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If thou indeed derive thy light from Heaven, 

Then, to the measure of that heaven-born light. 

Shine, Poet! in thy place, and be content:— 

The stars pre-eminent in magnitude. 

And they that from the zenith dart their beams, 
(Visible though they be to half the earth, 

Though half a sphere be conscious of their brightness) 
Are yet of no diviner origin, 

Xo purer essence, than the one that burns, 

Like an untended watch-fire, on the ridge 
Of some dark mountain; or than those which seem 
Humbly to hang, like t\vinkling winter lamps, 

Among the branches of the leafless trees; 

All are the undying offspring of one Sire; 

Then, to the measure of the light vouchsafed, 

Shine, Poet! in thy place, and be content. 
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In this Edition of the Poems of William Wordswortli there will be found—now 
for the first time within the compass of a sinsle volume of convenient size and 
modest price—every piece of original verse which we know to liave been published 
by the poet himself, or of which he can be shown to have authorised the posthumous 

pviblication. 

The Oxford Wordsworth comprises ( 1 ) the Minor or Miscdlancons yocms^ re¬ 
printed from the standard edition of 1849-50.last issued during the lifetime 
and under the direct authority of the poet; (2) a reprint of the original text ot the 
two Poems of 1793, viz. An Evening Walk\ and Descriptive Sketches; ( 3 ) a Supple¬ 
ment giving, so far as it has been possible to ascertain, every piece published by 
Wordsworth on any other occasion whatsoever, but omitted by him from the hnal 
edition of 1849-50; ( 4 ) The Prclnde\ or Growth of a Poet's Mind; an AxdoUogrei- 
phical Poem; ( 5 ) The Excursion (text of ed. 1849-50); (6) all the Author's Notes of 
ed. 1840-50, together with many notes found in various early editions, but subse¬ 
quently omitted; 17 ) sundry Prefaces, Postscripts, <C-c., given at the end of ' ol. V.. 
ed. 1849-50; (8) a Chronological Table of the Li/c of WordsworlK and ( 9 ) some few 
miscellaneous Notes by the Editor, who is also accountable for ( 10 ) the Chronological 

DaUi prefixed to the indiridual poems. 

Great pains have been taken to ensure a high degree of accuracy in the text of 
this Edition. The poet’s use of capital letters-a sure index to his intentions of streia 
-has been carefully and, it is hoped, in every instance reproduced; but it seemed 
idle to preserve with scrupulous exactness certain oddities and 
spelling-a matter to which Wordsworth, unlike his brother-poet, M alter Sa age 
Landor, appears never to have given serious attention. The ^.tor hi^ 
compared the punctuation of the standard text o 1849-50 ^^as 

Wordsworth, issued in 1892“- In most instances of divergence 

followed the recent authority ; but in a few cases a regard-it may be, a ™Pe.^t>^ous 
regard-for the metrical design ot the poet has compelled him to revert 
misgiving) to the pointing of the st.andard text. Be this as it may, we must nluays 

tear in mind the fact that Wordsworth’s "r'elaterate 

or intellectual organ, but rather-in the words of the Mdine Editor- an elaixir 


1 Published, shortly after tbe poet’s death, In 1850. 

2 Edited by Edward.Dowden, LLJ)-, Professor of Oratory 

University of Dublin. 
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and inKeniotis instrument, intended at once to stuide the reader to the meaning and 
to serve ^ luetrioiil purpose. 

In three places, where a n.isprint in the text of .849-50, while not alxsolutely 
demonstrable, was yet in the highest degree p.x.hahle, the Editor has snlxstitutwl a 
reading of one or more of the earlier editions taking care to add in a footnote the 
pn-eise authority attaching to the .adopted reading. On Indialf of the change thus in- 
treduced into line 30! MIsr. Sou.. 11 . XXIV : "a lampm./frid!/ (r.rr .suddenly) l 7 /..nni 7 , 
it will prohahly suffice to refer the reader to the numerous passnge.s cited .11 the 
footnote on page add: bidding him luld thereto, from K.rlcf. Souuct.s II. XV. b'lv 13: 

“Ambition_is no sullen Jire ami also, from Inscriptions, X., Imes 27, 28: by 

snllcn wewls forl)i(ldrn To resunu* its native Ihhtr In defenco of "choral {nee iH»ral) 
fountains” (p. 217) it may ix* oi)served. first: tlmt Wordswortii was not a writer of 
nonsense-versos; secondly : that he liad n rm.ted aversion to sUixsIukI grammar^ and, 
in iiartionlar, to the very solecism exemplified In tlie plirase (of text 1849-50I, coral 
fountains," i.e. to tlie adjectival misuse of a substantive pur ct shuttle. We may feel 
Cfmfident tliat the po<‘t-critic who found fault with W. Rowan Hamilton’s phrase; 
wrnrinesa 0/that (lohl sphere, and remonstrated witli R. P. Gillies for havinvr written : 
where the lake oleums beneath the autumn sun ; wlu> vehemently adviK'ated the employ¬ 
ment of vernal and autumnetl as lit'iniJ Isith “unexceptionable words” and deelaivil 
it to l>o a matter of rc*jfret that Miss Seward’s bantlin}>% hifbernal, was not in more 
familiar use;—we mai', surely, feel quite satisfied that this severe precisian wo\dd never 
luive condescended to the vile phrase, coral fountains', all tlie moiv l>ecaust\ in the 
wordu, fount ft ins coralline, he had a plirase readj’ to his liand which (hatl it Init Ih'cu 
p<xssible on the score of sense) wjvs undeniably “unexceptionable,” jrs well fn'in tie* 
metrist's as from the jrrammarian’s point of view. It sluudd 1 h' atUUnl that the 
Aleline Kditor le<I the way in a<lo]>tin}s' lK)th ivadinjfs—and r)jor<i/—into ins 
text. Tlie third instance alxive rcferr\*d to (see ixa^e 498) calls for no particular (xuu- 
nient in this place. 


In tlie extract from Chaiu’cr's Troilus and Cresida, (Hmtrihuted by Wotxlswiwth 
to the volume prt>jected by Thomas Powell in 1X40, line 118, as it apjx'ars in the ori- 
Kinal issue of tliat volume (1841), runs precisely as it runs in Gliaucer’s orijfinal, and 
as it now runs in the OXFoPH M'oRPswonTii 

“ With a soft voice, he of Ills huily tlcar"— 

When, however, in the following year, this extract, along with the poet’s other 
mlajitations from Chaucer, was Ixing n'printed for publication amongst his Cvdlocted 
Poems, the comi>ositor i>erpetrated the ludicrous and (one would have thought) qiiite 
palpable blunder of busting in the word ‘night’ (eviilently caught fnmi the oxpix's- 
slon ‘night by night,’ which occurs four linos Ivlow), l>otween the wortls ‘s^ift’ and 
•voice.’ From tliat day to tins, the line has run, in every edition of the Pwms;^ 

“ \\ idi a 8«ifl iilglit Voice, ho of his I,,!\»ly iloiir"— 


an arrangement winch obviously yields neither good metre nor exunmon sonst'. It 
w‘cms strange that neitlicr Wordsworth himstdf, nor his clerk and pixx'.f-TX'ader, 
Mr. .Tolm Carter, shoidd, while revising the several e<litions of the Pix'ms that apix'aixxl 
Ix'tween 1842 and 1850, have detected .so manifest an on-or of the pp'ss. Rut wo niav 
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[>erhaps suppose that their attention on these occasions was wholly given to Words¬ 
worth’s original compositions, and tluit the text of the adaptations from Chauceiv 
having been settled once for all, was simply left to take care of itself. Professor 
Dowden, in a paiK*r read to the Wordsworth Society in May, 1882, was the first to- 
-suggest the possibly intrusive character of ‘night;’ he lia.s, however, retaine<l that 
word in the text of the Aldine Edition (1892). The Editor of the Oxford Words¬ 
worth, finding himself unable to conceive the possibility of any ditference of opinion 
as to the true character and origin of ‘night’ in the line under notice, has summarily 
removed it from the text, without note, comment or apology of any kind whatsoever. 


In a very few instances—possibb' not more than half*a-dozen in all—whore a 
passage either of striking beauty or otherwise interesting had been rejected from 
the text of ed. 1849 50, the Editor has ventured to restore the cancelled lines to their 
original position, ijlacing them within brackets, to indicate that they form no part of 
the standard text, and adding in a footnote the precise amount of authority which 
they derive from the numerous earlier editions. The second stanza of Loxtim has 
l^en replaced after this fashion; so, too, have the opening stanza of Dion, and a 
stanza (originally the sixtli) of the Ode to Duty, Thus restored, the passages in cpies* 
lion are sure to catch the eye of the reader; wherea.s l»ad they been relegated to the 
‘‘Notes and Illustrations” at the end of the volume, they wo\ild necessarily have 
escaped the notice of that numerous class who read poetry readily enough, but turn 
with instant aversion from anything in the shape of a Note. 

Tl)o Minor Poems are here presented in the order in wliich tliey stand in 
ed. 1849-50. The notion of that order or arrangement wa.s as is well known, first 
conceived by Wordsworth in 1812, and, after three years of sedulous elaboration, 
was finally perfected and embodied by him in the Collective Edition of 1815. To 
it, despite much ridicule and hostile criticism, the poet adhered with unwaver¬ 
ing faith throughout tlie rest of his life. On this question of arrangement, the 
Editor is fain to confess, liis affections are most humble; he has no ambition to 
see a goodlier scheme than Wordsworth’s. Accordingly, those who purchase the 
Oxford Wordsworth must needs content themselves witli the works of the poet 
arranged according to an antiquated scheme of his own devising. As to the ad¬ 
vantages alleged by some to accompany a chronological arrangement of the poems, 
it will be time enough to discuss them when the materials for the construction 
of such an arrangement are in our hands. At present, our knowledge of the 
chronology ^ of tlie poems is very far from complete; and, accordingly, every 
attempt to set the poems in their true chronological order must of necessity be 
largely tentative and conjectural. 

In compiling the Chronological Life-Table, the Editor has, of course, freely availed 
himself of the two great Sources for the Biography of Wordsworth, ^^z. the Memoirs 
of the poet, published in 1851 by his nephew Christopher, late Bishop of Lincoln, and 
the Life in three volumes by Professor Knight of St. Andrews, p\iblished in 1889. 


‘ III this matter of chronology, be it observe<l, the poet himself is little better than a blind gnu e. 
AVheaever lie attempts to assign <lates to his several comiiObitioDs, he frc<iuently errs, and not se om 
contradicts liimself. Nevertheless, in many instances. Wordsworth's testimony is all we at presen 
have to go upon; and. wherever the date he gives is not discredited by evidence from wio er 
source, it has been thought bes^to adopt it in this Edition, as at least provisionally correct 
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Thou..l. ..ot very invitin^^ to i<..U at, thia Life-Table will, the Editor trv.st.s Ije fo.md 
by a«.uby ,»-M.o.,a in divers ways. To tbe old Woulswortluan .t w.ll prove 

convenient for occasional reference; tbe yonna’ reader may p.ek out ; 

in* dates and events of the ,Ka-t s life; while the nunv advance,! stu.lent ’ 

hoiie,!, h arn by its aid somethin* at least concermn* the attinities-moral, ixKtna 
and intelleotual-whieh connect Wordswiwth with the precedm* generation, and 
witli tlie men of l>is own troubled and disjointed timeii. 

It may l>c well to ixnnt out that in the O.Yfv./a. iroRDMi-OKT// no attempt has 
?n made to annotate tlw* pwms systematically; nor has the hditor thought it 
fair to euml)er tlio pages with sucii information as tlie student can, witljout any 
ditheulty, (d)tnin h»r himself from lliographies &c., now-a-days withm the ii?ach 
of all. Here and there, in order to facilitate the continuous ivadmg of the poet, 
tlie Editor has tlirown in a brief footnote, for the nu»st i)art gl\inK a name oi 
a date referred to in tlie text; and to these fLK.tnotes lie iuis adiled a very few 
notes ([u-inted along with the Authors Notes at the eiul of the volume), to evmvey 
.some novel suggestion, or else to supply stmie necessixry or interesting fact ivgaixling 
the text. Beyond this he luus not attempte<l to go. The main object of the Series 
to which this Edition lielongs is tO provide the public, not with notes or eommentavy, 
hut with a thoixmglily sound, complete and legible text; and in the volume now 
liefore the reader this objec-t, the Etlitor ventures to believe, lias bet*n realiseil tii the 
fullest extent i>ossible. 

In view of the vague and unsettled character of tlio clironology of much <»f 
Wordswortli's iKS-dry, tlie Editor has deeineil it inexpedient to print a formal Cliix>- 
Tiologieal Table or List of tlie Authors Works aneh as that given in ^\» 1 . A’lT. i*f 
die Aldine Edition. He liits however, n.'^eil all diligemx' in testing tlio aivnraey i>f 
tlie dates hero prefixed to the indiviilual ikhuiis. In the inteix‘st of the .student 
and for puriKises of refeivnee, the lines liave lieen numlieixHl thixiuglumt the entiiv 
\olume. 

In conclusion, the Editor's liest thanks an' due to rmfesM)r William Knight. 
LL.p., of St. Andrews, fur i>ermission. granttsl in tlie ivadiest ami imvst ixnxlial 
fiushion, to make use of certain imrtienlai-s ivganling tlie chronology tif the Sonnets 
of 1802 3, wliich he himsidf had, at con.siderahle pains, hunteil np for use in his 
forthconmig Ivlitiou of tlie INhuhs. To Pnifessor Dowilen the Eiiitor stands indehttHl 
for g'o(Kl counsi‘1, assistance, and encouragement iiuring the cxmtinmuicv of his task. 

thpuhs?^'^ grateful 

Evermore thunks, the exclu'ipuT of the I'oor.” 

of K^iTlx.U '' "niicst nekimwledsnuents np. ,|„o to tbe Rev, Thom,vs Hotel,i„,so,> 
of KonU.lto., Leo„„.,.ster, the ,xx.fs nephew hy mnning,., who, «t oousi.femhh. i„. 

«mve,„e„ce » '>"»«■ b >n the k,„de,st ,„n„„e,- „„dert.x.k to ,v„d n ,,pxvf of the 
Chro,,olog,enl Info-1 nhh- ,„a,ked seve,„l erm,w thepi., for .-orpH-tio,,, a„d s„gR,s„,x) 

c.w^n „„prove„,e„t.s. winch, so f„r w.« found pmeticnhle, have 1.;., earrh^Ti,,;! 

A 

T. ll. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


OF THE 

LIFE OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


The following Table is intended to show (1) the cliief events of the poet’s 
life, (2) the dates of the publication of his principal works, and (3) his 
chronological relations to certain of his predecessors and contemporaries. 

W. = William Wordsworth, the Poet. 

Jolm, &c. W. = John, &c. Wordsworth. 

H. = Hutchinson. 

S. T. C. = Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


A.U. 

1725 


^:t. 


1745 

1754 

1762 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 


1769 

1770 


1771 

1772 

1774 

1775 
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About this year Richard Wordsworth migrates from Yorkshire to West- 
moreland, is made Superintendent of theLowther estates, marne', 
and purchases the property of Sockbridge, in the parish of Barton. 

Richard W. Receiver-General of the County of estmoreland. 

[George Crabbe bom.l 

[Wm. Lisle Bowles bom. Joanna Bailhe born.] 

^Samuel Rogers born.] 

{The Traveller (O. Goldsmith).] 

[Bp. Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Etiglish Poetry.] 

John Wordsworth, attorney, of Cockermouth. chief 

Lowther, and Steward of the Manor and Forest “f Ennerda''^ 
(bom 17UI second son of Richard W. , marries Anne, daughter of 
Iv ™ C^^feorn trcer. of Penrith, by Dorethy Cr^kanthorp, h.s 
wife (of the Newbiggin HaU family). To him are bom. 

(1) Richard W. (May 19th; died May 19th. 1816). 

{The Beggar's Petition (Rev. Thos. Mo^).] rNTarv Hutchinson 

( 2 ) WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, boun Apb.^- CMarj H 

born Aug. i6th (died Jan. 17th. >® 59 ). 

Chatterton died. The DeseHed gcott lK>rn. 

( 3 ) Dorothy W. (Dec. 25th; died Jan. 25th, 1855). lUr y 

r/if iJ/msfref (Beattie)]. r«; T Coleridge bom.] 

( 4 ) John W. (Dec 4th ; drowned F^. 5 *. died. 

(5) Christopher W. (June 9th, died F - 
Southey bom. The Cmntry Jusdrr (Langhorne, 1774 a) 

[Chas. Lamb bom. W. Savage Landor born.l 
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m A • y 

K 77 7 I>»rinK' 1770-7 'V, \V. and "Slnry H, attend Anne Birkett's infant school at 

I’enritti. (H. liallani Iwrn. Tluw. Cainplndl l)orn,] 

1778 8 Motlier dies. W. lodges at Anne Tyson's cottaKO and attends Hawkshcad 

! I Grammar-school. [Wm. Hazlitt l)oni.] 

1779 9 [Tlios. M(X)ro hornj 

1781 II [KU-nezor Klliott Uirn. Z,< 7 /r</ry (Crahl>e). Triuini'Jis 0/Tunfnr 

(flayley).] 

1782 12 [Ponns (Wm. Cowjkt). Kthn'ti /<«/? Kh'riiht (Helen M. Williams).] 

>783 13 dohn W. (father) dies, leaviiik' his five cliildren in tho K'>»ardianship of 

their mules, Hiehard Worilsworth and Christ. Craokanthorp. [Thi 
(Crahl^d.] 

1784 14 [Or. Johnson died. Ijeiirh Hunt lM>rn. Kltgiac Sonntts (Cl>arh)tte 

Smith).] 

*785 I 15 “And has tho sun liis flaminj; chariot driven." &c. written (W.'s earliest 

extant verses). (Do Quincey l>orn. Tlios. Iu>vo I'eat'ixk Ixini. 
The AVir.«;>//p/r (Crahlie). 'fhc 2 \isk (CowjH'r).] 

1786 16 I “Dear Native Uecions," &c.; “Calm is all Nature," k*.\ written, [/’omu.s 

} ' (Boht. Bums: Kilmaniook Kd.).} 

1787 17 , Bnters at S. John's College, Camhridpe. Studies Italian under A^ri^tino 

I Isola. Kvrnino iruM-lieprun. (B. W. Bn>etor Imrn.] 

1788 18; Lon^ VacatioiD at Hawkshead. First visit to lamdon (autumn). (Byron 

I Uim. 1 a w( Minn }l ill {Wnx. Crowe).] 

1789 19 ; ViK*. with Dorotliy W. and Mary II. at IVnrith. A*rrM,»i7 IF.oT 

I tintshe<l. {Thr Lnves^ the Plants (Darwin). S^mnrts (W. B. 

I Bowies). -Vo;i(w fnnocci\er (Win. Blake),] 

1790 20 Walking tour in Lonp Vac. with Koht. Jones thi-ou^li Fram'O niul 

Switzerland. [Julia: n Xord (with Sound to Helen M 

Williams).] 

179* 21 j Caml). (Jan.). Forncett lleetory. Norfolk; LoiuUm; Blivs-yn-llan. 

N Wales (with Koht. Jones); Paris (Nov.); Orleans. l)escrii*tivc 
^Kftclu^ lH‘j;un. (Juilt and Sorrow lK>gun. 

1792 22 Orle.ans; Blois (friendship with Michel BeaUpuy: Natm-o now yields 

the first place to Man in W.'s afftx'tions and imajrination);'l*aris 

point of offering' himself as a leader of tho 
Dirondins IS recalled to Kn^dand ; Bondon ; Ihscrii>t{rc Skctchis 
finished, (^.helley l>orn. Kehlo Inmi. Ph^tsurrs af Memory 
(Kojrers). PAc Aconowt/IVrtrhifmn (Darwin).] 

1793 23 Even,no Walk pnhl. (Fob.); Deserif.tive Skdehes publ. Tamdon; Isle of 

Wish , with Wm. Calvert (July); walkin^r tour hv Salishurv- 
Stoneheneo-Bath-Bnstiil-^^^ AhlH'y-OiXHlrioh C;vstle- to 
1 la-^-yndlan. M andennjrs thixmph N. Wales (autumn). SluvkiHl 
hy Bn^rlands deelarT'Jion of war apainst Franw (FelO. liulites 

a Letter to the. P,shop qf'LlamhuK Jr. ih/o AViuiWiVan." {Felicia 

Hemans Ikuti. 'Jam o' Shautt r. <<^0. (Burns) 1 
.794 At Ar.nathwnlto n.ar K^wU-k : HMifa. ; .,t Win'.lyl.r,™- undor SkuUiaw 
___ Cahe rt; M hitelmv en ; wanderings tlmniph Bannvshipo 

' It w.is (inriiiK cltlier this viu-alleu or that of 1794, that W. siKut four wct'ks with his emedn 
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and the Lake Country. Proposes to start “The Philanthropist, 
a monthly Miscellany;” searches in vain for coiigenial emi)loy- 
ment; anxious and perplexed. Guilt and .S'orrojc finished. [/Vn 7 
of Bohcspicrrc (S. T. C.). Sonys of Experience (Blake). Kobespierre 
executed (July 28th): see Prelude X., 11 . 570-603.] 

At Penrith with Raislej’ Calvert, who dies, leaving W. £900 (S])ring). 

Halifax (?}; London; settles with Dorothy W. at Racedown, 
Dorset (Oct.). Meets S. T. C. at tlie liouse of ^Ir. Pinney, Bristol 
(prob. late in Sept.). The Borderers begxin. Margaret; o>\ The 
Ruined Cottage l>egun. [Keats born. Caidylc 1 )orn.] 

Racedown. The Borderers finished. [Bums died. Hartley Coleridge 
born. PoctnSy ist isisue (S. T. C.). Joan of Arc (Southey).] 
Racedown. Intimacy with S. T. C. leads to outburst of poetic activity. 
W. and sister visit S. T. C. at Nether Stowey cottage (July 2—16), 
whence they move to Alfoxden, some three miles distant. Charles 
Lamb visits S. T. C. (July 9—16). Lyriced Ballads planned with 
S.T. C. finished (aft. merged in Bk. T.). W. in 

London(Dec.). [Pof;/t.‘»(S.T.C.; Lamb and Tjloyd). (Southey).] 

Alfoxden (Jan.—.Tune). 700 lines of “The Recluse'’ written; also many 
Lijriced Ballads, and Peter B*IL [Wm. Hazlitt visits Nether 
Stowey and Alfoxden (May ?).] Bristol (July); Londoix (Aug. 27 tli). 
Lyriced Balleeds publ. (Sept.). Via. Yarmouth to Hamburg with 
Dorothy W. and S. T. C. (Sept. i6th); arrives at Goslar (Oct. 6th) b 
[Epistle to a Friend (Rogers). Plays on the Passions, Vol. I. (Joanna 
Baillie: Vol. II., 1802; Vol. III., 1812). Gehir{\C. S. Landorl.] 
Goslar; Gottingen; whence (April 21st) via Hamburg to Yarmouth; 
witli Thos. and Mary Hutchinson at Sockburn-on-Tees (May 1st?). 
The Prelude begun in Germany, where W.'s. poetic actix ity per¬ 
sists in full force. Walking tour through Lake Countr}' with 
S. T. C., John W., and Cottle, the Bristol publisher of the L. B. 
(Oct.). Settles, with Dorothy W., in Dove Cottage, Townend. 
Grasmere (prob. Friday, Dec. 20th). [T. Hood bom. Pleasures 

of Hope (Campbell).] 

Dove Cottage. John W. sojourns (Jan.—Sept. 291)1). S. T. C. visit> Gras¬ 
mere (Apr., May), and, with wife and Hartley, sojourns at Dove 
Cottage (June 29th—July 24th), ^lary H. visits Dove Cottage 
twice in 1800. S. T. C. settles at Greta Hall. Keswick (.-Vug.). 
Frequent intercourse betw^een W. and S. T. C. The Recluse, Bk. I., 
WTitten (publ. 1888); also many Peistorals and other poems. Bks. 
I. and II. of The Prelude were probably finished liefore the close^of 
1800. The ix)eni w’as then laid aside until the spring of 1S04. V . s 
ix)etic activitj* fully maintained in 1800. [Cow'per die<l. Macaulay 
boi'n.] 

Dove Cottage. Lyrical Ballads, 2nd ed., two vols. pub. (Jan.b 1 ^Pro¬ 
ductive interval, Jan.—Dec. 1801. [^r?ia/a6rt (Southey). John ooe- 
ril (Lamb). • Poems (“Thos. Little ).] _ 


1 During this six months’ sojourn abroad, W.’s republican ardour evanesced, and with it I Is 
resentment towards England as the foe of France. “We are right glad to find o^rfelv^ 
he WTites on his return to Cottle, “/or we have learned to know its value. Cf. the liiu.' g 

ning: “I travelled among unknown men.” 
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Dovo Cottago. Second period of productive energy (Dec. 1801—Dec. 1803: 
declining .somewhat in 1803). Thirty-nine of the ix)ems publ. in 
1807 written; also much of Blcs. I. and II. of The Excursion. 
The Sonnet now (May 21st onwards) regularly and frequently 
cultivated. Four weeks’ visit to Calais (Aug.). \V. inarrie.s Mary 
II. at lirompton near Scarborougli (Oct. 4th); retiirns to Grasmen' 
(Oct. 6th). Lyricdf BnUml.^y 3rd. ed. (Darudn died.] 

Dove Cottage. Birth of W.'s firstlx>ni. John (June i8t!i). \V. and Doix^thy 
.start with S. T. C. on a tour in Seotland (Aug. 16th.). They meet 
Walter Scott, and return to Grasmere (Oct. i4tli). Sir Geo. Beau¬ 
mont ))uy3 and presents to W. the little estate of Applethwaite. 
tliree mile.s from Greta Hall. Yorroic Vnvisittd written (Xov.) 
[T(hipl( (\f ynture (Darwin).] 

Dove Cottage. The Prehidc continued. Bk.s. III.—VII. (Feb.—Apr.); 
Bk.s. ^ HI.—XI. (Oct.—Dec.). Dora W. In^rn (Aug. i6th). S. T. C. 
.starts for Malta, Apr. 2nd. [T’rjio/ip/K-? (if Music (Mayley).] 

Dove Cottage. The Prelude finished, Bka. XII.-XIV. (Apr., May). Feb. 

I 1804—May 1805 may l)o regarded as W.’s thiitl period of productive 

activit5’. John W. (brother) drouiuxl in the wreck of theAVrgufr/jnv 
(Iel). 5th). W. ascends Helvellyn along with Walter Sc\>tt ami 
Ilumplirey Davy (Oct.). The Tl u(7(7o»cr written. L{trieal Jiulluds, 
4th. e<l. {Madoc (Southey). L^ty of the Lust Minstrel (Scott) 1 
Dove Cottage. Thomas W. l>orn (June 16th). S. T. C. n'turns to Knglaml 
(.Vug.). W. niove.s into the farm-house at Coleorton (lent by Sir 
G. Beaumont) in Oetol>er. S. T. C. at ColtK>rton {Ucc. i8o6-Feb. 

1807) . Fourth i>eriod of i>ootic pnxluctiveness (Xov. i8o6—Feb 

1808) . [.Vb/ionidcalLandor). (hies and Epistles (T. Mooro) ] 
Coleorton farm-house. Poems in Two Volumes publ. (prob. early in May). 

\\. visits London (April), returning to Coleorton with W S<x>tt 
I lome to Grasmere (Aug.). Do Quincey calls at Dove Cottage (Oct )’ 
J^em.yni Two Volumes savagely attacked in Edinhutvh Periew. 

r ’ brother) at StCK‘kton-on.TtH\s when' iv\rt 

of The 117 .Doe or llylstone is written (Dec.). [Parish Perjister 
(Cral)l)e). /Tours 0/ /d/ciics« (BjT\>n).l 

Dove Cottage. The mUr I)of (first draft) finished (Fe)..), Visit to 

(.rune) Catherine W. l>orn (Sept. 6th). S. T. C. and De Qninc-v 

doniestunt^ at Allan Bank (Sept.). [.Vnrmioa (Scott) I.e,sl 
Houghton lx>rn.] ‘ 

Allan Bank Thr Krrur.ion contiimerl and eoini>letod during this and 
Uie four followinR years. Tract on the rontrnfioa<(fCin(r.i (written 
:Sov., Dec.. .808) pnhl. (end of May). /Tiend pnhl. hy S T C 

(No . on June ist) at renrith. Do Qninee^y settUxs ai lW.: 
Cottage (Nov.). Peply (o the Zetfer qr'Mathetes (in Thr y ‘ 

lllrn't'; V"f cCi"" Tennyson. ' F^alvth 

Allan Bank. Pssny on Epitaphs (in Tlte Friend) publ (Feb) * j 

V he -ScenerunnheKnolhh puhl as Int^vr 1 

Select Views ( \nr ) WJlli.t.tt w i '' ilkinson s 

l.vpr.). \\ III,am W. Uwn (May 12th). 8. T. O. quits 
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Allan Bank for London along with Basil Montagu; estrange¬ 
ment between W. and S. T. C. (Oct.). About this time W.’s ix)etic 
ill-repute is at its height (De Quincey). {The Boroiwh (Crabl:)e). 
Liidy of the Lake (Scott). Curse of Kchavui (Southey).] 

Allan Bank. W. moves into the Rectory (May?). Sojouras at Bootle 
(Aug.: see Poetical Epistle to Sir Oeo. Bcauviont). [Thackeray 
born. Bp. Perej' died. Don Roderick (Scott).] 

The Rectory. W. seeks through Lord Lonsdale for some office of 
emolument (Feb.). Visits London and is reconciled to S. T. C. 
(May). Catherine (June 4th) and Thomas (Dec. ist) W. died. 
[Chas. Dickens bom. Robert Bronming lx>rn. Talcs in Verse 
(Crabbe). Count Julian (Landor). Childc Harold, Cantos I., II. 
(Byron). The Isle of Palms (Wilson).] 

The Rectory. Moves into Rydal Mount (March?) Appointed Stamp- 
Distributor for Westmoreland Co. (March). {Rokebu; The Bridal 
of Trieruuiin (Scott). Remorse (S. T. C.), performed at Drury 
Lane (Jan.).] 

Rydal Mount. Second tour in Scotland (July): Yarrow Visited. The 
Excursion publ. (Aug.). {Roderick (Southey). The Feast of ike 
Poets (Leigh Hunt).] 

Rydal Mount. The jirst collective ed. of the poems publ. (March). Visit 
to London (Apr.). The White Doc of Rijlstonc publ. (May). [The 
Lord of the Isles (Scott).] 

Rydal Mount. A Letter to a Friend of Robert Burns publ. Thanksgiving 
Ode, Jan. 18, 1816, &c., publ. [Akistor (Shelley). Christahel, &c. 
(S. T. C.). The Story of Rimini (Leigh Hunt).] 

Rydal Mount. W. visits Dr. Christopher W. (brother) at Lambeth Rectory 
(Dec.). W. and Keats meet at Haj'don's “immortal dinner” 
(Dec). W.'s poetry cordially praised in Blackwood. [Sibylline 
Leaves; Biogruphia Literaria (S.T.C.). Poems, 1st issue (Keats). 
Lalla Rookh (Moore). Harold the Dauntless (Scott). The T 1 histlc- 
creft Poem (J. H. Frere).] 

Rydal Mount. Corresiiondence with Lord Lonsdale on public affairs. 

Two Addresses to the Freeholders of Westmorelanel, publ. at Kendal. 
[Childe Harold, Cantos III., IV. Revolt (Shelley). Poems 

(Chas. Lamb, in his collected IForA^). Foliage (Leigh Hunt). 
Endymion (Keats). Rhododaphne (T. L. Peacock).] 

Rydal Mount. J.P. for Westmoreland. Peter Bell publ. (Apr.). The 
Waggoner publ. (May). [Don Juein, Canto I., &c. (Byron). Tales 
of the Hall (Crabbe). Dramatic Scenes (Proctor). Poenui—Roseilivid 
and Helen—The Eugancan Hills—Hymn to Intellectual Beauty 
(Shelley). Arthur H. Clough born. Chas. Kingsley born.] 

Rydal Mount. W., wife and sister start on tour (May). Oxford (May 30th); 

Laml>eth Rectory (June—July). Tour through SNvitzerland to 
Italian Lakes and home through Paris (July iith—Nov. 9th). 
Fortnight in London; do. at the Lodge, Trinity Coll., Cambr. 
(where Dr. Christ. W. is now Master); do. at Coleorton Hall. 
Home at Rydal (Dec. 24). The River Duddon: a Series of S(>nmts, 
&c., publ. (May). Also, The Miscellaneous Poems of W. W. in four 
vols. (July), and The Excursion, anded. [Lamia, Isabella, Hyperion, 
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&c. (Keats). IdvUia Heroica DcccmihtinAoT). Prometheus Jioiuid; 
r/ie CfiicnShelley). jl/arc/na Co?onmi (Proctor).] 

Rydal Mount. W. busy witli tiie Pccleskuitical Sketches (Keats djed. • 
^Idoua-HHhelley). Cam. &c. (Byron). Mirandota; A Sichan 

.S7or//(Proctor).] 1 • ,.w.j 

Kydal Mount, .^feu^riah of a Tour on the Continent .B-xx am! 

Skrtches pul.l. (Pel), or March). Also, 0/ the 

L^,krs. now fii^t publ. .separately (pvibl. jvs apinunlix to '’JI- 

in i8'x>; see also umleriSio). UShelley dn»wue<l. (Slid ey).) 

Itydal M.mnt. CoU^orton Hall (Feb.); Loiulou (Mar ^V"‘' ’.xf' IIk^ 

nearCanterbury(May). Tourthrcm^i theNetherlamlslNIay lOtW 

Tniu* vith) “ Every year shows more and more how stn>n>;lj . a 
iKx-trv liiis leavem-d tiie risiii}; generation(Southey). *'Up to 1820 
the name of W. w.as trampled under foot; from 1820 to 1830 it M'as 
militant; from 183010 1835 it has Uvn triumphant" (Do Qumcey, 

1835). t 2 Vir Aorc.i of the Angels (T. Moore).] 

Rydal Mount. London; Cambridge; Coleorton Hall (Apr., May). Tour 
in X. Wale-s and visits to Robt. Jones, now Curate of Glyn Ma\Tr, 
and to Thos. II. at Ilindwell, Radnorshii-o (Aug., Sept, Oct). 

(llyron died.] 

Rydal Mount. Coleorton Hall (July). iKiwther Castle (Aug.). .Uonc . 

Watts tries in vain to get a liOndon publisher for an eil. of W.’s 
collected |)oems. 

Rydal Mount. The Kreursion, and the shorter inx-ins caivfully revi.sod and 
corrected, and the Miscelfaucous Sonnets iv-arrangeil in gnnuis on 
the principle of mutual illustration, for the proja'teil tivi>vol. ed. 

Rydal Mount. Sir Geo. Beaumont died (Feb.) An rrf, in fiir ivis, {the 

th ini coUeetivc at) of the j>oems publ., including (for the fii^st time) ' 1 
The Excursion, r (T. Ilooil). T/u’CftnWmn Voir (Keble) ) 

Rydal Mount. W., Dora W., and S. T. C. go on a fortnight’s tour up tlu ?r y 
Rhine (June). Jolm W. takes holy orders, and after a time obtains 
from Lord I^msdale the living of Mort'sby. Cumlierlaud. 

4829 I 59 1 Rydal Mount. Carriage tour through Ireland with J. Marshall, M.P. for 

Leeds (Aug., Sept.) Dorothy W.'s healtli liegins to fail. 

Rydal Mount. Felicia Homans (July) and W. Rowan Hamilton (Aug.) 
visit W. Rev. John W. marries dau. of H. Curwen, Workington 
Hall, CumlxTland (Oct.). W. rides from Lancaster to Cambridge h 
(Xov.); Ixmdon (Doc.). [Hazlitt died. PoemSy chiejty LifrinU 
(A. Temij-son).] 1 

Buxted Rectory, Sussex (the home of Dr. Christ. W.); home at Ryda', li 
(June). W., Dora W., and Charles W. (nephew), aft. Bi.shop of i' 

S. Andrews), nsit Sir Walter Scott at Abliotsfoixl (S<'pt. 21st), and ’ 
travel through the Highlands. Varroir /fcrfsi’fof. [ 0 >rn Z<iir 
Pbymes (Eb. Elliott).] 

Rydal Mount. Moresby Rectory (June), where W. is vi.sitiHl by W. Savage , , 
Landor. Corresi>ondenco on Reform with Ixml Ixinsilale, Henry i. 
Taylor, and H. Crabb Robinson (Sept., Oct,). Edition m/oiir tWji. 

{the fourth collective id.) of the }HH'ms ]mbl. [Sir W. Sixilt died [ | 

(Sept. 2i3t). Rev. Gtxx Crablie diixl. Dr. AnioUi purchases Fox 
How. English Songs (B. W. Proctor).] 
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Rydal Mount. Moresby Rectory (Apr.}, where several of the Evening 
Voluntaries were written. Tour in the Isle of Man and in vScot- 
land nith John W. and H. Crabb Robinson (Sept., Oct.). [Pauline 
(R. Browning). Poems (Hartley Coleridge).] 

Rs’dal Mount. [S. T. C. died (July 25th). Chas. Lamb died (Dec. 27th). 

Italy completed (first draft publ. 1822); Rogers.] 

Rydal Mount. London (Feb., Mar.), Cambridge(Apr.). Sarah Hutchin.son 
(sister-in-law) died (June 23rd). W. \'isits Thos. H. at Brinsop 
Court, Herefordshire (Aug.—Nov.) Yarrow Revisited and other 
Poems publ. (prob. Jan.), containing the Itinerary Sonnets of 1831. 
and those of 1833; Evening Voluntaries; The Egyptian Maid, &c. 
[Mrs. Hemans died. Jas. Hogg died. Rev. Robt. Jones died. 
Prometheus Bound, &c. (Eliz. Barrett).]. 

Rydal Mount. London (May), where W. attends fii-st night of Ion 
(Talfourd). Back at Rydal in June; and from June—Dec. engaged 
in revising poems for the projected stereotyped ed. [Pericles and 
Aspasia (Landor).] 

Rydal Mount. New ed. in six vols. {the H/th collective ed.)o/the poems (Vols. 
I., II., 1836; Vols. III.—VI.. 1837). Poems reprinted in the United 
State.s, ed. Henry Reed. Tour with H. Crabb Robinson tlirough 
France and Italj' to Rome (March—Aug.}. Brinsop Court (Sept.). 
[Strafford (R. Browning). W. S. Landor, in requital of W.'s 
fancied depreciation of Southey, parodies IPt arc Seven, and print.s 
the Satire on Satirists, and Aduwnition to Detractors.^ 

Rydal Mount. D. C. L. Uiiiv. Durham (summer.) The Sonnets 0/ TI’. IF. 
collected in one roL, publ. (June). Lengthy correspondence with 
Talfourd, H. C. Robinson, "W. E. Gladstone and others on the 
copj’i’ight question. Julius Hare dedicates the 2nd edition of 
Guesses at Truth to W. [The^Seraphim, &c. (Eliz. Barrett).] 
Rydal Mount. W. petitions the ^use of Commons in support of 
Talfourd’s Copj'right Bill (May). D. C. L. Oxford (July). Pre¬ 
sented by Keble, and greeted with acclamation. [Romaunt oj the 
Page (Eliz. Barrett).] 

Rydal Mount. Pickersgill paints a portrait of W. for the Drayton Manor 
Gallerj* (summer). Miss Fenwick settles at Rydal Blount (Oct.). 
[Francis Hare died. Sordcllo (R. Browning). Fugitive Ffrsfi 
(Joanna Baillie).] 

Rydal Mount. VI. and his family ^^sit Taunton and Brinsop (Apr.). Dora 
W. married to Edw. QuilUnan (May nth) at Bath. W. revisits 
old haunts—Alfoxden, Tintern, Goodrich Castle, &c.; then to 
London (Aug.), and home to Rj'dal (Sept.). [Bells and Poinegranatcs 
(R. Browming), Nos. i—viii. (1841—1846).] 

Rydal Mount. London (May, June). Poems, Chiejfy 0/ Early ami Late 
Years, publ. (Apr.). Resigns the Stamp-Distributorship (July). 
Pension of £300 i)er annum from Civil List conferred on M. by 
Sir Robt. Peel (Oct.). [Pow/rs tiro (A. Tennyson).] 

Rydal Mount. At home (spring and summer). The Quillinans at Win¬ 
dermere. Accepts the Laureateship (Apr.). [Robt. Southey died 
(March 21st). Song of the Shirt (T. Hood). Lays of Ancient Rome 
\ (Macaulay).] 
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Kydal Mount. Keble dedicates his Pra-kctioncs Acadcmico- to W. (March). 
Tour through the Duddon Valley with the Quillinans and Lady 
Richardson (Sept.). [Thos. Campbell died. Poem;/, 2 vols. (Eliz. 
Barrett). The Pridge of Sighs (T. Hood).] 

R5’dal Mount. The Quillinan.s go to Ojwrto (spring). W. attends Lev^ 
and State Ball in London (May). At Brinsop Court (Sept., Oct.). 
New ed, of the jx/enis in one ro/., royal 8vo. Kendal and Windermere 
FUidwag: Two Letters Reprinted from the Morning Post^ pxibl. at 
Kendal (Jan.; or, possibly, Dec., 1844. [Thos. Hexxi died.] 

Rydal Mount. Elected hon. mem. Royal Irish Aca<lemy (Maix'li). Nomi¬ 
nated for Lord Rectorship of Glasgow Univ., and obtained a 
majority of twenty-one votes over Lord John Russell, who however 
was .seated by means of the Sub-Rector's vote. The Qiiillinans return 
and settle at Loughrigg Holm (July). {Hellenics (\V. S. Landor).] 
Rydal Mount. William W. marries Miss Fanny E. Graham of Brighton 
(Jan.). Dora Quillinan died (July 9th). The Instnllation Oelc 
performed in the Senate-House, Cambr. (July). {The Princess 
(A. Tennyson).] 

Rydal Mount. H. Crubb Robinson comes down to Rydal, as in 1835 and 
1838, for the Christmas season. {The SeiinCs Tragcely{Q. Kingsley). 
The liothic of Tober-iui-vMolich (A. H. Clough). Casa Ouidi 
Wirulows (Eliz. Barrett Browning).] 

Rydal Mount. Hartley Coleridge died, Jan. 6th. W. and wife visit TIu»s. 
Hutchinson at West Malvern (June). An eel. eifthe itoemsy in six xxtls.y 
giving the re.sults of W.’s final revision of the text, pul>l. 1849-;,o. 
{TheStrayeelReveller, &c. (M. Arnold). Amltari'aliaiA. H. CUmgh).] 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH dikd, April 231x1. Bxiritnl in Gnismere 
Churchyard (April 27tli). The Pnlude; or, (irowth <1/* Poet's 
_ Mnul publ. (Itev. W. L. Bowles ditnl.] 


^ volumes, publlshtsl In 18^6-7. wus rv-is.MK>l. with a 

«n{ c«fitlon of 1840 n«nln was » 1 m. rv'prtnl.sl in ifii, 

vf^Pueini i volume, orlginallv puhllslusi uiulor the llQo 

title ^ The Po&/wfri! /ii -lr*'' with tho 

^^lic. JheJoetuainorLsofttta,a>nnoriUuor(h. Vi^lume VJl. U.mlou: .MoW 1842. 

SmX'Eii'S I 1 SS'?" 

" slfs.? Fonwlik"weS,“iw f hj which the notes tlletatixl in 184^ hy tho 

referf ^ ‘ ^ puhllshwl, being prenxeU to the imllvhlmU pieces to wlltcU they 

unpuhllaiuxi^untU *8^6^^^^^It J'"*'*'*' >793 h' tho forettolng Table, renmlinxi 

i.ut forth by Dr A. lUir^Irtl hi the collcclivo etliUou of H ords«vrf/.‘. Works 

se<onrcImion^!Zwrr1hS^;A^^^ (»>/he ftunous i>A-/u<v to tho 


poet to 
severally refer. 


T. II. 


* Ail of the#c will bo fownd in the pAYcnt edlUoo. 



POEMS 


BY 

WILLIAM WORDSWOETH. 


POEMS WEITTEN lET YOUTH. 

■ ♦♦ - 


or tlic Poems in tUis class, “Tjie Evem.no and “Descriptive Sketches” were first 

published in 1793. They arc reprinted with some altcnilions that were chiefly made very soon aftei 
their p\iblication. 


This notice, which was written some time ago, scarcely applies to the Poem, “Descriptive 
Sketches,” as it now stands. The corrections, though numerous, are not, however, such as to 
prevent its retaining with propriety a place in the class of Juvenile Lcces \ 

1S36. 


I. 

EXTRACT. 

FROM THE CONCLUSION OF A POEM, COM¬ 
POSED IN ANTICIPATION OP LEAVING 
SCHOOL. 

[Composed 1786.—Published 1315.] 

Dear native regions, I foretell. 

From what I feel at this farewell. 

That, wheresoe’er my steps may tend. 
And whensoe’er my course shall end, 

If in that hour a single tie 5 

Survive of local sympathy, 

^ly soul will cast the backward Wew, 

The longing look alone on j'ou. 

Thus, while the Sun sinks do^vn to rest 
Far in the regions of the west, lo 

Though to the vale no parting beam 
Be given, not one memorial gleam, 

A lingering light he fondly throws 
On the dear hills where first he rose. 


II. 

WRITTEN IN VERY EARLY YOUTH. 

[Composed 1736 (?).—Published .}fvrning Pont 
February 13, 1802 ; eiL 1807.] 

Cal3 I is all nature as a resting wheel. 

The kine are couched upon the dewy 
grass; 

The horse alone, seen dimly as I pass, 

Is cropping audibly his later meal: 

Dark is the ground; a slumber seems to 
steal 5 

O'er vale, and mountain, and the starless 
sky. 

Now, in this blank of things, a har¬ 
mony. 

Home-felt, and home-created, comes to 
heal 

That giief for which the senses still 
supply 

Fresh food; for only then, when me¬ 
mory 


I See .Appendix: Poems Qfl793, pp. f91-6l7. 
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Is huf^hcd, fvrii I at ri*st. My Fiieiuls! 
restrain 

TIionc Imsy oaivj; tliat would allay niy 
[ciiti: 

Oil ! leave iiio to myself, lun- let me ftvl 
The ottieious touch that makes me (l>XMtp 


again. 


III. 

AN EVENING WALK'. 

ADDKK.ssKD TO A YOl'NU LADV. 

tCoinpose<l 17H7-'>I‘. IMiblisluHl 17t*S J 

General .Sketch of the Oikcs—Author's regret of 
his Vtiiith wlilch whs pii.ssc<i aiuengst them— 
Short ileseriptleii of Noon—Cascade—N ikhi- 
tide Hetrcat—ITeelplee and slo|>ing Lights 
Face of Nature as the Sun declines—Monn- 
Uiln farm, and the Cock-Slalc ipLirry—Sun¬ 
set—Superstition of the Country coiinccte«l 
with that moment—.Swans - Female lieggar- 
Twilight-soumls—Western Lights-Spirits— 

Night Mimnlight — Hope — Night-sounds — 
ConelUHlon. 

Fau from my dearest Friend, 'tis mine to 
rove 

Through l)are grey <lell. high woikI, and 
l);ustoral cove; 

Wheiv iJerweut ivsts, and listens to the 
roar 

That wtuiiH the tivmulous dirts of high 

IahIoic ; 

here peace to Grasiueiv's loneli* island 
leads, ^ 

To willowy hedge-rows, and to emerahl 
meads; 

Lead.s to her bridge, nule ehuivh, and 
cottnged grounds. 

Her roeky sheepwalk.s and her wmHUand 
Ixainds ; 

Wheiv, \indisturbed hy wind.s Winander- 
sleeps; 

’*Mid clustering Lsles, and Itolly-sprinkled 
steeps; jQ 


So many and so important changes have lavn 
nm<le In this l>,.em .since its tlrst appeamnee. that 
It has been thought well to n'prlnt the original 
text of 17P:i. Sec Appendix, page S92.— Kn 

- These lines are only nppltoahlc to the inlddle 
part of that lake. 


Where twilight glens endear my Esth* 
waite's slu>re, 

And memory of departtsl pleirsures, moi'e. 

Fair scenes crewliile, I taught, a happy 
child 

The ecliot‘s of your ixK*ks my carols wiKl: 
The spirit sought not then, in cherished 
sadness, 15 

A cloudy substitute for failing glndncbs. 

In youth's keen eye tlie livelong day was 
bright. 

The .sun at morning, and the stai-s at night, 
.:Vlike, when first the bittern’s hollow bill 
^^*as heaixl, or wiKKlcoeks* ixgtnuxi the 
nu.>oiilight hill. 20 

In thoughtless gaiety I ooursotl the 
plain. 

And lioiH? itsc'lf was nil I knew of ig\in ; 
For then the inexiKU'ieiuxHl heart would 
lK*at 

At times, while yu\mg Content foi’scx^k 
her seat. 

And wild Impatience, iminting npwatxl, 
showtxl, 23 

Thixmgh i»asses yet niux'aeluHl, a brighter 
n)atl. 

Alius ! the idle tale of man is found 
Deiiietotl in the tlial’s moral ix>und ; 

Hope with ix'rteetiou blends her ssx'ial 
rays 

To giUl the total tablet of his days ; 350 

Yet still, the sinut of scune malignant 

|H>wer, 

Ho knows hut fi\>m its sluule the pivsent 
hour. 

Hut why, ungrateful, dwell cm idle igxiu? 
T\» sliow what pleasuix's yet to me remain, 
Say, will luy Frieml, with unrvluctant 

The history of a ikhT's evening hear? 

M hen, in the south, the wan noon, 
bixKxUng still, 

Ihx'athed a pale steam around the glar* 
_ ing hill, __ 

^ In the lH'gluntt\g of winter those mouiitalus 
arc fjxxpientwl hy ^T^HHUxvk^ which In dark 
ulghU retire Into the wxhhIs. 


«Sn (Evening (BDafS. 


And shades of deep-embattled clouds were 
seen, 

Spotting the nortliem cliffs with lights 
between; 40 

When crowding cattle, checked by rails 
that make 

A fence far stretched into the shallow 
lake, 

Lashed the cool water with their restless 
tails, 

Or from high points of rock looked out 
for fanning gales; 

\Mien school-boys stretched their length 
upon the gi'een ; 45 

And round the broad-spread oak, a glim¬ 
mering scene, 

In the rough fern-clad park, the herded 
deer 

Shook the still-twinkling tail and glanc¬ 
ing ear; 

When hoi'ses in the sunburnt intake^ 
stood, 

And vainly eyed below the tempting 
flood, 50 

Or tracked the passenger, in mute disti’ess, 
With forward neck tl»e closing gate to 
press— 

Then, while I wandered where the hud¬ 
dling rill 

Brightens with water-breaks the hollow 
ghyll- 

As by enchantment, an obscure retreat 
Opened at once, and stayed my devious 
feet. 56 

While thick above the i-Ill the branches 
close, 

In rocky basin its wild waves reix)se, 
Invefted shrubs, and moss of gloomy 
green, 

Cling from the rocks, with pale wood- 
weeds between; 60 

And its own twilight softens the whole 
scene, 

Save where aloft the subtle sunbeams 
shine 


* Tbe word intake is local, and slguitics a 
moiintaiu-inclosure. 

2 Ghyll is also, I believe, a term conftneil to 
this country: gbyll and dingle have the same 
meaning. 


o 


i On withered briars tliat o'er the crags 
! recline; 

Save where, with sparkling foam, a small 
‘ cascade 

I 

I Illumines, from within, the leafy shade ; 

I Beyond, along tlie vista of the brook, 66 
Where antique roots its bustling course 
o’erlook, 

The eye reposes on a secret bridge,® 

Half grey, half shagged with ivy to its 
ridge; 

There, bending o'er the stream, the listless 
swain 70 

Lingers behind liis disappearing wain. 

—Did Sabine grace adorn my living line, 
Bandusia's praise, wild stream, should 
ydeld to thine ! 

Xever shall rutliless minister of deatli 
'Mid thy soft glooms the glittering steel 
unsheath; 75 

Xo goblets shall, for thee, be crowned 
with flowei’s, 

Xo kid with piteous outcry thrill thy 
bowel's; 

The nij stic shai^es that by thy margin ro\ e 
A more benignant sacrifice approve — 

A mind that, in a calm angelic mood 80 
Of happy wisdom, meditating good. 
Beholds, of all from her higli TX)wers 
required. 

Much done, and much designed, and move 
desired,— 

Harmonious thoughts, a soul by truth 
refined, 

Entire affection for all human kind. 85 

Dear Brook, farewell! To-morrow .-s 
noon again 

Shall hide me, wooing long thy wildu ood 
strain ; 

But now the sun has gained his western 
road, 

And eve's mild hour invites mj’ steps 
abroad. 

While, near the midway cliff, the sil- 
vei-ed kite __2? 

8 The reader, wbu has made tbe tour of this 
country, will recognise, in this description, the 
features which characterise the lower waterfal- 
in the grounds of Rydal. 
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In many a whistling circle wheels her 
flight; 

Slant watery lights, from parting elontls, 
apace 

Travel along the precipice's base; 

Cheering its naked waste of scattered 
stone, 

By lichens grey, and scanty moss oer- 
grown; 95 j 

Wliere scarce the foxglove i>eei>.s or | 

thistle’s l)eard ; J 

And restless stone-chat, all day long, is j 

heard. j 

How pleasant, as the sun declines to 
\'iew 

The spacious Iaudscai)e change in form 
and hue ! 

Here, vanish, as in mist, l^efore a flood loo 

Of bright oliscurity, hill, lawn, and 
^vood; 

There, objects by the searching Ixjams 
lx-*traye<l. 

Come fortl», and here retire in purple 
shade ; 

Even the wliite stems of birch, the cottage 
wliite. 

Soften their glare Ixdore the mellow 
liglit; 105 

The skills at anchor where with \iinbrage 
wide 

Yon cliestnuts half the latticed boat-house 
hide, 

•Slied from their sides that face the sun's 
slant l)eain, 

?5trong flakes of radiance on the tremulous 
stream: 

Kaisod by yon travelling flock, a dusty 
cloud , ,0 

Mounts from the road, and spre‘a<ls its 
moving shroud ; 

The shepherd, all involved in wreaths of 
lire, 

Now shows a shadowy sjxsk, and now is 
lost entire. 

Into a gradual calm the i)reoze8 sink, 

A blue rim Wiers all the lake's still 
blink; 

There <loth the twinkling aspen’s foliage 
.sleei), 


And insects clothe, like dust, the glassy 
deep: 

And now, on every side, the surface 
breaks 

Into blue spots, and slowly lengthening 
streaks; 

Here, plots of sparkling water tremble 
bright 120 

With thousand thousand twdnkling points 
of light; 

There, waves that, hardly weltering, die 
away. 

Tip their smooth ridges wnth a softer ray; 
And now the whole wide lake in deep 
reix)se 

Is Imshed, and like a burnished mirror 
glows, 125 

Save where, along the shady western 
marge. 

Coasts with industrious oar, the charcoal 
barge. 

Their panniered train a group ol potters 
goad. 

Winding from side to side up the steep 
road; 

The i>easant, from yon cliff of fearful edge 
Shot, down the headlong path darts with 
his sledge; 131 

Bright beams the lonely mountain-horse 
illume 

Feetling hnid purple heath, “green 
rings,” * and broom ; 

While the sharp slutx' the slackened team 
confi)\mds, 

Downwanl the i>ouderous timber-wain re¬ 
sounds ; 13^ 

In foamy breaks the rill, with merry jxmg, 
Diushcxl o’er the rough rock, lightly’leai« 
along; 

Fnnn lonest>mo chapel at the mountain's 
fwt 

Three Immble Ih? 11 s their rustic chime I'e* 

ix'at; 

Sounds from the water-side the hammer¬ 
ed lK>at; 1^0 

And <iuarry thunders, hoartl re¬ 

mote ! 


* “Vlvl«l rings of greou.”—O rkbxwood’s 
on i:hoo(inff. 
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Even here, amid the sweep of endless 
woods, 

Blue pomp of lakes, high cliffs and falling 
floods, 

Not undelightful are the simplest charms, 

Found by the grassy door of mountain- 
farms. 145 

Sweetly ferocious,^ round his native 
walks, 

Pride of his siste^-^^'ives, the monarch 
stalks; 

Spur-clad his nervous feet, and firm his 
tread; 

A crest of purple tops the warrior’s head. 

Bright sparks his black and rolling e5’e- 
ball hurls 15*^ 

Afar, his tail he closes and unfurls ; 

On tiptoe reared, he strains his clarion 
throat, 

Threatened by faintly-answering farms 
remote: 

Again with his shrill voice the mountain 
rings, 

AVhile, flapped with conscious pride, re¬ 
sound his wings ! 155 

Where, mixed with graceful birch, the 
sombrous pine 

And yew-tree o’er the silver rocks recline, 

I love to mark the quarry’s moving trains, 

Dwarf panniered steeds, and men, and 
numerous wains: 159 

How busy all the enormous hive wdthin. 

AVhile Echo dallies with its various din ! 

Some (hear you not their chisels’ clinking 
sound ?) 

Toil, small as pygmies in the gulf pro¬ 
found ; 

Some, dim between the lofty cliffs de¬ 
scried, 

O’erwalk the slender plank from side to 
side; 165 

These, by the pale-blue rocks that cease¬ 
less ring. 

In airy baskets hanging, work and sing. 


1 “Dolcemente feroce.”—T asso.—I n this de¬ 
scription of the cock, I remembered a spirited one 
of the same animal in L’Agriculture, ou Les G6- 
orglques Francoises, of M. Rossuet. 


Just where a cloud alx)ve the mountain 
rears 

An edge all flame, the broadening sun 
appears; 

A long blue bar its aegis orb dirides, 170 

And breaks the spreading of its golden 
tides; 

And now that orb has touched the purple 
steep, 

Whose softened imagepenetrates.the deep. 

’Cross the calm lake’s blue shades the 
cliffs aspire. 

With towers and woods, a “prospect all 
on fire ; ” 175 

WTiile coves and secret hollows, through 
a ray 

Of fainter gold, a purple gleam betray. 

Each slip of la^\'n the broken rocks 
l>etween 

Shines in the light with more than earthly 
green: 

Deep yellow beams the scattered stem? 
illume, i 3 o 

Far in the level forest’s central gloom ; 

Waving his hat, the shepherd, from tlie 
vale, 

Directs his ^rinding dog the cliffs to 
scale,— 

The dog, loud barking, ’nnd the glittering 
rocks, 

Hunts, where his master points, the inter¬ 
cepted flocks. 135 

^^^lere oaks o’erhang the road the radiance 
shoots 

On taumy earth, wild weeds, and twisted 
roots; 

The druid-stones a brightened ring unfold; 

And all the babbling brooks are liquid 
gold; 

Sunk to a curve, the day-star lessens 

stm, 190 

Gives one bright glance, and drops behind 
the hill .3 

In these secluded vales, if village fame, 

Confirmed by hoary hairs, belief may 
claim; 

^^^len up the hills, as now, retired the 
light, __ 

1 From Thomson. 
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Stran^'e apparitions ino<;ke(l the shep- 
lierfFs si^Jit. >95 

The form sipijoars of one that spin's liis 
steeil 

Mifhvay alon^f the hill with desperate 
s]>eed; 

Unhurt pursues his leuKthemKl fliKht, 
while all 

Attend, atevery stretch, his headlontf fall. 
Anon, api^ears a brave, a KOrgeous show 
Of horsemen-shadows moving to and fro ; 
At intervals imjH^rial banners stream, 

And now the van reflects the solar Is'am ; 
The rear through iron brown lietrays a 
sullen gleam. 

While silent stands the admiring crowd 
lielow, 205 

Silent the visionary warriors go, 

Winding in ordered pomp their upwaixl 
way, * 

Till the last lianner of their long array 
Has disappeared, and ev«*ry trace is fled 
Of splendour—save the lx*acon's spiry 
head 210 

Tij)t with eve's latest gleam of burning 
red. 

Now, w'hile the solemn evening sha* 
(hnvs .sail. 

On slowly-waving pinions, down the vale; 
And, fronting the bright west, yon oak 
entwines 

Its darkening boughs and leaves in 
stronger line.s; 215 

Tis pleasant near tin* tranquil lake to 
stray 

Where, winding on along some secret bay, 
The swan uplifts his chest, and backward 
flings 

His neck, a varying arcb, liotween his 
towering wings: 

The ej’e that marks the gliding creature 
sees 220 

How graceful, pride caji lie, and how 
maje.stio, ease. 


1 Soc a ilc.sfrlptlcn of an appcnnuii-c of this hind 
in Clark s Survey of the bakes, aceoin|iunIed hy 
vouchers of Its veracity, that may amuse the 
reader. 


While tender cares and mild domestic 
loves 

With furtive watch pursue her as she 
moves. 

The female with a meeker charm sue- 
ceeds. 

And her brown little-ones around her 
leads, 225 

Nibbling the water lilies as they pa-ss. 

Or playing wanton with the floating grass. 
She, in a mother’s carc\ her l)eauty’s pride 
Ft»rgetting, calls the wearied to her side; 
Alternately they mount her Igick, and 
rest 230 

Close by her mantling wings’ embraces 
prest. 


Tx)ng may they float upon this flood 
serene; 

Theirs Ik* these holms untrodden, still, 
and green. 

Where leafy shades fence i»flf the bluster¬ 
ing gale. 

And breathes in peace the lil5' of tho 
vale! 235 

Yon isle, wliich feels m>t oven the milk¬ 


maid's f»H*t, 

Yet hears her song, “by distance made 
more sweet,” 

Yon isle conotuds their home, their Imt- 
liko Iniwer; 

Green water-rushes oveiNprt'ad tlio 
fliH)r; 

Long grass aiul willows form the woven 
wall, 2^0 

.\j\d swings above the nH>f the pt»plar tall. 

Thence issuing often with unwieldy stalk. 

They crush with broa<l black feet their 
flowery walk; 

Or, from the neighlxmring water, hoar at 
mom 

Tho hound, the horse s tread, and mellow 
horn; 245 

Involve their sev])ent-necks in elmngeful 
rings 

Rolletl wantonly between their slippery 
wings 

Or, starting up with noise and rude de- 
light. 

Force half upon the wave their cumbixjus 
flight. 


«Hn Evening 
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Fair Swan ! by all a mother's joys i 
caressed, 250 

Haply some wretch has eyed, and called 
thee blessed; 

Wlien \vith her infants, from some shady 
seat 

By the lake’s edge, she rose—to face the j 
noontide heat; 

Or taught their limbs along the dusty 
road 

A few short steps to totter with their 
load. 255 

I see her now, denied to lay her head, 

On cold blvie nights, in hut or straw-built 
shed. 

Turn to a silent smile their sleepy cry. 

By pointing to the gliding moon on high. 
—When low-hung clouds each star of 
summer hide, 260 

And fireless are the valleys far and wide, 
\Vhere the brook brawls along the public 
road 

Dark with bat-haunted ashes stretching 
broad, 

Oft has she taught them on her lap to lay 
The shining glow-worm; or, in heedless 
play, 265 

Toss it from hand to hand, disquieted; 
While others, not unseen, are free to shed 
Green unmolested light upon their mossy 
bed. 

Oh I when the sleety showers her path 
assail, 

And like a toiTent roars the headstrong 
gale; 270 

No more her breath can thaw their fingers 
cold. 

Their frozen arms her neck no more can 
fold; 

Weak roof a cowering form two babes to 
shield, 

And faint the fire a dying heart can 
yield! 

Press the sad kiss, fond mother! vainly 
fears 275 

Thy flooded cheek to wet them with its 
tears; 

No tears can chill them, and no bosom 
warms, 


Thy breast their death-bed, coffined ii^ 
thine arms! 

Sweet are the sounds that mingle from 
afar, 

Heard by calm lakes, as peeps the folding 
star, » 280 

Where the duck dabbles ’mid the rustling 
sedge, 

And feeding pike starts from the water’s 
edge. 

Or the swan stirs the reeds, his neck and 
bill 

Wetting, that drip upon the water still; 
And heron, as resounds the trodden 
shore, 285 

Shoots upward, darting his long neck 
before. 

Now, with religious awe, the farewell 
light 

Blends with the solemn colouring of 
night; 

’Mid groves of clouds that crest the moun¬ 
tain’s brow, 

And round the west’s proud lodge their 
shadows throw, 290 

Like Una shining on her gloomy way, 

The half-seen form of Twilight roams 
astray; 

Shedding, through paly loop-holes mild 
and small, 

Gleams that ui>on the lake’s still bosom 
fall; 

Soft o’er the surface creep those lustres 
pale 295 

Tracking the motions of the fitful gale. 
With restless interchange at once the 
bright 

Wins on the shade, the shade upon the 
• light. 

No favoured eye was e’er allowed to 
gaze 

On lovelier spectacle in faery days; 3^9 

When gentle Spii-its urged a sportive 

Brushing ^vith lucid wands the water’s face: 
While music, stealing round the glimmer¬ 
ing deeps, 

' Charmed the tall circle of the enchanted 
steeps. 
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—The lights are vanislied from the watery 
plains; 305 

No wreck of all the pageantry remains. 

Unhee<led night has overcome the vales: 

On the dark earth tlie wearied vision 
fails: 

The latest lingerer of the forest train. 

The lone black fir, forsakes the fadi.sl 
plain; 310 

Last evening sight, the cottage smoke, no 
more, 

liOst in the thickene<l darkness, glimmers 
hoar; 

And, towering from the sullen dark-browii 
mere. 

Like a hhvck wall, tlie moimtain-steeps 
appear. 

—Now o’er the sootlied accordant heart 
we feel 3,- 

A .sympathetic twilight slowly ste.al. 

And ever, as we fondly nmse, we find 

The soft gloom deciiening on tiie tranquil 
mind. 

Stay! pensive, aadjj^-p^wxsiog visions, 
stay! 

Ah no! as fades the vale, they fade 
away: 

Yet still the tender, vacant gloom I'e- 
mains; 

Still the cold cheek its shuddering tear 
retains. 


Tlie bird, who ceased, with fading light, 
to thread 

Silent the hedge or steamj* ri\ ulet’s !)ed, 

From his grey re-api>earing tower shall 
soon 

Salute with glrwLsome note the rising 
moon, 

While witli a lumry light .she fnxsts the 
ground. 

And ix)urs a dwjwr blue to -Kther's 
iKnind ; 

I*lease<l, as slie moves, lier ix>mp of cKnuls 
to fold 

In roliesof azure, fleeey-wbite. and gold. 


Alx»ve yon eastern hill, wlieiv darkne.^ 
brocKi.s 

O’er all its vanished dells, and hnvns, am 
woods: 


Where but a mass of shade the sight can 
trace, 

Kven now she shows, lialf-veiled, her love¬ 
ly face: 

Acn^ss the ghxnny valley flings her 

ligid. 335 

Far to tlie western slo|)es with hamlets 
white; 

And gives, where woods the chequei'ed 
upluiul strew. 

To tlie green corn of summer, autumn’s 
hue. 

Thus Ho|>e, first ix)uring from her bless* 
etl lioni 

Her dawn, far lovelier than the moon’s 
own morn, 340 

Till higher mounted, strives in vain to 
cheer ♦ 

The weary hills imi^ervioiis, blackening 

4 

near; 

Yet di>es slie still, unda\mteil, throw the 
while 

On darling six>ts remote her tempting 
smile. 


Fven now she decks for mo a distant 
scene, 

(lor dark and broad the gulf of time be¬ 
tween) 

Gilding tlmt cottage unth her fondest raj*, 

(Sole l)ourn, sole wish, solo object of my 
way; 

How fair its lawns and sheltering woods 
npix*ar! 

How sweet its streamlet murmurs in 
mine ear!) 

A\ lioro wtN my Friend, to happy days 
Hnall rise. 

Till om- small share of Imixllv,wining 
Sighs 

( For sighs will ever trouble human breath) 

Ciwp hushed mto the tranqiiil breast of 
deatli. 


I5ut now the clear bright Mwn he 
zemth gains 

And. riiny without six-ck. extend th 
plains: 

The d,M-|Hx.t cleft the mountains f.-o,i 
displays 


(pome written in T)out0, 
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Scarce hides a shadow from her searching 
rays; 

From the dark-blue faint silvery threads 
divide 

The hills, while gleams below the azure 
tide; 360 

Time softly treads; throughout the land¬ 
scape breathes 

A peace enlivened, not disturbed, by 
weaths 

Of charcoal-smoke, that, o’er the fallen 
wood, ■ 

Steal down the hUl, and along the 

flood. \ 


And still, perhaps, ^vith faithless gleam. 
Some other loiterers beguiling. 

Such views the youthful Bard allure ; 

But, heedless of the following gloom, 10 
He deems their colours shall endure 
Till peace go with him to the tomb. 

—And let him nurse his fond deceit, 

And what if he must die in sorrow ! 

^Vho would not cherish dreams so sweet, 
Though grief and pain may come to¬ 
morrow ? 16 

V. 


The song of mountain-streams, imheard 
by day, 365 

Now hardly heard, beguiles my home¬ 
ward way. 

Air listens, like the sleeping water, still, 

f o catch the spiritual music .o f the hill, 
roke only by the slow clock tolling deep, 
Or shout that wakes the ferry-man from 
sleep, 370 

The echoed hoof nearing the distant 
shore. 

The boat’s first motion—made with dash¬ 
ing oar; 

Sound of closed gate, across the water 
borne. 

Hurrying the timid hare through rustling 
com; 374 

The syjortive outcry of the mocking owl; 
And at long intervals the mill-dog’s howl; 
The distant forge’s swinging thump pro¬ 
found ; 

Or yell, in the deep woods, of lonely 
hound. 

rv. 

LINES 

WRITTEN WHILE SAILING IN A BOAT AT 

EVENING. 

[Composed 1789.—Published 1798.] 

How richly glows the water’s breast 
Before us, tinged with evening hues, 
While, facing thus the crimson west, 

The boat her silent course pursues! 

And see how dark the backward stream! 
A little moment past so smiling! 6 


REMEMBRANCE OF COLLINS, 

COMPOSED UPON THE THAMES NEAR 

RICHMOND. 

[Composed 1789.—Published 1798.] 

Glide gently, thus for ever glide, 

0 Thames! that other bards may see 
As lovely visions by thy side 
As now, fair river! come to me. 

0 glide, fair stream ! for ever so, S 

Thy quiet soul on all bestowng. 

Till all our minds for ever flow 
As thy deep waters now are flowing. 

Vain thought!—Yet be as now thou art, 
That in thy watei-s may be seen 10 

The image of a poet’s heart, 

How bright, how solemn, how serene I 
Such as did once the Poet bless, 

Who, murmuring here a later ^ ditty, 
Could find no refuge from distress 15 
But in the milder grief of pity. 

Now let us, as we float along. 

For him suspend the dashing oar; 

And pray that never child of song 
May know that Poet’s sorrows more. 20 
How calm ! how still! the only sound. 
The dripping of the oar suspended ! 

—The evening darkness gathers round 
I By virtue’s holiest Powers attended. 


1 Collins’ Ode on the death of Thomson, the 
last written, I believe, of the poems which were 
published during his Ufe-time. This Ode Is also 
alluded to in the next stanza. 
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DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES' 

TAKKN Ul ia.vc; A rKDKSTRIAN TOVU AMONC. 

TMK AM’S. 

(O>mpo9<;(l 17&1-02.—Publishctl 17P3.1 

TO 

THE REV. RORERT JOXEft, 

FKM.ow Of-' ST. .ioiin’s com.E(;f; 
cami{HHh;e. 

Dkar Sjr, 

Ilowevcr desirous I iniglit Iinvc l>ccn of 
giving yoti itroufs of tlic lilgli ]iiaco you liold in 
toy esteem, 1 shovdd have Ijoen cautious of 
wounding yoxir delicacy l)y tims jmhllely mliircss- 
Ing you, liiul not the clrcunisUuice <»f our linvlng 
Iwen conipanlons among the Ai|ts .secmesl to give 
tills dtsiUation ft propriety suflkient to do away 
any scruplo-s whieli your modesty might otlierwlso 
liavc fliiggosted. 

In inscribing tills little work to you I coasull 
niy heart. You know wcil how great Is tlio dllfer- 
ence between two companions lolling In a \) 09 tr 
cliaise and two travellers ploildlng slowly along 
till* road. Hide by .shle,eaeh with his little knap- 
Kiuk of neccs.sarlcs upon his shoulders. How 
iiiueli more of lieaiT between the two latter 1 

I am happy in !>ctng conscious that I shall have 
one render who will approach the conclusion of 
these few pages wltli regret. You they must cer¬ 
tainly Interest, in rumlmllng you of inomenU to 
whleh you can hardly look back without a pleasure 
not the less clear from u shade of inelaneboly. 
Yon will meet with few liuagca without recollect¬ 
ing the sjiot where wo obserA-otl them together; 
consequently, whatever Is frehle In my design, or 
spiritless In my colouring, will be amply suppllc*! 
by your own inomorj*. 

M'lth stni greater propriety I might have In¬ 
scribed to you a description of some of the fr«. 
turcs of your native mountaina, through which 
we have wandoroil together, in tho auno manner, 
with 60 much plcft-sura But tho scft-sunsota! 
whicli give such spluiulour to tho vale of Clwj vL 
Snowdon, the chair of Idris, the quiet vUlngc of 


^ The original (17D3> text of this Puciu will be 
louml in the Api>endlx. iqi. (i01-bl7. It illfter^i in 
many Important particulars from the fiuallv re¬ 
vised text hero given.—E p. 


Bctligelert, Mcnai and her Druids, the Alpine 
sleeps of the Conway, ami tlie still more interest¬ 
ing windings of tlie wizanl stream of the Dee, 
remain yet nntouehc»i. Apprehcn.slvc tliat my 
pencil may never be exerelstHl on these snlijoets, 

1 cannot let sllii this opiiortunlty of tiius pnldlcly 
a.s.snring you wUii how mneli affcvtlon and cstooin, 

1 am, dear Sir, 

Most sincerely yours. 

London. 17?3. W. WOUDSWOUTH. 

Iliipliliiess Of .she had l>con to bo fouml on earth) 
among the ehanns of Nature—P1oa.survs of the 
IHvlestrian 'lYavoller—.\ut!ii)r eri*sscs Franco 
to tlic Alps—IhYsent slate of tho Urando 
Charlrcnsc—Ijvke of Como—Time, Sunset- 
Same Se'cne, Twilight—Same Scene, Morning; 
its voluptuous Character; Old man ami forost- 
eottage miLslc—River Tusiv—Via Mala and 
Orl.son (Jii»sy—Sekcllonen thal—Ijvko of I’rl— 
Stormy sunset—Clmpcl of >Ynilam Tell—Force 
of liH-al emotion—I'hamoU-chaser—View of tlio 
lilgher AIjiiv—Manner of life of a Swiss moun¬ 
taineer, interspersed with views of Uio higher 
Ali«—Golden ago of tho Alps—Llfo and views 
conlimieil—Itivuz ties Vachca, famous Swiss 
Air—AblH'.v of KIn.sioUlcn ami Its pilgrims— 
A'aUey of (.'hamouny—Mont Blanc—Slavery of 
Siwoy—Influence of lllierty on eotti\ge-hapi»l- 
ness—Franco—Wish for tho Kxtlnmtlon of 
slavery—Conclusion. 

Wkrk there, Ix'low, n sixit of holy jrrouud 
Whei'o from distrei>s a ivftige might be 
found, 

And soUtudo preixuv the soul for heaven; 
Sure, nature’s Gotl that spot to man had 
given 

hero falls tlie purple muruing far and 
wide ^ 

In flakes of light uiwn the mountain-side; 
Where with loud voice tho jHJwer of water 
shakes 

The leafy wood, or alooivs in quiet lakes. 

Yet not unrocomivenswl the man shall 
roam, 

Who at the ciUl of summer quits his 
home, 

Aiul pKhIs through soiuo wide realm oVr 
valo and height. 

Though seeking only holiday delight; 

At least, not owming to himself an aim 
To which the sago would give a prouder 
name. 


©eecrtptive ^ftctc^ee, etc. 
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No gains too cheaply earned his fancy 

clo5% 15 

Thoughevery passing zephyr whispei's joy; 
Brisk toil, alternating wth ready ease, 
Feeds the clear current of his sjTnpathies. 
For him sod-seats the cottage-door adorn; 
And peeps the far-off spire, his evening 
bourn! 20 

Dear is the forest frowning o'er his head, 
And dear the velvet green-sward to his 
tread: 

Moves there a cloud o'er mid-day's flam¬ 
ing eye ? 

Upward he looks—“and calls it luxury 
Kind Nature's charities his steps at¬ 
tend ; 25 

In every babbling brook he finds a friend; 
^^^rile chastening thoughts of sweetest 
use, bestowed 

By ^\^sdom, moralise his pensive road. 
Host of his welcome inn, the noon-tide 
}x>wer, 

To his spai’e meal he calls the passing 
poor; 30 

He views the sun uplift his golden fire. 

Or sink, udth heart alive like Memnon’s 
lyre;^ 

Blesses the moon that comes vath kindly 
ray. 

To light him shaken by his rugged way. 
Back from his sight no bashful children 
steal; 35 

He sits a brother at the cottage-meal; 

His humble looks no shy restraint impart; 
Aixnrnd him plays at will the virgin heart. 
While unsuspended wheels the village 
dance, 

The maidens eye him ^vith enquiring 
glance, 40 

Much wondering by what fit of crazing 
care. 

Or desperate love, bewildered, he came 
there. 


A hope, that prudence could not then 
approve, 

That clung to Nature with a truant’s love, 

1 The IjTe of Meiunoa is reported to have 
emitted melancholy or cheerful tones, as It was 
touched by the sun’s evening or morning rays. 


O'er Gallia's wastes of corn my footsteps 

led : 45 

Her files of road-elms, higli alx)ve my head 

In long-drawn vista, rustling in the 
breeze; 

Or where her pathways straggle as they 
please 

By lonely farms and secret villages. 

But lo! the Alps, ascending white in 
air, 

Toy with the sun and glitter from afar. 

And now, emerging from the forests 
gloom, 

I gi'eet thee, Chai-treuse, while I mourn 
thy doom. 

Whither is fled that Power whose frown 
severe 

Awed sober Reason till she crouched in 


fear ? 


55 


That Silence, once in deathlike fetters 
}x)und, 

Chains that were loosened only by the 
sound 

Of holy rites chanted in measured round? 

—The voice of blasphemy the fane alarms, 

The cloister startles at the gleam of 
arms. ^ 

The thundering tube the aged angler 
hears, 

Bent o'er the groaning flood that sweeps 
away his tears. 

Cloud-piercing pine-trees nod their trou¬ 
bled heads. 

Spires, rocks, and lawms a browner night 
o’ei'spreads; 

Strong teiTor checks the female peasant’s 
sighs, 

And start the astonished shades at female 
eyes. 

From Bruno’s forest screams the affright¬ 
ed jay, 

And slow the insulted eagle wheels away. 

A viewless flight of laugliing Demon s 

mock 

The Cross, by angels planted* on the 
aerial i*ock. 7 ° 


* AUudlug to crosses seeu on the tops of the 
spirv rocks of Cliartreuse, which have ever)- ap¬ 
pearance of being inaccessible. 
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Q>ocm 0 written in '^ouiS- 


The “partinsf Genius*’ sighs with hollow 
hreath 

Along the mystic streams of Life and 
Death. * 

Swelling the outcry dull, that long re¬ 
sounds 

Portentous tlirough her old woods’ track¬ 
less lK)unds, 

Vallomhre,' ’mid her falling fanes, de- 
jilorcs, 75 

For ever broke, the .sabbath of her bowers. 


More plea.sed, my foot the hidden mar¬ 
gin roves 

Of Como, bosome<l deep in chestnxit 
groves. 

No meatiow.s thrown Ix'tween, the giddy 
steeps 

Tower, bare or sylvan, from the narrow 
deeps. 8o 

—To towns, whose shades of no nule 
noise complain. 

From ringing team apart and grating 
wain— 

To flat-roofed towns that touch the wa¬ 
ter’s bound. 

Or lurk in woody sunless glens profound, 

Or, from the bending roc-ks obtrusive 
cling. 85 

And o’er the whitened wave tlieir .sha¬ 
dows fling— 

The pathway leads, as round the stoops 
it twine.s; 

And Silence loves its purple roof of vinos. 

The loitering traveller hence, at evening, 
sees 


From rock-hewn steps the sail betwe 
the trees; 

Or marks ’mid opening cliffs fair dai 
eyed maids 

Tend the small harvest of their gard 
glades; 

Or stops the solemn mountain-shades 
view 

Stretch o’er the pictured mirror hro 
and blue, 

And track the yellow liglits from ste 
to steep, 


* Xatncs of rivers at the Chartreuse. 

3 Name of one of the valleys of the Chartreuse. 


As up the opposing hills they slowly 
creep. 

Aloft, here, half a village shines arrayed 
In golden light; half hides itself in 
shade: 

While, from amid the darkened roofs the 
spire. 

Restlessly flashing, seems to mount like 
tire: 100 

There, all unshaded, blazing forests throw 
Rich golden verdure on the lake below. 
Slow glides tlie sail along the illumined 
shore. 

And steals into the shade the lazy oar; 
Soft bosoms breathe around contagious 
sighs 105 

And amorous music on tl\e water dies 

How blest, delicio\is scene! the eye that 
greets 

Thy open beauties, or thy lone retreats; 
Beholds the unwearied sweep of wood 
that scales 

Thy cliffs; the endless waters of thy 
vales; no 

Thy lowly cots that sprinkle all tlie shore. 
Each with its household l>oat beside the 
door; 

Thy torrents shooting from the clear-blue 
sky; 

Thy towns that cleave, like swallows* 
nests, on high; 

That glimmer hoar in eve’s lost light, 
descried 115 

Dim from the twilight water's shaggy side, 
Whence lutes and voices douni the en¬ 
chanted wcxxls 

Steal, and comix)se the oar-forgotten 
flcxxls; 

—Thy lake that, streaked or dappled, 
blue or grey, 

’Mid smoking woods gleams hid frvmi 
morning's ray ,2^ 

Slow-travelling down the westen^ hills, 
to enfold 

Its green-tinged margin in a blaze of 
gold; 

Tliy glittering steeples, whence the matin 
l)ell 

Calls forth the woodman from his desert 
cell, 


©eecrtptitje etc. 
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And quickens the blithe sound of oare 
that pass 125 

Along the steaming lake, to early mass. 

But now farewell to each and all—adieu 
To every charm, and last and chief to 
you. 

Ye lovely maidens that in noontide shade 
Rest near your little plots of wheaten 
glade-; 

To all that binds the soul in powerless 
ti'ance, 

Lip-dewTing song, and ringlet - tossing 
dance; 

WTiere sparkling eyes and breaking smiles 
illume 

The sylvan cabin’s lute-enlivened gloom. 

—Alas ! the very murmur of the streams 
Breathes o’er the failing soul voluptuous 
dreams, 136 

While Slavery, forcing the sunk mind to 
dwell 

On joys that might disgrace the captive’s 
cell, 

Her shameless timbrel shakes on Como’s 
marge. 

And lures from bay to bay the \'ocal 
barge. 140 

Yet are thy softer arts wdth power in¬ 
dued 

To soothe and cheer the poor man’s soli¬ 
tude. 

By silent cottage-doors, the peasant’s 
home 

Left vacant for the day, I loved to roam. 
But once I pierced the mazes of a wood 
In which a cabin undeserted stood; 146 

There an old man an olden measure 
scanned 

On a rude viol touched with withered 
hand. 

As lambs or fawns in April clustering lie 
Under a hoary oak’s thin canopy, 150 
Stretched at his feet, with steadfast up¬ 
ward eye, 

His children’s children listened to the 
sound; 

—A Hermit with his family around! 

But let us hence; for fair Locarno 
smiles 


Embowered in walnut slopes and citron 

isles: i55 

Or seek at eve the banks of Tusa’s stream. 
Where, ’mid dim towers and w’oods, her ^ 
waters gleam. 

From the bright wave, in solemn gloom, 
retire 

The dull-red steeps, and, darkening still, 
aspire 

To where afar rich orange lustres glow 
Round undistinguished clouds, and rocks, 
and snow: 161 

Or, led where Via Mala’s chasms confine 
The indignant waters of the infant Rhine, 
Hang o’er the abyss, whose else imper¬ 
vious gloom 

His burning eyes ndth fearful light il¬ 
lume. 165 

The mind condemned, without reprieve, 
to go 

O'er life's long deserts with its charge of 
woe. 

With sad congratulation joins the train 
Where beasts and men together o’er the 
plain 

Move on—a mighty caravan of pain : 170 
Hope, strength, and courage, social suf¬ 
fering brings. 

Freshening the wilderness with shades 
and springs. 

—There be whose lot far otherwise is 
cast: 

Sole human tenant of the piny waste, 

By choice or doom a gipsy wanders here, 
A nursling babe her only comforter; 176 

Lo, where she sits beneath yon shaggy 
rock, 

A cowering shape half hid in curling 
smoke! 

When lightning among clouds and 
mountain-snows 

Predominates, and darkness comes and 
goes, 

And the fierce torrent at the flashes broad 
Starts, like a horse, beside the glaring 
road— 


* The river along whose banks you descend in 
crossing the Alps by the Simplon Pass. 
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She seeks a covert from t)ie battering Fixed on the anchor left bj’Him who saves 
sliower ' -Vlike in whelming snows and roaring 

In the roofed bridge;* the bridge, in that ' waves, 

dread hour, 

It.-<elf all trembling at the torrents i>o\ver. But soon a pe(>ple<l region on tho sight 

OlMuis—a little world of calm delight; 

Nor is slie more at ease (»)i some stHi Where mists, susiK'iidt'd on the expiring 
night, 186 gale, 210 

When not a star supi)lies the comft)rt of Si)read rooHiko o'er the deep secludetl vale, 
its light; And beams of evening, slipping in Ijo- 

Only the waning moon hangs dull and red * tween, 

Alxive a melanclmly nunmtain's head. Gently illuminate a soIat scone:— 

Then sets. In total gloom the Vagrant Here, on tlie brown wood-cottages'* tliey 
sighs, 190 sleep, 214 

Stoops her sick hea<l, and shuts lier weary Tliere, t>ver ri*ck or sloping i>asture crot*p. 

eyes: On us we jouniey, in clear view displayetl. 

Or on her lingers counts the <listant clock, Tlio still vale lengthens underneath its 
Ur to tlio drowsy crow of midnight cock shade 

Lbtens (*r <iuakes while from tlie forest's Of low-hung vaixmr: on tho freshened 
golf I mt‘ad 

Howls near and nearer yet the famislied , The given light sparkles;—tlio dim 1 h)W0I‘s 
"-■ olf. 195 1 recetle. 

I While pastoral pijx's and streams tlu' 
From the green vale of Urs^uvn smooth ; landscaix* hill, 2^ 


aiul wide 

Dc'-cend we now, the maddened Keuss 
our guide; 

By roc‘ks that, sliutting out the blessetl 
day, 

Cling tivmblingly to mcks as hxise as ! 


And Ivlls t»f pjissing mules that tinkle 

dull, 

In solemn shaix's IxTiiiv the a<lmiring »'ye 
Dilated hang tlie misty ]lines on high. 
Huge convent domes with pinnacles and 
towel's. 


• And aiitiipie castles s<vn tliivugh gleainy 

l^y cells- ujMni whose image, wliile he showers. 

prays 200 

The kneeling pea.sant scarcely dares to Fixnn such ix.nmntic divams, my «^ul. 
,, I awake 

'Tear*^ tWatli-ci-uss-* planted , To sterner pleiisure, wheiv, by Uri's lake. 

Ill ^'atmv's pristine majesty outspread, 

T mt “ Winds ncitluT rcnwl nor i«Ul, for toot to 

1 fiat ra(!e<l silent from tlio iipwanl eye I trend • 

Un.nov,..! with each r.ulo for... of ,H-ril i Tho nnks rise nakcKl .e. a w,Ul, or stn-tcl, 

lii^n • 


^5 


Far oVr the water, hung with groves vT 

* Most of the hrMges anioiiK the Alps arc of I , , 231 

woo(l,an.l covcrcfl: these bridges have a heavy -^-****“ P»PO» from loftier steei>s asevnd, 
apl>camnce, and rather Injure the effect of the sh>P f^ut where oivatiou stX'ins to end 
(scenery In 8,.me places. , Vot here and there, if 'mid tho savage' 


scene 


3 ^ 


2 The Catholic religion prevails here: these 
ccIIm arc, as Is well known, very common In the 1 \ . . 

Catholic countries, planted, like the Homan ■ ^ scanty jilot of smiling gnvn. 

tomh.s. along tlie road .side, ; ^ V from tho lake a Kigzag path will ere»Mi 

“ (Yossch, con.„wn.«nulvo or tho .lo.ths of I ' - L mwiucrtxp 

travellers, by the full of snow and other aceldents. I 4 Th.^ h - i * 1 . 

arc very common iUung this dreadmi road. , arc all bidutf" 


©cecriytive etc. 
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To reach a small wood-hut hung boldly 
on the steep. 

—Before those thresholds (never can they 
know 

The face of traveller passing to and fro,) 
peasant leans upon his pole, to tell 240 

For whom at morning tolled the funeral 
bell; 

Their watch-dog ne'er his angry bark for- 
goes, 

Touched by the beggar’s moan of human 
woes; 

The shady porch ne’er offered a cool seat 

To pilgrims overcome by summers heat. 

Yet thither the world’s business finds its 

way , 

At times, and tales unsought beg\iile tlie 

And there are those fond thoughts winch 
Solitude, 

However stem, is powerless to exclude. 

There doth the maiden watch her lover’s 
sail . 250 

Approaching, and upbraid the tardy gale, 

At midnight hstens till his parting oar, 

And its last echo, can be heard no more. 


And what if ospreys, cormorants, herons 

cry, 

Amid tempestuous vapours dn\nng oy, 

Or hovering over wastes too bleak to rear 
That common growth of earth, the food¬ 
ful ear; 

Where the green apple shrivels on the 
spray, 

And pines the unripened pear m sum¬ 
mer’s kindliest ray; 

Contentment shares the desolate domain 
With Independence, child of high Dis¬ 
dain. . 

Exulting ’mid the winter of the skies, 

Shy as the jealous chamois, Freedom flies, 
And grasps by fits her mvord, and often 

eyes; 

And sometimes, as from rock to rock she 
bounds, . 2^5 

Tlie Patriot nymph starts at imagmed 
sounds, 

And, wildly pausing, oft she hangs aghast, 
Whether some old Swiss air hath checked 
her haste, 


Or thrill of Siiartan fife is caught lietween 
the blast. 

Swoln with incessant rains from hour 
to hour, 270 

All day the floods a deepening murmur 

IX)ur: 

The sky is veiled, and every clieerful 
sight: 

Dark is the region as with coming night; 
But what a sudden burst of overpowering 
light! 

Triumphant on the bosom of the storm, 
Glances the wheeling eagle’s glorious 
form! 

Eastward, in long perspective glittering, 
shine 

Tlie wood-crowned cliffs that o er the lake 
recline; 

Those lofty cliffs a hundred streams un¬ 
fold. 

At once to pillars turned that flame with 

gold; , 

Behind his sail the peasant shrinks, to 

shun 

The west, that bums like one dilated sun, 
A crucible of mighty compass, felt 
By mountains, glowing till they seem to 
melt. 284 


But, lo! the boatman, overawed, lieforo 
The pictured fane of Tell suspends his oar; 
Confused the Marathonian tale api>ears, 
While his eyes sparkle with heroic tears. 
And who, that walks where men of an¬ 
cient days 

Have wrought wdth godlike arm the de^s 
of praise, 

Feels not the spirit of the place control. 

Or rouse and agitate his labouring soul- 
Say, who, by thinking on Canadian hills, 

Or ^vild Aosta lulled by 

On Zutphen’s plain, or on that highland 

Through which rough Garry cleaves his 
way, can tell 

What high resolves exalt the tenderes 
thought 

Of him whom passion rivets to the ^pot, 
Where breathed the gale that caught 
Wolfe’s happiest sigh. 
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And the last sunbeam fell on Bayard's 
eye; yx> 

Whore bleeding Sidney' from tlie cup re¬ 
tired. 

And glad Dundee iji “faint huz/.as" ox- 
pi red ? 

But now with other mind I stand alone 
UiMm the sinnmit of this naked cone. 

And watch the fearless chamois-hunter 
chase 305 

His prej', through tracts abrupt of (Iso¬ 
late space, 

* Through vacant worlds u here Nature 
n<!ver gave 

A brook to murmur or a lK>ugh to wa\ e. 
Which unsubstantial Bluintoins isaered 
keep; 

Tliro’ worlds where Life, and \'oice, and 
Motion sleep; 310 

Where silent Hours their de.ath-Uke sway 
extend, 

Save when the avalanche breaks loose, to 
rend 

Its way with uproar, till the ruin, drowned 
In some dense wood or gulf of snow pix)- 
found. 

Mocks tlie dull ear of Time with deaf 
aljortive sound. jj- 

Tin his, while uandering on from : 
height to height, 

To see a planet’s iK)inp and steady light 
In the least starof scarce-appearing night; 
While the pale moon moves near him, on 
the bound 

Of ether, shining with diminished round. 
And far and wide the icy summits blaze, 
Itejoicing in the glory of her rays: 

To him the day-star glitters small and 
bright. 

Shorn of its l>eAms, insufferably white. 

And ho can look beyond the sun, and view 
l hase faat-r^eding depths of sable blue 
r Ijing till vision can no more pursue ! 
“At once bewildering mists aixmnd him 
close, 3 

And cold and hunger are his least of w oes: 

' For mast of the images in the next sixteen 
jerscs. I lun Indebted to M. Itaymond’* inteix'stliig 

traoslation of Coxe's 

lour In SivltzcrUnd. 


The Demon of the snow, with angry roar 
Descending, shuts for aye his prison door. 
Soon with despair's whole weight his spi¬ 
rits sink; 332 

Bread li.os he none, the snow must be lus 
drink; 

And, ere ins eyes can close upon the day. 
The eagle of the Alfis o’ershades her prej*. 

Now coucli thyself where, heard with 
fear afar, 336 

Thundei-s through echoing innes the liead- 
long Aar; 

Or ratlier stay to taste the mild deliglit> 
Of jiensive Underwalden's ^ pastoral 
lieights. 

—Is tliere who 'mid these awful wilds 
has .sc'cn 340 

The native Genii walk the inounU\in 
green ? 

Or heard, while otlier worlds their charms 
reveal, 

Soft music o'er tiie aerial summit steal? 

\\ Idle o'er the desert, answering every 
close, 

Kich steam of sweetest i>erfume come.- 
and goes. 

—And smv theiv is a secret Power that 
reigns 

Here, where' no trace of man the six>t 

prefanes 

Ni)ught but the c/m/rfs,* flut and bare, on 
high 

Susi>endcd 'mid the quiet of the sky: 

Or distant herds that imsturing upwnrel 
creep, ^ 

And. not untended, climb tlie dangerous 
steep. 

How still! no irreligious sound or sight 
Rouses the soul from her severe delight. 
An idle voice tlie sahliath region tills 
Of Deep tlint colls to Deep across the hills, 
And witli that voice ncoorels the scx>thing 

356 

* The people of this Canton are snpiH'se^l to l>e 

of a niorc inclanchobv dlsiH>8ltU>n than the other 

InhablUnts of the All's; this. If tme, may pro- 
henUm^ Swiss 
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Of drowsj" bells, for ever tinkling round; 

Faint wail of eagle melting into blue 

Beneath the cliflfs, and pine-wood's steady 
sugh 

The solitary heifer’s deepened low; 360 

Or rumbling, heard remote, of falling 
snow. 

All motions, sounds, and voices, far and 
nigh, 

Blend in a music of tranquillity ; 

Save when, a stranger seen below, the 
boy 

Shouts from the echoing hills wdth savage 
joy. 365 

^^^len, from the sunny breast of open 
seas, I 

And bays with myrtle fringed, the 
southern breeze 

Comes on to gladden April with the 
sight 

Of green isles ^videning on each snow- 
clad height; 

When shouts and lowing herds the valley 

fill 370 

And louder torrents stun the noon-tide 
hill, 

The pastoral Swiss begin the cliffs to 
scale, 

Leaving to silence the deserted vale; 

And, like the Patriarchs in their simple 
age, ^ 

Move, as the verdure leads, from stage 
to stage; 375 

High and more liigh in summer’s heat 
they go, 

And hear the rattling thunder far below; 

Or steal beneath the mountains, half- 
deterred, 

Where huge rocks tremble to the bellow¬ 
ing herd. 

One I behold who, ’cross the foaming 
flood, 3®o 

Leaps with a bound of graceful hardi¬ 
hood ; 

Another high on that green ledge;—he 
gained 


1 Sugh, a Scotch word expressive of the sound 
of the wind through the trees. 


The tempting spot with every sinew 
strained; 

And downward thence a knot of grass 
he throws. 

Food for his beasts in time of winter 
snows. 385 

—Far different life from what Tradition 
hoar 

Transmits of happier lot in times of yore! 
Then Summer lingered long; and honey 
flowed 

From out the rocks, the wild bees* safe 
abode: 

Continual waters welling cheered the 
waste, 390 

And plants were wholesome, now of 
deadlj' taste: 

Nor Winter yet his frozen stores liad 
piled. 

Usurping where the fairest herbage 
smiled: 

Nor Hunger driven the herds from pas¬ 
tures bare, 

To climb the treacherous cliffs for scanty 
fare. 395 

Then the milk-thistle flourished through 
the land, 

And forced the full-sw'oln udder to de¬ 
mand, 

Thrice every day, the pail and welcome 
hand. 

Thus does the father to his children tell 
Of banished bliss, by fancy loved too 
well. 400 

Alas ! that human guilt provoked the rod 
Of angry Nature to avenge her God. 

Still Nature, ever just, to him imparts 
Joys only given to uncorrupted hearts. 

’Tis mom: with gold the verdant moun¬ 
tain glows; 405 

More high, the snowy peaks with hues 

of rose. 

Far stretched beneath the many*tinted 
hills, 

A mighty waste of mist the valley fills, 

A solemn sea! w hose billow’s w’ide around 
Stand motionless, to awful silence 
bound: . 41° 

Pines, on the coast, through mist their 
tops uprear, 


(pocme written in 'Poui@. 



That like to leaning' ma.-5ts of stranded 
ships appear. 

A sinjrlo ehjusnj, u k'ulf of ^rUx)niy blue, 
Gai>es in the centre of the sea— atid. 
throni^h 

That dark mysterious jjiilf ascending:, 
sound 4*5 

Tnnunierable streams witli roar profound. 
Mount tlirou^h the nearer va|>ours notes 
of birds, 

And merry Hageolet; tlie b)\v of henls, 
The bark of doKs tlie heifer‘.s tinklinvT l>ell. 
Talk, laughter, and i)erehaneo a elnireli- 
tower knell: 420 

Think not the |»eiusi\nt from aloft luus 
ga/.e<i 

And heard with heart immovetl, witli soul 
unraisod: 

Xt)r is his spirit less enrapt, nor less 
.‘Alive to indej)endent liappiness, 

Then, when ho lies, out-stretched, at 
even-tide 425 

Upt>n the fragrant mountain's p\u*i»le 
side: 

For as tlie plexsures of his simple day 
Heyond his native valley seldom stray, 
iS’ouglit round its darling precincts can 
he find 

Hut brings some jwust enjiiyment to bis 
mind; 

^VhiIe Hope, reclining uism I’leasuiv's 
urn, 

Hinds her wild wreaths, juid whisiiers his 
return. 


Once, Man entirely free, alone and wild. 

Was blest as free—for ho was Nature's 
ehild. 

He, all suiierior )mt liis GikI disdain- 

435 

Walked none restraining, and by none 
restnuned: 

Confe.ssed no law but what his reason 
taught, 

Hid all he wished, and wishe*! but what 
ho ought. 


As num in his primeval dower arrayed 
The im.ago of lus glorious Sire dis- 
I'liiyod, 

•Even ti(\ by faithful Nature guanlwl, 
here 


The traec.s of primeval Man api>ear; 

The simple dignity no forms deliase ; 

The eye sublime, and surly lion-grat'o: 

The slave of none, of l»eiusts altiue tho 
lord, 445 

His Umk he prizes, nor neglects his 
sword; 

—Well taught by that to feel his rights, 
prepared 

With this “the bles>ings he enjoys to 
guard.” 

And as his native hills encircle ground 

For many a marvellous victory renown- 

t^d. 450 

The work of Fn‘edom daring to oppi^\ 

With few in arms,* iimumerablo foes. 

When to those famous fields his stei»s are 
led. 

An unknown power conneets him with 
the dead: 

For images t>f other worlds are there; 455 

.Vwful the light, and holy is the air. 

Fitfully, and in flashes, through his s^.>ul. 

Like .sun lit temjK'sts, tixmbled tn\ns- 
lK)rts roll; 

His lH>som heaves his Spirit towel's a- 
mnin, 

IWyond the senses ami their little 
reigiu 400 

Ami oft, wlum thaf dreml vision hath 
past by, 

He holds with Gtnl himself communion 
high. 

Then.* where tho iH*al of swolUng torrents 
tills 

The sky-nK>fod temple t>f the eternal hills; 

Or, when u|xm tlio mountain's silent 
brew 


* .\lhullng to several ImttKs whlvli tho Swiss 
In very miuOl numl»ers have givlue^l over Uulr 
oppressors, the House of ,\uslrla; ami, in par¬ 
ticular, to one fought at NanVls near Hlarus, 
where three hnmlnsl ami thirty men are Raid to 
have defeatoil an army of Wtwoon fifteen ami 
twenty Ihousiuiil Austriiuis. Scatlciwl over the 
valley are to Ih) fonm) eleven stem's, witli this 
inscription, 18SS, tho year the Ivitllo wi\s fought, 
nmrktng out, as I was toUl mam the s]H>t, the 
Rcvcml places where the Austrians, attempting to 
make u stami, were ropnls«i) anew. 
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Reclined, he sees, above him and l>elow. 
Bright stars of ice and azure fields of 
snow; 

While needle peaks of granite shooting 
bare 

Tremble in ever-varying tints of air. 

And when a gathering weight of shadows 
brown 47 ° 

Falls on the valleys as the sun goes 
down; 

And Pikes, of darkness named and fear 
and storms,' 

Uplift in quiet their illumined forms, 

In sea-like reach of prospect round him 
spread. 

Tinged like an angel’s smile all rosy 
red— 475 

Awe in his breast with holiest love unites. 
And the near heavens impart their own 
delights. 

When downward to his winter hut he 
goes. 

Dear and more dear the lessening circle 
grows; 

That hut which on the hills so oft em¬ 
ploys 4^ 

His thoughts, the centml i>oint of all his 
joys. 

And as a swallow, at the hour of rest, 
Peeps often ere she darts into her nest. 

So to the homestead, where the grandsire 
tends 

A little prattling child, he oft descends, 
To glance a look upon the well-matched 
pair; 4^6 

Till storm and dri\dng ice blockade him 
there. 

There, safely guarded by the woods be¬ 
hind, 

He hears the chiding of the baffled wind. 
Hears Winter calling all his teiTors 
round, 49 ° 

And, blest wdthin himself, he shrinks not 
from the sound. 

Through Nature’s vale his homely plea¬ 
sures glide, 


* As Schrock-Horn, the piko of terror; Wetter 
Honi, the pike of storms, &c., Ac. 


Unstained by envy, discontent, and 
pride; 

The bound of all his vanitj', to deck. 

With one'bright bell a favourite heifer’s 
neck; 495 

Well pleased upon some simple annual 

feast, 

Remembered half the year and hoped tlie 
rest. 

If dairy-produce, from his inner hoard. 

Of thrice ten summers dignify the board. 
—Alas! in every clime a flying ray 500 
Is all we have to cheer our wintry way ; 
And here the unwilling mind may more 
than trace 

The general sorrows of the human race : 
The churlish gales of penury, that blow 
Cold as the north-u ind o'er a wa>te of 
snow, 5°5 

To them the gentle groups of bliss deny 
That on the noon-day bank of leisure lie. 
Yet morecompelled by Powers which 
only deign 

! That solitary man disturb their reigii, 
Powers that support an unremitting strife 
With all the tender charities of life, 511 
Full oft the father, when his sons have 
gix>wn 

To manhood, seems their title to disown ; 
And from his nest amid the storms of 
heaven 

Drives, eagle-like, those sons as he was 
driven; 5^5 

With stem composure watches to the 

plain— 

And never, eagle-like, beholds again ! 

When long familiar joys are all re¬ 
signed, 

Why does their sad remembrance haunt 
the mind? 

Lo! where through fiat Batavia’s \\nllowy 
groves, 5 -® 

Or by the lazy Seine, the exile roves; 

O’er the curled watei*s Alpine measures 
swell. 

And search the affections to their inmost 
cell; 

Sweet poison spreads along the listener s 
veins, 

Turning past pleasures into mortal pains. 
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Poi-Hon, which not a frame of steel can 
brave, 326 

Bows his young head with sorrow to the 
grave.* 


Gay lark of hoi>e, thy silent song re- 
.sume! 

Ye flattering eastern lights, once more 
the hills illume! 

Fresh galea and dew.s of life's delicious 
mom, 5^30 

And thou, lost fragrance of the heart, 
r(*tum ! 

Alas ! the little joy to man allowed 
Fades like the lustre of an evening cloud ; 
Or like the l)eaut.v in a flower installed, 

\\ hose season Wius, and cannot l»e re¬ 
called. 

Yet, when oppreat by sickness, gri<*f,'or 
care. 

And taught that pain is i)le;tsure’a natural 
heir, 

We still confide in more than we can 
know; 

I)eath wo\ild Ij*- el.se the favourite friend 
of woe. 

Mid savage rocks and sea.s of snow 
that .sliine, 

Between interminable tracts of pine. 
^\’ithin a temple stands an awful shrine. 
By an uncertain light revealed, that falls 
On the mute Imago and the troubled 
walla. 

Oh ! give not me that eye of hanl dis- 
dain 

That views undimmed, Einsiedlen's'^ 
wretched fane. 

While ghastly faces through the gloom 
appear, 

Alx>rtive joy, and hoiw that works in 
fear; 

^\■|lile prayer contends with .silenc«I 
agony, 


caileTMn''F,!;l:"r'n 

."rte trooil " 

* Tl'Js shrine Is rcsortcil to. fVoiii a Iioiw of 
timl every comer of the 

Im'c bnr" ' or I’CKlIlv 


Surely in other thoughts contempt may 
die. 550 

If the sad grave of human ignorance bear 

One flower of hope—oh, pass and leave it 
there! 

The tall sun, pausing 011 an Alpine 
spire. 

Flings o'er the wilderness a stream of fire: 

Xow meet we other pilgrims ere the 

‘’“y 555 

Close on the remnant of tlieir weary way; 

While they are drawing toward the sacred 
fl(K)r 

^\’hero, so they fondly think, the worm 
shall gnaw no more. 

How gaily murmur and how sweetly 
taste 

The fountains* reared for them amid the 
'vaste! 

Their tliirst they slake:—they wash their 
toil-woni feet, 

And some with tears of joy each otlier 
greet. 

Yes, I must see you when yo first l»ehold 

Those holy turrets tipiK^l with evening 
gold. 

In that glad moment will for you a 
sigh 

Be heaved of charitable syiniiat]»y ; 

In that glad inomout when your hands 
aiv prest 

In mute devotion on the thankful breast! 

Last, let us ttini to Chamouny that 
shields 

M ith rocks and gloomy woods her fertile 
fields: 

I'ive streams of ice amid her cots de- 
scend. 

And mth wild flowers and blooming 
orchards blend 

A scene more fair than what the Gi^xiau 
feign.s 

Of purple lights and ever-ven»al plains: 

tlere all the soi\sons revel hand in 
hand: 

5 o 


• Rti.lc fountains l.nllt „n,t covei«l with slwM, 

Isl-nu oTrr.ntalta 


ttc. 
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’Mid lawns and shades by breezy ri\*iilets 
fanned, 

They sport beneath that mountain’s 
matchless height 

That holds no commerce with the sum¬ 
mer night. 

From age to age, throughout his lonely 
bounds 

The crash of min BtfuUy resounds; 580 

Appalling havoc! but serene his brow, 
Where daylight lingers on perpetual 
snow; 

Glitter the stars above, and all is black 
below. 

What marvel then if many a Wanderer 
sigh, 584 

While roars the sullen Arve in anger by, 
That not for thy reward, unrivall’d Vale! 
Waves the ripe harvest in the autumnal 
gale; 

That thou, the slave of slaves, art doomed 
to pine 

And droop, while no Italian arts are 
thine, 

To soothe or cheer, to soften or refine. 590 

Hail Freedom! whether it was mine to 
stray. 

With shrill winds whistling round my 
lonely way. 

On the bleak sides of Cumbria’s heath- 
clad moors. 

Or where dank sea-weed lashes Scotland’s 
shores; 

To scent the sweets of Piedmont’s breath¬ 
ing rose, 595 

And orange gale that o’er Lugano blows; 
Still have I found, where Tyranny pre¬ 
vails, 

That virtue languishes and pleasure fails. 
While the remotest hamlets blessings share 
In thy loved presence known, and only 
there; 600 

JTcar^-blessings—outward treasures too 
which the eye 

Of the sun peeping through the clouds 
can spy, 

And every piassing breeze will testify. 
There, to the ix)rch, belike with jasmine 
bound 


Or woodbine wreaths, a smoother path is 
wound; 605 

The housewife there a brighter garden 
sees. 

Where hum on busier wing her happy 
bees; 

On infant cheeks there fresher roses blow; 
And grey-haired men look up with livelier 
brow,— 

To greet the traveller needing food and 
rest; 610 

Housed for the night, or but a half-hour’s 
guest. 

And oh, fair France! though now the 
traveller sees 

Thy three-striped banner fluctuate on the 
breeze; 

Though martial songs have banished songs 
of love, 

And nightingales desert the village grove, 
Scared by the fife and mmbling dmm’s 
alarms, 616 

And the short thunder, and the flash of 
arms; 

That cease not till night falls, when far 
and nigh, 

Sole sound, the Sourd^ prolongs his 
mournful cry; 

—Yet hast thou found that Freedom 
spreads her power 620 

Beyond the cottage hearth, the cottage- 
door: 

All nature smiles, and o-wns beneath her 
eyes 

Her fields peculiar, and peculiar skies. 
Yes, as I roamed where Loii-et’s waters 
glide 

Through mstling aspens heard from side 
to side, 625 

When from October clouds a milder light 
Fell where the blue flood rippled into 
white; 

IVIethought from every cot the watchful 
bird 

Crowed with ear-piercing power till then 
unheard; 

1 Ad Insect so called, which emits a short, 
melancholy cry, heard at the close of the sum¬ 
mer evenings, on the banks of the Loire. 
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Kach clackin{< mil), that Ijroko t\w inur- 
imiriii},' streams 630 

K<i(ke(l tile charmed thouglit in mure 
(h*lij<htftil (lr*.*ams; 

CMiasiiijr those pleasant dreams the fall- 
in>c leaf 

Auoke a fainter sense of moral ^rief; 

Tlie mensunsj echo of the distant Hail 

^\’o^md in more welcome caulence ilown 
the vale; 635 

With more majestic comNo^ the water 
rolled. 

And ri|M.*nin^' f<*liaK'e shone with richer 
j;ol«l. 

—lUit foes are Katlierinjf-Lilierty must 
raise 

Ked on the lulls her Ix-'acon's far-seen 
Maze; 


So shall its waters from the heavens 
supi>lied 

In copious showers, from earth hy whole¬ 
some springs. 

Brood oVr tlio loniJr-parched lands with 
Nile-liko wind's ! 

And yrant that every sceptred child of 
clay 

Who cries presumptuous, “Here the flood 
shall stay,” 660 

May in its pro^'ress see thy vruidin^' hand, 

*Vn(l cease the ucknowlcHlj'od purpcx^o to 
withstand ; 

Or. swept in an^'er from tlio iusnUeil 
short', 

Sink with Ids servile liands, to rise no 
more ! 


Must bid the tocsin ^in^c from tower to 
tower!— 6^0 

Nearer and nearer comes the tryinjr liour! 

Rejoice, bravo Land, thou*fh prides i»er- 
\(‘ited ire 

Rouse hell’s own aid, and wrap thy fields 
in tire: 

Lo. from tlie flames a jcreat and Kh'rious 
liirtli; 


As if a new-made lieaven were hailing a 
new earth ! 645 

—All cannot b«': the proniiso is Ux) fair 
For creatures dtxuned to brcatlio tern's- 
trial air: 

\ et n(*t for this will soIht ivjLson fixnvn 
UiH.n that promise, nor the liujio dis- 
own; 

Siie knows that only from IukIi aims 
ousuo 6.(3 

Rich j^uerdons, and to them alono aro 
due. 


To-nij^ht, my Friend, within this hum¬ 
ble cot 66^ 

Be scorn and fear and lu)|x* alike foiyot 

In timely slet'p; and when, at break of 
tlay. 

On tlie bill iieaks tlio ^distonintf snnlx.'ams 

phkv, 

M itli a li^bt heart our course we may 
renew, 

i he tii*st wliofio footstoiis print tho monn- 
t.ain dew. 6 -q 

VTT. 

LINES 

Ix'fl in>on a Seat In a Yeiv-tnv. which stands 
near the lake of Ii>thwnlle, on a <io.wlAU' ]^Tt 
of the shore, commanding a Kautmil pnvsiavt. 

[IlcRiin ITST.-Completisl irPfl.-rnbHsln\l iTPs.] 

N.^v, Traveller! rest. This loneb’ Yew- 
tive stands 


Great God! by whom tlio strifes of men 
aro weighed 

In an imiiartial liahuue, jrive thino aid 

To tlie just cause; and, oh! do tliou pre- 
side 


0\cr the mijfhty stream now sproadir 
"'icle: ^ 

* The «lulle.s upon many parts of tho From 
rheni were so exorbitant, that the poorer iKxml 
deia-lvo. of the benefit of water ^agi^ 
obllgcHl to transport their gootU by hind 


Imu* from all human dwelling': what if 
hero 

No Siwrkling rivulet sin-e«d the verdant 
herb? 

What if tho l>oo love not thecso Kirivu 
boughs ? 

\ et, if tho wind bix'atho .soft, tho curling 

waves, 

That bri'ak against the shore, shall luU 
thy mind 

By one soft impulse saved from vacancy. 

-^Who he was 
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iButft an^ ^orrori^*, 


That piled these stones and with the 


mossy sod 

First covered, and here taught this aged 
Tree lo 

With its dark arms to form a cii’cling 
bonder, 

I well remember.—He was one who owned 
No common soul. In youth by science 
nureed, 

And led by nature into a wild scene 
Of loft5* hopes, he to the world went 
forth ^5 

A favoured Being, knowing no desire 
Which genius did not hallow ; ’gainst the 
taint 

Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy, and 
hate, 

And scorn,—against all enemies prepared, 
All but neglect. The world, for so it 
thought, 20 

Owed him no sen'ice; wherefore he at once 
With indignation turned himself away. 
And with the food of pride sustained his 
soul 

In solitude.—Stranger! these gloomy 
boughs 

Had charms for him; and here he loved 
to sit, 25 

His only visitants a straggling sheep, 

The stone-chat, or the glancing sand¬ 
piper : 

And on these barren rocks, Avith fern and 
heath, 

And juniper and thistle, sprinkled o’er, 
Fixing his downcast eye, he many an 
hour 30 

A morbid pleasure nourished, tracing here 
An emblem of his o^vn unfruitful life: 
And, lifting up his head, he then would 
gaze 

On the more distant scene,—how lovely 
’tis 

Thou seest,—and he would gaze till it 
became 35 

Far lovelier, and his heart could not 
sustain 

The Ijeauty, still more beauteous! Nor, 
that time, 

Wien nature had subdued him to herself, 
Would he forget those Beings to whose 
minds 


Warm from the laboui’s of benevolence 40 
Tlie world, and human life, appeared a 
scene 

Of kindred loveliness: then he would sigh. 
Inly disturljed, to tliink that others felt 
What he must never feel: and so, lost 
Man! 

On visionary views would faiicj* feed, 45 
Till his eye streamed with tears. In this 
deep vale 

He died,—tliis seat his onlj* monument. 

If Thou he one whose heart the lioly 
forms 

Of young imagination have kept pure, 
Stranger I henceforth be warned; and 
know that pride, 50 

Howe’er disguised in its own niajestj*. 

Is littleness; tliat he who feels contempt 
For any linng thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used; that thought 
with him 

Is in its infancy. The man wliose eye 55 
Is ever on himself doth look on one, 

The least of Nature's works, one who 
might move 

The wise man to that scorn which wisdom 
holds 

Unlawiiil, e^ er. O be wiser. Thou ! 
Instructed that tnie knowiedge leads to 
love; ^ 

True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inw’ard thought, 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart. 

VIII. 

GUILT AND SORROW; 

OR. 

INCIDENTS UPON SALISBURY PLAIN. 

[Begun 1791-92.—Completed 1793-94.—Pub- 

lished 1842.1 

advertisement, 

PREFIXED TO THE FIRST EDITION OF THIS 
POE3I, PUBLISHED IN 1842. 

NOT less than oue-third of the following poeai, 
though it has from time to time been altered In 
' the expression, was published so far back as the 
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year 1798, unilcr the title of "The Female Va¬ 
grant" The extract Is of such Icn^h tliat an 
aiKilogy sccoKs to be rc«iuire<l for reprinting it 
licre: but It was nccessjiry to restore it to Its 
original position, or the rest would have been 
uriintelllgibJo. The whole was written l)cfore the 
clo'-c of tl>c yeiir 1794, and I will detail, rather Jis 
tuatter of literary blogniphy than for any other 
rcjuson, the circutnstanccs under which It was 
produce*!. 

Ihiring the latter part of the suimncr of 1793, 
having passed a month in the Isle of Wight, in 
view of the fleet which was then preparing for sea 
oT Portsmouth at the coinmencement of the war, 
I left the place with melancholy forebodings. 
The American war was still fresh in memory. 
The struggle whleh was beginning, and which 
many thought woiild l)c bn»ught to a speedy 
close by the Irresistible anus of (Ireat Ifrilain 
being added to those of the AlUgs, I was n.ssurcd 
in niy own mind would l>c of long continuanec, 
and productive of distress and misery beyoml all 
l-ossihle calculation. This conviction was pressed 
»jpo>i >ne hy having l>ecn a wltnes-s, .luring a long 
rcsUlcnce In revolutionary Franco, of the spirit 
which prevailed in Unit country. Afrcr leaving 
the Isle of Wight, I spent two .lays In wandering 
on foot over Salisbury Plain, whleh, though cul¬ 
tivation was then widely spread through [.arts of 
it, liad upon the whole a still more Impressive 
api.carance than It now retiin.M. 

The monuments and traces of nulhjulty, scat- 
tere<l In abundance over that region, fed me 
unavoidably to com[)arc what we know or gue.ss 
of those remote times with eertJilu nsi>ccts of 
UHKlern society, ami with calamities, prlnclpully 
tho.se cousciueut U|K)u war, to which, more than 
other elns.sca of men, the poor arc .subject. In 
tliosc reflections,Joined with partlciihir facts that 

ha.l come to my knowldge. the following sUinzius 
originatcl. 

In conclusion, to obviate some .llstraellon In 

the mlnd.s of those who arc well nc.iualnted with 

.sallsl.ury Plain, It may Ik; pro|KT to say that, of 

the features de.serilK'd as belonging to It, .me or 

t.\o arc tiken from other .Icsolatc parts of Futf- 
land. 

1 . 

A Traveli.kii on the skirt of Sanun’s 
Plain 

l*ursiR-d liis vagrant way, with feet lialf 
hare; 

^Uwping his gait, luit not as if to gain 

Help from the staff he bore; for mien 
and air 


Were hardy, though his cheek seemed 
worn with care 5 

Both of the time to come, and time long 
fltHl: 

Down fell in straggling locks his thin grey 
hair; 

A coat he wore of military red 
But faded, and stuck o’er with many a 
patch and shred. 

H. 

^Vhile thus he journeyed, step by stop 
led on, 10 

He SAW and passed a stately inn, full sure 
That welcome in such house for him was 
none. 

No boanl inscribed the needy to allure 
Hung there, no busli proolaime<i to old 
and poor 

And desolate, “Here you will find a 
friend!’» ,5 

Tlio pendent grapes glittered above the 
door;— 

On lie must iwice, iwrohanc-e till night 
descend, 

^Vlle^e’e^ the dreary roads their Imre 
white lines extend. 

III. 

The gathering clouds grow red with 
stormy fire, 

In streaks diverging wide and mounting 
high; ^ 

That inn ho long had passed ; the distant 
spire. 

Which oft as he lookocl Imck had fixo<l his 
oye, 

Was lost, though still he Ux>ko<l, in the 
blank sky. 

Perplexed and comfortless he gaxed 
around, 

And scart'o could any trace of man de'=ory 
Save cornfields stretched and stretching 
without bound; ^ 

But where the sower dwelt was nowhere 
to 1)0 found. 

IV, 

No tree was tliere, no meadow’s pleasant 
green, 

No brook to wet his lip or soothe his ear; 
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Long files of com-stacks here and there 
were seen, 3 ° 

But not one dwelling-place his heart to 
cheer. 

Some labourer, thought he, may per¬ 
chance be near; 

And so he sent a feeble shout—in vain; 

No voice made answer, he could only hear 
Winds rustling over plots of unripe grain, 
Or whistling thro’ thin grass along the 
unfurrowed plain. 36 

V. 

Long had he fancied each successive slope 
Concealed some cottage, whither he might 
turn 

And rest; but now along heaven’s dark¬ 
ening cope 

The crows rushed by in eddies, homeward 
borne. 40 

Thus u’arned he sought some shepherd’s 
spreading thorn 

Or hovel from the storm to shield his head, 
But sought in vain; for now, all wild, 
forlorn. 

And v acant, a huge waste around him 
spread; 

The u et cold ground, he feared, must be 
his only bed. 45 

VI. 

And be it so—for to the chill night shower 
And the sharp wind his head he oft hath 
bared; 

A Sailor he, who many a wretched hour 
Hath told; for, landing after labour hard. 
Full long endured in hope of just reward, 
He to an arm^d fleet was forced away 51 
Bj’ seamen, who perhaps themselves had 
shared 

Like fate; was hurried off, a helpless prey, 
’Gainst all that in his heart, or theirs 
perhaps, said nay. 

VII. 

For years the work of carnage did not 
cease, 55 

And death’s dire aspect daily he surveyed, 
Death’s minister; then came his glad re¬ 
lease, 

And hope returned, and pleasure fondly 
made 


Her dwelling in his dreams. By Fancy's 
aid 

The happy husband flies, his arms to 
throw 60 

Round his wife's neck; the prize of victory 
laid 

In her full lap, he sees such sweet tears 
flow 

As if thenceforth nor pain nor trouble she 
could kno%\'. 

VIII. 

Vain hope ! for fraud took all that he had 
earned. 

The lion roars and gluts his tauTiy brood 
Even in the desert’s heart; but he, re¬ 
turned, 66 

Bears not to those he loves their needful 
food. 

His home approaching, but in such a mood 
That from his sight his children might 
have run. 

He met a traveller, robbed him, shed his 
blood; 70 

And when the miserable work was done 
He fled, a vagrant since, the murderer's 
fate to shun. 

IX. 

From that day forth no place to him 
could be 

So lonely, but that thence might come a 
pang 74 

Brought from \nthout to inward misery. 
Now, as he plodded on, with sullen clang 
A sound of chains along the desert rang; 
He looked, and saw upon a gibbet high 
A human body that in irons swang, 
Uplifted by the tempest w'hirling by ; 80 
And, hovering, round it often did a raven 

fly. 

X. 

It was a spectacle which none might \iew. 
In spot so savage, but with shuddering 
I>ain: 

Nor only did for liim at once renew 
All he had feared from man, but roused 

a train ^ 

Of the mind’s phantoms, horrible as vain. 

The stones, as if to cover him from day, 
Rolled at his back along the living plain; 
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>Ie fell, and without sent^e or motion lay ; 
Hut, when the trance was gone, feebly 
pursued his way. 90 

.XI. 

As one whose brain liabitual fren/y fires 
Owes to the fit in which his soul liath 
tossed 

Profounder quiets wlien the fit ivtiifs 
Even so tlu* dire pliantasina >v)iich had 
crossed 

His sense, in suddtui vacancy quite lost, 
Heft his mind still as a ileep evening 
stream. ^ 

Nor, if accosted now, in thought en¬ 
grossed, 

M(kk 13’, or inly troubled, would ho seem 
To traveller who might talk of any casual 
theme. 

xii. 

Hurtle the clouds in deejx'r darkness 
I'ilwl, ,00 

(fono 18 the raven timely rest to seek ; 

Ho seemed the only creature in the wild 
On whom the elements their rago might 
wreak ; 

Save that the bustard, of those regions 
bleak 

Shy tenant, seeing by tlie uncertain light 
.V man there wandering, gave a muuniful 
shriek, 

And half ui>on the ground, with strange 
affi-ight, 

Forco<l hard against the wind a thick 
unwieldy flight. 

xni. 

All, all was cheerless to the horizon*.s 
iKnina; 

Tlio weary eye-which, wheresoe'er it 

stray.s 

Marks notliing but the red sun'.s setting 
round. 

Or on the earth strange lines in former 
days 

Mt by gigantic arms—at length surveys 
Wliat seems an antique castle spreading 
wide; ^ 

Hoary and naked are its walls and raise 
Their brow sublime: in .shelter there to 

bide . 

116 


Ho turned, while rain ixnircd down 
smoking on every side. 

XIV. 

Pile of Stono-hengo ! so jiroud to hint yet 
kt'op 

Tliy secrets thou that lov\st to stand and 
hear 

The Plain resounding to the wliirlwind'.s 
Hweeix 120 

Inmate of lonesome Nature’s endless 3’ear; 

Even if thou saw'st the giant wicker ix'ar 

For sacrifice its throngs of living men. 

Before thy’ face did ever wretch appear, 
in his heart had groaned with dead¬ 
lier pain ij- 

Tlian he who, tomix-st drivon, thy shelter 
now would gain? 

XV. 

Within that fabric of mysterious form 

M inds met in cxinfliet, each by turns 
supremo; 

.Vnd, fixun the i)erilons ground disUxlged, 
through storm 

.Vnd rain ho wildei'cd on, no moon to 
stivam 

Pixun gulf of parting clouds one friendly 
iK'am, 

Nor any friendly sound bis bnUsteiis let!; 

Once did the lightning’s faint disasti\>us 
gleam 

Dischwe a nake<l guide-ix^st's diuible head, 

Sight which, tho' Kvst at once, a gleam of 
pleivsure shed. 1 >= 

XVI. 

No swinging sign-lK^ard ci'cakeil fixun cot¬ 
tage elm 

lo stay his stoivs with faintness over¬ 
come ; 

Twns dark and void as ocean’s watery 
realm 

Koanng witli storms iK-noatb night’s star¬ 
less gloom; 

X" Kiiv^y cower'd o'er fuv of f„r/o or 
broom; ^ 

No laUmrcw wutchwl his r«l kiln Khuins 
bright. 

Nor taiH^r glimmoretl dim from sick man’s 
romn; 
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Along the waste no line of mournful light 
From lamp of lonely toll-gate streamed 
athwart the night. 

xvn. 

At length, though hid in clouds, the moon 

arose; ^45 

The downs were visible—and now re¬ 
vealed 

A structure stands, which two bare slopes 
enclose. 

It was a spot where, ancient vows fulfilled, 
Kind pious hands did to the Virgin build 
A lonely Spital, the belated swain 150 

From the night terrors of that waste to 
shield: 

But there no human being could remain. 
And now the walls are named the “ Dead 
House” of the plain. 

XVIII. 

Though he had little cause to love the 
abode 

Of man, or covet sight of mortal face, 155 
Yet when faint beams of light that ruin 
showed. 

How glad he was at length to find some 
trace 

Of human shelter in that dreary place. 

Till to his flock the early shepherd goes. 
Here shall much-needed sleep his frame 
embrace. 160 

In a dry nook where fern the floor be¬ 
strews 

He lays his stiffened limbs,—his eyes be¬ 
gin to close; 

XIX. 

Wlien hearing a deep sigh, that seemed 
to come 

From one who mourned in sleep, he raised 
his head, 

And saw a woman in the naked room 165 
Outstretched, and turning on a restless 
bed: 

The moon a wan dead light around her 
shed. 

He waked her—spake in tone that would 
not fail, 

He hoped, to calm her mind; but ill he 
sped. 


I For of that ruin she had heard a tale 170 
Which now with freezing thoughts did all 
her powers assail; 

XX. 

Had heard of one who, forced from storms 
to shroud. 

Felt the loose walls of this decayed 
Retreat 

Rock to incessant neighings shrill and 
loud, 

While his horse pawed the floor with 
furious heat; 175 

Till on a stone, that sparkled to his feet. 
Struck, and still struck again, the trou¬ 
bled horse: 

The man half raised the stone with pain 
and sweat, 

Half raised, for well his arm might lose 
its force 

Disclosing the grim head of a late mur¬ 
dered corse. iSo 

XXI. 

Such tale of this lone mansion she liad 
learned, 

And when that shape, with eyes in sleep 
half drowned, 

By the moon’s sullen lamp she first dis¬ 
cerned. 

Cold stony liorror all her senses bound. 
Her he addressed in words of cheering 
sound; 

Recovering heart, like answer did she 

And well it was that of the corse there 

found 

In converse that ensued she nothing 
spake; 

She knew not what dire pangs in him 
such tale could wake. 

XXII. 

But soon his voice and words of kind 
intent 

Banished that dismal thought; and now 
the wind 

In fainter bowlings told its rage was 
1 spent: 

Meanwhile discourse ensued of various 
kind, 
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^Vhich by deg^reos a confidence of mind 
And mutual interest failed not to create. 
Anri, to a natural ajTnpathy resigned. 196 
In that forsaken building wliere they sate 
Tfie Woman thus retraced her ovnx un¬ 
toward fate. 

xxiri. 

“By Derwent’s side my father dwelt—a 
man 

Of virtuous life, by pious parents bred ; 
And I believe that, soon a-s I began 201 
To lisp, he made me kneel l>cside my l>ed, 
And in his hearing there my prayers I 
said: 

And afterwards, bj- my good father 
taught, 

I read, and lovetl the books in which I 
read; 205 

For lK>oka in every neighlx)uring house 
I sought, 

And nothing to my mind a sweeter plea¬ 
sure brought. 

XXIV. 

“A little croft we owmed—a plot of com, 
A garden stored with i)eaa, and mint, and 
thyme, 

And flowers for ix>sie.s oft on Sunday 
mom 210 

I lucked wliilo the churcli bells rang their 
earliest chime. 

Can I forget our freaks at shearing time! 
Ms hens rich iiest through long graas 
scarce espied; 

The cowslip-gathering in June’s dewy 
prime; 

The swans that with white cl.ests up. 
reared in pride 21- 

Rushing and racing came to meet me at 
the waterside! 

XXV. 

Tlie staff I well rememl>er which uplxjre 
The Iwndmg lx)dy of my active sire; 

His seat beneath tlie honied sycamore 
>\ here the l>ee8 hummed, and chair by 
winter fire; 

l*en market-morning came, the ne^ 
attiro 

\\'.th which, thouKl, bent on haste, myself 
1 decked; 


Our watchful liouse-dog, that would tease 
and tire 

The stranger till its barking-fit I checked; 

The red-breast, kno^m for years, which 
at my casement pecked. 225 

xxvr. 

“The suns of twenty summers danced 
along,— 

Too little marked how fast they rolled 
away; 

But, through severe mischance and cruel 
wrong. 

Mi* father’s substance fell into decay: 
e toiled and struggled, hoping for a day 

When Fortune might put on a kinder 
look; 231 

But vain were wishes, efforts vain as they; 

He from his old hereditary nook 

Must part; the summons came;—our final 
leave we took. 

XXVII. 

“ It was indeed a miserable hour 235 

WHien, from the last hill-top, my sire sur¬ 
veyed. 

Peering aljove the trees, the steeple tower 

That on his marriage day sweet music 
made! 

Till then he hoixKl his bones might there 
l^e laid 

Clase by my mother in their native 
bowers: 240 

Bidding mo trust in God. he stood and 
pi-ayed ;— 

I could not pray :-through team that fell 
in showers 

GlimmercMj our dear-loved home, alas! no 
longer ours! 

XXVIII. 

"There was a Youth whom I had loved 
so long, 

That when I loved him not I cannot say : 

3 lid the green mountains many a thought¬ 
less song 

We two had smiK, like gladsome biixls*?,, 
May; 

When we l>egan to tire of childish plav, 

e seomod still more aiid more to prize 
each other; 
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We talked of marriage and our marriage 
day; 250 

And I in truth did love him like a brother, 

For never could I hope to meet with such 
another. 

XXIX. 

“ Two years were pa^feed since to a distant 
town 

He had repaired to ply a gainful trade: 

What tears of bitter grief, till then un¬ 
known, 255 

What tender vows our last sad kiss de¬ 
layed ! 

To liim we turned :—we had no other aid : 

Like one revived, upon his neck I wept; 

And her whom he had loved in joy, he 
said. 

He well could love in grief; his faith he 
kept; 260 

And in a quiet home once more my father 
slept. 

XXX. 

“We lived in peace and comfort; and 
were blest 

With daily bread, by constant toil sup¬ 
plied. 

Three lovely babes had lain upon my 
breast; 

And often, viewing their sweet smiles, I 
sighed, 265 

And knew not why. My happy father 
died, 

When threatened war reduced the chil¬ 
dren’s meal: 

Thrice happy! that for him the grave 
could hide 

The empty loom, cold hearth, and silent 
wheel. 

And tears which flowed for ills which 
patience might not heal. 270 

XXXI. 

“’Twas a hard change; an evil time was 
come; 

We had no hope, and no relief could gain: 

But soon, with proud parade, the noisy 
drum 

Beat round to clear the streets of want 
and pain. 


My husband’s arms now only served to 

strain 275 

Meand his children hungering in his view; 
In such dismay my prayers and tears 
were vain; 

To join those miserable men he flew. 

And now to the sea-coast, witli numbers 
more, we drew. 

XXXII. 

“There were -we long neglected, and we 
bore 280 

Much sorrow ere the fleet its anchor 
weighed; 

Green fields before us, and our native 
shore, 

We breathed a pestilential air, that made 
Ravage for wliich no knell w'as heard. 
We prayed 

For our departure ; wished and wished— 
nor knew, 285 

’Mid that long sickness and those hopes 
delayed. 

That happier days we never more must 
view. 

The parting signal streamed—at last the 
land withdrew. 

XXXIII. 

“But the calm summer season now was 
past. 

On as we drove, the equinoctial deep 290 
I Ran mountains high before the howling 
blast. 

And many i>erished in the whirlwind s 
sweep. 

We gazed with terror on their gloomy 
sleep, 

Untaught that soon such anguish must 
ensue, 

Our hopes such harvest of affliction reap. 
That we the mercy of the waves should 
i-ue: 

We reached the western world, a poor 
devoted crew. 

XXXIV. 

“The pains and plagues that on our heads 
came down, 

Disease and famine, agony and fear, 290 
In wood or ^vildemess, in camp or town. 
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It would iintiiaii the heart to 

hear. 

All perished—all in one reinoi'seless year, 

Husband and children ! one 1)3' one, 1)3' 
^>vord 

And ravenous plague, all i>eriMhed : every 
tear 

Dried up. desiiairin^', desolate, on Iwanl 

A Ih'itish sliij) I waked, as from a trance 
restored.’ ^o6 

.X X X V. 

Here pau.sed she, of all pi'e.sent thought 
forlorn, 

Nor voice, nor sound, that inomoiit’.s pain 
exprexsed. 

Yet Nature, with oxcexs of jfiief i»Vr* 
lx)nK*, 

1* roin her full e3'es their watcr3’ kwul re¬ 
leased. ^,Q 

He too was mute; and, ero her wet'pin^ 
ceased. 

He ix)SO, ai»d to tho ruin’s iK)rtal went» 

And saw the da^^•n oiM.'uinj' the 8llver3' 
east 

M ith rays of promise, north and south¬ 
ward sent; 

And smm with crimson fire kindled the 
Hnnament. ^15 

xxxvr. 

(> come,” he cried, “conns after wearv 
tUKht 

()f such rouKh storm, tliis hai>p3’ change 
to view.” 

80 hath she came, and eastwuixl lookwl ; 
the aijiht 

C)\er her brow like dawn of gladness 
threw ; 

lier ciieek, to whicli its yotitliful 
hue 

8eemwl to a*turn, dried tho last liiipenV 
tear, 

And from lier K'rateful heart a fresh one 
drew: 

Xlie whilst her comrade to her ivinsive 
cheer 

ienii>ered fit words of ho|)e ; and the lark 
warbled near. 


XXXVH. 

They l(K)ked and saw a lengthening ixiad, 
and wain 325 

Tliat rang down a hare sloi>o not far re¬ 
mote 

Tl»e harix>ws glistenxl bright with droiis 
of rain, 

^Vllistled the waggoner with merr3’ note, 
Tho cock far off sounded his clarion 
tlnxMit; 

But town, or farm, or liamlet none tho3’ 
viewe<l, 330 

Onl3' wei\‘ told there stotnl a lonel3’ 

A long mile thence. While tliither they 
pui-suod 

Their wa3’, the Woman thus her mouimful 
tale renewed. 

XXXVIII. 

“ Peat'eful as this immeasuralde plain 
Is now, 1)3’ beams of dawning light im- 

pU'st, 333 

In tho calm sunshino slept the glittering 
mftin; 

Tlie very ocvan hath its hour of rest. 

I t<K) forgot the heavings of my breast. 

1 low (piiet 'I'ound me ship ami iK'oan were ! 
As (piiot all within me. I was blest, 340 
And looked, and fe<l U|H)n tho silent air 
Until it setnnevl to bring a joy to my de* 
spair. 

XXXIX. 

Ah! how nnlike those) late terrific sloops, 
And gixmns that inge of racking famine 
six>ko; 

The imhuried dead that lay in festering 
hea|>s, 

The breathing iK'stilenw that rose like 
smoko, 

Tlie sliriok that fix)m the distant Kutle 
broke, 

Tlie mine’s dire eartluiuake, and the 
pallid hast 

Driven by the Umib's incessant thimdei'- 
stroke 

lo loathsome vaulta, where heart-sick an¬ 
guish tosstxl. 

Hoik‘ dieil. and fear itself in agvmv w,^ 
last! ' ' 
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XL. 

“Some mighty gulf of separation passed, 

I seemed transported to another world ; 

A thought resigned with pain, when from 
the mast 

The impatient mariner the sail unfurled, 
And, whistling, called the wind that 
hardly curled 35 ^ 

The silent sea. From the sweet thoughts 
of home 

And from all hope I was for ever hurled. 
For me—farthest from earthly port to 
roam 

Was best, could I but shun the spot where 
man might come. 360 

XLI. 

“And oft I thought (my fancy was so 
strong) 

That I, at last, a resting-place had found; 
‘Here will I dwell,’ said I, ‘my whole life 
long. 

Roaming the illimitable waters round ; 
Here will I live, of all but heaven dis¬ 
owned, 3^5 

And end my days upon the peaceful 
flood.’— 

To break my dream the vessel reached its 
bound; 

And homeless near a thousand homes I 
stood, 

And near a thousand tables pined and 
wanted food. 

XLII. 

“No help I sought; in sorrow turned 
adrift, 370 

Was hopeless, as if cast on some bare 
I'ock; • 

Nor moreel to my mouth that day did lift, 
Nor raised my hand at any door to knock. 
I lay where, with his drowsy mates, the 
cock 

From the cross-timber of an outhouse 

hung: 375 

Dismally tolled, that night, the city clock I 
At mom my sick heart hunger scarcely 
stung. 

Nor to the beggar’s language could I fit 
my tongue. 


XLIII. 

“So passed a second day; and, when the 
third ^ 

Was come, I tried in vain the crowd s 
resort. 3 ^^^ 

—In deep despair, by frightful wishes 

stirred. 

Near the sea-side I reached a ruined fort; 
There, pains >vliich nat\ne could no more 
support. 

With blindness linked, did on my vitals 
fall; 

And, after many interruptions short 385 
Of liideous sense, I sank, nor step could 
crawl: 

Unsought for was the help that did my 
life recall. 

XLIV. 

“Borne to a hospital, I lay with brain 
Drowsy and weak, and shattered memory; 
I heard my neighbours in their beds com¬ 
plain 390 

Of manj’ things whicli never troubled me— 
Of feet still bustling round with busy 
glee. 

Of looks where common kindness had no 
part. 

Of service done udth cold formalitj*. 
Fretting the fever round the languid 

heart, . . 395 

And groau& which, as they said, might 
make a dead man start. 

XLV. 

“ These things just served to stir the slum¬ 
bering sense, 

Nor pain nor pity in my bosom raised. 
With strength did memory return ; and, 
thence 

Dismissed, again on open daj' I gazM, 400 
At houses, men, and common light, a- 

mazed. . 

The lanes I sought, and, as the sun retired, 

Came where beneath the trees a faggot 

blazed; c t. ■ 

The travellei-s saw me weep, my fate in¬ 
quired, . 

And gave me food—and rest, more wel¬ 
come, more desired. 405 
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XLVI. 

“Kough potters seemed they, trading so- 
^Jerly 

Witli panniered arises driven from door to 
door; 

Jhit life of happier sort set forth to me. 
And other joys my fancy to allure— 

The bag-pii>e dinning on the midnight 
moor 410 

In barn uplighted ; and companions boon. 
Well met from far witli revelry secure 
Among the forest glades, while jocund 
June 

Kolled fast along the sky his warm and 
genial moon. 

XLVII. 

But ill they suited me—tliose journej's 
dark 

O'er moor and mountain, midnight theft 
to hatch ! 

To cljarm the .surly house-dog’s faithful 
bark. 

Or hang on tip-toe at the lifted latch. 

The gloomy lantern, and the dim blue 
matcli. 

The black disguise, the warning wliistle 
shrill. 

-And ear still busy on its nightly watch, 
Were not for me, brought up in nothing 
ill: 

Besides, on griefs so fresli i 5 iy thoughts 
were brooding still. 

-XLVI 11. 

What could I do, unaided and unblest? 

-My father! gone was every friend of 
tiuiie: 

W.d kindrtKl of deatl husband are at ut? 

Mnall help; and. after marriage such as 
mine, 

AVith little kindness would to mo in¬ 
cline. 

Nor was I then for toil or service fit; 

-'ly deep-drawn sighs no effort could c-on- 
fine; 

In open air forgetful would I .sit 
Whole liours. with idle arms in moping 
s-orrow knit. 


XLIX. 

“The roads I paced, I loitered through 
the fields; 

Contentedly, yet sometimes self-accused, 

Trusted my life to what chance bounty 
yields, 

Now coldly given, now utterly refused. 

The ground I for my bed have often used: 

But what afflicts my peace with keenest 
ruth. 

Is that I have my inner self abuse<l. 

Forgone the home delight of constant 
truth, 

.‘Vnd clear and open soul, so prized in 
fearless youth. 


“Through tears the rising sun I oft havo 
viewetl. 

Through tears havo seen him towards that 
world descend 

Where my poor heart lost all its fortitude; 
Three years a wanderer now my c*onrse I 
bend— ^^5 

Oh ! toll mo whither—for no earthly friend 
Have I.”—She ceased, and weeping turned 
awaj’; 

As if because her tale was at an end. 

She wept; IxK'auso she had no more to say 
Of that iHTpetuol weight which on her 
spirit lay. ^-o 

LI. 

True sjmnmthy the Sailor's looks ex¬ 
pressed. 

His looks—for pondering he was mute the 
while. 

Of social Order’s care for wretcheclncss. 
Of Time’s sure help to calm and reconcile. 
Joy's second spring and iIoi)e’s long- 
treasured smile, 

Twas not for him to six?ak—a man ^ 
triwb 

Yet, to relieve her heart, in friendly style 
Proverbiid woixls of comfort he applieil. 
And not in vain, while they went pacing 
side by side. 

Lll. 

Kre lonK, fwm lieajw of turf, before their 
.s.Kht, 
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together smoking in the sun's slant beam, 
Rise variotis ^\T’eatlis that into one unite 
Which high and higher mounts with 
silver gleam: 

Fair spectacle,—but instantly a scream 
Thence bursting shrill did all remark pre¬ 
vent ; 465 

They paused, and heard a hoai-ser voice 
blaspheme, 

And female cries. Their course they 
tliither bent, 

And met a man who foamed with anger 
vehement. 

LIII. 

A woman stood with quivering lips and 
pale, 

And, pointing to a little child that lay 470 
ytretched on the ground, began a i^iteous j 
tale; 

How in a simple freak of thoughtless play 
He had provoked his father, who straight¬ 
way. 

As if eacli blow were deadlier than the 
last, 

Struck the poor innocent. Pallid with 
dismay 475 

The Soldiers Widow heard and stood 
aghast; 

And stern looks on the man her grey¬ 
haired Comrade cast. 

LIV. 

His voice with indignation rising high 
Such further deed in manhood's name 
forbade; 

The peasant, wild in passion, made reply 
With bitter insult and revilings sad ; 481 
Asked him in sconi what business there 
he had; 

Wliat kind of plunder he was hunting 
now ; 

The gallows would one day of him be 
glad 

Though inward anguish damped the 
Sailor's brow, 4S5 

Yet calm he seemed as thoughts so 
I>oignant ^\■ould allow. 

LY. 

Softly'he stroked the child, who lay out¬ 
stretched 


With face to earth ; and, as the boy turn¬ 
ed round 

His Ijattered head, a groan the Sailor 
fetched 

As if he saw—tliere and upon that ground-— 

Strange repetition of the deadly wound 

He had himself inflicted. Through his 
brain 492 

At once the griding iron passage found ; 

Deluge of tender thoughts then ruslied 
amain, 

Xor could his sunken eyes the starting 
tear restrain. 495 


LVI. 

Y'itlhn himself he said—What hearts 
have we! 

Tlie blessing this a father gives his cliild ! 

Yet happy thou, poor lx>y! comi)ared witl^ 
me, 

Suffering not doing ill—fate far more mild. 

The stranger’.s looks and teara of wrath 
beguiled 5 *^ 

The father, and relenting thoughts awoke ; 

He kissed his son—so all was reconciled. 

Then, with a voice which inward tro\ible 
broke 

Ere to his lips it came, the Sailor them 
bespoke. 

Lvri. 

“ Bad is the world, and hard is the world s 
law 

Even for the man who weara the warmest 
fleece; 

ISIuch need have ye that time more closely 
draw 

The lx)iid of nature, all uiddndness cease, 

And that among so few there still be 
peace: 

Else can ye hope but with such numerous 

foes S*® 

Your pains shall ever with j'our years 

increase?''— 

Wliile fi-om his heart the appropriate 
lesson flows, 

A correspondent calm stole gently o'er his 
woes. 


LVIII. 

Forthwith the pair pjissed on ; and douTi 
they look 

c 
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Into a narrow valley’s pleasant scene 515 

Where wreaths of vaixjur tracked a wind¬ 
ing brook. 

That babbled on through groves and 
meadows green; 

A low-ro<jfed house peeped out the trees 
Ixjtween; 

Tlie dripping groves resound with cheerful 
lays. 

And melancholy lowings intervene 520 

Of scattered herds, that in the meatlow 
graze, 

Some amid lingering shade, some touched 
by the sun’s rays. 


LXI. 

A cart and horse beside the rivulet stocxl; 

Chequering the canvas roof the sunbeams 
shone. 

She saw the cannan bend to scoop the 
flood 

As the wain fronted her,—wherein lay one, 

A pale-faced Wom.an, in disease far gone. 

The carman wet her lips as well behoved; 

Bed under lier lean Ixxiy there was none. 

Though even to die near one she most hatl 
loved 

She could not of herself those wasted 
limbs have moved. 


LIX. 

They saw and health and, winding with 
the road 

I)o\vn a thick wood, they dropt into the 
vale; 

Comfort by prouder mansions unl>estowed 

Their wearietl frames, she hoped, would 
s(K)n regale. ^ 

Kre long they reached that cottage in the 
dale: 

It was a rustic inn;—the board was 
sprcjul, 

Thcmilk-maid followed with her brimming 
pail, 

And lustily the master carved the bread. 

Kindly tlie housewife pressed, and they in 
comfort fed. cat 


1.x, 

Their breakfast done, the i)air, though 
loth, must part; 

Wanderers whose course no longer now 
agrees. 

She rose and bade farewell! and, while 
her heart 

Struggled with tears nor could its sorrow 


ease, 

She left him there; for, clustering rovmd 
his knees. 

With his oak-staff the cottage children 
played; 

And soon she reached a sjot o’erhung with 


trees 


And banks of ragged earth ; beneath tl 
shade 

Across the pebbly road a little nmr 
Btrayc‘d. 


Lxn. 

The Soldier’s Widow learned with honest 
I>ain 550 

And homefelt force of sympathy sincere, 
\\'liy thus that worn-out w’retch must 
there sustain 

The jolting road and morning air severe. 
The wain pursued its >vay ; and following 
near 

In pure c*onipassion she her steps re- 
tractnl 555 

Far ivs the cottage. “A sad sight is ben','* 
She cried aloud; and forth ran out in haste 
The friends whom she had left but a few 
minutes iMist. 


LXIII. 

While to the door with eager siieed they 


ran, 

Fn>m her l)aro straw the Woman half 
upraised 560 

Her Ismy visivge - gaunt and deadly wan ; 

No pitj’ asking, on the group she gazed 

With a dim eye, distractcnl and amazed; 

Then sank \ipon her straw with feeble 
moan. 

Fervently cried the housewife—“God be 
pmisetl, 

I have a house that I can c.all my own; 

Nor shall she iK'rish then*, untended and 
alone! ” 


LXIV. 

So in they l>ear her to the chimney seat. 
And bxisily, though yet with fear, untie 
Her garments, and, to warm her icy feet 
And chafe her temples, caniful bands 
apply. wi 


an^ Norton? 
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Nature revivinj', with a deep-drawn sigh 
She strove, and not in vain, her head to 
rear; 

Then said—“I thank j'ou all; if I must 
die. 

The God in heaven rhy prayers for you 
will hear; 575 

Till now I did not think my end had been 
so near. 

LXV. 

“Barred every comfort labour could pro¬ 
cure, 

Suffering what no endurance could as¬ 
suage, 

I was compelled to seek my father’s door, 
Though loth to be a burthen on his age. 
But sickness stopped me in an earlj* stage 
Gf my sad journey ; and within the wain 
They placed me—there to end life’s pil¬ 
grimage. 

Unless beneath your roof I may remain : 
For I shall never see my father’s door 
again. 585 

LXVI. 

“My life, Heaven knows, hath long been 
burthensome; 

But, if I have not meekly suffered, meek 
May my end be! Soon mil this voice be 
dumb; 

Should child of mine e’er wander hither, 
speak 

Of me, say that the worm is on my 
cheek.— 590 

Torn from our hut, that stood beside the 
sea 

Near Portland lighthouse in a lonesome 
creek. 

My husband served in sad captivity 
On shipboard, bound till p)eace or death 
should set him free. 

LXVir. 

“ A sailor’s mfe I knew a widow’s cares. 
Yet two sweet little ones partook my bed; 
Hope cheered my dreams, and to my 
daily prayers 597 

Our heavenly Father granted each day’s 
bread ; 

Till one was found by stroke of violence 
dead, 


Whose body near our cottage chanced to 
lie; 600 

A dire suspicion drove us from our shed ; 
In vain to find a friendly face we try. 

Nor could we live together those poor 
boys and I; 

LXVIII. 

“ For evil tongues made oath how on that 
day 

My husband lurked about the neighbour¬ 
hood ; 605 

Now he had fled, and whither none could 
say, 

And he had done the deed in the dark 
wood— 

Near his own home !—but he was mild 
and good ; 

Never on earth was gentler creature seen; 
He’d not have robbed the raven of its 
food. 610 

My husband’s loving kindness stood be¬ 
tween 

Me and all worldly harms and wrongs 
however keen.” 

LXIX. 

Alas! the thing she told with labouring 
breath 

The Sailor knew too well. That wicked¬ 
ness 

His hand had wTOUght; and when, in the 
hour of death, 615 

He saw his Wife’s lips move his name to 
bless 

With her last words, unable to suppress 
His anguish, mth his heart he ceased to 
strive; 

And, weeping loud in this extreme dis¬ 
tress, 

He cried—“Do pity me! That thou 
shouldst li \’e 620 

I neither ask nor msh—forgive me, but 
forgive!” 

LXX. 

To tell the change that Voice mthin her 

I WTOUght 

Nature by sign or sound made no essay ; 
A sudden joy surprised expiring thought, 
And every mortal pang dissolved away. 
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Borne gently to a bed, in de«ath she lay ; 
Yet still, while over her the husband Uuit, 
A look was in her face which seemed to say, 
“Be blest: by sight of thee from heaven 
was sent 

I’eace to rny parting soul, tl»e fulness of 
content/’ 650 


l-XXI. 

•>he slept in iHJjM.'e,—his pulses throbljcd 
and stopiH*(l, 

Breathless he gazed uix>n her face,—then 
took 

Her hand in his, and raised it, Init both 
dropik'd, 

hen on his own lie cast a rueful kK)k. 

Hi.', cal's were never silent; sleep forsook 

His burning eyelids stretched and stiff as 
leiul: 6^6 

All night from time to time under him 
shook 

The floor jus he lay shuddering on his la-d; 

And oft he gronnwl aloud, “O GchI, that 
1 were ileatl ! ” 


tXXIl. 


The Soldiers Widow lingered in the cot; 

And, u lu*n lie rose, he thanked her piou 
care 64 

Through which his Wife, to that kirn 
shelter brought, 

Hied in his arms; and with thase thank 
a prayer 


He bivathed for iier, and for that nier- 
tifiil pair. 

The coi-se interred, not one hour he n*- 
mained 


Beneath their roof, but to the ojxjn air 
A b\»rthen, now with fortitude sustained. 
Me lx)re within a breast where dreadful 
quiet reigned. 


I.XXIII. 

Confirmed of puriKxse, fearlessly prepared 

For act and sulfering, to the city straight 

He journeyed, and fortiiwith his crime 
declareil: 

“And from your doom,” lie added, “now 
I wait. 

Nor let it linger long, the murderar’s fate.” 

^>ot ineffectual was that piteous claim : 

“O welcome sentence which uill end 
though late,” 63- 

I le .said, “ the pangs that to my conscience 
came 

Out of that deed. My trust. Saviour! is 
in tliy name !” 


l.xxiv. 

His fate was pitieil. Him in iixm eiuse 
(Header, forgive the intolerable thought) 

1 hey hung not:—no one on his fi>rm or 
fact' 660 

Could gaze, as on a show by idlers soxight; 
No kindred sufferer, to his death-place 
bixuight 

By lawless curiosity or chauct\ 

lien into storm the evening sky is 
wreught, 

V |K»n lii.s swinging c'orso an eye can 
Klantv, 665 

And diH>|>, ns he once dropiied, in uusora- 
hh* trance. 
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February 28, 1842. 

ACT I. 

Scene, Road in a Wood. 

Wallace a/nd Lacy. 

Lacy. The Troop will be impatient; 
let us hie 

Back to our post, and strip the Scottish 
Foray 

Of their rich Spoil, ere they recross the 
Border. 

—Pity that our young Chief 4vill have no 
part 

In this good service. 

Wal. Rather let us grieve 5 

That, in the undertaking which has caused 

His absence, he hath sought, whate’er his 
aim, 

Companionship with One of crooked ways, 

From whose perverted soul can come no 
good 

To our confiding, open-hearted, Leader. 10 


Lacy. True; and, remembering how 
the Band have proved 
That Oswald finds small favour in our 
sight. 

Well may we wonder he has gained such 
power 

Over our much-loved Captain. 

Wal. I have heard 

Of some dark deed to which in early life 
His passion drove him—then a Voyager 
Upon the midland Sea. You knew his 
bearing ^7 

In Palestine? 

Lacy. Where he despised alike 
Mohammedan and Christian. But enough; 
Let us begone—the Band may else be 
foiled. {Exeunt. 

Enter 3^L\rmadckk and Wilfred. 

Wil, Be cautious, my dear Master ! 

Mar. I perceive 
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That fear is like a cloak which old men 
huddle 

About their love, aa if to keep it warm. 
WiL Nay, but I irrieve that we Bltould 
l)art. This Stranger, 2.j 

For suoli he is— 

Mar. Your busy fancies, Wilfred, 

Might tempt me to a smile; but what of 
him? 

iri/. You know that you have saved 
his life. 

Mar. I know it. 

Wif. And tliat he hates you !—Pardon 
me, perhaps 
That word was hasty. 

Mar. Fy ! no more of it. 

Wil. Dear Master! gratitude’s a heavy 
burden 

To a proud Soul.—Nobody loves this 
Oswald— 

Yourself, you do not love him. 

Mar. I (Jq more, 

I honour him. Strong feelings to his heart 
Are natural; and fn>m no one can be learnt 
More of man\s thoughts and ways than 
his e.xperienco 2- 

Has given him ix)wer to tench : and then 
for cotjrage 

And enterprise—what perils hath he 
shunned? 

What okstacles hath he failed to over¬ 
come? 

Answer these questions, from our common 
knowledge, 3^ 

And bo at rest. 

Wjf. Oh, Sir! 

Mar. Peace, my good WilfrtKl; 

Repair to Liddesdale, and tell the Hand 
I shall l>e witli them in two days at 
farthest. 

WiL May He whose eye is over all 
protect you ! [E.rit. 

Enter Oswald {a hunch qf plants in 

his hand). 

Ostv. This wood is rich in plants and 
curioii.s simples. ^ 

Mar. {lookinoat them). Tlie wild rase! 

,iri. p^>ppy» and tho nightshade: 

>\ hich 18 your favourite, Oswald ? 

That which, while it is 


-- W ' 

Strong to destroy, is also strong to heal— 

[Looki ng forxeard. 
Not yet in sight!—We’ll saunter here 
awhile; 

They cannot mount the hill, by us unseen. 

Mar. (a letter in his h<tnd). It is no com¬ 
mon thing when one like you 50 
Performs these delicate services, and 
therefore 

I feel myself much bounden to you, 
Oswald; 

Tis a strange letter this!—You saw her 
write it? 

Osir. And saw the tears ndth which she 
blotted it. 

Mar. And nothing less would satisfy 
him? 

Osiv. No less: 55 

For that another in his Child’s affection 
Should hold a place, as if ’twere robber}'. 
He seemed to quarrel with the very 
thought. 

Besides, I know not what strange prejudice 
Is rooted in his mind ; this Band of ours 
Which you’ve collected for tho noblest 
end.s 61 

Along the confines of tho Esk and Tweed 
To guard tho Innocent—ho calls 
“Outlaws;” 

And, for yourself, in plain terms ho assorts 
This garb was taken up that indolence 65 
Might want no cover, and raiiacity 
Be bettor fed. 

jl/rtr. Ne’er may I own the heart 

1 hat cannot feel for one, helpless as he is. 

Osxc. Thou know’st me for a Man not 
easily moved, 

Yet was I grievously provoked to think 70 
Of what I witnessed. 

„ . This day will suffice 

1 o end her wrongs, 

blind Man’s tale 

Should uet 1x5 true ? 

.1 a it were possible ! 

Did not the Soldier tell thee that himself. 

And others who survived the uTock 
beheld ..1 

The Baron Herbert perish in the waves' 
Uixm tho coast of Cypnis? 

And I had heard tho like before: in sooth 
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The tale of this his quondam Barony 
Is cunningly devised ; and, on the back 8o 
Of his forlorn appearance, could not fail 
To make the proud and vain his tributa¬ 
ries, 

And stir the pulse of lazy charity. 

The seignories of Herbert are in Devon ; 
We, neighbours of the Esk and Tweed: 
’tis much 85 

The Arch-impostor- 

Mar. Treat him gently, Oswald; 

Though I have never seen his face, 
methinks, 

There cannot come a day when I shall 
cease 

To love him. I remember, when a Boy 
Of scarcely seven years’ growth, beneath 
the Elm 90 

That casts its shade over our WUage school, 
’Twas my delight to sit and hear Idonea 
Rei>eat her Father’s temble adventures. 
Till all the band of playmates wept to¬ 
gether ; 

And that was the beginning of my love. 95 
And, through all converse of our later 
years, 

An image of this old Man still was present, 
When I had been most happy. Pardon me 
If this be idly spoken. 

Osxv. See, they come. 99 

Two Travellers! 

Mar. {points). The woman is Idonea. 
Om'. And leading Herbert. 

Mar. We must let them pass— 

Tliis thicket ^vill conceal us. 

[They step aside. 

Enter Idonea, leading Herbert blind. 

Mon. Dear Father, you sigh deeply; 
ever since 

We left the willow shade by the brook- 
side, 

Your natural breathing has been troubled. 

ffer. Nay, 105 

You are too fearful; yet must I confess, 
Our march of yesterday had better suited 
A firmer step than mine. 

Mon. That dismal Moor— 

In spite of all the larks that cheered our 
path, 

I never can forgive it; but how steadily 


You paced along, when the bewildering 
moonliglit iii 

Mocked me with many a strange fantastic 
shape!— 

I thought the Convent never would 
appear; 

It seemed to move away from us: and yet 
That you are thus the fault is mine ; for 
the air 115 

Was soft and \varm, no dew lay on the 
grass. 

And midwaj* on the waste ere night had 
fallen 

I spied a Covert walled and roofed with 
sods— 

A miniature; belike some Shepherd-lx)y, 
Who might have found a nothing-doing 
hour 120 

Heavier than work, raised it: within that 
hut 

We might have made a kindly bed of 
heath. 

And thankfully there rested side by side 
Wrapped in our cloaks, and, with re¬ 
cruited strength. 

Have hailed the morning sun. But 
cheerily, Father,— 125 

That staff of yours, I could almost have 
heart 

To fling’t away from you: you make no 
use 

Of me, or of my strengthcome, let me 
feel 

That you do press upon me. Tliere— 
indeed 

You are quite exliausted. Let us rest 
awhile 

On this green bank. sits doxen. 

Her. {after some time). Idonea, you are 
silent, 

And I diWne the cause. 

Mon. Do not reproach me : 

I pondered patiently j'our wish and will 
\Nnien I gave way to your request; and 
now, 

When I behold the ruins of that face, 135 
Those eyeballs dark—dark beyond hope 
of light. 

And think that they were blasted for my 
sake, 

The name of Marmaduke is blown aw.ay : 
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Father, I would not ohanRe that sacred 
feeling 

For all this world can give. 

H(r. Naj’, l>e compK)se<l : 140 i 

Few niinutes gone a faintness overspread j 
yiy frame, and I Ijcthought me of two i 
things I 

I ne'er had heart to sej)arate—my grave, | 
AjkI thee, my Child ! 

I<hn. Believe me, honoured Sire ! 

'Tis weariness that breeds these ghKnny ^ 
fancies, 145 ' 

And you nustake the ca\ise: j'ou hear the 


All gentleness and love. His face be- 
s))eaks 

A deep and simple meekness: and that 
Soul, 

Which with the motion of a virtuous act 
Flashes a look of terror upon guilt, 171 
Is, after oonflicb, qiiiet as the ocean, 

By a miraculous finger stilled at once, 
Htr. Unhappy Woman ! 

/(fon. Xay, it was my duty 

Thus much to si)eak ; hut think not I 
forget— 175 

Dear Father! how could I forget and 


woods 

Jlesound with music, could you see the 
sun. 

And loc>k upon the pleasiint face of 
Nature- 

Ifcr. I compreliend thee—I slunild l)e 
as cheerful 

As if we two were twins; two songsters 
bred 130 

In the same nest, my spring-time oi\e 
with thine. 

My fancies, fan<'ies if they 1)0, are sue!) 

As come, dear Child ! from a far <le»*i)or 
source 

Than bodily wearincvss. While hero we 
sit 


I fi.*c*l my strength returning. Tito U'- 

(juost 13- 

Of thy kind I*atrone.ss, which to reevivo 
We Iiave tlius far adventured, will suffice 
To save thee from the extnunoof i)enury ; 
But when thy Father in\ist lie down and 

die. 

How wilt tliou stand alone? 

^don. Is he not strong? 160 

Is he not valiant? 


*'• Am I tlu'n so senm 

Forgotten? have iny warnings passed so 
Quickly 

Out of thy mind? Aly dear, my only. 

Child; 

riiou wouldst I>e leaning on a brvtken 
reed— 

This Mnrmaduk fr 

Idon. O could you licar his voitv : 16s 
Alas ! you do not know him. Ho is one' 
(I Wot not what ill tong\io has wrongctl 
bwn with you) 


live ?— 

You and the story nf that doleful night 
When, AntiiK'h blazing to her topmost 
towers, 

You nisluxl into the muitlerous Haines, 
retunicd 

Blind as the gi*ave, hut, as you oft have 
told me, i8o 

Clasping your infant Daughter to your 
heart. 

Her. Thy Mother too’—scarce had I 
gained the do»»r, 

1 caught lier voice; slio thi-ew hers^df 
u|)on me, 

1 felt thy infant brother in her arms; 

She saw my bhvsted fact>—a tide of 
.soldiers ig- 

Thut instant rusluxl l>etwoen us and t 
heard 

Her last death-shriek, distinct among a 
thousand. 

Idon. Nay, Father, stop not; let mo 
hear it all, 

//<r. Dear Dauglitcr! pivcious relic of 
that time— 

kor my old age, it iloth ivmain with thee 
To make it what tliou uilt. Thou hirst 

told, 

Tliat when, on our i\ turn fi\>m Talestine, 
I found how my domains had lieen 
usurjxxl, 

I took tlux' in my arms, and we Wgaii 
Our wanderings together. IVividenoe 195 
At length txmducted ua to Uosalaiid,— 
there. 

Our melancholy story movixl a Strangvr 
To take thee to her home—and b'r 
myself. 


Act I.] 




Soon after, the good Abbot of St. Cuth- j 
bert's I 

Supplied my helplessness with food and l 
raiment, 200 

And, as thou know'st, gave me that 
humble Cot 

Where now we dwell.—For many years I 
bore 

Thy alisence, till old age and fresh infir¬ 
mities 

Exacted thy return, and our reunion. 

I did not think that, during that long 
absence, 205 

^ly Child, forgetful of the name of 
Herbert, 

Had given her love to a wild Freebooter, 
Who here, upon the borders of the Tweed, 
Doth prey alike on two distracted Coun¬ 
tries, 209 

Traitor to both. 

Idon. Oh, could you hear his voice! 
I will not call on Heaven to vouch for me. 
But let this kiss speak what is in my heart. 

Enter a Peasant. 

Pea. Good morrow, Strangers ! If you 
want a Guide, 

Let me have leave to serve 3*ou ! 

Idon. My Companion 

Hath need of rest; the sight of Hut or 
Hostel 215 

Would be most welcome. 

Pea. Yon white hawthorn gained. 
You will look down into a dell, and there 
Will see an ash from which a sign-board 
hangs: 

The house is hidden by the shade. Old 
Man, 

You seem worn out with travel—shall I 
support you? 220 

Her. I thank you; but, a resting-place 
so near, 

’Twere wrong to trouble you. 

Pea. God speed you both. 

[Exit Peasant. 

He^'. Idonea, we must part. Be not 
alarmed— 

’Tis but for a few days—a thought has 
struck me. 

Idon. That I should leave you at this 
house, and thence 225 


Proceed alone. It shall be so; for strength 
Would fail you ere our journey s end l)e 
reached. 

[Exit Herbert tiqyportcd ly Idonea. 

Re-enter Marmaduke and Oswald. 

Mar. This instant will we stop liim- 

OsK\ hasty, 

For sometimes, in despite of my con¬ 
viction. 

He tempted me to think the Story true ; 
’Tis plain he loves the Maid, and what he 
said 231 

That savoured of aversion to thy name 
Apijeared the genuine colour of his soul— 
Anxiety lest mischief should befall her 
After his death. 

Mar. I have been much deceived. 

OsH'. But sure he loves tlie ^laiden, and 
never love 236 

Could find delight to niu-se itself so 
strangelj’, 

Thus to torment her with inventions /— 
death- 

There must be truth in this. 

Mar. Truth in his storj'! 

He must have felt it then, known what it 
AN'as, 240 

And in such wise to rack her gentle heart 
Had been a tenfold crueltj*. 

Osw. Strange pleasures 

Do we poor mortals cater for ourselves ! 
To see him thus provoke her tenderness 
With tales of weakness and infirmity! 245 
I'd wager on his life for twenty years. 
Mar. We will not waste an hour in 
such a cause. 

Osio. WTiy, this is noble ! shake her off 
at once. 

Mar. Her virtues are liis instruments. 
—A Man 

Who lias so practised on the world’s cold 
sense, 250 

May well deceive his Child—^^^lat! leave 
her thus, 

A prey to a deceiver ?—no—no—no— 

’Tis but a word and then- 

Osu\ Something is here 

More than we see, or whence this strong 
aversion ? 

Marmaduke! I suspect unworthy tales 

C 3 
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Have reached his ear—you have had 
enemies. 256 

.Vfir. Enemies I—of his own coinage. 
Omc. That may )x*. 

But wherefore slijfht protection such ns 
you 

Have ix>wer to yiehi? iK‘rhaj>s he looks 
elsewhere.— 

I am perple.xed. 

What hast thou heard or seen? 
Osw. No—no—the tliintf stands clear 
of mystery; 261 

(As you have said) ho coins himself the 
slander 

With which he taints her ear;—for a 
plain reason ; 

}Ie dreads the presence of a virtuous 


man 

Like you; he knows your eye would 
search his heart, 265 

Your justice stamp upon his evil deeds 
The punishment they merit. All is plain : 

It cnimot be- 

J)/(ir. What cannot 1)0? 

Osu\ Yet that a Father 

Should in his love admit no rivalshii\ 

And torture thus the heart of his own 

Ohild- 270 

Mar. Nay, you abuse my friendship ! 

Heaven forbid !— 
There was a circumstance, triHintr in¬ 
deed— 

Tt struck me at the time—yet I lx.*lieve 
T never should have thouKlit of it nj;ain 
But for the scene which we by chance 
have witnessed. 275 

^far. What is your meaniuK'? 

Two daj’s Kone I saw. 
Though at a distance and he was dis¬ 
guised, 

Hovering round Herberts door, a man 
whoso figure 

Besemblwl much that cold voluptuary, 
The villain, Clifford, He hates you, and 
he knows 280 

Where ho can stab you deepi*st, 

Clifford never 
Would stoop to skulk about a Cottage 
<l<x)r— 

It could not be. 

Osw. And yet I now remember 


That, when your praise was warm upon 
my tongue. 

And the blind Man was told how you had 
rescued 285 

A maiden from the riitfinn violence 
Of this same Clifford, he became im¬ 
patient 

And would not hear me. 


Mar. No—it cannot l>e— 

I dare not trust myself with s\ich a 
thought— 

Yet whence this strange aversion? Ytui 
are a man 2yO 

Not usetl to rash conjectures- 

O^^tr. If you deem it 

A thing worth further notice, we imist act 
With caution, sift the matter artfully. 

Mauwaui’kk o/u? Oswald. 


ScKNE, The door (if the No.dtl. 

IlKIUiKUT, IlX)NtL\, <imf Host. 

Her. {seated). As I am dear to you, I'C* 
member, Cliild ! 

This last request. 

Idou. You know me. Sire; fni'owell! 

H(r. And arc you gt>ing then? Come, 
come, Idonea, 2^ 

Wo must not imrt,—I Imvo mcasurecl 
many a league 

When these old limits had nee<l of iv^t,— 
and now 

I will not play the sluggarxl. 

Jffon. Nay, sit down. 

[Tiirnini; to Ho^t. 

Gtxxl Ih)st, such tendance as you wo\ild 
e.xitect 

From your own Children, if yourself wer« 
sick, 

Lot this old Alan find at your hands; 
poor Leader. [L<H}kinQ at the do*]. 

We soon shall meet again. If tho\i neglect 

This charge of thine, then ill Ix'fall thee ! 
—Look, 

Tho little fool is loth to stay lH*hiiul. 305 

Sir Host! bv all tho lovo you Itear to 
eo\irtesy. 

Take care of him, and fecnl tho truant 
well. 

Host. Fear not, I will oltey you;—lea 
One so young, 
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And One so fair, it goes against my heart 
Thatyoushould travel unattended. Lady !— 
I have a i)alfrey and a groom : the lad 311 
Shall squire you, (would it not be better, 
Sir?) 

And for less fee than I would let him run 
For any lady I have seen this*^twelve- 
month. 

Idon. You know, Sir, I have been too 
long your guard 3^5 

Not to have learnt to laugh at little fears. 
Why, if a wolf should leap from out a 
thicket, 

A look of mine would send him scouring 
back. 

Unless I differ from the thing I am 319 
When you are by my side. 

Her. Idonea, wolves 

Are not the enemies that move my fears. 

Idon. No more, I pray, of this. Three 
days at farthest 

Will bring me back—protect him, Saints 
—farewell 1 \,Exit Idonea. 

Host. ’Tis never drought with us— 
St. Cuthbert and his Pilgrims, 
Thanks to them, are to us a stream of 
comfort: 325 

Pity the Maiden did not wait a while; 
She could not, Sir, have failed of company. 

Her. Now she is gone, I fain would 
call her back. 

Host, {calling). Holla! 

Her. No, no, the business must l)e 


She is gone before, to spare my weariness. 
But what has brought you hither? 

Osw. A slight affair, 

That will be soon despatched. 

Her. Did Marmaduke 340 

Receive that letter ? 

Osw. Be at peace.—The tie 

Is broken, you will hear no more of him. 

Her. This is true comfort, thanks a 
thousand times!— 

That noise!—would I had gone with her 
as far 

As the Lord Clifford’s Castle: I have 
heard 345 

That, in his milder moods, he has e.K- 
pressed 

Compassion for me. His influence is great 
With Henry, our good Kingthe Baron 
might 

Have heard my suit, and urged my plea 
at Court. 

No matter—he’s a dangerous Man.—That 
noise!— 35 ^ 

’Tis too disorderly for sleep or rest. 
Idonea would have fears for me, — the 
Convent 

Will give me quiet lodging. You have 
a boy, good Host, 

And he must lead me back. 

You are most lucky ; 

I have been waiting in the wood hard by 
For a companion—here he comes; our 
journey 35 ^ 


done.— 

What means this riotous noise? 

Host. The villagers 

Are flocking in—a wedding festival— 331 
That’s all—God save you, Sir. 

Enter Oswald. 

Osiv. Ha ! as I live, 

The Baron Herbert. 

Host. Mercy, the Baron Herbert! 
Osw. So far into your journey ! on my 

^Uife, 

You are a lusty Traveller. But how fare 

you ? 335 

Her. Well as the wreck I am permits. 

And you, Sir? 

Osio. I do not see Idonea. 

Her. Dutiful Girl, 


Enter MabmadukE. 

Lies on your way; accept us as your 
Guides. 

Her. Alas ! I creep so slowly. 

Osvy. Never fear; 

We ’ll not complain of that. 

Her. My limbs are stiff 

And need repose. Could you but wait 

an hour ? 3 ^ 

Osw. Most >villingly!—Come, let me 

lead you in. 

And, while you take your rest, think not 
of us; 

We’ll stroll into the wood; lean on my 
arm. 

iConducts Herbert into the house. 

Exit Marmaduke. 
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L’nter ^’illager^5. 

03 i'\ (fo h imsff/vom inff <nit the Hostel). 
I ha^•e i)rt*par«;'cl a most ai)t Instni- 
nu'ut— 

Tlic* Vnj^rajit nuist, no doubt, ln' loitering 
soinewlit're 365 

A^jont this ground ; slie liatli a tongue 
well skilled, 

r*y mingling natural matter of lu*r own 
With all the daring fictions I have taught 
her. 

To win belief, such as my plot nxjuires. 

[A’.eit Oswald. 

Hater more Villagers, « Musician nmono 

thfut. 

Host {to them). Into the covirt, my 
Friend, and ix*rch yourself 370 
Aloft upon the elm-tree. Pretty Maids 
Garlands and flowers, and cakes and 
merry thoughts 

Are here, to send the sun into the west 
More .sj)eedily than you l>eliko would 
wish. 

SCKNK chaages to the Wood adjoining the 
Hostel—and Oswald f«<er- 

iag. 

Mar. I woldd fain hope that we deceive 
oui'selves: 37^ 

When first I tuiw him sitting there, aloiu*. 
It struck u|M>n iny heart I know not liow. 

Osiv. Tteday will clear up all.—You 
marked a Cottage, 

That ragged Dwelling, close l)eneatli a 
riM'k 

Py the brook-side: it is the alx>dc of One, 
A Maiden innocent till ensnared by 
Clifford, 381 

^\’ilo st>on grew weary of her; but, alas ! 
What she had seen and suffered tunwxl 
her brain. 

Cast off by her Petrnyer, she dwells alone. 
Nor moves her hands to any needbd 
work: 385 

She oats her food whicli every daj’ the 
I)easants 

Pi ing to her hut; and so the Wretch has 
lived 

Ten 3 ears; and no one ever hoard her 
\ oice; 


Put every night at the first stroke of twelve 
She quits her house and, in the neigh^ 
lx)uring Churchyard 390 

Upon tlie self-same sjxjt, in rain or storm, 
She paces out the hour 'twixt twelve and 
one— 

She pa^ round and round an Infant’s 
grave. 

And in the Cliurchyard stxl her feet have 
worn 

A hollow ring; they say it is knee- 
deep-— 395 

Ah ! what is heix‘? 

U-1 female Beggar rises tq>, rulh 
hing her eyes as (/* in sleep—a 
Child in her arms. 

licg. Oh ! Gentlemen, I thank 30U; 
I’ve had the saildest dn^aiu that ever 
troubletl 

The heart of living creature.—My i>oor 
Palw 

Was crying, as 1 thouglit, crying for 
luvad 

When I had none to give liim; where- 
niK>n 400 

I put a slip of foxglove in his hand, 

Whieli pleased him sis that he was 
hnsheil at ouch' : 

When into one of those sameftpi>tt<Hi Ixdla 
A boo canio darting, which the Child with 
joy 4oq 

Imprisoned thens and lield it to his ear, 
And suddenly gnuv black, tui be would die. 

Mar. We have no time for this, my 
bahbling Oi^ssip; 

Here’s what will comfort you. 

(WiiYS iirr moMU» 

Heg. The Saints reward you 

For this good deed!—Well. Sirs, this 
imsseil away; 409 

And afterwards I fancietl, a strange dog, 
Trotting alone along the Ix'ati'u ixxid. 
Camo to my child as by my side ho slept. 
And, fondling, lickeil his fivec, then on a 
sudden 

Snnppeil fierce to make a morsel of his 
head: 

But here he is, [kissing the ('?ii 7 d] it must 
have Kvn a dream. 41 ^ 

When next inclined to sleej\ 
take my advii'e 
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And put your head, good Woman, under 
* cover. 

Beg. Oh, Sir, you would not talk thus, 
if you knew 

What life is this of ours, how sleep will 
master 

The weary-wom.—You gentlefolk have 
got 'po 

Wann chambers to your wish. I’d rather 

be 

A stone than what I am.—But two nights 
gone. 

The darkness overtook me—wind and rain 
Beat hard upon my head—and yet I saw 
A glow-worm, through the covert of the 
furze, 4^5 

Shine calmly as if nothing ailed the sky: 
At which I half accused the God in 
Heaven.— 

You must forgive me. 

Ay, and if you think 
The Fairies are to blame, and you should 
chide 

Your favourite saint—no matter—this 
good day 43 ° 

Has made amends. 

Beg. Thanks to you both ; but, 

Oh Sir! 

How would you lil<e to travel on whole 
hours 

As I have done, my eyes upon the 
ground, 

Expecting still, I knew not how, to find 
A piece of money glittering through the 

dust ? 435 

Mar. This woman is a prater. Pray, 
good Lady! 

Do you tell fortunes ? 

Beg. Oh Sir, you are like the rest. 

This Little-one—it cuts me to the heart— 
Well! they might turn a beggar from 
their doors, 

But there are Mothers who can see the 
Babe 44 ® 

Here at my breast, and ask me where I 
bought it; 

This they can do, and look upon my face— 
But you, Sir, should be kinder. 

Mar. Come hither. Fathers, 

And learn what nature is from this poor 
Wretch! 


Beg. Ay, Sir, there's nobody that feels 

for us. -}45 

Why now—but yesterday I overtook 
A blind old Greybeard and accosted him, 
I’ th’ name of all the Saints, and by the 
Mass 

He should have used me l>etter !—Charity ! 
If you can melt a rock, he is your man ; 
But I’ll be even with him—here again 451 
Have I been waiting for him. 

Oeic. Well, but softly, 

Who is it that hath vTonged you? 

Beg. Mark you me; 

I’ll point liim outa Maiden is his guide. 
Lovely as Spring’s first rose ; a little dog, 
Tied by a woollen c-ord, moves on before 
With look as sad as he were dumb; the 
cur, 457 

I owe him no ill will, but in good sootli 
He does his Master credit. 

Mar. As I live, 

’Tis Herbert and no other ! 

Beg. ' ’Tis a feast to see him, 

Lank as a ghost and tall, his shoulders 
Ijent, 401 

And long beard white with age—yet 
evermore, 

, As if he were the only Saint on eartli. 

He turns his face to heaven. 

OsM*. But w)iy so violent 

Against this venerable Man? 

Beg. I’il tell you: 405 

He has the very hardest heart on earth ; 

I had as lief turn to the Friar’s school 
And knock for entrance, in mid holiday. 
Mar. But to your story. 

Beg. I was saying, Sir- 

Well!—he has often spurned me like a 
toad, 470 

But yesterday was worse than all; at 
last 

I overtook him, Sii's, my Babe and I, 
And begged a little aid for charity: 

But he was snappish as a cottage cur. 
Well then, says I—I’ll out with it; at 
which 475 

I cast a look upon the Girl, and felt 
As if my heart would burst; and so I left 
him. 

Os\c. I think, good Woman, you are the 
very person 
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\Vlr>m, but some few daj's past, I saw in 
Eskdale, 479 

At Herbert’s door. 

BfO- Ay ; and if truth were kno^^■n 
I have good business there. 

(As?/'. I met you at the threshold. 

And he seemed angry. 

Baj. Angry ! well he miglit; 

And long as I can stir I ’ll dog him.— 
Yesterday, 

To serve me so, and knowing that he owes 
The lx‘st of all he luis to me and mine. 485 
lJut 'tis all over now. That good old 
Lady 

Has left a i)Ower of riches; and I say it. 

If there's a lawyer in the land, 4 he knave 
tiliall give mo half. 

Osv\ What’s this?—I fear, good Woman, 
You have been insolent. 

Boj. And there's the Baron, 

I spied him skulking in his i>easant's j 
dress. 491 

O.u/'. How s.ay you? in di.sgiiise?— 

Mnr. But what’s your liusiness 

With llerljert or his Daugliter? 

Daughter ! truly— 
But how's the day?—I fear, my little 
Boy, 

Y'c‘\e overslei)t ourselves,—Sira, have 
you seen him? {Offen to go. 

Mtir. I must have more of this;—you 
shall not stir 496 

An inch, till I am answered. Know you 
aught 

That doth concern this Hcrl>ert? 

You are provoked. 
And will misuse me. Sir! 

Mar. No trifling, Woman !— 

Osxr. You are as safe os in asanctuary; too 
Srx*ak. 

Mar. S|)eak ! 

lirg. Ho is a most hard-hearted Man. 
Mar. Your life is at my mercy. 

Do not harm me. 
And I will tell you all!—You know not, 
Sir, 

hat strong temptations press upon the 
poor. 

Ostc. 8i>cak out. 

Beg. Oh, Sir, I ’vo been a wicked 

Woman. 50- 


Om'. Nay, but speak out! 

Beg. He flattered me, and said 

What harvest it would bring U8 both; 
and so 

I parted with the Child. 

Parted with whom? 

Beg. Idonea, as he calls her; but the Girl 

Is mine. 

Mar. Yours, Woman! are you Her- 
Ijert's wife? 510 

Beg. Wife, Sir! his wife—not I; my 
husband, Sir, 

Was of Kirkoswald—many a snowy 
winter 

We've weathered out together. My pt>or 
Gilfred! 

He has l>een two years in his grave. 

Ma r. Enough. 

One. We've solve<l the riddle—Mis¬ 
creant ! 

Mar. Do 5*ou, 515 

Good Dame, n‘pair to Liddesdalc and 
wait 

Eor my I'cturn; bo sure you shall have 
justice. 

Osxe. A lucky woman!—go, you have 
done good service. 

Mar. {(ohimscl/)- Etenial praises on the 
IK)wer that saved her !— 5x9 

0 $w. igircs her motiry). Here’s for your 
little lx)y, and when you christen him 

I’ll l>e his Gotlfather. 

Beg. Oh Sir, you are merry with me. 

In grange or farm this Hundr^ scarcely 
owns 

A dog that does not know me.—These 
good Folks,— 

For love of God I must not ;giss their 
doors; 

But I'll be Iwick with my best speed: for 
you- 535 

God bless and thank you both, my gentle 
Masters. tAVi# lieggar. 

(/o himse(/). The cruel Viix'r !— 
Poor devoted Maid, 

Now I do love thee. 

I am thunderstruck. 

Ma r. Where is she—holla! 

[Caflitig to the Beggar, \rho returns; 

he tool's at her sted/astty. 

You are Idonea’s Mother ?—• 
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Kay, be not terrified—it does me good 530 
To look upon you. 

Oiw, {interrupting). In a peasants 
dress 

You saw, who was it? 

Beg. Nay, I dare not si>eak ; 

He is a man, if it should come to his 

ears 

I ne^•er shall be heard of more. 

Lord Clifford ? 

Beg. "What can I do? believe me, gentle 

Sirs, 535 


That either e'er existed is my shame: 555 
'Twas a dull spark—a most unnatural fire 
That died the moment the air breathed 
upon it. 

—These fools of feeling are mere birds of 
winter 

That haunt some barren island of th: 
north. 

Where, if a famishing man stretch forth 

his hand, 5 ^ 

They think it is to feed them. I have left 

him 


I love l^r, though I dare not call her To solitary meditation ;-no^v 


daughter. 

Osv:. Lord Clifford—did you see him 
talk with Herbert ? 

Beg. Yes, to my son'ow—under the 
great oak 

At Herbert’s door—and when he stood 
beside 

The l>liud Man—at the silent Girl he 
looked 540 

With such a look—it makes me tremble, 
Sir, 

To think of it. 

Osv:. Enough ! you may depart. 

Mar. {to himself) Father !—to God him¬ 
self we cannot give S 43 

A holier name; and, under such a mask. 

To lead-a Spirit, spotless as the blessed. 

To that abhorred den of brutish vice !— 

Oswald, the firm foundation of my life 

Is going from under me; these strange 
discoveries— 

Looked at from every point of fear or 
hope, 

Duty, or love—involve, I feek my ruin. 550 

ACT II. 


Scene, A Chamber in the Hostel — Oswald 
alone, rising from a Table on which he 
had been icriting. 

Osn'. They chose him for their Chief ! 
what covert part 

He in the preference, modest Youth, 
might take, 

I neither know nor care. The insult bred 
More of contempt than hatred; both are 
flown; 


For a few swelling phrases, and a flash 
Of truth, enough to dazzle and to blind. 
And he is mine for ever—here he comes. 

Enter Makmaduke. 

Mar. These ten yeai-s she has moved 
her lips all day ' 5 ^ 

And never speaks! 

Osu'. Who is it? 

I have seen her. 

Osw. Oh! the poor tenant of that 
ragged homestead, 

Her whom the Monster, Clifford, drove to 
madness. 

Afar. I met a peasant near the spot; he 

told me, 570 

These ten i'eare she had sate all day alone 

Within those empty walls. 

I too have seen her; 

Chancing to pass this way some six 

months gone, , ^, 1 

At midnight, I betook me to the v^hurch- 

yard: ^ ... 

The moon shone clear, the air was still, 

so still 575 

The trees were silent as the graves be¬ 
neath them. 

Long did I watch, and saw her pacing 

UponThe^Llf-same spot, still round and 
round. 

Her Ups for ever moving. 

Ewted I stood; for, looking at tte 

I thougMI saw the 

But the pretended 

Mar* 
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Measxires not crimes like his. 

0 .nr. ire rank not, liappily, 

With those who take the spirit of their 
rvile 

From that soft class of devotees who feel 
licverence for life so deeply, that they 
Hjjare 586 

The veriniiums hrood, and cherish what 
they spare 

While feeding on their Ixxlies. Would 
tlmt Idone.a 

Were present, to the end that we iniKht 
hear 

What she can urjre in his defence; she 
loves him. 590 

dAir. Y<‘s, loves him; ’tis a truth that 
iimltiplies 

}Iis guilt a thousand-fold. 

Osip, 'Tis most i>erploxing; 

What must lx* done? 

M/tr. We will conduct her hither; 
These walls shall witness it—from first 
to last 

He sliall reveal liiinself. 

(^sfp. Happy are we, 59^ 

Who live in these disputed lr.u.‘ts, that own 
Xo law ))ut what each man makes for 
himself; 

Here justice has indtHsl a field of triumph. 

Ix't us l>egono and bring her 
liither;—here 

The trutli shall Ihj laid ojxm, his guilt 
proved 600 

)jcfore her face. Tlie r«‘st Ik.* left to me. 
Osic. Yon will l)e firm: but though we 
well may trust 

The issue to the justice of the eatise. 
Caution must not bo Hung aside; re¬ 
mem l>er. 

Yours is no common life. Self-stationed 
here, 

Upon these savage confines, we have 
sc^n you 

Stand like an isthmus 'twixt two stormy 
seas 

That cjft have checked tlieir fury at your 
bidding. 

Mid the deep holds of Solway's mossy 
waste. 

Your single virtue has transformed a 
Band 


Of fierce barbarians into Ministers 
Of peace and order. Aged men with tears 
Have blessed their steps, the fatherless 
retire 613 

For shelter to their banners. But it is, 

.Vs you must needs have deeply felt, it is 
In darkness and in teiniiest that we seek 
The majesty of Him who ndes the world. 
Benevolence, that has not heart to use 
The wholesome ministry of i>ain and evil. 
Becomes at last weak and contemptible. 
Your generous cpialitics have won due 
praise, 621 

But vigoro\is Spirits look for something 
more 

Than Y'cmtli's s|x.>ntaneous products; and 
to-day 

Y'ou will not disapix>int them; and here¬ 
after— 

d/ur. Y'o\i are wasting words; hear me 
tlien once for all: 625 

Y'o\i are a Man—and therefore, if com- 
imssion, 

Which to our kind is natui*al as life. 

Bo kmuvn unto you, .\\m wnll lovo this 
Woman, 

Even as I do; b\it I should lu\tho the 
light. 

If I could think one weak or )>artial 

feeling- 630 

Osir. Y'o\i will forgive me- 

d^ir. If I ever knew 

My heart, could i^enetrate its inm^ist 
wre, 

'Tis at this moment.—OsuT\ld, I have 
lovixl 

To bo the friend and father of the 
oppressed, 

.\ comforter of sorix^wthere is some- 
thing ^,35 

Which Kx)ks like a transition in my s<ml, 
And yet it is not.—Let us load him 
hither. 

Osir. Stoi>p for a moment; 'tis an net 
of justice; 

And where's the triumph if the delegate 
Must fall in the execution of his office? 640 
The deed is done—if you will have it so— 
Here whore w-e stand—that tribe of vul¬ 
gar wretclu^s 

(^ oil saw them gathering for the festival) 
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Rush in—the villains seize us- 

Mar. j^eize! * 

Osw. Yes, they , 

Men who are little given to sift and 

weigh— ^45 ; 

Would weak on us the passion of the , 

I 

moment. 

Mar. The cloud will soon disperse- 
farewell—but stay, ' 

Thou wilt relate the story. j 

Osw. Am I neither 

To bear a part in this Man’s punishment, | 
Nor be its witness? 

Mar. I had many hopes 650 

That were most dear to me, and some 
will bear 

To be transferred to thee. 1 

Osw. When I'm dishonoured ! ! 

Mar. I would preserve thee. How may ! 


this be done? 

Osw. By showing that you look beyond 
the instant. 

A few leagues henc-e we shall have open 
ground, ^55 

And nowhere upon earth is place so fit 
To look upon the deed. Before we enter 
The barren Moor, hangs from a beetling 


rock 

The shattered Castle in winch Clifford 
oft 

Has held infernal orgies—wth the gloom, 
And very superstition of the place, 661 
Seasoning his wickedness. The Debauchee 
Would there perhaps have gathered the 
first fruits 

Of this mock Father's guilt. 


Her. Thanks for your care. 

rfouvi and writes. Exit 
Osw. {aside to M.^RMADUKe). Perhaps it 
would be useful 070 

That you too should subscribe your name. 

[Marm.\1)UKE overlooks Herbert 
—then writes—cxeiinines the ht- 
ter eaocrbj. 

Mar. I cannot leave this paper. 

[He puts it vp, aejitaUd. 
Osw. {aside). Dastard! Come. 

[Mabm.aduke goes toeoarels Her¬ 
bert and suppeyrts him — Mar- 
MADUKE tremblingly beckons 
Oswald to take kis place. 

Mar. he quits Herbert). There is a 
palsy in his limbs—he shakes. 
[£*.ccun« Oswald and Herbert— 
MaRMADUKE followintj. 

Scene changes to a Wooel—a Oroup <>/ 
Pilgrims and Idonea with them. 

First Pil. A grove of darker and more 
lofty shade 
I never saw. 

I Sec. Pil. The music of the birds 675 
Drops deadened from a roof so thick with 
leaves. 

Old Pil. This news ! it made my lieart 
leap up with joy. 

Mon. I scarcely can believe it. 

Old Pil. Myself, I heard 

. The Sheriff read, in open Court, a letter 
Which purported it was the royal plea¬ 
sure 

The Baron Herbert, who, as was suppo^ed, 
Had taken refuge in this neighbourhood. 


Enter Host conducting Herbert. 

Host. The Baron Herbert 

Attends your pleasure. 

Osw. {to Host). We are ready— 

{to Herbert) Sir! 665 

I hope you are refreshed.—I have just 
Nvritten 

A notice for your Daughter, that she may 
know 

What is become of you.—You’ll sit down 
and sign it; 

'Twill glad her heart to see her father’s 
signature. 

[G'l'rfS the letter he had xeritten. 


Should be forthwith restored. The hear¬ 
ing, Lady, 

Filled my dim eyes with tears.—When 
I returned 

From Palestine, and brought with me a 

' heart, . 

Though rich in heavenly, poor in earthl}, 

comfort, 

: I met your Father, then a wandering 

j * 

' He had a Guide, a Shepherd’s boy; but 
grieved 

He was that One so young should pass 
his youth 
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In svicli had service ; and he parted with 
him. 

We joined our tales of wretchedness 
tojjether, 

And )»e^).fed our daily bread from door 
to <l<X)r. 

I talk familiarly to you, sweet Lady ! 

For once you loved me. 

You shall hack with me ; 
And .se<* your Friend again. The good old 
Man 695 

Will l)e rejoiced to greet j'ou. 

Okl Pil. It seems but yesterday 

That a fierce storm o’ertook us, u orn with 
travel. 

In a deep uo(h 1 remote from any town. 

A ca\ e that or)ened to tlie roa<l presented 
A friendly shelter, and we entered in. 700 
/(foil. And I wa-s with you? 

Old Pil. If indeed ‘twjis you — 

liiit 50U were then a tottering Little- 
one— 

We sate \is down. The sky gix‘w dark 
and darker: 

I struck my flint, and Imilt up a .small 
fire 

With rotten IsMighs and leave.s, such as 
tlie winds 705 

f)f many autumns in the cave had piled. 
Meanwhile the storm fell heavy on tlie 
woods; 

Our little fire sent forth a cheering 
warmth 


And it was you, dear Lady ! 

Idon. GckI Ik; praised, 

That I have l)oen his comforter till now ! 
And will l>e so through every change of 
fortune 721 

And every sacrifice his i)eace requires.— 
Ijot us l>egone with si>eed, that he may 
hear 

These joyful tidings from no liixs but 
mine. 724 

Il>ONK.\ and Pilgrims. 

.Scknf:, The Aren (If' a haij-niintd Cadle— 
on one side the entrance to a dimgton — 
Oswald and MakmadI’KK ]>acino hack- 
v'a rds a nd Jorica nfs. 

Jfar. ’Ti.s a wild night. 

Osie. I'd give my cloak and bonnet 
For sight of a warm fire. 

Mar. The wind blows keen ; 

My hands are numb. 

Osir. Ha ! ha ! 'tis nipping cold. 

[Ploirin// his,fin{fers. 
I long for news of our bravo Comrade.s; 
Lacy 

Wtuild drive thase Scotti.sh Hovers to 
their dens 

If once they blew a horn this side the 
: TwoimI. 730 

; Mar. 1 think I see a second range of 
1 Towers; 

' Tiiis ca.stle hivs another Area—come, 

I Ijct us e.'camine it. 


AikI we were comforted, and talked of j 
comfort; 

But 'twas an angry night, and o’er our 
heads 710 

The thunder rolled in i>eals that would 
have made 

A sleeping man uneasy in hi.s lK;d. 

O Lady, you have need to love your 
Fatlier. 

His ^oice—methinks I hear it now, his 
\oice 

When, after a broad flash that filled the 
cave, 715 

He said to me, that he had seen his 
Cliild, 

A face (no cherub’s face more lH;autiful) 

Revealed by lustre brought with it from 
heaven; 


’Tis a bitter niglit; 

I lK>i)e Idonea is well housed. That 
horseman, 

Who at full .siloed swept by us where the 
wood 735 

Roared in the tempest, wi\s within an aco 
Of sending to Ins gnwo o\ir precious 
Clmive: 

Tlmt would have l)een a vile misehaiice. 

Mar. It would. 

Osu\ Justice had Ixvu most cruelly 
defrauded. 

Mar. Most cruelly. 

Osir. As up the steep we clomK 

T saw a distant fire in the north-east; 741 
I took it for the blaze of Cheviot Beac^ni: 
With pn^per si)eed our quarters may l»e 
gained 
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To-morrow evening. 

iLooJcs restlessly towards the nwuth 

of the dmigcon. 
Mar. When, upon the plank, 

I had led him ’cross the torrent, his voice 

blessed me: 745 

You could not hear, for the foam beat the 

rocks . 

With deafening noise,—the benediction 

fell 

Back on himself; but changed into a 

curse. 

Osiv. As well indeed it might. 

Mar. And this you deem 

The fittest place? 

Osw. (aside). He is growing pitiful. 750 
Afar. (listeniTig). What an odd moan¬ 
ing that is I— 

Osic. ISlighty odd 

The wind should pipe a little, while we 
stand 

Cooling our heels in this way !—I’ll begin 
And count the stars. 

Mar. {stiU listening). That dog of his, 
you are sure, 

Could not come after us—he must have 
perished; 755 

The torrent would have dashed an oak to 
splinters. 

You said you did not like his looks— 
that he 

Would trouble us; if he were here again, 

I swear the sight of him would quail me 
more 

Than twenty armies. 

Osw. How? 

Mar. The old blind Man, 

When you had told him the mischance, 
was troubled 

Even to the shedding of some natural tears 
Into the torrent over which he hung, 
Listening in vain. 

Osw. He has a tender heart! 

[Oswald offers to go do^on into the 

dungeon. 

Mar. How now, what mean you? 

Osjc. Truly, I was going 

To waken our stray Baron. Were there 
not 766 

A farm or dwelling-house udthin five 
leagues, 


We should deserve to wear a cap and 
bells, 

Three good round years, for playing the 
fool here 

In such a night as this. 

Mar. Stop, stop. 

Osu\ Perhaps, 770 

You’d better like we should descend 
together. 

And lie douTi by his side—what say you 
to it? 

Three of us—we should keep each other 
warm: 

I’ll answer for it that our four-legged 
friend 

Shall not disturb us; further I’ll not 
engage; 775 

Come, come, for manhood’s sake ! 

Mar. These drowsy shiverings, 

This mortal stuix>r which is creeping over 
me, 

■\Miat do they mean ? were this my single 
body 

Opposed to armies, not a nerve would 
tremble: 

Why do I tremble now?—Is not the 
depth 78^ 

Of this Man’s crimes beyond the reach ot 

thought ? 

And yet, in plumbing the abyss for 
judgment. 

Something I strike upon wliich turns my 
mind 

Back on herself, I think, agam-my 
breast 7^4 

Concentres all the terrors of the Uni verse: 
I look at him and tremble like a child. 

Osic. Is it possible ? 

Mar. One thing you noticed not; 

Just as we left the glen a clap of thunder 
Burst on the mountains with hell-rousing 
force. 

This is a time, said he, when guilt may 
shudder; 

But there’s a Providence for them who 
\c 

In helplessness, when innocence is u-ith 

them. ^ . 

At this audacious blasphemy, I thought 
The spirit of vengeance seemed to nae 

the air. 
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Osi>:. Wliy aix^ you not the man yon 
were that moment? 795 

[He draics Marmaduke to the 

dmiffcon. 

Mor. You say he was asleep,—look at 
this arm, 

And tell me if 'tis fit for stich a work. 
Oswald, Oswald! [Leans upon Oswalp. 

O.’SJi*. This is some sudden seizure I 

Mar. A most strange faintness,—will 
you hunt me out 
A dra\>ght of water? 

Osw. Nay, to see you thus 800 

Moves me l)eyond my l>earing.—I will try 
To gain the torrent's brink. [L'u-it Oswald. 

Mar. {a/tfr a intuse). It seems an age 
Since that Man left me.—No, I am not 
lost. 


H(r. (at the mouth of the dunu(on). Give 
me your hand; where are you, 
Friends? and tell mo 
How gcies the night. 

.^far. ’Tis hard to measure time 

In sJich a weary night, and such a 
place. 806 

H(r. I <lo not hear the voic-eof inyfriend 
Oswald. 

Mar. A minute pjust, he went to fetch 
a drnuglit 

()f water from the torrent. 'Tia, you'll say, 
.V cheerless Ix^verage. 

How g(KKl it was in yo\i 
To .stay lx.‘liind!—Hearing at first no 
answer, 811 

I was alarmed. 

.Mar. No wonder; this i.s a plact' 

That well may put some fears into yotir 
heart. 

Hfr. Why so? a roofless rock had been 
a comfort, 

Stormd>eaten and lx*wildered as wo 
were; 815 

And in a night like this to lend your 
cloaks 

To make a l>e<l for me!—^ly Girl will weep 
When she is told of it. 

This Tlaughter of yours 
Is very dear to you. 

Oh ! but you are young; 
Over your head twice twerdy 3’ears in\ist 
>■<^11. 820 


With all their natural weight of sorrow 
and pain. 

Ere can be known to you how much a 
Father 

M.aj' love his Child. 

i1/«r. Thank you, old Man, for this ! 

[Asfdr. 

Her. Fallen am I. and worn out, a 
tiseless Man; 

Kindly have you pix^tected me to¬ 
night, 825 

And no return have I to make but 


prayers; 

May you in age b«) blest with sucli a 
daughter 1 - 

When from the Holy Land I had re- 
tun\ed 

Sightless, and from mj’ heritage was 
driven, 

A wretched Outciust—but this strain of 
tho\igl)t 830 

Would lend me to talk fondly. 

Mar. Do not fear; 

Your words are precuous to my cal’s; 
go on. 

Her. You will forgive me, but my heart 
runs over. 

When my old Ivcader slipixHl into the 
fltH)d 


.Vnd iH'rished, what a jiiercing outcry 

Sent after him. I have loved j’ou ever 
.since. 


You start—wheiv are wo? 

• Gli, there is no danger; 

The cold blast struck me. 

’Twas a foolish question. 
Mar. But when you were an Outca.st?— 
Heaven is just; 

Your piety would not miss its due re- 
ward; 8^0 

The little Orphan tlien would l)e your 
succour, 

And do good service, though she knew it 


not. 

Her. I turned me frvun the dwellings 
of my Fathers, 

Where none but tluvsc who trampUxl on 
my rights 

Seemed to remember me. To the wide 
world R, - 
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I bore her in my arms; her looks won 
pity; 

She was my Raven in the wilderness. 

And brought me food. Have I not cause 
to love her? 

Mar. Yes. 

Ifer. More than ever Parent 

loved a Child ? 849 

Mar. Yes, yes. 

Her. I will not murmur, merciful God! 

I will not murmur; blasted as I have been. 
Thou hast left me ears to hear my Daugh¬ 
ters voice, 

And arms to fold her to my heart. Sub¬ 
missively 853 

Thee I adore, and find my rest in faith. 

Fnter Oswald. 

0 $ie\ Herbert!—confusion! (aside). Here 
it is, my Friend, [Presents the Horn. 
A charming beverage for you to carouse 
This bitter night. 

Her. Ha ! Oswald ! ten bright crosses 
I would have given, not many minutes 
gone. 

To have heard your voice. 

Omc. Your couch, I fear, good Baron, 
Has been but comfortless; and yet that 
place, 860 

'\\’Tien the tempestuous yvind first drove 
us hither, 

Felt warm as a wren’s nest. You’d better 
turn 

And under covert rest till break of day, 

Or till the storm abate. 

{To Marmaduke aside.) He has restored 
you. 

No doubt you have been nobly enter¬ 
tained ? 865 

But soft!—how came he forth? The Night¬ 
mare Conscience 
Has driven him out of harbour ? 

Mar. I believe 

You have guessed right. 

Her. The trees renew their murmur: 
Come, let us house together. 

[Oswald conducts him to the dimgeon. 

Osv). (retu/ms). Had I not 

Esteemed you worthy to conduct the af¬ 
fair 870 

To its most fit conclusion, do you think 


I would so long have struggled with my 
Nature, 

And smothered all that’s man in me?— 
away!— 

[Looking toivards the dungeon. 
This man’s the property of him wlio best 
Can feel his crimes. I have resigned a 
privilege; 875 

It now becomes my duty to resume it. 

Mar. Touch not a finger- 

Osic. What then must be done? 

Mar. Which way soe’er I turn, I am 
perplexed. 

Oew. Now, on ray life, I grieve for you. 
The misery 

Of doubt is insupportable. Pity, the facts 
Did not admit of stronger evidence; 881 

Twelve honest men, plain men, would set 
us right; 

Their verdict would abolish these weak 
scruples. 

Mar. Weak! I am weak—there does 
my tonnent lie, 

Feeding itself. 

Osvj. Verily, when he said 885 

How his old heart would leap to hear her 
steps, 

You thought his voice the echo of Idonea’s. 

Mar. And never heard a sound so ter¬ 
rible. 

Oyic. Perchance 3 0U think so now' ? 

Mar. I cannot do it: 

T^vice did I spring to grasp his withered 
throat, 890 

When such a sudden weakness fell upon 


me, 

I could have dropped asleep upon his 
breast. 

Osw. Justice—is there not thunder in 
the word ? 

Shall it be law to stab the petty robber 
Who aims but at our purse; and shall 

this Parricide— ^95 

Worse is he far, far worse (if foul dis¬ 


honour 

Be worse than death) to that confiding 
Creature 

Whom he to more than filial love and duty 
Hath falsely trained—shall he fulfil hia 
purpose? 

But you are fallen. 
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Mar. Fallen should I be indeed— 900 
Murder—perliaps asleep, blind, old, alone. 
Betrayed, in darkness ! Here to strike the 
blow— 

Away ! away !- [Flings away his sword. 

Onw. Nay, I have done \vith you : 

We'll lea<l him to the Convent. He shall 
live. 

And she .shall love him. With unquestion¬ 
ed title 905 

He shall l^e .seated in his Barony, 

.And wo too chant the praise of his good 
deeds. 

I now perceive we do mistake our mas¬ 
ters, 

And most despi.se the men who best can 
teach us; 

Henceforth it shall bo said that bad men 
only 910 

Are brave: Clifford is brave; and that 
old Man 
Is brave. 

[Taking MARMAm'KF.’s sword and 


We kill a worn-out horse, and who but 
women 

Sigh at the deed ? Hew down a ^nthe^ed 
tree. 

And none lt)ok grave but dotards. He 
may live 

To thank me for this service. Rainbow 
arches, 930 

Highways of dreaming passion, have too 
long. 

Young as he is, diverteil wish and hoi.»e 

From the unpretending ground we mortals 
trea<l;— 

Then shatter the delusion, break it \jp 

And set him free. What follows? I have 
learned 935 

That things will work to ends the slaves 
o’ the world 

Do never dream of. I hair been what he— 

This lioy—when ho comes forth with 
bloody hands— 

Might envy, and am now,—but he shall 
know 


giving H to him. 

To Clifford’s arms he wo\ild have led 

His Victim—haply to this desolate house. 
Mar. [advancing to the dungeon). It 
must 1)0 endwl!— 

Osw. Softly ; do not rou.se him ; 

He will deny it to the bust. Holies 915 

Within the Vault, a sj>ear’s length to the 
left. 

[Maumadukk descends to the dungeon. 

[Alone). The A^illains rose in mutiny to 
destroy nu*; 

I could have quelletl the Cowanls but thi.s 
Stripling 

Must needs step in, and save my life. The 
look 


With which he gave the boon—I see 
now! ^ 

The same that tempted me to loathe t 
gift.— 

For this old venerable Grey-l>eanl—fait 

’Tis his own fault if he hath got a face 

Which doth play tricks with them th 
look on it: 

Twas this that put it in my thought.^ 
that countenance— 5 

His staff—his figure—Murder !-what, 
wliom ? 


What I am now— 

(O'of.? and listens at the dungeon. 
Praying or i>arleying?—tut! 940 
Is he not ej’cless? Ho hiw been half dead 
These fifteen yeivrs- 


Anterjemafe Beggar wdh two or three 0/ 

her ComfMniioiis, 

[Turning ed^ruptly). Ma! jpruA—what 
Thing art tho\i? 

[Fecogntses her). Heavens! my good 
Friend! trohrr, 

Feg. Forgive me, gracious Sir I— 

Osw. (to her coviixinions). Begone, ye 
Slaves, or I wnll raise a whirlwind 
And send ye dancing to the clouds, like 
leaves. [They retire nfrighUd, 

2 i(g. Indeed we meant no harm; we 
hxlgo sometimes ^6 

In this deserted Castle—/ repent me. 

[Os\\.\i.i> goes to the dungeon — 
listens—returns to the Beggar. 
Osw. Woman, thou hast a helpless In. 
fant— keep 

Tliy secret for its sake, or verily 
That wrt'tched life of thine shall Ik> th© 
forfeit. 

Beg, I do repent me, Sir; I fear the curie 
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Of that blind Man. 'Twas not your mo¬ 
ney, Sir,- 

Osw. Begone! 

J 3 e{/. (goina)- There is some wicked deed 
in hand: 

Would I could find the old Man and his 
Daughter. Beggar. 

Marmaduke re-enters froia the dungeon. 
0 s\o. It is all over thenyour foolish 
fears 955 

Are hushed to sleep, by your own act and 
deed, 

Made quiet as he is. 

Mar. Why came you down ? 

And when I felt your hand upon my arm 
And spake to you, why did you give no 
answer ? 

Feared you to waken him ? he must have 
been 960 

In a deep sleep. I whispered to him thrice. 
There are the strangest echoes in that 
place 1 

Osw. Tut! let them gabble till the day 
of doom. ! 

Mar. Scarcely, by groping, had I reach¬ 
ed the Spot, 

When round my wrist I felt a cord draxra . 

tight, ^ 965 

As if the blind Man's dog w’ere pulling 
at it. 

Osw. But after that? 

Mar. The features of Idonea 

Lurked in his face- 

Osw. Pshaw ! Never to these eyes 
Will retribution show itself again 969 
With aspect so inviting. Why forbid me 
To share your triumph ? 

Mar. Yes, her very look. 

Smiling in sleep- 

Osw. A pretty feat of Fancy! 

Mar. Though but a glimpse, it sent me 
to my prayers. 

Osv). Is he alive? 

Mar. What mean you ? who alive ? 
Osw. Herbert! since you \vill have it, 
Baron Herbert; 975 

He who will gain his Seignory when 
Idonea 

Hath become Clifford’s harlot—is he liv¬ 
ing? 


Mar. The old Man in that dungeon is 
alive. 

Osw. Henceforth, then, will I never in 
camp or field 

Obey j-ou more. Your weakness, to tlie 
Band, 980 

Shall be proclaimed: brave Men, they all 
shall hear it. 

You a protector of humanity ! 

Avenger you of outraged innocence ! 

Mar. ’Twas dark—dark as the grave; 
yet did I see. 

Saw him—his face turned toward me; and 
I tell thee 9^5 

Idonea’s filial countenance was there 

To baffle me—it put me to my prayers. 

Upwards I cast my eyes, and, through a 
crevice, 

Beheld a star tinkling above my head, 

And, by the li\dng God, I could not do it. 

iSinks exhausted. 

Osw. (to hijnseff). Now may I perish if 
this turn do more 99 ^ 

Than make me change my course. 

(To Marmaduke). Dear Marmaduke, 

My words were rashly spoken; I recall 
them: 

I feel my error; shedding human blood 

Is a most serious thing. 

Mar. Not I alone, 995 

Thou too art deep in guilt. 

We have indeed 

Been most presumptuous. There is guilt 
in this, 

Else could so strong a mind have ever 
knowm 

These trepidations? Plain it is that Hea¬ 


ven 

[as marked out this foul W^retch as one 
whose crimes 

lust never come before a mortal judg¬ 
ment-seat, 

►r be chastised by mortal instruments. 
Mar. A thought that’s worth a thou¬ 
sand worlds! 

(Goes towards the dungeon. 

Osw I 

:hat, in my zeal. I have caused you so 

much pain. 

Mar. Think not of that! ’tis over-we 
are safe. 
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OSK. (ns if to h imsclf', yit spcakiny cUoud). 

The truth is hideous, but how stifle it? 

[Turnino to Marmaduke. 

Give mo 3'our sword—nay, here are stones 
and frajfments. 

Tlte least of whicli would beat out a man's 
brains; 

C)i- you iniKht drive 5'our head airainst 
that wall. 1009 

Ko ! this is not the place to hear the tale: 

It should lie told jou pinioned in your 
lied, 

Or on some vast and solitarj* plain 

lilown to you from a trumpet. 

.Vur. Why talk thus? 

V*’hate’er the monster brotnlinK in your 
breast 

I care not; fear I have none, and cannot 

fear- 1015 

{Thf sound nf a horn is hcanl. 

That honi again—'Tis some one of our 
Tnxjp; 

What tlo they here? Listen ! 

Osiv. What; dogged like tliieves ! 


Driven out in troops to want and naked* 
ness; 

Tlien grasp o\ir swords and rush upon a 
cure 

That flatters us liecaiise it asks not 
thought: 

The deejier malady is better hid : 1035 

The world is iK>isoned at the heart. 

L^icy. What mean yon ? 

M'al. {tchose eye has been jixed suspici' 
ously v)ton Oswald), Ay, what is 
it you mean ? 

Mnr. Harkoe, my Friends;— 

[Appearit}{j gay. 
^^'e^e there a Man who, Ix'ing weak and 
helpless 

And most forlorn, should bribe a Mother, 
pivssed 1039 

By penurj-, to yield him up her Daughter, 
A little Infant, and instniet the Bal)e, 
Prattling upon his knee, to call him Fa* 
ther- 

lAicy. Whj’, if his heart lx? tender, that 
offenc'e 


Enter Wallactc a)k/ Lacv, &c. 

Lnvy. You are found at hist, thanks to 
the vagrant Troop 
For not misleading us. 

(tsw. (looking at Wallack). Tliat subtle 
Grey-I)eard— 1019 

I "d rather see my father's ghost. 

Lary (to Marmadukk), My Captain, 
We come by order of the Band. Belike 
You have not heard that Henry has at last 
Dissolved the Barons’ League, and sent 
abroad 

His Sheriffs with fit force to reinstate 
The genuine owmers of such Lands and 
Baronies 1025 

As, in these long commotion.s have been 
seized. 

His Power is this way tending. It befits 

U8 

To stand ui>on our g\iard, and unth our 
swords 

Defend tlio innocent. 

^fnr. Lacy! we look 1029 

But at the surfaces of things ; wo hear 
Of town.s in flames, fields ravaged, young 
and old 


I could forgive him. 

Af(ir. (going on). And should l\e make 
the Child 

An instrument of falsehood, should he 
teach her 1045 

To stretch her arms, and dim the glad* 
some light 

Of infant playfulness unth piteous looks 

Of misery that was not- 

Lucy. Troth, ’tis hard— 

But in a world like ours- 

Mnr. (changing his foru*). This self* 
same Man— 

Kven while he printed kisses on the cheek 
Of this poor Babe, and taught its innocent 
tongue 1051 

To lisp the name of Father—could he look 
To the unnatural harvest of that time 
Mlien he should give her ui\ a Woman 
gix)wn. 1054 

To him who bid the highest in the market 

Of foul )>ollution- 

Liicy. The whole visible world 

Contains not such a Monster! 

^Lir. For this purixxse 

Should he resolve to taint her Soul by 
moans 
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Which bathe the limbs in sweat to think j 
of them; 

Should he, by tales which would draw 
teal's from iron, 1060 | 

Work on her nature, and so turn com- j 
passion ‘ 

And gratitude to ministers of vice, | 

And make the spotless spirit of filial love 
Prime mover in a plot to damn his \ ictim 

Both soul and body^— 

Wal. 'Tis too horrible; 1065 

Oswald, what say you to it ? 

Lacy. Hew him down, 

And fling him to the ravens. 

Mar. • But his aspect. 

It is so meek, his countenance so vene¬ 
rable. 

Wal. {with an appearance of mistrust). 

But how, what say you, Oswald ? 
Lacy [at the same moment). Stab him, 
were it 

Before the Altar. 

Mar. What, if he were sick, 1070 

Tottering upon the very verge of life, 

And old, and blind-- 

L(tcy. Blind, say you? 

Osw. {coming forward). Are we Men, 
Or own we baby Spirits? Genuine courage 
Is not an accidental quality, 

A thing dependent for its casual birth 
On opposition and impediment. 1076 
Wisdom, if Justice speak the word, l>eats 
down 

The giant’s strength; and, at the voice of 
Justice,' 

Spares not the worm. The giant and the 
worm— 

She weighs them in one scale. The wiles 
of woman, 1080 

And craft of age, seducing reason, first 
Made weakness a protection, and obscured 
The moral shapes of things. His tender 
cries 

And helpless innocence—do they protect 
The infant lamb? and shall the infirmi¬ 
ties, 1085 

Which have enabled this enormous Culpri t 
To perpetrate his crimes, serve as a Sanc¬ 
tuary 

To cover him from punishment? Shame !-^ 
Justice, 


Admitting no resistanc-e, l>ends alike 
The feeble and the strong. She needs not 
here 1090 

Her bonds and chains, which make the 
mighty feeble. 

—We recognise in this old Man a victim 
Prepared already for the sacrifice. 

Lacy. By heaven, his words are reason ! 

Osic. Yes, my Fnends, 

His countenance is meek and vener¬ 
able; ^095 

And, by the Mass, to see him at his 
prayers!— 

I am of flesh and blood, and may I peri^li 
AVhen my heart does not ache to tliink 
of it!— 

Poor Victim ! not a virtue under heaven 
But what was made an engine to ensnare 
thee; iico 

But yet I trust, Idonea, thou art safe. 

Lacy. Idonea! 

Wal. How! what? your Idonea? 

{To Marmadukk. 

Mar. ■ Mine; 

But now no longer mine. You kn<jw 
Lord Clifford; 

He is the Man to whom the Maiden—pure 
As beautiful, and gentle and benign, 110.5 
And in her ample heart lo\'ing even me — 

Was to l>e yielded up. 

Lacy. 'Sow, by tlie liead 

Of my own child, this Man must die ; my 
hand, 

A w’ovthier wanting, shall itself entwine 

In his grey hairs!— 

Mar. {to Lacy). I love the Father in 

thee. 

You know me, Friends; I have a lieait 
to feel. 

And I have felt, more than perliaps be-' 


comes me 
Or duty sanctions. 

Lacy. We will have ample justice. 
Who are we. Friends? Do w'e not live on 
ground 

Where Souls are self-defended, free to 
grow 

Like mountain oaks rocked by the stonny 


wind. 

Mark the Almighty Wisdom, which 



creed 
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Tliis monstrous crime to l>e laid open— 
here, 

^\'lle^e Reason has an eye that she can i 
tise, ! 

And Men alone are Umpires. To the 
Camp 1120 

He sliall \)C led, and there, the Country 
round 

All Kathere^l to the spot, in open day 

Shall Nature be avenKcd. 

Osir. *Tia nobly thought; 

His death will be a monument for ages. 

Afar, {to Lacy). I thank you for that 
hint. He shall bo brought 1125 

Before the Cami), and would that l>est 
and wisest 

Of every country might be present. There 

His crime shall be proclaime<l; and for 
the rest 

It .shall Ixj done as Wisdom shall decide: 

Meanwhile, do you two hasten back and 
see 1130 

Tliat all i.s well prepared. 

WfiL • We will ol)ey you. 

But softly ! wo must look a little 
iieai-er. 

Afar. Tell where you found us. At 
some future time 

I will e.xplain the cause. [fi'.rrunf. 


ACT HI. 


ScKNE, T}ic door qf the IIo$tcl, a group of 
Pilgrims as before; Ii)ONK.\ the 
Host auiong them. 


HoH. Lady, you ’ll find your Father at 
the Convent 113- 

As I have told yo\i: Ho left us yesterday 
’ With two Companions; one of them, as 


seemed, 

His most familiar Friend. {Going.) There 
was a letter 

Of which I heard them speak, but that I 
fancy 


Has l)een forgotten. 


Idon. {to Host). Farewell! 

Gentle i>ilgrinn 
St. Cuthl)ert a]>eed you on your hoi 
errand. 

Idonka and Pilgrim: 


ScKNK, A desolate Moor. 

Oswald [alone). 

Osv'. Carry him to the Camp! Yes, to 
the Camp. 

Oh, Wisdom ! a most wise resolve ! and 
then. 

That half a word should blow it to the 
winds! 

This last device must end my work.— 
Methinks 1145 

It were a pleasant pastime to constnict 
A scale and table of belief—as thus— 

Two columns, one for passion, one for 
proof; » 

Kach rises as the other falls: and first. 
Passion a unit and agaiixst us—proof— 
Nay, we miLst travel in another path, 1151 
Or we’re stuck fast for ever;—passion, 
then, 

f^hall 1)0 a unit for us; proof—no, passion! 
We'll not insult thy majesty by time. 
Person, and place—the where, the when, 
the how, 1155 

And all i)articulara that dull brains re¬ 
quire 

To constitute the spiritless shape of Fact, 
They l)ow to, calling the idol, I^monstra- 
tion. 

A whipping to the Moralists who preach 
Tliat misery i.s a sacred thing: for me, 

I know no cheaper engine to degrade a 
man, xi6i 

Nor any half so s\ire. This Stripling's 
mind 

Is shnkt'U till the dregs float on the sur¬ 
face ; 

; And. in the storm and anguish of the 
heart 

Ho talks of a transition in his Soul. 1165 
And dreams that ho is happy. \\*e dis- 
sect 

The senseless Ixxly, and why not the 
mind ?— 

These are strange sights—the mind of 
man, upturned. 

Is in all natures a strange spectacle; 

In some a hideous one—hem! shall I 
stop? 

No.—Thoughts and feelings null sink 
' deej), b\it then 
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The5' have no substance. Pass but a few That may not l')e retold to any ear. 

jninutes, The obstinate l>olt of a small iron door 

And something shall Ije done which ; Detained them near the gateway of tlie 
M 6 niory j Oitstlc. 1201 

ISIay touch, whene'er her A'assals are at ; By a dim lanteviAs light I saw that 


^vo^k. 

Enter Marmadukk, from hehitul. 

Ostr. {turning to 'meet him). But listen, 
for my peace- 

Mo.r. Why* I believe you. 

Osir. But hear the proofs- 

Mu r. Ay, prove that when two i^eas 
Lie snugly in a pod, the pod must 
then **77 

Be larger than the peas—prove this— 

’ twere matter 

Worthy the hearing. Fool was I to 
dream 

It ever could be otherwise ! 

Osv:, Last night, ii8o 

When I retunied with water from the 
brook, 

I o\ erheard the Villains—every word 
Like red-hot iron burnt into my heart. 
Said one, “It is agreed on. The blind 
^lan 

Shall feign a sudden illness, and the 
Girl, 1185 

Who on her journey must proceed alone, 
Under pretence of violence, be seized. 

She is,’' continued the detested Slave, 
“She is right willing—strange if she were 
not!— 

They say Lord Cliflford is a savage 
man; 1 * 9 ° 

But, faith, to see him in his silken tunic. 
Fitting his low voice to the minstrel’s 
harp. 

There’s \vitchery in’t. I never knew a 
maid 


uTeaths 

Of flowers were in their hands, as if de¬ 
signed 

For festive decoration ; and they said. 
With brutal laughter and most foul allu¬ 
sion, *^5 

That they should share the banquet with 
their Lord 

And his new Favorite. 

Mar. Misery!— 

Osiv. I hnQW 

How you would l>e disturbed by this dire 
news, 

And therefore chose this .solitary Moor, 
Here to impart the tale, of which, last 
night, *210 

I strove to ease my mind, when our two 
Comrades, 

CommLssioned Vjj’ the Band, burst in 
upon us. 

Mar. Last night, when moved to lift 
the avenging steel, 

I did l)elieve all things were shadows— 

yea, . 

Living or dead all things were bodi¬ 
less, *^*5 

All but the mutual mockeries of l>ody. 

Till that same star summoned me back 
again. 

Xow I could laugh till my ribs ached. 
Oh, Fool! 

To let a creed, built in the heart of 
things. 

Dissolve l)efore a t\vinkling atom !—Os¬ 
wald, *^^° 

I could fetch lessons out of wiser schooh 


That could withstand it. True,” con- ■ Than you have entered, were it worth c 

I • 

tinned he, 

“When we arranged the affair, she wept 


a little **95 

(Not the less welcome to my Lord for 
that) 

And said, ‘My Father he will have 
it so.’ ” 

Mar. I am your hearer. 

Osic. This I caught, and more 


pains. ^ . 

Young as I am. I might go forth a 

teacher, 

And you should .see how deeply I could 

reason . . • 

Of love in all its shapes, beginnings, 

ends; . j- 

Of moral qualities in their diverse as¬ 
pects ; 
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Of actions, ami their laws and tendencies. 

O.vo. You take it as it merits- 

j/fir. One a Kinjf, 

Gen^*ral or Cliain, Sultan or EmiH‘ror, 
Strews twenty acres of go<xi memlow- 
KroJind 1230 

W’ith carcasses, in lineament and shape 
And siihstance, nothing differing from his 
own, 

)h>t that they cannot stand up of them¬ 
selves ; 

Another sits i’ th’ sun, and hy the hour 
Floats kingeui>s in the brook—a Hero one 
W'e call, and scorn the other as Time’s 
spendthrift; 1236 

Ihit have tliey not a world of common 
gnmnd 

To occupy—lK>th fools, or wise alike, 
lOach in his way? 

thiv. Troth, I l)egin to think so. 

Mar. Now for the corner-stone of my 
philosophy: i2.}0 

I would not give a denier for the man 
Who, on such provocation as this eartli 
Yields, could not chuck his bal)0 beneath 
the chin, 

And send it with a fillip to its grave. 

Nay, you leave me Ixdiind. 

■^far. That s\jch a One, 

So pious in demeanour ! in his look 1246 

So saintly and so pure !-Harket.', my 

FYiend, 

I’ll plant myself Ix-fore Lord ClifTorti's 
Castle, 

A surly mastiff kennels at the gate. 

And he shall howl and I will laugh, a 
medley 12:^0 

Most tunable. 

O.fw. In faith, a pleasant scheme ; 
Hut take your sword along with yo\i, for 
that 

:N[ight in siich neighlx)urho<xl find seemly 
use.— 

But first, how wash our hands of this old 
Man? 

Mar. Oh yes, that mole, that viivr in 
the path ; 12^; 

Plague on iny memory, him I had for¬ 
gotten. 

Osw. Yo\i know we left him sitting- 
see him yomler. 


Mar. Ha ! ha !— 

Osic. As ’twill Ixj but a moment's 
work, 

I will stroll on; you follow when 'tis done. 

Scene chauo^s to aaother )xirt fif'thc Moor 
at a fthort dUtom '(— Hkuhert is ilis^ 
covered seated on a stone. 

Her. A so\md of laughter, too I—’tis 
well—I feared 1260 

The Stranger had some pitiable sorrow 

Pressing upon his solitary heart. 

Hush!—’tis the feeble and earth-loving 
wind 

That creeps along the l>ells of the crisp 
heather. 

Alas! ’tis cold—I shiver in the sun¬ 
shine— 1265 

What can this moan? There is a psalm 
that Bix*aks 

Of God’s imrental mercies—with Idonea 

I used to sing it.—Listen!—what foot is 
there? 


Kilter ^IabmadvKE. 


^^ar. (aside —uf HkhbkRT). And 
1 have loved this Man! and she hath 
IovihI him ! 

And I loved her, and she loves the Lord 
Clifford I 1270 

And there it ends;—if this bo not enough 
To make mankind merry for evermore. 
Then plain it is as day that eyes were 
miule 

For a wise purpose—verily to weep with ! 

round, 

A pretty proai>ect this, a masterpiece 1275 
Of Nature, finished with most c\irio\w 
skill! 

(To llKunEnT). Goo<l Harmi, have yon 
ever practised tillage'? 

Pray tell me what this land is worth by 
the acre. 

Her. How glad I am to hoar yo\»r vtuex'! 
I know not 1279 

Whert'in I have offended yo\»;—last night 
I found in you the kindest of Pixnei toi^; 
This morning, when T sjx^ko of \wai*iness, 
\ on from my shoulder took inj' scrip and 
threw it 
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About youv own; but for these two hours 
past 

Once oulj- have you spoken, when the 
lark 1285 i 

W'hined from among the fern l>eueath our 

feet, 

And I, no coward in my better days, 

W' as almost terrified. 

jl/af'. That's excellent I— 

So you bethought you of the many ways 
In which a man may come to his end, 
whose crimes 1290 

Have roused all Nature up against him— 
pshaw !— 

/fir. For mercy's sake, is nolx>dy in 
sight ? 

No traveller, peasant, herdsman ? 

J\/ar. Not a soul: 

Heru is a tree, ragged, and bent, and 
Ijare, 

That turns its goat’s-beard flakes of pea- 
green moss 1295 

From the stern breathing of the rough 
sea-wind; 

This have we, but no other company: 
Commend me to the place. If a man 
should die 

And leave his body here, it were all one 
As he were twenty fathoms underground. 
ffir. Where is our common Friend? 

Mur. A ghost, methinks— 

The Spirit of a mui'dei'ed man, for in¬ 
stance— 

Might have fine room to ramble about 
here, 

A grand domain to squeak and gibber in. 
/fer. Lost Man 1 if thou have any close- 
pent guilt 1305 

Pressing upon thy heart, and this the 
liour 

Of visitation- 

Ma?‘. A bold word from you ! \ 


Feed on her leaves. Vou kne^v her well— 
ay, there, 

Old Man ! you were a very Lynx, you 
knew 

The worm was in her- 

Her. Mercy ! Sir, wliat mean you? 


Her. Restore him, Heaven ! 

Mar. The desperate 

AVretch !—A Flower, 

Fairest of all flowei’s, w'as she once, but 
no\v 

They have snapped her from the stem— 
Poh ! let her lie 13'® 

Besoiled with mire, and let the houseless 
snail 


Mar. You have a Daughter ! 

Her. Oh that she were here !— 

She hath an eye that sinks into all 
hearts, ^ 3 *^ 

And if I have in aught offended you, 

Soon would her gentle voice make i)eace 
between us. 

Mar. (aside). I do believe he weeps— 
I could weep too— 

There is a vein of her voice that iiuis 

through his: 13-0 

Even such a :Man my fancy bodied fortii 
From the fli"st moment tliat I loved the 
!Maid; 

And for his sake I loved her more : these 
tears— 

I did not think that aught wa.s left in me 
Of what I have UH*n-yes, I thank tliee. 

Heaven! 1325 

One happy tlmught has passed across my 
mind. 

—It may not l>e— I am cut off from man ; 
No more shall I be man—no more shall I 
Have human feelings! —(To Hkubeut) 
Now, for a little more 

About your Daughter ! 

j/cr. Troops of armed men, 

Met in the roads, would bless us; little 

children, * 33 ^ 

Rivshing along in the full tide of play. 
Stood silent as we passed them! I have 
heard 

The boisterous carman, in the mir^* road. 
Check his loud wliip and hail us with 
mild voice, *335 

And speak with milder voice to his poor 

Mar. And whither were you going? 
fff,,. Learn, young Man,— 

To fear the virtuous, and reverence misery, 
AMiether too much for patience, or, hive 

mine, . 

Softened till it becomes a gift of merej. 
Mur. Now, this is as it should lie . 

I am weak!— i 34 i 
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My Daughter does not know how weak 
I am; 

And, as thou see'st, under the arch of 
heaven 

}ff‘re do I stand, alone, to helplessness, 

I 3 y the good God, our common Father, 
doomed!— 1545 

liut I had once a spirit and an arm- 

Now, for a word alx)ut your 
Barony: 

I fancy when you left the Holy Land, 

And came to—what’s your title—eh? 

your claims 
Were undisputed ! 

//er. Like a mendicant, 1350 

Whom no one comes to meet, I sto^ 
alone;— 

I m\irmured—but, rememl>ering Him who 
feeds 

The Txdican and ostricli of tlic desert, 
From my own threshold I looked up to 
Heaven 

And did not want glimmerings of <iuiet 

hoiK*. ,3.3 

So from the court I |>assed, and down the 
brook, 

Led by its murmur, to the ancient oak 
I came ; and wlien I felt its c<K)ling shade, 
I sate me down, and cannot but l^lieve— 
While in iny lap I held my little Babe 
And clasiKKl her to iny heart, iny heart 
that ached 1361 

More with delight than grief—I hoard a 
voice 

Such as by Cherith on Klijah calle<l; 

It said, “I will with thee.” A little 
boy, 

A shepherd-lad, ere yet my trance was 
Kone, ,363 

Hailed us as if he had l)een sent from 
heaven. 

And said, with tean\, that he would be 
our guide: 

I had a lx*tter guide—that innocent 
Balx.*- 

Her, who hath saved me, to this hour, 
from harm, 

From eohl, fnun Ininger, i>enury, and 
death; ,3^ 

To whom I owe the f>est of all the 
good 


I have, or wish for, upon earth—and more 
And higher far than lies within earth's 
lx)unds: 

Therefore I bless her: when I think of 
Man, 

I bless her with sad spirit,—when of 
God, 1375 

I bless her in the fulness of my joy ! 

Mar. The name of daughter in his 
mouth, ho prays! 

With nerves so steady, that the very flies 
Sit unmolestc*d on his staff.—Innocent! 

If he were innocent—then he would 
tremble 1380 

And be disturlxxl, as I am. (Turnon/ 
aside). I have rend 

In Story, what men now alive have wit* 
nessed, 

How, when the People’s mind was racked 
with doubt, 

Appeal was made to the great Judge: the 
Accused 

With naked feet walked over burning 
ploughshares. 1365 

Hero is a Man by Nature’s hand i>repared 
For a like trial, but more merciful. 

Why else have I been led to this bleak 
Waste ? 

Bare is it, without house or track, and 
destitute 

Of obvious shelter, as a shipless sea, 1390 
Hero will I leave him—here—All-seeing 
God! 

Such as he is, and sore jx^rplexed as I am, 

I will commit him to this final 
Ho heard a voice—a shepherd-lad came to 
him 

And wjvs his guide; if once, why not 
agaii^ 1395 

And in this desert? If never-tben the 
whole 

Of what ho saj-s, and looks and does 
and is 

Make.s up one damning falsehocHl. I.,eavo 
him here 

To cold and Inmger!—Pain is of the 
heart, 

And what are a few throes of Inxlily 
suffering ‘ ,^cc 

If tliey can waken one pang of nmior^e? 

KfOfS up tv HuRByKT, 
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Old Man ! my wrath is as a flame burnt 
out. 

It cannot be rekindled. Thou art here 
Led by my hand to save thee from per- 
ition; 

Thou wilt have time to breathe and 
think- 

Jfer. Oh, Mercy ! 

Jfar, I know the need that all men 
have of mercy, 140b 

And therefore leave thee to a righteous 
judgment. 

Ifer. My Child, my blessed Child ! 

J/ar. No more of that; 

Thou ^vilt have many guides if thou art 
innocent'; 

Yea, from the utmost comers of the 
earth, 1410 

That Woman will come o’er this Waste 
to save thee, 

[Ife pauses and looks at Herbert's staff. 
Ha! what is here ? and carved by her 
own hand ! {Reads upon the staff. 

“ I am eyes to the blind, saith the Lord. 
He that puts his trust in me shall not 
fail!” 

Yes, be it so;—repent and be forgiven— 
God and that staff are now thy only 
guides. 1416 

[He leaves Herbert on the Moor. 

Scene, An eminence., a Beacon on the 

summit. 

Lacy, Wallace, Lennox, &c. &c. 

Several of the Band {confusedly). But 
patience! 

One of the Band. Curses on that Traitor, 
Oswald !— 

Our Captain made a prey to foul device !— 
Len. (to Wallace). His tool, the wander¬ 
ing Beggar, made last night 
A plain confession, such as leaves no 
doubt, 1420 

Knowing what otherwise we know too 
well. 

That she revealed the truth. Stand b5' 
me now; 

For rather would I have a nest of vipers 
Between my breast-plate and my skin 
than make 

Oswald my special enemy, if you 1425 


Deny me your support. 

Lacy. We have been fooled— 

But for the motive ? 

Wal. Natures such as his 

Spin motives out of their o^vn bowels, 
Lacy! 

I leam’d this when I was a Confessor. 

t 

I know him well; there needs no other 
motive 1430 

Than that most .strange incontinence in 
crime 

Which haunts this Oswald. Power is life 
to liim 

And breath and being; where he cannot 
govern, 

j He will destroy. 

j Lacy. To have been trapped like 

moles!— 

Yes, you are right, we need not hunt for 
motives: 1435 

There is no crime from which this man 
would shrink ; 

He recks not human law; and I have 
noticed 

That often, when the name of God is 
uttered, 

A sudden blankness overspreads his face. 
Len. Yet, reasoner as he is, his pride 
has built 1440 

Some uncouth superstition of its own. 
Wal. I have seen traces of it. 

Len. Once he headed 

A band of Pirates in the Norway seas ; 
And when the King of Denmark sum¬ 
moned him 

To the oath of fealty, I well rememl>er, 
’Twas a strange answer that he made; he 
said, 144b 

“I hold of Spirits, and the Sun in hea¬ 
ven.” 

Lacy. He is no madman. 

Wal. A most subtle doctor 

Were that man, who could draw the line 

that parts 

Pride and her daughter. Cruelty, from 
Madness, MfP 

That should be scourged, not pitied. 
Restless Minds, 

Such Minds as find amid their fellow-men 
No heart that loves them, none that they 
can love, 
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W'ill turn perforce and seek for syinpathj* : 
In dim relation to imagined Beings. 1455 
One ({f the liatul. What if he mean to 
offer up our Captain 
An expiation and a sacrihee 
To tlio.'se infernal fiends ! 

^yuL Now, if the event 

Should Ixj as Lennox has foretold, then 
swear, 

Friends, his heart shall have as manj* | 
^\ounds 1460 

As there are daggei-s here. 

L'u y. \\’hat need of swearing ! ; 

Om of the iSantL Let us away ! 1 

Another. Away! | 

A third. Hark ! how the horns 

Of tljose Scotch Kovel’S echo through the i 
\ ale. 

jL'ic//. ytay you lx*hind; and, when 
the sun is down, 

Liglit up this beacon. 

One 0 / the Uifud. You shall l>e olx'yed. 

IThcj/ I/O out toyetker. 


Scene, The Wood on the cdye of the Moor. 

Mahmadikk {tdoiu). 

Mor. Deep, deej> and vast, vast Iv* 
yoiul human thought. 

Vet tahn.—I c<»uld believe tliat theiv 
was here 

The only quiet heart on earth. In temir, 
Kemcinlx'red terror, there is iH'aee and 
rest. 140^ 

Enter Oswald. 

O^iv. Ua ! my dear Captain. 

Mar. A later meeting, Oswald, 

\\ (uild have been Ix’tter timed. 

Osn\ AlonCi I see; 

You have done your duty. I hiul lioix's, 
which now 

I feel tli.at you will justify. 

Mar. I had feai% 

From which T have freed myself—but ’tis 
my wish 

To lie alone, ami thei’efore wo must part. 

Osiv. Nay, tlien — I am mistaken. 
There s a weakness 1476 

Aljuut you still; you talk of solitude— 

1 am your friend. 

illur. ^\ hat need of this assurauee 


At any time? and why given now? 

06 n\ Because 

You are now in truth my Master; you 
have taught me 1480 

What there is not another living man 
Had strengtli to teachand therefore 
gratitude 


Is lx)ld, and would relieve itself by pi*aise. 

Mar. Wherefore press this on me? 

Osw. Because I feel 

That you have showTi, and by a signal 
instance, 1485 

How they who woidd be just must seek 
the rule 

By diving for it into their own bosoms. 
To-day you have thrown off a tyranny 
That lives hut in the torpid acquiescence 
Of our emasculated souls, the tyranny 
Of the world's masters with the musty 
rules i^Qi 

By which they uphold their craft from 
age to ago: 

You have obeyed the only law that sense 
Submits to recognise; the immediate law, 


From the clear light of circnmstances, 
Hashed 1^9^ 

D^iwn an inde[)endent Intellect. 

Henceforth new prospects open on your 
path: 

Your faculties should grow with the 
demand; 

T still will ho your friend, will cleave to 
yo\i 

Thiwigh gcHHl and evil, obloquy and 
scorn, 1500 

Oft as they dare to follow on your steiis. 

Mar. I ^^•olUd bo left iUone. 


Osu\ [cTuUino^u)’ I know your motives! 

T am not of the world's prestmiptuous 
judges. 

Who (h\inu where they can neither see 
nor feel, 

With a hnixl-heartiHl ignoranco; youV 
struggles I :;o5 

I witness'd, and now liail your victory. 

Spjxro me awhile that greeting. 

0 $H'. It may l>o 

That some there are, squeamish half- 
thit\king oowaixis. 

Who will turn pale ujxm you, call you 
inuixlerer. 


Act III.l 


And you will walk in solitude among I We wonder at ourselves like men be* 
them. 1510 trayed: 

A mighty evil for a strong-built mind !— Suffering is permanent, obscure and dark. 
Join twenty tapers of unequal height And shares the nature of infinity. 

And light them joined, and you will see Mar. Truth—and I feel it. 

the less What! if you had bid 

How ’twill burn down the taller; and ; Eternal farewell to unmingled joy 1546 




they all 

Shall prey upon the tallest. Solitude !— 
The Eagle lives in Solitude ! 

Mar. Even so, 

The Sparrow so on the house-top, and I, 
The weakest of God’s creatures, stand ! 
resolved 

To abide the issue of my act, alone. 

0 $w. Now would you? and for ever?— 
My young Friend, 1520 

As time advances either we become 
The prey or masters of our own past 
deeds. 

Fellowship we umitt have, willing or no; 
And if good Angels fail, slack in their 
duty. 

Substitutes, tuni our faces where we may. 
Are still forthcoming; some which, though 
they bear 1526 

III names, can render no ill services, 

In recompense for what themselves re¬ 
quired. 

So meet extremes in this mysterious 
world, 

And opposites thus melt into each other. 


And the light dancing of the thoughtless 
heart; 

It is the toy of fools, and little fit 
For such a world as this. Tlie wise ab¬ 
jure 

All thoughts whose idle composition lives 
In the entire forgetfulness of pain. 1551 
—I see I have disturbed you. 

Mar. By no means. 

O^sw. Compassion 1 —pity 1 — pride can 
do without them; 

And what if you should never know tiieru 
more I— 

He is a puny soul who, feeling pain. 1555 
Finds ease because another feels it too. 

If e’er I open out this heart of mine 
It shall be for a nobler end—to teach 
And not to pui-chase puling sympathy. 

—Nay, you are pale. 

Mar. It may be so. 

Osh-. Remorse— 

It cannot live wuth thought; think on, 
think on, 15^^ 

And it will die. What! in this universe. 
Where the least things control the great- 


Mar. Time, since Man firstdrew breath, 
has never moved 1531 

With such a weight upon his wings as 
now; 

But they will soon be lightened. 

Osw. Ay, look up— 

Cast round you your mind’s eye, and 3'ou 
will learn 

Fortitude is the child of Enterprise: 1535 
Great actions move our admiration, chiefly 
Because they carry in themselves an 
earnest 

That we can suffer greatly. 

Mar. Very true. 

Ono. Action is transitory—a stei), a 
blow, 

The motion of a muscle—tliis wa5’ or 
that— 1540 

’Tis done, and in the after-vacancy 


est, where 

The faintest breath that breathes can 
move a world ; 

What! feel remorse, where, if a cat had 
sneezed, ^ 5 ^: 

A leaf had fallen, the thing had never 
l>een 

Whose very shadow gnaws us to the 
Wtals. 

Mar. Now, whither are you wandering? 
That a man, 

So used to suit his language to the time, 
Should thus so widely differ from him¬ 
self— 157c 

It is most sti-aiige. 

Osw. Murder!—what’s in the u'ord !— 
I have no cases by me ready made 
To fit all deeds. Carry him to the Camp!— 
A shallow project;—you of late have seen 
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More deeply, taught us that the insti¬ 
tutes 1575 

Of Xatiire, by a c\inning usuri>ation 
Ihinished from human intercoui'se, exist 
Only in our relations to the brutes i 

Tlxat make the fields their dwelling. If a j 
snake 

Crawl from Ijeneath our feet we do not ask 
.V license to destroj' Inm : our good gover¬ 
nors 1581 

Hedge in the life of every pest and plague 
That bears the shai>e of man; and for 
what purjxxse, 

Lut to protect themselves from extirjja- 
tion ?— 

This flimsy barrier you have ox erleapod. 

Mar, My Office is fulfilled—the ^lan is 
now 1386 

Delivered to the Judge of all tilings. 

Osw. I)ea<l ! 

Mar. I Imvo Ixxrno niy burthen to its 
destined end. 

Osn\ This instant we'll return to our 
Coin))anions— 

Oh how I long to see their bices again ! 


L'nUr IpONtLi with I’ilgrims who continue 

their joana //. 


Idon. {if/tcr some time). What, Manna- 
<b»ko ! now thou art mine for ever. 
And Oswald, too ! {To Makmapuke.) On 
will we to my Father 1 

With tlje glad tidings whiclj this day 
hath brought; 

We 11 go together, and, such jxroof I'eceived 
Of his own rights restored, his gratitude 
To God alx)ve will make him feel for ours. 
O^M’. I interrupt you? 
fdon. Think not so. 

^ Mar. Idonea, 

Tljat I .sljoiild ever live to see this mo¬ 


ment I { 

Idon. Forgive me.~Oswald knows it 
all—ho knows, 

Each word of that unhappy letter fell i6oo i 
As a blood-drop from my heart. 

^■'**‘’* ’Twius even so. 

Mar, I have mucli to say, but for 
whoso ear?—not thine. 

Idon. Ill can I l>ear that look— 1 ‘lead 
for me, Oswald! 


You are my Father's Friend. 

(To Mahmadl'ke). Alas, you know not. 
And never can you know, how much he • 
loved me. 1605 

Twice l»ad he lx*en to me a father, twice 
Had given me breatli, and was I not to l»e 
His daughter, once his daughter? could I 
withstand 

His plcatling face, and feel his clasping 
arms, 

And hear his prayer that I would not for- 
Siike him 1610 

In his old age- [Ilides ht r face, 

Ma r. I’at icnce— Heaven grant 

me patience!— 

Slio wceiis, slio weci)6—>i<(/ brain &liall 
burn for hours 
Ere / can shed a tear. 

Idon. I was a woman; 

And, balancing the holies tliat ai-e the 
dearest 

To womankind with duty to my Father, 

I yielded up those precious hopes, winch 
nought 1616 

On earth could else have wrested from 
meif erring, 

Oh let me bo foigiven ! 

.Mar. 1 do forgive tliee. 

Idon. But take mo to your arms—tins 
breast, alas! 

It throbs, and you have a heiut that docs 
not feel it. 1020 

Mar. {c.tultingly). She is iunoemit. 

[Me cmbracts her. 
Ihw. (astde). Were I a Moialist, 

I should make wondrous I'cvolutiou liero ; 
It were a quaint cx|)erimeut to show 
Tlio beauty of truth— t-Idifrcssintr fhoin. 

I see 1 interrupt you; 

I shall have business with j’ou, Marma- 
■ 6uko; 1625 

Follow mo to the Hostel. [Exit Oswalu. 

Idon. Marmaduko, 

This is a happy day. My Father soon 
Shall sun himself before his native doors; 
Tlie lame, the hungry, will bo welcome 
there. 

Xo more shall he complain of waste*! 

.strength, i6jo 

Of thoughts that fail, and a decaying 
heart; 
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Hii ‘s'ood works will be balm and life to 
him. 

Mar. Tills is most strange !—I know 
not what it v'as. 

But there was something which most 
plainly said 1634 

That thou wert innocent. 

/(Ion. How innocent!— 

Oh heavens! you’ve been deceived. 

Mar. Thou art a Woman 

To bring i>erdition on the universe. 

Idon. Already I’ve been punished to 
the height 

Of my offence. IS/niling affectioiuxtclu- 

I see you love me still. 

The labours of my hand are still your joy; 
Bethink you of the hour when on your 
shoulder 1^41 

I hung this belt. 

{Pointing to the hdt on which was 
suspended Hekbert’s scrip. 
Mar. Mercy of Heaven ! [-S’mlrs. 

Idon. What ails you ! {Distractedly. 
Mar. The scrip that held his food, and 
I forgot 

To give it back again I 
Idon. What mean your words? 

Mar. I know not what I said—all may 
be u'ell. 1645 

Idon. That smile hath life in it! 

Mar. This road is perilous; 

I will attend you to a Hut that stands 
Near the wood’s edge—rest there to-night, 
I pray you: 

For me, I have business, os you heard, 
with Oswald, 1649 

But will return to you by break of day. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT IV. 

Scene, A desolate prospect—a ridge of 
rocks—a Chapel on the summit of one — 
-1/oon behind the rocks—night stormy — 
irregular sou^vd of a bdl — Herbert 
enters exhausted. 

Her. That Chapel-bell in mercy seemed 
to guide me. 

But now it mocks my steps; its fitful 
stroke 

Can scarcely be the work of human hands. 
Hear me, ye Men upon the cliffs, if such 


There be who pray nightly before the 
Altar. 1055 

Oh that I had but strength to reach the 
place! 

My Child —my Child —dark —dark —I 
faint — this uhnd — 

These stifling blasts—God help me! 

Enter Eldbed: 

Eld. Better this bare rock, 

Though it were tottering over a man 
head. 

Than a tight case of dungeon walls fur 
shelter i 6 co 

From such rough dealing. 

{A moaning voice is heard. 

Ha! what sound is that? 
Trees creaking in the wind (but none are 
liere) 

Send forth such noises—and that weary 
beU! 

Surely some evil Spirit abroad to-night 
Is ringing it—’twould stop a Saint in 
prayer, 1665 

And that—what is it? never was soimd 
BO like 

A human groan. Ha 1 w’hat is here ? 
Poor Man— 

Murdered ! alas! speak—speak, I am your 
friend: 

No answer—hush—lost ^vretch, he lifts 
his hand 

And lays it to his heart—[Kneels to him). 

I pray you speak ! 1670 

What has befallen you ? 

Her. [feebly). A stranger has done this, 
And in the arms of a stranger I must die. 

Eld. Nay, think not so: come, let me 
raise you up; [Axfsta* ki)n. 

This is a dismal place—well—that is 
well— 

I was too fearful—take me for your guide 
And your support—my hut is not far off. 

{Draws him gently off the stage. 

Scene, A room in the Hostel — Mahm.^duke 

and Oswald. 

Mar. But for Idonea !—I have cause to 
think 

That she is innocent. 

Osw. Leave that thought awhile 
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Ab one of those beliefs which in their 
hearts 

Lovers lock up as jxjarls, though oft no 
Ixftter 1680 

Than feathers clinging to their points of 
passion. 

This day’s event has laid on me the duty 

Of or>ening out my story; you must hear 
it. 

And without further preface.—In my 
youth. 

Except for that abatement which is paid 

By envy as a tribute to desert, 1686 

I was the pleasure of all hearts tlie dar¬ 
ling 

Of every tongue—as you are now. You *ve 
heard 

That I embarked for Syria. On our 
voyage 

Was hatched among the crew a foul Con- 


Inanimato large as the body of man. 

Nor any living thing whose lot of life 1710 

Might stretch beyond the measure of one 
moon. 

To dig for water on the six)t, the Cap¬ 
tain 

Landed with a small trooj), myself being 
one: 

There I reproached him with his trea¬ 
chery. 

Iinijerious at all times, his temper rose; 

He struck me; and that instant had I 
killed him, 17x5 

And put an end to his insolence, but my 
Comrades 

Rushed in between \»s: then did I insist 

(All hated him, and I wivs stung to mad¬ 
ness) 

That we .should leave him there, alive!— 
wo did so. 1720 


spiracy 1690 

Against iny honour, in the which our 
Captain 

Was, I iK'lieved, prime Agent. The wind 
fell; 

^\’e lay Ix'calrned week after week, until 
The water of the vessel was exhausted ; 

I felt a double fever in my veins, 1695 
Yet rage suppressed itselfto a deep 
stillness 

Did my pride tame my pride ; - for many 
day.s, 

On a dead sea under a btiming sk5’, 

I brooded o’er my injuries, deserted 
By man and nature;—if a breeze l>ad 
blown, 1700 

It might have fo\ind its way into my 
heart. 

And I had Ixen—no matter—do you 
mark mo? 

Afur. Quick—to the point—if any un¬ 
told crime 

Doth haunt your memory, 

Oitiv. Patience, hear mo further!— 
One day in silence did we drift at 
n(X)n 

By a bare rock, narrow, and white, and 
bare; 

No food wjus tliero, no drink, no grass, no 
shade, 

ISo tree, nor jutting eminence, nor form 


Mar. And ho was famished? 

Ostc. NakcKi was the si)Ot; 

Methinks I see it now—how in the sun 
Its stony surface glittered like a shield ; 
And in that misemblo place we left him, 
Alone but for a swarm of minute crea¬ 
tures 17.:; 

Not one of which could help him while 
alive, 

Or mourn him dead. 

Mar. A innn by men cast off, 

Left without burial! nay, not dead nor 
dying. 

But standing, walking, stretching forth 
his arms, 

In all things like ourselves but in the 
agony 1730 

With which lie called for mercy; and— 
even so— 

Ho wjia forsaken? 

Osir. There is a ix)wer in sounds: 

The cries ho uttered might have stopi>ed 
the l>oat 

That boro us through the water- 

Mar. You returned 

L pon that dismal hearing—did you not ? 

Ocjjr. Some stx>ffed at him with hellish 
mockery. 1736 

And laughiHl so loud it seemed that the 
smooth sea 

Did from some distant region echo us. 
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I Mar. We all are of one blood, our veins J 
I are filled ! 

At the same poisonous fountain ! 

O^ic. ’Twas an island 

Only by sufferance of the wnds and 
waves, 174* 

Which ^vith their foam could cover it at 
will. 

I know not how he perished; but the 
calm, 

The same dead calm, continued many 
days. 

Mar. But his owm crime had brought 
on him this doom, i 745 

His wickedness prepared it; these expe¬ 
dients 

Are terrible, yet ours is not the fault. 

Osw. The man was famished, and was 
innocent! 

Mar. Impossible! 

Osw. The man had never wronged me. 
Mar. Banish the thought, crush it, and 
Ije at peace. 1750 

His guilt was marked—the.se things could 
never be 

Were there not eyes that see, and for 
good ends, 

^Vhere ours are baffled. 

Osu\ I had been deceived. 

Mar. And from that hour the miser¬ 
able man 1754 

No more was heard of? 

Osiv. I had been betrayed. 

Mar. And he found no deliverance! 
Oau’. The Crew 

G ave me a hearty welcome; they had laid 
The plot to rid themselves, at any cost, 

Of a tyrannic Master whom they loathed. 
So we pursued our voyage: when we 
landed, 1760 

The tale was spread abroad; my power 
at once 

Shrunk from me; plans and schemes, and 
lofty hopes— 

All vanished. I gave way—do you attend? 
Mar. The Crew deceived you ? 

Om. Nay, command yourself. 

Mar. It is a dismal night—how the 
wind howls! 1765 

Osw. I hid my head within a Convent, 
there 


Lay passive as a dormouse in mid winter. 
That was no life fpr me—I was o‘er- 
thrown, 

But not destroyed. 

Mar. The proofs—you ought 

to have seen 

The guilt—have touched it—felt it at 
your heart— 1770 

As I have done. 

Ostc. A fresh tide of Crusaders 

Drove by the place of my retreat: three 
nights 

Did constant meditation dry my blood; 
Three sleepless nights I passed in sound¬ 
ing on. 

Through words and things, a dim and 
pjerilous way; 1775 

And, wheresoe’er I turned me, I beheld 
A slavery compared to which the dungeon 
And clanking chains are i>erfect liberty. 
You understand me—I was comforted ; 

I saw that every possible shape of ac¬ 
tion 1780 

Might lead to good—I saw it and burst 
forth, 

Thirsting for some of those exploits tliat 
fill 

The earth for sure redemption of lost 
I)eace. 

IMar/cina M.\R>r.4DUKE’s cotcnienancc. 
Nay, you have had the worst. Ferocity 
Subsided in a moment, like a wind 17^5 
That drops do^v^l dead out of a sky it 
vexed. 

And yet I had within me evermore 
A salient spring of energy ; I mounted 
From action up to action with a mind 
That never rested—without meat or 
drink *790 

Have I lived many days—my .sleep was 
bound 

To purposes of reason—not a dream 
But had a continuity and substance 
That waking life had never power to 

give. 

Mar. 0 TVTetched Human-kind!—Until 

the mystery ^795 

Of all this world is solved, well may we 

envy 

The worm, that, underneath a stone whose 
weight 
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\\*ould crush the lion’s paw with mortal 
anpniish, 

r)f)th loclsfe, and feed, and coil, and sleep, 
in safety. 

Fell not the wrath of Heaven upon those 
traitors? 1800 

Osv. Give not to them a thought. From 
Palestine 

N\’e marchefl to Syria: oft I left the 
Camp, 

W'lien all that multitude of hearts was 
still. 

And followed on, through woods of gloomy 
cedar. 

Into chH'p chasms trotjhled by roaring 
streams; 1805 

Or from the top of Lelmnon surveyed 
The moonlight desert, and the moonlight 
sea: 

In these my lonely wanderings I ijor* 
C'ei\ed 

What mighty objects do impress their 
fonns 

To elevate o\ir intellectual l^eing ; 1810 

And felt, if ought on earth deserves a 
curse, 

’Tis that worst principle of ill which 
d(H)ms 

A thing so great to i><‘risli self-consvimed. 
—So much for my remorse ! 

Mhv. Unhappy Man! 

<Km\ When from these forms I tununl 
to c*ontemplate 1815 

The World’s opinions and her usages, 

I seemed a Being who had passed alono 
Into a region of futurity, 

hose natural element was fi'eedom- 

Mar. Stop— 

I may not, cannot, follow thee. 

OsH’. You must. 1820 

I had l)een nourished by the sickly food 
Of popular applause. I now perceived 
Tliat we are praised, only as men in us 
Do recognise some image of tliemselves. 
An abject counterpart of what they arc, 
C)r the empty thing tliat they would wish 
to l>e. 1826 

I felt that merit has no surer test 
Than obloquy; that, if we wish to serve 
The world in substance not deceive I)y 
show, 


We must become obnoxious to its hate, 

Or fear disguised in simulated scorn. 1831 

Afar. I pity, can forgive, you; but 
those wretches— 

That monstrous perfidy ! 

Osiv. Kcoi> down your wrath. 

False Shame discartled, spurious Fame 
despised, 

Twin sisters both of Ignorance, I found 
Life stretched before me smooth as some 
broad way 1836 

Cleared for a monarch's progress. Priests 
might spin 

Tlieir veil, hut not for me—’twos in tit 
place 

Among its kindled cobwebs. I had been. 
And in that dream had left my native 
land, 1840 

One of Ix>ve’s simple bondsmen—the soft 
chain 

Was off for ever; and the men, from 
whom 

This lil)eration came, you would destn>y : 
Join me in thanks for their blind services. 

Mar. ’Tis a strange aching that, when 
we would cui'se 1S45 

And cannot.—You have betrajetl mo—I 
have done— 

I am content—I know that ho is guilt- 
leiss— 

That lK)th arc guiltlo-ss, without si>ot or 
stain, 

MutuaUi’ consocrate<l. Poor old Man ! 
And I had heart for this, becaiise thou 
lovodst 18^0 

Her who from very infancy had Ix^en 
Light to thy jiatli, warmth to tlvv blood !— 
Together [rumin{7 fo Oswald. 
Wo propi>ed his stei», ho leaned U|x»n us 
lx>tlj. 

Os\c. Ay, wo are coupled by a chain of 
adamant; 

liOt us be follow-labourors, then, to en¬ 
large 18-;; 

Man’s intellectual empire. We subsist ' 
In slavery; all is ala\*ery; we receive 
Ijau's, but we ask not whence thase laws 
have ooine; 

We need an inwaixl sting to goad us on. 

Mar. Have you betrayed me? Speak 
to that. 
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Os2c. The mask, i860 

Which for a season I have stooped to 
wear, 

Iklust Ije cast off.—Know then that I was 
urged, 

(For other impulse let it pass) was driven, 
To seek for sympathy, because I saw 
In you a mirror of my youthful self; 1865 
I would have made us equal once again. 
But that was a vain hope. You have 
struck home. 

With a few drops of blood cut short the 
business; 

Therein for ever j'ou mast yield to me. 

But what is done will save you from the 
bUiuk 1870 

Of living without knowledge that you 
live; 

Now you are suffering—for the future 

da}-, 

'Tis his who will command it.—Tliink of 
my story— 

Herbert is innocent. 

Mar. {in a faint voice, and douhtingi!/)’ 

You do but echo 

hly own wild words? 

Osrr. Young ^lan, the seed must lie 
Hid in the earth, or thei'e can l)e no 
harvest; 1876 

’Tis Nature’s law. What I have done in 
darkness 

I will avow before the face of day. 

Herljert is innocent. 

Mar. What fiend could prompt 

This action? Innocent!—oh breaking 
heart!— 1880 

Alive or dead, I ’ll find him. {.Exit. 

Osv:. Alive—perdition ! {Exit. 

Scene, The inside 0/ a poor Cottage. 

Eleanor and Idonea seated. 

Idon. The storm treats hard—Mercy for 
poor or rich, 

Whose heads are shelterless in such a 
night! 

A Voice without. Holla! to bed, good 
Folks, ■within! 

Eka. O save us! 1884 

Idon. What can this mean ? 

Elea. Alas, for my poor husband !— 


Weil have a counting of our flocks to- 
mor^o^v; 

The wolf keeps festival these stormy 
nights: 

Be calm, sweet Lady, they are wassailer.-r 
{The voices die aieay in the distance. 
Returning from their Feast—my heart 
beats so— 

A noise at midnight does so frighten me. 

Idon. Hush! [Listening. 

Elea. They are gone. On such 

a night my husband, 1891 

Dragged from his bed, was cast into a 
dungeon, 

^^'heI:^, hid from me, he counted many 
yeaisi, 

A criminal in no one's eyes but theirs— 
Not even in theirs—whose bmtal vio¬ 
lence 1895 

So dealt witli him. 

Idon. I have a noble Friend 

First among youths of knightly breeding, 
One 

Who lives but to protect the weak or in¬ 
jured. 

Tliere again ! 

Elea. ’Tis my husband's foot. 

Good Eldred 1899 

Has a kind lieart; but his imprisonment 
Has made him fearful, and heTl never be 
The man he was. 

Idon. I will retiregood niglit! 

[ 5 /ic goes within. 

Enter Eldred {hides a bundle). 

Eld. Not j*et in bed, Eleanor I—there 
are stains in that frock w’hich must \)e 
washed out. 1905 

Elea. \\'hat has Ijefallen you? 

Eld. I am belated, and you must know 
the cause— {siwakino low) that is the blood 
of an unhappy Man. 

Elea. Oh! w’e are undone for ever. 1910 

Eld. Heaven forbid that I should lift? 
my hand against any man. Eleanor, 1 
have shed tears to-night, and it comforts 
me to think of it. 

Elea. Where, w’here is he ? i 9^5 

Eld. I have done him no harm, but—it 
will 130 forgiven me; it would not have 

been so once. 
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EUa. Yon have not buried anything? 
Yon are no ncher tlian when j’ou left me? 
Eld. Be at iK?aee; I am innwent. 1921 

Ebo. Then God Ik? tliankerl- 

[A ^hort fx/usc; fhe/td/s upon his neck. 
?y<l. To-night I met with an old Man 
lying stretched n^Km the ground—a jyul 
spectacle: I raised him up with the hojK? 
that we might shelter and restore him. 

Elra. if ready to mtn). Where is 
he? You were not able to bring him all 
the way with you; let us letum, I can 
lielp you. ,^30 

fEl.DREn shakes his head. 
Eld. He <lid not .seem to wish for life: 
as 1 was struggling on, by the light of the 
ni(K)n 1 .saw the stains of blood upon my 
clothes—he wavwi his hand, ns if it were 
all useless; and I let him sink again to 
the ground. 

hlca. Oh that I ha<l lK*en bj* 5’our aide! 
Eld. I tell 3'ou his hands and his Innly 
were c«ild-ho\v co\dd I disturb his hist 
moments? he strove to turn from me ns 
»f lift wished to .settle into sleep, 1941 

Elen. But, for the stains of bhxxl- 

hid. He must have fallen, I fancj’, for 
his .head was cut; but I think his malady 
was cold and lmng<*r. 

him. Oh, Eldrwl, I shall never Ik? able 
to l(M)k up at this roof in storm or f.airbut 
I shall tremble. 

Eld. Is it not enough that my ill stars 
have kept me abroa<l to-night till this 
lanir? I come home, and this is my com- 

‘ I9s2 

Elea. But did ho say nothing which 
might have set j’ou at ease? 

hid. I tliought he grasped my hand 
while he w.'vs muttering something alwut 
his Child—his Dahghter—(«;ar<inj7 as it' 
he heard a noise). What is that? 1058 
Elea. Eldi-ed, you are a father. 

Eld. Gml knows what was in my 

heart, and will not curse iny son for mv 
sake. '' 

Elea But you prayed by him? you 
waite<i the hour of his release? 1964 
hid. The night was wasting fast; I 
have no friend; I am spited by the 
world-lus wound terriHed me-if I had 


I brought liim along with me, and he had 

died in my arms!- 1 am sure I heard 

something breathing—and this chair! 1970 

Elea. Oh, Eldred, you will die alone. 
You will have nol>ody to close your 
eyes—no hand to grasp jour djdng hand 
—I shall bo in my grave, A curse will 
attend us all. 

hid. Have you forgot your oivn tix>u- 
bles when I was in the dungtHui ? 

Elea. And you left him alive? 

Eld. Alive !—the dami)s of death were 
nixm him—he could not have survived an 
liour. 

hlea. In the cold, cold night. 

Eld. {in a sarayc tone). Aj’, and his 
head was bare; I supix>so you wrmld 
have had me lend my Ixmnet to cover 
it.—You wiW never rest till I am brought 
to a felon a end. 1987 

Elea. Is there nothing to Ik? done? can- 
not we go to the Convent? 

Eld. Ay. and say at once that I mur¬ 
dered him! 

Elea. iJdred, I know that ours is the 
only house u|)on the Waste; let us take 
heart; this Man may lx? rich; and exjuM 
he lx? save<l by our means, his gratitude 
may reward us. 

Eld. 'Tis all in vain. 

Elea. But let us make the attemirt. 
This old Man may have a wif»\, and he 
may Imve children—let its I'etum to the 
Bix)t; we may reston^ him, and his eyes 
inay yet o|x'n njicn tlu»so that love 
him. 2003 

Eld. He will never open them more; 
oven when ho six>ko to me, ho kept them 
firmly sealed, as if he had Uxui blind. 

Idon, {rushnig out). It is, it is, my 
Father— 

Eld. We are betrayed! 

[hooking eU InoNFA. 

Elea. His Daughter!—God have mercy! 

to IlxiNILV. 

Idon. (sinking down). Oh ! lift me up 
and carry mo to the plact\ 3010 
^ ou are safe; the whole world shall not 
harm you. 

Elea, This I^ady is his Daughter. 

Eld, (motrd), 1 '\\ lead you to the 
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Idon. {springingup). Alive! you heard 
him breathe ? quick, quick— 

[i'xcjoih 

1 

» 

ACT V. j 

Scene, A ^Vood on the edge of the Waste. 
Enter Oswald and a Forester. 

For. He leaned uix)n the bridge that 
spans the glen, 2015 

And down into the bottom cast his eye, 
That fastened there, as it would check | 
the current. 

Osv'. He listened too; did you not say 
he listened? 

For. As if there came such moaning from 
the flood 2019 

As is heard often after stormy nights. 

Osi'-. But did he utter nothing? 

For. See him there ! 

Mar.maduke appearing. 

Mur. Buzz, buzz, ye black and uinged 
freebooters; 

That is no substance which ye settle on ! 

For. HU senses play him false; and 
see, his anns 

Out?i)vead, as if to save himself from 
falling I— 2025 

Some terrible phantom I believe is now 
Passing before him, such as God will 
not 

Permit to visit any but a man 2028 


Scene, T)\e edge of the Moor. 

Marmadvke aii\d Eldrbd enter from 

opposite sides. 

Mar. {raising his eyes and perceiving 
Eldrkd). In any corner of this 
savage Waste 2040 

Have you, good Peasant, seen a Idind old 
Man? 

Eld. I lieard- 

i1/ar. You heard him, where? when 
heard him ? 

Eld. As you know, 

The first hours of last night were rough 
with storm: 

I had l)een out in search of a stray heifer; 
Returning late, I heard a moaning sound; 
Then, thinking that my fancy had de¬ 
ceived me, 2046 

I hurried on, when straight a second moan, 
A human voice distinct, struck on my ear 
So guided, distant a few steps, I found 
An aged ISIan, and such as you describe. 
Mai'. You heard!—he called you to 
him? Of all men 2051 

The l:)est and kindest!—but where is he? 
guide me. 

That I may see liim. 

Eld. On a ridge of rocks 

A lonesome Chapel stands, deserted now: 
The bell is left, wdiich no one dares re¬ 
move ; 2055 

i And, when the stormy wdnd blows oer 


Wlio has been guilty of some horrid crime. 

IMakmaduke disappears. 
Osv', The game is up !— 

For, If it be needful, Sir, 2030 

I will assist you to lay hands upon him. 
Oifir. No, no, my Friend, you may pur¬ 
sue your business— 

’Tis a poor wTetch of an unsettled mind, 
has a trick of straying from his 
keepers; 

We must be gentle. Leave him to my 
care. [Exit. Forester. 

If his own eyes play false with him, these 
freaks 2036 

Of fancy shall be quickly tamed by mine; 

The goal is reached. My Master shall 
become 

A shadow of myself—made by myself- 


the peak, 

It rings, as if a human hand were tlxere 
To pull the cord. I guess he must have 
heard it; 

And it had led him towards the precipice. 
To climb up to the spot whence the sound 
came; 2060 

But he had failed through weakness. From 
his hand 

His staff had dropped, and close upon the 


brink 

' a small pool of water he was laid. 

5 if he had stooped to drink, and so 
remained 


ithout the strength to rise. 




11 1. ^ t:.. 


And all is safe: 
Eld. 


what said he? 

But few words: 
D 3 
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Z^c (^ovUvcve. 
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}Ie only spake to me of a dear Daughter, | 
Who, so he feared, would never see him | 
more; 

And of a Stranger to him, One hy wiiom 
He had l>een sore misuserl; but he forgave 
The wrong and the wrong doer. You are 
troubled— 2071 ! 

Perhaps you are his son? 

.1/ur. The All-seeing knows 

I did not think he had a living Child.— 
But whither did you carry liim? 

AVd. He was torn, 

H is hea<l wn.s bruised, and there wjis IjIckmI ' 
alx>ut him- 2075 

. 1 /ur. That was j»o work of mine. 

AV(f. Xor was it mine, j 

. 1 /ftr. But had he .strength to walk? I 
could hav«^ lx)rne him 
A thousand miles. 

AVd. I am in ]>ovorty. 

And know how busy are the tongues of 
men; 

My heart was willing, Sir, but T am one 
Whose good deeds will not stand by their 
own light; 2081 

And, though it smote mo more than words 
can tell, 

I left him. 

I Ixdieve that there are phantoms, 

J liat in the sliaix' of man do cro.ss our i>ath 
Dn evil in.stigation. to make sixn t 20S5 

Of our distress—and thou art onoof them ! 
But things suljstantial have so presst^d on ' 
me- 

^fy wife anti children came into 
my nund. 

Jfftr. Oh Monster! Mon.ster! theit* are 
three of us, ! 

And We shall howl together, 

[Adtr « jKiusc ((u(i i/i ft j\(hl€ voice. 

I am tleserted 

-\t my worst need, my crimes have in a 
net 20Q1 

{Pointina ^oEldukd) Entangled this ihhw 
man? Whore was it? whei'e? 

[Pmotuna him ahmff. 

Ehh Tis needless; si)aroyour violenos 
His Daughter- 

Mav. Ay, in the word a tlumsixml scor¬ 
pions lodge: 

This old man had a Daughter. 


Eld. To the spot 2095 

1 linrrit-Kl back with her.—Oh save me. Sir, 

From such a journey!-there was a 

black tree, 

A single tree; she thought it was her 
Father.— 

Oh Sir, I would not see that hour again 
For twenty lives. The daylight dawned, 
and now— 2100 

Xay; hear my tale, ’tis fit that you should 
hear it— 

As wo approached, a solitary ci\)w 
Kose from the six)t;—the Daughter clap- 
l>e<i her hands. 

And then I heard a shriek so terrible 

[MAHMAin KF. shtink* fntck. 
The startled bird quiveml uix)n the wing. 
^f•lr. Dead, dea<l!— 

Eld. {•i/ler a fxinfc). A dismal matter. 
Sir, for me, aio6 

And seems the like for you; if ’tis yoiir 
wisli, 

I'll load you to his Daughter; Imt ’twero 
lx‘st 

That she sho\dd be )>rei>are<l; I 'll go l)e* 
fore, 

.V«i r. There will be need of projxiration. 

[Eldukd goes qiK 
Elen. (etd(^‘s\ Master! 

A’our liml)s sink under you, shall I sup- 
ixwt yo\i? 2111 

^fnr. {(tiking her umb Woman, I’vo 
lent my iKxiy to the servii'e 
Which now thou tak'st upim tliee, Ood 
forbid 

That tlum sluniklst over luet't a like oc* 
casitm 

With sueli a purpose in thine heart ns 
mine wa.s. 

Elen. Oh, why have I to do with things 
like those? [E.rcunt 

SoKNK chninjts to the (hx»r qr* El.DUKP's 

—tnUr Eldukd, 

Efd. Your Father, Lady, fixnn a wilful 
ha)\d 

Has mot unkindness; indeed he told 
me. 

And yo\i I'ememb^'r such was my repx^rt: 
hi\>m what has just Ix'fjUlen me I have 
cause Pijo 
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To fear the very worst. 

Idon. My Father is dead; 

Why dost thou come to me with words 
like these? 

A wicked Man should answer for 
his crimes. 

Idon. Thou seest me what I am. 

Eld. It was most heinous, 

And doth call out for vengeance. 

Idon. Do not add, 

I prithee, to the harm thou’st done al¬ 
ready. 2126 

Eld. Hereafter you will thank me for 
this service. 

Hard by a Man I met, who, from plain 
proofs 

Of interfering Heaven, I have no doubt, 
Laid hands upon your Father. Fit it were 
You should jjrepare to meet him. 

Idon. I have nothing 2131 

To do nnth others; help me to my Father— 
[ 5 Vic <u7*ns and zcei Marm.^dukjs 
leaning on Eleanor —throws 
herself upon his neck, and after 
some time. 

In joy I met thee, but a few hours past; 
And thus we meet again; one human stay 
Is left me still in thee. Nay, shake not so. 
Mar. In such a wilderness—to see no 
thing, 2136 

No, not the pitying moon! 

Idon. And perish so. 

Mar. Without a dog to moan for him. 
Idon. Think not of it, 

But enter there and see him how he sleeps. 
Tranquil as he had died in his own bed. 
Mar. Tranquil—why not ? 

IdoTi. Oh, peace! 

Mar. He is at i^eace; 2141 

His body is at rest; there was a plot, 

A hideous plot, against the soul of man: 
It took effect—and yet I baffled it. 

In some degree. 

Idon. Between us stood, I thought, 
A. cup of consolation, filled from Heaven 
For both our needs; must I, and in thy 
presence, 2147 

Alone partake of it?—Beloved Marma- 
duke! 

Mar. Give me a reason why the wisest 
thing 


That the earth owns shall never choose to 
die, 2*30 

But some one must be near to count his 
groans. 

The wounded deer retires to solitude, 

And dies in solitude: all things but man. 
All die in soUtude. 

{Moving towards the cottage door. 

Mysterious God, 

If she had never lived I had not done it I— 
Idon. Alas, the thought of such a cruel 
death 2156 

Has overwhelmed him.—I must follow. 

Eld. Lady! 

You ^vill do well; {she goes) unjust sus¬ 
picion may 

Cleave to this Stranger: if, upon hi^ 
entering, 

The dead Man heave a groan, or from his 
side 2160 

Uplift his hand—that would be evidence, 
Elea. Shame ! Eldred, shame ! 

Mar. {both returning). The dead have 
but one face. ( To h imsclf ) 

And such a Man—so meek and unoffend¬ 
ing— 

Helpless and harmless as a babe: a Man 
By obvious signal to the world’s pro¬ 
tection 2165 

Solemnly dedicated—to decoy him !— 
Idon. Oh, had you seen him living !— 
Mar. I (so filled 

With horror is this world) am unto thee 
The thing most precious that it now con¬ 
tains : 

Therefore through me alone must be re¬ 
vealed 2170 

By whom thy Parent was destroyed, 
IdoneaI 

I have the proofs !— 

Idon. ■ O miserable Father ! 

Thou didst command me to bless all man¬ 
kind ; 

Nor to this moment have I ever ^vished 
Evil to any living thing; but hear me. 
Hear me, ye Heavens '.—{kneeling)—m&y 
vengeance haunt the fiend 2176 

For this most cruel murder: let him live 
And move in terror of the elements; 

The thunder send him on his knees to 
prayer 


[Act V. 






In the open streets, and let him think he 
sees, 2180 

If e'er he entereth the house of God, 

The r<)of, self-moved, unsettling o'er his ’ 
hea<l; 

And let him, when lie would lie doMn at 

night. 

Point t<) his wife the blood-drops on his 
pillow! 

Mar. jMy voice was silent, but my heart 
hath joined thee. 2185 

Idon. [leaning on Marm.adi'KI:). Left ; 
to the mercy of that savage Man ! 
How could he call upon his Child !—O 
Friend ! [Pnnw to ISIahmadukk. 
My faithful true and only Comforter. 

Mar. Ay, come to me and weep. 

[He kisses her.) 

[To Eldued). Ve-s Varlet, look, 
The devils at such sights do clap their 
hands. [El,l)RKl> retires alarmed. 

Idon. Thy vest is torn, thy cheek is 
deadly pale; 2191 

Hast thou pursued the monster? 

Afar. I have found him.— 

Oh ! would that thou liadst jM.Tished in 
tlie flames! 

Idon. Hero art tliou, then can I lie 
desolate? 

Mar. There was a time, when this 
protecting hand 2195 

A\ailed against the mighty; never more 
Shall blessings wait ujKUi a dwd of mine. 

Idon. Wild words for me to hear, for 
me, an orphan. 

Committed to thy guardianship by Hea¬ 
ven; 2199 

And, if thou hast forgiven me, let me hoiie. 
In this deep sorrow, trust, that I am thine 
For closer care;—here, is no malady. 

[Taking his arm. 

Afar. There, is a malady— 

[Sirikiyig his heart and forehead.) And 
here, and here, 

A mortal malady. I am accurst: 

All nature cur8<‘s me, and in my heart 
I'hy curse is fixed ; the truth must Ix' laid 
bare. 2206 

It must lx* told, ami lM>rne. I am the man. 
(Abused, betrayed, but how it mattei-snot) 

Piesumptuousabove all that ever breathed, 


Who, casting as I thought a guilty Person 
Upon Heaven's righteous judgment, did 
l>ecome 2211 

An instrument of Fiends. Through me, 
through me. 

Thy Father i^erished. 

Idon. Perished—by what mischance? 

Afar. Beloved! if I dared, so would I 
call thee— 

Conflict must cease, and, in thy frozen 
heart, 2215 

Tlie extremes of sufTering meet in absolute 
IX‘ace. [He gives her a letter. 

Idon. [reads) “Be not surprised if you 
hear that some signal judgment has be¬ 
fallen the man who calls himself j'our 
father; he is now with me, as his signa¬ 
ture will show: abstain from conjecture 
till you see me. 

“ Herbert. 

“^LVRMADt•KB.” 
The writing Oswald's; the signature my 
Father’s: 2225 

[Looks steadily at the iHiiier) And here is 
yours,—or do my eyes deceive me? 
You have then seen my Father? 

Mar. He has leaned 

Uixin this arm. 

Idon. You le<l him towards the Convent? 
Alar. That Convent was Stone-Arthur 
Castle. Tliithcr 

W'e wore his guides. I on that night re- 
solvetl 2250 

; Tiittt lie should wait thy coming till the day 
Of resurivction. 

Idon. Miserable Woman, 

Too quickly move<l, too easily giving way. 
I put denial on thy suit, and heiux*, 2254 
Witli the disastrous issue of hvst night, 
Thy ix'rturKation.and these frantic words. 
Be calm, I pray thee I 
Afar. Oswald— 

Idon. Name him not. 

Kilter female Beggar. 

i»Vj7. And ho is dead!—that Moor— 
how shall I cross it? 

By night, by day, never sluUl I lx> able 
To travel half a mile alone.—Gcxxl Lady ! 
Foi'give me!—S{\ints forgive me. Had I 
thought 2241 
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It would have come to this !— 

Idon. What biings you liither? speak I 
Beg. {pointing to Marmaduke). This 
innocent Gentleman. Sweet hea¬ 
vens ! I told him 

Such tales of your dead Father I—God is 
my judge, 

I thought there was no harm: but that 
bad Man, 2245 

He bribed me ^^^th his gold, and looked 
so fierce. 

Mercy ! I said I know not what—oh pity 
me— 

I said, sweet Lady, you were not his 
Daughter— 

Pity me, I am hauntedthrice this day 
My conscience made me wish to be struck 
blind; 2250 

And then I would have prayed, and had 
no voice. 

Jdon. (to Marmaduke). Was it my Fa¬ 
ther ?—no, no, no, for he 
Was meek and patient, feeble, old and blind, 
Helpless, and loved me dearer than his life. 
—But hear me. For one question, I have 
a heart 2255 

That will sustain me. Did you murder 
him? 

Mar. No, not by stroke of arm. But 
learn the process: 

Proof after proof was pressed upon me; 
guilt 

Made evident, as seemed, by blacker guilt. 
Whose impious folds enwrapped even 
thee; and truth 2260 

And innocence, embodied in his looks, 

His words and tones and gestures, did 
but serve 

With me to aggravate his crimes, and 
heaped 

Ruin upon the cause for which they 
pleaded. 

Then pity crossed the path of my resolve: 
Confounded, I looked up to Heaven, and 
cast, 2266 

Idonea! thy blind Father on the Ordeal 
Of the bleak Waste—left him—and so he 
died! 


Why may we speak these things, and do 
no more; 

Why should a thrust of the arm have 
such a power, 2270 

And words that tell these things l>e heard 
in vain ? 

She is not dead. Why!—if I loved tliis 
Woman, 

I would take care she never woke again ; 
But she WILL wake, and she will ^veep for 
me, 

And say no blame was mine—and so, pour 
fool, 2275 

Will waste her curses on another name. 

[He walks about distrartedhj. 

Enter Oswald. 

Oswald {to himself). Strong to o'ertnrn, 
strong also to build up. 

[To Marmaduke. 
The starts and sallies of our last encounter 
Were natural enough; but that, I trust. 

Is all gone by. You have cast off the 
chains 2280 

That fettered your nobility of mind— 
Delivered heart and head ! 

Let us to Palestine; 
This is a paltry field for enterprise. 

Mar. Ay, what shall we encounter ne.xt? 
This issue— 

Twas nothing more than darkness deepen¬ 
ing darkness, 2285 

And weakness crowned with the impo¬ 
tence of death!— 

Your pupil i-s, you see, an apt proficient 
{ironically). 

Start not!—Here is another face hard by; 
Come, let us take a peep at both together, 
And, %vith a voice at which the dead will 
quake, 2290 

ResQund the praise of your morality— 

Of this too much. 

[Drawing Oswald towards the CoU 
lage — stops short at the do&r. 

Men are there, millions, Oswald, 
Who with bare hands would have plucked 
out thy heart 

And flung it to the dogs: but I am raised 
sunk below, all further sense 

Leave with the weight 

on thy heart. 


IDONE.A sinks senseless j Beggary | Above, or 
Eleanor, crowd round, mui 1 (.)f provocation. 
bear her of. I Of that old Man’s forgiveness 
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l*ies.sing os heavily aa it dotli on mine. 
Coward I have been ; know, there lies not 
now, 2299 

^\'ithin tl>e compass of a mortal thought, 
A deed tliat I would shrink from;—but 
to endiire. 

That is my destiny. May it f>e tliine: 

Thy (»ffico, thy ambition, Ijo henceforth 
To feed remoi'se, to welcome every sting 
Of i>enitential anguish, yea with tears. 
\\'hen seas and continents shall lie lx?- 
tween us— 2306 

TliC wider space the !>etter—we may find 
In such a c'ourse fit links of sympathy, 

An incommunicable rivalship 
Maintained, for peaceful ends Ix'yond our 
view. 2310 

LC</ 7 i/us€d roicfs—screral thf 
hitiul enter—rush Osw.\i.i) 
and seize him. 

One qf them, I would have dogged him 
to the jaws of hell— 

Os\c. Ha! is it so!—That vagrant 
Hag !—this comes 

Of having loft a tiling like her alive ! 

{Aside. 

•Several voices. Despatch him ! 

Osw. If I pass beneath n rtKk 

And .shout, and. with the echo of my voice, 
Ibing down a h«*ap of rubbish, and it 
criLsh me, 2316 

I die without dishonour. Faniislu*<l, 
starved, 

A Fik )1 and Coward blende<l to my wish ! 
, [Smiles 8 rori\/idly a ml 

at Marmadukk. 
h'itl. ’Tin done ! {stnhs h im). 

A notlier({f the band. The ruthless traitor! 
^far. A nish deed !— 

With that reproiif I do resign a st;\tion 
Of which I have Ixien proud. 

ITiV. (uppr(xrc/j/nf7 MauMADI KK). O my 
ixxir Master! 2321 

Afar. Discerning Monitor, my faithful 
Wilfred, 

Why art thou here? [ J’nrnj nfjfo Wai.l.\c’K. 

Wallace, uix>n these Bonlers, 


Many there be whoso ej*es will not want 
cause 

To weep that I am gone. Brothers in 
arms! 2325 

Kaiso on that dreary Waste a monument 
That may record my story: nor let words— 
Few must they be, and delicate in their 
touch 

As light itself—be there withheld from Her 
Who, through most wickwl arts, was made 
an orphan 2330 

By One who would have died a thousand 
timi's 

To sliield her from a moment's harm. To 
you, 

Wallace ami Wilfred, I c'oinmend the 
La<ly. 

By lowly nature reared, as if to make her 
In all things worthier of that noble birth, 
Whoso long-susixMided rights are now on 
the eve 3336 

Of restoration : with your tenderest care 

Watch over her, I pray—sustain lier- 

Several cd" the tmml {eaoerly). Cai>tain ! 
Mar. No more of that; in silence hear 
my doom: 

A henuitage luki furnished fit relief 2340 
To some offenders; other jx'uitents, 

Ijcss (Nitient in their wrctchetluess, have 
fallen. 

Like tlio old l<omnn,on their own swoid's 
ix>int. 

They had their choice: a wanderer wuisf 
/ gts 

Tlie SixH-tro of that innix'cnt Man, my 
guide. 3345 

No human ear shall over hei\r me si)ei\k ; 
No human dwelling ever give me fexxi 
Or sleep, or rest: but over wiisto and wild. 
In senivh of nothing that this eiuth can 

give. 

But expiation, will I wander on-— 2350 
.V Man by pain and thought txunix'UcHl to 
live. 

Yet loathing lift'—till anger is apiieastxl 
In Heaven, and Meivy gives me leave to 
die. 


POEMS EEEEEEIXG TO THE PEEIOD 

OF CHILDHOOD. 


♦ 


I. 

[Composed March 26, 1802 .— Pxiblished 1807.] 

My heart leaps iip when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began ; 

So is it now I am a man ; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 5 

Or let me die! 

The Child is father of the Man ; 

And I could wish my days to l>e 

Bound each to each by natural piety. 

j. ■‘.I' 

II. 

TO A BUTTERFLY. 

[Composed March 14, 1802.— Published 1807.] 

Stay near me—do not take thy flight I 

A little longer stay in sight! 

Much converse do I find in thee, 

Historian of my infancy! 

Float near me; do not yet depart! 5 

Dead times revive in thee: 

Thou bring’st, gay creature as thou art! 

A solemn image to my heart, 

My fathers family! 

• 

Oh ! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 10 
The time, when in our childish plays, 

My sister Emmeline^ and I 
Together chased the butterflj’! 

A very hunter did I rush 
Upon the prey;—with leaps andsprings 15 
I followed on from brake to bush; 

But she, God love her! feared to Ijrush 
The dust from off its wings. 

III. 

THE SPARROW’S NEST. 
(Composed 1801.—Published 1807.] 

Behold, within the leafy shade, 

Those bright blue eggs together laid ! 

On me the chance-discovered sight 

Gleamed like a vision of delight. 

I See Editor' 


I started—seeming to espy 5 

The home and sheltered l)ed, 

The Sparrow’S dwelling, which, hard by 
My Fathers house, in wet or dry 
My sister Emmeline ^ and I 

Together visited. 10 

She looked at it and seemed to fear it; 
Dreading, tho' wishing, to be near it: 
Such heart was in her, being then 
A little Prattler among men. 

The Bles-sing of my later years j; 

Was with me when a l>oy ; 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears ; 

And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears; 

And love, and thought, and joy. 20 

IV. 

FORESIGHT. 

(Composed April 28,1302.—Publisheil 1307.1 

That is work of waste and ruin— 

Do as Charles and I are doing ! 
Strawl^erry-blos-soms, one and all, 

We must spare them—here are many : 
Look at it—the flower is small, 5 

Small and low, tliougli fair as any: 

Do not touch it! summers two 
I am older, Anne, than you. 

Pull the primrose, sister Anne! 

Pull as many as you can. ^0 

—Here are daisies, take your fill; 
Pansies, and the cuckoo-flow'er; 

Of the lofty daffodil 
Make j'our bed, or make your bow'er; 
Fill your lap and fill your bosom; 15 

Only spare the strawberry-blossom ! 

Primrose-s, the Spring may love them-r 
Summer knows but little of them; 
Violets, a barren kind, 

Withered on the ground must be; 20 

s Note, p. 897. 
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Daisies leave no fruit behind 
When the pretty flowerets die; 

Pluck them, and another year 
As many will be blowing here. 

G(m 1 has given a kindlier power 25 

To the favoured strawberry-flower. 
IIith(‘r s(X)n as spring is fletl 
Yovj and Charles and I will walk ; 
Lurking iK-rries, ripe and re<l. 

Then will hang on every stalk, 30 

Kach within its leafy lx)wer; 

And for tliat promise spare the flower ! 


V. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A CHILD 
THREE YEARS OLD. 

[ConipORcU 1811.—PublUlicd 18150 

IjOving she is, and tractable, though wild ; 
And Innocence hath privilege in her 
To dignify arch looks and laxighing eyes; 
And feats of cunning; and the pretty 
round 

Of tresimsses, affected to provoke ^ 

M(x.‘k-ehastisoment and iMvrtnership in 
play. 

And, as a faggot sparkles on the hearth, 
Not less if unattended and alone 
Tlian when l)oth young and old sit ga¬ 
thered round 

And take delight in its activity ; 10 

Kven so this happy Creature of herself 
Is all-sufficient; solitude to her 
Is blithe society, wdio fills the air 
With gladness and involuntary songs. 
Light are her sallies as the tripping 
fawn’s 1 ^ 

Forth-startletl from the fern where she 

lay couched; 

Ilnthought-of, unexpected, as the stir 
Of the soft breeze rutHing the meadow’- 
flowers, 

Or from before it chasing wantonly 
The many-coloured images imprest 20 

UlMJu the bosom of a placid lake. 


VI. 

ADDRESS TO A CHILD, 

DURING A BOISTEROUS WINTER EVENING. 

BY MY SISTER 

ICoinposcil 1806.—PubUsluKl 1815.] 

What way does the Wind come? What 
way does he go? 

He rides over the water, and over the 
snow’, 

Through wood, and through vale; and 
o’er rock3’ height, 

W’hieh the goat cannot climb, takes his 
sounding flight; 

He tosst's alx>ut in every bare tree, 5 
As if you look up, you plainly may see; 
But how ho W’ill come, and whither he 
goes, 

There's never a scholar in England knows. 

He will suddenly stop in a cunning lUKik, 
And ring a sharp ’lannnbut, if you 
shoxild look, 10 

There’s nothing to see but a cushion of 
snow, 

Kound as a pillow, and whiter than milk. 
And softer than if it were covered with 
silk. 

ftometimes ho ’ll hide in the cave of a rock. 
Then w’histle as shrill ns the buzzard ctK'k; 
—Yet seek him,—and what shall you find 
in the place? i6 

Nothing but silence and empty space; 
Save, in a tx>mer, a heap of dry leaves 
That he’s left, for a bed, to beggars or 
thieves! 

As soon as ’tis daylight to-moiTOW, with 
mo so 

You shall go to the orchard, and then j’uu 
W’ill see 

That he has been there, and made a great 
rout. 

And cracked the branches, ami sti'cwn 
them about; 

Heaven grant that ho spare but that one 
upright tw’ig 

That Kx>ketl up at tlie sky so proud ixnd 

25 

All hist summer, tis w’ell you know, 
Studded with apples, a K'autiful show ! 
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Hark ! over the roof he makes a pause. 

And growls as if he would fix his claws 
Right in the slates, and v^ith a huge 

rattle 3 *^ 

Drive them do^vn, like men in a battle: 
—But let him range round ; he does us no 
harm, 

We build up the fire, we’re snug and 
warm; 

Untouched by his breath see the candle 
shines bright. 

And burns mth a clear and steady light; 
Books have we to read,—but that half* 
stifled knell, 3 ^ 

•Vlas! ’tis the sound of the eight o’clock 

bell. 

—Come now we’ll to bed! and when we 
are there 

He may work his own will, and what 
shall we care ? 

He may knock at the door,—we’ll not let 
him in; 4 © 

May drive at the windows,—we’ll laugh 
at his din; 

Let him seek his o^vn home wherever it be; 
Here’s a cozic warm house for Edward* 
and me. 

VII. 

THE MOTHER'S RETURN. 

BY THE SAME. 

[Composed AprU or May, 1807.—Published 1815.] 

A MONTH, sweet Little-ones, is past 
Since your dear Mother went away,— 
And she to-morrow will return ; 

• To-morrow is the happy day. 

0 blessM tidings! thought of joy ! 5 

The eldest heard \vith steady glee; 

>SUent he stood; then laughed amain,— 
And shouted, “Mother, come to me ! 

Louder and louder did he shout, 

With wtless hope to bring her near ! lo 
“Nay, patience ! patience, little boy ; 
Your tender mother cannot hear. ’ 


1 Edward = Johnnie, the household name of 
Wordsworth’s firstborn. See Note on “2o ft 
Butterfly;' p. 897 .—Ed. 


I told of hills, and far-off towns. 

And long, long vales to travel through ; 

He listens, puzzled, sore perplexed, 15 
But he submits; what can he do? 

No strife disturbs his sister‘s breast; 

She wars not with the mystery 
Of time and distance, night and day; 

The bonds of our humanity. 20 

Her joy is like an instinct, joy 
Of kitten, bird, or summer fly ; 

She dances, runs without an aim, 

She chatters in her ecstasy. 

Her brother now takes up the note, 25 
And echoes back his sister’s glee ; 

They hug the infant in my arm.s, 

As if to force his sympathy. 

Then, settling into fond discourse. 

We rested in the garden bower; 50 

While sweetly shone the evening sun 
In his departing hour. 

We told o’er all that we had done,— 

I Our rambles by the swift brook s .side 
Far as the ^villow-skirted pool, 35 

Where two fair swans together glide. 

We talked of change, of winter gone, 

Of green leaves on the hawthorn spray, 

Of birds that build their nests and sing, 
And all “since Mother went away !” 40 

To her these tales they will repeat, 

To her our new-born tribes \vill show, 

> The goslings green, the ass’s colt, 

The lambs that in the meadow go. 

—But see, the evening star comes forth ! 
To bed the children must depart; 40 

A moment’s heaviness they feel, 

A sadness at the heart: 

’Tis gone—and in a merry fit 
They run up stairs in gamesome race; 50 

I too, infected by their mood, 

I could have joined the wanton cha.se. 
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Five minutes past—and, O the change! 
Asleep upon their beds they lie; 


“ And whither are you going, child, 
To-night along these lonesome ways?” 




Then come with me into the chaise.” 36 


Insensible to all relief 
Sat the poor girl, and forth did send 
Sob after sob, as if her grief 
Could never, never have an end. 


40 


Their busy limbs in i)erfect rest, 55 ' “To Durham,” answered she, half ^^ 41 d~ 
And closed the sparkling ej'e. 

VIII. 

ALICE FELL; 

OR, POVERTY. 

[Cumj*osc(l March 12,13,1802.—Pul)Ilshc<l 1807.] 

Thk ixwt-boy drove with fierce career, 

Fur threatening clouds the moon had 
di'owned; 

When, as we hurried on, my ear 
Was smitten ^v^th a startling .sound. 

As if the unnd blew many ways, 5 

I heard the sotmd,—and more and moro; 

It seemed to follow with the chaise. 

And still I heard it as l)efore. 


At length I to the boy called out; 

He stopped his horses at the word, 10 
Ihit neither cry, nor voice, nor shout, 

Xor aught else like it, could be heard. 

The lx)y then smacked his whip, and fast 
The horses scampered through the rain; 
But, hearing .soon ui>on tho hhwt 15 
The cry, I bade him halt again. 

Forthwith alighting on the ground, 
“Whence comes,” said I, “this piteous 
moan?” 

And there a little Girl I found, 

Sitting behind tho clmi.se, alone. 20 

My cloak !” no other word she spake, 
But loud and bitterly she wei)t, 

As if her innocent heart would break; 
And clown from off her scat she leapt. 

“What ail.s you, child?”—she sobbed. 

“Look here!” 2- 

I saw it in the wheel entangled, ^ 

A weather-l)eaten rag as e'er 
From any garden .scare crow dangled. 

There, twisted between nave and spoke. 
It hung, nor could at once lie freed: 30 

But our joint pains unloosed the cloak, 

A miseniblo rag indeed! 


“My child, in Durham do you dwell?” 
She checked herself in her distress. 

And said, “My name is Alice Fell; 

1 'ill fatherless and motherless. 

“And I to Durham, Sir, belong.” 45 
Again, ns if the thought would choke 
Her verj' heart, her grief grew’ strong; 
And nil was for her tattered clcxik! 

The chaise drove on; our joumej’’8 end 
Was nigh; and, sitting by my side, 50 
As if she had lost her only friend 
She wept, nor would be jiacified. 


Up to the tavem>d(x>r we post; 

Of Alice and her grief I told j 
And I gave money to tho host. 

To buy a new cloak for tho old. 

“ And let it l»e of gro}’, 

As warm a cloak ns nran can sell!” 
Proud creatui'e was she the next day, 
The little orphan, Alice Fell! 


IX. 

LUCY GRAY; 

OR, SOLITUDE. 

(Coniposoil 17 P^.—PiiblUhM ISOO.J 

OtT I had heard of Lucy Gray : 
And, when I crossed tho wild, 

I chanced to see at break of day 
Tho solitary child. 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 

The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human dwr I 


55 
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You yet may spy the fawn at plaj', 

The hare upon the green ; 

But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never moi”e be seen. 

“ To-night will be a stormy night— 
You to the to^\'n must go; 

And take a lantern, Child, to light 
Your mother through the snow. 

“That, Father ! will I gladly do: 

'Tis scarcely afternoon— 

The minster "dock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon 

('At this the Father raised his hook, 
lAnd snapped a faggot-band ; 
h He plied his workand Lucy took 
' The lantem in her hand. 

?■ ' ^ 

Not blither is the mountain roe: 

With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the poivdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time; 
She wandered up and down ; 

And many a hill did Lucy climb: 

But never reached the town. 


lO 
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And then an open held they crassed : 

The marks were still tlie same ; 

They tracked them on, nor ever lost; 

And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank ; 55 

And further there were none ! 

—Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a linng child ; 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 6o 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind ; 

And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 


X. 

WE ARE SEVEN. 
[Composed 1798.-Publi3bed ISOO.] 

t I 

-A SIMPLE Child, 


30 


The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wdde; 

But there w’as neither sound nor sight 35 
To serve them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they stood 
That overlooked the moor; 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 
A furlong from their door. 40 

They wept—and, tuming homeward, cried, 
“In heaven we all shall meet 
—Wlien in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy’s feet. 

Then downwards from the steep hill s 
edge 45 

They tmcked the footmarks small; 
AnctThrou^b the broken haw’thom hedge, 
And by the long stone-wall; 


10 


That lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb. 

What should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage Girl: 

She was eight years old. she said; 

Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad : 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair *, 

—Her beauty made me glad. 

“Si-sters and brothers, little maid, 

How' many may you be ? ’ 

“How many? Seven in all,” she said, 15 

And wondering looked at me. 

“And where are they? I pray you tell.” 
She answered, “Seven are we; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 

“Two of us in the church-yard lie, 

My sister and my brother; 

And, in the church-yard cottage, 1 ^ 
Dwell near them with my mother. 


20 
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“ You say that two at Conway dwell, 25 
And two are jfone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven ! I pray j*ou tell, 

Sweet Maid, how this may be.*’ 


Then did the little Maid reply, 
“Seven boys and girls are we; 
Two of us in the church-yard lie. 
Beneath the church-yard tree.*’ 

“You run alx>ut, my little Maid, 
Your lirnlw they are alive; 

If two are in tlu* churcli-yard laid. 
Then ye are only five.” 


20 


35 


“Tfieir graves are green, they may )x* 
st^en,” 

The little Maid replied, 

“Twelve steps or more from my mother's 
door. 

And they are side by side. 


40 
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“My stockings there I often knit. 
My kerchief there I hem ; 

And there ur)on the ground I sit. 
And sing a song to them. 

“And often after sun-set, ,Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 

I take iny little iwrringer. 

And eat my sup{)er there. 


The first that died was sister Jane; 

Tn lM‘d she moaning lay, 

Till G<xl released her of her pain ; 

And then she went away. 

“So in the church-yard slio was laid ; 
And, when the grass was dry. 

Together ro»md her grave wo’played, s;; 
My brotlier John and I. 

"And when the ground was whit© with 
.snow, 

And I could run and slide, 

^fy l)rother John was forced to go, 

And lie lies by her side.” 


00 


I' How many are you, then,” said I, 
"If they two are in heaven?” 
Quick was the little Maid’s it-ply, 
“ O Ma-ster ! we are .s«‘ven.” 


“But they are dead; those two are dead ! 
Their spirits are in heaven ! ” 66 

‘Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little Maid would have her will. 

And said, “Nay, we are seven !” 


XI. 

THE IDLE SHEPHERD-BOYS; 

OR, DCXGEON-GHYLL FORCE.^ 

A PASTOR.^ L. 

ICoinposca ISOO.—PuMIsheil ISOO.J 

Tmk valley rings with mirth and ji>y ; 
Among the hills the echoes play 
A never never ending song, 

To welcome in the May. 

The magpie chatters with delight; 5 

The mountain raven’s youngling brood 
Have left the mother and tlio nest; 

And they go rambling east and west 
In search of their own food ; 

Or through the glittering vapours dart 10 
In very wantonneas of heart 

Beneath a rock, \ipon the grass 
Two l)oys are sitting in the sun; 

Their work, if any work they have, 

Is out of mind—or done. 

On piiK's of sycamore they play 
Tlie fragments of a Christmas hymn; 

Or with that plant which in oxir dal© 

We call stag-horn, or fox’s tail, 

Their rusty hats they trim: 

And thus as happy as the day, 

Tliose Shephenls wear the time away. 


*5 
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Along the river's stony marge 
The .sand-lark chants a joyous s<»ng; 
Tlie thrush is Inisy in the wikkI, 

And carols loud and strong. 

A thousand lamlis are on the nx'ks, 
-Vll newly Imm ! both earth ntul sky 
Kt'ep jubilee, and, more than all. 
Those boys with their green ciuvmal; 
1 hey never hear the erv. 




' frIti/lL, in iiie diniei't of tUinberlmii) and 
>> cslmorelaiul, is u short ami. for Uie most p»irt» 
a steep nurrt.w vivlloy, with a strvani rumilug 
throxigh it Forc^ is tlie wonl unbersallv em- 
I'h'yc*! in these ilialeeU for xuuerfttll. 
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That plaintive cry ! which up the hill 
Comes from the depth of Dangeon-Ghyll. 

Said Walter, leaping from the ground, 
“Down to the stump of yon old yew 35 
We'll for our whistles run a race.*' 

_Away the shepherds flew ; 

They leapt—they ran—and when they 
came 

Right opposite to Dungeon-Ghyll, 

Seeing that he should lose the prize, 40 
“Stop!“ to his comrade Walter cries— 

J ames stopped Vrdth no good ^^'ill: 

Said Walter then, exulting; “Here 
You dl find a task for half a year. 44 
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“Cross, if you dare, where I shall cross— 
Come on, and tread where I shall tread.'* 
The other took him at his word, 

And followed as he led. 

It was a spot which you may see 

If ever you to Langdale go; 5 ^ 

Into a chasm a mighty block 

Hath fallen, and made a bridge of rock: 

The gulf is deep below ; 

And, in a basin black and small, 

Receives a lofty waterfall. 55 


When he had learnt what thing it was, 
That sent this rueful cry, I ween 
The Bo 5 * recovered heart, and told 8c 
The sight which he had seen. 

Both gladly now deferred their task ; 

Xor was there wanting other aid— 

A Poet, one who loves the brooks 
Far l)etter than the sages' books, 

By chance had thither strayed ; 

, And there the helpless lamb he found 
j By those huge rocks encompassed round. 

He drew it from the troubled pool. 

And brought it forth into the light: 9® 

The Shepherds met him Muth his charge, 
An unexpected sight! 

Into their arms the lamb they took, 
Whose life and limbs the flood had spared; 
Then up the steep ascent they hied, 95 
And placed him at his mother’s side ; 
And gently did the Bard 
Those idle Shepherd-boys upbraid. 

And bade them better mind their trade, 

XII. 

ANECDOTE FOR FATHERS. 


With staff in hand across the cleft 
The challenger pursued his march ; 

And now, all eyes and feet, hath gained 
The middle of the arch. 

^Vhen list! he hears a piteous moan— 60 
Again !—his heart within him dies— 

His pulse is stopped, his breath is lost, 

He totters, pallid as a ghost, 

And, looking down, espies 
A lamb, that in the pool is pent 65 

Within that black and frightful rent. 

The lamb had slipped into the stream, 
And .safe without a bruise or wound 
The cataract had bome him do^vn 
Into the gulf profound. 

His dam had seen him when he fell. 

She saw him down the torrent bome; 
And, while mth all a mother's love 
She from the lofty rocks above 
Sent forth a cry forlorn, 75 

The lamb, still sudmming round and 
round, 

Made answer to that plaintive sound. 
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“ Rctinc vim Islam, falsa coim tlicam, si cogcs. 

ElSEBllS. 

[Composwl 1798. - Published 1798.] 

I HAVE a boy of five years old ; 

His face is fair and fresh to see; 

His limbs are cast in beauty’s mould, 

And dearly he loves me. 

One morn we strolled on our dry walk, 5 
Our quiet home all full in view, 

And held such intermitted talk 
As we are wont to do. 

My thoughts on former pleasures ran; 

I thought of Kilve's delightful shore, 10 
Our pleasant home when spring l^gan, 

A long, long year l>efore. 

A day it was when I could bpr 
Some fond regrets to entertain ; 

[With so much happiness to spare, 3 

;I could not feel a pain. 


I 


The gi*een earth echoed to the feet 
Of lambs that bounded through the glade, 
From shade to sunshine, and as fleet 
From sunshine back to shade. 
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Birds warbled round me—and each 
trace 

Of inward sadness ha<l its charm ; 

Kilve, thoiij^ht I, was a favoured places 
And so is Liswj*n farm. 

My l)oy beside me tripi>ed, so slim 
And g-raoefvd in his rustic dress ! 

And, as we talked, I questioned him, 

In very idleness. 


25 
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“Now tell me, had you rather be, 

I said, and took him by the ann, 

“On Kilves sinootli shore, by the ^rcen 
sea. 

Or here at Liswyn farm?” 


In careless inocxl he hK)kcd at me, 
While still I held him by the arm, 
And said, “At Kilve I'd rather Ik> 
Thun here at Liswyn farm.” 

Now, little Kdward, .say why so: 
My little Kdward, tell mo why.*’— 
I cannot t<-ll, I do not know.’*— 
Why, this is strange,” .said I; 
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“For here are woods, hills smooth and 
warm: 

There surely must .some reason l>e 

Why you would chanyo sweet Liswyn 
farm 

For Kilve by the Kroen sea.” 

At this my Ixiy huny <U)wn his head, 45 
Ho blushed with shame, nor made 
reply; 

And throe times to the child T said, 
“Why, Kdward, tell me why?” 

His head he raised-there was in siyht. 

It cauffht his eye, he saw it plain— 50 
l^I>on the house-top, KHttering brijrht, 

A broad and ^rihlcd vane. 

Then did the boy his tongue unlock, 

And e.'use<l his miiul with this reply’; 

“At Kilve there was no W’eather-cock ; 
And that’s the reason why.” 


O dearest, dearest lx)y ! my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teacli the hundredth part 
Of what from tliee I learn. 


XIIL 

RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 

[Coin|)Oscd (probably) 1800.—Published ISOO.] 

There's George Fisher, Charles Fleming, 
and Keginald Shore, 

Three rosy-ei»eekod school-boys, tlie high¬ 
est not more 

Than the height of a counsellor's bag ; 

To the top of Great How * did it please 
them to climb: 

And there they built up, witho\it mortar 
or lime, 5 

Man on the i>eak of the Crag. 

Tliey built him of stones gathered up jxs 
they lay: 

They built him and christenetl him all in 
one daj’. 

An urchin both vigorous and hale; 

And so without scruple they called him 
Kalph Jones. 10 

Now Kalph is ix*no>vnod for the lengtli of 
his lx>nes; 

The Magog of Legberthwaite (hde. 

Just half a week after, the wind sallied 
fortli, 

And, in anger or merriment, o\it of the 
north. 

Coming on wdth a terrible pi>ther, 15 

From the i)eak of the crag blew the giant 
away. 

And what did these schooMx>ys? The 
very next day 

They went and they built up another. 

—St>me httle I've seen of blind boisterous 
works 

By Christian disturbers more sewage than 
T\irks 20 

Spirits busy to do and undo: 

At remombnuK'o whereof my blocxl some¬ 
times will Hag; 

Then, light-heartetl litiys to tlie top of 
theciTig; 

And I ’ll build up a giant with you. 


* (iRK.^T How Is u single luul conspicuous hllL 
which rises towanls the fm.l of Thlrtn.cre, on tbo 
I western side of the Ixautlful dale of Lcgl>cr- 

I thwalto, along the high road l>ctween Kc-swlck 
DO » and .\iublcsldo, 
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XIV. 

THE PET-LAMB^^^ 

A PASTORAL. 

[Composed 1800 .—Published ISOO ] 

The dew was falling fast, the stars began 
to blink; 

I heard a voice; it said, “Drink, pretty 
creature, drink! ” 

And, looking o’er the hedge, before me 
I espied 

A snow-white mountain-lamb ^v^th a 
!Maiden at its side. 

Nor sheep nor kine were near; the lamb 
was all alone, 5 

And by a slender cord was tethered to a 

stone; 

With one knee on the grass did the little 
Maiden kneel, 

^Vhile to that mountain-lamb she gave 
its evening meal 


“What ails thee, young One? what? Why 
pull so at thy cord ? 

Is it not weU wth thee? weU both for bed 
and board ? 

Thy plot of grass is soft, and gi-een as 
grass can be; 

Rest, little young One, rest; wliat is t 
that aileth thee? 



“What is it thou wouldst seek? Wliat Ls 
wanting to thy heart? 25 

Thy limbs, are they not stiong? And 
beautiful thou art: 

This grass is tender grass; these flowers 
they have no peeoi; 

And that green cornTall day is rustling 
in thy ears! 


“If the sun be shining hot, do but stretch 
thy woollen chain, 

This be^h is standing by, its covert thou 

canst gain; 3 ° 

For rain and mountain-storms! the like 
thou need’st not fear, 

The rain and storm are things that 
scarcely can come here. 


The lamb, while from her hand he thus 
his supper took, 

Seemed to fea.st with head and ears; and 
his tail Nvith pleasure shook. 10 

“Drink, pretty creature, drink,” she said 
in such a tone 

That I almost received her heart into my 
own. 

Twa£ little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child 
of beauty rare! 

I watched them with delight, they were 
a lovely pair. 

Now wth her empty can the Maiden 
tm’nedaway: *5 

But ere ten yards were gone her foot- 

Btei)S did she stay. 

Right towards the lamb she looked; and 
from a shady place 

I unobserved could see the workings of 
her face; 

If Nature to her tongue could measured 
numbers bring, 

Thus, thought I, to her lamb that little 
Maid might sing; ^ 


“Rest, little young One, rest; thou hast 
forgot the day 

^Vhen my father found thee in places 
far away; 

Many floc-ks were on the hills, but thou 
wert owned by none, 35 

And thy mother from thy side for ever¬ 
more was gone. 

“He took thee in his arms and in pity 
brought thee home: 

A blessM day for thee ! then whither 
wouldst thou roam ? 

A faithful nurse thou hast; the dam tliat 
did thee yean 

Upon the mountain-tops no lunder oouKl 
have been. 

“Thou know’st that twice a day I have 
brought thee in this can 

Fresh water from the brook, as clear as 

And twice in the day, when the ground 
is wet with dew, 

I bring thee draughts of milk, warm 
milk it is and new. 
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“Thi" limbs will shortly be twice as stout 
as they are now, 45 

Tlien I’ll yoke thee to my cart like a ixjny 
in the plough; 

My playm.ate thou shalt be; and when 
the wind is cold 

Our heartli shall be thy bed, our house 
shall be th}’ fold. 

“ It will not, will not rest!—Poor creature, 
can it l>e 

Tliat ’tis thy mother’s heart which is 
working so in thee? 50 

Tilings that I know not of l^like to tliee 
are dear. 

And dreams of things which thou canst 
• neither see nor hear. 

“Alas, the mountain-tops that look so 
green and fair! 

I 've heard of fearful winds and darkness 
that come tliere; 

The little brooks that seem all pastime 
and all play, 55 

When tliey are angry, roar like lions for 
their prey. 

“ Here tho\» need'stnot drea<l the raven in 
the sky; 

Night and day thou art safe,—our cottage 
is hard by. 

W'liy bleat so after me? ^Vlly pull so at 
thy chain? 

Sleep—and at break of day I will come 
to thee again !” 60 

—As homeward through the lane I went 
with lazy feet, 

Tliis song to myself did I oftentimes 
repeat; 

And it seemed, as I retraced the ballad 
lino by line. 

That but half of it was hers, and one half 
of it was mifw. 

Again, and once again, did I rei)eat the 
song: 65 

“Kay,” said I, "more than half to the 
damsel must Ix'long, 

For .she looked with 8\ich a look, and she 
simko with such a tone. 

That I almost received her heart into my 
own.” 


XV. 

TO H, C. 

SIX YKAUS OLD. 

ICouiiioseil 1802.—Published 1807.J 

O THOU! whose fancies from afar are 
brought; 

W ho of th3’ words dost make a mock 
apparel. 

And fittest to unutterable thought 
The breeze-like motion and the .self-bom 
carol; 

Thou faery voyager! that dost float 5 
In such clear water, that thy boat 
May rather seem 

To bixxxl on air than on an earthlj* 
stream; 

Susi^ended in a stream as clear as skj% 
Where earth and heaven do make one 
imagery; 10 

O blessW vision! happy child! 

Thou art so exquisitely wild, 

I think of thee w'ith many fears 

For what may l)e thy lot in future years. 

I thought of times when Pain might 

lie thy guest, 15 

I^ixl of thy house and hospitality; 

And Grief, uneausy lover! never rest 
Put when .she sate wthin the touch of 
thee. 

O too industrious folly ! 

O vain and causeless melancholy ! ao 

Nature will either end thee quite; 

Or, lengthening out tl\j’ season of delight, 
Preserve for thee, by individual right, 

A young lamb's heart among the full- 
: gn>wn flocks. 

I What hast thou to do with sorrow, 35 
^Or the injuries of to-mont>w? 
jThou art a dew-droii, which the mom 
brings forth, 

1111 fitte<l to sustain unkind^’ sliocks, 

Or to Ix' trailed along the soiling earth; 

A gem tlmt glittoi's wlnle it livwi, 30 
And no fi*rewarning gives; 

Put, at the touch of wnmg, without a 
strife 

Slips in a moment out of life. 




\ 
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XVI. 

INFLUENCE OF NATURAL OBJECTS 

IN CALLING FORTH AND STRENGTHENING 
THE PAGINATION IN BOYHOOD AND 
EARLY YOUTH. 

[Compofictl 1799.—Published in The Friend, 
Dec. 28, 1809; ed. 1815.] 

FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POESI. 

[This extract is reprinted from The Friend.] 

Wisdom and Spirit of the universe ! 

Thou Soul, that art the Ktemity of 
thought! 

.\nd giv’st to forms and images a breath 
And everla.sting motion ! not in vain, 

By day or star-light, thus from my first 
dawn 5 

Of childhood didst tliou intertwine for me 
The pa.ssions that build up our linman 
soul; 

Xot with the mean and vulgar works 
of ^lan; 

But with high objects, tnth enduring 
things, 

With life and nature; purifying thus lo^ 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
.\nd sanctifying by such discipline 
Botli pain and fear,—until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 

Xor was this fellowship vouchsafed 
to me 15 

AVith stinted kindness. In November 
days, 

AVlien vapours rolling down the valleys 
made 

A lonely scene more lonesome; among 
woods 

At noon; and ’mid the calm of summer 
nights. 

When, by the margin of the trembling 
lake, 20 

Beneath the gloomy hills, homeward I 
went 

In solitude, such intercourse was mine: 
Mine was it in the fields both day and 
night, 

And by the waters, all the summer long. 


And in the frosty season, xvhen the sun 25 
Was set, and, xisible for many a mihs 
The cottage-xvindows through the twiliglit 
blazed, 

I heeded not the summons: happy time 
It was indeed for all of us; for me 
It was a time of rapture! Clear and 
loud 

The village-clock tolled six—I wheeled 
about, 31 

Proud and exulting like an untired horse 
Tliat cares not for his home.—All sho<l 
x\dth steel 

We hissed along the polished ice, in 
games 

Confederate, imitative of the chase 35 
And woodland pleasures,—the resound¬ 
ing horn. 

The pack loud-chiming, and tlie hunte<l 
hare. 

So through the darkness and the cold w* 
flew. 

And not a voice xvas idle: ^^^th the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang alo\id; 40 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron; while far-distant hill.s 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy, not unnoticed while the 
stars, 

Kastward, were sparkling clear, and in 
the west 45 

The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous 

throng, 

To cut across the reflex of a star; 50 

Image that, flying still before me, gleamerl 
Upon the glassy plain: and oftentimes 
When we had given our bodies to tlie 

wind, ., 

And all the shadowy banks on either .side 
, Came sweeping through the darkness 

spinning still 

The rapid line of motion, then at once 

; Have I, reclining back uiwn 
! Stopped short; yet still the ^litary chfls 
! Wheeled by me—even as if the earth had 

i With visible motion her diurnal round. 60 
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Behind me did they stretch in solemn 
ti-ain, 

Feehler and feebler, and I stood and 
watched 

Till all was tranquil as a summer sea. 

xvir. 

THE LONGEST DAY. 

ADDRESSED TO MY DAVOHTER, DORA. 

IDoiujiosod 1S17.—Publlslml 1820.] 

Let ns quit the leafy arbour, 

And the torrent inurmurinjf by; 

For the sun is in Ins harl>our, 

^\'ea^y of the open sky. 

iM cning now unbinds the fetters 5 

Fashioned by the frlowinjf liglit; 

All tliat breathe are thankful delHoiN 
To the harbinjfer of night. 

Vet Ijy some prravc thoughts attcndecl 
Fa c renews her calm career; to 

For tlie day that now is ended 
Is tlie longest of the year. 


He who governs the creation, 

In his providence, assigned 

Such a gradual declination 35 

To the life of human kind. 

Yet we mark it not;—fruits redden. 

Fresh flowers blow as flowers have blouTi, 
And the heart is loth to deaden 
Hopes that she so long iiath kno\ni. 40 

Be thou wiser, youthful Maiden ! 

And when thy decline shall come, 

IjCt not flowers, or boughs fruit-laden, 
Hide the knowledge of thy doom. 

Now, even now, ere u*rapped in sluml>er. 
Fix thine eyes uix>n the sea 46 

That absorlis timo, space, and uuml>er; 
Look thou to Eternity ! 

Follow thou the floudng river 

On whose breast are thither borne 50 

All deceived, and each deceiver, 

Through the gates of night and inon\; 

Through the year’s successive iwtals; 
Through the l>ounds which manj* a star 
Marks not mindless of frail mortals ^5 
When his light returns from far. 


Dora ! sport, as now thou siwrtcst. 

On this platform, light and frw'; 

Take thy blUs while longevSt, .shortest, 15 
Are indifferent to thee ! 

Mlio would clieck the happy f«'K?ling 
That inspir»>s tlie linnet's song? 

Wlio would stop the swallow, wheeling 
On her pinions swift and strong? 20 

Yet. at this impret^vo season, 

Words which tenderness can ajK^ak 
From tlio truths of homely reason 
iVIight exalt the loveliest cheek ; 

And, while shades to shades succeeding 25 
Steal the landscape from the sight, 

I would urge tliis luor.al pleading, 

Last forenmnerof “Good night!” 

Sl'MMKR ebbs:—each day that follouu 
Is a reflux from on high, 

Tending to the darksome liollows 
\\ hero tlio frasts of winter lie. 


Thus when tliou u*ith Timo hast travelled 
Toward the mighty g\ilf of things, 

.Vnd the mazy stream unravelled 
With thj* best imaginings; 60 

Think, if thou on lieauty leanest. 

Think how pitiful that stay, 

Did not virtue give tho meanest 
Charms stiix'i ior to decay. 

Duty, like a strict preceptor, 65 

jSometimes frowns, or seems to frowm; 
jCluxtse her thistle for thy sceptro, 

{While youth’s i\>ses are thy crowu. 

Grasp it,—if thou shrink and tremble. 
Fairest damsel of the green. 

Thou wilt lack the only symlxM 
That pix>clnims a genuine queen; 

And ensures those palms of honour 
I hich selectetl spirits wear, 
j Bending low In'fore the Donor, 

I lA>rd of heaven's unchanging .U'ar! 
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That Cro!*? he now was fastening tliere, 
as the surest power and best 
For supplying all deficiencies, all wants 


^Vkl-v 


XVIII. 

THE NORMAN BOY. 

[Composeti ’.—Published 1542 ] 

High on a broad unfertile tract of forest- 
skirted Down, 

Nor kept by Nature for hei-self, nor made 
by man his own, 

From home and companj’ remote and 
every playful joy, 

Served, tending a few sheep and goats 
a ragged Norman Boy. 

Him never saw I, nor the spot; but from 
an English Dame, 5 

Stranger to me and j'et my friend, a 
simple notice came. 

With suit that I would .«peak in verse of 
that sequestered child 
AVIiom, one bleak winter’s day, she met 
upon the dreary Wild. 

His flock, along the woodland's edge with 
relics sprinkled o'er 

Of last night's snow, beneath a sky threat¬ 
ening the fall of more, lo 

Where tufts of herbage tempted each, 
^\■ere busy at their feed. 

And the poor Boy was busier still, with 
work of anxious heed. 

Tliere lie, where of branches rent and 
withered and decayed, 

For covert from the keen north 'U'ind, his 
hands a hut had made. 

A tiny tenement, forsooth, and frail, as 
needs must be 15 

A thing of such materials framed, by a 
builder such as he. 

The hut stood finished by his pains, nor 
seemingly lacked aught 
That skill or means of liis could add, but 
the architect had wrought 
Some limber twigs into a Cross, well- 
shaped with fingers nice, 

To be engrafted on the top of his small 
edifice. 20 


In which, from burning heat, or tempest 
driving far and wide. 

The innocent Boy, else shelterless his 
lonely head must hide. 

That Cross belike he also raised as a 
.standard for the true 25 

And faithful service of his heart in the 
worst that might ensue 
Of hardship and distressful fear, amid the 
houseless waste 

Where he, in his poor self so weak, by 
Providence was placed. 

—Here. Lady ! might I cease; b\it nay. 

let \(s l)efore we part 
With this dear holy shepherd-lx>y breatli*-' 
a prayer of earnest heart, 3‘ 

That unto him, where’er shall lie his life > 
appointe<l way. 

The Cross, fixed in his soul, may proA e an 
all-sufficing stay. 

XIX. 

THE POET'S DREAM. 

SEQUEL TO “the NOU.MAN BOY.” 

(Conipos«l ’—Published 1842.] 

Just as those final words were penned. 

the sun broke out in power, 

And gladdened all things; but, as chanced, 
within that very hour. 

Air blackened, thunder growled, fii'' 
flashed from clouds that hid th«^ 
sky. 

And for the Subject of my Verse I heaven 
a i^ensive sigh. 

Nor could my heart by second thougiits 
from heaviness be cleared, 5 

For bodied forth before my eyes thecross- 
crouiied hut appeared; 

And wliile around it storm as fierce 
seemed troubling earth and air. 

I saw, within, the Norman Boy kneeling 
alone in prayer. 
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The Child, as if the tliunders voice spake 
with articulate call. 

Bowed meekly in submissive fear, Ijefore 
the Lord of All; lo 

His lips were moving; and his eyes np- 
raisetl to sue for grace, 

\\ it!) soft illumination cheered the dim¬ 
ness of that place. 

How l)eautiful is holiness!—what wonder 
if the sight. 

Almost as vivid as a dream, produce<l a 
dream at night ? 

It came with sleep and showed the Boy, 
no cherub, not transformed, 15 
But the i)oor ragged Thing whase ways 
my human heart had warmed. 

Me had the dream eq\npi)ed with wings, 
so I took him in my arms 
And lifted from the grassy floor, stilling 
his faint alarms, 

And lx)re him high througli yieUiing air 
my debt of love to pay, 

By giving him, for Iwth o\ir sakes, an 
hour of holiday. 20 

I whispt'red. "Yet a little while, dear 
Cliild ! thou art my own, 

To show thee some delightful thing, in 
country or in town. 

What shall it !»? a mirthful throng? or 
that holy place and calm 
St. Denis, filled with royal tomlxs or the 
Church of Notre Dame? 


But who shall show, to waking sense, the 
gleam of light that broke 
Forth from his eyes, when first the Boy 
looked do^vn on that huge oak. 

For length of days so much reveretl, so 
famous where it stands 35 

For twofold hallowing—Nature's care, 
and work of human hands? 

Strong as an Kagle with my charge I 
glided round and round 
The wide-spread boxighs for view of door, 
window*, and stoir that wo\md 
Gracefully up the gnarled tnink; nor 
left we umsurveyed 

The i>ointed steeple peering forth from 
the centre of the sha<le. 

I lighted—oi>ened with soft touch the 
chapel’s iron door, 

Past softly, leading in the Boy; and 
while from roof to floor. 

From floor to roof, all round his eyes tlie 
Child w*ith wonder cast. 

Pleasure on pleasure crow'ded in, each 
livelier than the last 

For, deftly frametl within the tnink, the 
sanctuary showed, 45 

By light of lamp and precious stones, 
that gliminerwl here, there glowed. 
Shrine, Altar, Image, Oflferings hung in 
sign of gratitude; 

Sight that inspirwl accordant thoughts; 
and .sixjech I thus renewed: 


“St. Oiien’.s golden Shrine? Or choose 
what else would please thee most 
Of any w*ondcr Normandy, or all proud 

Franco, can boast!” 26 

“My Mother,” said the Boy, “was liorn 
near to a blessed Tree, 

The Chapel Oak of Allonville; good 
Angel, show it me !” 

On wings from hroa^l and steadfast ixiiso 
let loose by this reply. 

For AllonWlle, o’er down and dale, away 
then did we fly; ^ 

O’er town and tower wo fled, and fields 
in May's fresh verdure drest; 

The wings they did not flag; the Chikl, 
thougli grave, w’os not d(*pr«'st. 


“Hither the Afflicted come, as thou hast 
heard thy Mother say, 

And, kneeling, supplication make to our 
Lady de la Paix ; 50 

\\ hat mournful sighs have here been 
heard, and, when the voice was stopt 
By sudden vmngs; what bitter tears have 
on this iwvement dropt! 

Poor Shepherd of the naked Down, a 
favoured lot is thine. 

Far happier lot, dear Bt\v, than brings 
full many to this shrine; 

Fn»m IxKly pains and pains of soul thou 
needest no release, 

Thy houra as they flow on are si>ent, if 
not in joy in peace. 
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“Then offer up thy heart to God in 
thankfulness and praise, 

Give to Him prayers, and many thoughts, 
in thy most busy days; 

And in His sight the fragile Cross, on thy 
small hut, will be 

Holy as that which long hath crowned 
the Chapel of this Tree; 6o 

“ Holy as that far seen which crowns the 
sumptuous Church in Rome 
AVhere thousands meet to worship God 
under a mighty Dome; 

He bees the beudiug multitude, He hears 
the choral rites, 

Yet, not the less, in children’s hymns 
and lonely prayer delights. 

“God for His service needeth not proud 
w’ork of human skill; 65 

They please Him best who labour most 
to do in peace His will: 

&D let us strive to live, and to our Spirits 
will be given 

Such wings as, when our Saviour calls, 
shall bear us up to heaven.” 

Tiie Boy no answer made by w'ords, but, 
so earnest was his look, 

Sleep fled, and wth it fled the dream- 
recorded in this book, 70 

Lest all that passed should melt away in 
silence from my mind, 

As visions still more bright have done, 
and left no trace behind. 

But oh! that Country-man of thine, 
whose eye, loved Child, can see 
A pledge of endless bliss in acts of early 
piety, 

In verse, which to thy ear might come, 
w’ould treat this simple theme, 75 
Nor leave untold our happy flight in that 
adventurous dream. 

Alas the dream, to thee, poor Boy! to 
thee from whom it flowed, 

^Vas nothing, scarcely can be aught, yet 
’twas bounteously bestow'ed. 

If I may dare to cherish hope that gentle 
eyes will read 

Not loth, and listening Little-ones, heart- 
touched, their fancies feed b 80 

1 See Note, p. 897 


XX. 

THE WESTMORELAND GIRL. 

TO MY GRANDCHILDREN. 

[Composed June 6, 1845.—Published 1845.] 

PART I. 

Seek who w’ill delight in fable, 

I shall tell you truth. A Lamb 
Leapt from this steep bank to follow' 
’Cross the brook its thoughtless dam. 

Far and wide on hill and valley 5 

Rain had fallen, unceasing rain, 

And the bleating mother’s Young-one 
Struggled with the flood in vain: 

But, as chanced, a Cottage-maiden 
(Ten years scarcely had she told) 10 
Seeing, plunged into the torrent, 

Clasped the Lamb and kept her hold. 

Whirled adown the rocky channel. 
Sinking, rising, on they go, 

Peace and rest, as seems, before them 15 
Only in the lake below. 

Oh ! it was a frightful current 
Whose fierce wrath the Girl had braved ; 
Clap your hands >vith joy my Hearers, 
Shout in triumph, both are saved; 20 

Saved by courage that with danger 
Grew, by strength the gift.of love. 

And belike a guardian angel 
Came with succour from alx)ve. 

PART II. 

Now, to a maturer Audience, 25 

Let me speak of this brave Child 
Left among her native mountains 
With wild Nature to run wild. 

So, unwatched by love maternal, 

Mother’s care no more her guide, 3 ^ 
Fared this little bright-eyed Orphan 
Even while at her father’s side. 

Spare your blame,—remembrance makes 
him 

Loth to rule by strict command; 

Still upon his cheek are living 35 

Touches of her infant hand. 
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Dear caresses given iu pity, 

.Sympathy that soothed his grief, 

As the dying mother witnessed 

To lier thankful mind's relief. 40 

Time passed on ; the Child wjis happy. 
Like a Spirit of air she movetl, 

^\’ay^vard, yet l)y all who knew her 
For her tender heart beloved. 

.S( arcely less than sacred passions, 45 
I'red in house, in grove, and field, 

Link her with the inferior creatures, 

I'rge her powers their rights to shield. 

Anglers, bent on reckless pastime. 

Learn how she can feel alike 50 

Iktth for tiny harmless minnow 
And tlie fierce sharp-toothed pike. 

Merciful protectress, kindling 
Into anger or disdain ; 

Many a captive hath slie rescued, ^5 
Others saved from lingering^ l)ain. 

Listen yet awhile;—with patience 
Hear the homely trutlis I tell, 

She in Gnusmere’s old church-steei>le 
Tolled this day the passing Ull. 60 

the wild Girl of tlie mountains 
To thfir echoes gave the .sound, 

Notice punctual as the minute, 

^\'arning solemn and profound. 


She, fulfilling her sire's office, 65 

Kang alone the far-heard knell, 

Tribute, by her hand, in sorrow, 

Paid to One who loved her well. 

When his spirit was dei)artetl. 

On that service site went forth; 70 

^ Nor will fail the like to render 
Wlien his corse is laid in earth. 

What then wants the Cliild to temiX-'r, 

In her breast, unruly fire, 

To control the froward impulse 75 

And restrain the vague desire ? 

Kasily a pious training 
j And a steadfast outward power 
^^’ould supplant tlie wec<ls, and cherish 
In their stejvd eacli oiKuiing flower. 80 

Thus the fearless Lamb-deliv'rer, 
Woman-grown, meek-hearted, si\ge, 

May become a blest e.sample 
For her sex, of everj' age. 

Watchful as a wheeling eagle, 85 

Constant as a soaring lark, 

.Should the country need a hennne, 

.Sho might prove our Maid of Arc. 

Leave that thought; and here be uttered 
Prayer that Grace divine may raise 90 
Her Immaiie couragtous spirit 
Up to heaven, thro' peaceful ways. 
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L 

THE BROTHERS. 

I 

[Composed [iu or about) Februan-, ISOO.—Pub¬ 
lished 1800.] 

“These Tourists, heaven preserve us! 
needs must live 

.A. profitable life : some glance along, 

Rapid and gaj-, as if the earth were air, 
And they were butterflies to wheel a}x)ut 
Long as the summer lasted: some, a.s i 
■wise, 5 

Perched on the forehead of a jutting crag, 
Pencil in hand and book upon the knee, • 
AVill look and scribble, scribble on and ! 
look, 

Until a man might travel twelve stout 
miles, 

Or reap an acre of his neighbours com. lo 
But, for that moping Son of Idleness, 

Why can he tamy yonder In our church- | 
yard 

Is neither epitaph nor monument. 
Tombstone nor name—only the turf we 
tread 

And a few natural graves.” 

To Jane, his ^rife, 
Thus spake the homely Priest of Enner- 
dale. 

It was a July evening; and he sate 
Upon the long stone-seat beneath the 
eaves 

Of his old cottage,—as it chanced, that 
day, 

Employed in %rinter’s work. Upon tlie 

stone ^ 

His uife sate near him, teasing matted 

wool, 

^Vhile, from the t^vin cards toothed with 
glittering wire, 


He fed the spindle of his youngest child. 
Who, in the open air, with due accord 
Of busy hands and back-and-forward 
steps, 25 

Her large round wheel was turning. To¬ 
wards the field 

In wliich the Parish Chapel stood alone, 
Girt round with a bare ring of mossy 
wall, 

While half an hour went by, the Priest 
had sent 

Many a long look of wonder: and at last, 
Risen from his seat, beside the snow-wlnte 
ridge 3 ^ 

Of carded wool which tlie old man had 
piled 

He laid liis implements with gentle care, 
Each in the other locked; and down tlie 
path, 

That from his cottage to the church-yard 
led, 35 

He took his way, impatient to accost 
The Stranger, whom he saw still lingering 
tliere. 

Twas one well known to him in former 
days, 

A Shepherd-lad; who ere his sixteenth 
year 

Had left that calling, tempted to entru>.t 
His expectations to the fickle wunds 
And perilous waters; with the marinei ^ 
A fellow-mariner; and so had 
Through twenty seasons; but he had been 

reared ^ 

Among the mountains, and he m his heart 

Was half a shepherd on the stormy seas. 
Oft in the piping shrouds had Leonara 

lieard 

The tones of waterfalls, and inland sounds 
Of caves and tree,sand when the regular 
1 wind 
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lietueen the tropics filled the steady 
sail, 

And blew with the same breath throuifh 
days and weeks, 51 

L^nKtheninif invisibly its weary line 
Ah)ng tlie cloudless Main, lie, in those 
houi*s 

()f tiresome indolence, would often lianj; 
0\er the vessel’s side, and gaze and 
gaze; 

And, while the broad blue wave and 
sparkling foam 56 

l’htshe<i round him images and hues that 
wrought 

In union with the employment of his 
heart, 

He, tlius by feverish passion overcome, 
Kven with the organs of his liodily eye. 
Below him, in the bosom of the deep, 6i 
Saw mountains; saw the forms of sheep 
that grazed 

On verdant hills—with dwellings among 
trees, 

And shepherds clad in the same country 
grey 

Wliicli he himself had worn.^ 

And now, at last. 
From r>erils manifold, witli some small 
wealth 66 

Acquired by traffic ’mid the Indian 
Isles 

To his paternal home he is returned, 

Witli a determined purixiso to rt'suine 
Tlie life ho had lived there; botii fur tlie 
sake 70 

Of many darling pleasures, and tlie love 
W'liieh to an only brother ho has Uirne 
In all his hardshii>s, since tiiat happy 
time 

^Vllen, whether it blow foul or fair, they 
two 

Mere brother-shepherds on their native 

hills. 

-They were the last of all tlieir raeel 
and now, 

‘ This description of the Calenture is sketeluHl 
iroiu an Imperfect recollection of an ndmlnible 
one In prose, by Mr. Gilbert, author of the i/nr- 


M'hen Leonard had approached his home, 
his heart 

Failed in him; and, not venturing to 
enquire 

Tidings of one so long and dearly’ loved, 
He to the solitary church-yard turned ; 80 
That, as he knew in what particular 
sjxit 

His family were laid, he thence might 
learn 

If still his Brother lived, or to the tile 
Anotlier grave was added.—He had found 
Another grave,—near which a full half- 
hour 85 

He had remained ; but, as he gazed, there 
grew 

JSucli a confusion in his memory. 

That lie began to doubt; and even to 
hoiio 

That he had seen tliis lieap of turf be¬ 
fore,— 

That it was not another grave; but one 90 
He had forgotten. Uo hud lost his 
IMith, 

As up the vale, that afternoon, he walked 
Tfirough fields which ont'e had been well 
known to him: 

And oh what joy this rec'ollection now 
Sent to his heart! ho lifted up his eyes, 95 
And, looking round, imagined that he 
sa>v 

Strange alteration wrought on every 
side 

Among the woods and fields, and that the 
rocks, 

And everlasting hills themselves were 
changed. 

By this the Priest, who down the field 
ha<l come, loo 

Unseen hy Inxiuartl, at the cliurch-yard 
gate 

Stopiied short,—and thentx', at leisure, 
limb by limb 

I emsed him with a gay coinplaceucy. 

Ay, thought the Vicar, smiling to him¬ 
self, 

Tis one of those who needs must leave 
the path ,05 

Of the world s business to go wild alone; 
Ills anus have a |>erpetual holiday; 
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The happy man nill creep about the 
fields, 

Following his fancies by the hour, to 
bring 

Tears do^vn his cheek, or solitary smiles 
Into his face, until the setting sun iii 

Write fool upon his forehead.—Planted 
thus 

Beneath a shed that over-arched the gate 
Of this rude church-yard, till the stars 
appeai'ed 

The good Man might have communed 
with himself, 115 

But that the Stranger, who had left the 
grave. 

Approached; he recognised tlie Priest at 
once. 

And, after greetings interchanged, and 
given 

By Leonard to the Vicar as to one 
Unknown to him, this dialogue ensued. 

Leonard. You live. Sir, in these dales, 
a quiet life: 121 

Your yeare make up one peaceful family; 
And who would grieve and fret, if, wel¬ 
come come 

And welcome gone, they are so like each 
other, 

They cannot be remembered? Scarce a 
funeral 125 

Comes to this church-yard once in eighteen 
months; 

And yet, some changes must take place 
among you: 

And you, who dwell here, even among 
these rocks, 

Can trace the finger of mortality. 

And see, that ^vith our threescore years 
and ten 130 

We are not all that perish.- 1 re¬ 

member, 

(For many years ago I passed this road) 
There was a foot-way all along the fields 
By the brook-side—’tis gone—and that 
dark cleft! 

To me it does not seem to wear the 
face *35 

^Vhich then it had! 

Priest. Nay, Sir, for aught I know, 
That chasm is much the same— 

Leonard, But, surely, yonder— 


Priest. Ay, there, indeed, your memory 
is a friend 

That does not play you false.—On that 
tall pike 

(It is the loneliest })lace of all these 
hills) 140 

There were two springs wliicli bubljlcd 
side by side, 

; As if they had been made that tlicy 
might be 

Companions for each other: the huge 
crag 

Wa.s rent with lightning—one hath dis¬ 
appeared ; 

I The other, left behind, is flowing still. 145 
For accidents and changes such as these, 

; We want not store of thema water¬ 
spout 

Will bring down half a mountain; uhat 
a feast 

For folks that wander up and down like 
you, 

i To see an acre's breadth of that wide 
cliff 1=^0 

One roaring cataract! a sharp May- 
storm 

Will come with loads of January snow, 
And in one night send twenty score of 
sheep 

To feed the ravens; or a shepherd 
dies 

I By some untoward death among the 
rocks: *SS 

The ice breaks up and sweeps away a 

bridge; 

A wood is felledand then for our own 
homes! 

A cliild is born or christened, a field 
ploughed, 

A daughter sent to service, a web 
spun. 

The old house-clock is decked with a new 
face; 

And hence, so far from wanting facts 01 

To chronicle the time, we aU have here 
A pair of diaries,—one serving, Sir, 

For the whole dale, and one for each 
fire-side— 

Yours was a stranger’s judgment: for 
historians, 

kj 
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Commend me to these valleys ! 

Leonard. Yet your Church-yard 

Seems, if such freedom may used with 
you, 

To say that you are heedless of the past: 
An orphan could not find his motliers 
grave: 

Here's neither liead nor foot-stone, plate 
of brass, 170 

Cross-bones nor skull,—type of ourearthly 
state 

Nor emblem of our hopes: the dead man’s 
home 

Is but a fellow to that pasture-fieUI. 

Priest. Why, there. Sir, is a thought 
tliat's new to me ! 

Till* stone-cutters, ’tis true, might l>og 
their bi-ead 173 

If every Englisli churcli-yard were like 
ours; 

Yet your concU^iion wandem from tlie 
truth: 

We have no need of names and epitaphs; 
We talk about the dead by our fire sides. 
And then, for our immortal part! trr 
want ,80 

No symlwls, Sir, to tell us timt plain tale : 

/ The thought of death sits eiisy on the man 
Who has lx>t‘n l>orn and dies among the 
mountains. 

Lco^uird. Your Dalesmen, then, do in 
eacli other’s thoughts 

Possess a kind of second life: no doubt 183 

Yon, Sir, could hel]) me to the history 
Of half these graves ? 

Priest. For eight-score winters pjust, 
Witli what I Ve witnessed, and with what 
I’ve heard, 

1 erhni>s I might; and, on a winter¬ 
evening, 

If you were seated at my chimney's nook, 
liy turning oer these hillocks one by one. 
We two could travel. Sir. through a 
strange round; 

Yet all in the broad highway of the world. 
Now there’.s a grave—your foot is half 
ui)on it— 

It looks just like the rest; and 3'et that 
man 

Died broken-hearted. 

Leona nl. »Xis a common case. ! 


10 




Well take another: who is he that lies 
I Beneath yon ridge, the last of those three 
graves ? 

It touches on that i)iece of native rock 
Left in the church-3*ard wall. 

Priest. That’s Walter Ewbank. 200 
He had as white a head and fresh a cheek 
As ever were produced by youth and age 
Engendering in the blood of hale four* 
score. 

Through five long generations liad the 
heart 

Of Walter's forefathers o'ci-flowed the 
lx)unds 205 

Of their inheritance, that single cottage — 
\ ou see it yonder! and those few green 
fields. 

They toiled and wrought, and still, from 
sire to son. 

Each struggled, and each yielded os l>e- 
fore 

A little—yet a little,—and old Walter, 210 
They left to him the family heart, and 
land 

With other burthens than tlie ci\>p it 
liore. 

Year after year the old man still kept up 
A clu'crful mind,—and buffeted with l>ond, 
Interest, and mortgages; at last he 
sank, 313 

And went into his grave before his time. 
Pix)r Walter 1 whether it was care that 
spurred him 

God only knows, but to the very last 
He had the lightest foot in Knnerdale: 
His pace was never that of an old 

luau: 22Q 

I almost see him tripping down the path 
\\ ith his two grandsons after himbut 
you, 

Unless our Landlortl be your host to¬ 
night, 

Ha\e far to travel,—and on these rough 
paths 2^ 

Even in the longest day of midsummer— 
Leonard. But those two Orphoixs! 
^Priest. Orphans!—Such thej' weiv— 

\ et not while Walter lived:—for, though 
their parents 

Lay buried side by aide as now they lie. 
The old man was a father to the bo^-s. 
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Two fathers in one father: and if tears, 
Shed when he talked of them where they 
were not, 231 

And hauntings from the infirmity of love, 
Are aught of what makes up a mothers 
heart. 

This old Man, in the day of his old age, 
Was half a mother to them.—If you weep, 
Sir, 235 

To hear a stranger talking about strangei-s, 
Heaven bless you when you are among 
your kindred! 

Ay—you may turn that way—it is a grave 
Which will bear looking at. 

Leonard. These boys—I hope 

They loved this good old Man ?— 

Priest. They did—and truly : 240 

But that was what we almost overlooked, 
They were such darlings of each other. 
Yes, 

Though from the cradle they had lived 
with Walter, 

The only kinsman near them, and though he 
Inclined to both by reason of his age, 245 
With a more fond, familiar, tenderness; 
Tiiey, notwithstanding, had much love to 
spare. 

And it all went into each other’s hearts. 
Leonard, the elder by just eighteen 
months. 

Was two years taller: ’twas a joy to see, 
To hear, to meet them !—From their house 
the school 251 

Is distant three short miles, and in the 
time 

Of storm and thaw, when every water* 
coiu^e 

And unbridged stream, such as you may 
have noticed 

Crossing our roads at every hundred steps, 
Was swoln into a noisy rivulet, 256 

Would Leonard then, when elder boys 
remained 

At home, go staggering through the slip¬ 
pery fords, 

Bearing his brother on his back. I have 
seen him. 

On windy days, in one of those stray 
brooks, 260 

Ay, more than once I haN'e seen him, mid¬ 
leg deep, 


Their two books lying both on a dry .stone. 
Upon the hither side: and once I said, 

! As I remember, looking round these rocks 
And hills on \\'hich we all of us u ere 
bom, 265 

That God who made the great book of the 
world 

Would bless such piety— 

Leonard. It may l>e then— 

Priest. Never did worthier lads break 
English bread; 

The very brightest Sunday Autumn saw. 
With all its mealy clusters of ripe nuts, 
Could never keep those boys away from 
church, 271 

Or tempt them to an hour of sabbath 
breach. 

Leonard and James! I warrant, every 
comer 

Among these rocks, and every hollow 
place 

That venturous foot could icach, to one or 
both 275 

Was known as weU as to the flowei'S that 
grow' there. 

Like roe-bucks they went bounding o'er 
the hills; 

They played like two young ravens on the 
crags: 

Then they could wTite, ay, and speak too, 
as w'ell 

As many of their betters—and for Leonard! 
The very night before he went aw'ay, 281 
In my owm house I put into his hand 
A Bible, and I’d wager house and field 
That, if he be alive, he has it yet. 
Leonard. It seems, these Brothers have 
not lived to be 285 

A comfort to each other— 

Priest. That they might 

Live to such end is what both old and 

young . 

In this our valley all of us have Nnshed, 
And what, for my part, I have often 
prayed: 

But Leonard— 

I Lecnxard. Then James still is left 
among you! 290 

Priest. ’Tis of the elder brother I am 
speaking: 

They had an uncle;—he was at that time- 
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A thriving man, and trafficked un the 
seas: ' 

And, but for tliat same uncle, to this hour 
Leonard had never hainllcd rope or | 
sliroud: 295 

For the boy loved the life whieli wo Icjul 
liere; 

And tho\igh of unrij)o years, a stripling 
only. 

His soul wjis knit to this his native soil. 
But, as I said, old ^\'alter was too weak 
To strive witli s\«ch a torrent; when he 
die<l, 300 

The estate and lionse were sold ; and all 
their sheep, \ 

A pi>*tty flock, and wlueh, for aught I ] 
know. 

Had clothed the Kwbanks fi.*r a tho\)sand 
years:— 

Well- all was gone, and they were desti¬ 
tute, 

And I^tsjnard, eliiefly for liis Brother's 
sake, 305 

Kesolved to try his fortune on the sejis. 
Twelve years are pa.st since we l»ad tid¬ 
ings from him. 

I f there were one among us who liad heard 
That Lt‘onard Ewbank was cvuie home 
again, 

From the Great Gavel,^ down hy LeeziTs 
banks, 310 

And down tlio P^nna, far as Plgremont, 
i'lie day would Ix) a jo)’ous festival; 

And tliase two l)ells of our-s which there 
you see— 

Hanging in the open air—but, O gtxxl Sir! 

1 his is sad talk—they ’ll never sound for 
him- 3,- 

Living or dead.—When last wo heard of 
him. 

He w.as in slavery among the Moi>rs 

‘ The (•rwit Gavel, so called, I iumglno, from 
Its rescnddaiiee to tho guide end of a house Is 
«mcof the highest of the Cuiuherhmd mouaUdns. 
It sUukI.s at tho head of the sevend vales of 
I-inier«liile, W iustdale, aiul Borrowdulc, 

The Leezji is a river which flows Into the Lake 
"f Kiuicnlale: on Issuing rVom the laike. It 
cliangcs Its name, and Is eallotl the p:nd, Eyne, 
or Knim. It falls Into the sea a little below 

Kgremout. 


Uix)n the Barbary coast.—’Xwas not a 
little 

That wovild bring down his spirit; and no 
doubt, 

Before it ended in his death, the Youth 320 
Was sadly crossed.—Boor Leonai'd! wlien 
we parted. 

He took me by the hand, and said to me. 
If e’er ho should grow rich, he would 
return. 

To live in peace upon his father's land, 
•Vnd lay his bones among us, 

Lfoiuird. If that day 325 

Should con)e, ’twould needs be a glad day 
hn* him; 

He would himself, no doubt, bo happy tlieu 
As any that should meet him— 

PrUst. Happy! Sir— 

Lionard. You siud his kindred all were 
in their graves, 

And that he hiul one Brother— 

Priest. That is but 330 

A fellow-tale of sorrow. P'rom his yo\ith 
James, though not sickly, yet was delicate; 
•Vnd Leonard being always by his side 
H:id done so many offices about him. 

That, though he Wiis not of a timid 
nature, 335 

Yet still the spirit of a mountain-boy 
In him was somewhat checked; and, when 
liis Brother 

Was gone to sea, and he was left lUone, 
The little colour that he had was soon 
Stolen from his cheek; he drooped, and 
]>iiUH], atul pine<l— 340 

Leorntni. But tlu'so aro idl tho graves of 
fvill-grown men! 

Priest. Ay, Sir, that p:\ssed away: we 
took him to us; 

Ho was the child of jUI tlie dale—he lived 
Ihreo months Arith one, and six months 
with miother; 

And wanttnl neither fexx!, nor clothes, 
nor lovo: 34^ 

And many, many happy daj*s were his. 
But, whether blithe or sad, ’tis my Ixilief 
His absent Brother still was at his l\ei\rt. 
And, when he dwelt beneath our roof, we 
hmnd 

(A practice till this time unknowni to 
him) 3.0 
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That often, rising from his bed at night, I Dead, and with mangled limbs. The third 
He in his sleep would walk about, and ! dav after 


sleeping 

He sought his brother Leonard.—You are 
moved I 

Forgive me. Sir: before I spoke to you, 

I judged you most unkindly. 

Leonard. But this Youth, 355 

How did he die at last? 

Priest. One sweet May-morning, 

(It ^vill be twelve years since when Spring 
returns) 

He had gone forth among the new-dropped 
Iambs, 

With two or three companions, whom 
their course 359 

Of occupation led from height to height 
Under a cloudless sun—till he, at length, 
Through weariness, or, hapl}*, to indulge 
The humour of the moment, lagged be¬ 
hind. 

You see yon precipiceit wears the shape 
Of a vast building made of many crags; 
And in the midst is one particular 
rock 366 

That rises like a column from the vale, 
Whence by our shepherds it is called Thk 
Pillar. 

Upon its aery summit c^o^vned with 
heath. 

The loiterer, not unnoticed by his com¬ 
rades, 370 

Lay stretched at ease; but, passing by 
the place 

On their return, they found that he was 
gone. 

No ill was feared; till one of them by 
chance 

Entering, when evening was far spent, the 
house 

Which at that time was James’s home, 
there learned 375 

That nobody had seen him all that day: 
The morning came, and still he was un¬ 
heard of: 

The neighbours were alarmed, and to the 
brook 

Some hastened; some ran to the lake: 
ere noon 

They found him at the foot of that same 
rock 380 


I buried him, poor Youth, and there he 
lies! 

Leonard. And that then is his grave !— 
Before his death 

You say that he saw man5‘ happy years? 
Priest. Ay, that he did— 

Leonard. And all went well with him ?— 
Priest. If he had one, the Youth had 
twenty homes. 386 

Leonard. And 5'ou believe, then, that 
his mind was easy ?— 

Priest. Yes, long before he died, he 
found that time 

Is a true friend to sorrow; and, unless 

His thoughts were turned on Leonard's 
luckless fortune. 390 

He talked about him with a cheerful lo\ e. 
Leonard. He could not come to an un¬ 
hallowed end ! 

Priest. Nay,Godforbid!—You recollect 
I mentioned 

A habit which disquietude and grief 

Had brought upon him; and we all con¬ 
jectured 395 

That, as the day was warm, he had lain 
down 

On the soft heath,—and, waiting for his 
comrades. 

He there had fallen asleep; that in his 
sleep 

He to the margin of the precipice 

Had walked, and from the summit had 
fallen headlong: 4C0 

And so no doubt he perished. WTien the 
Yduth 

Fell, in his hand he must have grasped, 
we think. 

His shepherd’s staff; for on that Pillar of 
rock 

j It had been caught mid-way; and there 
for yeare 

It hung;—and mouldered there. 

The Priest here ended— 
t The Stranger would have thanked him, 
but he felt 4 °^ 

A gushing from his heart, that took away 
The iK)wer of speech. Both left the spot 
in silence; 
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And Leonard, when they reached tlu‘ 
church-yard Kate, 

As the Priest lifted up the latch, ttirnrd 
round,— 410 

And, lookinpr at the grave, he said, “.My 
Brother!'’ 

The Vicar di<l not liear the words: and 
now 

lie ix)inted towards his dwelling-pla<-e, 
entreating 

That Leonard would partake his Innnely 
fare: 

Tlie other tlianked liiin with an eaniest 
voice; 415 

Ihit a<l(h*<l, that, the evening being calm, 
lie would pursue his journey. 80 they 
partied. 

It was not long ere Leonard reached a 
grove 

That overhung the ixmd: he there stopj)ed 
sliort, 

And, sitting down l>eneath llie trees, 
reviewed 420 

All that the Priest had said : his early 
years 

Were with himhis long aUsence, che¬ 
rished hoi>es, 

And thoughts whicl) had l>een his an hour 
Ijefore, 

.\11 i)resse<l on him with s\ich a weight, 
that now, 

This vale, where ho had been so happ5*, 
seemed 425 

A place in which ho co\ild not bear to [ 
live: 

80 he relinq\nshe<l all his purposes. 

He trnvelle<l Iwvck to Kgremont: and 
thence. 

That night, he wrote a letter to the 
Priest, 

Reminding him of what had passtnl l»o- 

twec'n them; 4^ 

And adding, with a hoi)e to l>e forgiven, 
That it was fmm the weakness of his 
heart 

He had not dared to tell him who he 
was, 

Tliis done, lie went on shiplx)ard, and is 
now 

A seaman, a grey-headed Mariner. 43; 


IL 

ARTEGAL AND ELIDURE. 

(SEE THE CHRONICLK OK GEOFFREY OF 
MONMOUTH, AND MILTON'S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND.) 

(Coinposc<l 1815.—PuhUshc<l 1820.] 

Where Ik.’ the temples which in Britain’s 
Isle, 

For his imtemal Gods, the Trojan raised? 
Gone like a morning dream, or like a pile 
Of clonds that in cerulean ether hlazed 1 
Ere Julixjs landed on her white-cliffed 
shore, 5 

Tliey sank, delivered o'er 
To fatal dissolution ; and, I ween, 

No vestige then was left that such had 
ever l)eon. 

Nathless, a British record (long concealed 
In old Armorica, whose secret springs 10 
No Gothic conqueror ever drauk) revealed 
The inarvelloiiscurrentof forgotten things; 
How Brutus came, by oracles impelled, 
.\nd Albion’s giants quelled, 

.•V bnxxl whom no civility could melt, 15 
“W!u> never tasted grace, and goodness 
ne’er ha<l felt.” 

By brave Corinexis aided, he subdued, 

.•\nd nK>to<l out the intolerable kind; 

And tliis too-long-ix>lluted land imbued 
With goodly arts and usages refined; ao 
Whence golden harvests, cities, warlike 
towers, 

.\nd pleasure’s sumptuous Ix)Wors; 
Whence all the fixed delights of house 
and home. 

Friendships tliat vvdll not break, and love 
that cannot roam. 

O, happy Britain ! region all too fair 2$ 
For self-delighting fancy to endure 
That silence only should inhabit there, 
Wild Ix’asts, or unco\ith savages impure! 
But, intenninglcd with the generous secxl, 
Grew many a poisonous weed; 30 

Tims fares it still \Wth all that takes its 
birth 

From human care, or grows uixm the 
breast of e;u*th. 
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Hence, and how soon! that war of ven¬ 
geance waged 

By Guendolen against her faithless lord; 

Till she, in jealous fury unassuaged, 3s i 

Had slain his paramour with ruthless 
sword: 

Then into Severn hideously defiled. 

She flung her blameless child, j 

Sabrina,—vowing that the stream should j 
bear 

That name through every age, her hatred | 
to declare. - 4 ° 

So speaks the Chronicle, and tells of Lear 

By his ungrateful daughters turned adrift. 

Ye lightnings, hear his voice !—they can¬ 
not hear, 

Nor can the N^nnds restoi'e his simple gift. 

But One there is, a Child of nature meek, 
Who comes her Sire to seek; 46 


He poured rewards and hono\irs on t)ie 
good; 70 

The oppressor he withstood ; 

And wliile he served the Gods with reve¬ 
rence due, 

Fields smiled, and temples rose, and towns 
and cities grew. 

He died, whom Artegal succeeds—his son ; 
But how unworthy of that sire was he! 75 
A hopeful reign, auspiciously begun, 

Was darkened soon by foul iniquity. 
From crime to crime he mounted, till at 
length 

The nobles leagued their strength 
With a vexed people, and the tyrant 
chased; 80 

And on the vacant throne his worthier 
Brother placed. 


And he, recovering sense, upon her breast 
Leans smilingly, and sinks into a perfect 
rest. 

There too we read of Spensers fairy 
themes, 1 

And those that Milton loved in youthful 1 
years; 5 ° 

The sage enchanter Merlin’s subtle schemes; 
The feats of Arthur and his knightly peers; 
Of Arthur,—who, to upper light restored, 
With that terrific sword 
Which yet he brandishes for future war, 
Shall lift his country’s fame above the 
polar star! 56 ' 

What wonder, then, if in such ample field 1 
Of old tradition, one particular flower ; 

Doth seemingly in vain its fragrance yield, 
And bloom unnoticed even to this late hour? 
Now, gentle Muses, your assistance grant. 
While I this flower transplant 62 

Into a garden stored with Poesy; 

^Vhere flowers and herbs unite, and haply 
some weeds be. 

That, wanting not wild grace, are from 


From realm to realm tlie luimbled Exile 
went, 

Suppliant for aid his kingdom to regain; 
In many a court, and many a warrior’s 
tent, 

He urged his {persevering suit in vain. 85 
Him, in whose wretched heart ambition 
failed. 

Dire poverty assailed; 

And, tired with slights his pride no more 
could Iprook, 

He towards his native country cast a 
longing look. 

Fair blew the wished-for wind—the voyage 
sped; 9 ° 

He landed ; and by many dangers scared, 
“Poorly provided, poorly follow^,” 

To Calaterium’s forest he repaired. 

How changed from him who, bom to 
highest place, 

Had swayed the royal mace, 95 

Flattered and feared, despised yet deified. 
In Troynovant, his seat by silver Thames 3 
side! 


all mischief free! 



From that wild region where the crown- 


A King more worthy of respect and love 
Than wise Gorbonian ruled not in his day; 
And grateful Britain prospered far above 
All neighbouring countries through his 
righteous sway; 


less king 

Lay in concealment with his scanty tram. 
Supporting life by water from the spring, 
And such chance food as outlaws can 
obtain, 
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Unto the few whom he esteems his friends 
A me-ssenger he sends; 

And from their secret lo3*alt}' re<niires 

Shelter and daily bread, —the sum of Ins 
desires, 105 

While he the issue waits, at early morn 

Wandering by stealth abi-oad, he clianced 
to hear 

A startling outcry made by hound and 
horn, 

From whicli the tusky wild lK«ar flies in 
fear; 

And, scouring toward him oVr the grassy 
plain, 1,0 

Behold tlie Imnter train ! 

lie l)ids his little companj* advance 

With seeming unconcern and steady coun¬ 
tenance. 


The royal Elidure, who leads the chase, 
Hath chec'ked his foaming coui'sorcan 
it Ik*! 

Methinksthatl should I'ccognisethat face' 
Though nnich disguised by long advei-sity I 
He gazed rejoicing, and again he gazed, 
Confounded and amazed — 

It is the king, mj- brother!" ami, by 
senmd 


Of his w.vn voice confirmed, lie leajvs uiku\ 
tlie grotnid. 


Lfjiig, strict, and tender was the embrace 
ho gave, 

Feebly returned by daunted Artogal: 

hoso natural affection doubts enslave. 
And apprehensions dark and criminal. 125 
Both to restrain the moving interview, 
The attendant lords withdrew; 

And. while they stood upon the plain apart, 
riius Elidure, by words, relieved his 
struggling heart. 

“ By heavenly Powem conducted, we have 
met; ,30 

—O Brother! to my knowledge lost so long, 
But neither lost to love, nor to I'egi'ct, 

Nor to my wishes lostforgive the wrling. 
(Such it may seem) if I tliy ennm Imve 
l>orne. 

Thy royal mantle worn : ti; 


I was theiriiatural guardian ; and 'tis just 
That now I should restore what hatli Wn 
held in trust.” 

A while the astonished Artegal stood mute. 
Then thus exclaiino<l: “To me, of titles 
shorn, 

And stripixxl of jiower! me. feeble, desti¬ 
tute, 140 

To mo a kingdom ! spare the hitter scorn : 
If justice niled the breast of foreign kings, 
Then, on the wide-spread wings 
Of war, liad I returned to claim my right; 
This will I here avow, not dreading thy 
despite.” 14; 

“I do not hlanie thee,” Elidure replied ; 
“B\)t, if my looks did with my woixls 
agree, 

T should at once be trusted, not defied, 

And thou from all disquietude be free. 
May the unsaillicd Goddess of the chase, 
Wlio to this blessed place 
At this blest moment letl me, if I si>eak 
With insincere intent, on me her ven¬ 
geance uTcak! 

“Were this samo spear, which in my liand 
I grasps 

Tlie British sceptre, hero would I to thee 
The S5*mlx>l yield; and would undo this. 

clasp, 156 

If it confined the rolg* of sovereignty. 
Odious to me the pomp of regal court. 

And joyless sylvan siwrt, 

Mliile thou art roving, wretched and 
forlorn, r6o 

Thy couch the dewy earth, thy roof the 
forest thon^!” 

Then Artegal thus spake: **I only sought 
Within this realm a place of safe retreat; 
Beware of rousing an ambitious thought; 
Beware of kindling hoix's for me uu* 
meet! 165 

Thou art I'eputed wise, but in my mind 
Art pitiably blind: 

Full soon this generous purix>se thou 
may’st rue, 

hei\ that which has l>een done no wishes 
can undo. 


anl <£fiturc. 



‘ ‘ Who, when acrowii is Hxed upon his head, 
Would balauceclaim with claim, and right 
with right? 17^ 

But thou—I know not how inspired, how 
led— 

VVouldst change the course of things in 
all men’s sight! 

And this for one who cannot imitate 

Thy virtue, who may hate: 175 

For, if, by such strange sacrifice restored, 
He reign, thou still must be his king, and 
sovereign lord; 

“Lifted in magnanimity above 
Aught that my feeble nature could ijerform. 
Or even conceive; surpassing me in love 
Far as in power the eagle dotli tlie worm: 
I, Brother ! only should be king in name. 
And govern to my shame; 

A shadow in a hated land, while all 
Of glad or willing service to tliy share 
would fall.” 185 

I 

“Believe it not,” said Elidure; “respect 
Awaits-oir-virtuous Ufe, and ever most 
Attends on goodue.^ w’ith dominion 
decked. 

Which stands the univei-sixl empire’s boast; 
This can thy own experience testify : 190 
Nor shall thy foes deny 
Thab in the gracious opening of thy reign, 
Onr father’s spirit seemed in thee to 
breathe again. 

“And what if o'er that bright uuliosoming 
Clouds of disgrace and envious fortune 
past! 195 

Have we not seen the glories of the spring 
By veil of noontide darkness overcast ? 
The frith that glittered like a warriors 
shield, 

The sky, the gay green field, 

Are vanished; gladness ceases in the 
groves, 200 

And trepidation strikes the blackened 
mountain-coves. 

“But is that gloom dissolved? how pass¬ 
ing clear 

Seems the wdde world, far brighter than 
before! 

Even so thy latent worth will re-appear. 


Gladdening the people's heart from shore 
to shore; 205 

For youthful faultsripevu'tue.s shall atone; 

Re seated on thy throne, 

Proof shalt thou funiish that misfortune, 
pain, 

And sorrow, have confirmed thy native 
right to reign. 

“But, not to overlook what tliou may’st 
know, 210 

Thy enemies are neither weak nor few ; 
And circumspect must be our coui'se, ami 
slow, 

Or from my pvirpose ruin may ensue. 
Di.smiss thy followei“s;—let them calmly 
wait 

Such change in thy estate 215 

As I already have in tliouglit devised ; 
And which, witli caution due, may soon 
be realize<l.” 

The Story tells what courses were pursued, 
Until king Elidure, witli full consent 
Of all his ixjer.s, before the multitude, 220 
Rose,—and, to consummate this jiust in¬ 
tent, 

Did place ujxon his brother’s head the 
crown, 

RelinquLshed by his own ; 

Tlien to his people cried, “Receive your 
lord, 

Gorbonian's fir.st-born son, your riglitful 
king restored ! ” 225 

The people answered witli aloud acclaim; 
Yet moreheart-smitten by the Iieroic 
deed. 

The reinstated Artegal became 
Earth’s noblest penitent; from bondage 
freed 

Qf vice—thenceforth unable to subvert 
Or shake his high desert. 231 

Long did he reign; and, when he died, 
the tear 

Of universal grief bedewed his honoured 

■ bier. 

Thus was a Brother by a Brother .saved; 
With whom a crown (temptation that 

hath set 235 

Discord in hearts of men till they have 
braved ^ ^ 
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Their nearest kin with deadlypurposemet) 
’Gainst duty weighed, and faithful love, 
did seem 

A tiling of no esteem ; 

And, from tliis triumpli of affection pure, 
lie bore the lasting name of “pious Eli- 
dure !’’ 241 

III. 

TO A BUTTERFLY. 

(Comiioscd Ai)ril 20,1802.—Publlslicd 1807.J 

I VK watched you now a full half-hour, 
Self-poised uixm tluit yellow flower; 

And, little llutterfly ! indeed 
I know not if yo\i sleep or feed. 

How iiujtionless !—not frozen seas 5 

More motionless! and then 
What joy awaits you, when the breeze 
Hath found yo\i out among the trees, 

And calls you forth again ! 

This j)l()t of orchard-ground i.s ours; 10 

My trees they are, my Sister's flowei^s ; 
Here rest your wings when they are weary; 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary ! 

Come often to ns, fear no wrong; 

Sit near us on the Ixmgh ! 13' 

We'll talk of sunshine and of song. 

And .summer days, when we were yo\mg; 
Sweet childi.sh day.s that were as long 
As twenty days are now. 


A FAREWELL. 

[l-'inlshcd May 29,1802.-PuIill.Hhttl 1815.] 

Fahkwell, thou little Nook of mountain- 
groiind, 

Thou rocky comer in the lowest stair 

Of that magnificent temple which doth 
lK)und 

One side of our whole vale with grandeur 
rare; 

Sweet garden-orchard, eminently fair, 5 

The lovelie.st siwt that man hath ever 
found, 

Farewell!—wo leave thee to Heaven’s 
peaceful care, 

Thee, and the Cottage which thou dost 
surround. 


Our boat is safely anchored by the shore. 
And there will safely ride when we are 
gone; 10 

The flowering shrubs that deck our hum¬ 
ble door 

Will prosi>er, though \intended and alone: 
Fields goods and far-off chattels we have 
none: 

These narrow boxmds contain our jwivate 
store 

Of things earth make.s and .sun doth .shine 
ui>on; 15 

Hero ai“o they in our sight—we have no 
more. 

Sunshine and shower l>o with you, bud 
and bell! 

For two months now in vain we shall l>e 
.sought; 

We leave you here in solitude to dwell 
With these our latest gifts of tender 
thought; 20 

Thou, like the morning, in thy .saffron 
coat. 

Bright gowan, and marsh-marigold, fai'o- 
well! 

^^'hom from the bordei's of the Lake we 
brought. 

And placed together near our rocky Well. 

We go for One to whom ye will be dear; 
And she will prize this Bower, this Indian 
shed, 26 

Our own contrivance. Building without 
l>eer! 

—A gentle Maid, whose heart is lowly 
bred, 

W'hose ideasnres are in wild fields gatherM, 
With joyousnoss, and with a thoughtful 
cheer, 30 

Will come to you; to you herself \vi\\ wed; 
And love the blessed life that we lead 
here. 

Dear Six>t! which we have watched with 
tender heed, 

Bringing thee chosen plants and blossoms 
blown 

Among the distant moxiutaius, flower and 
weed, 35 

M Inch thou hast taken to thee as tivj' 
owix. 
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Making all kindness registered and known; ' 
Thou for our sakes, though Nature’s child 
indeed, 

Fair in thyself and beautiful alone, 

Hast taken gifts which thou dost little j 
need. 4^ 

And 0 most constant, yet most fickle 
Place, 

Tliat hast thy wayward moods, as thou 
dost show 

To them who look not daily on thy face; ' 
"Who, being loved, in love no bounds dost 
know, 

And say’st, when we forsake thee, “Let 
them go! ” 45 

Tliou easy-hearted Tiling, with thy wild 
race 

Of weeds and Bowel's, till we return be 
slow, 

And travel with the year at a soft pace. 

Help us to tell Her tales of years gone 
by, 

And this sweet spiang, the best beloved 
and best; 50 

Joy ^\•ill be flown in its mortalit3-; 
Something must stay to tell us of the 
rest. 

Here, thronged with primroses, the steep 
rock’s breast 

Glittered at evening like a starry sky; 

And in this bush our sparrow built her 
nest, 55 

Of which I sang one song that will not 
die. 

0 happj’ Garden ! whose seclusion deep 
Hath been so friendly to industrious 
houi-s; 

And to soft slumbers, that did gently 
steep 

Our spirits, carrying with them dreams of 
flowers, 60 

And wild notes u'arbled among leafy 
bowers; 

Two buniing months let summer over¬ 
leap, 

And, coming back with Her who will be 
ours, 

Into thy bosom we again shall creep. 


V. 

STANZAS 

WRITTEN IK MY POCKET-COPY OF THOMSONS 

“castle of indolence.” 

[Conipoae<l May 9-11, 1S02.—Published 1^15.J 

Within our happy Castle there dwelt 
One 

Whom without blame I maj’ not over¬ 
look; 

For never sun on living creature shone 
Who more devout enjoyment with us 
took: 

Here on his houre he hung as on a book, 5 
On his own time here would he float 
away, 

As doth a fl3' upon a summer brook ; 

But go to-morrow, or belike to-da}', 

Seek for him,—he is fled; and whither 
none can sa3*. 

Thus often would he leave our peaceful 
home, 10 

And find elsewhere his business or de¬ 
light; 

Out of our Valley's limits did he roam : 
Full many a time, upwn a stormy night. 
His voice came to us from the neighlx)iu- 
ing height: 

Oft could we see him driving full in view 
At mid-day when the sun was shining 
bright; I '5 

What ill was oif him, what he had to do. 
A mighty wonder bred among our quiet 
crew. 

Ah ! piteous sight it ivas to see this Man 
When he came back to us, a udthered 
flower,— 20 

Or like a sinful creature, pale and wan. 
Domi would he sit; and irithout strength 
or power 

Look at the common grass from hour to 
hour: 

And oftentimes, how long I fear to say, 
VTiere apple-trees in blossom made a 
bower, ^5 

Retired in that sunshiny shade he lay; 
And, like a naked Indian, slept himself 
away. 
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Great wimdcr to onr gentle tril)0 it was 
Whenever from our Valley he wnthdrew; 
tor }iai)i)ier soul no living creature has 30 
Than he had, Kung here the long day 
through. 

Some thought he was a lover, and did 


Glasses he had, that little things display, 
Tlie beetle panoplied in gems and gold, 6(i 
A mailW angel on a battle-day; 

The mysteries tliat cups of flowers enfold. 
And all the goi-geous sights which fairies 
do behold. 


woo: 

Some thought far worse of liim, and 
judged him wrong; 

I’nt verse was what lie liad l>e»m wedded 
to; 

And his own mind did like a temiiest 
strong 

Come to him thus, and ^Irove the weary 
Wight along. 


With liim there often walked in friendlj 
guise, 

(Jr lay ufKin the moss by brook or tree, 

•V noticeable ^lan witli largo grey 03’es, 

.Vnd a i^ale face that seemed undonbt- 

40 

As if a Idooming face it ought to lx*; 

Jieav3’ his low-hung liji did oft apixar, 

Deiirest by weight of musing Phantasy ; 

Profound his forehead was, though not 
severe; 

Yet some did think that he had little 
business here: 


Sweet lieaven forefend! his was a lawful 
right; 

Noisj’ ho wiut, and gamesome as a Ixij'; 

llis limbs would toss about him with 
delight, 

I^ike branolios when strong winds the 
trees annoy. 

N'or lacked his calmer hom-s device or toy 

lo banish listlessness and irk.some care ; 

lie would have taught you how you might 
emidoy 

Yourself; and uuiiiy >li<l to him i-epair,- 

And eertes not in vain; ho ln«l invon- 
tions mre. 


I'AIxdionts, too, of simplest sort ho trie<l: 

J-ong blades of grass, plucked round him 
as he lay, 

Made, to his ear attentively appliwl, ^ 

A iiipe on which tlie wind would deftly 
play; 


I He would entice that other Man to hear 
His music, and to view his imagery : 65 

And, sooth, these two were each to the 
other dear: 

Xo livelier love in such a place could lx: 
There did they dwell—from earthly labour 
frt*e, 

.Vs happy spirits as were over seen ; 

If hut a bird, to keep them comi)any, 70 
Or butterflj’ sate down, thej’ wen*, I ween. 
As pleased as if the same had been a 
Mai(len-(|uecn. 

VI. 

LOUISAi. 

.AJTKR .\CCO.MPANYING HKU ON .\ MOCN- 
T.\1N KXCTHSION. 

[Cnnposcil iprobaMjTlSOl. PubUsOietJ l>07.] 

I MKT Lotiisa in the shade. 

And, having seen that lovely Maid, 

Why should I fear to say 
That, ni'inph-like, she is fleet and stivng. 
And down the nxks can leap along 5 
Pike rivulets in May? 

[And she hath smiles to earth unknown ; 
vMniles, that with motion of their own 
Do spread, and sink, and rise; 

That come and go with endless pln3% 

And ever, ns they |>ass away, 

Are hidden in her cj-os.^ 

She loves her fire, her oottage-hoine; 

Yet o’er the moorland will she roam 
In weather rough and bleak ; 9 

And, when against the wind she strains, 
Oh ! might I kiss the mountain mins 
That sparkle on her cluvk. 


.X.. I'll. . * V -— ui I.OUto'A 

mco Kdltor 8 note on To a Buttfrrti/, P 897 —Ed. 

1 Mb to 1848. It n-ns njost unfortunatolv om!tt«l 

-for some reason unknown to us-Jn*cdd 1845 
and 1840 .—Ed. * 
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Take all that’s mine “beneath the moon," 
If I with her but half a noon 
May sit beneath the walls 15 

Of some old cave, or mossy nook. 

When up she wnds along the brook 
To hunt the waterfalls. 

VIL 

[Composed 1799.—Published UOi).] 

Sthan'GE fits of passion have I knorni: 
And I n*ill dare to tell, 

But in the Lover’s ear alone, 

M’’hat once to me befell. 

When she I loved looked every day 5 
Fresh as a rose in June, 

I to her cottage bent my way, 

Beneath an evening-moon. 

Upon the moon I fixed my eye. 

All over the wide lea; 10 

With quickening pace my horse drew nigh 
Those i)aths so dear to me. 

And now we reached the orchard-plot; 
And, as we climbed the hill. 

The sinking moon to Lucy’s cot 15 

Came near, and nearer still. 

In one of those sweet dreams I slept. 

Kind Nature’s gentlest boon ! 

And all the while my eyes I kept 
On the descending moon. 20 

My horse moved on; hoof after hoof 
He raised, and never stopped: 

^^^len down behind the cottage roof, 

At once, the bright moon dropped. 

What fond and way\vard thoughts will 
slide 5^5 

Into a Lover’s head ! 

“0 mercy!” to myself I cried, 

“If Lucy should be dead !” 

VIII. 

[Comix)3ed 1799.—Publlsbcd 1800.] 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 


j A violet by a mos.sy stone 3 

I Half hidden from the eye ! 

I —Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
VTien Lucy ceased to l>e; 10 

But she is in her grave, and, oil, 

The difference to me ! 

IX. 

[Composed 1799.—Published 1807.] 

I TRAVELLED among unknown men. 

In lands beyond the sea; 

Nor, England ! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 

’Tis past, that melancholy dream ! ? 

Nor ^vill I quit thy shore 
A second time; for still I seem 
To love thee more and more. 

Among thy mountains did I feel 
The joy of my desire; 10 

And she I cherished tunied her wheel 
Beside an English fire. 

Tliy mornings showed, thy nights con¬ 
cealed, 

The bowers where Lucy played ; 

And thine too is the last green field 15 
That Lucy’s eyes surveyed. 

X, 

[Compo.sed 1826.—Published 1827.] 

Ere with cold beads of midnight dew 
Had mingled teai-s of thine, 

I grieved, fond Youth! that thou shouldst 
sue 

To haughty Geraldine. 

Immoveable by genei'ous siglis, 5 

She glories in a train 
Who drag, beneath our native skies, 

An Oriental chain. 

Pine not like them with arms across. 
Forgetting in thy care 
How the fast-rooted trees can toes 
Their branches in mid air. 
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The humblest rivulet will take 
Its own wild liberties; 

And every day the imprisoned lake 
Is flowing in the breeze. 

Th#*n crouch no more on supi)liant knee, 
but scc»rn with scorn outbrave; 

A I’riton, even in love, shoiild 1 >? 

A subject, not a slave I 


20 


XT. 


TO 


(C’lunpose*! 1S24.—rubjjslic?<l 1S27.] 

Look at the fate of sunnner flowo's, 
Which blow at daybreak, droop ere even¬ 
song; 

And, grieved for their brief date, confess 
that otirs. 

Measured by what we are an<l ought to be, 
iSIeasured hy all that, trembling, we fore- 
see. - 

Is not so long ! 

If human Life do pass awa}’, 

I’erishing yet more swiftly than the flower. 
If we are creatures of a ivintcr's day ; 
What spiice hath Virgin’s Iwauty to dis¬ 
ci ase JO 

Her sweets and triumph o’er the breath¬ 
ing rose? 

Xot even an hour! 

The deepest grove whoso foliage hid 
The happiest lovers Arcady might Iwnst, 
Coukl not tho entrance of this tho\ight 
forbid: i- 

O thovi wise as they, soul-gifted Maidi 
A or rate too high what must so ipiickly 
fade, 

.So soon Ije lost. 


Then shall love teach some virtuous Youth I 

“ To draw, out of tho object of his eyes” 20 i 
Ihe while on thw they gaze in simple ' 
truth, 

Hues more exalted, “a r»,‘fim'd Form,” 

That drea<lH not age, nor sutfers from the 
worm. 

And never dies 


XU. 

THE FORSAKEN. 

(Dated 1804 (W.).—Probably coinjwscd enrlicr.— 

Published 1842.J 

The peace which others seek they find ; 
The heaviest storms not louge&tJiist; 
Heaven grants even to the guiltiest mind 
!.An amnesty for what is past; 

When will my sentence ^ reversed ? 5 

I only pray to know the worst; 

And wish, as if my heart would burst. 

I O weary struggle ! silent years 
I Tell seemingly no doubtfvd tale; 

I And yet they leave it short, and fears 10 
And holies are strong and will prevail. 

My calmest faith escapes not iwin ; 

And, feeling that tho ho|>e is vain, 

I think that ho will come again. 

XIII. 

(Coinposwl 18 (Ki.~PubUalial 1600.1 

‘Tis said that some have died for love: 
And hero and there a church-j'ard grave 
is found 

In tho cold north’s unhalloxved ground, 
Because the wretched man himself had 
slain. 

His love was such a grievous pain. 5 
.And there is ono whom I five years have 
known; 

Ho dwells alone 
Uix>n Helvellyn’s aide: 

Ho love<l-tho pretty BarUra died; 

And thus he makes his moan: 10 

Three years had Barbara in her grave 
been laid 

When thus his moan he ma<ie: 

Oh, move, thou Cottage, fitun behind 
that oak! 

Or let tho age<l tree uprooted lie, 

Tliat in some otlmr way yon smoke 15 

May mount into tho sl^! 

The clouds imss on; they from the hea¬ 
vens depart: 

I U)ok the sky is empty space; 

1 know not what I trace; 

But when I cwse to look, my hand is on 
my lieart, ^ 


Ill 
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XIV. 

A COMPLAINT. 
[Composed 1806.—Published ISOT.] 


"O! what a weight is in these shades! 

Ye leaves, 

That murmur once so dear, when will it 
cease? 

Yovir sound my heart of rest bereaves, 

It robs my heart of ijeace. 

Thou Thrusli, that singest loud—and loud 
and free, -5 

Into yon row of willows flit, 

Upon that alder sit; 

Or ?;ing another song, or choose anotlier 
tree. 

“Roll back, sweet Rill! back to thy 

mountain-bounds, 29 

.•Vnd there for ever be thy waters chained! 
For thou dost haunt the air %vith sounds 
That cannot be sustained; 

If still beneath that pine-tree's ragged 
bough 

Headlong yon waterfall must come. 

Oh let it then be dumb ! 35 

Be anything, sweet Rill, but that which 
thou art now. 

I 

“Thou Eglantine, so bright with sunny 
showers, 

Proud as a rainlx>w spanning half the 
vale. 

Thou one fair shrub, oh! shed thy flowers, 
And stir not in the gale. 40 

For thus to see thee nodding in the air. 

To see thy arch thus stretch and bend. 
Thus rise and thus descend,— 

Disturbs me till the sight is more than I 
can bear.” 

The Man who makes this feverish com¬ 
plaint 45 

Is one of giant stature, who could dance 
Eciuipped from head to foot in iron 
mail. 

Ah gentle Love! if ever thought was 
thine 

To store up kindred hours for me, thy 
face 

Turn from me, gentle Love! nor let me 
walk 50 

Within the sound of Emma’s voice, nor 
know 

Such happiness as I have kno^vn to-day. 


There is a change—and I am ixjor ; 

Your love hath been, nor long ago, 

A fountain at my fond heart's door, 

Wliose only business was to flow ; 

And flow it did; not taking heed 5 

Of its own bounty, or my need. 

What happy moments did I count.' 

Blest was I then all bliss above ! 

Now, for that consecrated fount 
Of murmuring, sparkling, living love, lo 
What have I ? shall I dare to tell? 

A comfortless and hidden well. 

A well of love—it may be deep— 

I trust it is,—and never dry : 

What matter? if tlie waters sleep 15 
In silence and obscurity. 

—Such change, and at the very door 
Of my fond heart, hath made me poor. 

XV. 

TO-— 

[Composed 1824.—Publishetl 1S27.] 

Let other bards of angels sing, 

Bright suns without a spot; 

But thou art no sucli perfect thing: 
Rejoice that thou art not! 

Heed not tho’ none should call thee fair; 

So, Mary, let it be ^ 

If nought in loveliness compare 
With what thou art to me. 

True beauty dwells in deep retre.^ts. 
Whose veil is unremoved 
Till heart with heart in concord 
And the lover is beloved. 

XVI. 

[Composed ?.—Published 1S45.] 

Yes ! thou art fair, yet be not moved 
To scom the declaration. 

That sometimes I in thee have loved 
My fancy’s own creation. 
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Imagination noodH nuwt stir; 

Ooar Maid, this tnitli hf*liev«‘, 
Minds that havr* nothinpr to confer 
Find little to ]>erceive. 

Bf* pleased that nature made tliee fit 
To feed my heart’s devotion, 

By laws to which all Forms submit 
Jn sky, air, earth, and ocean. 


TO 


XVII. 

fOnii|»o?e<l IS24.—Pnhllshed 1827.] 

How rich tliat forehewi a calm eximnse ! 
Ibm- l.riyht that heaven-dii'ooted Klftnce ! 
—Waft her to jflory, winged Powers, 

Kre sorrow Ik* renewed, 

And intercourse with nmrtal honiN 
Bring back a humbler mood ! 

So looked Cecilia when she drew 
An Angel from his .station; 

So looked ; not ceasing to pursue 

Her tuneful adoration ! iq 

But haiul and voice alike are still; 

No sound hrrr sweeiw away the will 
i hat gave it birth : in .service inet*k 
One upright arm .sustains the cheek, 

And on<‘ across tlie l>osom lies— 

That rose, and now forgets to rise, 
SiilMlued by breathless harmonii's 
Of meditative ftH*ling; 

Mute .strains from w<irlds lH‘yond the 
skies, 

Through tlie pure light of female eyes 20 
Iheir sanctity revealing! 


XYTIT. 

fComiKWed ?.-Puhllslittl istfl.] 

WilAT lioavpnly smiles ! O L.vly mine, 
I hrongh my very heart they shine ; 
And, if my brow gives back tlieir light 
i)o thou look gladly on the sight; 

As the clear Moon with modest pride 
Beholds her own bright beams 
Jt^'flectod from the mountain's side 
And fmm the headlong streams. 


XIX. 
TO — 


fCoinposcd 1824.--Pul)llsb«l 1827.] 

O DEARER far than light and life are 
dear, 

Full oft our human forejdght I deplore; 
rrcmbling, through iny unworthiness, 
witli fear 

That friends by death disjoined, may 
meet no inoi'o! 

Misgivings haixl to vanquish or control, ^ 
Mix with the day, and cross the hour of 
rest; 

While all the future, for thy pui-er soul, 

Y ith “sol>er certainties” of love is blest. 

That sigh of thine, not meant for hulnan 
oar, 

lells tliat tliese words thy humbleness 
offend; ,q 

^ et iH'ar me up—else faltering in the ivar 
Of a steep march : supiiort me to the end. 

Peace settles wliere the intellect is meek, 
.i^id Love is dutiful in thought and deeil; 
Tlirough Thee t'ommunion with that Loi e 
I seek: 

The faith Heaven strengthens where he 
moulds the Creed. 

XX. 

LAMENT OF MARY OUEEN OF 

SCOTS 

ON THK KVK OP A NEW Y£.\R. 

(ComiKK<k',l lS17.-PnhllsluNl lS2i>.l 

1 . 

S.Mii.K of the Moon !—for so I name 
1 hat silent greeting from nlxive; 

A gentle flash of light that came 
Fmm Imr whom drooping enptivos love: 
Or art thou of still higher birth ? c; 

Thou tlmt didst irnrt the clouds of earth ' 
My tonxn* to reprove! 

n. 

Ih-ight iHxm of pitying Heaven !—alas, 

I may not trust thy placid cheer' 
Fomlering tlmt Time to night will ,c 
i he tim'shold of another year; 
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For yeai's to me are sad and dull; 

My very moments are too full 
Of hopelessness and fear. 

III. 

And j‘et the soul-awakening gleam, 15 
That struck i)erchance the farthest cone 
Of Scotland's rocky udlds, did seem 
To visit me, and me alone; 

^le, npapproached by any fnend, 

Save those who to my sorrows lend 20 ' 
Tears due unto their own. 

IV. 

To-night the church-tower bells will ring 
Through these wide realms a festive peal; 
To the new year a welcoming ; 

A tuneful offering for the weal 25 

Of happy millions lulled in sleep; 

Wliile I am forced to watoli and weep, 

By wounds that may not heal. 

. V. 

Born all too Ihgh, by wedlock raised 
Still higher—to be cast thus low! 30 

^^'ould that mine eyes had never gaxed 
On aught of moi’e ambitious show 
Than the sweet flowerets of the fields! 

—It is my royal state that yields 

This bitterness of woe. 35 

VI. 

Yet how?—for I, if there be truth 
In the world's voice, was passing fair; 

And beauty, for confiding youth, 

Those shocksof passion can prepare 
That kill the bloom before its time ; 40 

And blanch, without the o^vneris crime. 
The most resplendent liair. 

VII. 

Unblest distinction ! showered on me 
To bind a lingering life in chains: 

All that could quit my grasp, or flee, 45 
Is gonebut not the subtle stains 
Fixed in the spirit; for even here 
Can I ]>e proud that jealous fear 
Of what I was remains. 


Detains me, doubtful of the event; 

Great God, who feel'st for my distress. 

My thoughts are all that I ix)sses.s 55 
O keep them innocent! 

IX. 

Farewell desire of human aid, 

“Which abject mortals vainly court! 

By friends deceived, by foes betrayed, 

Of fears the prey, of hoi^es the sport; 60 

Nought but the world-redeeming Cross 
Is able to supply my loss, 

My burthen to support. 

X. 

Hark ! the death-note of the year 
Sounded by the castle-clock ! 65 

From lier sunk eyes a stagnant tear 
Stole fortli, unsettled by the shock ; 

But oft the woods renewed their green, 
Ere the tired liead of Scotland's Queen 
Reposed upon the block ! jo 

XXI. 

THE COmPLAINT 

OF A FORSAKEN* INDIAN WOMAN. 

[Composed 1798.—Published 1798.] 

[When a Northern Indian, from sickness, is un¬ 
able to continue bis journey with his com- 
l)anions, he Is left behiml, covered over with 
deer-skins, aad is supplied with water, fooil, 
and fvicl. if the siUiatlon of the pl.vce will afford 
it. He is informed of the track which his com¬ 
panions intend to pursue, and if he be unable 
to follow, or overtake them, he perishes alone 
in the desert, unless he should have the good 
forttine to fall in with some other tribes of 
Indians. The females are ctpially, or still more, 
exposed to the same fate. See that very in¬ 
teresting work Hesn-ne’s “Journey from Hud¬ 
son's Bav to the Northern Oce.'iu.” In the high 
northern latitudes, as the same writer informs 
us, when the northern lights vary their position 
in the air, thev make a rustling and a crackling 
noise, as alludetl to in the following poem.] 

I. 



VIII, 

A Woman rules my prison’s key ; 50 

A sister Queen, against the bent 
Of law and holiest sympathy, 


Before I see anotlier day. 

Oh let my body die away ! 

In sleep I heard the northern gleams; 
The stars, they were among my dreams; 
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In rustling conflict through tlie skies, 5 
I heard, I saw the flashes drive, 

And } et tliey are upon my eyes, 

And yet I am alive; 

Before I see anotlier day, 

Oh let my body die away ! ,0 


The way my friends their course did bend, 
I should not feel the pain of dj'ing. 

Could I with thee a message send; 

Too soon, my friends, ye went away ; 

For I had many things to say. 50 

VI. 


ir. 

My tire is <lead: it knew no pain ; 

Yet is it tlead, and I remain : 

All stiff with ice the ashes lie; 

And tliey are dead, and I will die. 

When I w.Ts well, I wished to live, 15 
For elotlies, for warmtli, for f(K>d, and fire; 
But tliej* to me no joy can give. 

No pleasure now, aiul no desire*. 

Then here contented will I lie ! 

Alone, I cannot fear to die. 


I *11 follow you across the snow; 

; Ye travel heavily and slow; 

In spite of all iny wearj’ pain 
j I'll look upon your tents again. 

I My fire is dead, and snowy white 55 
The water which beside it stood ; 

The wolf has come to me to-night. 

And ho has stolen away iny footl. 

For ever left alone am I; 

Then wherefore should I fear to die? m 

VII. 


III. 

Ala-s ! ye might have dragged me on 
Aniither day, a single one ! 

T«x) soon I yieldwl to despair; 

Why did ye listen to my prayer? 

■When ye were gone my limbs weiv 
stronger; 

And t>h, how' grievously I rue, ^ 

That, afterwnnls, a little longer, 

Aly friends, I did not follow you ! 

For stmng and without imin I lay, 

L)ear friends, when ye were gone away. 30 

IV. 

My Cliild ! they gave thee to anotlier, 

A woman who was not thy mother. 

W hen from my arms my Bal>o they took, 
On me how strangely did he look ‘ 
Through lus whole Ixxly something ran, 

A most strange working did I sw • >6 

—As if he strove to 1)0 a man, * 

That he miglit pull the sleilge for me: 
And then he stretched his anns, how wild ! 
Oh mercy ! like a helpless child. 

V. 

My little joy ! my little pride ! 

In two days more I must have died. 

1 hei) do not weep and grieve for me; 

1 feel I must have died witli thtv. 

O \nnd, that o’er my head art flying 45 


Young ns I am, my course is run, 

I shall not see another sun ; 

I cannot lift my limbs to know 
If they have any life or na 
My i*oor forsaken Child, if I 
For once could have thee dose to me. 
With happy heart I then would die. 
And my lost thought would happy be; 
But thou, dear Babe, art far away, 

Nor shall I see another day. 

XXII. 

THE LAST OF THE FLOCK. 

(Coiiii)osc<l 17£)S.-Publlshe«l 179b'.] 

I. 

In distant countries have I Ixjen. 

And j’et I have not often seen 
A healthy man, a man full grown. 

M cop in the public itxxds, alone. 

But such a one, on Knglish ground, 
And in the broMl highway, I met; 
Along the broad highway lie came. 

His cheeks with tears were wet: 
Stunly he seemed, though he was sad ; 
And in his arms a L.amb ho had, 

II. 

He saw me, and he turned aside. 

As if he wished himstdf to hide: 

And with his coat did then essay 
lowiiH) those briny tears away. 
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I followed him, and said, “My friend, i 
What ails you? wherefore weep you so ' 

— “Shame on me, Sir ! this lusty Lamb, 
He makes my tears to flow. 

To-day I fetched him from the rock ; 

He is the last of all my flock. 20 

III. 

“\Vhen I was young, a single man. 

And after youthful follies ran. 

Though little given to care and thouglit, 
Yet, so it was, an ewe I bought; 

And other sheep from her I raised, 25 
As healthy sheep as you might see; 

And then I married, and was rich 
As I could wish to be; 

Of sheep I numbered a full score, 

And every year increased m3’ store. 30 


IV. 

“ Year after year ray stock it grew ; 

And from tliis one, this single ewe. 

Full fifty comely sheep I raised, 

As fine a flock as ever grazed I 
Upon the Quantock hills they fed ; 35 

They throve, and we at home did thrive: 
—This lusty Lamb of all my store 
Is all that is alive; 

And now I care not if we die, 

And perish all of poverty. 40 


To see the end of all my gains, 

The pretty flock which I had reared 
With all my care and pains, 

To see it melt like snow away— 

For me it was a woeful day. bo 

VII. 

•‘Another still I and still another ! 

A little lamb, and then its mother ! 

It was a vein that never stopped— 

Like blood-drops from my heart they 
dropped. 

Till thirty were not left alive -S 

They dwindled, dwindled, one by one ; 
And I may say, that many a time 
I wished they all were gone— 

Reckless of what might come at last 
Were but the bitter struggle past. 70 

VIII. 

“To wicked deeds I was inclined, 

And wicked fancies crassed my mind ; 
And every man I chanced to see, 

I thought he knew some ill of me: 

No peace, no comfort could I find, 75 
No ease, within doors or withovit; 

And crazily and wearily 
I went my work about; 

And oft was moved to flee from home, 
And hide my head where wild beasts 
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V. 

“Six Children, Sir! had I to feed ; 

Hard labour in a time of need ! 

My pride was tamed, and in our grief 
I of the Parish asked relief. 

They said, I was a wealthy man ; 45 

My sheep upon the uplands fed, 

And it was fit that thence I took 
Whereof to buy us bread. 

‘ Do this: how can we give to you,’ 

They cried, ‘what to the poor is due?’ 50 

VI. 

“ I sold a sheep, as they had said, 

And bought my little children bread, 

And they were healthy with their food ; 
For me—it never did me good. 

A woeful time it was for me, 55 


IX. 

‘ ‘ Sir ! ’twas a precious flock to me, 

As dear as my o^vn children Ije; 

For daily with my growing store 
I loved my children more and more. 

Alas ! it was an evil time; ^5 

God cursed me in my sore distress; 

I pra3'ed, yet every day I thought 
I loved my children less; 

' And every week, and every day, 

My flock it seemed to melt away. 9 *^ 

X. 

“They dwindled, Sir, sad sight to see ! 
From ten to five, from five to three, 

A lamb, a wether, and a ewe 
And then at last from three to two; 

1 And, of my fifty, yesterday 
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I had but only one: 

And here it lies upon my ann, 

Alas ! and I have none:— 

To-day I fetched it from tlie rock ; 

It is the last of all my flock.” loo 

XXIII. 

REPENTANCE, 

A I'.^STORAL BAI.LAP. 
fCoinposcd 180J.—PuhlishctI 1820.] 

T»K fields which with covetous spirit we 
sold. 

Those l>eautifvil field-s the delight of the 
<Iay, 

^\■ould have brought us more gtHKl than a 
burthen of gold, 

Could we but have l)oon as contentwl as 
they. 

‘W'hen the troublesome Tempter Invot u.s, 
said I, ^ 

“Let him come, with liis purse proudly 
grasped in his hand ; 

But, Allan, 1)0 true to me, Allan.—we’ll 
die 

Before he .shall go with an inch of the 
land!” ' 

There dwelt we, as happy as birds in their i 
lx)W«‘i-s; 

Unfettennl as bees that in garden.s abide; 

M e could do what we like<l with the land, 
itwiisoui-s; j, 

And for us the brook murmured that ran 
by its side. 

But now wo are strangers, go early or 
late; 

And often, like ono overburtheneil with 

win, ^ 

With my hand on the latch of the half- 
o|)enedgate, 

I kH)k at the field-s, but I cannot go iiU 

hen I walk by the hedge on a bright 
summer'.s day, 

Or .sit m the .shade of my grandfather's i 
tn*e, 

A stern face it puts on, as if ready to say, 

>\ hat ails you, that you must come 
ci-eeping to me!” ^ 


With our pastures about \;s, we could not 
be sad; 

Our comfort was near if we ever were 
crost; 

But the comfort, the blessings, and wealth 
that we had, 

We slightwl tliem all,—and our birth¬ 
right was lost. 

Oh, ill-judgiug sii-e of an innocent son 25 

Who must now be a wanderer! but peace 
to that strain ! 

Tliink of evening’s repose when our labour 
was done, 

The sjibbath’s return; and its leisure's 
soft chain ! 


And in sickness, if night had been sparing 
of .sleej), 

How cheerful, at sunrise, the hill where I 


stood, ^ 

lAxiking douTi on the kine, and our trea* 
.sure of sheep 

That besprinkled the field; 'twas like 
youth in my blood ! 


Now I cleave to the house, and am dull as 
a snail; 

And, oftentime.s hear the church-bell 
with a sigh, 

Tliat follows the thought-We’ve no laud 
in the vale, 3- 

Save six feet of earth whei-e our foi^ 
fathers lie! 


XXIV. 

C' THE 

AFFLICTION OF MARGARET_. 

[Datoii 1S04 {\\ ITolwibl.v composod earlier 
(1801?).—PublUluxl 18070 

r. 

WiiKRK art thou, my belove<I SUm, 
Wheiv art thou, woi'se to me than dead? 
Oh find me, iJrosjvrous or undone! 

Or. if the grave l>e now thy bed, 

^yhy am I ignorant of the same 
That 1 may rest; and neitlier blame 
Nor soiivw may attend thy name? 
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n. : 

Seven years, alas ! to have received 
No tidings of an only cliild ; 

To have despaired, have hoped, believed, 
And been for evermore beguiled; ii 

Sometimes with thoughts of very bliss ! 

I ca.tch- at them, and then I miss; 

Was ever darkness like to this? 

iir. 

He was among tlie prime in worth, 15 
An object beauteous to behold ; 

Well born, well bred; I sent liim forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and bold: 

If things ensued that wanted gr ace. 

As hath been said, they were not base; 20 
And never blush was on my face. 

IV. 

Ah ! little doth the young-one dream. 
When full of play and childish cares, 
What power is in his wildest scream. 
Heard by his mother unawares ! 25 

He knows it not, he cannot guess: 

Years to a mother bring distress; 

But do not make her love the less. 

V. 

Neglect me ! no, I suffered long 
From that ill thought; and, being blind, 
Said, “Pride shall help'me in my wrong 1 
Kind mother have I been, as kind 32 
As ever breathed: ” and that is true; 

I’ve wet mj' path ^v'ith teare like dew. 
Weeping for liim when no one knew. 35 

VI. 

My Son, if thou be Iruinbled, poor. 
Hopeless of honour and of gain, 

Oh ! do not dread thy mothers door; 
Think not of me ^vith grief and pain; 

I now can see wdth better eyes; 40 

And worldly grandeur I despise, 

And fortune wdth her gifts and lies. 

VII. 

Alas! the fowls of heaven have wings. 
And Wasts of heaven will aid their flight; 
They mount—how short a voyage brings 
The wanderers back to their delight! 46 


Chains tie us dowm by land and sea; 

And wishes, vain as mine, may Ixj 
All that is left to comfort thee. 

VIII. 

Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan, 
!Maimed, mangled by inhuman men ; 51 

Or thou upon a desert thrown 
Inheritest the lion’s den; 

Or hast been summoned to the deep. 

Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keep 55 
An incommunicable .sleep. 

IX. 

I look for ghosts; but none will force 
Their way to me: ’tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead ; 60 

For, surely, then I .should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and iiiglit. 

With love and longings infinite. 

X. 

My apprehensions come in crowds; 

I dreati the rustling of the grass; 65 

The very shadows of tlie clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass: 

I question things and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind ; 

And all the world appears unkind. 70 

XI. 

Beyond participation lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief: 

If any chance to heave a sigh, ; 

^ey pity me, and not my grief. • 
TheiVcome to me, my Son, or send 75 
Some tidings that my woes may end ; 

I have no other eartlily friend I 

XXV. 

THE COTTAGER TO HER INFANT. 

BY MY SISTER. 

[Composed 1805.—Published 1815.] 

The days are cold, the nights are long, 
The north-wind sings a doleful song ; 
Then hush again upon my breast; 

All merry things are now at rest, 

Save thee, my pretty Love I 5 
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The kitten sleeps upon the hearth, 

The crickets long have ceased their mirth ; 
There's nothing stirring in the house 
Save one wee, hungrj’, nibbling mouse, 

Then why so busy thou ? lo 

Nay I start not at that sparkling light; 
’Tis but the moon that shines so bright 
On the window pane bedropi>ed with 
rain: 

Then little Darling ! sleep again. 

And wake when it is day. 15 

XXVI. 

MATERNAL GRIEF. 

[ConiiM)sc«l 1«10(?).—Publi-slKxl 1542.1 

Dkp.\rted Child ! I could forget thee once 
Though at my bosom nursed ; this woeful 
gain 

Thy di.ssolution brings, that in my soul 
Is present and iK'rpetually abides 
A sha<low, never, never to lx> displaced 5 
By the retiirning substance, seen or 
touched, 

Seen by mine eyes, or clasiKvl in my 
embrace. 

Absence and death lunv differ they ! and 
how 

Shall I admit that nothing can restore 9 
What one short sigh so e.asily remove<l? — 
Death, life, and .sleep, reality and thought, 
A.<si.st me, God, their boundai'ie.s to 
know, 

O tench me calm submission to thy Will! 

The Child she moiumed had overstepix^l 
the pale 

Of Infancy, but still did breathe the air 15 
That sanctifies its confine.s and partook 
Reflected Ijoams of tliat celestial light 
To .all the Little-ones on sinful earth 
Not unvouchsafed-a light tlmt warmed 
and cheered 

Those .several qualities of Iieju t and mind 
AN'Iiich, in her own blest natiu'e, rooted 
deep, 21 

Daily before the Motlmr's watchful eye. 
And not hers only, their i>eouliar charms 
l^nfolded,—l>eauty, for its present self, 
And for its promises to future years, 2^ 

With not unfrequent rapturefondly hailed. 


Have you espied upon a dewy lavi'n 
A pair of Leverets each provoking each 
To a continuance of their fearless sport. 
Two separate Creatures in their several 
gifts 30 

Alx)unding. but so fashioned that, in all 
That Nature prompts them to display, 
their looks, 

Their starts of motion and their fits of 
rest. 

An undistinguishable style api>ears 
And character of gladness, as if Spring 35 
Lodged in their innocent bosoms, and the 
spirit 

Of the rejoicing morning were their 

Such union, in the lovely Girl maim 
tained 

AikI her twin Brother, had the i)arent 
seen, 

Eic, ixuincing like a ravenous bird of 
prey, 40 

Deatli in a moment parted tliem, and left 
The Motlier, in her turns of anguish, 
Avorse 

Than de.solate; for oft-times fix>m tlie 
sound 

Of the survivor's sweetest voit'o (dear 
child. 

He knew it not) and from his happiest 
looks, 43 

Did she extract the food of self-reproi^ch. 
As one that lived ungrateful for the stay 
By I leaven affordeti to uphold her maimed 
.Vnd tottering spirit. And full oft the Boy, 
Now first aeqxminted with distress and 
grief. 50 

Shnink from his Mother's presence, slum- 
nod with fear 

Her sad approach, and stole away to find, 
In lus knoNni haunts of joy where'er he 
might, 

A moi-e congenial object. But, as time ' 
Softened her pangs, and reconciled the 
child 33 

To what he saw, he gradually* returned, 
Like a scared Bin! encouraged to renew 
A broken intercourse; and, while his eyes 
\\ ero yet with i>ensive fear and gentle 
awe 

Turned uiwn her who bore him, slie 
would stoop 60 
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To imprint a kiss that lacked not power 
to spread 1 

Faint colour over both their pallid cheeks, : 

And stilled his tremulous lip. Thus they 
were calmed 

And cheered; and now together breathe 
fresh air 

In oi^en fields; and when the glare of 
day 65 

Is gone, and tunlight to the Mothers 
wish 

Befriends the observance, readily they 
join 

In walks whose boundary is the lost One s 
grave, 

\Vliich he ^Wth flowers hath planted, 
finding there 


The ancient spirit is not dead ; 

Old times, thought I, are breathing 
there; 

Proud was I that my country bred 
Such strength, a dignity so fair: 10 

She begged an alms, like one in poor 
estate; 

I looked at her again, nor did my pride 
abate. 

When from these lofty thoughts I woke. 
“What is it,” said I, “that you bear. 
Beneath the covert of your Cloak, 15 
Protected from this cold damp air?” 
She answered, soon as she the question 
heard, 

“A simple burthen. Sir, a little Singing- 
bird.” 


Amusement, where the Mother does not 
miss 70 

Dear consolation, kneeling on the turf 

In prayer, yet blending vrith that solemn 
lite 

Of pious faith the vanities of grief; 

For such, by pitjung Angels and by 
Spirits 

Transferred to regions upon which the 
clouds 75 

Of our weak nature rest not, must be 
deemed 

Those willing tears, and unforbidden 
sighs. 

And all those tokens of a cherished sor¬ 
row, 

Which, soothed and sweetened by the 
gmce of Heaven 79 

As now it is, seems to her own fond heart 

Immortal as the love that gave it being. 

XXVII. 


And, thus continuing, she said, 

“I had a Son, who many a day 20 

Sailed on the seas, but he is dead ; 

In Denmark he was cast away: 

And I have travelled weary miles to see 
If aught which he had owned might still 
remain for me. 

“The bird and cage they both were his: 
’Twas my Son’s bird; and neat and 
trim 26 

He kept it: many voyages 
The singing-bird had gone with him ; 
VTien last he sailed, he left the bird 
Miind; 

From bodings, as might be, that hung 
upon his mind. 3 ^ 

“He to a fellow-lodger’s care 
Had left it, to be watched and fed. 

And pipe its song in safetythere 
I found it when my Son was dead ; 

And now, God help me for my little 
wit! 35 


THE SAILOR’S MOTHER. 


I bear it uith me. Sirhe took so much 


[Composed March 11,12,1802.—Published 1807.] 


delight in it.” 


One morning (raw it was and wet— 

A foggy day in printer time) 

A Woman on the road I met, 

Not old, though something past her 
prime: 

Majestic in her person, tall and straight; 
And lilce a Homan matron’s was her mien 
and gait. b 


XXVIII. 

THE CHILDLESS FATHER. 
[Composed 1800.—PubUshed 1800.] 

“Up, Timothy, up with your staff and 

away! . ... 

Not a soul in the village this morning will 

stay; 
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The hare has just starte<i from Hamilton's 
grounds, 

And Skiddaw is glad witli the cry of the 
hounds.” 

— Of coats and of jackets grey, scarlet, 
and green, 3 

On the slopes of the pastures all colours 
were seen; 

Witfi their comely blue aimuis, and caps 
white as snow, 

Die girls on the hills made a holiday show. 

Fresli sprigs of green box-wood, not six 
months before. 

Filled the funeral basin* at Timothy's 

d<x)r; ,0 

A coffin thro\jgh Timothy's tlireshold liad 
I)ast; 

One Child did it Ijcar, and that Child 
was his last. 

2\ow fast uj) the dell came the noise and 
the fray. 

The horse, and the horn, and the hark ! 
Iiark away ! 

Old Timotliy took up his staff, and he shut 

Withalei.surely motion thed(K)rof liLshut. 

Perhaps to himself at that moment he .said; 
“Tlio key I must take, for my Kllen is 
dca<l.'’ 

]hit of this in iny cars not a word did Ijc 
speak; 

And ho went to tlie chsuse with a tear on 
his clieek, 20 

XXIX, 

THE EMIGRANT MOTHER. 

[<'onil»os<xl March 1(1,17, 1802.-Publishc.l 1807.] 

Onoe in a lonely hamlet I sojonmed 
In which a Lady driven from Fram'o did 
dwell; 

Tiio big and lesser grief-s with which she 
mourned 

In fi iendship s he to me would often tell. 

' In several parts of the Nortli of I':nglun.l 
when a funeral takes place, a baain ftiU of sprigs 
of »>0X-W00(1 is placed at Uio door of the house 
from which tho coffin Is taken «p, and cxch 
person who attends tho hinonU onllnarlly takes 

a sprig of this box-wood, and throws It Into the 
grave of the deceased. 


This Lady, dwelling upon British ground, 
Wliere she was childless, daily would 
repair 5 

To a ]X)or neiglibouring cottage; as I 
femnd, 

For sake of a young Child wliose home 
was there*. 

Once having seen her clasp with fond 
embrac*e 

This Child, I chanted to myself a lay, 10 
Endeavouring, in our English tongue, to 
trace 

Such things as she unto tlie Bal>e might 
say: 

And thus from what I heard and knew, 
or guessed, 

My song the workings of her lieai't 
expresscxl. 

I. 

‘‘Dear Babe, thou daugliterof another, 15 
One moment lot mo be thy mother! 

An infant's face and looks aro tluno 
And sure a motlier’s heart is mine: 

Thy own dear mother’s far away, 

At lalx)\ir in the harvest field: -o 

Thy little sister is at play 
What warmth, wlint comfort would it 
yield 

To my ixxir heart, if thou wouldst bo 
One little hour a child to me! 

II. 

“Across tho waters I mn come, ^5 

And I have left a babe at home: 

A long, long way of land and sea! 

Como to mo—I'm no enemy: 

I am tho same who at thy side 
Sato yesterday, and imulo a uest 30 

For thee, swei't Baby !-thou hast tried, 
Thou know’st the pillow of my breast; 
Good, good art thoulUas! to me 
Far more than I can Ix) to thee. 

III. 

"Here, little Darling, dost thou lie; 35 

An infant thou, a mother I! 

Mine wilt thou be, thou hast no fears; 
Mine art thou—spite of these my tears. 
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Alas ! before I left the spot, 

My baby and its dwelling-place, 40 

The nui-se saiid to me, ‘ Teai-s should not 
Be shed upon an infant's face, 

It was unlucky ’—no, no, no; 

No truth is in them who say so! 

IV. 

“ My own dear Little-one will sigh, 45 
Sweet Balie ! and they \vi\\ let him die. 
‘He pines,’ they’ll say, ‘it is his doom. 
And you may see his hour is come.’ 

Oh! had he but thy cheerful smiles. 

Limbs stout as thine, and lips as gaj*, 50 
Thy looks, thy cunning, and thy udles. 
And countenance like a summers day. 
They would have hopes of himand 
then 

I should behold his face again! 

V. 

“ ’Tis gone—like dreams that we forget; 
There was a smile or two—yet—yet 56 

I can remember them, I see 
The smiles, worth all the world to me. 
Dear Baby ! I must lay thee doum; 59 

Thou troublest me with strange alarms; 
Smiles hast thou, bright ones of thy own ; 
I cannot keep thee in my arms; 

For they confound mewhere—where is 
That last, that sweetest smile of his? 

VI. 

“ Oh ! how I love thee!—u'e will stay 65 
Together here this one half day. 

My sister s child, who bears my name, 
From France to sheltering England 
came; 

She with her mother crossed the sea; 

Tlie babe and mother near me dwell: 70 

Yet does my yearning heart to thee 
Turn rather, though I love her well: 

Rest, little Stranger, rest thee here! 
Kever was any child more dear! 

VII. 

“—I cannot help it; ill intent 75 

I’ve none, my pretty Innocent! 

I weep—I know they do thee wrong. 
These tears—and my poor idle tong\ie. 


Oh, what a kiss was that! my cheek 
Hou’ cold it is ! but thou art good ; 80 

Thine eyes are on me—they w'ould speak, 

I think, to help me if they could. 

Blessings upon that soft, warm face, 

My heart again is in its place ! 

YIII. 

“^VhiIe thou art mine, my little Love, 85 
This cannot be a sorrow’ful grove; 
Contentment, hope, and mother’s glee, 

I seem to find them all in thee: 

Here’s grass to play wath, here are 
flowei's; 

I ’ll call thee by my darling's name; 90 

Thou hast, I think, a look of ours, 

Thy features seem to me the same; 

His little sister thou shalt be; 

And, when once more my home I see, 

I 'll tell him many tales of Thee.” 9; 

XXX. 

VAUDRACOUR AND JULIA. 

[Composed probably 1804.—Published 1820.] 

The following tale was written as an Episode, in 
a work from which its length may perhaps 
exclude It. Tiie facts are true; no invention 
as to these has been exercised, as none wsis 
ncc<ie^l. 

0 HAPPY time of youthful lovers (thus 
My story may begin) O balmy time, 

In which a love-knot on a lady’s brow 
Is fairer than the fairest star in heaven ! 
To such inheritance of blessed fancy 5 
(Fancy that sports more desperately witli 
minds 

Than ever fortune hath been known to do) 
The high-born Vaudracour was brought, 
by years 

^^^lose progress had a little overstepped 
His stripling prime. A town of small re¬ 
pute, . 

Among the vine-clad mountams of Au¬ 
vergne, , . 

Was the Youth’s birth-place. There he 

wooed a Maid 

■Who heard the heart-felt music of his siut 
With answering vows. Plebeian was the 

stock, , . 1. • 

Plebeian, though ingenuous, the stock, 15 
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t roni which her graces and her lionnurs 
spning: 

Ajk] }ience the father of the enamoured 
Youth, 

ith haughty indignation, spumed the 
thought 

Of suc)i alliance.—From their cra<lU“s up, 
\\ ith hut a step Ix’tween their several 
homes, 20 

Twins luul they been in pleasure; after 
strife 

And petty quarrels, had grown fond again; 
Kach other s a<lvocatci, cacli other’s stay; 
AtkI, in their happiest moments, not 
content, 

Tf more divided than a .siwrtive pair 25 
Of sea-fowl, conscious lx)tli that they are 
hovering 

Within the eddy of a common blast, 

Or liiddcn only by the concave depth 
Of ncighl)ouring billows from each other's 
sight. 


Tims, not without concurrence of an age 
I’nknown to memor}^ was an earnest 
given 

r>y ready nat»ire for a life of love. 

For endless eonstaney, and placid tnith ; 
Jhit whatsoe’er of such rare treasure lay 
Ik-served, had fate iwrmitted, for sup- 
^rt 

Of their maturer years, his present mind 
Was under fascination ;—ho lx*held 
A vision, and adored the tiling he saw, 
Arabian fiction never tilled tlio world 

With half the wonders tliat were wrought 
for him. 

Karth breathed in ono great presence of 
tlie spring; 

T..ifo turned tho meanest of her imide- 
ments, 

Before his eyes, to price above all cold ; 
llie hou<^ she dwelt in was a .sainted 
shrine; 

Hercliamlx^r-windowdid .surpass in glory 

Tiio portals of the dawn ; all Paradise ^6 

Could, by tho simple opening of a door, 

, t Itself in u|K)n himpathways, walks, 

^)warined with enchantment, till his spirit 
sank, 

fciurcharge<l, within him, overblest to move 


Beneath a sun that wakes a weary world 
To itvS dull round of ordinary cares ; 52 

A man too happy for mortality ! 

So passed the time, till, whether tlu'ough 
effect 

Of some unguarded moment that dis¬ 
solved 55 

Virtuous restraint—ah, speak it, think it, 
not! 

Deem rather that the fervent Youth, who 
saw 

So many Kars between his present state 
And the dear haven where ho wished 
to he 

In honourable wedlock with his Love, 00 
Was in his judgment tempted to decline 
To perilous weakness, and entrust liis 
cause 

To nature for a happy end of all; 

Deem that by such fond hojx) the Youth 
was swayc<l. 

And l»ear with their transgression, when 
I a<ld 65 

That Julia, wanting j’ot the name of wife, 
Carricil about her for a secret grief 
The promise of a inotlier. 

To conceal 

The threatened shame, tho parents of the 
Maid 

Found means to hurry her away by niglit. 
And unforewarned, that in some distant 

S|X>t 

Isho might remain shrouded in privacy, 
Until tho babe was born. When morning 
caincs, 

Tho Lover, thus Ix'reft, stung with his loss, 
And all uncertain whither ho should tuni, 
Chafeti like a wild boast in tho toils; but 
soon ^ 

Diswvering traces of tho fugitives, 

Their stojis ho followed to tho Maid's 
retreat, 

F^ily may tho sequel bo divined— 
nlks to and fro—watchings at every 
hour; 

And tlio fair Captive, who, whene'er she 
may. 

Is busy at her casement as the swallow 

Fluttering its pinions, almost within 
re.ach, 
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About the pendent nest, did thus espy 
Her Lover :~thence a stolen interview, 85 
Accomplished under friendly shade of 
night. 

I pass the raptures of the pair;—such 
theme 

Is, by innumerable poets, touched 
In more delightful verse than skill of 
mine 

Could fashion; chiefly by that darling 
bard 9 ^ 

WTio told of Juliet and her Romeo, 

And of the lark’s note heard before its 
time, 

And of the streaks that laced the severing 
clouds 

In the unrelenting east.—Through all her 
courts 

The vacant city slept; the bu.sy winds, 95 
That keep no certain intervals of rest, 
Moved not; meanwliile the galaxy dis¬ 
played 

Her fires, that like mysterious pulses beat 
Aloftmomentous but uneasy bliss! 

To their full hearts the universe seemed 
hung 100 

On that brief meeting’s slender filament! 

They parted; and the generous Van- 
dracour 

Reached speedily the native threshold, 
bent 

On making (so the Lovers had agreed) 

A sacrifice of birthright to attain 105 

A final portion from his father’s hand; 
^Vhich granted. Bride and Bridegroom 
then would flee 

To some remote and solitary place, 

Shady as night, and beautiful as heaven. 
Where they may live, with no one to 
behold 110 

Their happiness, or to disturb their love. 
But note of this no whisper; not the less, 
If ever an obtrusive word were dropped 
Touching the matter of his passion, still, 
In his stem father’s hearing, Vaudracour 
Persisted openly that death alone 
Should abrogate his human privilege 
Divine, of swearing everlasting truth. 
Upon the altar, to the Maid he loved. 


“You shall be baffled in your mad in- 
! tent 120 

' If there be justice in the court of France,*’ 

! Muttered the Father.—From these woids 
the Youth 

Conceived a terror; and, by night or day 
Stirred nowhere without weaix)ns, that 
full soon 124 

Found dreadful provocation: for at niglit, 
^Vhen to his chamber he retired, attempt 
AVas made to seize him by three armed 
men. 

Acting, in furtherance of the Father’s will, 
Under a private signet of the State. 

One the rash Youtli’s ungovernable hand 
Slew, and as Quickly to a second gave 131 
A perilous wound—he shuddered to Ijehold 
t The breathless corse ; then peacefully re- 
sigiied 

His iKU'son to the law, was lodged in 
prison, 

And wore the fettere of a criminal. 135 

Have you observed a tuft of winged seed 
That, from the dandelion’s naked stalk, 
Mounted aloft, is suffered not to use 
Its natural gifts for purposes of rest, 
Driven by the autumnal whirlwind to 
and fro i-io 

Through the wide element? or have you 
marked 

The hea\der substance of a leaf-clad bough, 
Within the vortex of a foaming flood, 
Tormente<l ? by such aid you may conceive 
The perturbation that ensued;—ah, no ! 
Desperate the Maid—the Youth is stained 
wth blood; * 4 ^ 

L^nmatchable on earth is their disquiet! 
Yet as the troubled seed and tortured 
bough 

Is man, subjected to despotic sway. 

For him, by private influence with the 
Court, 

Was pardon gained, and liberty procured; 
But not without exaction of a pledge. 
Which liberty and love dispersed in air. 
He flew to her from whom they would 

divide him— 

He clove to her who could not give Inm 
peace— 
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Yea, fiis first w(ird of grreoting was,—“All 
right 

Ts gone from me; my lately-towering 
hopes, 

T<i the least fibre of their lowest root. 

Are withered; thou no longer canst l)c 
mine, 

I thine—the ronscience-stricken must 
not wfx) ,60 

The unruffled Innocent,—I see thy face, 
Heliold thee, and my misery is complete!” 

“One, are we not?” exclaimed the 
Maiden—“One, 

For innocence and yotith, for weal and 
woe ? ” 

Then with the father’s name she ooupleci 
words ,5. 

Of vehement indignation ; lait the Youth 
Checked her with filial meekness; for no 
thought 

t'ncliaritable crosso<l his mind, no sense 
Of hasty anger, rising in the ecliixso 
Of tnie domestic loyalty, did e'er 170 

Find place within his bosom.—Once again 
The persevering wedgo of tSTanny 
Achieve<l their seiMiration : and once more 
Were they united,—to lx* yet again 
Disparted, piti.able lot! But hero 17- 

A portion of the tale may well Iw loft ^ 
In silence, though my memory could add 
Much how the Youth, in scanty space of 
time, 

Mas traversed from without; much, too, 
of thoughts 

That occupied his days in solitude 180 
V nder privation and restraint; and what. 
Through dark and shapeless fear of things 
to come. 

And wliat, through strong compunction 
for the post, 

He suftored—breaking down in heart and 
mind ! 

Doomed to a third and last captinty. 

His fmMiom he recoverwl on the eve 186 

Of Julia’s travail. WTion the lml)e was 
l>orn. 

Its presence tempted him to cherish 
schemes 

Of future hapiiiness. “ You shall return, 


Julia ’ said he, “and to your father’s 
house jQO 

Go uith the cliild.—You have been 
wi-etched ; yet 

The silver shower, whose reckless burthen 
weighs 

Too heavily upon tlie lily’s head, 

Oft leaves a saving moisture at its root. 
Malice, l>eholding you, will melt away. 195 
Go!—’tis a town where l)Oth of us were 
lx)m; 

None will reproach you, for (uir truth is 
knowm; 

And if. Amid those once-hright lK)wers, 
our fate 

Remain unpitied, pity is not in man. 
With ornaments—the prettiesh nature 
jields aoo 

Or art can fashion, sliall you deck our boy. 
And feed his countenance with your own 
sweet looks. 

Till no one can resist him,—Now, even 
now, 

I see him sporting on the sunny lawn; 
My father from the window 8ee« him 
too; 205 

Startled, as if some now-created thing 
Knriched the earth, or Fnerj' of the woods 
Bounde<l before him ;—hut the unweeting 
Cliild 

Shall by his l)eauty wii\ his grandsire’s 
heart. 

So that it shall l>o softoiu'd, and our loves 
Kud happily, as they began !” 

These gleams 

Apix'aivd but seldom; oftenor was he 
seen aia 

Propping a imle and melancholy face 

the Mother's bosom; ivstiug thus 
His head upon one breast, while from the 
other aiq 

The Bal>o was drawing iu its quiet food. 
—That pillow is no longer to be thine, 

hond "iouthl that mo\miful solace now 
must pass 

Into the list of things that cannot be! 
Xbm eddctl Julia, terror-smitten, hears 
The sentence, by her mother's lip pro- 
nounced, 22, 

That dooms her to a convent—Who shall 
tell. 
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Tills was the manner In wliicli Vau- 


Who dai'es report> the tidings to the lord 
Of her affections? so they blindly asked 
Who knew not to what quiet depths a 
weight 325 

Of agony had pressed the Sufferer down: 
The word, by others dreaded, he can hear 
Composed and silent, udthout visible sign 
Of even the least emotion. Noting this, 
^Vhen the impatient object of his love 230 
Upbraided him with slackness, he re¬ 
turned 

No answer, only took the mother's hand 
And kissed it; seemingly devoid of pain, 
Or care, that what so tenderly he pressed 
Was a dependant on the obdurate heart 
Of one who came to disunite their lives 236 
For ever—sad alternative I preferred. 

By the unbending Parents of the Maid, 

To secret ’spousiils meanly disavowed. 

—So be it! 

In the city he remained 240 
A season after Julia had withdrawn 
To those religious walls. He, too, de¬ 
parts— 

^V^lo with him ?—even the senseless Little- 
one. 

With that sole charge he passed the city- 
gates, 

For the last time, attendant by the side j 
Of a close chair, a litter, or sedan, 246 
In which the Bal^e was carried. To a hill, 
That rose a brief league distant from the 
town, 

The dwellers in that house where he had 
lodged 

Accompanied his steps, by anxious love 
Impelledthey parted from him there, 
and stood 251 

Watching below till he had disappeared 
On the liill top. His eyes he scarcely took, 
Throughout that journey, from the vehicle 
(Slow-moving ark of all his hopes!) that 
veiled 255 

The tender infant: and at every inn, 

And under every hospitable tree 
At which the bearers halted or reposed. 
Laid him uith timid care upon his knees, 
And looked, as mothers ne’er were known 
to look, 260 

Upon the nursling which hk arms em¬ 
braced. 


dracour 

Departed with his infant; and thus 
reached 

His father's house, where to the innocent 
child 

Admittance was denied. The young man 
spake 265 

No word of indignation or reproof, 

But of bis father begged, a last miuest. 
That a retreat might be assigned to liim, 
AVliere in forgotten quiet he might dwell. 
With such allowance as his wants re¬ 
quired ; 270 

For wishes he had none. To a lodge tliat 
stood 

Deep in a forest, with leave given, at 
the age 

Of four-aud-twenty siunmei's he withdrew; 
And tliithertook with him liis motherless 
Babe, 

And one domestic for their common 
needs, 275 

An aged w’oman. It consoled liim here 
To attend upon the orphan, and perform 
Obsequious service to the precious child. 
Which, after a short time, by some mis¬ 
take 

Or indiscretion of the Father, died.— 280 
: The Tale I follow to its last reces.s 
Of suffering or of peace, I know not 
which: 

Theirs be the blame who caused the woe, 
not mine! 

From tliis time forth he never shared a 
smile 

With mortal creature. An Inhabitant 285 
Of that same toivn, in which the pair 
had left 

So lively a remembrance of their griefs, 
By chance of business coming within 

reach 

Of his retirement, to the forest lodge 
Repaired, but only found the matron 

there, - 9 ° 

Who told him that his pains were thrown 

aw’ay, 

For that her Master never uttered w'ord 
To living thing—not even to her.— Be¬ 
hold! 
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bile they were speaking:, Vaudracoiir 
approached ; 

Jiiit .sceinjf some one near, as on the latch 
Of the garden-gate his hand was laid, lie 
shrunk— 296 

And, like a shadow, glided out of view. 
Shocked at hissavage asjKJCt, from the place 
The visitor retired. 

Tlius lived the Youth 
Cut off from all intelligence with man, 300 
And shunning even the light of common 
day; 

Nor could the voice of Freedom, which 
through France 

Full .speedily resounded, public ho|)e. 

Or i)ersonal memory of his own deep 
wrongs, 

House him : but in tliose solitary shades 
llis days he wasted, an imbecile mind ! 306 

XXXI. 

THE IDIOT BOY. 


And Betty’s husband’s at the u'ood, 
Where by the week he doth abide, 

A woodman in the distant vale; 

There’s none to help poor Susan Gale; 30 
Wliat must be done? what will betide? 


And Betty from the lane has fetched 
Her Pony, that is mild and good ; 
Whether he be in joy or pain. 
Feeding at will along the lane, 

Or bringing fagots from tlie wood. 


35 


And he is all in travelling trim,— 
And, by the moonlight, Betty Foy 
Has on the well-girt saddle set 
(The like was never lieard of yet) 
Him whom she loves, her Idiot Boy. 


40 


And he must post ^vithout delay 
Across the bridge and through the dale. 
And by the church, and o’er the down, 

To bring a Doctor from the town, 45 
Or she will die, old Susan Gale. 


ICoiiiposod 1798.—Published 1798.] 

’Tis eight o'clock,—a clear March niglit, 
Tlie moon is up,—the sky is blue, 

The owlet, in the moonlight air, 

Sliouts from nolxxly knows wheiv; 

He lengtliens out his lonely shout. 
Halloo! halloo ! a long halloo ! 

—^^’hy bu.stle thus alK)Ut your door, 
Wliat means this bustles Betty Foy? 

hy are you in this mighty fret? 

.And \vhy on hoi'seback have you set 1 
Hiin whom you love, your Idiot Boy? 

►Scarcely a soul is out of bed ; 

CkxkI Betty, i)ut him down again; 

His lijw with joy they burr at you ; 

But, Betty ! what lias he to do 1 

Y'itli stirrui), saddle, or with rein? 


There is no nee<l of boot or spur, 

There is no need of whip or wand; 

For Johnny has his holly-bough. 

And with a hurly'btirly now 50 

He shakes the green bough in his hand. 

And Betty o’er and o’er has told 
The Boj', who is her best delight, 

Both what to follow, what to shun, 

What do, and what to leave undone, 55 
How turn to left, and how to right. 

And Betty’s most especial charge, 

Wivs, “Johnny! Johnui’! mind that you 
Come home again, nor stop at all,— 

Come homo again, whate'er l)ofall, 60 
My Johnny, do, I pray yon, do.” 


But Betty’s bent on her intent; 

For her good neighbour Susan Gale, 
Old Susan, she who dwells alone. 

Is sick, and makes a piteous moan. 
As if her very life would fail. 

There'.s not a house within a mile. 
No hand to help them in distress; 
Old Susan lies a-bed in ])ain. 

And sorely puzzled are the twain. 
For what she ails they cannot guess. 


To this did Johiin5' answer makes. 

Both with his head and \nth his hand, 
And proudly shook the bridle too; 

And then ! his words w’oro not a few, 65 
Wiich Betty well could understand. 

And now that Johnny is just going, 
Though Betty’s in a mighty flurry. 

She gently pats the Ponj’’s side. 

On which her Idiot Boy must ride, 70 
And seems no longer in a hurry. 
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But when the Pony moved his legs, 

Oh ! then for the poor Idiot Boy ! 

For joy he cannot hold the bridle, 

For joy his head and heels are idle, 75 
He's idle all for very joy. 

And, wliile the Pony moves liis legs, 

In Johnny’s left hand you may see 
The green bough motionless and dead: 

The I^loon that shines above his head 80 
Is not more still and mute than he. 

His heart it was so full of glee 
That, till full fifty yards were gone, 

He quite forgot his holly wliip, 

And all his skill in horsemanship: 85 

Oh I happy, happy, happy J ohn. 

And while the Mother, at the door, 

Stands fixed, her face udth joy o’erfiows, 
Proud of herself, and proud of him. 

She sees him in his travelling trim, 90 
How quietly her Johimy goes. 

The silence of her Idiot Boy, 

Wluat hopes it sends to Betty’s heart! 

He’s at the guide-post—he turns right; 
She watches till he’s out of sight, 95 
And Betty udll not then depart. 

Burr, burr—now Johnny’s lips they burr, 
As loud as any mill, or near it; 

Meek as a lamb the Pony moves, 

And Johnny makes the noise he loves, 
And Betty listens, glad to hear it. loi 

Away she liies to Susan Gale : 

Her Messenger’s in merry tune; 

The owlets hoot, the owlets curr, 

And Johnny’s lips they burr, burr, burr, 
As on he goes beneath the moon. 106 

His steed and he right well agree; 

For of tliis Pony there’s a rumour 
That, should he lose his eyes and ears. 
And should he live a thousand years, no 
He never >vill be out of humour. 

But then he is a horse that thinks! 

And^ when he thinks, his pace is slack ; 
Now, though he knows poor Johnny well, 
Yet, for Ills life, he cannot tell 115 

\N’’hat he has got upon his back. 


So through the moonlight lanes they go, 
And far into the moonlight dale. 

And b5* the church, and o’er the down, 

To bring a Doctor from the town, 120 
To comfort poor old Susan Gale. 

And Betty, now at Susan’s side, 

Is in the middle of her story. 

What speedy help her Boy will bring, 
With many a most diverting thing, 125 
Of Johnny's vdt, and Johnny’s glory. 

And Betty, still at Susan’s *side. 

By this time is not quite so flurried: 
Demure \\'ith porringer and plate 
She sits, as if in Susan’s fate 130 

Her life and soul were buried. 

But Betty, poor good woman ! she, 

You plainly in her face may read it, 

Could lend out of that moment’s store 
Five years of happiness or more 135 
To any that might need it. 

But yet I guess that now and then 
With Betty all was not so well; 

And to the road she tunis her ears, 

And thence full many a sound she hears, 
■Which she to Susan will not tell. 141 

Poor Susan moans, poor Susan groans; 
“As sure as there’s a moon in heaven,” 
Cries Betty, “he’ll be back again; 
They’ll both be here—’tis almost ten—145 
Both will be here before eleven.” 

Poor Susan moans, i)Oor Susan groans; 
The clock gives warning for eleven; 

’Tis on the stroke—“He must be near,” 
Quoth Betty, “and will soon be here, 150 
As sure as there’s a moon in heaven.” 

The clock is on the stroke of twelve, 

And Johnny is not yet in sight: 

—The Moon’s in heaven, as Betty sees, 
But Betty is not quite at ea^; I 55 

And Susan has a dreadful night. 

And Betty, half an hour ago, 

On Johnny vile reflections c^t: ^ 

“ A little idle sauntering Thing I ” 

With other names, an endless string; i6c' 
But now that time is gone and past. 
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And Betty s drooping^ at the lieart. 
That liappy time all iiast and gone, 
How can it be ho is so late ? 

Tlie Doctor, he has made him wait; 
.Susan ! tliey’U both be here anon.” 
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And Susan’s growing worse and worse. 
And Betty’s in a sad quandary; 

And then there’s nobody to say 

If she must go, or she must stay ! 170 

—She's in a sad quandary. 

Tlie clock is on the stroke of one; 

But neither Doctor nor his Guide 
Appears along tlie moonlight roa<l; 
There's neitljer hoi'so nor man abroad, 175 
.;\.nd Betty's still at ^usiin's side 

And Susan now begins to feivr 
Of sad mischances not a few. 

That Johnny may i>erhai>s l>e drowmed; 
Or lost, i>orhai>s, and never found ; 180 

Wliicli they must both for ever rue. 

Slie prefaced lialf a hint of this 
With, ‘‘Go(l forbid it should l>e true !” 

.Vt the first word that Susan said 
Cried Betty, rising from the bed, 185 
“Susiin, I’d ghidly stay with yo\i. 


“ I must be gone, I must away: 
Consider, Johnny’s but half-wise; 
Susan, we must take care of liim, 

If he IS hurt in life or limb”— 

“Oil God forbid !” iihor Susan cries. 
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“What can I do?” says Betty, going, 
“What can I do to ease your ])ain? 

Good Susan tell me, and I ’ll stay ; 

I fear you ’re in a dreadful way. 193 

But I shall soon bo back again.” 

“ Nay, Betty, go! good Betty, go ! 
There’s nothing that can e;isc my pain.” 
'Dieu off sho hies; but with a prayer, 
Tluit Go<I iioor Simn's life would spare. 
Till sho comes back again. 

So, tlirough the moonlight lane she gws, 
And far into the moonlight dale; 

And how she ran, and how sho walktxl, 
And all that to herself sho talked. 205 
Would surely bo a tedious tale. 


In liigh and low, above, below. 

In great and small, in round and Siiuare, 
In tree and tower was Johnny seen. 

In bush and brake, in black and green; 
Twas Johnny, Johnny, ever5rwliere. 211 

And while she crossed the bridge, there 
came 

A thouglit with which her heart is sore— 
Johnny x>erhai»s his hors© forsook, 

To hunt til© moon within the brook, 213 
And never will be heard of more. 

Now is she high uix>n the down, 

.Mono amid a prosiH*ct wide; 

There's neither Jolinny nor his Horse 
Among the feni or in tiro gorse; 220 

There's neitlier Doctor nor liis Guide, 


“ Oh saints ! what is become of him ? 
IVrhaiis he s climbed into an oak. 
Where he will stay till he is dead; 

Or sjxdly he has been misled, 

.Vncl joined the wandering gipsy-folk. 
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“Or him that wicked Pony's carried 
To tho dark cave, the goblin’s hall; 

Or in tile castle he’s pursuing 

Among tho ghosts his own undoing; 230 

Or playing with tho waterfall.” 

At iKior old Susan then sho railed, 

While to tho towTi she poets away; 

“If Sus;\n had not been so ill, 

-Vlas! I should have had him still, 235 
My Johnny, till my dying day.’* 

l\x>r Betty, in this sad distomix'r, 

Tlie Dex'tor’s self could haitlly sixirr>: 
Unwortliy things sho talke<1, tuid wild; 
Even ho, of cattle the most mild, ' 240 
The Pony had his share. 

But now she’s fairly in the town, 

.Vnd to the Doctor’s door she hies; 

’Tis silence all on O’ery side; 

The touui so long, the town so wide, 245 
Is silent as the skies. 
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And now she's at the Doctor’s door, 

Sho lifts tho knocker, rajx rai\ rep; 

The Doctor at the casement :jiows 
His glimmering eyes that peep and doze 1 
.Vnd one hand rubs his old uight-caix 251 
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“Oh Doctor! Doctor! where's my 
Johnny?” 

“I’m liere, what is't you want with me?” 
“Oh Sir! you know I’m Betty Foy, 

And I have lost my poor dear Boy, 255 
You know him—him you often see; 

He’s not so wse as some folks be: ” 

“The devil take his -wisdom !” said 
The Doctor, looking somewhat grim, 
“What, Woman ! should I know of him?” 
And, grumbling, he went back to bed I 261 

“0 woe is me! O woe is me! 

Here will I die; here will I die; 

I thought to find my lost one here, 

But he is neither far nor near, 265 

Oh ! what a wretched Mother I! ” 

She stops, she stands, she looks about; 
Which way to turn she cannot tell. 

Poor Betty ! it would ease her pain 
If she had heart to knock again; 270 

—The clock strikes three—a dismal knell! 

Then up along the town she hies, 

Xo wonder if her senses fail; 

This piteous news so much it shocked lier. 
She quite forgot to send the Doctor, 275 
To comfort poor old Susan Gale. 

And now she's high upon the donm. 

And she can see a mile of road: 

"O cruel! I’m almost threescore ; 

Such night as this was ne’er before, 280 
There’s not a single soul abroad.” 

She listens, but she cannot hear 
The foot of horse, the voice of man ; 

The streams with softest sound are flowing, 
The grass you almost hear it growing. 
You hear it now, if e’er you can. 286 

Tlie owlets through the long blue night 
Are shouting to each other still: 

Fond lovers! yet not quite hob nob, 

They lengthen out the tremulous sob, 290 
That echoes far from liill to hill. 

Poor Betty now has lost all hope. 

Her thoughts are bent on deadly sin, 

A green-grown pond she just has past, 
And from the brink she hurries fast, 295 
Lest she should drown herself therein. 


^ And now she sits her down and weeps ; 

1 Such tears she never shed before; 

1 “Oh dear, dear Pony I my sweet joy ! 
i Oh carry back my Idiot Boy ! 300 

I And we will ne’er o’erload thee more.” 

A thought is come into her head : 

The Pony he is mild and good. 

And we have always used him well; 
Perhaps he’s gone along the dell, 305 
And carried Johnny to the wood. 

Then up she spnngs as if on wings; 

She thinks no more of deadly sin; 

If Betty fifty ponds should see, 

The last of all her thoughts would be 310 
To drouTQ herself therein. 

Oil Rejider ! now that I might tell 
What Jolinny and his Hoi*sc are doing ! 
What they’ve been doing all this time, 

Oh could I put it into rhyme, 315 

A most delightful tale pursuing ! 

Perliaps, and no unlikely thought! 

He with his Pony now dotli roam 
The cliffs and peaks so high that are. 

To lay his hands upon a star, 320 

And in his pocket bring it home. 

Perhaps he's turned himself about. 

His face unto his horse’s tail, 

And, still and mute, in wonder lost, 

All silent as a horseman-ghost, 325 

He travels slowly down the vale. 

And now, perhaps, is hunting sheep, 

A fierce and dreadful hunter he ; 

Yon valley, now so trim and green. 

In five months’ time, should he be seen, 

A desert wilderness null be ! 33 ^ 

Perhaps, with head and heels on fire, 

And like the very soul of evil. 

He’s galloping away, away, 

And so will gallop on for aye, 335 

The bane of all that dread the devil! 

I to the Muses have been bound 
These fourteen years, by strong inden¬ 
tures : 

; O gentle Muses I let me tell 
But half of what to him befell; 340 

He surely met with strange adventures. 

F 
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O gentle Muses! is this kind ? 

Why will ye thus my suit repel? 

Why of your further aid bereave me? 

And can ye thus \infriended leave me; 345 
Ye Muses ! whom I love so well ? 

Who's yon, that, near tlie wati*rfall, 
W'hieh tlninders down with headlong force, 
lieneath the moon, yet shining fair, 

As careless as if nothing were, 350 

Sits upright on a feeiiing horse? 

l^nto his horse—there feeding free, 

Ife seems, I think, therein to give; 

Of moon or stars lie takes no heetl; 

Of such we in romances read: 355 

—'Tis Johnny ! Johnny ! os I live. 

And that’s the very Pony, too ! 

Where is she, where is Petty Foy ? 

She hardly can sustain her foam ; 

The roaring waU-rfall she hears, 360 

Ami cannot find her Idiot Roy. 

Your Pony’s worth 1 ns weight in gold; 
Then calm your terrors. Petty Foy 1 
She’s coming from among the trees, 

Aiul mnv all full in view she sws 365 
Him whom she loves, her Idiot Poy. 

And Petty aces the Pony too; 

Why stand you thus, good Petty Foy? 

It is no goblin, ’tis no ghost, 

'Tia ho whom you so long have lost, 370 
He whom you love, 3'our Idiot Poy. 

Khe looks again—her arms are up— 

She screams—she cannot move for joj’; 
She darts, as with a torrent’s force. 

She almost has o’ortumed the Horse, 375 
And fast she holds her Idiot Poy. 

And Johnny burrs, and laughs aloud; 
Whether fn cunning or in joy 
I cannot tell; but, while ho laughs, 

Petty a drunken pleasure quufis 380 
To hear again her Idiot Poy. 

And now siio’s at the Pony's tail, 

And now is at the Pony’s head,— 

On that side now, and now on this; 

And. almost stifled with her bliss, 385 
A few sad tears does Petty sIrhI. 


She kisses o’er and o'er again 
Him whom she loves, her Idiot Boy ; 

She’s happy here, is happy there, 

She is uneasj’ everywhere; 390 

Her limbs are all alive with joy. 

Siie iMits the Pony, where or when 
She knows not, happy Petty Foy 1 
The little Pony glatl may be. 

Put ho is milder far than she, 395 

You haixily can perceive his joy. 

“Oh I Johnnj', never mind the Doctor; 
You've done your best, and that is all: ” 
She took the reins, when this was said. 
And gently turned the Pony’s head 400 
From tlie loud waterfall. 

By this the stars were almost gone. 

The moon was setting on the hill. 

So pale j’ou scarcely looketl at her: 

The little birds began to stir, 405 

Though yet their tong\ies were still. 

The Ponj', Betty, and her Boy, 

Wind slowly through the wootly dale ; 
And who is she, betimes abroad, 

That hobbles up the steep rough ix>ad ? 
Who is it, but old Susan Gale? 411 

Long time lay Susan lost in thought; 

And many dreadful fears beset her, 

Potli for her Messenger and Nurse; 

And, as her mind grew worse and worse, 
Her lK>dy— it grew better. 416 

She tunied, she tossed herseU in l>ed. 

On all aides doubts and terrors met her; 
Point after i)oint did she discuss; 

And, while her mind was fighting thus, 
Her body still grow better. 421 

“Alas! what is lx>como of them? 

Those fears can never bo endmvd; 

I ’ll to the wood.”—The word scarce siud, 
Did Susan rise up from her bed, 435 
As if by magic curetl. 

Away she goes up hill and down. 

And to the wood at length is come; 

She spies her Friends, she shouts a greet¬ 
ing; 

Oh mo 1 it is a merry meeting 430 

As ever was in Christendom. 
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The owls have hardly sung theii- last, 

Wliile our four travellers homeward wend; 
The owls have hooted all night long, 

And with the owls began my song, 435 
And with the owls must end. 

For, while they all were travelling home. 
Cried Betty, “Tell us, Johnny, do, 

^\’here all this long night you have been, 
^S’hat you have heard, what you have seen: 
And, Johnny, mind you tell us true.” 441 

Now Johnny all night long had heard 
The owls in tunefiU concert strive; 

No doubt too he the moon had seen; 

For in the moonlight he had been 445 
From eight o'clock till five. 

And thus, to Betty’s question, he 
Made answer, like a traveller bold, 

{His very words I give to you,) 

“The cocks did crow to-whoo, to-whoo, 
And the sun did shine so cold !” 43 * 

—Thus answered Johnny in his glory, 

And that was all his travel’s story. 

XXXII. 

MICHAEL. 

A PASTORAL POEM. 

[Composwl October 11-Decciuber 9,1800.— 

Publlshwl 1800.] 

If from the public way you turn your steps 
Up the tumultuous brook of Green-head 
Ghyll, - 

You will suppose that with an upright 
path 

Your feet must struggle; in such bold 
ascent 

The pastoral mountains front you, face to 

face. 5 

But, courage ! for around that boisterous 
brook 

The mountains have all opened out them¬ 
selves, 

And made a'hidden vallej* of their own. 
No habitation can be seen; but they 
Who journey thither find themselves 
alone 

With a few sheep, >vith rocks and stones, 
and kites 

That overhead are sailing in the sky. 

It is in truth an utter solitude; 


Nor should I have made mention of this 
Dell 

But for one object which you might 
pass by, *5 

Might see and notice not. Beside the 
brook 

Appears a straggling heap of unhewn 
stones! 

And to that simple object appertains 
A story—unenriched with strange events, 

, Yet not unfit, I deem, for the fireside, 20 
I Or for the summer shade. It was the first 
Of those domestic tales that spake to me 
Of Shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, 
men 

I Whom I already loved not verily 
For their onvui sakes, but for the fields 
and hills 25 

Where was their occupation and abode. 
And hence this Tale, while I was yet a 
Boy 

Careless of books, yet having felt the 
power 

Of Nature, by the gentle agency 
Of natural objects, led me on to feel 30 
For passions that were not my own, and 
think 

(At random and imperfectly indeed) 

! On man, the heart of man, and human life, 
i Therefore, altliough it be a history 
Homely and inide, I will relate the same 35 
For the delight of a few natural hearts ; 
And, with yet fonder feeling, for the sake 
Of youthful Poets, who among these hills 
Will be my second self when I am gone. 

Upon the forest-side in Grasmere Vale 
There dwelt a Shepherd, Michael was his 
name; 4 * 

An old man, stout of heart, and strong of 

limb. 

His lx)dily frame had been from youth to 

Of an umisual strength: his mind was 

keen, . 

Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs, 45 
And in his shepherd’s calling he was 
prompt 

And watchful more than ordinary men. 
Hence had he learned the meaning of all 
winds. 
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Of blasts of every tone; and oftentimes, 
When others heeded not, He heard the 
South 50 

Make subterraneous music, like the noise 
Of bajfpipers on distant Hii^hland hills. 
The Shepherd, at such warning, of his 
flock 

Bethought him, and he to himself would 
say, 

“The winds are now devising work for 
me! ” 55 

And, tnilj', at all times, the storm, that 
drives 

The traveller to a shelter, summoned him 
Up to the mountains: he had l>cen alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 
That came to him, and left him, on the 
heights. 60 

So lived ho till his eightieth year was 
past. 

And grossly that man errs, who shouhl 
sui)pose 

That the grtHm valleys, and the streams 
and rocks 

Were thing.s indifferent to the Shepherd’s 
thoughts. 

Fields where with cln*erful spirits he had 
breathed 65 

Tlie common air; lulls which with vigor¬ 
ous step 

He had so often climbed; wliich had 
impressed 

So many incidents uix)n his mind 
Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear; 
Which, like a book, preserved the 
memory ^ 

Of the dumb animals, whom lie had 
saved. 

Had fed or shelteretl, linking to such 
acts 

The certainty of honourable gain ; 

Thase fields, those hills—what could they 
less? had laid 

Strong hold on his affections, were to 
him 7^ 

A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 

The pleasure which there is in life itself. 

His days had not been passed in single¬ 
ness. 

His Helpmate was a comely matron, old— 


Though younger than himself full twenty 
years. 80 

She was a woman of a stirring life. 

Whose heart was in her house: two wheels 
she had 

Of antique form; this large, for spinning 
wool; 

That small, for flax ; and, if one wheel 
had rest. 

It was l)ecause the other was at work. 85 
The Pair had but one inmate in their 
house. 

An only Child, who had been bom to them 
When Michael, telling o’er his years, 
began 

To deem that he was old,—in shepherd’s 
phrase. 

With one foot in the grave. This only 
Son, 90 

With two brave sheep-dogs tried in many 
a storm. 

The one of an inc.Htimablo worth. 

Made all their household. I may truly 

say. 

That they were as a proverb in the vale 
For endless industry. When day wivs 
gone, 95 

And from their occupations out of doors 
The Son and Father were come home, 
even then. 

Their lalwur did not cease; unless when 
all 

T\ime<l to the cleanly supi>er-board, and 
there^ 

Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed 
milk, 100 

Sat round the basket piled witli oaten 
cakes, 

And their plain home-made cheese. Yet 
when the meal 

Was ended, Luke (for so the Son was 
named) 

And his old Father lK)th betook them¬ 
selves 

To such convenient work as might employ 
Their hands by the fire-side; i>erhape to 
canl 106 

Wool for the Housewife's spindle, or 
repair 

Si^me injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe. 
Or other implement of house or field. 
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Down from the ceiling, by the chim¬ 
ney's edge, 1 

That in our ancient uncouth country style 
^Yith huge and black projection over¬ 
browed 

Large space beneath, as duly as the light 
Of day grew dim the Housewife hung a 
lamp; v 

An aged utensil, which had performed 115 
Ser\ice beyond all others of its Icind. 

Early at evening did it bum—and late. 
Surviving comrade of uncounted hours, 
Which, going by from year to year, had 
found, 

And left, the couple neither gay perhaps 
Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with 
hopes, *21 

Living a life of eager industry. 

And now, when Luke had reached his 
eighteenth year, 

There by the light of this old lamp they 
sate, 

Father and Son, while far into the night 
The Housewife plied her owm peculiar 
work, *26 

Making the cottage through the silent 
hours 

Murmur as with the sound of summer flies. 
This light was famous in its neighlxmr- 
hood, 

And was a public S5Tnbol of the life 
That thrifty Pair had lived. For, as it 
chanced, 

Their cottage on a plot of rising groxind 
Stood single, ^^’ith large prospect, north 
and south. 

High into Easedale, up to Dunmail-Raise, 
And westward to the village near the 
lake; ^35 

And from this constant light, so regular, 
And so far seen, the House itself, by all 
^Vho dwelt within the limits of the vale. 
Both old and young, was named The 
Evening Star. 


Thus living on through such a length of 
years, 

The Shepherd, if he loved himself, must 

Have loved his Helpmate; but to Mi¬ 
chael’s heart 


This son of his old age was yet movo 
dear— 

Less from instinctive tenderness, the same 
Fond spirit that blindly works in the 
blood of all— 1-15 

Than that a child, more than all other 
gifts 

That earth can offer to declining man. 
Brings hope vrith it, and forward-looking 

thoughts, 

And stirrings of inquietude, when they 
By tendency of nature needs must fail. 150 
Exceeding w'as the love he bare to liim. 
His heart and his heart’s joy ! For often¬ 
times 

Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms. 
Had done him female service, not alone 
For pastime and delight, as is the use 155 
Of fathers, but with patient mind enforced 
To acts of tenderness; and be had rocked 
HLs cradle, as with a woman’s gentle hand. 


And in a later time, ere yet the Boy 
Had put on boy’s attire, did Michael 

love, 

Albeit of a stern unljending mind, 

To have the Young-one in his sight, 
when he 

Wrought in the field, or on his sheplierd .s 
stool 

Sate with a fettered sheep before him 
stretched 

Under the large old oak, that near liis 
door 

Stood single, and, from matchless depth 
of shade, 

Chosen for the Shearer’s covert from tlie 
sun, 

Thence in our rustic dialect was called 
The Clipping Thee,* a name which yet it 

There, while they two were sitting m the 

shade, ,, 

With others round them, earnest all an 

Would Michael exercise his heart with 

Of fond correction and reproof bestoued 


1 Clipping is tbe word used in the North 0 ; 
England for shearing. 
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Upon tlie Child, if he disturbed the sheep 
By catching at their legs, or with his 
shouts 175 

Scared them, while they laj' still beneath 
t)ie shears. 

And wlien ])y Heaven's good grace the 
boy grew up 

A healtliy Lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two steatly roses that were five years old; 
Then Michael from a winter coppice c\jt 
With his own hand a sapling, whicli he 
hcx)i>ed i8i 

With iron, making it throughout in all 
Due re(iuisites a i)erfect shepherd’s staff. 
And gave it to the Boy; wherewith equipt 
He os a watchman oftentimes was placed 
At gate or gap), to stem or turn tlie flock ; 
And, to his office prematurely called, 187 
There stood the urchin, as yo\i will di\ine» 
Sometliing l>etweon a hindrance and a 
help; 

And for tliis ca»ise not always, I believe. 
Receiving from his Father hire of pjraise; 
Though nought was left undone which 
staff, or voice, 

Or looks, or threatening gestures, could 
perform. 


B»it soon as L\ike, full ten years old, 
could stand 

Against the mountain blasts; and to the 
heights, T95 

Not fearing toil, nor length of weary ways, 
He with his Father daily went nnd they 
Were as compmnions, why should I relate 
That objects which the Shepherd loved 
l)ofore 

Were dearer now? that from the Boy 
there came 200 

Feelings and emanations—things which 
^vere 

Ligljt to the s\m and music to tlio wind ; 
And that the old IStan's heart .soe.metl 
born again? 


Thus in his Father’s sight the Boy 
grew up; 

And now, when ho had reached his eigh* 
Wentli year, 205 

He was his comfort and his daily ho|>e. 


While in this sort the simple household 
lived 

From day to day, to Michael's car there 
came 


Distressful tidings. Long l)efore the time 
Of which I sp>eak, the Shepherd had been 
bound 210 

In s\irety for his brother's son, a man 
Of an industrious life, and ample means; 
B)it unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 
Had prest upon him; and old Michael 
now 

Was summoned to discharge the for* 
feiture, 215 

•V grievous pxmolty, but little loss 
Than half his substance. This unlooked- 
for claim, 

At the first hearing, for a moment took 
More hope out of his life than he sup¬ 
posed 

That any old man ever could have lost, 220 
As soon as he had armed himself with 
strength 

To look his trouble in the face, it seeme<l 
Tlie Shej^herd's solo resource to sell at 
once 

A ix)rtion of his patrimonial fields. 

Such was his first resolve; he thoxight 
again, 225 

.\nd his heart faile<l him. "Isabel,” said 
he, 

Two evenings after he had heard the 
new.s 

"I have been toiling more than seventy 
years, 

And in the o|)en sunshine of God's love 
Have we all lived; yet, if these fields 
of o\ira 23Q 

Should ijass into a stranger’s hand, I think 
That I could not lie quiet in mj' gnwe. 
Our lot is a hard lot; the sun himself 
Has scarcely been more diligent than I; 
And I have lived to 1)6 a fool at last 235 
To iny owm family. An evil man 
That was, and made an evil choice, if he 
W ere false to us; and, if ho wore not false. 
There are ten thousand to whom loss like 


this 

Hud lKx?n no sorrow. I forgive him;— 
but 240 

Twerc better to be dumb than to talk tlnis. 
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When 1 began, ray purpose was to 
speak 

Of remedies and of a cheerful hope. 

0 \ir Luke shall leave us, Isabel; the land 
Shall not go from us, and it shall be 

free; ^-^5 

He shall possess it, free as is the wind 
That' passes over it. W'e have, thou 

know St, . • 1 

Another kinsman—he wU be our friend 

In this distress. He is a prosperous man, 
Thriving in trade—and Luke to him 

shall go, . ^50 

And ^\^th his kinsman’s help and his own 

thrift 

He quickly will repair this loss, and t^ien 
He may return to us. If here he stay, 

What can be done? mere every one is 
poor, 

^Vhat can be gained?” 

At this the old Man paused, 255 
And Isabel sat silent, for her mind 
Was busy, looking back into past times. 
There’s Richard Bateman, thought she to 
herself. 

He was a parish-boy—at the church-door 
They made a gathering for him, shillings, 
pence, 

And halfpennies, wherewith the neigh¬ 
bours bought 

A basket, which they filled with pedlar s 
wares; 

And, udth this basket on his am, the lad 
Went up to London, found a master there, 
Who, out of many, chose the trusty boy 
To go and overlook his merchandise 266 
Beyond the seas; where he grew won¬ 
drous rich, 

And left estates and monies to the poor, 
And, at his birth-place, built a chapel 

floored 

With marble, which he sent from foreign 
lands. 

These thoughts, and many others of like 
sort, 

Passed quickly through the mind of 

And her face brightened. The old Man 
was glad, 

And thus resumed:—“Well, Isabel. this 
scheme 


These two days has been meat and drink 

to me. -75 

Far more than we have lost is left us yet. 

We have enough—I wish indeed that T 
W'ere youngerbut this hope is a gootl 
hope. 

Make ready Luke's best garments, of the 

best . 

Buy for him more, and let us send Inm 

forth . 

To-morrow, or the next day, or to-niglit: 
If he couW go, the Boy should go to¬ 
night.” 


Here Michael ceased, and to the fields 
went forth 

With a light heart. The Housewife for 
five days 

Was restless morn and night, and all day 
long 

W^rought on udth her best fingers to 
prepare 

Things needful for the journey of her son. 
But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 
To stop her in her work: for, when she lay 
By Michael's side, she through the last 

two nights . 

Heard him, how he was troubled m his 

sl^^p • 

And when they rose at morning she 
could see 

That all his hopes were gone. That day 

She said to Luke, while they two by 
themselves 

Were sitting at the door, Thou must 
not go: u * 1 

We have no other Child but thee to lose. 
None to remember—do not go away, 

For if thou leave thy Father he will die.- 
The Youth made answer with a jocund 

voice; ,,, ^ 

\nd Isabel, when she had told her fears, 

Recovered heart. That evening her b«t 

far6 , ^ 

Did she bring forth, and all together lat 

Like happy peop'e roP”*! =>■ Christmas fire. 

With daylight IsaM resumed her wojk; 
And all the ensuing week the hoiee 
appeared 
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As cheerful as a ^rove in Spring?: at length 
The exjiected letter from their kinsman 
came, 

With kind assurances that he would do 
His utmost for tl)e welfare of the B03'; 

To which, requests were added, that 
forthwith 310 

He might Imj sent to him. Ten times or 
more 

The letter was read over; Isal>el 
Went forth to show it to the neighlxmrs 
round; 

Nor was there at that time on English land 
A prouder heart than Lukes. When 
Isaln?! 313 

Had to her hoitse returne<l, the old Man 
said, 

“He shall depart to-morrow." To this 
word 

The Housewife answered, talking much 
of things 

Which, if at such .short notice he should go. 
Would surely Ixs forgotten. But at length 
She gave consent, and Michael was at 

e 4 i.se. 321 

Near the tumultuous brook of Green- 
hea<i Ghyll, 

In that deep valley, Michael had designed 
To l)uild a Sheep-fold; and, before he 
lieard 

The tidings of his melancholy loss, 325 
For this Hjime pur{)ose ho had gather'd up 
A heap of stones, which by the streamlet’s 
edge 

La}’ thrown together, ready for the work. 
With Luke that evening thitherward he 
walked: 

And soon as they had reaclnKl the place 
he stopped, ^ 

And tlius the old ^lan spake to him 
“My son. 

To-morrow thou wilt leave me: with full 
lieart 

I look uiK)n thee, for thou art tlie same 
That wert a i)n)mi8e to me ere thy birth. 
And all thy life ha.st lxM?n mj’ daily joy. 

I will relate to tluH) some little part 336 
Of our two historias; ’twill do thee good 
When thou art from me, even if I should 
touch 


On things thou canst not know of._ 

After thou 

First cam'st into the world—as oft befalls 
To new-born infants—thou didst sleep 
away 

Two daj’s, and blessings from thy Father's 
tongue 

Then fell ui>on thee. Day by day passed 
on. 

And still I loved thee with increasing 
love. 

Never to living ear came sweeter sounds 
Than when I heard thee by our own fire- 
side ^6 

First uttering, >\’ithout words, a natural 
tune; 

^\^nle thou, a feeding Igibe, didst in thy 

joy 

Sing at thy Mother’s breast. Month 
followed month. 

And in the oix'n fields my life was pas8e<l 
And on the mountains; else I think that 
thou 331 

Hadst been brought up upon thy Father’s 
knees. 

But we were playmates. Luke: among 
these hills, 

As well thou knowest, in us the old and 
young 

Have played together, nor with me didst 
thou 333 

Lack any pleasui'e which alx>y enn know.” 
Luke had a manly heart; but at these 
U’ords 

He sobbed aloud. The old Man grasi>ed 
his hand, 

And said, “Naj’, do not take it so—I see 
Tlmt these are things of which I need not 
speak. 360 

—Even to the utmost I have been to thee 
A kind and a good Father: and herein 
I but reiMiy a gift which I myself 
Keceived at otheis’ hands; for, though 
now old 

Beyond the common life of man, I still 365 
Remenilx'r them who loved me in my 
youth. 

Both of tliem sleep together: here they 
liv(Ml, 

As all their Forefathers had done; and, 
when 
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At length their time was come, they were • 
not loth I 

To give their bodies to the family mould. 

I wshed that thou shouldst live the life I 
they lived, 371 ! 

But ’tis a long time to look back, my : 
Son, 

And see so little gain from threescore 

years. I 

These fields were burthened when they 

i 

came to me; ■ 

Till I was forty years of age, not more 375 t 
Than half of my inheritance was mine. 

I toiled and toiled; God blessed me in 
my work, 

And till these three weeks past the land 
was free. 

—It looks as if it never could endure 
Another Master. Heaven forgive me, 
Luke, 380 

If I judge ill for thee, but it seems good 
That thou shouldst go.'’ 

At this the old ^^an paused; 
Then, pointing to the stones near which 
they stood, 

Thus, after a short silence, he resumed : 
This was a work for us; and now, my 
Son, 385 

It is a work for me. But, lay one stone— 
Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own 
hands. 


may live 

To see a better day. At eighty-four 

I .still am strong and haledo thou thy 
part; 390 

I will do mine.—I w'ill begin again 

With many tasks that were resigned to 
thee: 

Up to the heights, and in among the 
storms, 

Will I without thee go again, and do 394 

All works which I was wont to do alone. 

Before I knew thy face.—Heaven bless 
thee, Boy! 

Thy heart these two weeks has been beat¬ 
ing fast 

With many hopes; it should be so—yes- 
yes— 

I knew that thou couldst never have a 
udsh 


To leave me, Luke: thou hast been bound 
to me 400 

Only by links of love: when thou art 
gone, 

AVh.at will lie left to us !—But I forget 
My purposes. Lay now the corner-stone, 
As I requested ; and hereafter, Luke, 
When thou art gone away, should evil 
men 405 

Be thy companions, think of me, my Son, 
And of this moment; hither turn thy 
thoughts, 

And God ^vill strengthen thee: amid all 
fear 

And all temptation, Lulce, I pray that 
thou 

May’st >>ear in mind the life thy Fathers 
lived, 410 

>Vho, being innocent, did for that ca\ise 
Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare 
thee well— 

When thou retum'st, thou in this place 
wilt see 

A work which is not here: a covenant 414 
'T^^^ll be between us; but, whatever fate 
Befall thee, I shall love tliee to the last, 
And bear thy memory with me to the 
grave.” 

The Shepherd ended here; and Luke 
stooped down, 

his Father had requested, laid 
The first stone of the Sheep-fold. At the 
sight 420 

The old Mans gi'ief broke from him ; to 
his heart 

He presided his Son, he kissM him and 
wept; 

And to the house together they returned. 
—Hushed was that House in peace, or 
seeming peace, 

Ere the night fell:—with morrow’s da^vn 
the Boy 4^5 

Began his journey, and, when he had 
reached 

The public way, he put on a bold face; 
And all the neighbours, as he passed their 
doors, 

Came forth with wishes and mth farewell 
prayers, ^ 4^9 

i That followed him till he was out of sight. 

F 3 


Nay, Boj’, be of good hope;—we Vx)th 1 And, as 
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A gfxxl n.‘iH)rt did from tlieir Kinsman 
come. 

Of liuke and liis well-doinic: and the Boy 
Wrote lovinjr lettei-s, fiill uf wondnnis 
news, ' 

Wlucli, as tfie Housewife plii.-used it. weiv 
throngliout 434 

“The prettiest letters that were ever stvii.'* 
Ji(*th parents read them with rejoieinir ' 
hearts, 

80, many inontlis passed on: and onoe ! 
a^ain 

The Sliepherd went alwut his daily ^\•orU 
With confident and cheerful thoii^dits; 
and now 

8onictimes when lie could find a leisure 
hour 440 

He to that valley t»M)k his nay, and theix' 
WrouKht at the Sheep fold. Meantime 
Luke lx>gau 

To slacken in his iluty ; and, at length. 

He in the dissolute city gave hiinstdf 
To evil coui-ses: ignominy and shame 445 
Fell on liim, so that he was driven at last 
To seek a hiding-jilaee l>eyond tlie .seas. 

Tliore is a comfort in the stixmgtli of 
love; 

Twill make a tiling cndurahle, which else 
Would overset the hrain, or luvak the 

h(‘art: 4-0 

I have <tonvei^ed with more than one who 
well 

Kememlier the ohl Man, and what he was 
Yeara aft« 3 r lie had hoard this heavj* news. 
His iKxli!}- frame had Ikhui fii>m youth to 
age 

Of an unusual strength. Among the nnks \ 
Ho went, and still looked up to sun and 
cloud, 436 

And listened to the wind; and. as In'toiv, i 
I’erformed all kinds of lalHUir for hts 
shwp. 

Ami for the land, his small inheritance. 
And to that hollow <lell fixini time to 

time 4(3Q 

Vid he repair, to Imild the Fold of which 
His flcH'k had need. ’Tis not forgotten 
yet 

The pity which was then in every heart 
X^or the old Man -and ‘tis Mievetl by all 


Tliat manj'and many a day he thither went. 

And never lifted up a single stone. 466 

• 

Tlieiv, hy the Sheep-fold, sometimes 
was he seen 

Sitting alone, or with his faithful Pog. 
’riien old, Ix'side him, lying at his feet. 
The length of full seven year's, from time 
to time, 470 

He at tlie Imilding of tliis Shwp-fold 
wixmght. 

And left the weirk unfinished when he 
died. 

Thi-ee years, or little more, did I>‘al>el 
Survive her llnsband: at her ileatli the 
estate 

N\'as sold, and went into a stninger’s 
hand. 473 

The Cottage whicli was named the F.VRN- 
IN’O Stau 

Is gone—the ploughshare has l»oen thixuigh 
the ground 

On whicli it stinxl; great changes iiave 
IxHMi wrought 

In all the neighlxmrhiHKl:—yet the oak 
is left 

Tliat gix'w beside their (Uhu'; and the 
ixunains 4S0 

Of the \mfinishe<l Slieep-fold may l*e seen 
Beside the boisteixms bixK>k of Given- 
head Ghyll. 

XXXIII, 

THE WIDOW ON WINDERMERE 

SIDE. 

(C’omiHmsI m't (?).-l>uMls!u\l H42.1 

I. 

How lieautiful when up a lofty height 
Honour ascends among tlie humblest 
lK*or» 

And ftvling sinks as dtvp! See there the 
door 

Of One, a ^\ idow, left btuieath a weight 
Of blameless debt. On evil Fortune’s* 
spite ^ 

Slie wastoil no conipliunt. but strove to 
make 

A just repai'ment, l>oth for consL'it>nc^ 
sake 

And that herself and heri should stand 
upright 
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In the world s eye. Her work when day¬ 
light failed 

Paused not, and through the depth of 
night she kept lo 

Such earnest vigils, that belief prevailed 

With some, the noble Creature never 
slept; 

But, one by one, the hand of death as¬ 
sailed 

Her children from her inmost heart be- 
wept. 


She smiles as if a martyr's crown were 
won: 

Oft, when light bivaks through clouds or 
waving trees, 

With outspread arms and fallen upon lier 
knees 

The Mother hails in her descending Son 

An Angel, and in earthly ec.stasios 4 ' 

Her own angelic glory seems )>egim. 

xxxrv^ 


ir. j 

Tiie brother mourned, nor ceased her 
tears to flow, 15 

Till a udnter’s noon-day placed her btuied 
Son 

Before her eyes, last child of many gone— 
His raiment of angelic white, and lo ! 

His very feet bright as the dazzling snow 
Which they are touching; j’ea far brighter, 
even 20 

As that whicli comes, or seems to come, 
from heaven, 

Suniasses aught these elements can show. 
Much she rejoiced, trusting that from 
that hour 

^\1late■er befell she could not grieve or 
pine; 

But the Transfigured, in and out of season, 
Apr^eared, and spiritual presence g.iined 
a ix)wer 26 

Over material forms that mastered reason. 
Oh, gracious Heaven, in pity make her 
thine \ 

III. 

* 

But why that prayer? as if to her could 
come 

No good but by the way that leads to 
bliss 30 

Tlirough Death,—so judging we should 
judge amiss. 

Sjinee reason failed want is her threatened 
doom. 

Yet frequent transports mitigate the 
gloom; 

Nor of ihrfte maniacs is she one that kiss 
The air or laugh upon a precipice; 35 

No, passing through strange sufferings 
toward the tomb, 


THE ARMENIAN LADY’S LOVE. 

[Composcil 1830.—Published 1835.] 

[The subject of the following poem Is from the 
Orlautlus of the author’s friend, Kcnelm Henry 
Digl»y : and the liberty is taken of inscribing it 
to him as an acknowledgment, however unwor¬ 
thy, of pleasure and instruction derived front Iti- 
numerous an»l valuable writings, illustmtivc of 
tile piety and cliivalry of the olden time.] 

I. 

You have heard “a Spanish La<ly 
How she wooed an English man 
Hear now of a fair Armenian, 

Daughter of the pixuid Soldan ; 

How she loved a Christian Slave, and 
told her pain 5 

By word, look, deed, with hope that he 
might love again. 

II. 

“Pluck that rose, it moves my liking," 
Said she, lifting up her veil; 

“Pluck it for me, gentle gardener. 

Ere it wither and grow pale.” lo 

“Princess fair, I till the ground, but may 
not take 

From twig or bed an humbler flower, even 
for 3'our sake ! ” 

III. 

“Grieved am I, submissive Christian ! 

To behold thy captive state ; 

Women, in your land, may pity 15 
(May they not?) the unfortunate.” 

1 See In Percy’s Reliques that fine old biilL'id, 
“The Spanish Lady’s Love;” from which Poem 
the form of stanza, as suitable to dialogue, is 

1 adopted. 
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"Yes, kind Lady! otherwise man could 
not bear 

Life, which to every one that breathes is : 
full of care.” 

IV. 

“Worse than idle Ls compassion ' 

If it end in tears and sighs; 20 * 

Thee from Ixmdage would I rescue 
And from vile indignities; 

Nurtured, as thy mien bespeaks in high 
degree. 

Look up—and lielp a hand tlmt longs to 
set thee free.” ! 


“Whence the undeserved mistrust? Too 
wide apart 

Our faith hath been,—O would that eyes 
could see the heart! ” 

IX. 

“Tempt me not, I pray ; my doom is 
These base implements to wield ; 50 

Kusty lance, I ne'er shall grasp thee, 
Ne'er assoil my cobwebbed shield I 

Never see my native land, nor castle 
towers, 

Nor Her who thinking of me thei*e counts 
widowed hours.” 


V. 

‘ Lady ! dread the wish, nor venture 25 
In .such i>eril to engage; 

Think how it would stir against j’ou 
Yo\ir most loving father’s rage: 

Sad deliverance would it lx*, and yoked 
with shame, 

Shf)uld troubles overflow on lier from 
whom it came.” 30 

VI. 

“Generous Frank ! the just in effort 
Are of inward peace sectiro; 
Hardshij)s for the brave enco»mtero<l 
Kven the feeblest may endure: 

If almighty grace through mo thy chains 
unbind, 

My father for slave'.s work may scvk'a 
slave ill mind.” 

VII. 

“Princess, at this burst of goodness, 

^ My long-frozen heart grows warm! ” 
Yet you make all courage fruitless, 

Me to save from chance of harm : 40 

Lea<ling such companion I that gilded 
dome. 

Yon minarets would gladly leave fur his 
worst homo.” 

VIII. 

* ■ Feeling tunes your voice, fair Princess! 

And your l)row is free from scorn, 
r"lse these words would come like 
mockery, 

Shari>er than the pointetl thorn.” ^ 


X. 

“Prisoner! pardon youthful fancies, 55 
Wt«dded ? If you c««, say no! 

Blessed is and be your consort; 

Hopes I cherished—let them go ! 
Handmaid's priNulego would leave my 
purpose free, 

Without another link to my felicity.'’ 60 

XI. 

“Wedded love with loyal Christians. 

Liuly, is a mystery rare; 

Bcnly, heart, and soul in union. 

Make one being of a pair.” 

“Humble love in mo would look for no 
retuni, 65 

Soft as a guiding star that cheers, but 
cannot bum.” 

XII. 

“Gracious Allah ! by such title 
Do I dare to thank the Gwl. 

Him who thus exalts thy spirit. 

Flower of an unchristian s<kI ! 70 

Or hast thou put off xrings which thou in 
heaven dost wear? 

What liave I seen, and heard, or dreamt? 
where am I? where?” 

XIII. 

Hero broke off the dangerous converse: 

I.x‘ss impassioned wonls might U*U 
How the pair escaped together, 75 

Tears not wanting, nor a knell 
Of .*om>w in her heart while through her 
father’s door, 

And from her narrow world, sl»e ixissed 
for evermore. 
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XIV. 

But affections higher, holier, 

Urged her steps; she shrunk from 
trust 8o , 

In a sensual creed that trampled 
Woman's birthright into dust. 

Little be the wonder then, the blame be 
none, ' 

If she, a timid Maid, hath put such bold¬ 
ness on. I 

XV. I 

Judge both Fugitives with knowledge: ; 

In those old romantic days 86 , 

^Mighty were the soul’s commandments ! 
To support, restrain, or raise. | 

Foes might hang upon their path, snakes i 
rustle near, j 

But nothing from their inward selves had 
they to fear. 90 

XVI. 

Thought infirm ne’er came l>etween 
them, j 

Whether printing desert sands 
With accordant steps, or gathering 
Forest-fruit with social hands; ! 

Or whispering like two reeds that in the 
cold moonbeam 95 

Bend with the breeze their heads, beside , 
a crystal stream. 

XVII. 

On a friendly deck reposing 1 

They at length for Venice steer; 

There, w’hen they had closed their 

^•oyage, 

One, who daily on the pier 100 

Watched for tidings from the East, be¬ 
held his Lord, 

Fell down and clasped his knees for joy, , 
not uttering word. 

XVIII. 

Mutual was the sudden transport; 

Breathless questions followed fast, | 
Years contracting to a moment, 105 

Each word greedier than the last; 

“ Hie thee to the Countess, friend! return 
with speed. 

And of this Stranger speak by whom her 
lord was freed. 


XIX. 

“Say that I, who might havelanguisherl 
Drooped and pined till life was spent, 
Now before the gates of Stolberg in 
My Deliverer would present 
For a crowding recompense, the precious 
grace 

Of her who in my heart still holds her 
ancient place. 

XX. 

“ Makeithnoum that my Companion 115 
Is of royal eastern blood, 

Thii-sting after all perfection, 

Innocent, and meek, and good, 
Tliough witli misbelievers bred ; Init tliat 
dark night 

Will holy Clmrcli disi>ei*se by Ijeams of 
gospel-liglit." 120 

XXI. 

Swiftly went that grey-haired Servant, 
Soon returned a tru.«»ty Page 
Charged with greetings, benedictions, 
Thanks and praises, each a gage 
For a sunny thought to cheer the Stran¬ 
gers way. 125 

Her virtuous scruples to remove, her fears 
allay. 

XXII. 

And how blest the Reunited, 

While beneath their castle-walls 
Runs a deafening noise of welcome !- 
Blest, though every tear that falls 130 
Doth in its silence of past soitow tell. 

And makes a meeting seem most like a 
dear farewell. 

XXIII. 

Through a haze of human nature, 
Glorified by heavenly light. 

Looked the beautiful Deliverer 135 
On that overpowering sight, 

While across her virgin cheek pure blushes 

strayed. 

For every tender sacrifice her heart had 
made. 
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XXIV. 

On the ground the weeping Countess 
Knelt and kissed the Stranger's liand; 
Act of soul-devoted homage, 141 

Pledge of an eternal band : 

Xor did aught of future days that kiss 
belie, 

\Miicli, with a generous shout, the crowd 
did ratify. 


XXV. 

Constant to the fair Armenian, 145 

Gentle pleasures round her moved. 
Like a tutelary spirit 
Peverenced, like a sister loved. 
Christian meekness smoothed for all the 
path of life, 

WTio, loving most, should wiseliest love, 
their only strife. 150 

XXVI. 

Mute memento of that union 
In a Saxon church survivcis 
^Vhe^e a cross-legged Knight lies sculi)- 
turc<l 

.Vs between two wedded Wives— 
Figures with armorial signs of race and 
birth, 

-\nd tlif vain rank the pilgrims boi'e 
wlule yet on earth. 

XXXV. 

LOVING AND LIKING: 

lUREOULAU VEn.SES 

Adijukssku to a Guild. 

(«Y MY SISTER.) 

[t’omposod 1832—Piibllshod IS35.] 

TiiKiiK s moi*e in words than I can teach • 
Yet listen. Child !-I would not preach ; 
Put only give some plain dim'tiona 
To guide your speech and your affections. 

not you love a roasted fowl ^ 

Put 3'ou may love a screaming owl. 

And, if you can, the unwieldy toad 
That crawls from his secure uIkxIo 
Within the mossy garden wall 
When evening dews begin to fall. 10 


Oil! mark the beauty of his ej’e: 

What wondei-s in that circle lie! 

So clear, so bright, our fathers said 
He wears a jewel in his head ! 

And when, upon some showerj' day, 15 
Into a path or public wa3’ 

A frog leaps out from bordering grass. 
Startling the timid as they pass, 

Do you observe him, and end<?avour 
To take the intruder into favour; 20 

Learning from him to find a reason 
For a light heart in a dull season. 

And you may love him in the pool. 

That is for him a happy school. 

In which he 8\\'ims as taught by nature, 25 
Fit pattern for a human creature, 
Glancing amid the water bright, 

And sending upward sparkling light. 

Nor blush if o’er your heart be stealing 
A love for things that have no feeling: 50 
The spring's first rose by 5’ou espied, 

May fill your breast with joyful pride; 
And you may love the strawberry-flower, 
And love the strawberry in its bower; 

Put when the fruit, so often praised 35 
For lieauty, to your lip is mise<l, 

Say not you ht'e the delicate treat. 

Put like it, enjoy it, and thankfully eat. 

Long may you love your pensioner 
mouse, 

Thougli one of a trilie that torment the 
bouse: 40 

Nor dislike for her cruel sport the cat 
Deadly foe Ixith of mouse and rat; 
Hememlx'r she follows the law of her kind. 
And Instinct is neither waj’ward nor 
blind. 

Tlien think of her beautiful gliding form, 
Her tread that would scaroelj’ crush a 
wonn, 46 

And her stwthing song by the winter fire, 
Soft as the dying throb of the U’re, 

I would not circumscribe your love: 

It may soar with the eagle and brood with 
the dove, 

May pierce the earth 3vith the patient 
mole. 

Or track the luxlgtdiog to his hole. 

Loving and liking are the solace of life, 
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Rock t!ie cradle of 303', smooth tlie death- | 
bed of strife. 

You love your father and your mother, 55 
Your grown-up and j'our baby brother; 
You love j’our sister and your friends, 

And countless blessings which God sends: 1 
And while these right affections play, 

You lire each moment of your day; 60 

They lead you on to full content, 

And likings fresh and innocent, 

That store the mind, the memory feed, 
And prompt to many a gentle deed: 

Rut likings come, and pass away ; 65 

•Tis love that remains till our latest day : 
Our heavenward guide is holy love, 

And will be our bliss with saints above. 

XXXVI. 

FAREWELL LINES. 

[Composed 1S28 (?).—Published 184-2.1 
“High bliss is only for a higher state,’’ 


When wandering among lakes and hills 
I note, 

Once more, those ereatui'es thus by nature 
paired, 

And guarded iu their trancpnl state of 
life, 

Even, as your happy presence to iny iniTid 

Their union brought, will they’ repai' the 
debt, 26 

And send a thankful spirit back to you, 

With hope tliat wo, dear Friends! shall 
meet again. 

XXXVII. 

I 

1 THE REDBREAST. 

I . 

(SUGGESTEP IN A WESTMOBEL.4ND COTTAGE.) 

! [Composed 1834.—Published 1835.] 

Driven in by Autunin’.s sharpening air 
From half-stripped woods and pastures 
bare. 

Brisk Robin seeks a kindlier home: 

Xot like a beggar is he come, 


But, surely, if severe afflictions borne [ 
With patience merit the reward of peace. 
Peace ye deserve; and may the solid good, 
Sought by a \rise though late exchange, 
and here 5 

With bounteous hand beneath a cottage- 

roof 

To you accorded, never be withdrawn, 

Nor for the world’s best promises re¬ 
nounced. 

Most soothing was it for a welcome 
Friend, 

Fresh from the crowded city, to behold 10 
That lonely union, privacy so deep, 

Such calm emplojunents, such entire con¬ 
tent. 

So when the rain is over, the storm laid, 

A pair of herons oft-times have I seen, 
Upon a rocky islet, side by side, 15 

Drying their feathers in the sun, at ease ; 
And so, when night \vith grateful gloom 
had fallen, 

Two glow-worms in such nearness that 

they shared, ^ ^ 

As seemed, their soft self-satisfying 
Each with the other, on the dewy grmmd, 
Where He that made them blesses their 

repose.— 


But enters as a looked-for guest, S 

Confiding in his ruddy breast. 

As if it were a natural shield 
Charged with a blazon on the field, 

Due to that good and pious deed 
Of wiiich we in the Ballad read. 10 

But pensive fancies putting bj’. 

And wild-wood soitows, speedily 
He plays the expert ventrilociuist; 

Xiid, caught by glimpses now—now 
missed, 

Puzzle-s the listener with a doubt 15 

If the soft voice he throws about 
Comes from within doors or without! 
Was ever sueli a sweet confusion, 
Sustained by delicate illusion ? 

He s at your elbow—to your feehng ^ 20 
The notes are from the floor or ceiling , 
And there s a riddle to be gues^d, 

Till you have marked his heaving chest, 
\nd busy throat wliose sink and swell 
Betray the Elf that loves to dweU 2= 
In Robin's bosom, as a chosen ceU. 

Heart-pleased we smile upon the Bird 
If seen, and with like ple.osure sirred 
Commend him, when he’s only heard. 
But smaU and fugitive our gam ?< 
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Compared with hers who long hath lain. 
With languid limbs and patient head 
Reposing on a lone sick-bed ; 

Wiere now she daily hears a strain 
That cheats her of t<x) bus5' cares, 35 
Eases her pain, and helps lier prayers. 

And who but tliis dear Bird lx*guiled 
The fever of that pale-faced Child ; 

Now c<x)Iing, with his passing wing, 

}Ier forehead, like a breeze of Spring; 40 
iiecalling now, with descant soft 
Shed round her i)illow from aloft. 

Sweet thouglits of angels hovering nigh. 
And the invi.sible sympathy i 

Of “Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and 
John, [ 

Blessing the bed she lies uixm ?“ * 

And .sometimes, ju.st as listening ends 
In sluml>er. with the cadence blends 
A dream of tliat low-war))led hymn 
Which old folk, fondB' pleasetl to trim 
Lamps of faith, now burning dim, 

Saj’ tliat the CheruKs <“arvt*<l in .stime, 
When clouds gave way at dead of night 
And the ancient church was tilled with 
ligiit, 

tr.sed to sing in lieaveiiL' tom*. j 

AlK)ve and round the aacrt*d places 
Tliey guard, with wingtVl baby.faces. 


To scare him as a trespasser, 

And he belike will flinch or start. 

Good friends he has to take his part; 
One chiefly, who with voice and look 
Pleads for him from the chimney-nook, 
Where sits the Dame, and wears away 
Her long and vacant holiday ; 

With images about her heart. 

Reflected from the years gone by, 

On human nature's second infancy. 


XXXVIIL 

HER EYES ARE WILD. 
[Cotnposwi 1793.—PuhllslicU 1793.] 


I. 

Hi:n eyes are wild, her head is bare. 
The sun has burnt her coal-black hair; 
Her eyebrows have a rusty stain. 

And .she came far from over the main. 
She has a baby on her arm, 

Or else she were alone : 

And underneath the hay-stack warm. 
And on the greenwood stone. 

She talked and sung the wo(xis among. 
And it was in the English tong\ie. 




c 


10 


Thrice happy Croatui'c ! in all lands 
Nurtured by haspitable hands: 

Free entrance to this cot has he. 6c 

Entrance an<I exit lH)th yrt frtv; 

And when the keen unrufHe<l weather, 
Tlmt thus brings man and bird together. 
Shall with ita pleaaantne.*<.s ho past, 

.yid (■.'usement clascxl and dcK)r made fast, 
1 o kwp at bay the howling bhust. 66 
Jfc need.s not fear the season's rage, 

For tlie whole house is Robin’s cage 
Whether the bird flit heiv or there, 

Oer table /ilt, or perch on chair, 70 

Though some may frtnvn and make'a 
stir. 


* Tlie Mords— 

“aiatthew, Mark, and Luke, and Julin, 
bless the bed that I Uc on,’’ 

are part of a child's prayer, still In gcuenil 
through the northern counties. 


use 


n. 

“ Sweet babe ! they say that I am mad. 
But nay, my heart is far too glad; 

Ami I am happy when I sing 
Full many a sad and doleful thing: 
Then, lovely kaby, do not fear! 

I pra5' thee have no fear of me; 

But safe as in a cradle, here 
My lovely Imby! tho\» shalt lx-: 

To thee I know too much I owe; 

I cannot work thee any woe. 


HI. 

“A fire was once within my brain; 
And in my head a dull, dull jwin ; 

And fiendish faces, one, two, three, 
Hung at my breast, and pulled at me; 
But then there came a sight of joy; 

It came at once to do mo good; 

I waked, and saw my little Ix'ty, 

My little boy of flesh and blood; 
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oil joy for me that sight to see ! ‘Tis fair enough for thee, my dove ! 65 

For he ^^■as here, and only he. 30 My beauty, little child, is 

1 But thou live with me in love; 


rv. I 

“ Suck, little babe, oh suck again ! 

It cools my blood ; it cools my brain ; 

Thy lips I feel them, baby ! they 
Draw from my heart the pain away. 

Oil [ press me with thy little hand; 35 
It loosens sometliing at my chest; 

About that tight and deadly band 
I feel thy little fingers prest. 

Tl\e breeze I see is in the tree: 

It comes to cool my balje and me. 40 

V. 

♦ 

Oh ! love me, love mo, little boy ! 

Thou art thy mother’s only joy ; 

And do not dread the waves below, 

When oer the sea-rock’s edge we go; 

The high crag cannot work me harm, 45 
Kor leaping torrents when they howl; 
The l>abe I carry on my arm. 

He .saves for me my precious soul; 

Then happy lie; for blest am I; 

Without me my sweet babe would die. 50 

VI. 

“Tlien do not fear, my boy ! for thee 
Bold as a lion will I be; 

And I will always be thy guide, 

Through hollow snows and rivers wide. 
I’ll build an Indian bower; I know 55 
The leaves that make the softest bed: 

And if from me thou vi-ilt not go, 

But still be true till I am dead. 

My pretty thing 1 then thou shalt sing 
As merry as the birds in spring. 60 

VII. 

“Thy father cares not for my breast, 

’Tis thine, sweet baby, there to rest; 

’Tis all thine own !—and if its hue 
Be changed, that was so fair to view. 


And what if my poor cheek be brown ? 

’Tis well for me thou canst not see 
How pale and wan it else would be. 70 

VIII. 

“Dread not their taunts, my little Life ; 

I am thy father’s wedded wife ; 

And underneath the spreading tree 
We two will live in honesty. 

If his sweet he could forsake, 75 
With me he never would have stayed; 
From him no harm my babe can take; 

But he, poor man ! is wTetchecl made; 

And every day we two will pray 

For him that’s gone and far away 80 

IX. 

“I’ll teach my Ixjy the sweetest things: 

I ’ll teach him how tlie owlet sings. 

2kly little balie ! thy lips are still, 

And thou hast almost sucked thy fill. 
—Where art thou gone, my own dear 
child? 85 

What wicked looks are those I see? 

Alas ! Alas ! that look so wild. 

It never, never came from me: 

If thou art ma<l, my pretty lad. 

Then I must be for ever sad. 90 

X. 

“ Oh ! smile on me, my little lamb ! 

For I thy oum dear mother am : 

My love for thee has well been tried : 

I’ve sought thy father far and wide. 

I know the poisons of the shade; 95 

I know the earth-nuts fit for food: 

Then, pretty dear, be not afraid : 

We ’ll find thy father in the wood. 

Now laugh and be gay, to tlie woods 

away! ,. r 

And there, my babe, we’ll hve for 
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POEMS ON THP naming OF PLACES. 




ADVEKTISEMENT. 

Hy pcr>oiis rc.si«lcnt In the country, nn<I iitUiche<l to niml ohjccU, many pincoa will be found 
or of unknown nunics, where little Incidents must have occurred, or feelings been oxih> 
ricnccd, which will have given to such places a private and jicculinr Interest. From a wish to give 
some sort of rccort! to such Incidents, aiul renew the gratification of such foclings. Names haw 
iK-en given to Places hy the Author ami some of his Friends, and the following Poems written 


I. 

(Cuini>osc<l 1800.—PuhllshtNl ISOO.J 

It \va.s an April morning: fresli and clear 
Tlie Rivulet, delighting in its strength, 
Ran with a young man's si)et*d; and yet 
the voice 

Of waters which the winter had snpplie<l 
Was softened down into a vernal tone. 5 
The spirit of enjoyment and dosin', 

.Vnd hopes and wishes, from all living 
things 

Went circling, like a multitude of sounds. 
Tlie budding groves seemed eager to urge 
on 

Tlie steps of .T\ino; as if their various Inics 
Wore only hindrances that stocxl l)etwtvn 
Tliem and their object: but, meanwhile, 
prevailed 12 

Sucli an entire contentment in the air 
Tliat every naked ash, and tardy tree 
Yet leafless, showed as if the eountonanee. 
With which it looktxl on this delightful 
fbiy 

Were native to the summer.—Vp the 
brcx)k 

I roamed in the confusion of my heart, 
.Alive to all things and forgetting all. 

At length I to a sudden turning came 20 
Tn this continuous glen, where down a rock 
The Stream, so arvlent in its eoursi* Ivfon', 

Sent forth such sallies of glad sound, that 
all 

AVliicli T till then had heard aiiix'artxl the 
\’oice 

Of common i)leasiiro: beast and binl, tlie 
lamb, 


The sliepherd's dog, the linnet and the 
tlirush, 

Viwl with tliis waterfall, and made a song 
Wliich, while I listened, soemeil like the 
wild growth 

Or like some natural produce of the nir. 
That could not cease to be. Green leaves 
were here; ^ 

But ’twas tlie foliage of the rocks—the 
biix'h. 

The yew, the holly, and the bright green 
thorn, 

AVith lianging islands of resplendent 
furze: 

And on a summit, distant a short siwee, 
By any who should look beyond the dell 35 
A .single mountain-cottage might be seen. 
I gazed and gazed, and to myself I siiid, 
Our thoughts at least are ours; and this 
wild iuH>k, 

My Emxi.\^, I will dedicate to thee.’* 

-Soon did the si>ot betomo my other 

liome, 40 

My dwelling, and my out-of-doors abode. 
And of the Shepherds who have seen me 
thei'e. 

To whom I sometimes in our idle U\lk 
Have told this fancy, two or thret', jx'r- 
hai^s, 

Years after we are gone and in onr gi*Aves, 
ANHion they have catise to sjK'ak of this 
Nrild phuxN 46 

it by the name of Emma's Dell, 

» Kmma: tiio ihkIs sister nora, just as Ejji- 
mchne Is olscwlu'iv usixl tvs a pscuilonym for 
Donuliy. See wlilors note on To a Brtffrrjfu 
l>. 897.-Ka 
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II. 

TO JOANNA. ! 

[Composed August, 1300 .—Published 1300.1 

Amid the smoke of cities did you pass 
The time of early youth; and there you 
learned, 

From years of quiet industry, to lo\e 
The living Beings by your own fire-side, 
With such a strong devotion, that your ; 

heart ^ 

Is slow to meet the sympathies of them 
Who look upon the hills with tendemesjs 
'And make dear friendships with the 
streams and groves. 

Yet we, who are transgressors in this kind. 
Dwelling retired in our simplicity lo 
Among the woods and fields, we love you 
well, 

Joanna ! and I guess, since you havelietm 
So distant from us now for two long yeai-s, 
That you tvill gladly listen to discourse 
However trivial if you thence be taught 
That they, with whom you once were 
happy, talk 

Familiarly of you and of old times. 


While I was seated, now some ten days 
past. 

Beneath those lofty til's, that overtop 
Their ancient neighbour, the old steeple- 
tower, 20 

The Vicar from his gloomy house hard by 
Came forth to greet me; and, when he 
had asked, 

“How fares Joanna, that wild-hearted 
Maid! 

And when will she ret\irn to us? he 

paused; , 

And, after short exchange of village neu's, i 
He with grave looks demanded for what 
cause, “ 

Reviving obsolete idolatry, 

I, like a Runic Priest, in characters 
Of formidable size had chiselled out 
Some uncouth name upon the native rock, 
Above the Rotha, by the forest-side. 31 
—Now, by those dear immunities of heart 
Engendered between malice and time love, 
I was not loth to l)e so catechised, 

And this was my reply “ As it befell, 


One summer morning we h.ad walked 
abroad 3 ^ 

At break of day, Joanna and my.self. 

—-Twas that delightful season when tlie 

broom, 

Full-flowered, and visible on every steep. 
Along tlie copses runs in veins of gold. 40 
Our pathway led us on to Rotha's banks; 
And, when we came in front of that tall 
rock 

That eastward looks, I there stopped sliort 
—and stood 

Tracing the lofty barrier ivith my eye 
From base to summit; such delight I 
found 

To note in shrub and tree, in stone and 
I flower, 

: Tiiat intermixture of delicious hues, 

Along so vast a surface, all at once. 

In one impre.ssion, by connecting force 
Of their own beauty, imaged in the heart.^ 

; —When I had gazed perhaps two minutes’ 

1 space, 

Joanna, looking in my eye.s beheld 
That ravishment of mine, and laughed 

i aloud. 

The Rock, like something starting from a 

Took up the Lady’s voice, and laughed 

again; , ,, > 

That ancient Woman seated on Holm-crag 

Was ready with her cavern; Hammar-scar, 

\nd the tall Steep of Silver-how. sent fortli 

A noise of laughter; southern Loughngg 

heard. 

And Fairfield answered witli a mountain 

tone; ^ 

Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 
Carried the Lady's voice,—old Skiddaw 

blew , 

His speaking-trumpetback out of the 

clouds , . ^, 

Of Glaramara southward came the ’ 

And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty 

head. 

-Now whether (said I to our cordial 

Friend, . 

^Vho in the hey-day of astonishment 
Smiled in my face) this nei-e in simple 

A Nvorraccomplished by the biotl.erhood 
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Of ancient mountains, or my ear was 
touched 70 

With dreams and visionary impulses 
To me alone imparted, sure I am 
Tliat there was a loud uproar in tho hills. 
And, while we both were listeninjf, to my 
side 

Tlie fair Joanna drew, as if she wished 75 
To shelter from some object of her fear. 
—And hence, lontj afterwards, when eigh- 
twn moons 

^\'e^o wasted, as I chanced to walk alone 
Beneath tins rock, at sunrise, on a calm 
And silent morning, I .sat down, and there, 
In memory of affections old and true, 81 
I ciuselled out in those rude characters 
Joanna's name deep in tlio living stone:— 
And I, and all who dwell by my fireside. 
Have called tho lovely rock, Joanna's 
Rock.” 3- 

Notk.— In C'mnhcrlnml an<l Wcslmorelaml arc 
several Inscriptions, npini the native rock, which, 
from the wiustliijj of time, ami the rudeness of the 
workmiinship, have been mistaken for Runic. 
They are, without douht, Roman. 

The Rotha, mentioned hi this i.oom, is the 
River which, flowing' IhrouKh the lakes of (Jnus- 
mere and Rydal, falls Into Wlnamlennero. On 
Ilelm-emg, that Imprc.-vslve .sIiikIo numnUiln at 
the hcml of tho \'ule of Gnismere. U a rock which 
fiom most jMiints of view Iwars a striking resem- 
hlaiicc to an old Woman cowering. Close by this 
rock Is one of tlio.se llssures iir caverns, which In 
the language of the country are chilled dungeons. 
Most of the inounUilns here nienlloncsl Inimo- 
<natcly surround the Vale of (Jnusinerv; of the 
(*thcr^ some arc at a consldemhle dUtnnee hut 
they belong to tho same cluster. 

IIT. 

rConipo.sc<l 18f>0.-Puhllshe»i 1800.) 

Tiikrk is an Eminence,—of these our hills 
The la.st that parleys with the setting sun; 
We can l)ehold it from our orchard seat; * 
And, when at evening we pursue our walk 
Along tho public way, tin's Peak, so high 
Aljove us, and so distant in its height, 6 
Ih visible; and often seems to send 
Its own deep quiet to restore our hearts. 
The meteors make of it a favourite haunt: 
The star of Jove, so l)eautiful and large ! 
In the mid heavens, is never half so fair i 


As when he shines above it. ’Tis in truth 
The loneliest place we have among the 
clouds. 

And She who dwells with me, whom I 
have loved 

With such communion that no place on 
earth j~ 

Can ever be a solitude to me, 

Hath to this lonely Summit given my 
Name. 

IV. 

[CoiniKiscd October 10, lSOO.-Puhllsb(Hl 1800.) 

A NARROW girdle of rough stones and crags,' 
A rude and natural causeway, interposed 
Between the water and a winding slojve 
Of coi^se and thicket, leaves the eastern 
shore 

Of Grasmere safe in its own privacy: 5 

And there myself and two beloved Friends, 
One calm September morning, ere the mist 
Had altogether yielded to the sun, 
Sauntered on this retired and difficult way. 

-Ill suits tho road with one in haste; 

but wo JO 

Played with our time; and, as wo strolled 
along. 

It was o\»r occupation to observe 
Such objects os tho waves had tossed 
ashore— 

Feather, or leaf, or weed, or withered 
Ixuigh, 

I^ch on the other heai)ed, along the line 
Of the dry wreck. And, in our vacant 
mood, j(3 

Not seldom did we stop to watch some tuft 
Of dandelion seed or thistle's lieard, 

That skimmeti tho surface of the dead 
calm lake, 

Suddenly halting now—a lifeless stand I 
And starting off again with freak assudden; 
In .all itssportivewanderings, all thewhile. 
Making rejxwt of an invisible breeze 
That was its n-ings, its chariot, and its 
horse, 

Its playmate, rather say, its moving soul. 

—And often, trifling with a privilege 36 
Alike indulgecl to all, we pa\isod, one i\ow. 
And now the other, to point out, i>erchance 

To pluck, some flower or water-weed, too 
fair 
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Either to be divided from the place 30 
On which it grew, or to be left alone 
To its own beauty. Many such there are, 
Fair ferns and flowers, and chiefly that 
tall fern, 

So stately, of the Queen Osmunda named; 
Plant lovelier, in its o^vn retired abode 35 
On Grasmere’s beach, than Naiad by the 
side 

Of Grecian brook, or Lady of the Mere, 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance. 
—So fared we that bright morning: from 
the fields, 

Meanwhile, a noise was heard, the busy 
mirth 40 

Of reapers, men and women, boys and girls. 
Delighted much to listen to those sounds, 
And feeding thus our fancies, we advanced 
Along the indented shore; when suddenly. 
Through a thin veil of glittering haze was 
seen 45 

Before us, on a point of jutting land. 

The tall and upright figure of a Man 
Attired in peasant’s garb, who stood alone, 
Angling beside the margin of the lake. 

‘ ‘ Improvident and reckless, ” we exclaimed, 
"The Man must be, who thus can lose a 
day 51 

Of the mid harvest, when the labourer s 
hire 

Is ample, and some little might be stored 
Wherewith to cheer him in the nanter 
time.” 

Thus talking of that Peasant, we ap¬ 
proached 55 

Close to the spot where with his rod and 
line 

He stood alone; whereat he turned his 


The happy idleness of that sweet mom. 
With all its lovely images, was changed 
To serious musing and to self-reproach. 70 
Nor did we fail to see within ourselves 
What need there is to be reserved in speech. 
And temper all our thoughts ^v^th charity. 
—Therefore, un\villing to forget that day. 
My Friend, Myself, and She who then 
received 75 

The same admonishment, have called the 
place 

By a memorial name, uncouth indeed 
As e'er by mariner was given to bay 
Or foreland, on a new-discovered coast; 
And Point Rash-Judgment is the Name 
it bears. 80 

V. 

TO M. H. 

[Composed after December 21, and before 
December 2iJ, 1799.—Published 1800.] 

Our walk was far among the ancient trees: 
There wa,s no road, nor any woodman's 
path; 

But a thick umbrage—checking the wild 
growth 

Of weed and sapling, along soft green turf 
Beneath the branches—of itself had made 
A track, that brought us to a slip of lawn, 

' And a small bed of water in the woods. 7 
i All round this pool both flocks and herds 
might drink 

On its firm margin, even as from a well, 
Or some stone-basin which the herdsman’s 
hand 

Had shaped for tlieir refreshment; nor 
j did sun, 

: Or ^vind from any quarter, ever come, 


head 

To greet us—and we saw a Man worn down 
By sickness, gaunt and lean, with sunken 
cheeks ; 

And wasted limbs, his legs so long and lean ' 
That for my single self I looked at them. 
Forgetful of the body they sustained.— 62 
Too weak to labour in the harvest field. 
The Man was \ising his best skill to gain 
A pittance from the dead unfeeling lake 
That knew not of his wants. I will not say 
What thoughts immediately were ours, 
nor how 67 


But as a blessing to this calm recess, 

This glade of water and this one green 
field. 

The spot was made by Nature for he^lf; 

The travellers know it not, and ’twill 
remain 

Unknown to them; but it is beautiful; 

And if a man should plant his cottage near, 

Should sleepbeneath theshelterof Its tree^ 

And blend its waters with his daily meal, 

He would so love it, that in his death-hour 

Its image would survive among his 
thoughts: 
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And therefore, my sweet Maky, this still 
Nook, 

Witlj all its Weches, we have named from 
You! 

VI. 

[IJcgUM August 20, 80, ISOO.—FInlslicd 1802.— 

FublUhed 1S15.J 

M’hkn, totlieattraotionsof the busy world 
Ihvferrin^: .'!t>idioua leia\ire, I liod chosen 
A liabitation in this ix'ju-eful Vale, 

Sharp .season followed of continual storm 
In deepest winter; and, front week to 
week, 5 

P.athway, and lane, and p\d)lic roa<l, W’ort' 
elov'('*‘d 

\\*ith fr*‘<pu-nt .showers of .snow, U|K)n a 
hill. 

A t a sliort di.stance from my cottage,'stands 
A stately Fir-grove, whither I was wont 
Tt) Iwisten, for I found, Uuieatli the roof 10 
Of that i>er<-nnial shade, a cloistral place 
Of refuge, witlt an unincumbered fltxjr, 
ll<*re, in safe covert, on the shallow snow, 
Attd .sometimes on a sjjock of visible eartli, 
The letlbreast near mo hopixul; nor was 
I loth 

To sympatliize witli vulgar coppice birds 
That, for protection fmm tho nippingbhist, 
Ilitherrejiaircd.—A single beech-tree givw 
W ithin thi.s grove of firs! and, on the fork 
Of tliat onclx*ecli, api>oared a thrush’s nest; 
A hvst year's nest, conspicuously built ai 
At such small elevation from tho ground 
As gave sure sign that they, who in that 
house 

Of nature and of love had made their homo 
Amid t)je hr-trees, all tho summer long 25 
Dwelt in a tranquil spot. And oftentimes 
A few sheeiA stragglers from some moim* 
tain-fltxk, 

W ould watch my motions with suspicious 
stare, 

Fi-om tlie remotOvSt outskirts of the grove,— 
Some nook where they ha<l made their 
final stand, -p 

Huddling together from two fears—the 
fear 

Of me and of tho storm. Full many an 
liovir 

Hero did 1 lose. But in this grove the tnvs 


Had l>een so thickly planted and had 
thriven 

la such ix‘rplexed and intricate array, 35 
That vainly did I .seek beneath their stems 
A length of open space, where to and fro 
My feet might move unthout concern or 
caiv; 

Aiul, bafHeil thus, though earth from day 
to day 

W'as fettei“ed, and the air by storm dis* 
turlxxl, 40 

I cejised the .shelter to fnxpient,—and 
prize<l. 

Less than I wished to prize, that calm 
1‘eoess. 

The snows dissolved, and genial Spring 
retumcHl 

To clothe the fields witli verdure. Otlier 
haunts 

Meanwhile were mine; till one bright 
April day, 45 

By chance retiring from the glare of noi>n 
To this forsaken covert, there I found 
A hoary patlnvay traced between the trees, 
And winding on w*ith such an easy line 
Along a natural opening, that I stood 50 
M\u h wondering how’ I could have sought 
in vniu 

For what was now so obvious. To abide. 
For an allotted interval of ease. 

Under my cottage-roof, had gla<Uy come 
Fi\)m the wild sea a cherished Visitant; 
And with tho sight of tliis same ivith— 
l>egun, 56 

Begun and ended, in the shady Rixive, 
Pleasant conviction flashed upon my mind 
Tliat, to this opportune recess allured. 

He had surveyed it with a finer eyes 
A heart more wakeful; and had worn tlie 
track 

By iMicing here, unwearied and alone, 

Tn that habitual restlessness of foot 
That haunts the Sailor, measuring o’er 
and o'er 

His short domain ujKin the vessel's deck, 65 
Wliile she pursues her course through the 
dn'ary sea, 

W'hen Uiou hadst quitted KsUiwaite’s 
pleasant shore. 
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And taken thy first leave of those green ; 
hills 

And rocks that wei'e the play-ground of 
thy youth, 

Year followed year, my Brother ! and we 
two, 

Convei'sing not, knew little in what mould 
Each other’s mind was fashioned ; and at 
length, 

When once again we met in Grasmere 
Vale, 

Between ns there was little other lx)nd 
Than common feelings of fraternal lo\ e. 
But thou, a School-boy, to the sea hadst 

carried 7 ^ 

X’ndying recollections; Nature there 
Was with thee; she, who loved us both, 
she still 

Was with thee; and even so didst thou 
become 

A silent Poet; from the solitude 8o 

C>f the x'ast sea didst bring a watchful iieart 
Still couclxant, an inevitable ear, 

And an eye practised like a blind man s 
touchd 

—Back to the joyless Ocean thou art gone; 
Nor from this vestige of thy musing hours 
Could I withhold thy honoured name,— 
and now ^ 86 

I love the fir-grove with a perfect love. 
Thither do I withdraw when cloudless suns 
&hine hot. or wind blows troublesome 
and strong; 

And there I sit at evening, when the steep 
Of Silver-how, and Grasmere’s peaceful 
lake 9 * 

And one green island, gleam between the 
stems 

Of the dark firs, a visionary scene ! 

And while I gaze upon the spectacle 
Of clouded splendour, on tliis dream-like 
sight 95 

Of solemir loveliness, I think on thee, 


r Lilies 1-83 were probably iiTittcn on August 
2^, 30, DsOO; the remainder In 1802, while John W. 
wsis absent on the voyage to China from which 
he returned in September of tbat year. Can this 
he the Silver How Poem to which (Dorothy W. 
tells us) William wrote a conclusion on March 20, 
1802? See Knight’s “Life of W. W.,” vol. i. 
PP. 302-3 .—Ed. 


My Brotlier, and on all whicli tlum hast 
lost. 

Nor seldom, if I rightly guess, wlrile Thou. 
Muttering the verses which I muttered 
tii>t 

Among the mountains, through tire mid¬ 
night watch roo 

Art pacing thoughtfully the vessels deck 
In some far region, here, wliile oer my 
♦head. 

At every imjmlse of the moving breeze. 
The fir-gi-ove murmurs with a sea-like 
sound. 

Alone I tread this path;—for aught I know. 
Timing my steps to thine; and, with a 
store io6 

Of imdistinguishable sympathies. 

Mingling most earnest wishes for the day 
When we. and others wliom we love, slialT 
meet ^ ro 9 

A second time, in Grasmere's happy X’ale. 

KoTK.—Tins wish was not granted; the la- 
mchUHl Person not long after i)eri8he<l by shii»- 
wieck, in discharge of his duty as Coiniuander of 
the Ilonoimiblc Ejist India Company's l esk'cl, 
the Earl of Abergavenny. 

VII. 

[Compo.seil 1845.—Publisbctl 1845.] 

Forth from a jutting ridge, around whose 
base 

Winds our deep Vale, two heatlr-clad 
Rocks ascend 

In fellowship, the loftiest of the pair 
Rising to no ambitious height; yet both. 
O'er lake and stream, mountain and flowery 

mead, 5 

tbifolding prospects fair as human eyes 
Ever beheld. Up-led with mutual help. 
To one or other brow of those trviu Peaks 
Were two adventurous Sisters wont to 

climb, . .1 

And took no note of the hour while thence 

they gazed, , 

The blooming heath their couch, gazet 

side by side, 

In siieechless admiration. I. , 

And frequent sharer of their calm delight 
with Snkful heart, to -ther Ernine^ce 
Gave the baptismal name each Sister bore. 
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Now are they parted, far as Death's cold 
liand i6 

Hath power to part the Spirits of those 
who love 

As they did love. Ye kindred Pinnacles— 
That, while the generations of mankind 
Follow each other to their hiding-place 20 
In time’s abyss, are privileged to endure 
Beautiful in yourselves, and richly graced 


With like command of beauty—grant your 
aid 

For Mary’s humble, Sarah’s silent claim,' 
That their pure joy in nature may survive 
From age to age in blended memory. 26 


> Mart, the i>oct’s wife; Sarah, her sister, who 
at Ryilal Mount on J\me 2S, 1SS5. See 
Miscellaneous Sonnets, \. xxix.- Ei*. 


POEMS OF THE FAHCY. 
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I. 

A MORNING EXERCISE. 

[Composed 1828.—Published 1882.] 

Fancy, who leads the pastimes of the glad. 
Full oft is pleased a wayward dart to 
throw; 

Sending sad shadows after things not sad, 
Peopling the harmless fields with signs of 
woe: 

Beneath her sway, a simple forest cry 5 
Becomes an echo of man’s misery. 

Blitlie ravens croak of death; and when 
the owl 

Tries his two voices for a favourite strain— 

Tn-v'hit—Tii~ichoo! the unsuspecting fowl 
Forebodes mishap or seems but to com¬ 
plain ; 10 ; 

Fancy, intent to harass and annoy, 

Can thus pervert the evidence of joy. 

Tlirough border wilds where naked 
Indians stray, 

Myriads of notes attest her subtle skiU; 

A feathered task-master cries, “Work 
away!” 15 

And in thy iteration, “Whip poor 
Will!”! 

Is heard the spirit of a toil-worn slave, 
Lashed out of life, not quiet in the grave. 

MTiat wonder? at her bidding, ancient 
lays *9 

Steeped in dire grief the voice of Philomel; 
And that fleet messenger of summer days. 
The Swallow, twittered subject to like 
spell; 

But ne’er could Fancy bend the buoyant 
Lark 

To melancholy service—hark! O hark ! 

* See Waterton’s “Wanderings in South 
America.” 


The daisy sleeps upon the deuT lawn, 25 

Not lifting 5*et the head that evening 
lx)wed; 

But He is risen, a later star of dawn. 

Glittering and twinkling near 5'ou rosy 
cloud; 

Bnght gem instinct with music, vocal 
spark; 

The happiest bird that spi'ang out of the 
Ark! 30 

Hail, blest above all kinds !—Supremely 
skilled 

Restless with fixed to balance, high with 
low, 

Thou leav’st the halcyon free her hopes to 
build 

On such forbearance as the deep may 
show; 34 

Perpetual flight, unchecked by earthly ties, 

Leav’st to the wandering bird of paradise. 

Faithful, though swift as lightning, the 
meek dove; 

Yet more hath Nature reconciled in thee ; 

So constant u-ith thy downward eye of 


love, 

Yet, in aerial singleness, so free; 40 

So humble, yet so ready to rejoice 
In power of wing and never-wearied voice. 


To the last point of \'ision, and beyond, 
fount, daring warbler!—that love- 
prompted strain, 

Iwixt thee and thine a never-failing 

bond), 1 

'brills not the less the bosom of the plain: 

■■et might’st thou seem, proud privilege . 

to sing , ^ .5 

ai inde pendent of the leafy spring. 

» This stanza was transferred in 1845 to Us 
resent place from the poem (composed 18-5, 

ublished 1827) To a Skylark, 

“ Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sk). -ti. 


% 
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How would it please old Oct‘AnU*j)artake, j 
Witli sailors longing for a bretv.e in vain, i 
The liarnmny thy notes most j;la<lly make 
Whei-e earth resembles most his own 
domain ! 

I’rania's self inijcht welcome with i)lea.se<l 
ear 

These matins mounting' towards her na¬ 
tive sphere. 

Chatiter by heaven attracted, whom no 
bars 5^ 

To dayliulit known deter from that pur¬ 
suit, 

'Tis >vell that some siigo i»istii\et, when 
tin* stars 

Come forth at eveniiur, keeiw Thee still 
and mute; 

For not an eyelid could to sleep incline 
Wert thou amon^ them, sin^jinjr as they 
shine! 6o 


A FLOWER GARDEN 

.\T COLEOUTON HALU LEICKSTKKSHIHK, 
K’inaposcd ISil.—P hUUsIumI ls2i.l 

Tem. me, ye Zephyrs ! that unfold, 

While fluttering o’er this ^ay l\ec(*ss, 
I’inions that fanned tlie tt^ominjr mould 
Of hklen'a l)lissful wilderness, 

1 >id only softly-stealinjt ho\irs 5 

Tliere close the iH'aceful lives of flowers? 

Say, when the uioriiifl eivatures s;\w 
All kinds ct)mminKlod without fear, 
Frovailed a like indiilKont law 
For the still growths that pnvsper here? 
l)id wanton fawn and kid forK'ar ii 
Tlie half-blown rose, the lily siwre? 

Or peei)ed they often from their Kxls 
And j)rematurely diKapix*arod,. 

Devounxl like ]»leiustire ei'o it spreads i ^ 
A bosom t<» the sun endt'anMl? ! 

Tf such their harsh untimely (U>om, 

It falls not here on bud or bhxun. 

All summer-long tho happy Kvo 

Of this fair S|>ot her flowers may bind, 20 

Nt>r e'er, with ruffled fancy, grieve. 

From the next glance she casts, to find 
That love for little things by Fate 
Is rendered vain as love for great. 


Yet, where the guardian fence is wound, 35 
80 svihtly are our eyes beguiled. 

We see not nor suspect a bo\iud. 

Xo more than in some forest wild ; 

The siglit is free as air—or crost 

Only by art in nature lost. 30 

And thongh the jealous turf refuse 
Ily random fix>tstei>s to lx‘ prest. 

And feed on never-snllied dews 
iV, gentle breezes from the west, 

Witlj all the ministoi-s of hoiH) 35 

Are tempteil to this sunny sIoih.' ! 

And hither throngs of birds resiwt; 

Some, inmates hKlgtHl in sluuly nests 
Some, ix'rehecl on stems of stately )Hn’t 
That nod to welcome transient giu'sts; .40 
While hare and leveret, seen at play. 
Appear not more shut out than they. 

Apt emblem (for reproof of juntle) 

This delicate Enclosuro shows 
Of modest kindness, that would hide 45 
The firm protection she Wstows; 

Of manners, like its viewless fenw. 
Ensuring jx‘«Ace to iniuxvnce. 

Thus spake the moral Muse- her wing 
Abniptly sprt'ading to depart, 50 

She left that farewell offering, 

Memento for Siuno d^x'ile heart; 

That may ivsjxx't tho gtxxl old age 
When Fancy wi\s Truth's willing Page ; 
And Tnith woxdtl skim the flowery glade, 
Tlumgh entering hut ns Fancy's Shade. 56 

ni. 

[CoiniH->sol March IS, nPS.-l'ut>llshi\l ISOO.) 

A \vinRL-Br.AST fi-om bohiud tho hill 
Kvisluxl o'er the wixid with startling 
sound; 

Then - all at once tho air was still. 

And showers of luvilstonoapatteiwl i\>und. 

; Where leafless oaks towenxl high above, 5 
T sat within an \mdergrove 
Of tallest hollies, tall and grctm; 
j A fairer Ixnver was never seen. 

I Fn^m year to yoiir the spa<.'ious fl^xu* 

With witheixxl leaves is ci^wrod o'er, 

1 Ami all the year tho Ixjwer is green. 
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of t^t Sancp. 

But see ] where'er the hailstones drop Tlie summer long, from day to day, 

The withered leaves all skip and hop; M y leaves you freshened and bedewed ; 

There’s not a breeze—no breath of air— , Xor was it common gratitude 


Yet here, and there, and every where 15 
Along the floor, beneath the shade 
By those einlx)wering hollies made. 

The leaves in myriads jump and spring, | 
As if with pii^es and music rare | 

Some Robin Good-fellow were there, 20 ; 
And all those leaves, in festive glee, 

Were dancing to the minstrelsy. 

IV. 

THE WATERTAEL AND THE 
EGLANTINE. 

[Composed 1800.—Published 1800.J 

I. 

“Begone, thou fond presumptuous Elf,” 
Exclaimed an angry Voice, 

“Nor dare to thrust thy foolish self 
Between me and my choice !” 

A small Cascade fresh swoln with snows 5 
Thus threatened a poor Briar-rose, 

That, all bespatter^ wth his foam, 

And dancing high and dancing low. 

Was living, as a child might know’. 

In an unhappy home. lo 

II. 

“Dost thou presume my coui’se to block ? 
Off, off ! or, puny Thing ! 

I’ll hurl thee headlong with the rock 
To which thy fibres cling.” 

The Flood was tyrannous and strong; 15 
The patient Briar suffered long, 

Nor did he utter groan or sigh, 

Hoping the danger would be past; 

But, seeing no relief, at last 
He ventured to reply. 20 


That did your cares repay. 50 

TV. 

“When spring came on w ith bud and bell. 
Among these rocks did I 
Before you hang my wreaths to tell 
That gentle days were nigh ! 

And in the sultry summer hours 35 

I sheltered you with leaves and flowers; 
And in my leaves—now shed and gone, 
The linnet lodged, and for us tw’o 
Chanted his pretty songs, when you 
Had little voice or none. -lo 

V. 

“But now proud thoughts are in yotir 
brea.st— 

What grief is mine you see, 

Ah ! would you think, even yet how blest 
Together we might l^e ! 

Though of both leaf and flower bereft, 45 
Some ornaments to me are left— 

Rich store of scarlet hips i.s mine, 

With which I, in my humble w-ay, 

Would deck you many a winter day, 

A happy Eglantine! ” 5 ° 

VI. 

^V^lat more he said I cannot tell. 

The Torrent down tlie rocky dell 
Came thundering loud and fast; 

I listened, nor aught else could hear; 

The Briar quaked—and much I fear 55 
Those accents were his last. 

V. 

THE OAK AND THE BROOM. 

A PASTOBAL. 

[Composed 1800 .—Published 1800.] 


in. 


“Ah !” said the Briar, “blame me not; 
Why should we dwell in strife? 

We who in this sequestered spot ■ 

Once lived a happy life ! j 

You stirred me on my rocky bed— 25 1 
AVhat pleasure through my veins you I 


spread 


I. 

His simple truths did Andrew gleaii 
Beside the babbling rills; 

A careful student he had been 
Among the woods and hills. 

One ^vinte^’s night, when through the 

The wind was roaring, on his knees 
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Hi.s }'oiinge8t l)orn did Andrew hold : 
And wliile the rest, a ruddy quire, 
\\\*re st'ated roiind their blazing tire, 
Tliis Tale tlie Sheplierd told. 


10 


If. 


rii 


‘ I saw a crag, a lofty stone 
As ever temix'st Ix'at! 

Out of its head an Oak liad grown, 

A Hrooni out of its feet. 

The time was March, a cheerful noon— 15 
The tliaw wind, with the breath of June, 
Breathed gently froni the warm south¬ 
west : 

\\ hen, in a voice sedate with age, 

Tfiis Oak, a giant and a sage. 

His neighlx)ur tlius addressed 20 

in. 

lOight weary weok.s througli riK*k and 
clay, 

-Vlong this inoutitains »*<lge. 

The Kixxst hath wrought lK)th night and 
day, 

W'edgo driving after wedge, 

IiOi»k xjp! and think, almve your liead 25 
What ti-ouble, surely, will Ik* hriKl; 

Tjust night I heard a crxsh—’tis true. 

The sjiliuters tiK)k another ix)ad — 
r se4‘ them yonder—wliat a load 
l'i*r .sueh a Thing as you ! 

IV. 


4i i 1 ^ 


You are preparing as lH*ftm\ 

Ti» deck your Hl<‘nder shain* ; 

And yet, just three js'ars hack—no inoi’e— 
You IumI a strange escaiK*: 

Down from yon cliff a fragment broke; 

Tt tliundered down, with tire and sinokiV 
Aiul hitluTward jairsued its way; 

This ]K>n<leix>U8 bltx-k was caught by me. 
And o’er your head, as you may sis*. 

'Tis hanging to this day ! .0 


V. 


«i I 


To come and shiinl>er in your bower; 

And trust me, on some sultry noon. 

Both you and he. Heaven knows how 


soon ; 


Will i)erish in one hour. 


50 


VI. 


44 4 


From mo this friendly warning take’— 
The Brot)m began to doze. 

And tims, to keep herself awake, 

Did gently interpose: 

‘ My thanks for your disco\irse are due; 
That more than what you say is true 56 
I know, and I have known it long ; 

Fn\il is the bond by which we hold 
Onr iK'ing, whether young or old, 

Wise, foolish, weak, or strong. 60 


VII. 


44 « 


Disasters, do the Ix^st we can. 

Will ivach both great and small; 

And ho is oft the wisest man, 

Who is not wise at all. 

For me, why sho\ild I wish to roam? 65 
This siK)t is my ])atemal home, 

Tt is my ple^isant heritage ; 

My fatl\er many a happy year 
Spivad here his careless blossoms, here 
Attainwl a good old age, 70 

viri. 

“ * Fven such as his may W my lot. 

What ea\i.s«> have I to haunt 
My heart with terrors? Am I not 
In truth a favouretl plant! 

On me such Uumty S\nnmer innirs, 

Tljut T mn covoixhI o’er with tlowers; 

.\nd when tlie Fnwt is in the sk^', 

My branches are .so fresh and gay 
Tlurt yon might KK>k at me and say, 

Tliis T'lant can never die. 


75 


80 


IX. 


If hreeze or bird to this rougii stcvp 
Your kind'.s first seed did lK*ar; 

Iho breeze hiul l>etter Ikh'ii asleep, 

The bird caught in a snare: 

I'or you and your gr»K*n twigs dewy 4;; 

1 he little witless sheplierti-lx)y 1 


“ ‘The butterfly, all green and gold. 

To me hath often flown. 

Heix* in inv bhvssoms to Ivhold 
Wings lovely as his own. 

When grass is chill with n\in or dew, 8 
Beneath my sh.ade the inothor-ewe 
Lies with her infant lamb; 1 see 
Tlu* love they to each other make. 

And the sweet joy which they ixarhoke. 

It is a joy to me.* a 
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X. 

“Her voice was blithe, her heart was light; 
The Broom might have pursued 
Her speech, until the stars of night j 

Their journey had renewed; 

But in the branches of the oak 95 

Two ravens now began to croak 
Their nuptial song, a gladsome air; 

And to her own green bower the breeze 
That instant brought two stripling bees 
To rest, or murmur there. 

XI. 

“One night, my Children! from the north 
There came a furious blast; 

At break of day I ventured forth. 

And near the cliff I passed. 

The storm had fallen upon the Oalc, 105 
And struck him with a miglity stroke, 

And whirled, and whirled him far away ; 
And, in one hospitable cleft. 

The little careless Broom was left 
To live for many a day.” 210 

VI. 

TO A SEXTON. 

[Composed 1799.—Published 1800.] 

Let thy wheel-barrow alone— 

Wherefore, Sexton, piling still 
In thy bone-house bone on bone ? 

’Tis already like a hill 
In a field of battle made, 5 

Where three thousand skulls are la!b; 
These died in peace each with the other,— 
Father, sister, friend, and brother. 

Mark the spot to which I point! 

From this platform, eight feet square, 10 
Take not even a finger-joint: 

Andrew’s whole fire-side is there. 

Here, alone, before thine eyes, 

Simon’s sickly daughter lies, 

From weakness now and pain defended, 
Whom he twenty winters tended. 16 

Look but at the gardener’s pride— 

How he glories, when he sees 
Roses, lilies, side by side, 

Violets in families! 


By the heart of Man, his tears, 

By his hopes and by his fears, 

Thou, too heedless, art the Warden 
Of a far superior garden. 

Thus then, each to other dear, 25 

Let them all in quiet lie, 

Andrew there, and Susan here, 

Neighbours in mortality. 

And should I live through sun and rain 
Seven widowed years without my Jane, 

O Sexton, do not then remove her, 31 
Let one grave hold the Loved and Lover I 

. VII. 

'"■^TO THE DAISY. 

[Composed 1802 —Pul>lished 1807.] 

“ Her^ divine skill taught me this, 

That from every thing I saw 
1 could some Instruction draw, 

And raise pleasure to the height 
Througli the meanest object's siglit. 

By the murmur of a spring, 

Or the least bougli’s rustelling ; 

By a Daisy wliose leaves sprcatl 
Shut when Titan goes to betl; 
ur a shadyliush or tree; 

She could more infuse in me 
Tlian all Nature’s beauties can 
In some other wiser man." 

G. Wither. 

In youth from rock to rock I went. 

From hill to hill in discontent 
Of pleasure high and turbulent, 

Most pleased when most uneasy ; 

But now my own delights I make,— 5 

2^Iy thirst at every rill can slake. 

And gladly Nature’s love partake 
Of Thee, sweet Daisy 1 

Thee Winter in the garland wears 
That thinly decks his few grey hairs; 10 

Spring parts the clouds with softest airs, 

That she may sun thee; 

Whole Summer-fields are thme by ngnt, 
And Autumn, melancholy Wight! 

Doth in thy crimson head delight 15 

When rains are on thee. 

I Hls Muse. 


20 
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In sljoals and bands, a niorrice train. 

Thou jfreot'.st the traveller in the lane; 
Plea^t^d at his jfreetinjr thee again ; 

Yet nothing daunted, 20 

Nur grieved if thou l>e set at nought: 

And oft alone in nfxik.s n^mote 
W'e meet thee, like a pleasant tho\ight, 
Wlien such are wanted. 

lie \ ioleU in their secret mews 25 

The flowers the wanton Zephyrs choose; 
l‘roud l)e tlie rose, with rains and dews 
Her head iini>earling, 

TIm»u liv’st with less amhitiotis aim. 

Vet luist not gone without thy fame; 30 

Thou art imle»‘d by many a claim 
'riie Poet s darling. 

If to a rock from rains In* fly, 

Or, some bright day of April sk3*, 
Imjn’i.soned bj' hot sunshine lie 3^ 

Near the grtx'n holly. 

And wearily at length should fare; 

He n(*eda but look about, and then' 

Thou art!—a friend at hand, to scare 
1 lis melancholj'. 

A Inmdn'd times, by rock or lx>wcr, 

Kre tlius I have lain couched an hour. 
Have I derived fn)m thy sweet jKjwer 
Some appreliension ; 

Some sttNulj' love; some hrief delight; 45 

S(Mne memory that ha<l taken flight; 

Some chime of fancj* wrong or right; 

Or stray invention., Uii j' 

!• ^ 

If stateli’ passions in mo Imni, 

And one chance l(K)k to The<' should turn, 
I drink out of an humbler urn 51 

.\ lowlier pleasure; 

The liomely sympathy that lu'ods 
The common life our natun' Invetls; 

A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure. 

I resh-sinitten ))j* the morning raj’, 

\N hen tliou art um alert and gay, 

Then, elieerfvd Flower ! mj* spirits play 
\\ itli kindixsl gladness : 60 

And wlien, at dusk, h\' dews i)ppivst 
J hou sink'st, the imago of ihy rest 
Hath ofttm eastsl !ny innisive hreast 
Of can'ful sa<lness. 


And all day long I number j'et, 65 

All seasons tlirough, another debt 
Wliich I, wherever thou art met 
To thee am owing ; 

An instinct call it, a blind sense; 

A happ}', genial influence, 70 

Coming one knows not how, nor whence. 
Nor whither going. 

Child of the Year ! that round dost run 
Thy pleasant course,—when day’s begun 
As re.ady to salute the sun 75 

As lark or leveret, 

Tlij* long-U>st i)raise thou shalt regain ; 
Nor l>e leas dear to future men 
Than in old time;—tho\i not in vain 
Art Nature’s f.avourite.* 80 


VIII. 

^TO THE SAME FLOWER. 

(Composwl IS02.—PuWlshoil ISOT.J 

With little here to do or see 
Of things that in the great world l*e, 

Oaisy ! again I talk to thw. 

For tliou art worthy, 

Thou unnasuming Common-place 5 

Of Nature, with that homely facts 
And yet with stimothing of a grace 
Which love makes for thee! . 

Oft on the dappled turf at ease 
I ait, and play with similes, 10 

Iamvso tyiH'sof things through all degrees, 
Thoughts of thj’ raising: 

.\nd many’ a fond and idle name 
I give to thee, for pn\ise or blame, 

As is the humour of the game, 15 

While t am gating. 

A nun demure of lowly |x>rt; 

Or sprightly maiden, of Isive's I'ourt, 

In thy simplicity the sixu t 
Of all temptations; ao 

queen in cixmii of rubies drest; 

A .starveling in a scanty vest; 

.An* all, as set'ins to suit tlux' Ixvst, 

'I'hy apivllationa. 

’ Siv, ill Chuuoer aiul the cHcr INx'ts, the 
honours former^* |vil.l to this flower. 
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A little Cyclops with one eye 25 

Staring to threaten and defy, 

That thought comes next-and instantly 

The freak is over. 

The shai>e will vanish—and behold 
A silver sliield with lx)ss of gold, 3 *^ 

Tliat spreads itself, some faery bohl 
In fight to cover ! 

I see thee glittering from afar 
And then thou art a pretty star ; 

Not quite so fair as many are 35 

In heaven above thee ! 

Yet like a star, with glittering crest, 
Self-poised in air thou seem’st to rest 
May peace come never to his nest, 

Y'l\o shall reprove thee I 40 

r.right Fhicn-f for by that name at last, 
When all my reveries are past, 

I call tliee, and to tliat cleave fast, 

Sweet silent creature ! 

Tliat breath'st with me in sun and air, 45 
Do thou, thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a share 
Of thy meek nature 1 


A Life, a I’resence like the Air, 

Scattering tliy gladness without care. 

Too blest with any one to pair ; 

Thyself thy own enjoyment. 

Amid yon tuft of hazel trees, 25 

That twinkle to the gusty breeze. 

Behold him perched in ecstasies, 

Yet seeming still to hover ; 

There ! wliere the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 3^ 

Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

That cover him all over. 

My dazzled sight he oft deceives, 

A Brother of the dancing leaves; 

Then flits, and from the cottage eaves 35 
Pours forth his song in gushes ; 

As if by tliat exulting .strain 
He mocked and treated witli disdain 
The voiceless Form he chose to feign. 
While fluttering in the bushes. 40 

X. 

TO A SKY-LARK. 

[Composed IfiOo.—Piihlished 1807.] 


THE GREEN LINNET. 

[Composed 1803.—Published 1807.] 

Bknkath these fruit-tree boughs tliat shed 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head, 
With lirightest sumshine round me spread 
Of spring’s unclouded weather, 

In this sequestered nook how sweet 5 
To sit upon my orchard-seat! 

And birds and flowers once more to greet, 
My last year’s friends together. 

One have I marked, the happiest guest 
In all tins covert of the blest: 

Hail to Thee, far above tlie rest 
In joy of voice and pinion ! 

Thou, Linnet ! in thy green array. 
Presiding Spirit liere to-day. 

Dost lead the revels of the ^lay; 

And this is thy dominion. 

While bii-ds, and butterflies, and flowers. 
Make all one band of jjaraniours, 

Thou, ranging up and dowm the bowers, 
Art sole in thy emplojonent: 20 


10 


15 


Ur with me ! up with me into the clouds ! 

For thy song, Lark, is strong; 

Up with me, up with me into the clouds ! 
Singing, singing, 

With clouds and sky about thee ringing, 5 
Lift me, guide me, till I And 
That spot which seems so to thy mind ! 


I have walked througli wildernesses 
drearj', 

And to-day my heart is weary ; 

Had I now the wings of a Faery, 10 

Up to thee would I fiy. 

Tliere is madness about thee, and joy 
divine 

In that song of thine; 

Lift me, guide me, high and high 
To thy banqueting place in the sky. 15 


Joyous as morning. 

Thou art laughing and scorning ; 
Thou hast a nest for thy love and 



And, though little ti*ouhled with sloth. 
Dimnken Lark ! thou wouldsb be lotli 
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To \>v -such a traveller as I. 

Happy, hai)py Liver, 

Witli a soul as stronjf jus a mountain 
river 

I’ourin^' out i>raise to the almighty 
G i ver, 

Joy and jollity be with us lH)th I 


23 


f 


Alas ! my journey, ru^yed and uneven, 
ThrouKli prickly moors or dusty ways 
must wind ; 

]iut hearing thee, or othei-s of thy kind. 
As full of gladness and as free of heaven, 
I, with my fato etjntented, will pUnl on, 30 
And hope for higher raptures, when life's 
day is done. 

y 

4 

y 

XL 

TO THE SMALL CELANDINE.i 

[Ccniiiwsoa April 30, 1802.—PulOisIit-.l 1S07.] 

Tansiks, lilies, kingcui>s, daisie.s 
L«‘t them live niH)n their i>rai.ses ; 

Long as there's a sun tliat sets 
]‘riinroses will have their glory ; 

Long as there are violets 

Thei’ will have a jilaee in .st<iry ; ^ 

Then,>'s a flower that shall 1 h* mine, 

Tis tlie little Celandine. 


Kyes of some men travel far 
Kor the finding of a star; 

Vp and <k)wn the heavens they go, 
J\Ien that keep a mighty rout! 

I'm as great .as they, I trow. 

Since the day I found tlua' out, 
Inttle Flower- I 'll make a stir, 
Like a sage astronomer. 

-Modest, yet withal an Klf 
Fold, and lavish of thyself; 

Since we needs must first liave met 
T have sta'u thee, high and hnv. 
Thirty years or more, and yet 
^ Fwas a face I did not know ; 
i hou h.ast now, go when> I may, 
ifty grtrtings in a day. 

Fre a leaf is on a bush, 

In ihe time KToro the thnish 


10 


»5 


20 
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H.as a thought abo\it her nest, 

Thou wilt come with half a call, 
Spreading out thy glossy breast 
Like a careless Prodigal; 

Telling tales about the sun, 

W hen we’ve little warmth, or none. 

Poet-s vain men in their mood ! 
j Travel with the multitude : 

Xever lii*eti them ; I aver 
That they all are wanton wooem ; 
But the thrifty cottager, 
i Who stirs little out of dcK)rs, 

Joys to spy thee near her home; 
spring is coming. Thou art come ! 

Comfort have thou of thy merit. 
Kindly, tmassuming Spirit! 

Careless of thy neighlwurluKKl, 

Thou dost show thy pleasant face 
On the moor, and in tlie woo<l. 

In the lanethere's not a place. 
Howsoever mean it l>e. 

But 'tis gtxnl enough for thee. 

Ill l)t‘fnll the yellow flowej's, 
Cliildren of the flaring hours ! 
Buttercups, that will be setm. 
Whether we will see or no; 

Others, tcKi, of lofty mien ; 

They have done as worldlings (U\, 
Taken ])nuse that should be thim*, 
Little, luimblc Celandine. 

Pn>pbet of delight and mirth, 
lll-nH|nit«Hi niHjn earth ; 

Herald of a mighty hutd. 

Of a joyous train ensuing. 

Serving at my heart's command, 
T;i&ks that are no tasks rtmewing, 

I will sing, as doth Indiove, 

Hymns in pr.aise of what I love! 


XIL 

TO THE SAME FLOWER. 

Ma,v 1, ISOi-PuMlslicd 

Pi.K.\srRKs newly found are sw^H't 
When they bo nlnmt our feet: 
February last, my heart 
First at sight of thoe wtw glad: 
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All unheard of as thou art, 

Thou must needs, I think, have had, 
Celandine ! and long ago. 

Praise of which I nothing know. 

I have not a doubt but he, 

Whosoe'er the man might l)e, 

Who the first with pointed rays 
(Workman worthy to be sainted) 
l>et the sign-board in a blaze, 

When the rising sun he painted, 
Took the fancy from a glance 
At thy glittering countenance. 


5 Thou art not beyond the moon, 

But a thing “beneath our sliooii; ’ 5c 
Let tile bold Discoverer thrid 
: In his bark the polar sea ; 

‘ Hear who will a pyramid ; 

Praise it is enough for me. 

If there be but three or four 55 

W'ho w ill love my little Flower. 

XIII. 

13 THE SEVEN SISTERS; 

i . OR, 


Soon as gentle breezes bring 
News of winter’s vanishing. 

And the children build their bowers 
Sticking 'kerchief-plots of mould 
All about with full-blown fioweiN, 

Thick as sheep in shepherd's fold ! 

With the pixjudest thou art there. 
Mantling in the tiny square. 

Often have I sighed to measure 
By myself a lonely pleasure, 

Sighed to think I read a book 
Only read, i>erhaps. by me ; 

Yet I long could overlook 
Thy bright coronet and Thee, 

And thy aixih and w’ily ways, 

And thy store of other praise. 

Blithe of heart, from week to week 
Thou dost play at hide-and-seek; 

\Miile the patient primrose sits 35 

Like a beggar in the cold. 

Thou, a flower of wiser ^nts, 

Slip’st into thy sheltering hold ; 

Liveliest of the vernal train 

Wlien ye all ai’e out again. 40 

Drawn by w'hat peculiar spell, 

By what chann of sight or smell, 

Does the dim-eyed curious Bee, 

Lalx)uring for her waxen cells. 

Fondly settle upon Thee 45 

Prized above all buds and bells 
Opening daily at thy side. 

By the season multiplied ? ^ 


^ This stanzji originally came after line 40 of 
tlie preceding poem (Xo. XL). It was placed here 
1S45.— Ed. 


; THE SOLITUDE OF BINXORIE. 

[Composed before August 17,1800.—Pub- 
I lislied 1807.] 

o Seven Daughters had Lord Arcliibald, 

! All children of one mother: 
j You could not say in one short day 
What love they bore each other. 

A giuiand of seven lilies wrought 1 5 

Seven Sisters that together dwell; 

5 Rut he, bold Knight as ever fought. 

Their Father, took of them no thought, 
He loved the wars so well. 

Sing, mournfully, oh ! mournfully, lo 
The solitude of Binnorie I 

II. 

Fresh blows the wind, a w’estem w-ind. 
And from the shores of Erin, 

Across the wave, a Rover bra\ e 
To Binnorie is steering; 15 

Right onward to the Scottish strand 
The gallant ship is lx)rne ; 

The warrioi-s leap uix)n the land, 

And hark ! the Leader of the band 
Hath blown his bugle horn. 20 

, Sing, mournfully, oh I mournfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie. 

III. 

Beside a grotto of their own, 

With boughs above them closing. 

The Seven are laid, and in the shade 25 
They lie like fawns reposing. 

But now, upstarting with affright 
At noLse of man and steed, 

Aw’ay they fly to left, to right— 

Of your fair household, Father-knight, 30 
Methinks you take small heed ! 

G 
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Sinp, mournfully, oh ! mournfull3’, i 

The solitude of Binnorie. 

IV, 

Away tlie seven fair Campbells fly. 

And over hill and hollow, 3 - 

With menace proud, and insult loud, j 
T 1 h‘ youthful Bovers follow. 

C ried the3', 'Your Father loves to roam : 
Knough for him to find 

riie <*njpty ho\ise when he comes home; 40 | 

For us your yellow ringlets coinl), 

For us l>e fair and kind !” 

Sing, niournfullj', oh ! mournfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie. 


Was it the humour of a child? 

Or rather of some gentle maid, 

Whose brows, the day that she was styled 
The shepherd-queen, were thus arrayed? 10 
Of man mature, or matron sage? 

Or old man toying witli his age? 

I asked—'twas whispered ; The device 
To each and all might well belong: 

It is the Spirit of Paradise 15 

I That prompts such work, a Spirit strong, 
That gives to all the self-same bent 
Where life is wise and innocent. 

XV. 


V. 

Some close l»ehind, .some side by side, 45 
Like clouds in stormy weather; 

Tliey run, and cry, “Na}', let us die, 

And let us die tog(‘tlier.” 

A lake was near; the shore was steep; 
There never foot had l)e«>n ; 50 

rh(‘j’ ran, and with a <lesj)erate lea]) 
Ti>g(‘ther plunged into the dwi), 

Nor ever more were .seen. 

Sing, rnojirnfully, oh ! mournfully. 

The solitude of Binnorie. ^3 

VI. 

The stream that flows o\it of the lake. 

As through the glen it rambles, 

Ker>eats a moan o’er moss ami stone. 

For those seven lovely CampUdls. 

Seven little Islands, green and hare, 60 
Have risen from out tlie din-p: 

The fishers say, those sisters fair 
By faeries all are b\iri<Hi tliere. 

And there together sleep. 

Sing, mournfully, oh ! mournfully. 65 
The solitude of Binnorie. 

XIV. 

(Compos«l 1803.-Publlslied 1807.] 

Who fancied what a pretty sight 
This Kock would be if edged around 
With living snow drops? cin-let bright! 
How glorious to this orchard-ground ! 
Who loved the little Koc-k, and set 5 
T-^jxjn its hea<l this coronet? 


THE REDBREAST CHASING THE 

BUTTERFLY. 

[Composed April 18. lS02.-I»ubUsheil ISOT.) 

Art thou the bir<l whom Man loves best. 
The pious hird with the scarlet breast. 

Our little Knglish Kobin ; 

The bird that comes about o\ir doors 
When Autumn-winds are sobbing? 5 
Art thou the Peter of Norway Bot^rs? 
Their Thomas in Finland, 

And Russia far inland? 

The bird that by some name or other 
All men who know theecalltheirbrother, 10 
Tlie darling of children and men ? 

Could Father Adam* oj^en his eyes 
And see this sight beneath the skies. 

He’d wish to close them again. 

—If the Butterfly knew but his friend, 15 
Hither his flight ho would bend; 

Ami find his way to me, 

Under the bmnehes of the tree: 

In and out, he darts about; 

Can this be the bird, to man so good, 20 
Tiiat, after their liewildering. 

Covered with leaves the little children, 

So painfully in the wtxxl? 

What ailtxl thee, Robin, that thou couldst 
pursue 

A Ivautifiil creature, 25 

That is gentle by nature? 


* See “Panullso Ixvst,” nix*k XI.. where Adam 
pelnts out to E>’e the oniluo\i9 sign of tho Eaglo 
cboslng “two lllnls of gayest plume,’' and the 
gentle Hart and Hind pursued by their euemj*. 
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Beneath the summer sky 
From flower to flower let him fly; 

’Tis all that he Avishes to do. 

The cheerer Thou of our in-door sadness, 30 
He is the friend of our summer gladness: 
What hinders, then, that ye should be 
Playmates in the sunny weather, 

And fly about in the air together ! 

His beautiful wings in crimson aredrest, 35 
A crimson as bright as thine own: 
Wouldst thou be happy in thy nest, 

O pious Bird ! whom man loves best, 

Love him, or leave him alone! 

XVI. 

SONG FOR THE SPINNING WHEEL. 

FOUNDED UPON A BELIEF PBEVALENT AMONG 
THE PASTOILtL VALES OF WESTMORELAND. 

[Composed 1812.—Published 1820.] 

Swiftly turn the murmuring wheel! 
Night has brought the welcome hour. 
When the weary fingers feel 
Help, as if from faery power; 

Dewy night o’ershades tlie ground; 5 

Turn the swift wheel round and round ! 

Now, beneath the starry sky, 

Couch the widely-scattered sheep;— 

Ply the pleasant labour, ply ! 

For the spindle, while they sleep, 10 
Runs with speed more smooth and fine. 
Gathering up a trustier line. 

Short-lived hkings may be bred 
By a glance from fickle eyes; 

But true love is like the thread 15 

Which the kindly wool supplies, 

When the flocks are all at rest, 

Sleeping on the mountain’s breast. 

XVII. 

HINT FROM THE MOUNTAINS 

FOR CERTAIN POLITICAL PRETENDERS. 
[Composed 1817.—Published 1820.] 

“Who but hails the sight with pleasure 
^Vhen the wings of genius rise. 

Their ability to measure 
With great enterprise; 
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But in man was ne’er such daring 5 

A.s yon Hawk exhibits, pairing 
His brave spirit with the war in 
The stormy skies! 

“ Mark him, how his power he uses, 

Lays it by, at \vill resumes ! 10 

Mark, ere for lus haunt he chooses 
Clouds and utter glooms ! 

There he wheels in downward mai:es; 
Sunward now his flight he raises. 

Catches fire, as seems, and blazes 15 
With uninjured plumes ! ” 

ANSWER. 

“Stranger, ’tis no act of courage 
Which aloft thou dost disceni; 

No bold bird gone forth to forage 
’Mid the temJpest stern ; 20 

But such mockery as the nations 
See, when public perturbations 
Lift men from their native stations, 

Like yon Tuft of fern ; 

“ Such it is; the aspiring creature 25 
Soaring on undaunted wing, 

(So you fancied) is by nature 
A dull helpless thing, 

Dry and mthered, light and yellow ;— 
Unit to be the tempest’s fellow ! 30 

Wait—and you shall see how hollow 
Its endeavouring! ” 

XVIII. 

ON SEEING A NEEDLECASE IN THE 
FORM OF A HARP. 

THE WORK OF E. M. S. 

(Coniposed 1827 .—Published 1827.] 

FRO^VNS are on every Muse’s face. 
Reproaches from their lips are sent, 
That mimicry should thus disgrace 
The noble Instrument. 

A very Harp in all but size ! 5 

Needles for strings in apt gradation . 
:^Iinerva’s self would stigmatize 
The unclassic profanation. 

Bven her own needle that subdued 
Arachne’s rival spirit, 

Though wrought in Vulcan’s happiest 

mood. 

Such honour could not merit. 
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And this too from the Laureate's Child, 
A liviijf' lord uf mehxly ! 

How will her 8ire he reconciled 
To tfie rOiined iiulignitj’? 

r spake, when whisix*rcd a low voice, 

“ Ihird ! inotlerate your ire; 

Spirits of all de^^^rees rejoice 

In presence of the lyre. 2 


Vet tlio’ to me the peiicirs art 
No like remembrances can Kive, 10 
Your jiortraits still may reach the heart 
And thei'e for yentle pleasure live ;, 
Wliile Fancy ranj'iug with free sc-oi>e 
Sliall on some lovely Alien set 
-V name witli us endeare^.1 to hope, i; 
To |)eace, or fond regret. 


‘‘'I’he Minstrels of Pj'Kmean band-s 
Dwarf Genii, moonliglit-Iovinjf Fays, 
Have sliells to fit tlieir tiny hands 
And suit their slender lays. 

“Some, still nuu-e delicate of oar, 25 I 
Have lutes (Udieve my words) 

Whose framework is of nossiimer, 

While srmbeatns are tlie clioixls. 

Day Sylphs this miniatui'o will court, 
Ma<le vocal l)y their brushing' v.'iiufs, 30 t 
And stillen Gm)ines will learn to si>ort 
Aroniul its jHilislied strinjfs; 

\\ hence strains to love-sick maiden dear, 
hile in her lonely Ikjwof sho trit« 

J o c-lu'at the tlioujjht she cannot cheer, 35 
Ilj' fanciful embroi<h‘ric*a. 

J rtjst, aiii'ry Lard ! a knowinjj Sprite, 
Ntu- think the Harp lier lot deplores ; 
i houKdi ’mid the stam tl»e Lyre shine 
bright, 

Lo\ e Moops as fondly as ho sojii's.’ .10 


XIX. 

TO A LADY, 

* 

IN ANSWKH TO A KEgUEST THAT I WOfl.l 

U lU I’E IIKU A I’OEM Ul*ON SOME DILWVINi;; 

I H.Vr SHE HAP MADE OK KIA>\VEIIS IN Till 
ISLAM) OF MADEIIU. 


Still as we look with nicer care. 

Some new resemblance we may trace 

A Jlmrl's-tu^c will perliai>s lx? tliere, 

A Spcafurll may not want its place. 20 

And so may we. with charmiSd mimi 
Leholdin)? what your skill has wix)Uj5dit, 

•Vnother Slur-tihlicthh'kcm find, 

A new Forffct'inc-not. 

From eartli to heaven with motion flex-t 25 
Fiom heaven to eartli our thoughts will 
pass, 

A I/oly-thiitk here we meet 
And there n i^fupherd's iccathcr-glass ; 

And haply some familiar name 
Shall gTaee the fain'st, sweetest, plant 30 

Whoso presence cheers the di'ooping frame 
Of English Emigrant. 

Gazing sho fwls its power beguile 
Sad thoughts, and breathes with ojisier 
l)n'atii; 

Alas ! that imx'k that tender smile 35 
Is but a liarbingcT of death : 

Ami |K)intiug with a feeble hand 
Sho says, in faint words by sighs broken. 

IWar for me to my native land 
Tliis pnxio\is Flower, true love’s last 
token. 


XX. 


((’oinjwse.l lHI.';(?).-I*uhUshwl ISk'i.l 

I Aiit L;vdy ! can I sing of flowers 

That in Ma<k*ira bloom and fade, 

I wlu) ne'er s.ate witliin their lx)wei>^ 

Nor tlnx)ii^di their sunny lawns liave 
straycxl ? 

How they i„ sprightly dance aiv worn 
Lv .Sheplu.nl.groom or May-day tpavn', 
Dr holy festal ixnnps atlorn, 1 

These eyes have never seen. I 


(Comiwsctl 1S45 l?).-rubUsluM \<U.] 

Glad sight wherever now witli old 

Ts joined thro\igh some dear honicKu'U 
t ie; 

Tlie life of all that we Ix'hold 
pt'ix'nds u|H)n that mystery. 

\ ain is the glory of the sky, 5 

I he Ix'auty vain of field and grovt\ 

I' nless, while with admiring eye 
Wo gaze, wo also loam to lovo. 
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XXI. 

THE CONTRAST. 

THE PARROT AND THE WREN. 
[Composed 1825.—Published 1827.] 

I. 

Within her gilded cage confined 
I fiaw a dazzling Belle, 

A Parrot of that famous kind 
Whose name is Non-pareil. 

Like beads of glossy jet her eyes; 5 

And, smoothed by Nature’s skill, 

With pearl or gleaming agate vies 
Her finely-curved bill. 

Her plumy mantle’s living hues, 

In mass opposed to mas-s, 10 

(.)\itshine the splendour that imbues 
Tlie robes of pictured glass. 


To the bleak winds she sometimes gives 
A slender unexpected strain ; 

Proof that the hermitess still lives, 
Though she appear not, and be sought in 
vain. 40 

Say, Dora! tell me, by yon placid moon. 
If called to choose between the favoured 
pair, 

AVhich would you be,—the bird of tlie 
saloon, 

By lady-fingers tended with nice care. 
Caressed, applauded, upon dainties fed, 45 
Or Nature’s Darkling of this mossy shed? 

XXII. 

THE DANISH BOY. 

A FRAGMENT. 

[Composed 1799.—Published 1890.) 

I. 


And, sooth to say, an apter Mate 
l>id never tempt the choice 
Of feathered Thing most delicate 15 
In figure and in voice. 

Bvit, exiled from Australian bowers, 

.\nd singleness her lot. 

She trills her song witli tutored powers. 

Or mocks eacli casual note. 20 

No more of pity for regrets 
With which she may have striven ! 

Now but in wantonness she frets. 

Or spite, if cause be given; 

Arch, volatile, a sportive bird 25 

By social glee inspired ; 

Ambitious to be seen or heard. 

And pleased to be admired ! 

ii. 

This moss-lined shed, green, soft, and dry. 
Harbours a self-contented Wren, 30 

Not shunning man’s abode, though shy, 
Almost as thought itself, of human ken. 


Between two sister moorland rills 
There is a spot that seems to lie 
Sacred to flowerets of the lulls, 

And sacred to the sky. 

And in this smooth and open dell 5 

There is a tempest-stricken tree; 

A corner-stone by lightning cut, 

The last stone of a lonely hut; 

And in this dell you see 
A thing no storm can e’er destroy, 10 
The shadow of a Danish Boy. 

II. 

In clouds above, the lark is heard, 

But drops not here to earth for rest; 
Within this lonesome nook the bird 
Did never build her nest. 15 

No beast, no bird, hath here his home ; 
Bees, wafted on the breezy air. 

Pass high above those fragrant bells 
To other flowers:—to other dells 
Their burdens do they bear; 20 

The Danish Boy walks here alone: 

The lovely dell is all his o^vn. 


Strange places, coverts unendeared, 

She never tried ; the very nest 
In which this Child of Spring was reared 
Is warmed thro’ winter by her feathery 
breast. ^ 


III. 

A Spirit of noon-day is he; 

Yet seems a form of flesh and blood j 
Nor piping shepherd shall he be, 25 

Nor herd-boy of the wood. 
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A rejral vest of fur he wears, 

Tn colour like a raven s wing ; 

It fears not rain, nor wind, nor dew; 
I’ut in the storm ’tis fresh and blue 
As Imddinff pines in spring?; 

Ilis helmet has a vernal jrrace. 

Fresh <as the bloom upon his face. 

IV. 

A harp is from his shoulder slunjf; 
Uestinf? the harp ui>on liis knee. 

To wr)rds of a forgotten tontnio 
He suits its mehKly, 

Of fl(K-ks \iiH>n th«‘ neighlxjuring hill 
He is the darling and the joy ; 

And often, when no caiise api>ears, 
Tlie monntain-ixmies prick tlieiroai-s, 
—Tliej’ hear tlie Danish Hoy, 

Wliile in tin* d«*ll he sinjfs alone 
Deside the tree and corner-stone. 

V. 


And the Sea-horse, though the oc-ean 
Yield him no domestic cave, 

Sluml)ers without sense of motion, 15 
30 Couched ui)on the rocking wave. 

If on windy days the Uaven 
Gambol like a dancing skiff, 

Xot the less she loves her haven 

In the lx)som of the cliff. 20 

The flet‘t Ostrich, till day clooes 
35 A’agrant over desert sands, 

Drooding on her eggs reposes 
When chill night that care demands. 

Day and night my toils redouble, 25 
Xever nean.*r to tlie goal; 

Night and day. 1 ftn?! the trouble 
Of the Wanderer in my stud. 

XXIV. 

STRAY PLEASURES. 


There sits he; in bis face you spy 
TSo trace? of a ferocious air. 

Nor ever was a cloudless skj’ 

Sf» ste.adj’ or so fair. 

The lovely Danish Doy is blest 
And happy in his flowiwy cove: «;o 

From bhxKly deeds his thoughts arc far ; 
And yet he warbles songs of war, 

^I’hat .seem like songs of love. 

For calm and gentle is his mien : 

Tjike a dcjwl Doj’ ho is serene. 

XXIII. 

SONG 

FOIt TUK WANOKUINC JKW. 

lOunposwl l«00.-l»ubllsliwl ISOO.) 

Tnopun the torrents from their fountains 
Itoar down many a cnvggy sttx'p. 

Vet tliey find among the mountains 
Hesting-phu-es calm and dtvp. 

Clouds that love through air to hasten, ^ 
Fre the .storm its fury stills * ' 

Helmet-like tliemselve.s will fjksten 
On the hea<ls of towering hills. 

\\Tiat if through the frozen eentre 
Of the Alps the Chamois IkuuuI, lo 

^ ct lie has a homo to enter 
In some nook of chosen ground : 


[CotniKisc<! 1806.—PublUhod ISOT.] 

"- PUasurf is sprrad through the earth 

In strat/ to be claimed by whoever shall 
find." 

By their floating mill, 

Tliat lies dead and still, 

Deijold yon Prisoners three. 

The Miller with two Dames, on the brca.st 
of the Thames! 

'riie idatform is small, but gives ixKun for 
them all; 

And tliey 'n* dancing merrily. 

From the shore come the n(^tos 
To their mill where it floats. 

To tlieir lumsti and their mill tethered 
fjUHt: 

lo the small wixxleu isle where, their 
work to Ix'guile, ,0 

They fixun morning to even take what¬ 
ever is given;— 

.:Vnd many a blithe day they have jiast. 

Ill sight of the spires, 

All alive with the nix's 
Of the sun going down to his ix'st, 15 
In tlie broail o|H'n eye of the solitary sky. 
They ilanoc,—there are three, jvs jocund 
as fixH', 

V hilo they danoc on the calm river’s 
bivast. 


* i6’j 
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Man and Ivlaidens wheel, 

They themselves make the reel, 20 

And their music s a prey which they 
seize; 

It plays not for them,—what matter? tis 
theirs; 

And if they had care, it has scattered 
their cares 

\Miile they dance, crying, “Long as ye 
please ! ” 

They dance not for me, 25 

Yet mine is their glee ! 

Thus pleasure is spread through the earth 

In stray gifts to be claimed by whoever 
shall find; 

Thus a rich loving-kindness, redundantly 
kind, 

Moves all nature to gladness and mirth. 


1 Then from the tenant of the sky 
! He tunied, and watched with kindred 
look 

A Glow-worm, in a dusky nook, 15 

, Apparent at his feet. 

l 

I The murmur of a neighbouring stream 
i Induced a soft and slumbrous dream, 

! A pregnant dream, within whose shadowy 
bounds 

He recognised the earth-born Star, 20 
And That which glittered from afar; 

And (strange to witness!) from the frame 
Of the ethereal Orb there came 
Intelligible sounds. 

Much did it taunt the humble Light 25 
That now, w’hen day was fled, and night 
Hushed the dark earth, fast closing weary 
eyes. 


The showers of the spring 31 
Rouse tlie birds, and they sing; 

If the wind do but stir for his proper 
delight. 

Each leaf, that and this, his neighbour 
will kiss; 

Each wave, one and t’other, sx)eeds after 
his brother; 35 

Tiiey are happy, for that is their right! 

% 

XXV. 

THE PILGRIM’S DREAM; 

OR, THE STAB AND THE GLOW-WORM. 

[Composed 1818.—Published 1820.] 

A PiLGRiir, when the summer day 
Had closed upon his weary way, 

A lodging begged beneath a castle’s roof; 
But him the haughty Warder spumed; 
And from the gate the Pilgrim turned, 5 
To seek such covert as the field 
Or heath-besprinkled copse might yield, 
Or lofty woo^ shower-proof. 

He paced along; and pensively. 

Halting beneath a shady tree, ic 

Whose moss-grown root might serve for 
couch or seat, 

Fixed on a Star his upward eye; 


A very reptile could presume 
To show her taper in the gloom, 

As if in rivalship with One 30 

Who sat a ruler on his throne 
Erected in the skies. 

“Exalted Star !” the Worm replied, 
“Abate this unbecoming pride. 

Or with a less uneasy lustre shine ; 35 

Thou shrink’st as momently thy rays 
Are mastered by the breathing haze; 
While neither mist, nor thickest cloud 
That shapes in heaven its murky shroud. 
Hath power to injure mine. 4 ° 

“ But not for this do I aspire 
To match the spark of local fire. 

That at my will burns on the dewy la\ni, 
With thy acknowledged gloriesNo ! 
Yet, thus upbraided, I may show 45 
What favours do attend me here, 

Till, like thyself, I disapi>ear 
Before the purple dawm.” 

When this in modest guise was said. 
Across the welkin seemed to spread 30 
A boding sound-for aught but sleep 

unfit! 

Hills quaked, the rivers backward ran; 
That Star, so proud of late, looked wan; 
And reeled with visionary stir 
In the blue depth, like Lucifer 55 

Cast headlong to the pit! 
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Fire rauecl: and, when the span^ded 
Of ancient etfier was no more, 

New heavens succeeded, ]>y the dream 
In-onj'ht hirth: 

And all tiie happy Souls that ro<le oo 
Transfigured throujrli that fresh aU)de 
Ila<l ljor«‘tofore, in hnmhle trust, 

SJione meekly ’mid their native dust, 

The (jlow-wornis of the eartli! 


XXVII. 

A WREN'S NEST. 
IConiposc«l 1S33.—Publislicil 1>35.] 

Amonc; the dwellings franjed I)}* birds 
In field or forest with nice cai'e. 

Is none that with the little Wren's 
In snugness may conii)are. 


1 his knowledge, from an Angel's voice 65 
PnKceding, nnule the heart rejoice 
Of Him who slept upon the o|M-n lea: 

A\ aking at morn he murmured m)t; 

And, till life's journey closed, the siK»t 
;i.s to the I’ilgrim'.s soul endearwl, 70 
Where by that dream he had Ikvu elieered 
Beneath the shady tree. 


xxvr. 

THE POET AND THE CAGED 
TURTLEDOVE. 

Is.W.—puhli.shfd *>.) 

As often JUS I mumun* hero 
My half-formed m»'l<Klh>s, 

Straight from her osier mansion near 
The Turtledove replievs: 

Though silejit as a leaf Is-foiv, 

'I he caj>tive promptly C(h»s ; 

Is it to teach her own soft lore, 

Or second my weak ISIuse? 


I rjither think the gentle Dove 
Is nun-muring a reproof. 
Displ.-asod that I front lays of love 
Have dared to ket'p ahxjf; 

That I, a Bard of lull and d.ale. 
Have carolled, fancy 
As if nor dove nor niglitingale 
HjuI heart or voice for nn‘. 


If such thy meaning, O forlx'ar. 

J^wcot Bird ! to do me wn)ng; 
Bo\e, hlesst-d latve, is evt-ry where 
^ Tlie spirit of my song: 

grove, atid hy the calm fireside, 
liove aiiiinatos my lyn.' — 

That coo again !—'tis not to chide, 

I fool, but to inspire. 



No diKtr the tenement ixsiin'res 
-\nd seldom needs a laboured n.M>f; 
Yet is it to the fiereest sun 
Imi>ervious, atid storm*proof. 

So warm, so Ix-autiful withal. 

In iK-rfect fitness for its aim, 

That to the Kind hy s|>eoinl gntce 
Their instinct suivly came. 


And when for their alnxles they seek 
An oi>i)ortnno nn^ess 

The hermit has no finer eye 1 

For shadowy quietness. 

These find, *nud ivied ablH>y-walls 
A canopy in some still luKjk ; 

Others are i)ent-honsed hy a lu ao 
That overhangs a brook. , : 

There to the hnxxling hiixl her mate 
M'juhles hy fits his low clear stuig ; 

And hy the busy streamlet Inith 
Are sung to all day long. 

Or in st'q\iestore<i lanes they luhld, : 
\\ hen*, till the flitting bird's n't\irn, 

Her eggs within the nest rf jx^st*, 

Like ix'lics in an urn. 

But still, where general choice is go<xl, 
Then* is a lx*tter and a U\st; 

And, among fain*st ohjtx't-s, some 
Are fairer than the n*st; 

This one of th.xse small hnildei^ pnned 
In a green covert, when*, fnun out 

The forehead of a |)ollanl u\k, 

The leafy antlers spnmt; 


I'or She who iilannwi the nuussy lodge. 
Mistrusting her evjgsive skill. 

Had to a Primnv>e hx)ked for aid 
Her wishes to fulfil. 
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High on the trunk's projecting brow, 

And fixed an infant’s span above 
The budding flowers, peeped forth the 
nest 

The prettiest of the grove ! 

The treasure proudly did I show 45 

To some whose minds without disdain 
Can tuni to little things; but once 
Looked up for it in vain : 

’ Tis gone—a ruthless spoiler’s prey, 

Viho heeds not beauty, love, or song, 50 
’ Tis gone ! (so seemed it) and we grieved 
Indignant at the wrong. 

Just three days after, passing by 
In clearer light the moss-built cell 
I saw, espied its shaded mouth ; 55 

And felt that all was well. 

The Primrose for a veil had spread 
The largest of her upright leaves ; 

And thus, for purposes benign, 

A simple flower deceives. 60 

Concealed from friends who might disturb 
Thy quiet with no ill intent, 

Secure from evil eyes and hands 
On barbarous plunder bent, 64 

Rest, Mother-bird ! and when thy young 
Take flight, and thou art free to roani. 
When withered is the guardian Flower, 
And empty thy late home, 

Think how ye prospered, thou and thine. 
Amid the unviolated grove 70 

Housed near the growing Primrose-tuft 
In foresight, or in love. 

XXVIII. 

LOVE LIES BLEEDING. 
[Composed 1842 (?).—Published 1842.] 

You call it, “Love lies bleeding,”—so you 
may, 

Though the red Flower, not prostrate, 
only droops, 

As we have seen it here from day to day, 
From month to month, life passing not 
away; 

A flower how rich in sadness ! Even thus 
stoops, S 


(Sentient by Grecian sculpture's mar¬ 
vellous power), 

Thus leans, with hanging brow and body 
bent 

Earthward in uncomplaining languish- 
ment. 

The dying Gladiator. So, sad Flower I 
(’ Tis Fancy guides me "willing to be led, 10 
Though by a slender thread,) 

So drooped Adonis, bathed in sanguine 
dew 

Of his death-wound, when he from in¬ 
nocent air 

The gentlest breath of resignation drew ; 
While Venus in a passion of despair 15 
Rent, w’eeping over him, her golden hair 
Spangled wdth drops of that celestial 
shou’er. 

She suffered, as Immortals sometimes do; 
But pangs more lasting far that Lover 
knew 

Who fiist, weighed down by scorn, in 
some lone bower 20 

Did press this semblance of unpitied 
smart 

Into the service of his constant heart, 

His own dejection, downcast Flower! 
could share 

With thine, and gave the mournful name 
which thou wilt ever bear. 2+ 

XXIX. 

COMPANION TO THE FOREGOING. 

[Composed 1842 (?).—Published 1842,] 

Never enlivened with the liveliest ray 
That fosters growth or checks or cheei*s 
decay. 

Nor bj* the heaviest rain-drops more 
deprest. 

This Flower, that first appeared as sum- 
mer’s guest, 

Preserves her beauty ’mid autumnal 

leaves, ^ 

And to her mournful habits fondly 

cleaves. , 

When files of stateliest plants have ceased 

to bloom. 

One after one submitting to their doom, 
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When her coevals each and all are fled. 
What keei)s lier thus reclined upon her 

lonesome l>ed ? 10 

* 

Tlie old inytholojrista, raore impressed 
than we 

(»f tliis late day hy character in tree 
Or herb that claimed peculiar sympathy, 
Or by the silent lapse of fountain clear, 

()r with the lanjf\iajfe of the viewless air 15 
lly bird or l>east made vocal, sought a 
cause 

To solve the in5'stery, not in Nature’s laws 
But in Man’s fortunes. Hence a thousand 
tales 

Sung to the plaintive lyre in Gn^eian valw. 
Nor douht that something of their spirit 
swayed 20 

The fancy-stricken Youth or heart-siek 
Maid. 

Will*, while each stiuxl eom])anionless and 
ejed 

This tiiideparting Flower in crimson dyed, 
Thought of a wound which death is slow 
to cure, 24 

A fate that has endurtHl and will emhuv, 
And.patieneecovetingyet piission f»‘tMling, 
Called the dejected Lingerer Love Um 
Bkulini;. 

XXX. 

RURAL ILLUSIONS. 

[Composed 1831—Publlslusi ISSo.] 

Sylph was it? or a Bird more bright 
Than those of fabulous stwk? 

A second darted by and lo ! 

Another of the flock, 

Thiaivigh suiishiuo flitting fnnn tlu) Knigh 
To nestle in the rotrk. 6 

'Trajisicnt deception ! a gay freak 
Of Aprils mimieries! 

Those brilliant strangei's hailed with joy 
Among the btulding trees, 10 

l‘ro\ wl liust year’s leaves, pusho<I fix>m tlio 
si>ray 

1 o frolic on the breeze. 

M-aternal Flora! show thy face. 

And let tliy liand be seen, 


Thy hand here sprinkling tiny flowers, 15 
That, as they touch the green, 

Take root (so seems it) and look \ip 
In honour of their Queen. 

Yet, sooth, those little starry* specks. 

That not in vain aspire<l 20 

To 1)0 confounded with live growtlis 
Most dainty, most a<l!nired. 

Were only blossoms dropixxl from twigs 
Of their own offspring tired. 

Not such the World's illusive shows; 25 

Her wingless fluttorings. 

Her blossoms which, though shed, out- 
bravo 

Tl)e floweret as it springs. 

For the undeceived, smile as they may, 
Are melancholy things: 3c 

But gentle Nature plays her i)Art 
With ever-varying wiles, 

And transient feignings with plain truth 
So well she reconciles. 

That those fond Idlers mast are yjleased 35 
Whom oftencst she begxiiles. 

XXXI. 

THE KITTEN AND FALLING LEAVES. 

(Composed 1S04.—Published 1S07.J 

That way look, my Infant, lo! 

Wliat a pix'tty Imby-show ! 

Six' the Kitten on the wall, 

SjHirting with the leaves that fall, 
Witheaxl leaves—one- two—and thi'ce— 
From the lofty elder-tree! 

Through the calm and frosty air 
t)f this morning bright and fair, 

Kildying ro\nul and round they sink 
Softly, slowly : one might think, 10 

hrom the motions that aix? made, 

Lvery little leaf ctmveyi'd 
Sylph or Faery hither tending,— 

To tliis lower world descending, 

luich invisible and mute, 15 

In bis wavering panvehute, 

-But the Kitten, how she stai'ls 

Crouches, stretches, imws, and darts ! 
Piisit at one, and then its fellow, 

•lust as light and just as yellow ; 20 

There are many now- now one - 
' Now thej’ stop and then' are none: 
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What intenseness of desire 
In her upward eye of fire ! 

With a tiger-leap half-way 
Xow she meets the coming prey. 

Lets it go as fast, and then 
Has it in her power again : 

Xow she works with three or four, 
Like an Indian conjurer; 

Quick as he in feats of art. 

Far beyond in joy of heart. 

Were her antics played in the eye 
Of a thousand standers-by, 

Clapping hands with shout and stare, 
What would little Tabby care 
For the plaudits of the crowd? 

Over happy to be proud. 

Over wealthy in the treasure 
Of her own exceeding pleasure ! 

'Tis a pretty baby-treat; 

Xor, I deem, for me unmeet; 

Here, for neither Babe nor me, 

Otlier playmate can I see. 


Lithest, gaudiest Harlequin ! 

' Prettiest Tumbler ever seen ! 

25 Light of heart and light of limb; 

j What is now become of Him? 75 

I Lambs, that through the mountains 
i went 

Frisking, bleating merriment, 

30 i When the year was in its prime, 

^ They are sobered by this time. 

I If you look to vale or hill, 8c 

j If you listen, all is still,* 

I Save a little neighbouring rill, 

35 I That from out the rocky ground 
Strikes a solitary sound. 

Vainly glitter hill and plain, S5 

And the air is calm in vain ; 

Vainly Morning spreads the lure 
40 i Of a sky serene and pure ; 
j Creature none can she decoy 
Into open sign of joy: 5c 

Is it that they have a fear 
I Of the dreary season near? 

I Or that other pleasures l)e 


Of the countless living things, 45 

That with stir of feet and wings 
(In the sun or under shade. 

Upon bough or grassy blade) 

And with basy revellings, 

Cliirp and song, and murmurings, 50 
Made this orchard’s narrow space, 

And this vale, so blithe a place; 
Multitudes are swept away ' 

Never more to breathe the day: 

Some are sleeping; some in bands 55 
Travelled into distant lands; 

Others slimk to moor and wood. 

Far from human neighbourhood; 

And among the Kinds that keep 
With us closer fellowship, 60 

With us openly abide, 

All have laid their mirth aside. 

Where is lie that giddy Sprite, 

Blue-cap, with his colours bright, 

^Vho was blest as bird could be, 65 

Feeding in the apple-tree; ^ 

Made such wanton spoil and rout, 

Turning blossoms inside out; 

Hung—head pointing towards the ground— 
Fluttered, perched, into a round 70 

Bound himself, and then unbound ; 


Sweeter even than gaiety ? 

Yet, whate’er enjoyments dwell 
In the impenetrable cell 
Of the silent heart which Nature 
Furnishes to every creature; 
Whatsoe'er we feel and know 
Too sedate for outward show. 

Such a light of gladness breaks, 
Pretty Kitten ! from tliy freaks,— 
Spreads with such a living grace 
O’er my little Dora’s face; 

Yes, the sight so stirs and cliarms 
Thee, Baby, laughing in my arms, 
That almost I could repine 
That your transports are not mine, 
That I do not wholly fare 
Even as ye do, thoughtless pair ! 
And I will have my careless sea.son 
Spite of melancholy reason, 

Will walk through life in such a way 
That, when time brings on decay, 
Now and then I may possess 
Hours of perfect gladsomeness. 
—Pleased by any random toy; 

By a kitten’s busy joy, 

Or an infant’.s laughing eye 
Sharing in the ecstasy; 
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I u o\ild fare like tlmt or tlii.s 
Find my wisdom in inj' bliss; 

Keep the sprightly soul awake. 

And liave faculties to take, 

Kven from things by sorrow wrought, 125 
Matter for a jcxaind thouglit. 

Si)ite of care, and spite of grief. 

To ganilx)! with Life’s falling Leaf. 


xxxir. 


ADDRESS TO MY INFANT 
DAUGHTER, DORA, 

ON i?KiNO HKMI.NDEI) THAT SMK WAS A 
MONTH OM) THAT DAY, SKl*TKMnF.R IG. 


((■•.iiiliosetl Septcniber 16. 1804.—PuhlLshcd 1815.) 


Hast thou then aurvivixl — 

Mild (offspring of infirm Immunity, 

Meek Infant! among all forlonie,st things 
The imvst forlorn—one life of that bright 
star. 

The !-eeond glory (»f the Heavens?—Tho\t 
hast; - 

Already lia.st survived that great (hvay, ' 
That transformation through the wide 
eartli felt, 

And by all imtions. In that Heings sight 
From whom the Kiwe of human kind 

pliH-ersl, 

A thousand yeai*s are but an jvsterduy; 10 
And one day s narrow eireiiit is to Him 
Not less eapaciou-s than a thousand yivirs. 
l»ut wluit is time? What outward glory? 
Neither 


A measure is of Thee, whose claims oxU*nd 
Tliumgh “heaven's eternal year,’’—Yet 
hail to Thee, x- 

I'lail, fetdile, Monthling !—by that name, 
methinks 

Tliy -scanty breathing-time is ixutioned 
out 


Not idly.-Hudst thou Uvn of Indian 
birth, 

C (.Muhcd on a cjvsual I>ed of moss and 
Icuve.s, 

And rudely canopiwl by leafy boughs, 20 
(b' t«* the churli.sh elements ex|K>stHl 
On the blank plains—tbe coldness «)f tlie 
Higbt. 

(b the niglit's daiUnes-s or its cheerful fatv 


Of lx?auty. by the changing moon adorned, 
Would, with iini>eriouh admonition, then 
Ha^ •e scored tlrine age, and punctually 
timed 26 

Tliiiie infant histor3*, on tlio minds of 
those 

Who might have wimdered with thee.— 
Mother's love. 

Nor less than mother's love in other 
bn'.ast-s 

Will, among us warm-clad and warml.v 
housed, 30 

Do (or tliec what the finger of the heavens 
Doth all too often harshly execute 
For thy unblest coevals, amid wilds 
Wliere faucj* hath small libertj’ to grace 
The affections, to exalt them or refine; 35 
And tlm maternal sympathy itself, 

Though strong, is, in tlie main, a joyless 
tie 

Of nakcil instinct, wound about the heart. 
Happier, far happier is tlty lot and ours! 
Even now— to soleinnise thy helpless 
state, 40 

And to enliven in the mind's reganl 
Th.v jgvssivo l)oaut3'—immllols have risen, 
Uesemblauees, or contrasts, that eonnex't. 
Within the ivgion of a fathers thoughts, 
Tlitv and thy mate and sister of the sky. 
And fij-stthy sinless progress, througii 
a Nvorld 46 

Uy Murow darkenecl and by care dis- 
turlHHi, 

Ai)t likeness l>enrs to hors, through 
gathoivil clovids 

Moving \mtouclu'd in silver purity, 

And cheering oft-times their ix'luctant 
gUK)m. 

Fair ar\' ye lH>th, and lx)th are free from 
stain; 

Hut tluui, how Ieis\»rely thou till'st thy 
horn 

, Witli brightness! leaving her to post 
j along. 

i Ami I'ange alxuit, ilisquietetl in change. 
And still imixUient of the sliape she 
weal's. 5^;; 

Omv \\\\ once diuvn the hill, one journey, 

Ikdx*, 

lhat will surtiee thets and it seems that 
now 
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Tiiou hast foreknowledge tliat such task 
is thine; 

Thou travellest so contentedly, and 
sleep’st 59 

In such a heedless peace. Alas 1 full soon 
Hath this conception, grateful to behold, 
Changed countenance, like an object 
sullied o’er j 

By breathing mist; and thine appeal's ' 
to be 

A moumful labour, while to her is given 
Hope, and a renovation without end. 65 
—That smile forbids the thought; for on 
thy face 

Smiles are beginning, like the beams of 
dawn, 

To shoot and circulate; smiles have there 
been seen; 

Tranquil assurances that Heaven supports 
The feeble motions of thy life, and cheers 
Thy loneliness: or shall those smiles Ixj 
called 71 

Feelers of love, put forth as if to explore 
This untried world, and to prej)are thy 
^vay 

Through a strait passage intricate and 
dim? 

Such are they; and the same are token.s 
signs, 75 

Which, when the appointed season hath 
arrived. 

Joj% as her holiest language, shall adopt; 
And Keason’s godlike Power be proud to 
own. 

XXXIII. 

THE WAGGONER, 

(Composed 1805.—Published 1819.) 

“In Cairo's crowded streets 
The Impatient Merchant, wondering, waits in vain, 
And Mecca saddens at the long delay.’’ 

Thomson*. 

TO CHARLES LAMB, E.SQ. 

My Dear Friend, 

When 1 sent you, a few weeks ago, the 
Tale of Peter Bell, you asked “why The 
Waggoner was not added ? ”—To say the truth, 
—from the higher tone of imagination, and 
the deeper touches of passion aimed at in the 
former, I s>pprehenclcd this little Piece couhl not 


accompany it without disadvantage. In tne 
year 1806, if I am not mistaken, The Wag¬ 
goner was read to you in mauuscript, and, ns 
you have remembered it for so long a lime, I 
am the more encouraged to hope that, since 
the localities on which the Poem partly depeu'ls 
did not prevent its being interesting to you, it 
may prove acceptable to others. Being there¬ 
fore in some measure the cause of its i<re'-ent 
appestrance. you must allow me the gr.ilificati«»;i 
of inscribing it to you; in acknowledgment of 
the pleasure I have derived from your Writiiii-^, 
and of the higli esteem with which 

I am very truly yours, 

WILLIAM WOUDSWORTH. 
Rydal MofNT, J/aj/20, 1819. 

Canto First. 

’Tis .spent—this burning clay of Juno ! 
Soft darkness o’er its latest gleams is 
stealing; 

The buzzing dor-hawk, round and round, 
is wheeling,— 

That solitary bird 

Is all that can be heard 5 

In silence deeper far than that of deepest 
noon ! 

Confiding Glow-worms, ’tis a night 
Propitious to your earth-bom liglit! 

But where the scattered stars are seen 
In hazy straits the clouds between, 10 
Eacli, in liis station twinkling not, 

Seems changed into a pallid si)Ot. 

The mountains against heaven's grave 
weight 

Rise up, and grow to wondrous lieiglit. 
Tlie air, as in a lion’s den, 15 

Is close and hotand now and then 
Comes a tired and sultry breeze 
With a haunting and a panting, 

Like the stifling of disease; 

But the dews allay the heat, so 

And the silence makes it sweet. 

Hush, there is some one on the stir! 

’Tis Benjamin the Waggoner; 

Who long hath trod this toilsome way, 
Companion of the night and day. 25 
That far-off tinkling’s drowsy cheer, 
Mixed with a faint yet grating sound 
■ In a moment lost and found. 
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The ^^’ain announces—by whoso side 
Alonj; the hanks of Rydal Mere 30 

He paces on. a trusty Guide,— 

Listen ! you can scarcely hear ! 

Hither he liis coui-se is bonding;— 

No^v• he leaves tlie lower ground, 

And tip the craggy hill ascending 35 
Many a stop and stay he makes, 

Many a hroathing-fit lie takes; 

J^teep the wai’ and wearisome. 

Vet all the while his whip is dumb ! 

The Horses have worked with right 
gcKKl-will, 40 

Ami sf> have gained the top of the liill; 
He wa> path'iit, they were strong. 

And now they smoothly glide along, 
Hecot ering hreath, and ploastnl to win 
The praises of mild Benjamin. 4^ 

Heaven shield him from mishap and 
snare! 

Ihit wlij-.so early with this prayer?— 

I- it for threatenings in the sky? 

Or for some other danger nigh? 

No; none is near him yet, though he 50 
] 5 «* i.>ne of nmch infirmity ; 
l‘\*r at the iKittom of the hn)W, 

Where once the 1K)\ k and OLlVK-HOfiiH 

OfVenKl a gnvting of g(XKl ale 

'i’o all who entensl Gnusmere Vale ; 

And called on him who must depart 
To leave it with a jovial heart; 

There, when* the IK^Vk and Ol.lVK HOl isil 
Once hung, a Pix‘t harlxiuiv now. 

A simple water-drinking Bart!; 60 


If he resist those casement panes, 76 
And that bright gleam which thence will 
fall 

IjKin his Leaders’ bells and manes 
Inviting him with cheerful lure: 

For still, thougli all be dark elsewhere, 80 
Some shining notice will be there. 

Of ois-n house and ready fare. 

The place to I’n'iijamin riglit well 
Is known, and by a,s strong a si>ell 
As used to Ik* that sign of love 85 

And hoiK*-the OuvK-BOUOH and Dovk; 
He knows it to his cast, gocxl Man ! 

Who dot's not know the famoixs Swan ? 
Object uncouth ! and yet our l)oast. 

For it was i>ainted by the Host; 90 

His own conceit the figurt' planned, 

‘Twas coloured all by his own hand; 

And that frail Child of thirsty clay. 

Of whom I sing this rustic lay. 

Could tell with st*lf-dissatisfactit>n 9; 
Quaint stories of the binl’s attraction ! ‘ 

Well ! that is piust- and in despite 
Of oiKMi dtK>r and shining light. 

And now the wnnueror essays 

The long ascent of Dunmail-raise; 100 

And with his team is gentle hert' 

As when he clomb from Rydal Meix'; 

His whip they do not dread—his vokv 
Tliey only hear it to rejoice. 

To stand or go is at their phx^aure; 10; 

Their efforts and their time they meiuui'o 
By geneixms pride within the bix'ast; 


Why need our Hero then (tliough frail 
His Ixvst resolves) 1 k' on his guaixl? 

He marches by, aeiairo and lx>ld ; 

\ et, while he thinks on times of old. 

It seems that all looks wondrous (xild ; 65 
He shrugs his shoiddens shakes his he.ad, 
.And, for tlie honest folk within. 

It a doubt with lU'njamin 
Wiielher they 1 k‘ alive or dead ! 

fft n is no danger,—none at all! 70 

liO\ o!k 1 his wish ho walks sooiiri'; 

But pass a mile- and then for trial,— 

1 lien for the i>ride of self-dtuiial; 

If he resist that tempting dvHir, 

V Inch with such friendlj’ voice will civil; 


Ami while tliey strain, and while they rov^t, 
He tlius puixiues his thoughts at Icisxm*. 

Now am T fairly sivfe to-night— no 

And witli pnnid cause my heart is light: 

T trespjvssed lately worse than ever— • 

B\jt Heaven has ble<st a giKxl endeavour; 
And. to my soul’s content, I find 
The evil One is left Ixdund. 115 

Yes let iny imvstor fume and fret, 

Heix* am I—with my horses yet! 

My jolly team, he finds that ye 
ill work for nolxxly but me ! 

* 1 hL-« nnio ploci' of M.'ir-taughl ivrl (such Is the 
prt'grcss of rvltaeinont) hivs been supplautoil hr a 
prv'fcssJonul pnxlwcllou. 
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Full proof of this the Country gained ; 120 
It knows how ye were vexed and strained. 
And forced unworthy stripes to bear, 
NNTien trusted to another’s care. 

Here was it—on this rugged slope, 

Which now ye climb with heart and 
hope, 

I saw 5-ou, between rage and fear, 

Plunge, and fling back a spiteful ear, 

And ever more and more confused, 

As ye were more and more abused: 

As chance would have it, passing by 130 
I saw you in that jeopardy: 

A word from me was like a charm; 

Ye pulled together with one mind; 

And your huge burthen, safe from harm, 
Moved like a vessel in the \nnd ! 135 

—Yea, vuthout me, up hills so high 
’Tia vain to strive for mastery. 

Then grieve not, jolly team! though 
tough 

The road we travel, steep, and rough ; 
Though Rydal-heights and Dunmail-raise, 
And all their fellow’ banks and braes, 141 
Full often make you stretch and strain, 
And halt for breath and halt again, 

Yet to their sturdiness ’tis o^ving 
That side by side w’e still are going! 145 
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While Benjamin in earnest mood 
Hi-s meditations thus pursued, 

A storm, which had been smothered long, 
Was growing inw’ardly more strong; 

And, in its struggles to get free, 150 
Was busily employed as he. 

The thunder had begun to growl— 

He heard not, too intent of soul; 

The air was now’ w’ithout a breath— 

He marked not that ’tw’as still as death. 
But soon large rain-drops on his head 156 
Fell with the weight of drops of lead ;— 
He starts—and takes, at the admonition, 
A sage survey of his condition. 

The road is black before his eyes, 160 
Glimmering faintly w'here it lies; 

Black is the sky—and every hill. 

Up to the sky, is blacker still— 

Sky, hill, and dale, one dismal room. 
Hung round and overhung with gloom; 
S>ave that above a single height 166 

Is to be seen a lurid light. 


Above Helm-crag a streak half dead, 

A burning of ix)rtentous red ; 

And near that lurid light, full w’ell 
The Astrologer, sage Sidrophel, 

Where at his desk and book he sits 
Puzzling aloft his curious wits; 

He whose domain is held in common 
With no one but the ancient wom.vn. 
Cow’ering beside her rifted cell, 

As if intent on magic spell;— 

Dread pair that, spite of w’ind and wea¬ 
ther, 

Still sit upon Helm-crag together ! 


The Astrologer was not unseen 180 
By solitary Benjamin; 

But total darkness came anon, 

And he and every thing w'as gone: 

And suddenly a ruffling breeze, 

(That would have rocked the sounding 
trees, *85 

Had aught of sylvan growth been there), 
Swept through the Hollow long and bare: 
The rain rushed down—the road was 
battered, 

As with the force of billows shattered ; 
The horses are dismayed, nor know 190 
Whether they shoxild stand or go; 

And Benjamin is groping near them, 

Sees nothing, and can scarcely hear them. 
He is astounded,—w’onder not,— 

With such a charge in such a spot; 195 

Astounded in the mountain gap 
With thunder-peals, clap after clap. 
Close-treading on the silent flashes— 

And somewhere, as he thinks, by crashes 
Among the rocks; with weight of ram. 
And sullen motions long and slow, 201 
That to a dreary distance go— 

Till, breaking in upon the dying strain. 

A rending o'er his head begins the fra> 


again. 


Meanwhile, uncertain f 

And oftentimes compelled to hai , 

The horses cautiously pursue 

Their way, wthout mishap or tauit, 
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1 A mountain of Grasmere, the 
of whicli presents two figures, full as distinct! 
. shap^ as that of the famous Cobbler near A 

i roquhar in Scotland. 
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Aiul now have reachvd that jhleof stones 
HeaiM'd over brave Kin$t Dunniair.s Iwnes, i 
He who liacl ont^e supreme eoiniiiand, 2ii 
Last king of rocky Cumberland ; 

His lK)nes and those of all his Power, 

Slain here in a disastrous hour I I 


Wlien, passing tlirough this narrow ' 
strait, 213 

Stony, and dark, and dewlute, 

Benjamin can faintly hear 
A voice tliat comes from some one near, 

A feinah* voice;—“Whoe'er you Ih\ 

Sto|).'’ it exclainu'd. “and pity me I” 220 
And less in pity than in wonder. 

Amid the darkness and the thunder. 

The Waggoner, with prompt command, 
Summons his hoi'stvs to a stand. 

While, with increasing agitation, 225 1 
The Woman urged lier sui)]ilication. 

In rueful words, with sobs l»etween— 

The voice of tears that fell unseen ; 

There came a fijtsh—a startling glare. 

And all S*>at-Mandal was laid l)art>! 2^ 

Tis not a time for nice suggestion, 

.And Benjamin, without a <iuestion. 

Taking her for some way-worn ixner. 

Said, .Mount, and get you under c-over! ’ 


Another voice, in tone as hoai'se 23^ 
As a swoln hro(»k with rugged course, 
f Tied out, “Good brotlier, whj* so fast? 

I’ve Inul a glimi>se of yon—nvuM 
Or, .since it snit.s you to Ih' civil. 

Take her at once- for go(Ml and evil !” 240 


“ It is my Hushand,” softly .said 
The AVouian, as if half afraid: 

By thi.s ti?ne she w’as .snug within, 
Through help of honest Benjamin; 

She and lier Balw, which to her hi^ast 24: 
With thankfulness the Mother pixxs.st><l; 
Aik now the siinie strong voice moix' noai 
Saul (ord.ally, “My Friend, what eheer 
Hough doings these ! ms GchI a mv judge, 
J he sky owes .somelxKly a grudge ! 2;( 

Ve VO had in half an hour or loss 
A twelvemonth’s teri*or and distre.ss !'* 


Then Benjamin entreats the Man i 
Would mount, too. <,uiekly as he can : ! 

1 he bailor-Sailor now no more, 
i^ut .such lie had Uvn lieretofore - 


To cx)urUjous Benjamin replie<l, 

“Go you your way, and mind not me; 

For I must have, whate’er betide. 

My Ass and fifty things beside,— 260 

Go, and I’ll follow s|)eedily !“ 

The Waggon moves—and with its load 
De.scends along the sloping road; 

And the rough Sailor instantly 

Turns to a little tent hard by : 265 

For when, at closing-in of day. 

The family liad come that way, 

Green pasture and the soft Wiirm air 
Tempted them to settle theiv.— 

Gn‘en is the grass for l>east to graze, 270 
Around the stones of Tbmmail-raise ! 

The bailor gathers up his bed, 

Takes down the canvas overheat!; 

And after farewell to the place, 

A jiarting word—though not of grace, 275 
Pnrsue-s with Asa and all his store, 

The way the Waggon went l>efoi'e. 

Canto Second. 

Ik Wj’thebunie's modest House of prayer. 
As lowly as the lowliest dwelling, 

Hiul, with its belfry's humble stock, 

A little pair that hang in air, 

Bwn mistress also of a clock, 3 

(And one, t(X), not in crazy plight), 

Iwelve strokes that clock would have 
Ix'en telling 

lender the brow of old Helvellyn— 

Its iH'ad-roll of midnight. 

Then, when the Hero of my tale 10 

Wjus passing by. and, down tlie vale 
(The vale now silent, hu.sho<i. T ween, 

-\.s if a storm had never liecn) 

ProctHsling with a mind at ease; 

While the old Familiar of the seas, 15 
Intent to use his utnuvit haste, 

Gaiiuxl ground uix>n the Waggon fast, 
.\nd gives another lusty cluvr ; 

For. spite of mmhling of the wheels 
A welcome greeting ho can hoar20 
It is a fiddle in its gU'e 
Dinning from the CiiKiiitY Tkkk ! 

Thenco the sound—the light is thei*©— 
As Benjamin is now awju'e. 

Who, to his inward thoughts eonfine<l, 23 
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Had almost reached the festive door. 
When, startled by the Sailor’s roar, 
He hears a sound and sees the li^ht, 
And in a moment calls to mind 
That 'tis the village Meuf.y-nicht 'A 


Although before in no dejection. 

At this insidious recollection 

His heart with sudden joy is filled,— 

His ears are by the music thrilled, 

His eyes take pleasure in the road 35 
Glittering before him blight and broad ; 
And Benjamin is wet and cold. 

And there are reasons manifold 


A steaming bowl, a blazing fire. 
What greater good can heart dc'^ire 
Twere worth a wise man's while to ti 
The utmost anger of the sky; 

30 To seek for thoughts of a gloomy ca^t, 
If such the bright amends at la-t. 
Xow should you say 1 judge ami^'^. 
The Cherry Tree shows proof of tin- 
For soon, of all the happy there, 

(!)ur Travellers are the happiest pair ; 
All care with Benjamin is gone— 


o 
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to 


A Ctesar past the Rubicon ! 

He thinks not of his long, long, >-trife 

^ .- ..... The Sailor, Man by nature gay, 

That make the good, tow rds which he s resolves to throw away ; 

yearning, And he hath now forgot his Wife, 

Look fairly like a lawful earning. 40 quite forgotten her—or may Ije 

Thinks her the luckiest soul on ^^artli. 
Within that warm and peaceful bertli, 
Under cover, 

Terror over. 

Sleeping by her sleeping Baby. 


40 

Nor has thought time to come and gM, 

To vibrate between yes and no; 

For, cries the Sailor, “Glorious chance 
That blew us hither !—let him dance, 

\Vho can or \rill!—my honest soul, 43 

Our treat shall be a friendly lx»wl I ’’ 

He draws him to the door—“Come in, 
Come, come,” cries he to Benjamin I 
And Benjamin—ah, woe is me ! 

Gave the word—the horses heard 50 
And halted, though reluctantly. 

“ Blithe souls and lightsome hearts have 
we 

Feasting at the Cherry Tree 1 ’’ 

This was the outside proclamation. 

This was the inside salutation; 55 

^Yhat bustling—jostling—higli and low 1 
A universal overflow! 

What tankards foaming from the tap I 
What.store of cakes in every lap ! 

^Vhat thumping—stumping—overhead I 
The thunder had not been more busy: 
With such a stir you would have said, 62 
This little place may well be dizzy ! 

’Tis who can dance with greatest vigour— 
’Tis what can be most prompt and eager; 
As if it heard the fiddle’s call, 66 

The pewter clatters on the wall; 

The very bacon shows its feeling. 
Swinging from the smoky ceiling ! 
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With lx)wl that si)ed from hand to ))and. 
The gladdest of tlie gladsome band, 

Amid their own delight and fun, 

They hear—when every dance is ch n^, 95 
When every whirling Ixiut is o ev— 

The fiddles that call to bliss 

Ever followed by a kiss; 

Tliey envy not the happy lot. 

But enjoy their own tlie more 1 100 

Wliile thus our jocund Trayellei-s fare. 
Up springs the Sailor from his chair— 
Limps (for I might have told befoie 
That he was lame) across the floor— 

Is gone—returns—and with a prize ; 

With what?—a Ship of lusty size; 

A gallant stately Man-of-war, 

Fixed on a smoothly-sliding car. 

Surprise to all, but most surpri^^e 
To Benjamin, who rubs his eyes 
Not knowing that he had befriended 
A Man so gloriously attended . 

' “This,” cries the Sailor, "a Third-raie 
Stand bTck, and you shall see her gratis ! 
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^ A term well known in the North jjf Euglanil, 
ana applied to rural Festivals where young per 


sous meet 
dancing. 


in 


the evening for the purpose of 


« 4t the close of each strathspey, or jig, a 
■ particular note from the fiddle summons the Kuv 
1 iic to the agreeable duty of saluting his partr.tr. 
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This was tlie Flag-ship at the Nile. 115 
The Vanguard— you may smirk ami 
smile. 

But, pretty Maid, if you look near. 

You'll find j'ou’ve much in little here ! 

A nobler ship did never swim. 

And you sliall see her in full trim : 120 

I 'll set, my friends, to do j'ou honour. 

Set every inch of sjiil uinm her." ! 

So said, so done; and masts, sails, yards, 
He names them all; and interlards 
His si)eech witli uncouth terms of art, 12;; 
Accomplished in the showman's part; 

And then, as from a sudden check, 

Cries out -“’Tis there, the quarter-deck 
(.)ii whieli brave Admiral Nelson stotKl — 

A sight that would have roused your 
bhxKlI J30 

()ne eye he Inul, whiclj, bright as ten. 
Burned like a fire among liis men; 

Let this Ikj land, and that In; sea. 

Here lay the French—and th us came we!’’ 


Hjished was by this tlie fiddle's sound, 
Tho dancers all were gathered mund. 136 
.And .such the stillne.sH of the house. 

A'’ou might have heard a nibbling mousi*; 
While, l)orrowing helps where'er he may, j 
'Ihe Sailor through the storj’ runs i.;o 
Of sliips to shij)s and guns to guns; 

And docs his utmost to display 
The dismal conflict, and the might 


And ten-or of that marvellous night! 

"A bowl, a lx)wl of double measure," 145 
Cries Benjamin, “a draught of length ! 
lo Ncl.son, Fngland's pride and trojusure. 
Her bulwark and her tower of strength !'’ 
A\ hen Benjamin hml seize<l the Iwwl, 




1 he mastiff, from In'iieath the waggon, j 
A\ here he lay, watchful os a dragon, i 1 
Battled his chain ; - 'twius all in vain. 

For Benjamin, triumphant soul! 


He heard the monitory growl; 

Heard —and in opi>osition qiiafTtnl i;;3 
A deep, determined, desperate draught] 
Nor <iid tho battered Tar forget. 

Or flinch from what he deemed his debt: 
Then, like a heit) crowned with laurt'l, 
Back to her place the ship he led ; 160 

A\ heeled lier l>a<'k in f\ill ai)paivl; 

And so, flag flying at iiuist head, 


Ke-yoked her to the Ass:—anon 
Cries Benjamin, “We must be gone.” 
Thus, after two hours' hearty stay, 165 
Again behold them on their way ! 


Canto Third. 

Bh;ht gladly had the horses stirred. 

When they the wished-for greeting heard, 
The whip's loud notice from the dtH>r, 

'riiat they were free to move once inoi'e. 
You think, those doings must have bred 5 
In them disheartening do\jbts and dread; 
No, not a horse of all the eight. 

Although it l>e a moonless night. 

Fears either for himself or freight; 

For this they know (and let it hide, 10 
In part, the offences of their guide) 

That Benjamin, with clouded brains 
Is worth the lx>st with all their iwiins ; 
And, if they had a prayer to make, 

Th(‘ prayer would be that they may take 
With him whatever comes in coxirse, 16 
The l)etter fortune or the worse ; 

That lu) one else may have business near 
them, 

And, drunk or sol>er, he may steer them. 

So forth in dauntless mood they fart', 20 
And with them goes the guardian iMiir. 

Now, heroes, for the true eommotii»n. 
The triumph of your late devotion ! 

Can aught on earth imj^esle deliglit. 

Still mounting to a higher height: 2; 

And higher still -a griHnly flight 1 
C'an any low-l>orn eaiv p\irs\ie her. 

Can any morUil clog c-omo to her? 

No notion have they—not a though!, 

I'hat is from joyless regions hnnight • 30 
And, wiule they etmst the silent lake. 
Their inspimt ion I imrtake; 

Share their empyri'al spirits—yea. 

With their enrapturtHl vision st*!' — 

O fancy— what a jubilee ! 33 

AVliat shifting pictui'cs- clad in gleams 
Of ci^lour bright jvs feverish dn'ams ! 
Karth, spangU'il sky, and lake st'n'ne. 
Involved anil ix'stless all—.a scene 
Pregnant with mutual exaltation, 4c 
Bich change, and multiplied cit'atiou ! 
This sight to me the Muse imiwrUs; — 
And then, what kindness in their hearts! 
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What tears of rapture, what vow-making, 
Profound entreaties, and hand-shaking ! 
^\■hat solemn, vacant, interlacing, 46 
As if they’d fall asleep embracing 1 
Then, in the turbulence of glee. 

And in the excess of amity, 

Says Benjamin, “That Ass of thine, 5c 
He spoils thy sport, and hinders mine: 

If he were tethered to the waggon. 

He’d drag as well what he is dragging ; 
And \re, as brother should with brother, 
Might tmdge it alongside each other’” 55 

Forthwith, obedient to command. 

The hoi>ics made a quiet stand ; 

And to the waggon’s skirts was tied 
The Creature, by the Mastiff’s side, 

Tlie Mastiff wondering, and perplext 60 
With dread of what will happen next; 
And thinking it but sorry cheer 
To have such company so near! 

This new arrangement made, the Wain 
Through the still night proceeds again; 
No moon hath risen her light to lend; 66 
But indistinctly may be kenned 
The Vanguard, following close behind, 
Sails spread, as if to catch the ™d ! 


“Tliy wife and child are snug and 
warm, 7 ° 

Tliv ship \vill travel ^vithout harm; 

I like,” said Benjamin, “her shape and 
stature: 

And this of mine—this bulky creature 
Of which I have the steering—this, 

Seen fairly, is not much amiss \ 75 

We want your streamers, friend, you 
know; 

But, altogether as we go, 

We make a kind of handsome show ! 
Among these hills, from first to last, 
We’ve weather^ many a furious blast; 
Hard passage forcing on, ^vith head 81 
Against the storm, and canvas spread. 

I hate a boaster; but to thee 

Will say’t, who know’st both land and 

sea, 

The unluckiest hulk that stems the brine 
Is hardly worse beset than mine, 86 

AMien cross-winds on her quarter beat; 
And, fairly lifted from my feet, 


I stagger onward—heaven knows how; 

But not 80 pleasantly as now : 9^ 

Poor pilot I, by snows confounded. 

And many a foundrous pit surrounded ! 
Yet here we are, by night and day 
Grinding through rough and smooth our 

way; ♦ . ^ 

Through foul and fair our task fulfilling ; 
And long shall be so yet—God ^\-ilUng ! ’ 

“Ay,” said the Tar, ‘through fair and 
foul— 

But save us from you screeching owl 1 ” 
That instant was begun a fray 
mich called their thoughts another way: 
The Mastiff, ill-conditioned carl! loi 
What must he do but growl and snarl, 

Still more and more dissatisfied 
With the meek comrade at his side ! 

Till, not incensed though put to proof, 105 
The Ass, uplifting a hind lioof. 

Salutes the Mastiff on the head ; 

And so were better manners bred. 

And all was calmed and quieted. 

“Yon screech-owl,” says the Sailor, 

tuniing . 

Back to his former cause of mourning, 
“Yon owl I— pray God that all be well! 

’ Tis worse than any funeral bell; 

As sure as I ’ve the gift of sight, 

We shall be meeting ghosts to-night. 115 

-Said Benjamin, “ This whip shall lay 
A thousand, if they cross our waj% 

I know that Wanton’s noisy station, 

I know him and his occupation ; 

The jolly bird hath leanied his cheer 120 
Upon the banks of Windermere; 

Where a tribe of them make merry, 
Mocking the Man that keeps the ferry ; 
Hallooing from an open throat, 

Like travellers shouting for a boat. 125 
—The tricks he learned at Windermere 
Tliis vagrant owl is playing here 
That is the worst of his employment: 
He’s at the top of his enjoyment. 


This explanation stilled the alarm, 130 
Cured the foreboder like a charm; 

This, and the manner, and the voice. 
Summoned the Sailor to rejoice; 

His heart is up—he fears no evil 
From life or death, from man or devil, 
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He wljeels—and, making; many stops, 136 
Brandislied his crutch against the moun¬ 
tain tofw: 

And, while lie talked of blows and scars, 
Hcnjamin, among tlie stars, 

Fk“held a dancing—and a glancing; 140 

Such retreating and advancing 
As, I ween, w.'is never sc'^ui 
In bloodiest battle since the days of Mars! 


Ceuito Fourth. 

Thus they, with freaks of pnnid delight. 
Beguile the remnant of tlio niglit; 

And many a snatch of jovial song 
Regales them as they wind along ; 

While to the music, from on high, 5 

The echoes make a glad rejily.— 

But tin* sage Muse the revel hmis 
No farther than her story needs ; 

Nor will she servilely attend 
The loitenng journey to its end. 10 

Blithe spirits (jf her own imisd 
The Muse, who scents the morning air, 

To take of this trans|)orted pair 
A brief and uni*«‘prov»*d farewell; 

To <iuit the slow-ixvccd waggon's side, 15 
And wander down 3’on hawthorn dell. 
With murmuring Uifta for her guide. 
—There doth .she ken the awful form 
Of Raveu-crag —blaek iis a .storm— 
Olimmering through the twilight pah*; 20 
And Ghiminer-erag, * hi.s tall twin brotluT, 
Kaeh iJeering forth to meet the other 
.Vnd, while .she roves through St, John's 
A’ale. 

Along the smooth unpathwayed plain, 

By sheep-track or thixaigh cottage lane, 25 
Where no disturbance ctunes to intrude 
I iKHi tlie |)ensive .solitude. 

Her unsusjw'cting eye, iHTchanct', 

M ith the rude shepherd's favoured glance, 
Beholds the faeries in army, 30 

base jiarty-colounxl garments gay 
The silent company Ix^tray : 

Red, green, and blue ; a moment's siglit ! 
For Skiddaw-top with rosy light 
Is touched—and all tlie band take flight. 

Fly also, Muso ! and from tlie dell 36 
Mount to the ridge of Natlidale Fell: 


I 
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Thenc'e look tliou forth o'er wood and 
lawm 

Hoar with the frost-like dews of dawn; 
Across yon meadowy bottom look, 40 
Where clase fogs bide their parent brook; 
Aiul see, lieyond tliat hamlet small 
The ruined towers of Threlkeld-liall, 
Lurking in a double shade, 

15 y trees and lingering twilight made ! 45 
There, at Blencathara’s rugged feet, 

Sir Lancelot gave a safe retreat 
To noble Clifford ; from annoy 
Conccalcil the jiersecuted Ihij’, 

Well pleasc<i in rustic garb to fet*d 50 
is floc'k, and pii>e on shephcixl's reed 
Among this multitude of hills. 

Crags, woodlands, waterfalls, and rills; 
Which soon the morning shall enfold. 
From east to west, in ample vi*st 55 

Of massy gloom and radiance lx)ld. 


The mists, that o'er the streamlet's l>ed 
Hung low, liogin to rise and spread ; 

Even while I s|)eak, their .skirts of grey 
.\re smitten by a silver ray ; 00 

Aiul, lo!—up Castrigg's nake<l steep 
(Wliert', smoothly urged, the vnixiurs 

SWlX'p 

Along and scatter and divide. 

Like fleecy clouds self-multiplied) 

, The stately waggon is ascending, 65 
With faithful Benjamin attending, 
Ap|>arent now lx\sido his team— 

Now lost amid a glittering steam : 

.Vnd with him goes his Sailor-friend, 

By this time near their journey’s end ; 70 
' And, after their high-mindcHl riot. 
Sickening into thoughtful quiet; 

.Vs if the morning's pleasant hour 
I [a<l for their joys a killing |xiwer. 

I And sotith for Benjamin a vein 75 

! Is opene<l of still deept'r ixiin, 

* As if his heart by notes wei'o stung 
, From out the lowly hedge-rows flung ; 

I As if the warbler lost in light 
I Reprovinl his soarings of the night, 80 
In strains of rajiturt' innv and holy 
Upbraidtxl his distempeixxl folly. 


• The erng of the ewe Iniuh. 


llrooping is he, his step is dull; 
But the horsi^s stretch and pull; 
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With increasing vigour climb, 

Eager to repair lost time; 

Whether, by their o^vn desert, 

KnoNN'ing what cause there is for shame. 
They are labouring to avert 
As much as may be of the blame, 90 
Which, they foresee, must soon alight 
ViX)n his head, whom, in despite 
Of all his failings, they love l>est; 

Whether for him they are distrest; 

Or, by length of fasting roused. 95 

Are impatient to be housed: 

Up against the hill they strain 
Tugging at the iron chain. 

Tugging all with might and main. 

Last and foremost, every horse 100 

To the utmost of his forc-e! 

And the smoke and respiration. 

Rising like an exhalation. 

Blend uith the mist—a moving shroud 
To form, an undissolving cloud; 105 

Winch, with slant ray, the merry sun 
Takes delight to play upon. 

Never golden-haired Apollo, 

Pleased some favourite chief to follow 
Through accidents of peace or war, 

In a perilous moment threw 
Around the object of his care 
Veil of such celestial hue; 

Interposed so bright a screen— 

Him and his enemies between! u 
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Alas! what boots it?—who can hide, 
W^hen the malicious Fates are bent 
On working out an ill intent? 

Can destiny be turned aside? 

No—sad progress of my story! 120 

Benjamin, tliis outward glorj' 

Cannot shield thee from thy Master, 

W’ho from Keswick has pricked forth. 
Sour and surly as the north ; 

And, in fear of some disaster, 125 

Comes to give what help he may, 

And to hear what thou canst say; 

If, as needs he must forbode, 

Thou hast been loitering on the road! 

His fears, his doubts, may now take 
flight— *30 

The wished-for object is in sight; 

Yet, trust the Muse, it rather hath 
Stirred him up to livelier unrath; 


Winch he stifles, moody man ! 

With all the patience that he can ; 

To the end that, at your meeting. 

He may give thee decent greeting. 

There he is—resolved to stop, 

Till the waggon gains the top ; 

But stop he cannot—must advance: 140 

Him Benjamin, vdth lucky glance. 

Espies—and instantly is ready. 
Self-collected, poised, and steady: 

And, to be the better seen, 

Issues from his radiant shroud, 145 

From his close-attending cloud. 

With careless air and open mien. 

Erect his port, and firm his going ; 

So struts yon cock that now is crowing; 
And the morning light in grace 150 

Strikes upon his lifted face. 

Hurrying the pallid hue away 
That might his trespasses betray. 

But what can all avail to clear him, 

Or what need of explanation, 155 

Parley or interrogation? 

For the Master sees, alas! 

That unhappy Figure near him. 

Limping o’er the dewy grass, 

W^here the road it fringes, sweet, 160 
Soft and cool to way-worn feet; 

And, O indignity ! an Ass, 

By his noble Mastiff s side. 

Tethered to the waggon's tail: 

And the ship, in all her pride. 103 

Following after in full sail! 

Not to speak of babe and mother; 

Who, contented >vith each other. 

And snug as birds in leafy arbour. 

Find, within, a blessed harbour ’ 170 


W’^ith eager eyes the Master pries ; 
Looks in and out, and through and 
through; 

Says nothing-till at last he spies 
A wound upon the Mastiffs head, 

A wound where plainly might be lead 
WTiat feats an Ass’s hoof can do . 

But drop the rest :-this aggravation. 

This complicated provocation, 

A hoard of grievances unsea ed ; 

All past forgiveness it repealed , 

Ind thus, and through distempered blood 
On both sides. Benjamin the good. 
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'J'lie patient, and the tender-hearted. 

Was from his team and waggon parted ; 
When duty of that day was o'er, 18^ 

Laid<lown his whip—andserved nomor^*.— 
Xor could the waggon long survive, 
Whiclj Henjamin ha<l ceastHi to drive; 

It lingered on guide after guide 
Anihitiously the otHce tried ; 

Ihit each unmanageable hill 
Called for hia i>atiencc and his skill; — 
And mire it is that through this night, 
And what the morning brought to light, 
Two losses had wo to siistain, 193 

We lost lK)th Wagoon’kr and Wain ! 


Accept. O Friend, for i>raise or blame. 
The gift of this adventurous song; 

A reeor<l which I dartMl to frann*. 199 
Though timid scruples checked mo hmg; 
TlH‘y cheeked me and I left the theme 
T^itoui ljed;—in spite of many a gleam 
Of faiiej' wliich thereon wsus shed, 

Inke pleasant sunlM-ams sliifting still 
I ^|K»n the side of a distant hill: 20;, 

lint Nattire might nt)t lx* gainsaid ; 

For what I liave and what I miss 
I sing of thesi*; - it jnakes my bliss! 

N<»r is it I who play the part, 

But a shy spirit in my heart, 210 

That comes and goes -will sometiini‘s leap 
From Ihding-plaecs ten years deep ; 

Or haunts me with familiar face, 
Keturning, like a ghost nnlnid, 
lentil the debt I owe Ik* paid. 215 

Forgive me then ; for I had Ix'cn 
On friendly terms with this M.acliine; 

In him, u hilt* he was wont to trace 
Our roads, through many a long year's 
space, 

A living almanack had we; 

We had a speaking diary. 

That in this uneventful i)lae<'. 

(lavc to tlie days a mark and name 
lly which we knew them wlicn they came. 
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—Yes, T, and all about me here, 225 

Through all the changes of the year. 

Had seen him througli the mountains go, 

; In pomp of mist or |>omp of snow. 
Majestically huge and slow: 

Or ^\^th a milder grace adorning 230 
The landscajie of a summers morning ; 
While Grasmere smoothed her liquid 
plain 

The moving image to detain ; 

And mighty Fairfield, with a chime 
Of echoes, to his march kept time ; 235 

When little other business stirred. 

And little other sound was heanl; 

In that delicious hour of balm. 

Stillness, solitude, and calm. 

While yet the valley is arrayed, 240 

< )n this side with a sober shmle; 

On that is prodigallj* bright— 

Crag, lawn, and wootl—with rosy light. 

— But most of all, thou lordly Wain ! 

I wish to havo theo here again, 2.J5 

Wlien windows flap and clnmney ix)ai'>s 
And all is dismal out of doors; 

And, sitting by inj’ fire, I swi 
Eight soiTy carts, no U»ss a train ! 
Unworthy successora of thee, 2:0 

Come straggling through the wind and 
rain: 

And oft, as they ikvss slowly on, 

Beneath my windows, one by mie. 

See, iwrclied uix>n the iiaktxl heigljt 
'riie summit of a cumbrous fn*ight, 2,3 
A single travelU*r--and there 
Another; then ix*rha|»s a jwiir — 

The lame, the sickly, and the M ; 

Men, women, heartless with the cold ; 
And balx*s in wet and starveling plight; 
M Inch once, l>o weather as it might, 261 
Had still a nest within a nest, 

1 hy shelter—and their mother's bi'east! 
riien most of all, then far the most, 

IX) I regret what we have last; .65 

Am grieved for that unhappy sin 
Wliieh n)bl)o<l ns of gaxl Beidamin 
An<l of his stately Charge, which nono 
Could keep alive when He was gone! 
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THERE WAS A BOY. 

[Composed November or December, 1798. 

Published 1800.] 

There was a Boy; ye knew him well, ye 
cliffs 

And islands of Winander I—many a time. 
At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills, 

Rising or setting, would he stand alone, 5 
Beneath the trees, or by the glimmering 
lake; 

And there, with fingers interwoven, both 
hands 

Pressed closely palm to palm and to his 
mouth 

Uplifted, he, a.s through an instrument, \ 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 10 
Tliat they might answer him.—And they 
would shout 

Across the watery vale, and shout again, 
Resi>on.sive to his call,—with quiveiing 
peals. 

And long halloos, and sere.ims, and eciioes 
loud 

Redoubled and redouV>led; concourse 
wild 15 

Of jocund din! And, when there came a 
paase 

Of silence such as baffled his best skill: 
Then sometime.s, in that silence, while he 
hung 

yJji.stening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
HavS canied far into his heart the voice 20 
Of mountain-torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks. 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven 
received 

Into the bosom of the steady lake. 25 


This boy was taken from his mate.s, and 
died 

In childhood, ere he was full twelve years 
old. 

Pre-eminent in beauty is the vale 
Where he was born and bred: the church¬ 
yard hangs 

Upon a slope above the village-school; 30 
And through that churchyard when my 
way has led 

On summer-evenings, I believe that there 
A long half-hour together I have st^d 
Mute—looking at the grave in which lie 
lies! 


II. 

TO THE CUCKOO. 

[Coini>ose<l March 23-26, 1802 .—Published 1807.] 

O BLITHE New-comer! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice. 

O Cuckocj 1 shall I call thee Bird, 

Or but a wandering Voice? 

Wide I am lying on the gra&s 
Thy twofold shout I hear; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass 
At once far off, and near. 

Though babbling only to the Vale, 

Of sunshine and of flowers, 
hou bringest unto me a tale 
f visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring ! 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery; 

The same whom in my schoolboy days 

I listened to; that Cry 
Which made me look a thousand way. 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 
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'in .''vlc f}i«*<.- L often rove 
Throujih \v(Hxis ;uk1 on the ^treen ; 

Aiu) thou wert still a IntiH*, a love ; 

.''till lonjjed for. never seen. 

And I can listen to thee i'et; : 

Can lie njKui tlie plain 
And listen, till I do lM*^'et 
That i^olden time uKain. 

C) lile>-ed Jiird ! the earth we put** 

Aifain apiwars to lx‘ ^ 

-Vn unsubstantial, faery jdace ; 

That is Kt home for Thee ! 

nr. 

A NIGHT-PIECE. 

(Ceiuposcl Jiiiiimry 25,1798.—PuhlLslnxl H15.] 


Not undisturf)ed by the delight it feels 
Which .slowly settles into ixawful calm. 
Is left to nmse ui>on the solemn scene. 26 

IV. 

AIREY-FORCE VALLEY. 
lConijH)secl ? — Piihlishctl 18-12.) 

-Not a breath of air 

Ruffle-s the lx>som of this leafy glen, 
t roin the brook's margin, wide around, 
the trees 

Are steadfast as the rocks: the brook itself. 
Old as the hills that feed it from afar, ; 
Doth rather dwpen than distiirh the caliu 
^\ here all things else are still and motion¬ 
less, 

.Vud yet, even now, a little biwze, ixu- 
chance 


-Thk sky is overcast 

U ith a ctmtinuous cloud of texture elcxe. 

IbMvy and wan. all. whitenerl l>y the 
M<H)n. 

Wlii.'h through that veil is indistinctly 
.seen, 

A dull, contracted cin-lc. yielding liglit 5 
feehly spre;id that nut a shadow fulls.' 

Clit.MpU'i ing the gnuind from rock, plant, 
toH*. or tower. 

At h ngtii a pleasant instantaneous gleam 

Startl'-s the iM-nsive traveller while he 
trca<Is 


Hi- lt»n**soine path. \nth unoLserving eye 
R<‘nt earthwards ; he liKiks up tlio clouds 
are split ,, 

• V.-'Uiidcr,—aiul uIkivo Ins hea<l he .stvs 
riif clear MtKtn, and the glory t'f the 
lieavcns. 


riuM c ui a Idaok-blue vault she .sails aloi 

Followed by multitudesofstars.that, sin 

And .sbar|». and bright, along tlie d« 

al>vss 

Drive as .she drives: how fast they win 
away. 

\ et vanish not!—tlie wind is in the tiv 
Ibit they are silent; - still they n.ll aloi 
Immeasurably distant; and the vault. 
Built round hy tlioso white clouds, cm 
minis clouds. 


Stiii decixMis its unfathomable depth. 
Atlengtb tlieA ision closes; and the mind. 


Kscaixsl fixnn l)oisterous winds that rage 
without 

Has entererl, by tlie sturdy oaks nnfelt, 10 
But to its gentle touch how sensitive 
Is the liglit ash ! that l>endent fixun the 
bn>w 

Of yon dim cave, in seeming silence makes 
A soft eye-music of slow-waving Ixinghs 
Powerful almost as vocal harmony 15 
To .vtay the wanderer's steins and soothe 
his thoughts. 


V. 

^ YEW-TREES. 

((.oniiKisoil 180S.—PnbllshtHl 1S15.J 

I’liKUK is a Yew-tixHN pride of Ix>rton Vale, 
\\ liieli to this day stands single, in the 
midst 

Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore: 
Not loth to fnnnsh weaixms for the Iwxnds 
Of Umfi-nville or Percy ere they marcheil 
To Scotland's heaths; or thoee that 
crosstnl the sea 6 

-\nd drew their sounding Ikiws at Aidn- 
cinir. 

Perlia|»s at earlier Crecy, or Poictiei^. 

Of vast circumference and gloom pn>fouud 
This solitary Tree ! a living thing 10 
Pixxluced too slowly ever to decAv ; 
t^f form and as|icct too magnificent 
To 1 k' destroyed. But worthier still of note 
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Are those fraternal Four of BorrowcLile, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove; 
Huge trunks! and each particulax trunk 
a growth 

Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 
Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved ; 
Nor uninformed with Phantasy, and looks 
That threaten the profane; a pillared 
shade, 20 

Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown 
hue, 

By sheddings from the pining umbrage 
tinged 

I’erenniallj'—beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose decked 
With unrejoicing berries—ghostly Shapes 
jSIay meet at noontide; Fear and trem¬ 
bling Hope, 26 

Silence and Foresight; Death the Skeleton 
AndTime theShadow;—thereto celebrate, 
As in a natural temple scattered o’er 
With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 
United worship ; or in mute repose 31 
To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 
^lurinuring from Glaramara’s inmost 
caves. 


VI. 

NUTTING. 

[Composefl 1799.—Published 1800.1 

It seems a day 


{I speak of one from many singled out) 
One of those heavenly days that cannot die; 
Vlien, in the eagerness of boyish hope, 

I left our cottage-threshold, sallying forth 
With a huge wallet o’er my shouldersslung, 
A nutting-crook in hand; and turned my 
steps 7 

Tow’rd some far-distant wood, a Figure 
quaint, 

Tricked out in proud disguise of cast-off 
weeds 

Which for that service had been hus¬ 
banded, JO 

exhortation of my frugal Dame— 
Motley accoutrement, of power to smile 
At thorns, and brakes, and brambles,— 
and in truth 

More ragged than need was ! O’er path¬ 
less rocks, 


Thro\igh beds of matted feni, and tangled 
thickets, 15 

Forcing my way, I came to one dear nock 
Unvisited, where not a broken l)OUgh 
Drooped with its witlierwl leaves, un¬ 
gracious sign 

Of devastation ; but the hazels rose 
Tall and erect, with tempting clusters 
hung, 

A virgin scene !—A little while I stood. 
Breathing with such suppression of tlie 
lieavt 

As joj' delights in; and with wise restraint 
Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 
The banquetor beneath the trees I sate 
Among the flowei’s, and witli the flowei's 
I played; 26 

A temper known to those who, after long 
And weary expectation, liave been blest 
With sudden happiness beyond all hope. 
Perhaps it was a bower beneath whose 

leaves 3 *^ 

The violets of five seasons re-appear 
And fade, unseen by any human eye ; 
Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on 
For ever; and I saw the sparkling foam, 
_ 4 n(j_vith my cheek on one of those green 

stones 35 

That, fleeced with moss, under the shacly 

tr06Si 

Lay round me, scattered like a flock of 
sheep— 

I heard the murmur and the murmuring 
sound, 

In that sweet mood when pleasure loves 

to pay . , 

Tribute to ease; and, of its joy seciire, 40 
Tlie heart luxuiiates with indifferent 

things, ^ ^ 

WastingitskindlinessonstocksandstonefS 

And on the vacant air. Then up I rose, 
And dragged to earth both branch and 
bough, with crash 

\nd merciless ravage: and the shady nook 
Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower. 
Deformed and sullied, patiently gave up 
Their quiet being: and mUess I now 
Confound my present feeUngs ^vlth the 

Ere frCthe mutilated bower I turned 50 

Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings. 
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I felt a sense of pain when I l>ehel(l 
I The silent trt‘es, ami saw the intruding' 
^ sky.— 

Then, dearest Maiden, move along these 
sha<le.s ^ 

In gentleness of heart; with gentle hand 
Touch—for there is a spirit in the wood.s. 


I 3 iit all things else alxjut her dra^vn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn; 
A dancing Shape, an Imago gay. 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. lo 

I s;\w her uix>n nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin-lilx’rt}’; 


VII. 

THE SIMPLON PASS. 

(Coni|K)SC.l 1701) (? 1SI)4),—Publlsheil 1845.J 

-Hrook and road 

W<‘re fellow-travellers in this gloomy P.^ss, 
And with them did we joumej* several 
Inmrs 

At a shfw step. Tlie immeasurahle height 
Of wo(k1s decaying, never to lx* ch*caj*ed, 5 
The statioiKwy hljusts of waterfalls. 

And in the narrow rent, at every turn, 
Winds thwarting winds bewildered and 
forlorn, 

The torrents shooting from the clear blue 
The r(K-ks that midtered claso uixm our 

eai-s, ,0 

Plack drizzling crags that .sp.ake by the 
wayside 

•As if a voice n «*r(* in tlu'in, the sick .sight 
And gidtiy prospect of the nwing stn'am, 
The unfettered clouds and region of the 
heavens, 

luimdt and jwacre, the <larkness and the 


light 




(‘re all like workings of one mind, th( 
features 

Of the same face, blossoms uix>n one tnH\ 
Characters of the gm'at .Apcx-alyi^se, 

The ty|x*.s and symUds of Kternity, 

Of first, and hust, and midst, and withoul 
end. 


2C 


A countenance in which did meet 15 
Sweet record.s promises as sweet; 

A Creature not Ux) bright or gfxxl 
For human nature’s dailj* ftxxl; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 
Praise, blame, love, ki.ssos, tears, and 
smiles. ao 

And now’ I see with eye serene 
Tb(‘ very pulse of the machine; 

A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, tlie tempx'rate will. 25 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect Woman, nobly plannetl. 

To wan), to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic liglit. 30 


IX, 

[Coinp(vsod 1806—riiMl.dicd 1807.] 

O Nir.HTlNO.\t.K ! thou surely art 
A civature of a “fiery heart”:— 

These notes of thine- thej* pierce and 
pierce: 

Tuimiltiioiis liannony and fierce! 

Tliou sing'st as if tlie God of wine 5 
I lad holix‘<l thee to a Valentine; 

A song in mwkery and despite 
Of shades, and dews, and silent night; 
And steadj* bli.ss, and all the loves 
Now sbx'ping in these jx'aceful groves, to 


VITT. 

f('(imi-»sc(l 1804.—PubllsluM 1S07.J 

SliK w.xs a Phantom of delight 
AN h(*n first she gleamed ujx)!) my siglit; 
A lovel5* Apparition, .sent 
lo Ik* a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair: 

Dike Twilight's, ttx), her du.sky Imir; 


I heard a Stock-dove sing or say 
His liomely tale, this very day; 

His voice was buried among trees, 

Yet to be (xnne at by the breeze: 

He did not cease; but cixxxl—and <>ooed ; 
And somewhat |x>nsivoly he wooed: 16 

He sang of love, with qtiiet blending, 
Slow to Ix'gin, and never ending; 

Of serious faith, and inward glee; 

That was the song—the song for me! ao 


(Poewe of tH 3wa5tnation. 


X. 

[Composed 170 D.—Published ISOO.] 

Thuee years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, “ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown; 

This Child I to myself will take; 

She shall be mine, and I \nU make 5 
A Lady of my own. 

“Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse: and with me 
The Girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power ii 

To kindle or restrain. 
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XI. 

[Coini>osc(l 1799 .—Published UOO.] 

V SLUMBEK did my spirit seal; 

I had no human fears: 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

No motion has she now, no force; 5 

She neither heare nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course. 
With rocks, and stone.s, and trees. 

XII. 

[Composed 1804.—Published 1807.] 


“ She shall be sportive «as the fawn 
That vn\d with glee across the la^vn 
Or up the mountain springs; 15 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 


I WANDERED lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees 5 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


“The floating clouds their state shall 
lend 

To her; for her the willow bend; 20 

Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the Storm 
Grace that shall mould the Maiden’s 
form 

By silent sympathy. 

“ The stars of midnight shall be dear 25 

To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their waJ’v^’ard round, 

And beauty bom of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 3 ° 

“And ^utal feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height. 

Her virgin bosom swell; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
^Vhile she and I together live 35 

Here in this happy dell.” 

Thus Nature spake—The work was done— 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run I 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm, and quiet scene; 40 

The memory of what has been. 

And never more will be. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in nev’er-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 10 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, iS 

In such a jocund company: 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 

For oft, w'hen on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 20 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 

XIII. 

THE REVERIE OF PO<^ SUSAN, _ X 
[Composed 1797 .-Pubnshed 1800.] 

At the comer of Wood Street, when day¬ 
light appeare, ^ u 

Hangs a Thrush that sings loud, it has 

sung for three years: 


(pocma of / 6 c Jntogino/ion 
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lV>or Susan )ia.s passed by tlie spot, and 
has heard 

In tlie silence of moininfr the son^r of tlie 

Bird. I 

Tis a note of enchantment; what ails i 

her? She sees ; 

A mountain asceiuliiiK, a vision of trt*es; 

Bright volumes of va|)Our through Loth- 
bury kdide. 

And a river Hows on through the vale of ' 

Cheapside. ! 

Gretm pastures she views in the midst of 
the dale, 

Down which she so often has tripixxl with 
her ])ail; lo 

And a sin^jlc small cotta^re, a nest like a 

dove's 

The one only dwelling on earth that she 
loves. 

She looks and her heart is in heaven: ' 
but they fade. 

The mist and the river, the hill and the 
shade: 

The stream will not flow, and the hill will 
not rise, ! 

And the (‘olours have all pa.ss«'d away i 
from her eyes! 

XIV. 

POWER OF MUSIC. 

lromi>ose<i IS 06 ,—PubUslnvi 1^07.] 

An Ori)heua! an Orpheus! yes. Faith 
may >fn>w’ lujld, ■ 

And take to hei'solf all tlie wonders of 
oldI 

Near tlie stately Pantheon you’ll mer't 
with the same 

In the stiH'et that fi\)m Oxfonl hath lx>r- 
n>wed its name. 

11 is station is there; aiul he work.s on tlie : 
crowd, ^ 

He sways them with harmony merry and 
loiul: 

He fills with his jKiwer all their hearts to i 
the brim— 

Was aujjlit ever heard like his flddlo and 
him? I 


What an eajfer assembly! what an empire 
is this! 

The weary have life, and the hungry have 
bliss; 10 

The mourner is cheered, and the anxio\is 
have rest; 

And the guilt-burthene<i soul is no longer 
opprest. 

As the Moon brightens round her the 
cUnids of the night, 

He, wheix* he stands is a centre of light; 

It gleams on the face, there, of dusky- 
browed Jack, 15 

And the i)ale-visi\ged Bakers, with basket 
on Iwu-k. 

That errand-l)ound 'Prentice was passing 
in haste— 

What matter! he’s caught—and his time 
nins to waste; 

The Newsman ia stopiKnl, though he stoj^g 
on the fret; 

And the half-bn'athless Lamplighter— 
he’s in the net I ^ 

The Pi'rter sits down on the weight whii h 
ho lx>re; 

The Lass with her bj\rrow whet'ls hitlu‘r 
her ston';— 

If a thief co\dd lx* here he might i>ilfer at 
ease; 

She se(*s tlie Musician, ’tis all that shest'cs! 

He stands, Iwu ktHl by the wallhe alwtt s 
not his din ; 25 

His hat gives him vigour, with bomis 
dropping in, 

From the old and tho young, from the 
lHx>n'st; and there I 

Tlie one-iH'unied Boy has his penny to 

SJXIIX*. 

O blest are tho hean'rs, and proud lx* the 
hand 

Of the pleas\m' it spreads tlmu>gh st> 
thankful a Kami; 3^ 

r am glad for him, blind as he is!—all the 
while 

If they si>eak 'tis to praise, and they 
praise with a smile. 




^oem0 of 

That tall Man, a giant in bulk and in 
height, i 

ZS’ot an inch, of his body is free from 
delight; 

Can he keep himself still, if he would? ' 
oh, not he! 35 

Tiie music stii'S in liim like wind through I 
a tree. 

!Mark that Cripple who leans on his 
fi'utch; like a tower j 

Tliat long has leaned forward, leans hour | 
after hour !— I 

That Mother, whose spirit in fettei-s is 
bound, 

While she dandles the Babe in her arms 
to the sound. 40 
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A boaster that, when he is tried, fails, and 
is put to shame? lo 

Or is it good as others are, and be their 
eyes in fault? 

Their eyes, or minds? or, finally, is you 
resplendent vault? 

Is nothing of that radiant p omp so good 
as we have here ? 

Or gives a tiling but small delight that 
never can be dear ? 

The silver moon with all her vales, and 
hills of mightiest fame, 13 

Doth she betray us when they’re seen? or 
are they but a name ? 

I Or is it rather that Conceit rapacious is 


Now, coaches and chariots! imr on like a 
stream; 

Ht-re are twenty souls happy as souls in 
a dream: 

Tliey are deaf to your murmurs—they 
care not for you, 

Nor what ye are flying, nor what ye 
pui'sue! 


XV. 

STAR-GAZERS. 



[Composed 1806.—Published 1S07.] 


What crowd is this? what have we here! 
we must not pass it by ; 

A Telescope upon its frame, and pointed 
to the sky; 

Long is it as a barber’s pole, or mast of 
little boat, 

8ome little pleasure-skiff, that doth on 
Thames’s waters float. 


The Showman chooses well his place, ’tis 
Leicester’s busy Square; 5 

And is^ happy in h is night, for the 
yv^'Ti^vens are blue and ’^ir ; 

Calm, though impatient, is the crowd; 

each stands ready ^^^th the fee. 

And envies him that’s lookingwhat an 
insight must it be I 

Yet, Showman, where can lie the cause? 
Shall thy Implement have blame. 


and strong. 

And bounty never yields so much but it 
seems to do her wrong ? 

Or is it that, when human Souls a journey 
long have had */■ . ',1/ 

And are returned' into themselves^ they 
cannot but be sad ? 2:0 

Or must we be constrained to think that 
these Spectator's rude, 

Poor in estate, of manners base, men of 
the multitude, 

Have souls which never yet have risen, 
and tlierefore prostrate lie ? 

No, no, this cannot bemen thiret for 
ix)wer and majesty! 

Does, then, a deep and earnest thought 
the blissful mind employ 25 

Of him who gazes, or has gazed? a grave 
and steady joy, 

That doth reject all show of pride, ad'-uts 
no outward sign, 

! Because not of this noisy world, but silent 
and divine! 

I 

Whatever be the cause, ’tis sure that they 
who pry and pore 

Seem to meet with little gam, seem less 
happy than before: 3 ° 

One after One they take their turn, nor 
have I one espied 

That doth not slackly go away, as if ciis- 

I satisfied. 
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XVI. ! 

WRITTEN IN MARCH. ! 

WUri.K UKSTING ON THE BRIDGE AT THE 
FOOT OF BHO'rHEU's WATER. 

[C'oniiK.scd April li5, 1S02.—PubllshCtl 1807.] 

The Cock is crowing, 

The stream is Howiny, 

The .stjKill birds twitter, 

The lake doth Khttor, 

The ifreen field sleei)s in the sun ; 5 

Tlie (*ldest and younjic.st 
Are at work witli tlu* .strongest; 

'i'he cattle are grazing, 

Tlieir lieads never rai.sing; 

There are forty feeding like one ! 10 

I>ike an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated. 

And now doth faro ill 
. On the top of the bare hill; 

The IMoughUjy is wluKiping—anon—anon: 
There *.s joy in the mountains; 16 

There's life in the fountains; 

Small eloiuls are .s^iiling, 
lilue sky i)rt‘vailing; 

The rain is over an<l gone! 20 

XVII. 

lComi>osctl Publlshttl 1842.] 

Lvhe ! though such iKiwerdo in thy magic 
live 

As might from India's farthest plain 
Itecall the not unwilling Maid, 

A.ssist me to detain 
The lovely Fugitive: 5 

with thy notes the impulse which, 
l>et rayed 

lly lier sweet farewell looks, I longed to 
aid. 

Here let me gaze enrapt upon that eye. 
The impregnable and awe-inspiring fort 
Of contemplation, tl»o calm ]X)rt 10 

By rea.son fenced from winds that sigh 
Among tl»e restle.ss sails of vanity. 

But if no wi.sh Ix) hei-s that we shouhl 
part, 

A humbler bliss would si\tisfy my heart. 

Wljeiv all things are so fair, 15 


jtnagination. 

Enough by her de«%r side to breathe the 
air 

Of this Elysian weather; 

And on or in, or near, the brook, espy 
ISluade upon the sunshine lying 

Faint and soniewhat pensively; 
And downward Image gaily vjnng 21 
With its upright living tree 
'Mid silver clouds, and openings of blue 
sky 

.Vs soft almost and dtvp as her cerulean 
eye. 

Nor less the joy with many a glance 25 
Cast u]) the Stream or down at her be* 
sm-hing. 

To mark its eddying foam-balls prettily 
distrest 

Bj’ ever-ehanging ahai^e and want of rest; 
Or wateh, with mutual teaching, 
The current as it plays 30 

In Hiishing leaiis and stealtiiy 
crtx'ps 

Adoum a nx'ky maze; 

Or note (translucent summer's happiest 
eliancv!) 

In the slope-channel fltx)rc<l with ix'bbles 
bright. 

Stones of all hues, gem emulotis of gem. 

So vivid that they take from kcrnest 
sight 36 

The litpiid veil that seeks not to hide 
them. 

XVIII. 

BEGGARS. 

(Coini»osotl March 18,14,1801 —PuI>Us1khI 1807.1 

She ha<l a tall man's lieight or more; 

Her face from summer's noontide heat 
No Umnet sluuletl, but she wore 
mantle, to her very feet 
Desttuiding uith a gmoebil flow, 5 

And on her hea<l a cap as white as new* 
fallen snow. 

Her skin wivs of Egyptian browm; 
Ha\ig!ity, ivs if her eye had seen 
Its own light to a distant thrown, 

Slie towered, fit person for a Quei'n 10 

To lejwl thc»se aneient .-Vmazonian files; 
Or ruling Bandit's wife among the Grecian 
isles. 




(poeme of 

■ I 

Advancing, forth she stretched lier hand j 
And begged an alms with doleful plea i 
That ceased not; on our English land 15 ■ 
Such woes, I knew, could never be ; 

And yet a boon I gave her, for the 
creature 

Was beautiful to see—a weed of glorious 
feature. 


Jmaginafion. *9^ 

XIX. 

SEQUEL TO THE FOREGOING. 

COMPOSED MANY YKAKS AFTEP. 

tConiposcd 1817.—I’^CT.) 

Where are they now, those wanton I’.oys? 
For whose free range the diedal earth 


I left her, and pui-sued my way; 

And soon before me did espy 20 

A pair of little Boys at play. 

Chasing a crimson butterfly ; 

The taller followed -with his hat in hand. 
Wreathed round with yellow flowers the 
gayest of the land. 

The other wore a rimless crown 25 

With leaves of laurel stuck about; 

And while both followed up and do^vn, 
Each whooping ^vith a merry shout, 

In their fraternal features I could trace 
Unquestionable lines of that wnld Sup¬ 
pliant’s face. 30 

Yet they, so blithe of heart, seemed fit 
For finest tasks of earth or air: 

Wings let them have, and they might flit 

Precursors to Aurora’s car, 

Scattering fresh flowers; though happier 
far, I ween, 35 

To hunt their fluttering game o’er rock 
and level green. 


Was filled with animated toys. 

And implements of frolic mirth ; 

With tools for ready wit to guide; 5 

And ornaments of seemlier pride, 

:iIore fresh, more bright, than princes 
wear; 

For what one moment flung aside, 

Another could repair; 

What good or evil have they seen 10 
Since I their pastime witnessed here, 
Their daring wiles, tlieir sportive cheer? 

I ask—but all is dark between! 

They met me in a genial hour, 

WTien universal nature breathed 15 

As Nvith the breath of one sweet flower,— 
A time to overrule the power 
Of discontent, and check the birth 
Of thoughts udth better thoughts at strife, 
The most familiar bane of life 20 

Since parting Innocence bequeathed 
Mortality to Earth! 

Soft clouds, the whitest of the year. 

Sailed through the sky-the brooks ran 

clear; , 1 j 

The lambs from rock to rock were Ixiund- 


They dart across my path—but lo. 

Each ready with a plaintive whine ! 

Said I, " not half an hour ago 
Your Mother has had alms of mine, 40 
“That cannot be,”one answered—“she is 
dead:”— 

I looked reproof—they saw—but neither 
hung his head. 

“She has been dead. Sir, many a day. 
“Hush, boys! you’re telling me a lie; 

It was your Mother, as I say !” 45 

And, in the twinkling of an eye, 

“Come! come!” cried one, and without 

more ado 

Off to some other play the joyous Vagrants 
flew! 


mg; 

With songs the budded groves resound- 

ing; 

And to my heart are still endeared 
Tlie thoughts with which it then was 
clieered; 

The faith which saw that gladsome pair 
Walk through the fire with unsinged hair. 
Or, if such faith must needs deceive— 31 
Then, Spirits of beauty and of grace, 
Associates in that eager chase ; 

Ye, who wthin the blameless mind 
Your favourite seat of empire find— 35 
Kind Spirits! may we not believe 
That they, so happy and so fair 
Through your sweet influence, and the 

care 
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Of pit\ inj: IlfiVArn, at k-just wore free And Kiitli, not seven j’oars old, 

Fnmi timcli of ih<ulhj injury? 4‘.> ' A sli^dited child, at her own will 

I ‘•■stilled, whate'er their eartldy douiii, W'ent wandeiiiiK over dale and hill, 
For mercy and immortal hloom? In thonshtless freedom, bold. 


GIPSIES. j 

[Coniptiscd IS07.—[‘uMishctl 1807 .] 

\ KT are they here the same unbroken 
knot I 

Of human Beinjrs, in tlie self-same spot I 1 
Men, women, children, yea the frame , 
Of the whoh> spectacle the same ! 

Only their fire seems bolder, yielding 
liKht, 5 ' 

Xow deep and red, thocidourin^ of night; 
That on their Gipsj’-faces falls. 

Their bed of straw and blanket-walU. 

— Twelve hoiu-s, twelve Ixmnteous houiv 
are gone, while I 

lla\'e bei*n a trav«*ller under ojien sky, 10 
iMueh witnessing of cliunge and cheer, 
Yet as I left I find tliem here ! 

'I'he weary Sun Ix'took liimself to rest 
Then issmal Vesix>r from the fulgent west. 
Outshining like a visible GihI 13 
Tile glorious jiatli in wliich he tnKl. 
And now, ascending, after one dark liour 
And one niglit's diminution of her isiwer, 
Beliold the mighty Mikhi ! this way 
She l.H »ks as if at them- but they 20 | 
Iiegard not her:—oh, better wrong and I 
strife 

(By nature transient) than this torpid 
life; 

Tafe \\ hlch the very stais ivpiMVo J 

-As on their silent tiusks they move! 

A et, witness all that stirs in lieaven or 
earth ! 2- 

In scorn I speak notthey are wliat their 
liirtli 

.Vnd breeding suffer them to be; 

Wild outcasts of society ! 

% 

\ 

* 

XXI. 

RUTH. 1 

{(’oiiipo.si'.l I7y;>. I’ubllshcvl ISiii'.) 

Whkn Hutii wivs left half desolate, ! 

Her Father took another Mate ; ' 


-Vnd she had made a pii>e of straw. 

And music from tliat jiiiie could draw 
Like sounds of wimls and floods ; 

Ibul built a bower ujion the given, 10 
As if she from her birth had been 
An infant of tlie woods. 

Ihmeath her fathers ivof, alone 
^^he seemed to live; her thoughts her 
own ; 

Ilei'self her own delight; 1; 

Pleiised witli herself, nor sad, nor gay ; 
-Vnd, jiassing tlius the live-long day. 

Slie givw to woman's heiglit. 

There came a A’outh from Georgia's 
shoiv—. 

-A military casque he wore, 20 

With splendid feathers drest; 

He brought them from the Cherokees ; 
Tlie feathers lUKlded in the ba'eze. 

And made a gallant civst. 

From Indian IiIockI you deem him sprung: 
But no! he sjiake the English tongue, 26 
And Ihuv a soldier's name; 

And, when America was free 
Fixun battle and fixun jeopaixly. 

He 'civss the ocean came. 30 

With lines of genius on his cluvk 
In finest tones the Youtli eould sivak : 

- Wliile ho was yet a l>oy, 

Tlie moon, the glory of the sun. 

And strx'anis that murmur as they nm, 3> 
I but lioen his dearest joy. 

He was a lovely A'outh ! I guess 
Tlie ivauther in the \\dldevnes.s 
Was not so fair as lie; 

•And, when he chose to sixirt and play. 40 
Xo dolphin ever was so gay 
I’lHm tlie tmpie sea. 

Among tlie Indians he had fought. 

Ami with him many tab's ho brvnight 
Of ideasuiv and of fear; 4S 

Snell tales as told to any maid 
By sueli a Youtli, in the green shade, 
NW'iv iK'rilous toiioar. 
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He told of ^irls—a happy rout! 

Who quit their fold with dance and shout, 
Their pleasant Indian town, 51 

To gather strawberries all day long; 
Returning with a choral song 
When daylight is gone down. 

He spake of plants that liourly cliange 55 
Their blossoms, through a boundless range 
Of intermingling hues; 

^\■ith budding, fading, faded flowers 
They stand the wonder of the bowers 
From moi-n to evening dews. 60 

He told of the magnolia, spread 
High as a cloud, liigh over head ! 

The cypress and her spire; 

—Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 
To set the hills on fire. 

The Youth of green savannahs spake. 

And many an endless, endle.ss lake, 

With all its fairy crowds 
Of islands, that together lie 
Aj! quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds. 

“How pleasant,” then he said, “it were 
A fisiier or a hunter there. 

In sunshine or in shade 7 ^ 

To wander with an easy mind ; 

And build a household fire, and find 
A home in every glade ! 

“ NN’liat days and what bright years! Ah 


“Beloved Ruth!”—Xo more he -said. 

The wakeful Ruth at midnight shed 
A solitary tear: 

She thought again—and did agree icc 
With him to sail across tlie .^ea. 

And drive the flying deer. 
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Our life were life indeed, ^vith thee 
So passed in quiet bliss, 

.\nd all the while,” said he, “to know 
Tiiat we were in a world of woe, 

On sucli an earth as this! 

And then he sometimes interwove 
Fond thoughts about a fathers love: 

“For there,” said he, “are spun 
Around the heart such tender ties, 

That our own children to our es'es 
Are dearer than the sun. 

“Sweet Ruth ! and could you go ^rith me 
My helpmate in the woods to be, 

Our shed at night to rear; 

Or run, my own adopted bride, 

A sylvan huntress at my side, 95 

And dri\’e the flying deer! 
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“And now, as fitting is and riglit. 

We in the church our faith will plight, 

A husband and a wife.” 105 

Even so they did ; and I may say 
That to sweet Ruth that happy day 
Was more than human life. 

• 

Through dream and vision did she sink. 
Delighted all the wliile to think no 

That on those lonesome floods, 

And green savannahs, she should share 
His lx)ar(l with lawful joy, and bear 
His name in the \rild woods. 

But, as 5’ou have before been told. 115 
This Stripling, sportive, gay, and l)old. 
And, wdth his dancing crest, 

So beautiful, tlirough savage lands 
Had roamed alx)ut, with vagrant baiub 
Of Indians in the West. 1 

I The wind, the temi)est roaring high. 

The tumult of a tropic sky, 

Might well l>e dangerous food 
For him, a Youth to whom was given 
So much of earth—so mueli of heaven, i 
And such imi^etuous blood. 

Whatever in those climes lie found 
Irregular in sight or sound 
Did to his mind impart 
A kindred impulse, seemed allied 1. 
To his own powei-s, and justified 
The workings of his heart. 

Nor less, to feed voluptuous thought. 

The beauteous forms of nature wrought. 
Fair trees and gorgeous flowers; 

The breezes their own languor lent; 

The stars had feelings, which they sent 
Into those favoured bowers. 

Yet, in his worst pursuits I ween 
That sometimes there did intervene 140 
Pure hopes of high intent: 

For passions linked to forms so fair 
And stately needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment. 
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But ill he livwh much evil saw, 
With men to whom no better law 
Nor l)<.*tter life was known ; 
iX'libenitely, and undtKxuved, 

Those wild men's vices he received, 
And jfave them back his own. 

Ilis genius and his moral frame 
<*re thus impaired, and he became 
J'he slave of low desires: 

A Man who without sidf-contix)! 
^Vould se«*k what the dcf^^raded soul 
1 ’uworthily admires. 
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And yet lie with no foi^med delight 
Had wiKied the ^^a^den, day and nivrht 
Had loved her, ni>;ht and mom: 

^\ 4 lut could he less than love a Maid loo 
NVhoyo heart with so much nature played '. 
S<» kind and .so forlorn ! 

Sometimes, most earnestli*, he said, 

"() Until ! I have been woreo than dead ; 
I'Mlse thou^dits, thoughts lx>ld and vain, 
l uicompasstMi me im ever.v .side i66 

hen I, in eontidence and pnde, 

Had crossed the Atlantic main. 

Before me shone a Klorious world — 
Kresh JUS a lumner bright, unfurled 170 
To music suddenly: 

1 looked upon thosi> hills and plains 
Mid seemed ns if h.-t hKise from chains 
I o live at liherty. 

"No more of this; for ik.w, by thee 1-^ 
Hear Until! more hapj/ily set free 
^V'ith nohler zeal I hum ; 

My .soul from darkness is ndeased. 

Bike the whole sky when to the east 
i he mormnj^ doth return," ,80 

1‘Mll soon that U'tter miml wjus Kone: 

Xo hope, no wish ivmuinecl. not one,— 
'J'hey stirred him now no mort»; 

Xew objects diil new ideaaiiiv ffive. 

And once ajfain be wi.shed to live ' 

.\s lawle.ss as liofort*. '' 

Meanwhile, as thus with Iiim it faivd. 

J hey for the voyage were prc^iMiivtl, 

And Went to the sea-shoit'. 

But, when they thither came, the Yovith 
Descwbsl Ids ixKir Bride, and Until loi 
tV>uhl never tind him moiv. 


God 1 lelp thee, Rutli!—Such j lains she had, 
That she in half a year was mad. 

And in a prison housed ; 

.\nd there, with many a doleful song 
.Made of wild woitls, lier cup of wixmg 
Slie fearfully eamustM. 

Yet sometimes milder liours she knew, 
Xor wanted sun. nor rain, nor dew, 200 
Nor pjuytimes of tlie May ; 

—'I'hey all wem with her in her cell; 

-Vnd a clear brook witli cheerful knell 
Did o'er the jiobbles play. 

When linth three seasons thus had lain. 
There eainc a ivspite to her pain ; 2c6 

She fnim her prison fled ; 

Ihit of the Vngnint none took thought ; 
.And where it liked hrr l«est she sought 
Her shelter and her bivad. >io 

.Among the Helds she broatlied again : 

The master eurront of her brain 
Uan lau'inanent and five ; 

.And, coming to the Banks of Tone, 

There did .she rest: and dwell alone 215 
Under the givcnwo(.Hl tive. 
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The engines of her pain, the tools 

That shaixsl her sonvw, iveks and ixwls, 

.And airs that gently stir 

The vernal leaves—she loved them still; 

Xor ever taxeil them wiili ilie ill 221 

NN liieh had Ixvn done tt> her. 

.A Barn her iciuter bed supplies; 

But, till the warmth of summer skies 
.And summer days gone, 

(.And all do in this tale agive) 

She sUvps Ixuieath the giveinvocxl tiw, 
.And otlier home hath none. 

An innocent life, yet far astray .' 

And Kuth will, long Ix'foix* her day, 2:50 
Be broken down and old: 

Soiv aches she ikxhIs must have ! but less 
()f mind than IxhIj 's wix-tehtHlness, 
hrom daini), and rain, jind i.“old. 

If sho is pix'st by u ant of UkhI. 23^ 

She fnun her dwelling in the wihkI 
Uepaii's to a !\>jul.side; 

And there she begs at one stwji place 
Wheix> up and do>ni with easv patv 

The horsemon travellei's nde. 2-0 
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That oaten pipe of hei's is mute, 

Or thrown away ; but with a flute 
Her loneliness site cheers: 

This flute, made of a hemlock stjilk, 
At evening in his homeward walk 
The Q^uantock woodman hea,rs. 
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r, too, have passed her on the hills 
Setting her little water-mills 
By spouts and fountains wild— 

Such small machinery as she turned 250 
Kre she had wept, ere she had mourned, 

A young and happy Child 1 

Farewell! and when thy days are told. 
Ill-fated Until, in hallowed mould 
Thy corpse shall buried be. 

For thee a funeral bell sliall ring. 

And all tlie congregation sing 
A Christian psalm for thee. 

XXIL 

RESOLUTION AND INDEPENDENCE. 

' OJiiiposccl May 3-July 4,18u2.-Published 1807. 

I. 

TilEKE tvas a roaring in the wind all 
niglit; 

The rain came lieavily and fell in floods; 

But now the sun is ri-sing calm and bright; 

The birds are singing in the distant w'oods; 

Over his own sweet voice the Stock-dove 

broods; 5 

TI16 Jay makes answer as the Magpie 
• ^ 

chatters; 

And all the air i.s filled mth pleasant 
- noise of waters. 

II. 

All things that love tlie sun are out of 
doors; 

The sky rejoices in the moming’s birth ; 
The grass is bright with rain-drops;—on 
the moors 

Tlie hare is running races in her mirth; 
And with her feet she from the plashy 
earth 

Raises a mist; that, glittering in the sun, 
Runs with her all the way, wherever she 
doth run. 


HI. 

I was a Traveller then uix>n the moor; 15 
I saw the hare that raced about with joy ; 

1 heard the wood.s and distant watei-s roar; 

Or heard them not, as happy a.s a boy: 

Tlie pleasant season did my iieart employ: 
My old remembrances went from me 
wliolly; -o 

And all the ways of men, .•to \nm aixl 
melancholy. 

IV. 

But, as it sometimes chanceth, from the 
might 

Of joy in mmds that can no further go, 

As higli as we have mounted in delight 
In our dejection do we sink as low ; 25 

To me that morning did it hapi>en so; 

And fears and fancies thick upon me came; 
Dim sadness-and blind tlioughls, I knew 
not, nor could name. . ■ 

• >1 1. ^ ' 

T . v ‘ f 

" V./ • , 

I lieard tlie sky-lark warbling in the sky; 
And I bethouglit me of the playful' 
bare: 3 ^ 

Even such a happy Child of earth am I; 
Even as these blissful creatures do I fare; 
Far from the world I walk, and from all 
care; 

But there may come another day to me— 
Solitude, pain of heart, di^ti-ess, and iw- 
verty. 35 

'■I- 

My wliole life I have lived in pleasant 

thought, A 

As if life’s business were a summer mcxKj; f 
As if all needful things would come un¬ 
sought 

To genial faith, still rich in genial good ; 
But how can He expect that othei-s should 
Build for him, sow for him, and at Ins 

call 

Love him, who for himr-,elf vail take 
heed at all ? 

VII. 

I thought of Ctatterton, tho marvellous 

Boy» 

The sleepless Soul that iverished in Ins 

pride; 
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Of Him walked in glory ami in jo^' .J3 
Following his plouglj, along tlio moun¬ 
tain-side : 

liy our own spirits are we deifit^I: 

We Poets in our youtli begin in gladness; 
I’ut thereof come in the end desiwndeney 
and madness. 

VMI. 

Now, whetlier it were by fjeculiar grace, 50 
A leading from alK)ve, a somethijig given, 
\ et it Iwifell that, in tliis lonely i)luee, 
hen I with these untoward thouglits 
had striven, 

liedde a [km) 1 Imre to the eye of heaven 
I saw a Man l>efore me unawares: 55 

Tiie oldest man he seemeti tliut ever woiv 
grey hairs. 

IX. 

As a liuge stone is sometimes seen to lie 
Couelied on the hald top of an eminence ; 
^\^»nder to all who do tho same esp3', 
l’>y ^\ Ilat means it could thither come, 
and whence; 60 

So that it seems a thing endued with 
sense: 

Like a sea-beiust crawled forth, that on a 
shelf 

Of ro( k or .sand rei>osetli, theiv to s»ui 
itself; 

X. 


That liearoth not the loud winds when 
they call; ^ 

And inoveth all together, if it move at all. 

XII. 

At length, himself unsettling. hethei)ond 
Stirred with his stall, and fixedly did look 
Uix>ii the muddy water, which he eonne<l, 
As if he had been rcjuiing in a lx)ok: 8i 
And now a stranger’s privilege I tt>ok ; 
And, drawing to his side, to him did sjiy. 
“This morning gives us piomi>e of a 
glorious day.” 

xiit. 

.V gentle answer did tlie old Man make. 

Ln courteous si)eech which forth lie slowly 
drew: 86 

And him with furtlier words I thus l)e* 
simke, 

“What occuimtion do you tliere pvavue? 
This is a lonesome place for one like you,” 
Kre he repliwl, a flash of mild surprise 90 
Broke from the sjible orbs of his yet-> i\ id 
eyes. 7 y.'' 

XIV. 

His words came feebly, from a feeble 
chest, 

Hut oaeli in solemn onler followtxl eaeli. 
With something of a lofty utter;\nee 
drest — 


Such seemed this Man, not all alive nor 
dead, 

Nor ;ill a-sltvp^ in his extivme old ago: 63 
Ifis }>ody wn.s l>ent doiihle, fwt and liead' 
Coming together in life’s pilgrimage; 

As if some dii'e constraint of pain, or rage 
Of sickneas felt hy him in times long i^jist, 
A more tlian human weight ui)on his 
fmine had east. 

XL 

Himself he propi>ed. limKs laxly, and 
pale face, 

T lion a long grt'y stuff of shaven wtHai ; 
And, still tus I drew near witli gentle pact', 
l^I>on the margin of that motu ish i\ixx\ 
Motionless as a cloud the oUl Man stcKxl. 


Choice wort! and meaaure<l phn\so, al>ove 
the reaeli • q- 

Of onlinary men ; a stately si)eecdi; 

Such as gmvo Livers do in Scotland use. 

Keligious men, who give to God and man 
their dues. < 

XV. = < / 

He rt>Id, that to these waters he had come 

To gather leeches. Ixnng old and poor: 100 

I'iinployinent hazardous and wearisome ! 

And he had many liaixlshiiw to endnrt': 

1‘ itmi itond to |>ond lie ixxunetl, frviin nuHir 
to moor; 

Housing, with Gvxi's gwxl lielp, liy ehoitv 
or clianeo; 

-Vnd in this way he gained an lionest 
maintenanw. ,r,- 
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XVI. 

The old Man still stood talking by my 
side *, 

But now liis voice to me was like a stream 
Scarce heard; nor word from word could 
I divide; 

And the whole body of the Man did seem 
Like one whom I had met with in a 
dream; 

Or like a man from some far region sent, 

To give me human strength, by apt ad¬ 
monishment. 

XV u. 

y ^ 

My former thoughts returned: the fear 

tha^kilb; 

And hope that is unwilling to be fed; 

Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly 

ills; ”5 

And mighty Poets in their misery dead. 
—Perplexed, and longing to be comforted, 
My ciuestion eagerly did I renew, 

How is it that you live, and what is it 
you do?” 

xvin. 

He with a smile did then his words repeat; 
And said that, gathering leeches, far and 
wide 

He travelled; stirring thus about his feet 
The waters of the pools where they abide. 
“Once I could meet with them on every 
side; 

But they have dwindled long by slow 

decay; ^^5 

Yet still I persevere, and find them where 

I may.” 

XIX. 

While he was talking thus, the lonely 

The old Man’s shape, and speech—all 
troubled me: 

In my mind’s eye I seemed to see him pace 
About the weary moors continually, 130 
Wandering about alone and silently. 
\Vhile I these thoughts within myself 
pursued, 

He, having made a pause, the same dis¬ 
course renewed. 


XX. 


And soon with this he other inaucr 
blended. 

Cheerfully uttered, with demeanour kind. 
But stately in the main; and, when he 
ended, 

I could have laughed myself to hcorn to 
find 

In that decrepit Man so firm a mind. 
“God,” said I, “be my help and ^.tay 
secure; 

I’ll think oi the Leech-gatherer on tlie 
lonely moor!” 140 


XXIII. 

THE THORN. 
Composed 1798 .—Puhlislied 1798, 

T. 

“There is a Thorn—it looks .so old. 
In truth, you’d find it hard to say 
How it could ever have been young, 
It looks so old and grey. 

Not higher than a two years’ child 
It stands erect, this aged Thorn ; 
No leaves it has, no prickly points; 
It is a mass of knotted joints, 

A -wretched thing forlbm. 

It stands erect, and like a stone 
With lichens is it overgrown. 


10 


n. 

‘ ‘ Like rock or stone, it is o'ergroum, 

With lichens to the very top, 

And hung -with heavy tufts of moss, 

A melancholy crop: ^3 

Up from the earth these mosses creep. 
And this poor Thom they clasp it round 
So close, you’d say that they are bent 
With plain and manifest intent 
To drag it to the ground; 20 

And all have joined in one endeavour 
To bury this poor Thom for ever. 

III. 

“High on a mountain’s highest ridge, 
Where oft the stormy winter gale 
Cuts like a scythe, whUe through the 

clouds 

It sweep.s from vale to vale; 
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Nut ri\L* 5‘urus from the inouiitfiiii path. 
This Thorn you on your left «'.spy ; 

^ Ami to tin* left, three yards ln'yond, 

V<m see a little imidd}’ pond 30 

(>f ^\•ater- never <lry, 

'’J’h<ni;<h but of compass small, and 
bare 

T" thimty suns and parchinif air. 

IV. 

“ And. clo'e beside this ajfed Thorn, 
'J'liere is a fresli and lovely sight, 35 

l)»‘auteous heap, a hill of mo.ss 
.lu*'t half a foot in hi*ight. 

All lov»*Ty colours there you s»‘e. 

All colours tliat were ever si‘en ; 

Ami mossy network t«K) is there, 40 

A** if by haml of lady fair 
The work had wt)veu been : 

Ami cups the darlings of tin* eye. 

So deep is their veniulion <lye. 


V. 


•'.\h mo! \vl 

tilt lovelj* tints are there 

45 

r>f oli\e give 

n and sear 

let bright. 


In spikes, in 

brancln*s 

and in stai's. 


CFi'een. r<*d. and pearly 

wltito! 


Thi> 

of ejirth 

o’ergrown 

with 

rnovs, 




^\ Im h clo'-e Iteside 

the Thom 

you 

SCO, 
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S., fre<h in all its lH*aute»ius dyes, 

I' like an infant’s grave in si/.e. 

As like as like can Ix>: 
r>ut never, nevtir any wliert'. 

An infant's grave was half so fair. 55 

VI. 

“ Xow would von see thi.s aged Thom, 
Tliis jKmd. and l)ea\iteoua hill of moss, 
A\)U must take care ami choose yottr 
time 

The mountain wlion to cross. 

Vor oft th(*iv sits In'tween the lu'a|\ 60 
So like an infatit's grave in si/.e, 

.•\ml that same i)ond of wiiich I sj>oke, 

.•\ M'oman in a scarlet cloak, 

Ami to hemclf she cries, 

‘Oh misery I oli mi.si'vy 1 6;, 

(Ml \\»»«* is me ! oh niisiery !' 


VII. 

“At all times of the day and night 
This wretched Woman thitlier got'S ; 

.Vnd she is known to every star, 

.Vnd every wind that blows; 70 

.\nd there, l)eside the Tliom, she sits 
Wlien the blue dayliglit's in the skies. 

And when the whirlwind’s on the hill. 

Or fi-osty air is ket'n and still, 

And to herself she cries, 75 

‘Oil misery ! oh misery ! 

Oh w(K» is me ! oli misej v !”’ 

VIII. 

“Now wlierefore. thus by day ami niglit. 
In rain, in temi>est, and in sm*w, 

Thus to the drt'ary mountain-top So 
Dwa this iKKW Woman go? 

And why sits she beside the Thom 
When tlie blue daylight's in the sky 
Or when the whirlwind’s on the hill. 

Vr frasty air is keen and still, 8: 

And wherefore does she cry?— 

O wherefore? when'fore? tell me why 
DtH's she rojH'at that doleful cry?" 

IX. 

" I cannot toll; I wish I ixnild ; 

For the true I'eason no one knows: 00 

Hut would you gladly view the sjx>t. 

The siH»t to which she goes; 

The hillcH'k like an infant's grave. 

The jamd—and Tliorn, so old and grey ; 
l*a.s.>* l)y iu>r dwr —'tis seldom shut— 95 
And if ytm set' her in her hut— 

I'lu'u to the sjH»t away 1 
I never hoard of such dare 
.\ppnxich the sjx't N\hcu she is thert*." 

“ But wher«'fore to the mountain-top 
Can tliis unhappy Woman gvx 
Whatever star is in the skies. 

Whatever wind may blow?” 

** Full twenty years are imst and grme 
Since she (her name is Martha Kay) 105 
(i:\ve with a maiden's true gixxi-will 
Her company to Stopbon Hill; 

And she w;\s blithe and gay. 

I While friends and kindivd all approt txl 
I Of him wh'un tenderly she lovixl, lie 
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XI. 

" And they had fixed the wedding day, i 
The morning that must wed them both;; 
But Stephen to another Maid 
Had swoim another oath ; 

And, with this other Maid, to church 113 
Unthinking Stephen went— 

Poor Martha! on that woeful day 
A pang of pitiless dismay 
Into her soul was sent; 

A fire was kindled in her breast, 120 
Which might not burn itself to rest. 


XII, 

“ They say, fvill six months after this. 
While yet the summer leaves were green. 
She to the mountain-top would go. 

And there was often seen. 125 

^\^\at could slie seek ?—or wish to hide ? 
Her state to any eye was plain; 

She was witli child, and slie was mad; 

Yet often was she sol>er sad 
From her exceeding pain. 130 

0 guilty Father—would that death 
Had saved him from that breach of faith 1 

XII!. 

“Sad case for such a brain to hold 
Communion with a stin-ing child ! 

Sad case, as you may tliink, for one 135 
VTho had a brain so wild ! 

Last Christmas-eve we talked of this. 

And grey-haired Wilfred of the glen 
Held that the unborn infant wrought 
About its mother's heart, and brought 140 

':Her senses back again: 

lAnd, when at last her time drew near, 

jHer looks were calm, her senses clear. 

XIV. 

“ More know I not, I ^dsh I did. 

And it should all be told to you; 145 

For what became of this poor child 
No mortal ever knew ; 

Nay—if a child to her was bom 
No earthly tongue could ever tell; 

And if ’twas born alive or dead. 15° 

Far less could this wth proof be said ; 
But some remember well 
That Martha Ray about this time 
Wovild up the mountain often climb. 


XV. 

“And all that winter, when at night 155 
Tlie wind blew from the mountain-peak, 
Twas worth your while, though in the 
dark. 

The churchyard path to seek: 

For many a time and oft were heard 
Cries coming from the mountain head : 160 
Some plainly living voices were; 

And others, I’ve heard many swear. 

Were voices of the dead : 

I cannot think, whate’er they say. 

They had to do with Martha Ray. 165 

XVI. 

“But that she goes to this old Thorn, 

The Thorn which I descriljed to you. 

And there sits in a scarlet cloak, 

I will be swont is true. 

For one day xnth my telescope, 170 

To \-iew the ocean ^^'ide and blight, 

When to tliis country first I came. 

Ere I had heard of Martha s name, 

I climbed the mountain’s height:— 

A storm came on, and I could see i"; 
No object higher than my knee. 
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xvii. 

“*Twas mist and rain, and storm and 
rain: 

No sci-een, no fence could I discover; 

And then the uind ! in sooth, it was 
A wind full ten times over. *80 

I looked around, I thought I saw 
A jutting crag,—and off I ran. 
Head-foremost, through the driving ram. 
The shelter of the crag to gain; 

And, as I am a man, ^^5 

Instead of jutting crag I found 
A Woman seated on the ground. 

XVIIl. 

*T did not speak—I saw her face; 

Her face!—it was enough for me; 

I turned about and heard her cry, 

‘ Oh misery ! oh misery ! ’ ^ 

\nd there she sits, until the nioon 
Through half the clear blue sky will go: 
And when the little brazes make 
The waters of the pond to shake. 9 j 

A.S all the country know 
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Slie shiuldoi-s, and you l>ear Iier cry, 
‘Oil misery ! o)i mis<*ry !“’ 


XIX. 


By day, and in the .silent nijfht, 

Wlien all the stars slionc clear and bnjrlit, 
Tliat I have lieard her cry, 2qo 

‘Oil misery ! oh misery ! 


“ But what's the Thorn ? and what the i misery !' ” 

I 


IhuhI? 

And what the liill of moss to her? 200 
And \vliat the creepinK breeze that comes 
Tin* little jiond tostir’/'* 

■■ 1 cannot tell; but some will say 
She handed her baby on the trw; 

Sonio say she drowned it in the |>ond, 205 
^\’lli(•h is a little step lje3'oiul: 

But all and each ajrree. 

The little BaU* was buritnl there, 
liviieath that hill of mass .so fair. 


XX. 

“ 1 ve heard, the moss is s|>otted re<l 210 
With drops of that iKMir infant's blood ; 
But kill a now-lH)ni infant thus, 

1 dti iu)t think she could ! 

Some .sjvy if to the ix>nd you j;o. 

And tlx on it a st<'ady view, 21 

i he shadow of a balx* .vou tmex.', 

A baby ami a baby's face. 

And that it hxiks at j’ou ; 

^\ hene'er you l(K)k on it, 'tis plain 
The baby Itniks at yon aKain. 220 


XXI. 

'■ And some hatl sworn an oath that she 
Should lie to public justi<*e brouKlit; 
Ami for the little infant's Ikuics 
W ith spmles they would have souKht. 
But instantly the hill of moss 2; 

Before their eyes !)eKan to stir ! 

And, for full fifty yards around, 

The jfra.ss-it shot)k ni)on the tfronnd ! 
all do .still aver 

The little Bal>o lies buried there, 2 
Beneath that hill of moss so fair. 


XXII. 

“I cannot tell how this may U', 

But plain it is the Tliorn is l>onud 
With lieavy tufts of mass timt strive 
To {Iraj; it to the ground ; 

And tliis I know, full manj’ a time, 
^V hen she was on the niounb\in hijjh, 


XXIV. 

HART-LEAP WELL. 

(Conii>osc<l Junuarj' or Kcbnmry, igoo.—pub- 

lishcxl 1800.] 

Hurt-Leap Well ts a small sprinj? of water, al»out 
five miles fpun Uichinomi in Yorkshire, ari'l 
near the side of the roail that leads fh>m Uii h- 
mond to Askrlgg. Its name is derlvc^l from a 
remarkjihle Chase, the memory of which is 
prcservwl by iho monuments s)K>ken of in 
the sec»md Part of the following Poem, which 
monuments do now exist as I have there dv 
scrlliwl thetiL 

Thk Knight liad ridden down from Wen- 
sloy Alix>r 

WAth tlio slow motion of a sinnmer's 
cloud. 

And now, ns ho appronclied a va.ssal's 
door, 

“Bring forth another horse I*’ he cri»*<l 
nlu\id. . 

“Another horse !”—That shout the va.'-sal 
lieard 

Ami saeldliMl his lx?st Steetl, a comely 

k'ri'y ; 

Sir Walter mounted him ; he was the thirtl 

Wliich he had mounted on that glorious 
day. 

Joy sjwtrklfHl in the praneing courser's 
eyes; 

The horse and horseman are a happy 
pair; lo 

But^ though Sir Walter like a falcon flies 

Then.' is a tluleful silence in tlie air. 

A rout this morning left Sir Walter's Hall, 

That as they gallo)Hxl made the (*i'hot's 
roar; 

But horse and man are vanishwl, one and 
ftll: * 15 

Such raev, 1 think, was never .'sex'u 

Sir Walter, n'stless as a veering wind. 

Calls to the few tired dogs that yet re¬ 
main : 
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Bhuiclu Swift, and Music, noblest of their And now tw happy for rei>ose or rest 45 

^(Never had living man such joyful lot!) 

Fallow, and up the weary mountaih ! Sir Walter walked all round, north, south. 

20 and west, 

And gazed and gazed upon that darling 
spot. 

And climbing up the hill—(it was at least 
Four roods of sheer ascent) Sir Walter 
found 5 *^ 


The Knight hallooed, he cheered and chid 
them on 

With .suppliant gestures and upbraidings 
stern; 

But breath and eyesight fail; and, one 
by one, 

The dogs are stretched among the moun¬ 
tain fern. 

Wlieic is the throng, the tumult of the 

race? ^5 

The bugles that so joyfully were blown? 

—Tliis chase it looks not like an earthly 
chase; 

Sir Walter and the Hart are left alone. 

The poor Hart toils along the mountain- 
.side; 

I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 30 

Kor will I mention by what death he died; 

But now the Knight beholds him lying 
dead. 

Di-mounting, then, he leaned against a 
thorn ; 

He had no follo^\•e^, dog, nor man, nor 
boy: 

He neither cracked his whip, nor blew his 
horn, 35 

But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 


Three several hoof-marks which the hunt¬ 
ed Beast 

Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 

Sir Walter wii)ed his face, and cried. 
“ Till now 

Such sight was never seen by human eyes: 
Tliree leaps have borne him from thi^ 

lofty brow 55 

Down to the very fountain where he lies. 

“Ill build a pleasure-house ui>on this 

SDOt, 

And a small arbour, made for rural joy; 
'Tuill be the traveller’s shed, tlie pilgrim's 
cot, 

A place of love for damsels that are coy. 60 

“A cunning artist will I have to frame 
A basin for that fountain in tlic dell! 

And tliey who do make mention of the 
same, 

From this day forth, shall call it Hart- 
LEAP Well. 


“And, gallant Stag ! to make thy praise-^ 
, known, • 

, , . • I Cl- AA’ 1* ' -Vnother monument shall here be raised: 

L-'Close to the thorn on whicli Sir ^\ alter , 1.. , __u « ri,.Lou- 


leaned 

Stood his dumb partner in this glorious 
feat; 

Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned; 
And white uitli foam as if with cleaWng 
sleet. 40 

I’pon his side the Hart was lying 
stretched: 

His nostril touched a spring beneath a 

hill, 

And uith the last deep groan his breath 
had fetched 

Tlie waters of the spring were trembling 
still. 


Three several pillars, each a rough-hewn 
stone. 

And planted where thy lioofs tlie turf 
have grazed. 

“And in the summer-time, when days are 

long, ^ 

I will come hither udth my Paramour; 70 
And ^vith the dancers and the minstrel ^ 

song 

We u-ill make merry in that plea.sant 
bower. 

“Till the foundations of the mountain.^ 
fail 

My mansion u-ith its arbourshall endure; 

H 3 
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Th« joy them who til) t)je fields of 
Swale, 7; 

And them who dwell among the wo<k1s 
of Ure ! *’ 


Tlien home he went, and left tlie Mart 
stone-dead. 

With hreatidess nostrils stretched alxne 
tlie spring. 

S«M>n did the Knight ixTfomi wimt he 
liad said ; 

AihI far and wide the fame thereof did 
ling. 80 


Kie thriw the Moon into her ixjit liad 
steered, 

A ctip of stone reeeivetl tiio living well; 
■J'hree pillars of rude stone Sir Walter 
reared. 

And built a house c)f pleasure in the dell. 


.\nd, near the fountain, flowers of Btatiuv 

. 85 

\\ ith trailing jilants and tn-es were inter¬ 
twined,- - 

Which soon com|H»sed a little sylvan hall, 
A leafy sheIt«T from the sun and wind. 


And thither, when the summer days were 
long, 89 

>ir Walter led Ids woiuloring Paramour; 
\nd witli the dancers and tho ininstrers 
s(jng 

-Made merriment within tlmt pleasant 
lM)Wer. 


The Knight, Sir W'alter, died in course of 
time. 

And his l>ones lie in liis i)aternal vale,— 

1 *ut there is matter for a .second rhyme, 95 
•Vnd I to tlii.s would juld anotlu*!* tale. 


r.VHT SKC'ONl). 

The moving accident is not my trade; 
lo freeze tho blood I have no reatl}’ arts: 
Tis my delight, alone in summer Kha<le, 99 
To j)ii>e a simple .song for thinking hearts. 

As T from Ilawe-s to Kichmond did repair. 
It chantssl that T .sjvw standing in a dell 
Three aspens at three c-oniei’s of a sepmre; 
.\nd one, not four yards distant, ni‘ar a 
well. 


What tliis imported I could ill divine; 105 
And, pulling now the rein iny horse to 
stop, 

I saw three pillars .standing in a line,— 

Tlie last stone-pillar on a dark hill-top. 

The trees were grey, witli neither arms 
nor hejul; 

Half wa-sted the square mound of tawny 
green; 110 

.So that you just might say. as tlien I said, 
“Here in old time the luaiul of man hath 
l>een.” 

I looked u|Km the liil) lK)tli far and near, 
More doleful place did never eye survey; 

It seemed as if the spring-time came not 
' here, 115 

And Nature here were willing to decay. 

I sUxkI in various tlumgiits and fancies lost. 
When one, who was in shepherd’s garb 
attii'ed, 

Came up the hollowhim did I accost, 
.Vnd what this place might Ik* I then en¬ 
quired. IJO 

The Shepherd stopiied, and that some 
story told 

Wliieh in iny former rhyme 1 Imve rc- 
luuirscd. 

“.\ jolly place," said he, “in times of old ! 
l.hit .something ails it now: the siK>t is 
curst. 

“A^ou .see these lifeless stuni})S of aspen 
W»Kk1 12^ 

Some say that they are U'cehes, others 
elms— 

These were tlie bower; and here a man¬ 
sion SttXHl, 

The finest palace of a hundi'ed I'ealms ! 

“Tlu* arbour diKs its own condition tell; 
A’’ou see the stones, the fountain, and the 

stream; 130 

But as to the great T.iMlgo ! you might as 
well 

I Hunt half a day for a h»rgoiteu divam. 

i 

^ “There’s neither dog nor heifer, hoi'se nor 
shet'ix 

WTU wot his lii»s within that cup of stone; 
And oftentimes, when all aiv fast nslet'jx 
Phi-s water doth •send forth a dolorous 

' gman. 136 
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•'Some say that here a murder has been 
done. 

And blood cries out for blood: but, for 
my part, 

I've guessed, when I ve been sitting in 
the sun. 

That it was all for that unhappy Hart. 

“What thoughts must through the crea- [ 
ture’s brain have past! 141 

Even from the topmost stone, upon the ^ 
steep. 

Are but three bounds—and look, Sir, at , 
tliis last— 

O Master ! it has been a cruel leap. 

"For thirteen hours he ran a desperate 
race; ^45 

And in my simple mind we cannot tell 

What cause the Hart might have to love 
this place. 

And come and make his death-bed near 
the well. 

“Here on the grass perhaps asleep he 


“ The Being that is in the clouds and air. 
That is in the green leave.- among the 
groves, 

Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending ci'eatures whom he 

loves. 

“The pleasure-house is dust:—beliind, 
before. 

This is no common wic-te. no common 

gloom; . * 

But Nature, in due coui*se of time, once 

more 

Shall here put on her i>eauty and her 
bloom. 

I 

“She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

, That what we are, and ha\e been, may 
be known; 

But at the coming of tlie milder day 175 
! These monuments shall all be overgrown. 

“One les.son. Shepherd, let us two di\ide, 
Taught both by what she shows, and what 


sank, 

Lulled by the fountain in the summer- 

tide; ^ 5 ° ; 

This water was perhaps the first he drank | 
When he had wandered from his mother's i 
side. 


conceals; 

sever to blend our pleasure or our pride 
.Vith sorrow of the meane^t thing thau 
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“In April here beneath the flowering 
thoni 

He lieard the birds their morning carols 
sing; 

And he perliaps, for aught we know, was | 

born ^55 

Not half a furlong from that self-.same 

spring. 

“Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant 
shade; 

The sun on drearier hollow never shone; 
So win it be, as I have often said. 

Till trees, and stones, and fountain, all 
are gone.” 

“ Grey-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken 
well; 

Small difference lies between thy creed 
and mine: 

This Beast not \mobserved by Nature fell; 
His death was mourned by sympathy di- 


)NG AT THE FEAST OF BROUGHAM 

CASTLE, 

OS THE KESTORATION OF LORD CLIFFORD, 
niE SHECnERD. TO THE EST.^TES AND 

honours of his ancestors. 

Composed 1807.-Pumb>ljed H'i7. 

IGH in the breatliless Hall the Minstrel 

sate, ■ u \ 

nd Emont's murmur mingled with tne 

Song.— , , 

he words of ancient time I thus translat , 

festal strain that hath been silent lon„. 

“Fi-om tm\m to town, fi-om tower to 

tower, - 

The red rose is a gladsome flower. 

Her thirty years of ^\^nter past. 

The red rose is revived at last; 

She lifts lier head for endless spring. 
For everlasting blossoming: 


vine. 
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Both ro.ses flouribh, red and white: 

In love and sisterly delight 

The two that were at strife are blended, 

And all old troubles now are ended.— 

.Toy ! joy to both ! but most to her 15 
^\'ho is the flower of Lanojister ! 

B“hold her how She smiles to-day 
()n this yreat thronjf, tliis bright array ! 
Fair yreetinK doth she send to all 
Fr'itn every c-orner of the hall; 20 

lint r hielly from alM)Vo the lK)ard 
Where sits in state o\ir ri^ditful Lord. 
vV Clifford to I lis own restorecl ! 

‘■'Diey came with l)anner, s|>ear, and 
shield ; 

.\nd it w:us provtnl in Bosworlh-field. 25 
Not loiiK the Avenger wjus withstood— 
K:ti til helpeil liiin witli the cry of bloiKl: 
St. (Jeor^e wiis for u.s ami the nuKht 
C)f blessisl An^'eLs crowned the right. 
Loufl voice tile liaiid ha.s uttensl forth. 30 
^\*e lomU'st in the faithful north : 
f>ur fields rt*j(»ica*, our mountains ring, 

()nr .streams piiH-laim a welcoming; 

( Hir .«trong-alKxh*H and eastle.s sec 
The glory of their loyalty. 

“ How glad is Skipton at this hour 
'riioiigh lonely, a deserted Tower ; 

Knight, .s*piire, and yeoman, imge and 
griKun: 

e have them at the feast of Ibxmgh'm. 
How glad I’endragon—though the sleep 
Ctf yeais Ix) on her !- She shall rcaj) 41 
A t.aste of this givat plejisui'c, viewing 
As in a dream her own rene>\ ing. 

Rejoiced i.s Brough, right glad. I deem, 
Be.>ide her little humble stivam ; 45 

Aiul .she that keeiH.'th watch and ward 
Her statelier Fklen’a course to guard ; 
They Ixith are happy at this hour. 

Though each is hut a lonely Toner:— 
liut here is jxTfwt joy and pride 
For one fair 1 loust^ by Kmont's siilc, 

Tid.s day, distinguished witlumt in'cr, 

To see her Miuster ami to clieer— 

Him. aud his Lady-mother dear ! 

(-)li! it wius a time forlorn 
\\ lien tlie fatln'rle.ss was lx»rn -- 
Give her wings that she may fly, 


Or she sees her infant die ! 

Swords that are with slaughter wild 
I Hunt the Mother and the Child. 60 
j W’ho will take them from the light? 

—Yonder is a man in sight— 

I Yonder is a house—Imt whore? 

No, they must not enter there. 

To the caves, and to the brooks 6; 

To the clouds of lieaven she bxiks; 

Slie is 8i)cecliless but her eye.s 
ITay in gliostly agonies. 

Blissful Mary, Motlier mild, 

' Maid and Mother imdefiUxl, 7c 

K'ave a Mother and her Child ! 

\ 

‘ “ Now Who is he that l)Ounds with joy 

On Carrxx k's sitle, a Shopherd-lxiy ? 

No thouglits hatli ho Imt thouglits that 
I^ass 

Light ns tlie wind along the grass. 7; 
Can this \*o He who hither came 
In socn*t, like a smothertxl flame? 

O’er whom sueli thankful tears were she<l 
For shelter, and a i)oor man's bm\d I -p-y 
(lod loves the Child; and GikI hatli willed 
That those dear words should l>e fulfilled, 
The Lady's words, when forced away 
The hist she to her Babe did say: 

' My own, my own, thy Fellow-guest 
T may not l>o; bnt rest thee, rest, 8? 
For lowly sliephenl's life is Ix'st!’ 

“Alas ! when evil men art' stixmg 
I No life is giKhl, no ple4vsure long. 

Tlie Boy must imrt from Mose<lalo's gi'ovcs. 
Ami leave Bleneathara's ruggetl coves, 90 
And (piit the flowers that summer brings 
To Olenderamakin's lofty springs; 

I Must vanish, and his careless cheer 
Be turned to heaviness and fear. 

—Clive Sir Laiuvlot Tlirelkeld prai.se ! 95 
Hear it. ginxl man, old in days ! 

; Tliou tree of wivert and of rest 
For tins young Binl that is distrust; 
Among tiiy branches sjife ho lay, 

And he was fnx' to s|xirt and play. 100 
^\ hen faUxins were abroad for prej’. 

A rtvn'ant harp, that sings i>f fear 
And heaviness in ClifTonl's ear ! 

, I said, wlien evil men are strong. 

No life is giuHl, no plciisuro long, 105 
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no 


A weak and cowardly untruth ! 

Our Clifford was a happy Youth, 

And thankful through a weary time. 

That brought him up to manhood’s prime. 
—Again he wanders forth at \W 11 , 

And tends a flock from hill to hill: 

His garb is humble; ne’er was seen 
Such garb with such a noble mien; 

Among the shepherd-gi'ooms no mate 
Hath he, a Child of strength and state I 
Yet lacks not friends for simple glee, 116 
Xor yet for higher sympathy. 

To his side the fallow-deer 
Came, and rested wthout fear; 

The eagle, lord of land and sea, 120 

Stooped down to pay him fealty; 

And both the undying fish that swim 
Through Bowscale-tarn did wait on him; 
The pair were servants of his eye 
In their immortality; 125 

And glancing, gleaming, dark or bright. 
Moved to and fro, for his delight. 

He knew the rocks which Angels haunt 
Upon the mountains visitant; 

He hath kenned them taking wing: 130 

And into caves where Faeries sing 
He hath entered; and been told 
By Voices how men lived of old. 

Among the heavens his eye can see 
The face of thing that is to be; i 35 

And, if that men report him right, 

His tongue could whisper words of might. 
Sow another day is come. 

Fitter hope, and nobler doom; 

He hath thro^vn aside his crook, 140 
And hath buried deep his book; 

Armour rusting in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls;— 

‘Quell the Scot,* exclaims the Lance 
Bear me to the heart of France, i 45 

Is the longing of the Shield— 

Tell thy name, thou trembling Field; 
Field of death, where’er thou be. 

Groan thou wth our victory ! 

Happy day, and mighty hour, 

When our Shepherd in his iwwer, 

Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword, 
To his ancestors restored 
Like a re-appearing Star, 

Like a glory from afar, ^ ^55 

First shall head the flock of war! 


Alas! the impassioned minstrel did not 
know 

How, by Heaven’s grace, this Clifford's 
heart was framed: 

How he, long forced in humble walks to go. 

Was softened into feeling, soothed, and 
tamed. 


Love had he found in huts wliere poor men 
lie; 

His daily teachers had been woods and 
rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky. 

The sleep that is among the lonely liills. 

In him the savage virtue of the Race, 165 

Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were 
dead: 

Nor did he change; but kept in lofty place 

The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

Glad were the vales, and every cottage- 
hearth ; 

The Shepherd-lord was honoured more 
and more; 

And, ages after he was laid in earth, 

“The good Lord Clifford” was the name 
he bore. 


XXVI. IVv.OcAiL'* 

% 

LINES 

COMPOSED A FEW MILES ABOVE TINTERN 
ABBEY, ON REVISITING THE BANKS^ OF 
THE WYE DURING A TOUR. JULY 13, 17&S. 

[Composed July 13, 1798 .-Publlshed IT&fi ] 
Five years have past; five summers, with 
the length 

Of five long winters! and again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountain- 
springs 

With a soft inland murmur.^— Once ^ain 

Do I behold these steep and lofty dills, 5 
That on a ^ild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and 
connect 

The landscape with the quiet of the sk.. 
The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this d ark sycamore, and view 

X Tbe river is not affected by the tides a 
miles above Tintem. 
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These ijlots of cottage-ground, these orch¬ 
ard-tufts, II 

W hich at this season, \N*ith tlieir unripe 
fruits, 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose them¬ 
selves 

'Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 
These liedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, lit¬ 
tle lines 15 

Of six)rtive \vo<xl run wild: these pastoral 
farm>, 

Green to tlie very door; and WTeaths of 
smoke 

Sent nj), in silence, from among the trees ! 
With some uncertain n<.>tice,as mightseem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless 
woods. 20 

Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 

These l>eauteous forms. 
Through a long absence, have not been to 
me 

As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 
liut oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them. 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet. 
Felt in the l)loo<l, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 29 
W*ith tranquil restoration:—feelings too 
(Jf unremeinlx*red pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As have no sliglit or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unrememl>erod, acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust. 
To them I may have owed another gift, 36 
Of asijcct more sublime; that blessed 
, mood, 

Tn which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 40 

Is liglitenedthat serene and blessed 
mood, 

In winch the affections gently lead us on.— 
T. ntil, tlie breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human bUnxl 
Almost suspended, wo are laid asleep 45 
In lx>dy, and Ix'como a living soul: 

A\ Idle with an eyo made quiet by the 
I>ower 

f )f harmony, and the deep ixuver of joy. 


W'e see into the life of things. 

If thU 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh ! how oft— 50 . 

In darkness and amid the many ehapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stii^ 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 

H ave hung upon the beatings of my heart— 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

O sylvan Wye I thou wanderer thro’ the 
woods, ^6 

How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 

And now, Nrith gleams of half-extin¬ 
guished thought. 

With many recognitions dim and faint. 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 60 
The picture of the mind revives again : 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleas\ire, but with pleasing 
thoughts 

Hhat in this moment there is life and food 
iFor future years. And so I dare to hope. 
Though changwl, no do\;bt, from what I 
was when first 66 

I came among these hills; when like a roe 
I lx)unded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams. 
Wherever nature led : more like a man 70 
Flying from something that he dreads 
than one 

^V^lo sought the thing he loved. For na¬ 
ture then 

(The courser pleasures of my lioyish days. 
And their glad animal movements all gone 
by) 

To me was all in all.—I cannot paint 75 
Whut then I was. The sounding cataract 
Hauntixl me like a passion: the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy 
wwkI, 

Their colours and their foims, were then 
to mo 

An apjx'tite ; a feeling and a love, 80 
That had no nee<l of a I'emotor charm. 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
UnlxJi rowed from the eye.—That time is 
past. 

And all its aching joys ai*o now no inoi'e. 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 85 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other 
gifts 
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Have followed; for such loss, I would 
believe, 

jVbundant recomi)ense. For I Jiave learned 
To look on iiatui’e, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth;.but hearing often¬ 
times 90 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor hai-sh nor grating, though of ample 
IX)^\'er 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me witli the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 95 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
AVliose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 100 
All thinking tilings, all objects of all 
thought. 

And rolls through all things. Therefore 
am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

\ And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From tliis green earth; of all the mighty 
world 105 

Of eye, aud ear,—both what they half 
create,^ 

And what perceive; well pleased to re¬ 
cognise 

In nature and tlie language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the 
nurse, 

Tlie guide, the guardian of my heart, and 
soul no 

Of all my moral l^eing. 

Nor perchance, 

If I were not thus taught, should I the 
more 

Suffer my genial spirits to deca}'; 

For thou art with me here upon the banks 
Of this fair river ; thou mj’ dearest Friend, 
My dear, dear Friend; and in thy voice I 
catch ntb 

The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wdld eyes. Oh ! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once, 


My dear, dear >Sister! and this prayer I 
make, 121 

Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved lier; ’tis lier pi i\ ilege, 
Through alltheyeai-sof this our life, tolead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 125 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil 
tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfi^rh 
men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 131 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the 
moon 

Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 135 

And let the misty mountain-winds be free 
To blow against thee: and, in after year>. 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure ; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 140 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies; oh ! 
then, . 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 
Should be thy portion, with what healing 
thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 145 
And these my exhortations! Nor, per¬ 
chance— 

If I should be where I no more can hear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eye> 
these gleams 

Of past existence—wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together; and that I, so long 


i;2 


^ This line lias a close resemblance to an 
atlmlrable line of Young’s, the exact expression 
of which 1 do not recollect 


A woi'shippe^of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service: rather say 
With warmer love—oh ! with far deei>er 
zeal 

Of holier love. Nor vvilt thou then forget 
That after many wanderings, many yeaps 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty 

cliffs, * 5 ' 

And this green pastoral landscape, were 

to me 

More dear, both for themselves and for 
thy sake! 


f 
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[ComiHised 1803.—Publl8hc<l 1807.J 

It is no Spirit >vho from heaven hath 
Hown, 

And is desc;ondin^' on Ids embassy ; 

Xor Traveller jjrone from earth tlie lieavens 
to espy ! 

Tis IlesiK'nis—there lie stands with glit¬ 
tering crown, 

First admonition that the .snn is down ! 5 
For yet it is broad day-light: clouds 
pass by ; 

A few are near 1 dm still— and now the sky, 
lie hath it to himself—‘ti.s all his own. 

O most ambitious Star! an inquest 
wrought 

Within me when I recognised thy light; 

A moment I was startled at the sight: ii 
And, while I gazed, there came to me a 
thought ^ 

Tliat I might .step Ix'yond my natural race 
As thou scem'st now to do ; might one day 
trace 

Some grtmnd not mine; and, strong her 
strength aliove, 15 

My Soul, an Ai>j)arition in the jdace. 
Tread there with steixs that no one shall 
rejirove! 

^ XXVIII. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

AS IT APrKAUKD TO ENTHUSIASTS AT ITS 
COMMENCEMENT.^ HEPRINTFID FROM 

“the friend.” 

ICuinpo-sed 1804—Published OcUibcr 26, 180D (The 

Friend ); od. 1816.} 

Oh ! pleasant exorcise of hope and joy ! 
For mighty were the .auxiliai'S which then 
stood 

our side, we whowere strong in love! 
liliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

Hut to bo j'oung was very heaven !— Oh 1 
times, 5 

In ^vhichthe meagre, stale, forhiddingwa5's 

* Tills and the Extract, itfiRC and the first 
Piece of this Class, are fyoin the unpuhllshc<l 
Pocin of which some account Is given In the 
Preface to The Excursion. 


Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance 1 
When Keas9n seemed the most to assert 
her rights, 

When mast intent on making of hei'sell 10 
A prime Enchantress—to assist the work 
Which then was going fonvard in her 
name ! 

Not favoured six)ts alone, but tlie whole 
earth. 

The l>cauty wore of promise, that wldcli 
sets 

(As at some moment might not >>e unfelt 
Among the bowers of paradise itself) 16 
The budding rase aliove the rose full 
blown. 

What temper at the iirospect did not wake 
To happiness unthought of? Tlie inert 
Were roxised, and lively natures rapt away! 
They who had fwl their childhood uix*n 
dreams, 2i 

The playfellows of fancy, who ha<l made 
All powers of swiftness, subtilty, and 
.strength 

Their ministers,—who in lordly wise had 
stirred 

Among the grandest objects of the sense, 
And dealt with whatsoever they found 
there 26 

As if they had xvithin some lurking right 
To wield it;—they, too, who, of gentle 
iiukkI, 

Had watche<l all gentle motions, and to 
these 

Had fitted their oN\'n thouglits, schemers 
more mild, 30 

And in the region of their i)eaceful 
selves;— 

I Xow was it that both found, the meek and 
lofty 

Did Ixith find, helpers to their heart's 
desire. 

And stuff at hand, plastic as they cv*uld 
wish ; 

Were called upon to exercise their skill, 3^ 
Not in Utopia, subterranean fields. 

Or some secreted island, Heaven knows 
where ! 

Hut in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us,—the place where in the end 
‘ We find o\ir happiness, or not at all! 40 
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XXIX. 

[Composed 1806.—Published 1807.] 

Yes, it was the mountain Echo, 
Solitary, clear, profound, 

Answering to the shouting Cuckoo, 
Giving to her sound for sound ! 

Unsolicited reply 

To a babbling wanderer sent; 

Like her ordinary cry. 

Like—but oh, how different! 

Hears not also mortal Life? 

Hear not we, unthinking Creatures ! 
Slaves of folly, love, or strife— 
Voices of two different natures? 

Have not tve too ?—yes, we have 
Answers, and we know not whence ; 
Echoes from beyond the grave. 
Recognised intelligence! 

Such rebounds our inward ear 
Catches sometimes from afar— 
Listen, ponder, hold them dear; 

For of God,—of God they are. 


XXX. 

TO A SKYLARK’. 
[Composed 1826.—Published 1827.] 


Type of the wise who soar, but never 


roam; 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and 
Home! 




I 

« 
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XXXT. 


LAODAMIA. 

[clomposed 1814 .—Published 1815 .] 

“ Wrrn sacrifice before the rising morn 
Vows liave I made by finiitless hope in¬ 
spired ; 

And from the infernal Gods, hnid .shades 


forlorn 

Of night, my slaughtered Lord have I 
required; 

Celestial pity I again implore ;— 5 

Restore him to my sight—great Jove, 
restore ! ’ 


20 


So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 

With faith, the Suppliant heavenward 
lifts her hands; 

While, like the sun emerging from a 
cloud, 

Her countenance brightens—and her ej’e 
expands; 

Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature 
grows; 

And she expects the issue in reiJose. 


Ethere.al minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares 
abound ? 

Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and 
eye 

Both with thy nest upon the de^^T 
ground ? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at 
will, 5 

Those quivering wings comijosed, that 
music still! 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine; 

NVhence thou dost pour upon the world a 
flood 

Of harmony, >vith instinct more divine ; lo 

1 1 For Stanza li. of this poem, omitted in 1845 

and 1849-50, see note 2, page 153 .—Ed. 


0 terror! what hath she perceived?-0 
joy I 

What doth she look on?-whom doth she 
behold ? 

Her Hero slain upon the beach of Troy ? 15 
His ^^tal presence ? his corporeal mould ? 
It is—if sense deceive her not—’tis He ! 
And a God leads liim, vring^d Mercury ! 

Mild Hermes spake—and touched her 
with his wand 

That calms all fear; “Such gi-ace hath 
crowned thy prayer, 20 

Laodamia! that at Jove’s command 
Thy Husband walks the patlis of upper 

air: , i i 

He comes to tarry with thee three hours 

Accept the gift, behold him face to face 1 
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Forth spranjf tlie impassioned Queen her 
Lord to clasp ; 25 

A^jain that consummation she essayed ; 
}>nt unsubstantial Form eludes her jfrasp 
A' oft^n as tliat eager grasp was made. 
The Phantom j)arts—but parts to re-unite. 
And re-assume liis place l>efore her .sight. 

‘"Protoilaus, lo ! thy guide is gone ! 31 

f'Mutirin. I i)ray, tlie vision with thy voice: 
Tlii' i> our palace,—yonder is thy throne ; 
Si)eak, and the floor thou tread'st on will 
rejoice. 

Not to appal me liave the gods bestowed 
This precious lK>on; and blest a sad 
alKxle.*' 36 

“Great Jove, Laodaniia ! doth not leave 
Hi- gifts iniperfectSi)ectre though I b«\ 
I am not sent to scare tliee or deceive ; 
l^ut in reward of thy fidelity. 40 

And something also did my worth obtain ; 
For feark^ss virtue l^ringethlKUindlessgain. 

“Thoti knowcat, the Delphic oracle fore¬ 
told 

Tliat the first Greek who touched the 
Trojan strand 

Should die ; but me the threat could not 
withhold: 

A geneirius cause a victim did demand ; 
And ft)rth I leapt uixm the sandy plain ; 
A self-devoted chief—by Hector slain.’’ 

“ Sn preme of Heroes— bra vest, noblest, 
Ix'st ! 

Thy inatcldess courage I K'wail no more, 
hid I then, when tens of thousands wore 
deprest 

T 5 doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore; 
1 hou found’st—and I forgive thee—here 
thou art— 

A noblvr counsellor than my ixxu* heart. 

“But tho\i, though capable of sternest 
deed, c:, 

^\ ert kind as resolute, and gCK)d as brave ; 
Ami he. whoso power restores thee, hath 
decreed 

Thou slmuldst elude the malice of the 
grave: 

Keduudant are thj’ lock.s, thy lips as fair 
A-« when their breath enridied Thess;\lian 
air. 60 


“No .Six?ctre gi'eets me,—no vain Sliadow 
tins; 

Come, blooming Hero, place thee bj* my 
side! 

Give, on this well-known co\ich, one nup¬ 
tial kiss 

To me. this day, a second time thy bride! ” 
.Tove frowned in heaven: tlio conscious 
Parc:e threw 65 

Ui>on those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 

“This visage tells thee that my doom is 
past: 

Nov .should the change bo mourned, even 
if the joys 

Of sense were aide to return as fast 
And surely as they vanish. Earth de- 
str<;*ys 70 

Those reptures duly—Erebus disdains: 
Calm plejtsures there abide—majestic 
pains. 

“Be taught, O faithful Consort, to control 
Rebellious passion : for the Gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the 
soul; 75 

A fervent, not \mgovemable, love. 

Thy transix)rts moderate; and meekly 
mourn 

When I dei>art, for brief is my sojouim—” 

“ Ah wherehn'e?—Did not Hercules by 
force 

Wrest from the guaixlian Monster of the 
tomb 80 

Alci'stis, a reanimated corse, 

Given Imck to dwell on earth in vernal 
bloom? 

Medea's six'lls disi^ei'scd the weight of 
years. 

And .-EM>n stood a youth ’mid youthful 
IKHTS. 84 

“The Gwls to us are merciful—and they 
Yet Luther may I'elent: for mightier far 
Than strength of nervo and sinew, or the 
swa>' 

Of magic ]>oteut over snn and star, 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest. 

And though his fav'onrite seat be feeble 
woman’s breast. go 
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“But if thou goest, I follow—*’ “Peace 1 ' 
he said,— 

She looked upon him and M*as calmed and 
cheered; 

The ghastly colour from his lips had fled; 

In his deportment, shai^e, and mien, 
appeared 

Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 95 
lirought from a pensive though a happy 
place. 

He spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is e<iuable and 
pure; 

No fears to beat away—no strife to heal— 
The past unsighed for, and the future 
sure; 

Spake of heroic ai-ts in graver mood 
Kevived, wuth finer harmony pui-sue<l; 

Of all that is most beauteous—imaged 
there 

In happier beauty; more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a divdner air, 105 

And fields invested ndth purpureal gleams; 
Climes which the sun, who sheds the 
brightest day 

Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Yet there the Soul shall enter which hath 
earned 

That privilege by virtue.—“ Ill,” said he, 

“ The end of man’s existence I discerned. 
Who from ignoble games and revelry 
Could draw, when we had parted, vain 
delight, 

While team were thy best pastime, day 
and night; 

“And while my youthful peers before my 
eyes ^*5 

(Each hero following his peculiar bent) 
Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial sports,—or, seated in the tent. 
Chieftains and kingfs in council were de¬ 
tained ; 

Wliat time the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. 

‘ ‘ The wished-for Nvind was given :—I then 
revolved 

The oracle, upon the silent sea; 

And, if no worthier led the way, resolved 
That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 


strand,— 

Mine the first blood that tinged theTrojau 
sand. 

“Yet bitter, oft-times bitter, was the pang 
When of thy loss I thought, l>eloved Wife ! 
On thee too fondly did my memory hang. 
And on the joys we shared in mortal life,— 
The paths which we had trod—these foun¬ 
tains, flowere ; It' 

My new-planned cities, and unfinished 
towers. 

“But should suspense i)erinit the Foe tg 
cry, 

‘ Behold they tremble ’—haughty their 
array. 

Yet of their number no one dares to die?' 
In soul I swept the indignity away : 136 

Old frailties then recurredbut lofty 
thouglit. 

In act emlxKiied, my deliverance wrought. 

“And Thou, though strong in love, art all 
too weak 

In reason, in self-government too slow ; 

I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 14c 
Our blest re-union in the shades below. 
The invisible world with thee hath sym¬ 
pathised ; 

Be thy affections raised and solemnised. 

“ Learn, by a mortal yearning, to ascend— 
Seeking a higher object. Love was given. 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that 
end; 

Forthisthe passion to excess was driveu- 
That self might be annulled : her bondage 
prove 

The fetters of a dream opposed to love.’ — 

Aloud she shrieked! for Hermes re- 

apiJears! ^5^ 

Round the dear Shade she would have 

clung—’tis vain: . , ^ 

Tlie houi-s are past— too brief had they 
been years; 

And him no mortal effort can detain : 
Sttdft, toward the realms that know not 

earthly day, ,. 

He through the portal takes his silent way. 
And on the palace-floor a lifeless coi-se bhe 

lay. 
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The foremost prow in pressing to the 
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Thus all in vain exhorted and reproved, 
.She perished ; and, as for a wilful crime. 
By the just Gods whom no weak pity 
moved, 160 

Was doomed to wear out her apix>inted 
time, 

Apart from happy Ghosts that gather 
flowers 

Of blissful quiet 'mid unfading Ixjwers.^ 

—Yet tears to human stifTering are due; 
And mortal hoix-s defeated and o’erthrown 
Are mourned by man, and not by man 
alone, 166 

As fondly lie believes.— UjKm the .side 
• )f lIellesiH>nt (such faith was entertained) 
A knot of .spiry trees for ages grew 
Broni out the tomb of him for whom she 
died; 170 

And ever, when sucli stature they ha<l 
gained 

That Ilium’s walls were subject to their 
view, 

The trees’ tall .summits withered at the 
sight; 

A constant interchange of growth and 
blight! 2 

XXXIT. 

DION. 

[Con)i>o8cU 1816.—Publlshod 1820.] 

(see PLUTARCH.) 

Li. ] 

[Fair is the Swan, whose majestj% pre¬ 
vailing 

O’er breezeless water, on Locarno's lake. 
Bears him on while proudly sailing 
He leaves behind a moon-illumined wake: 
liehold ! the mantling spirit of reserve 5 
Fashions his nec k into a goodly curve; 

• For an account of the Important changes— 
material as well as formal—introduced from lime 
to time into thin stanza, see Kditor's note, 
I*. 901.—Ed. 

2 For the account of these Iong-llvc<l trees, sec 
Pliny’s “Natural History,” lib. xvl. cap. 44 ; and 
for the features in the chnmctcr of Protesilam, 
bcc the “ Iphigcnia in Aulls” of Eurlpidus. VlrK'll 
places the Sluule of J.ao<h\nila In u mournful 
region, among unliappy I^ovcrs, 

-Ills I.4io<hu)iia 

It comes.- 


An arch thrown back Ijetween luxuriant 
wings 

Of whitest garniture, like fir-tiw boughs 
To which, on some unruffled morning, 
clings 

A flaky weight of winter's purest snows I 
—Behold!—as with a gushing impulse 
heaves i1 

That downy prow, and softly cleaves 
The mirror of the cry.stal flood, 

A’anish inverted hill, and shadowy wood, 
And ix^ndent rocks, where’er, in gliding 
state, 15 

Winds the mute Creature without visible 
Mate 

Or Rival, save the Queen of night 
Showering down a silver light. 

From heaven, upon her chosen Favourite!) 

[ II. ] 

[So pure, so bright, so fitted to embrace 
Where’er he turned, a natural grace 20 
Of haughtiness without pretence, 

&c. &c. &c. (£<Ul. 1820, 1827, 1832).] 

I 

I. 

Serene, and fitted to embi’ace, 

Where’er he turned, a swan-like grace 
Of haughtiness without pretence. 

And to unfold a still magnificence. 

Was print'ely Dion, in the power ^ 

And beauty of his happier hour. 

And what pure homage then did wait 
On Dion’s virtues, while the lunar l^eam 
Of Plato’s genius, from its lofty sphere, 
Fell round him in the grove of Academe, 
Softening their inbred dignity austere— 
That he, not too elate 
With self-sufficing solitude. 

But with majestic lowliness endued. 
Might in the universal bosom ixiign, 15 
And from affectionate observance gain 
Help, under every change of ndveKic fate. 

II. 

Kino thousand warriors—O the raptmxiiw 
day I 

Kaeh crtnvned with flowers, and armed 
with spear and shield, 

Or ruder weapon which their course might 
! ^ yield. 20 

' To Syracuse advance in bright array. 
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Who loads tliem on ?—The anxious people 


see 

Tionj^-exiled Dion marching at their head. 

1 le also crowned with flowers of Sicily, 
And in a white, far-beaming, corselet clad I 
Pure transport undisturbed by doubt or 
fear 26 

The gazers feel; and, nishing to the plain, 
Salute those strangers as a holy train 
(h’ blest procession (to the Immortals 
dear) 

That brought their precious liberty again. 
Lo 1 when the gates are entered, on each 
hand, 3 * 

Down the long street, rich goblets filled 
with wine 

In seemly order stand, 

On tables set, as if for rites divine;— 

And, as the great Deliverer marches by. 
He look.s on festal ground with fruits 
l>estro\\'n; 36 

And flowers are on his pei”son thrown 
In Ixmndless prodigality; 

Nor doth the general voice abstain from 
I)rayer, 

Invoking Dion's tutelary care, 40 

As if a very Deity he were! 

III. 


With auglit that breathes the ethereal 

element, 55 

Hath stained the robes of civil power 
with blood, 

Unjustly shed, though for the public 
good. 

^^'^lence doubts that came too late, and 
wishes vain. 

Hollow excuses, and triumpliant pain ; 
And oft his cogitations sink as low 60 
As, through the abysses of a joyless heart, 
Tlie heaviest plummet of despair can go— 
But whence that sudden check? that 
fearful start! 

He hears an uncouth sound— 

Anon his lifted eyes 65 

Saw, at a long-drawn gallery's dusky 
Ixjund, 

A Shape of more than mortal size 
And hideous aspect, stalking rouTul and 
round! 

A woman's garb the Phantom wore. 
And fiercely swept the marble fi<K)r,— 
Like Auster whirling to and fro, 71 
His force on Caspian foam to try ; 

Or Boreas when he scours the snow 
That skins the plains of Thessaly, 

Or when aloft on Maenalus he stops 75 
His flight, 'mid eddying pine-tree tops ! 


Mourn, hills and groves of Attica! and 
mourn 

Ilissus, bending o'er thy classic urn ! 

Mourn, and lament for him whose spirit 
dreads 

Your once sweet memory, studious walks 
and shades! 45 

For him wlio to divinity aspired, 

Not on the breath of popular applause, 

But through dependence on the sacred 
laws 

Framed in the schools where Wisdom 
dwelt retired, 

Intent to trace the ideal path of right 50 

(Moi-e fair than heaven’s broad causeway 
paved with stars) 

Wliicli Dion learned to measure Avith 
sublime delight;— 

But Ho hath overleaped the eternal bars; 

And, follo^ving guides whose craft holds 
no consent 


IV. 

So, but from toil less sign of profit 
reaping, 

The sullen Spectre to her purpose bowed. 

Sweeping—vehemently sweeping— 
No pause admitted, no design avowed ! ^ 
“ Avaunt, inexplicable Guest!—avaunt, ’ 
E.xclaimed the Chieftain—“let me rather 
see 

The coronal that coiling vipers make; 
The torch that flames udth many a lurid 

. o. 

And the long train of doleful pageantrj 5 
Which they behold, whom vengeful t lines 

haunt; 

WTio, while they struggle from the scourge 

to flee, , • 4. 

Move where the blasted soil is not 

unworn. 

And, in their anguish, liear what other 
minds have home! ” 
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V. 

But Shapes, that come not at an earthly 
call, cjo 

^VlU not depart when mortal voices bid ; 
Lords of the visionary ej’e whose lid, 

< 4 nce raised, remains aghast, and will not 
fall! 

Yfi Gods, thought He, that servile Im- 
jileraent 

(>V)eys a mystical intent! 95 

Your Minister would brusli away 
The spots tliat to my soul adhere ; 

But should she lalx>ur night and da3’. 
They will not, cannot disiipijear; 

Wljence angry i)erturbations,—and that 
look 100 

Which no philasophy can brook! 

VI. 

Ill-fated Chief! there are whose hoix-s are 
built 

I’lM»n the ruins of thy glorious name ; 
W'ho, through the iwrtal of one moment s 
guilt, 

Pursue thee with their dearlly aim ! 105 

') matchless perfidy ! i>ortentoiis lust 
monstrous enme ’—that horror-striking 
bhule. 

Drawn in defiance of the G<k 1 .s liatli laid 
riic noble Syracusivn low in dust! 
Shuddered the walls—tlie marble city 
wept- no 

And sylvan places heaved a i>ensive sigh ; 
But in calm peace the apixunted Victim 
slept, 

As he hiwl fallen in magnanimity; 

< If spirit too capacious to reciuire 
TIjat Destiny her coui-sc shouhl change; 

too just n- 

To his own native greatness to desire 
That wretched Inxm, days lengthened by 
mistriLst. 

So were the hopeless troubles, that in¬ 
volved 

Tlie soul of Dion, instantly dissolved. 
Ib'leased from life and cares of princely 
state, 120 

He left tliis moral grafted on his Fate; 

‘Him only pleasure leads, and i>eHce 
attends. 


Him, only him, the shield of Jov© de¬ 
fends. 

Whose means are fair and spotless as Ins 
ends.*’ 

XXXIII. 

THE PASS OF KIRKSTONE. 

Published IS20.j 

1 . 

Within the mind strong fancies work, 

A deep delight the bosom thrills. 

Oft as I pass along the fork 
Of those fraternal hills: 

Where, save the rugged road, we find 5 
Xo api)anage of Innnan kind, 

Nor liint of man; if stone or rock 
Seem not his handy-work to mock 
By sometliing cognizably sha])ed ; 
Mockery—or model roughly hewui, 10 

And left as if by earthquake strewn, 

Or from the FIockI escaped : 

Altars for Druid service fit; 

(But where no fire was ever lit, 

L^nless the glow-worm to the skies 15 
Thence offer nightly sacrifice) 

Wrinkled Kgyptian monument; 

Green moss-growm tower; or hoars* tvnt; 
Tents of a camp that never slmll l>o 
1'azc‘d— 

On which four thousand yeai's have 

gazed! 20 

11. 

Ye ploughshares sparkling on the sIojk's! 
Ye snow-white lambs that trip 
Imprisoned 'mid the fonnal props 
Of restless owmorship! 

I Ye trees, that may to-monow fall 25 

To feed the insatiate Prodigal! 

Lawns, houses, chattels, grovCvS and 

fields. 

All that the fertile valley shields; 

Wages of folly—liaits of crime. 

Of life’s uneasy game tlio stake, ^ 

IMaythings that kviep the eyes awake 
Of drowsy, dotard Time 
O caie ! O guilt 1—0 vales and plains 
Here, ’mid his own unvoxed domains 
A Genius dwells that can subduo 35 
At once all memory of You,— 
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Most potent when mists veil the sky, 

Mistii that distort and magnify, 

While the coarse rushes, to the sweeping 
breeze, 

Sigh forth their ancient melodies I 40 

III. 

List to those shriller notes '.—that march 
I’erchance was on the blast, 

When, through this Heights inverted 
arch, 

Rome’s earliest legion passed ! 

—They saw, adventurously impelled, 45 
.kud older eyes than theirs beheld, 

Tliis block—and yon, whose church-like 
frame 

Gives to this savage Pass its name. 
Aspiring Road ! that lov’st to hide 
Thy daring in a vapoury bouni, 

Not seldom may the hour return 
Wlien thou shalt be my guide: 

And I (as all men may find cause, 
Wlien.life is at a wearj’ pause, 

And they have panted up the hill 
Of duty with reluctant will) 

Be thankful, even though tired and faint. 
For the rich bounties of constraint; 
\Vhence oft invigorating transports flow 
That choice lacked courage to Ijestow I 60 


50 


Who, with a sunbeam for her guide, 
Smootlily skims the meadows wide; 
While Faith, from yonder opening cloud, 
To hill and vale proclaims aloud, 
“WTjate’er the weak may dread, the 
wicked dare, 85 

Thy lot, O Man, is good, tliy portion 
fair!” 

XXXIV. 

TO ENTERPRISE. 

[Composed 1820 [?).—Publislu-il 1522.] 


.'D 


IV. 


My Soul w’as grateful for delight 1 

That w'ore a threatening brow; \ 

A veil is lifted—can she slight 
The scene that opens now? 

Though habitation none appear, 65 

The greenness tells, man must be there; 
The shelter—that the perspective 
Is of the clime in which we live; 

^Vhere Toil pursues his daily round ; 
Where Pity sheds sweet tears—and Love, 
In woodbine bower or birchen grove, 71 
Inflicts his tender wound. 

—^Vho comes not hither ne’er shall know 
How beautiful the w’oiid below'; 

Xor can he guess how lightly leaps 75 
The brook ado\vn the rocky steeps. 
Farewell, thou desolate Domain ! 

Hope, pointing to the cultured plain, 
Carols like a shepherd-boy; 

And who is she?— Can that be Joy ! 80 


Keep for the Young the impas>ioned 
smile 

Shed from thy countenance, as I see 
stand 

High on that chfilky cliff of RnTaiirs 
Isle, 

A slender volume grasping in thy hand— 
(Perchance tlie pages tliat relate 5 

The various turns of Crusoe’s fate)— 

Ah, spare the exulting smile, 

And drop thy pointing finger bright 
As the first flash of beacon light; 

But neither veil thy head in shadows dim, 
Xor turn thy face away 11 

From One w’ho, in the evening of his day, 
ATo thee would offer no presumptuous 
' j hymn! 


I. 


Bold Sim-it! who art free to rove 
Among the staiTy courts of Jove, 15 
And oft in splendour dost appear 
Embodied to ix)etic eyes, 

MTiile traversing this nether sphere. 
Where Mortals call thee Entekprise. 
Daughter of Hope I her favourite Child, 
Whom she to yoimg Ambition bore, 21 
When hunters arrow' first defiled 
The grove, and stained the turf with voi e, 
Thee wdng^d Fancy took, and nursed 
On broad Euphrates’ palmy shore, 25 
And where the mightier Waters bur-t 
From caves of Indian mountains hoar . 
She wrapped thee in a panther’s skin ; 
-Vnd Thou, thy favourite food to wnn. 

The flame-eyed eagle oft wouldst scare 30 
From her rock-fortress in mid air. 
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infant shout; and often sweep, 
l*aired with the ostrich, o'er the plain ; 
Or, tired with sport, wouldst sink asleep 
UiK)n the coiichant lion’s mane ! 35 

Witli rolling years thy strength increased; 
And, far beyond thy native East, 

To thee, by varjing titles known 
As variously thy power was shown, 

Did incense-bearing altars rise, 40 

Whicli caught the blavce of sacrifice. 

From svippliants panting for the skies ! 

II. 

Wliat tliough this ancient Earth lie trod 
No more bj- step of Demi-god 
Mounting from glorious deed to deed 45 
A.s thou from clime to clime didst lead ; 
Yet still tlie iKxsom Iwating high. 

And the Imshed farewell of an ej'c 
AVhere no procrastinating gaze 
A last infirmity Ix^traya, 50 

Prove that thy heaven-descended sway 
Shall ne’er submit to cold deca}-. 

By thy divinity impelled. 

The Stripling seeks the tented field ; 

The asiuring Virgin kneels; and. pale 55 
With awe, receives the hallowed veil, 

A soft and tender Heroine 
Vowe<l to severer discipline; 

Inflamed by thee, tlie bl<x)ming Boy 
Makes of the whistling shrouds a toy, 60 
And of the ocean’s dismal breast 
A play ground,—or a couch of rest; 

’Mid the blank world of snow and ice. 
Thou to hi.s dangers dost enchain 
The Chamois-chaser aw»>d in vain 
By chasm or dizzy precipice ; 

And hast Thou not wth triumph seen 
How soaring Mortals glide between 
Or through the clouds, and brave the light 
With lK>lder than Icarian flight? 70 
How they, in bells of crystal, dive— 
Where winds and waters cease to strive— 
For no unholy visitings, 

Among tho monsters of the Deep; 

And all tho sad and precious things 7^ 
Which there in ghastly silence sleep? 

Or adverse tides and currents headed, 

And breathless calms no longer dreaded, 
In never-slackening voyage go 
Straight as an arrow from the bow; 80 
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And, slighting sails and scorning oars. 
Keep faith with Time on distant shores? 
—Within our fearless reach are placed 
The secrets of the burning Waste ; 
Egyptian tomlw unlock their dead, 85 
Nile trembles at his fountain head ; 

Tliou speak’st—and lo ! the polar Seas 
Unlx)som their last mysteries. 

—But oh ! what transports, what sublime 
reward. 

Won from tho world of mind, dost thou 
prepare 90 

For philosophic Sago; or high-souled 
Bard 

Who, for thy service trained in lonely 
^v•oods, 

Hath fed on pageants floating thro\igh 
tho air. 

Or calenturod in depth of limpid floods; 
Nor grieves—tho’ doomed thro’ silent 
niglit to bear 95 

Tlie domination of his glorious themes, 

Or struggle in tho net-work of thy dreams! 

III. 

If tliere be movements in tho Patriot’s soul, 
From source still deeper, and of higher 
worth, 

’Tis thine the quickening impulse to 
control, 100 

And in duo season send the mandate 
forth; 

Tliy call a prostrate Nation can restore, 
When but a single Mind resolves to 
crouch no more. 

IV. 

Dread Minister of wratli! 

Who to their destined punishment dost 

«rge 105 

The Pharaohs of tho earth, tho men of 
hardonefl heart! 

Not unassistecl by the flattering stars. 
Thou strew'st temptation o’er the path 
Wlien they in ix)mp depart 

itli trampling horses and refulgent 
cars— no 

Soon to be swallowed by the briny s\irge; 
Or cast, for lingering death, on unknoum 
strands; 

Or caught amid a whirl of desert sands— 
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An Anny now, and now a li^^ng hill 
That a brief while heaves with convulsive 
throes— 115 

Then all is still; 

(Jir, to forget their madness and their woes. 
Wrapt in a winding-sheet of spotless 
snows! 

V. 

Back flows the willing current of my Song: 

If to provoke such doom the Impious 
dare, 120 

^Vhy should it daunt a blameless prayer ? 

—Bold Goddess! range our Youth among; 
Nor let thy genuine impulse fail to beat 
In hearts no longer young; 

Still may a veteran Few have pride 125 
In thoughts whose sternness makes them 
sweet; 

In fixed resolves by Beason justified; 

That to their object cleave like sleet 
^V^litening a pine tree’s northern side, 
When fields are naked far and %\nde, 130 
And withered leaves, from earth’s cold 
breast 

Up-caught in whirhvinds, nowhere can 
find rest. 

VI, 

But if such homage thou disdain 
As doth \vith mellowng years agree, 

One rarely absent from thy train 135 
More humble favours may obtain 
For thy contented Votary. 

She who incites the frolic lambs 
In presence of their heedless dams, 

And to the solitary fa\vn 140 

Vouchsafes her lessons, bounteous Nymph 
That wakes the breeze, the sparkling 
lymph 

Both hurry to the lawn; 

She who inspires that strain of joyance 
holy 

Which the sweet Bird, misnamed the 
melancholy, i 45 

Pours forth in shady groves, shall plead 
for me; 

And vernal mornings opening bright 
With views of undefined delight, 

And cheerful songs, and suns that shine 
On busy days, with thankful nights, be 
mine. 150 


VII. 

But thou, O Goddess! in thy favourite Isle 
(Freedom’s impregnable redoubt, 

The wide earth’s storehouse fenced about 
With breakers roaring to the gales 
That stretch a thousand thousand sails) 155 
Quicken the slothful, and exalt the vile !— 
Thy impulse is the life of Fame; 

Glad Hope would almost cease to be 
If tom from thy society; 

And Love, when worthiest of his name, 160 
Is proud to walk the earth with Thee! 

XXXV. 

TO-. 

ON HER FIRST ASCENT TO THE SUilMIT OP 

HELVELLYN. 

[Composed 1816.—Published 1820.] 

Inmate of a mountain-dwelling, 

Thou hast clomb aloft, and gazed 
From the watch-towers of Helvellyn; 
Aw'ed, delighted, and amazed ! 

Potent was the spell that bound tliee 5 
Not umvilling to obey; 

For blue Ethers arms, flung round thee. 
Stilled the pantings of dismay. 

Lo! the d^vindled woods and meadows; 
\Vhat a vast abyss is there ! 10 

Lo! the clouds, the solemn shadows, 

And the glistenings—heavenly fair ! 

And a record of commotion 
Which a thousand ridges yield; 

Ridge, and gulf, and distant ocean 15 
Gleaming like a silver shield! 

Maiden! now take flightinherit 
Alps or Andes—they are thine ! 

With the morning’s roseate Spirit 
Sweep their length of snowy line; 20 

Or survey their bright dominions 
In the gorgeous colours drest 
Flung from off the purple pinions. 
Evening spreads throughout the west. 

Thine are all the choral ^ fountains 

Warbling in each sparry vault 

Of the untrodden lunar mountains; 
Listen to their songs !—or halt, 

‘ i“Choml'*, edd. 1820 . 1827 ; '‘comr, 1832 - 
1849 .—Ed. 
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f^r cle‘<oend whore the ark alighted, 

N'.'hen the green earth re-appeared ; 

Ff*r tlie power of liills is on thee, 

A* wa=* witnessed throngh thine eye 
'i’lten. w hen old Helvelljn won thee 
Ti' confess their majesty ! 

XXXVI. 

TO A YOUNG LADY. 

WHO ICAI> HKKN KKPnOACHKD FOK T.XKING- 
I.ONi; W.VLKS IN THE COUNTRY. 

ISOl (?).—Published Morniny Ptnit, 
Febnmn- 11,1802; e«l. 1807.] 

I>K.\R Cliihl of Nature, let them rail! 

Tli**re is a nest in a green dale, 

.A liarlxnir and a hold ; 

\\ here thou, a Wife and Friend, shaft see 
Thy own heart-stirring days, and he 5 
.V light t<» young and old. 

Tiiere. healthy as a shepherd lx)y, 

And treading among flowers of joy 
Whieli at no flea.son fade, 

Thou. whiletliyhal>€*saround theecling, 10 
Shalt show us how divine a thing 
A \\ .Munn may 1)0 made. 

ihy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
N«'r leave thee, when grey hairs aix* nigh. 
A ni‘*laneholy fllavo; H 

Ihit an old age serene and bright, 

Anri l.»\ fly as a Lapland night. 

Shall lead thee to thy grave. 

XXXVXI. 

WATER FOWL. 

1S12 (?)*.—Published 1828 ; cd. 1827,] 

'• l.t?i me bo ullowal the aid of verse to dcscril>o 
tlio evclutlons which thefo visitants soinctimes 
l-crfortn. on a fine day towanl.n the close of 
Vinter.”—/rojn tha Author it Bimk- on 

A,iA-,y 0/ 1828.—Ki>.). 


' These lines form portion of The Bcclusc, 
P -'k I„ much of which was undoubtedly coin- 
|-"sc<l in 1800. In 1886 Wonlsworth assigned them 
t • the year 1812; but his memory on such mat¬ 
ters trencherous, nn<l It Is quUo passihlc that 
t’.ey were uHtten as far back as 1800.—En. 


M.\rk how the feathered tenants of the 
flo(Kl, 

1 With grace of motion that might scarcely 
.seem 

Inferior to angelical, prolong 
I Their curious pastime! shaping in mid air 
' (.And sometimes with ambitious udng that 
, soars 5 

High as the level of the mountain-tops) 

A circ\ut ampler than the lake Ixmeath— 
Their own domain ; but ever, while intent 
On tracing and retracing that large round, 
Their jubilant activity evolves lo 

Hundreds of curves and circlets, to and fro, 
I’pward and downward, progress intricate 
\ et nnix‘rplex(*d, as if one spirit swayed 
Their indefatigable flight. 'Tis done— 
Ten times or more, I fancied it had ceased; 
But lo! the vanished ctimpany again 16 
Ascending; they approach—I hoar their 
Nvings 

Faint, faint at first; and then an eager 
sotimi. 

Past in a moment - and as faint again ! 
They tempt the s\in to simrt amid their 
plume.s; 20 

Tliey tempt the water, or the gleaming iev'. 
To show tiiem a fair image; ’tis themselves, 
Their own fair fonns, upon the glimmer¬ 
ing plain, 

PuinttKl more soft and fair as they descend 
Almast to touchthen up again aloft, 25 
Vp with a sally and a flasli of speed, 

As if they scorned l)Oth resting-place and 
ix*st 1 

XXXVITI. 

VIEW FROM THE TOP OF BLACK 

COMB 3. 

[Compesatl 1818.—Publiahwl ISI&.] 

; Tins Height a ministering Angel might 
I .select: 

For fi-om the summit of CoilR 

(dread name 

- Hlack (.’omb staiuls at the southern oxlremlty 
of Ciunbcrlniul: Its Iwso covers a much greator 
extent of ground than any othor nunmtaln In 
tluxse parts; ami, fhmt Its situation, the summit 
commands a more extensive view than anv other 
IH'hit In Hritaln, 


To Nipiiates* top invited, 

A\ hither spiteful Satan steered ; 30 
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Derived from clouds and storms I) the 
amplest range 

Of unobstructed prospec-t may be seen 
That British ground commandslow 
dusky tracts, 5 

Where Trent is nursed, far southward 1 
Cambrian hills 

To the south-west, a multitudinous show; 

And, in a line of eye-sight linked with jjig mid-day warmth abate not, seeming 


XXXIX. 

THE HAUNTED TREE. 

TO-. 

[Composed 1S19.—Published 1820.] 

Those silver clouds collected round the 
sun 


these, 


less 


The hoary peaks of Scotland that give I ^o ovei-shade than multiply his l^eams 


birth 

To Tiviot'S stream, to Annan, Tweed, and 
Clyde:— 10 

Crowding the quarter whence the sun 
comes forth 

Gigantic mountains rough with crags; 
beneath, 


By soft reflection—grateful to the sky. 

To rocks, fields, woods. Nor dotli our 
human sense 5 

Ask, for its pleasure, screen or canopy 
More ample than the time-dismantled Oak 
Spreads o’er this tuft of heath, which now. 
attired 

Right at the imperial station s western whole fulness of its bloom, affords 


base, 

Main ocean, breaking audibly, and 
stretched 

Far into silent regions blue and pale;— 
And visibly engirding Mona’s Isle 16 
That, as we left the plain, before our 
sight 


Couch beautiful as e’er for earthlj* use 10 
Was fashioned; whether by the hand of 
Art, 

That eastern Sultan, amid flowers en- 

MTOUght 

On silken tissue, might diffuse his limbs 
In languor; or by Nature, for repose 
Stood like a lofty mount, uplifting Qf panting Wood-nymph, wearied with 

15 


slowly 

(Above tlie convex of the waterj* globe) 


the chase. 

0 Lady ! fairer in thy Poet’s sight 


Into clear view the cultured fields that j Than fairest spiritual creature of th«j 
streak 20 groves. 

Her habitable shores, but now appears | Approach;—and, thus invited, crown with 
A dwindled object, and submits to lie ' rest 

At the spectator’s feet.—^Yon azure ridge, ; The noon-tide hour: though tmly some 


Is it a perishable cloud ? Or there 


there are 


Do we behold the line of Erin’s coast? 25 \Miose footsteps superstitiously avoid 20 
Land sometimes by the roving shepherd- ! This venerable Tree ; for, when the wind 


swam 

(Like the bright confines of another 
world) 

Not doubtfully perceived.—Look home¬ 
ward now! 

In depth, in height, in circuit, how 
serene 


Blows keenly, it sends forth a creaking 
sound 

(Above the general roar of ivood.s and 
crags) 

Distinctlv heard from far—a doleful note! 
As if (so' Grecian shepherds would have 

deemed) 


2-, 


The spectacle, how pure !—Of Nature's ' The Hamadryad, pent within, b^vailed 
works. 30 ' Some bitter .vrong. Nor is it unMieved, 

In earth, and air, and earth-embracing By ruder fancy, that a . 

Havnts the old trunk; lamenting cleea^ 

of which 


sea. 


A revelation infinite it seems; 
Display august of man’s inheritance. 
Of Britain’s calm felicity and power! 


The flowery gioimd is conscious. But no 
udnd 
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Sweeps HOW alonj^ this elevated ridge; 

Not even a zephjT stirs ;—tlie obnoxious 
Tree 

Is mute; and, in his silenc-e, would l«K)k 
<lown, 

O lovely Wanderer of the trackless hills, 

On thy reclining form with more delight 35 
Than his coevals in the sheltered vale 
Seem to participate, the while they view 
Tlieir own far-stretching arms and leafy 
hearls 

Vividly pictured in some glassy imk>1, 

Tliat, for a brief space, cl>ecks the hurrying 
stream! 40 

XL. 

THE TRIAD. 

[Coini)ost‘(| H‘2S.~Pul>)iHUc(l Kf^pxaktf)', 

cl. 1832 .] j 

Show me the imhlest Y(mth of prewnt 1 
time, I 

Whose trembling fancy would to h)ve [ 
give birth; 

Some Ood or Hero, from the Olympian 
clime 

Itetumed, to seek a Consort upon earth ; 
Or, in no doul)tful i)roH]H‘ct, let me see 5 
'J'he brightest star of ages yet to Ik*, 

And I will mate and match him blissfully. 

I will not fetch a Naijul from a florxl 
Pun* as hei'self—(song lacks not mightier 
IKiwer) 

Nor leaf-crowned Dryad from a imthless 
wood, 10 

Nor Sea-nymph glistening from her coral 
bower; 

Mere Mortals, Inxliod forth in vision still, 
Sliall with Mount Ida's triple lustre fill 
The chaster coverts of a British hill. 

“Appear!—obey my lyre’s command ! 15 
Come, like the Graces, hand in hand ! 

For ye, though not by birth allied, 

.•\re Sisters in the bond of love; I 

Nor shall the tongue of cnvio\is pride 
Presume those interweavings to reprove 20 
In you, which that fair progeny of Jove i 
Learned from the tuneful .sphen‘s that 
glide 

In endless union, earth and sea al>ove.” 1 


^magtndhon. 

—I sing in vain;—the pines have hushed 
their waving: 

.-V peerless Youth expectant at my side, 25 
Breathless as they, with unabated craving 
IBooks to the earth, and to the vacant air; 
And, with a wandering ej'e that seems to 
chide. 

Asks of the clouds what oc*e\ipants they 
hide:— 

But why solicit more than sight could 
l>ear, 30 

By ca.Hting on a moment all we dare? 
Invokb we those bright Beings one by 
one; 

And what was lx>ldly promised, truly 
shall l>e done. 

“Fear not a constraining measure ! 
—Yielding to this gentle spell, 35 

Lucida ! from domes of pleasure. 

Or from cottage-sprinkled dell, 

Come to regions solitary. 

Where the eagle builds her aery, 

Alx)vo the hermit’s long-forsaken cell!” 40 
—She comes!—Ix'hold 
That Figtire, like a ship with snow-white 
sail! 

Nearer she draws; a bi*eeze uplifts her 
veil; 

Upon her coming wait 
Ah pure a sunshine and as soft a gale 45 
.Vs e’er, on herbage covering earthly mould, 
Tempted the bird of Juno to \mfold 
Jlis richest splendour—when his veering 
gait 

And every motion of his starry train 
Seem governed by a strain 50 

Of music, audible to him alone. 

“O Lady, worthy of earth’s proudest 
throne I 

Nor less, by excellence of natui'e, fit 
B«*sido an unambitious heai-th to sit 
Domestic queen, where grande\ir is un¬ 
known ; 55 

What living man could fear 
Tim worse of Fortune's malice, wert Thou 
near, 

Humbling that lily-stem, thy sceptre me<*k. 

That its fair flowers may from his clnx^k 
Brush the too happy tear? 60 
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-Queen, and handmaid lowly ! 

Whose skill can speed the day with lively 
cares, 

And banish melancholy 

By all that mind invents or hand prepares; 

O Thou, against whose lip, without its 
smile bs 

And in its silence even, no heart is proof; 
Whose goodness, sinking deep, would 
reconcile 

Tlie softest Nui-sling of a gorgeous palace 
To the hare life beneath the hawthorn-roof 
Of Sherwood's Archer, or in caves of 

Wallace— 7 ° 

Who that hath seen thy beauty could 
content 

His soul with but a glimpse of heavenly 
day ? 

Who that hath loved thee, but would lay 
His strong hand on the \vind, if it were 
bent 

To take thee in thy majesty away? 75 

—Pass onward (even the glancing deer 
Till we depart intrude not here;) 

That mossy slope, o'er which the wood¬ 
bine throws 

A canopy, is smoothed for thy repose! ” 

Glad moment is it when the throng 80 
Of warblers in full concert strong 
Strive, and not vainly strive, to rout 
The lagging shower, and force coy Phcebus 
out. 

Met by the rainbow’s form divine. 

Issuing from her cloudy shrine85 
So may the thrillings of the lyre 
PrcN ail to further our desire. 

While to these shades a sister Nymph I 
call. 

“Come, if the notes thine ear may pieix-e, 
Come, youngest of the lovely Three, 90 
Submissive to the might of verse 
And the dear voice of harmony. 

By none more deeply felt than Thee! ” 

—I sang; and lo! from pastimes virginal 
She hastens to the tents 95 

Of nature, and the lonely elements. 

Air sparkles round her with a dazzling 
sheen; 

But mark her glowing cheek, her vesture 
gi’een! 


And, as if wishful to disarm 
Or to repay the potent Charm, 100 

She bears the stringed lute of old romance, 
Thatchecred thetrellised arbours privacy, 
And soothed war-wearied knights in raft¬ 
ered hall. 

How vivid, yet how delicate, her glee ! 

So tripped the Muse, inventress of the 
dance; 105 

So, tniant in waste woods, the blithe 

Euphrosyne! 

But the ringlets of that head 
\Vhy are they ungarlanded? 

"Why bedeck her temples less 

Than the simplest shepherdess? 110 

Is it not a brow inviting 

Choicest flowers that ever breathed, 

Which the myrtle would delight in 

With Idalian rose enwreathed? 

But her humility is well content 115 

With one wild floweret (call it not forlom) 
Flower of tue winds, beneath her bosom 
worn— 

Yet more for love than ornament. 


Open, ye thickets! let her fly, 

Swift as a Thracian Nymph o’er field and 
height! 120 

For She, to all but those who love her, shy, 
Would gladly vanish from a Stranger’s 
sight; 

Though, where she is beloved and loves. 
Light as the wheeling butterfly she moves; 
Her happy spirit as a bird is free, 125 
That rifles blossoms on a tree. 

Turning them inside out with arch 

audacity. 

Alas! how little can a moment show 


an eye where feeling plays 

ten thousand dewy rays; 130 

face o’er which a thousand shadows go. 
3 he stops-is fastened to that rivulet s 

side * 

id there’(whUe. ^vith sedater mien, 
er timid waters that have scarcely left 
leir birthplace in the rocky cleft 130 
le bends) at leisure may be seeji 

•atures to old ideal gi-^e allied, 

Slid their smUes and dimples dignified - 
t countenance for the soulof pnmal truth, 
le bland composure of eternal youth. 
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^Vhat more changeful than the sea? 141 
But over his great tides 
Fidelity presides; 

And this light-hearted Maiden constant . 
is as he. 

Higli is her aim as heaven above, 145 
And wide as ether her good-will; 

And, like the lowly reed, her love j 

Can drink its nurture from the scantiest 1 
rill; 

Insight as keen as frosty star 
Is tocharity no bar, 130 

X(jr interrtipts her frolic graces 
^VI^en she is, far fnun these wild places 
Kncircled by familiar faces. 

O the charm that mannei's draw, 

Nature, from thy genuine law * 135 

If from what lier hand would do. 

Her voice would utter, auglkt ensue 
Untoward or unfit; 

Slie, in benign affections pure, 

In self-forgetfulness sc^cure, iCo 

Fiieds round the transient harm or vague 
mischance 

A liglit unknown to tutored elegance; 
lid’s is not a cheek shame-stricken, 

But her blushes are joy-flushes; 

An<l the fault (if fault it Ije) 165 

Only ministers to quicken 
Laughter-loving gaiety. 

And kindle sixu’tive wit— 

Leaving this Ilaughter of the mountains 
free. 

As if she know tliat Oberon king of Faery 
Had crossed her purixise with some quaint 
vagary, 171 

And heard his viewless bands 
(Jver their mirthful triumph clapping 
hands. 

“Last of the Three, though eldest bom, 
Reveal thyself, like iKuisive Morn 175 
Touched by the skylark's earliest note. 

Ere humbler gladness bo affuit. 

Ibit whether in the soinblanoe drest 
Of Dawn—or Eve, fair vision of the west. 
Come with each anxious hope subdued 
By woman’s gentle fortitude, 181 

Each grief, through meekness, settling 
into re.Ht. 


—Or I would hail thee when some high- 
wrought page 

Of a closed volume lingering in thy hand 
Has raised thy spirit to a peaceful stand 
Among the glories of a happier age.” 1S6 

tier brow hath oi)ened on me—see it 
there, 

Brightening the \imbrage of her hair; 

So gleams the crescent moon, tliat loves 
To l)e descried tlirough shady groves. 190 
Tenderest bloom is on lier cheek ; 

Wish not for a richer streak ; 

Xor dread the dcptli of meditative eye ; 
But let thy love, upon that azure field 
Of tlioughtfulness ami Ix'auty, jneld 195 
Its homage offered \ip in purity. 

What woiildst thou moi-e? In sunny glade. 
Or under leaves of thickest shade. 

Was such a stillness e’er diffustxl 
Since earth grew calm while angels 
mused? 200 

Softly she treiuls, as if licr foot wore loth 
To crush the mountain dew-drojw—smin 
to melt 

On the flower’s breast; as if she felt 
That flowers themselves whate'er their 
hue. 

With all their fragnince, all their glisten¬ 
ing, 205 

Call to the heart for inward listening — 
And though for bridal wix*aths and tokens 
true 

Welcomed wisely ; tl.ongh a gi-owth 
Which the careless shepherd sleeps on. 

As fitly spring fi'oiu turf the mourner 

WLM.*|)S on— 210 

And without Nviong are cropped the mar¬ 
ble tomb to strow. 

The Chami is over; the mute Bhantoms 
gone. 

Nor will I'cturn—but di-oop not, favoure<l 
j Youtli; 

The apparition that before thee shone 
Obeyed a summons ct>vetous of tmth. 213 
From these wild rocks footstei>s I 
will guide 

To Ixjwere in which thy fortune may Iw 
tried, 

And one of the bright Three become tliy 
happy Bride. 
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XLI. 

THE WISHING-GATE. 

fCoinyoscd 1828.—Published 1820 (T/tc Kapsake)-, 

ed. 1832.] 

In the vale of Grasmere, by the side of the ohi 
highway leading to Anibleside, is a gate, which, 
time out of mind, has been called the Wishing- 
gate, from a belief that wishes fonned or iii- 
ilulged there have a favourable iss\ic. 


Then why should conscious Spirits fear 
The mystic stirrings that are here, 

The ancient faith disclaim ? 

The local Genius ne'er befriends 40 

Desires whose course in folly ends. 

Whose just reward is shame. 

Smile if thou wdlt, but not in sconi, 

If some, by ceaseless pains outworn, 

Here crave an easier lot; 45 

If some have thirsted to renew 


Hope rules a land for ever green: 

All powers that serve the bright-eyed 
Queen 

Are confident and gay ; 

Clouds at her bidding disappear; 

Points she to aught?—the bliss draws near. 
And Fancy smooths the way. 6 

Not such the land of Wishes—there 
Dwell fruitless day-dreams, lawless prayer. 
And thoughts with tilings at strife; 
Yet how forlorn, should ye depart, 10 
Ye superstitions of the kcarU 
How poor, were human life! 

When magic lore abjured its might, 

Ye did not forfeit one dear right, 

One tender claim abate; 15 

Witness this symbol of your sway, 
Surviving near tlie public way, 

The rustic Wishing-gate! 

Enquire not if the faery race 
Slied kindly influence on the place, 20 
Ere northward they retired; 

If here a w’arrior left a spell, 

Pantuig for glory as he fell; 

Or here a saint expire^. 

Enough that all around is fair, 25 

Composed with Nature’s finest care, 

And in her fondest love— 

Peace to embosom and content— 

To overawe the turbulent. 

The selfish to reprove. 30 


A broken vow, or bind a true, 

With firmer, holier knot. 

And not in vain, when thoughts are 
Upon the irrevocable past, 50 

Some Penitent sincere 
May for a worthier future sigh, 

While trickles from liis downcast eye 
No unavailing tear. 

The Worldling, pining to be fi'eed 55 
From turmoil, who would tuni or speed 
The cuiTent of liis fate. 

Might stop before this favoured scene. 

At Nature's call, nor blush to lean 

Upon the Wishing-gate. Jo 

Tlie Sage, who feels how blind, how weak 
Is man, though loth such help to sak. 

Yet, pas.sing, here might pavise. 

And thirst for insight to allay 
Mi.sgiving, while the crimson day 65 
In quietness withdraws; 

Or when the church-clock’s knell profound 
I To Time’s first step across the bound 
I Of midnight makes reply; 

Time pressing on \nth starry crest 70 

To filial sleep upon the breast 
Of dread eternity. 

XLII. 

THE WISHING-GATE DESTROYED. 

[Composed ?.—Publlahctl 1842 ] 


Yea! even the Stranger from afar, 
Reclining on this moss grown bar. 
Unknowing, and unknown. 

The infection of the ground partakes, 
Xonging for his Beloved—who makes 35 
All happiness her own. ' 


"Tis gone—with old belief and dream 
That round it clung, and tempting scheme 
Released from fear and doubt; 

And the bright landscape too must lie. 

By this blank walk from every eye, 5 
Relentlessly shut out. 
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Bear witness ye who seldom passed 
That oiHjning—but a look ye cast 
Urxm the lake below, 

What spirit-stirring power it gained lo 
From faith which here was entertained. 
Though reason might say no. 

Blest is that ground, where, o'er the siirings 
Of history, Glory claixs her wings. 

Fame sheds the exulting tear; 15 

Yet earth is wide, and many a nook 
Unheard of is, like this, a l>ook 
For modest meanings dear. 

It WeX-s in sooth a happy tlumght 
Tliat grafted, on so fair a spot, 20 

80 confident a token 
Of coming good the charm is fle<l; 
Indulgent centuries spun a thread, 

Whicii one harsh day has broken. 

Alas ! for him who gave the word ; 25 

Could he no sympathy afford, 

Derived from earth or heaven. 

To hearts so oft by hoixe Ixetrayed ; 

Their very wishes wanted aid 

Which here was freely given? 30 

Where, for the love-lorn maiden's wound, 
Will now so readily bo found 
A balm of-exiHJctation? 

Anxious for far-off cliildren, where 
8hall mothei-s breathe a like sweet air 35 
Of home-felt consolation? 

And not unfelt w ill prove the loss 
’Mid trivial care and ixetty cross 
And each day’s shallow grief; 

Though the most easily beguiled 40 

Were oft among the first that .smiled 
At their own fond iKdief. 

If still the reckless change w e mourn, 

A n*conciling thought may turn 

To harm that might lurk here, 45 
Kre judgment prompted from within 
Fit aims, with courage to bc'giii, 

And strength to |>crsevere. 

Not Fortune's slave is Man: our state 
Enjoins, while finu resolves await 50 
On wishes just and wise. 

That strenuous action follow both. 

And life be one |)erpetual growth 
Of heaven-ward enterj^rise. 


80 taught, so trained, we boldly face 55 
All accidents of time and place ; 

W'hatever props may fail, 

Trust in that sovereign law can spread 
New’ glory o’er the mountain’s head. 

Fresh beauty through the vale. 60 

That truth informing mind and heart, 
The simplest cottager may part. 

Ungrieved, with charm and spell; 
And yet, lost Wishing-gate, to thee 
The voice of grateful memory 65 

Shall bid a kind farew’ell D 


XLIIT. 

THE PRIMROSE OF THE ROCK. 
(Composed 18S1.—Published 1835.1 

\ Rock there is whoso homely front 
The passing traveller slights; 

Yet there thoglow-wormshaiigtheirlamps, 
Like stars, at various heights; 

And one coy Primrose to that Rock 5 
The vernal breeze invites. 

What hideous warfare hath been waged. 
What kingdoms overthrown, 

Since first I spied that Primrose-tuft 
And marked it for my own; 10 

hvsting link in Nature’s chain 
\ From highest heaven let down ! 

The flowers, still faithful to the stems 
Their fellowship renew; 

The stems are faithful to the root, 15 
That worketh out of view; 

Aud to the roc k the root adheres 
In every fibre tnie. 

Clase clings to earth the living rock, 
Though threiltening still to fall; 20 

The earth is constant to her sphere; 

And God \ipholda them all: 

So blooms this lonely Plant, nor dreads 
Her annual funeral. • 


Here closed the meditative stnun; 2; 

But air breatl\e<l soft that das’, 

The hoary mountain-heights were cheered. 

The sunny vale looked gay ; 

And to the Primrose of the Rock 
I gave this after-lay. _ 3 ^ 

^ See Note, p. 901. 
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* How oft from you, derided Powers ! 


I sang—Let myriads of bright llowers. 
Like Thee, in field and grove 
Revive unenviedmightier far. 

Than tremblings that reproN e 
Our vernal tendencies to hope, 35 

Is God's redeeming love; 

That love which changed—for wan disease, 
For sorrow that had bent 
O’er hopeless dust, for withered age— 
Their moral element, 40 

And turned the thistles of a cureo 
To tyx^es l^neficent. 


Comes Faith that in auspicious hours 20 
I Builds castles, not of air: 

' Bodings unsanctioned by the will 
' Flow from your visionary skill, 

And teach us to beware. 

The bosom-weight, your stubborn gift, 25 
That no philosophy can lift. 

Shall vanish, if ye please. 

Like morning mist; and, where it lay. 
The spirits at your bidding play ^ 

In gaiety and ease. 30 


Sin-blighted though we ai*e, wc too. 

The reasoning Sons of Men, 

From one oblivious ^vinte^ called 45 
Shall rise, and breathe again ; 

And in eternal summer lose 
Our threescore years and ten. 

To humbleness of heart descends 
This prescience from on high, 50 

The faith that elevates the just, 

Before and when they die ; 

And makes each soul a separate heaven, 

A court for Deity, 

XLIV. 

PRESENTIMENTS. 

[Composed 1830.—Published 1835.1 

Presentiments ! they judge not right 
Who deem that ye from open light 
Retire in fear of shame; 

All heaven-horn Instincts shun tlie touch 
Of vulgar sense,—and, being such, 5 

Such privilege ye claim. 

The tear whose source I could not guess, 
The deep sigh that seemed fatherles-s, 
Were mine in early days; 

And now, unforced by time to part 10 
With fancy, I obey my heart, 

And venture on your praise. 

What though some busy foes to good. 

Too potent over nerve and blood, 

Lurk near you—and combine 15 

To taint the health which ye infuse; 

This hides not from the moral Muse 
Youi* origin divine. 


Star-guided contemplations move 
Through space, though calm, not rai.sed 
above 

Prognostics that ye rule ; 

The naked Indian of the wild, 

And haply too the cradled Child, 35 
Are pupils of your school. 

But who can fathom your intents, 

Number their signs or instruments? 

A rainbow, a sunbeam, 

A subtle smell that Spring unbinds, 40 
Dead pause abrupt of midnight winds. 

An echo, or a dream. 

The laughter of the Christmas hearth 
With sighs of self-exhausted mirth 
Ye feelingly reprove ; 45 

And daily, in the conscious breast, 

Your visitations are a test 
And exercise of love. 

■When some gi-eat change gives boundless 
scope 

To an exulting Nation’s hope 5 ° 

Oft, startled and made wise 
By your low-breathed interpretings, 

The simply-meek foretaste the .springs 
Of bitter contraries. 

Ye daunt the proud array of war, 55 
Pervade the lonely ocean far 
As saU hath been unfurled; 

For dancers in the festive hall 
What ghastly partners hath your call 
Fetched from the shadowy world. 00 

’Tis said that warnings ye dispeusCi 
Emboldened by a keener sense; 
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Tliat men have lived for whom. 

With dread precision, ye made clear 
The hour that in a distant year 65 

Should knell them to the tomb. 

Unwelcome insight! Yet there are 
Blest times when mysterj' is laid bare, 
Truth shows a glorious face, 

While on that isthmus which commands 
The co»mcils of both worlds she stands, 
.Sage Spirits! by your grace. 

God, who instructs the brutes to scent 
All changes of the element, 

Whose wisdom fixed the scale 
Of natures, for our wants provides 
I’y higher, sometimes humbler, guides. 
When lights of reason fail. 

XLV. 

VXRNAL ODE. 

[ConijMJscd 1817.—Publlshctl J920.] 

" Iltriim Nutum loUv fcst nusquuin magls quam 
ill minimis.’’ Plik. Xat. Hut. 

I. 

Bk.n'k.\tii the concave of an April sky, 
When all the fields with freshest green 
were dight, 

AppoartHl, in i>rcsonco of the spiritual eye 
That aids or sui>erscdea our giosser .sight, 
The form and rich habiliments of One 5 
Whose countenance l>oro resemblance to 
the sun. 

When it reveals, in evening majesty, 
Features half lost amid their own imi-o 
light. 

Poised like a weary cloud, in middle air 
He hung,—then floated with angelic ease 
(.Softening that bright effulgence by de¬ 
grees) 11 

Till he had reached a summit sharp and 
bare. 

Where oft the venturous heifer drinks tho 
noontide breeze. 

UiKin tho apex of that lofty cone 
Alighted, there tho Stranger stood alone: 
Fair as a gorgeous Fabric of tho oast 16 
Suddenly raised by some enchanter's 
power, 


Where nothing was; and firm as some old 
Tower 

Of Britain’s realm, whose leafy crest 
I Waves high, embellished by a gleaming 
shower! 20 

II. 

Beneath the shadow of his purple wings 
Bested a golden harp;—he touched the 
strings; 

And. after prelude of unearthly sound 
Poured through the echoing hills around, 

He sang— 

" No wntry desolations, 25 

Scorching blight or noxious dew, 

Affect my native habitations; 

Buried in glorj", far bej'ond the .sc'Oi>e 
Of man’s enquiring gaze, but to his hope 
Imaged, though faintly, in the hue 30 

Profound of night's ethereal blue; 

And in the usi>ect of each radiant orb 
Some fixed, some wandering with no 
timid curb; 

But wandering star and fixed, to mortal 
eye. 

Blended in absolute serenity, 35 

And free from semblance of decline ;— 
Fresh as if Evening brought their natal 
hour, 

Her darkness splendour gave, her silence 
l)ower, 

To testify of Love and Grace divine. 

111 . 

“ What if those bright fires 4 ^ 

Shine subject to decay, 

Sons haply of extlngiiished sires, 
Themselves to lose their light, or ix\ss 
away 

Like clouds before the wind, 

Bo thanks poured out to Him whose hand 
bestows, 45 

Nightly, on human kind 
Tlmt vision of endurance and repose. 

—And though to every draught of vital 
breath, 

Keuewed throxighout tho bounds of earth 
or ocean, 

The melanclioly gates of Death 50 

Hespoud \nth sjmipathotio motion; 
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Though all that feeds on nether air 
Howe’er magnificent or fair, 

Grows but to perish, and entrust 
Its ruins to their kindred dust; 55 

Yet, by the Almighty’s ever-during care, 
Her procreaut vigils Nature keeps 
Amid the unfathomable deeps; 

And saves the x^eopled fields of earth 
From dread of emptiness or dearth. 6o 

Tints, in their stations, lifting tow'rd the 
sky 

The foliaged head in cloud-like majesty. 
The shadow-casting race of trees survive: 
Thus, in the train of Spring, arrive 
Sweet flowers;—what living eye hath 
viewed ^5 

Their myriads ?—endlessly renewed, 
Wherever strikes the sun’s glad ray; 
^\■here’er the subtle waters stray; 
Wherever sportive breezes bend 
Their course, or genial showers descend! 
Mortals, rejoice ! the very Angels quit 71 
Their mansions unsusceptible of change, 
Amid your pleasant bowers to sit. 

And through your sweet vicissitudes to 


range: 


r) 


IV. 


0, nursed at happy distance from the 

cares 75 

Of a too-anxious world, mild pastoral 

Muse! 

That to the sparkling crown Urania 
wears. 

And to her sister Clio’s laurel wreath, 
PrefeiT’st a garland culled from purple 
heath, 

Or blooming thicket moist with morning 
dews; 

Was such blight Spectacle vouchsafed 
to me? 

And was it granted to the simple ear 
Of thy contented Votary 
Such melody to hear! 

Him rather suits it, side by side with 

thee, ^5 

Wrapped in a fit of pleasing indolence, 
While thy tired lute hangs on the haw¬ 
thorn-tree, 

To lie and listen—till o’er-drowsM sense 
Sinks, hardly conscious of the influence 


To the soft murmur of the vagrant Bee. 90 
—A slender sound ! yet hoary Time 
Doth to the Soul exalt it with the chime 
Of all his years a company 
Of ages coming, ages gone; 

(Nations from before them sweeping, 95 
Regions in destruction steeping.) 

But every awful note in unison 
With that faint utterance, which tells 
Of treasure sucked from buds and bells, 
For the pure keeping of those waxen 
cells; 

Where She—a statist prudent to confer 
Upon the common weal; a wanaor bold, 
Radiant all over with unburnished gold, 
And armed with living spear for mortal 
fight; 

A cunning forager 105 

That spreads no waste ; a social builder; 
one 

In whom all busy offices unite 
With all fine functions that afford de¬ 
light— . . 

Safe through the winter storm in quiet 

dwells! 

V. 

And is She brought within the power uc 
Of vision?— o’er this tempting flower 
Hovering until the petals stay 
Her flight, and take its voice away I— 
Observe each wing !—a tiny van ! 

The structure of her laden thigh, 115 
How fragile! yet of ancestrj 
Mysteriously remote and high; 

High as the imperial front of man ; 

The roseate bloom on woman’s cheek ; 
The soaring eagle’s curvW beak; 120 

The white plumes of the floating swan; 
Old as the tiger’s paw, the lion’s mame 
Ere shaken by that mood of stem disdain 

At which the desert trembles.— Humming 

Thy sting was needless then, percha^e 
unknovm, 

The seeds of malice were not sown; 

All creatures met in peace, from fierceness. 

4nd no pride blended with their dignity. 
—Tears had not broken from their source, 
Nor Anguish strayed from her Tartarean 

den; 
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The golden years maintained a course 

Not undivensitied thongli smooth and 
even; 

We were not imxked witli glimj>se and 
shadow then. 

Ijfight Seraplis mixed familiarly with 
men ; 

And eartli and stai's comjKjsed anni^■e^sal 
lieaven! 135 



XLvr. 

DEVOTIONAL INCITEMENTS. 
;Coi»!i)o.sc*l 1832.—PuMishfil 1833.] 


While incense from the altar breathes 30 
Ricli fragrance in embodied wreaths; 

Or, flung from swinging censer, shrouds 
The taper-lights, and curls in clouds 
Around angelic Forms, the still 
Creation of the painter's skill, 35 

That on the service wait concealed 
One moment, and the next revealtxl. 

—Caist off your bonds, awake, arise. 

And for no transient ecstasies ! 

What else can meiin the visual plea 40 
Of still or moving imagery— 

The iterated summons lo\id. 

Not wasted on the attendant crowd, 

Nor wholly lost ujK)n the throng 


“ Not to the earth confined. 

Ascend to hoiivcn." 

Whkkk will they stop, those breathing 
Powers, 

Tile Spirits of the new-born flowers? 

They wander with the breeze, they wind 
\V'h('iv\‘r the streams a piLssago find; 

IT‘ from their native ground they rise 5 
In mute aerial harmonies; 

From humble violet—modest thj'me — 
1‘iXhaleil, the essential (xlours climli. 

As if n<» siMvee Ix’luw the sky 
Tlieir subtle flight could satisfy : 10 

llca\en will not tax our thoughts with 
pride 

If like ambition be their guide. 

Roused by this kindliest of May- 
.showers, 

The sj>irit-quickener of tiie flowei’s, 

That with moist virtue softly cleaves 15 
The huds, and freshens the young leaves. 
The birds jxmr forth their souks in notes 
Of rapture from a thousand tlnxiats— 
Here checked by too imix^tuous haste, 
While there the music runs to waste, 20 
With Ixiunty more and more enlarged. 
Till the whole air is oveicharged ; 

(Jive ear, O Man ! to their ap]M.'al, 

And thirst for no inferior zcjil. 

Thou, who canst think, as well as fed. 2^ 

w’ 

Mount from the earth ; nspii-e! aspiiv ! 
So pleads the town s cathedral quiix% 

In strains that from their solemn height 
Sink, to attain a loftier flight; 


Hurrying the busy streets along? 45 

Alas! the sanctities cxunbiiuxl 
Uy art to unsensualise the mind 
l)e(fay and langtiish ; or, as ci'ceds 
And humours change, are spumed like 
weeds: 

The priests are from their altars thrust; 
Temples are levelled with the dust; 51 

And solemn rites and awful forms 
Founder amid fanatic storms. 

Yet evermore, through years renewed 
In undisturbed vicissitude 55 

Of sciisons balancing their flight 
On the swift wings of day and night, 

Kiiul Nature keoi>s a heavenly door 
Wide ojxui for the scattered Poor. 

Where flower-breathed incense to the 
skies 00 

Is wafted in mute harmonies; 

And ground fresh-eloveu by the plough 
Is fragrant with a humbler vow; 

Where birtls and brooks from leafy dells 
Chime forth unwearied canticles, 65 

And vaixjurs magnify and spread 
The glory of the sun's bright heivd— 

Still constant in her woi'ship, still 
Conforming to the eternal Will, 

Wiiethcr men sow or reap the fields, 70 
Divine monition Nature yields, 

That not by bix'ud alone we live. 

Or what a hand of flesh can give; 

That every day should leave soiuo iwt 
Frc'c for a siibbatli of the heai't: 75 

So shall the seveutli bo truly blest, 

Fi\>m mom to eve, with ludlowod I'cst. 
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XL VII. 

THE CUCKOO-CLOCK. 

[Composeil Published 1842.] 

WOULDST thou be taught, when sleep has 
taken flight, 

By a sure voice that can most sweetly tell. 

How far off yet a glimpse of morning 
light, 

And if to lure the truant back be well. 

Forbear to covet a Repeater s stroke, 5 

That, answering to thy touch, will sound 
the hour; 

Better provide thee with a Cuckoo-clock, 

For service hung behind thy chamber- 
door; 

And in due time the soft spontaneous 
shock, 

The double note, as if with living power. 

Will to composure lead—or make thee 
blithe as bird in bower. 11 


As his distress is sharp, would scorn my 
theme. 

The mimic notes, striking upon his ear 
In sleep, and intermingling with his 

dream, 3 ° 

Could from sad regions send him to a dear 
Delightful land of verdure, ^ho^ve^ and 
gleam, 

To mock the Voice beside some 

haunted stream. 

O bounty without measure! while the 
grace 

Of Heaven doth in such wise, from hum¬ 
blest springs. 35 

Pour pleasure forth, and solaces that trace 
A mazy coui'se along familiar things, 

Well may our hearts have faith that 
blessings come. 

Streaming from founts above the starry 
sky. 

With angels when their own untroubled 


List. Cuckoo-Cuckoo!—oft tho* tempests 
howl, 

Or nipping frost remind thee ti*ees are 
bare. 

How cattle pine, and droop the shivering 
fowl. 

Thy spirits will seem to feed on balmy air: 

I speak vnth knowledge,—by that Voice 
beguiled, 

Thou wilt salute old memories as they 
throng 

Into thy heart; and fancies, running wild 
Thi'ough fresh green fields, and budding 
groves among, 

Will make thee happy, happy as a child; 
Of sunshine wilt thou think, and flowers, 
and song, 21 

And breathe as in a world where nothing 
can go \vTong. 

And know—that, even for him who shuns 
the day 

And nightly tosses on a bed of pain; 
■SVhose joys, from all but memory swept 

away, , 

Must come unhoped for, if they come 

again; . 

Know-that, for him whose waking 

thoughts, severe 


home 40 

They leave, and speed on nightly embassy 
To' visit earthly chambei-s,—and for 
whom ? 

Yea, both for souls who God’s forbear¬ 
ance try. 

And those that seek his help, and for his 
mercy sigh. 


XLVIII. 

TO THE CLOUDS. 

(Composed ?.—Publisheii 1842.] 

MT of Clouds! ye \ringed Host in troops 
-ending from behind the motionless 

brow 

that tall rock, as from a hidden woi Id, 
whither with such eagerness of speed . 

;iat seek ye. or what shun I 

mpanions. fear ye to be left behind, 
racing o’er your blue ethereal field 
ntend ye .dth each other’ of he sea 
ildren, thus post ye over vale and 

, sinr«pon your mothers lap-and 

ye rightlier hailed, when first 

mine eyes , 

in your impetuous march tne 

likeness 
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Of a wide army pressing on to meet 
Or overtake some unknown enemy?— 
lint your smootli motions suit a peaceful | 
aim ; 15 1 

And Far ry, not less aptly ideased, com¬ 
pares 

Your .scpiadrons to aii endless fliglit of i 
birds ; 

Aerial, upon due migration lx)und 
To milder climes ; or rather do ye urge , 
In caravan your hasty pilgrimage 20 
To pause at last on more aspiring heights 
Than these, and utter your devotion there 
With thunderous voice? Or are ye jubi¬ 
lant, 

And w’ould ye, tracking yo\ir proud lord 
the Sun, 

Be present at his setting; or the pomp 25 
Of Persian mornings W’ould 3'e fill, and 
stand 

Poising your splendours high above the 
heads 

(if worshippers kneeling to their up-risen 
God? 

Whence, whence, ye Clouds! this eager¬ 
ness of ai)ced ? 

Speak, silent creatures.—They are gf»ne, 
are fled, 30 

Buried together in yon gloomy ma.ss 
That loads the middle heaven; and clear 
and bright 

And vacant doth the region which thoj* 
thronged 

Ai)ix.*ar; a calm descent of sky conducting 
llown to the unapproachable abj’ss, 35 
Down to that hidden gulf from which 
they rose 

To vanish—fleet as days and months and 
years. 

Fleet as the generations of mankind, 
Power, glory, empire, as the world itself. 
The lingering world, when time hath 
ceased to lx?. 40 

B\it the winds roar, shaking the rooted 
trees. 

And see! a bright precursor to a train 
Perchance as numerous, overpeors the roc k 
That sullenly refuses to partake 
Of the wild impulse. From a fount of 
life 

Invi.sible, the long procession moves 


Luminous or glcx)my, welcome to the vale 
Which they are entering, welcome to 
mine eye 

Tlmt sees them, to my soul that owns in 
them, 

And in the l>asom of the firmament 50 
O'er which they move, wherein they are 
contained, 

tyjK? of her capacious self and all 
Her restless progeny. 

A humble walk 

Here is my IxkIj* doomed to tread, this 
path, 

A little hoary line and faintly traced, 55 
Work, shall we call it, of the shepherd's 
foot 

Or of his flock?—joint vestige of them 
lx)th. 

I pace it unrepining, for 1115* tlioughts 
Admit no bondage and my words have 
wings. 

^Vhe^e is the Orpliean lyre, or Druid 
harp, 60 

To accompany the verse? The mountain 
blast 

Shall Ije our hand of music; ho shall 
sweep 

The rocks, and quivering trees, and bil¬ 
lowy lake. 

And search the fibres of the caves, and 
they 

Shall answer, for onr song is of the 
I Clouds, 65 

And the ndnd loves them; and the gentle 
gales— 

^Vlneh by their aid I'e-clothe the naked 
lawn 

With annnal verdui'e, and revive the 
woods, 

And moisten the paix^hed lips of thirsty 
flowers— 

liOve them; and every idle breeze of air 
Bends to the favourite burthen. Jloon 
and stars 71 

Keep their most solemn ^dgils when the 
Cloxids 

Watch also, shifting peaceably their place 
Like l>ands of ministering Spirits, or 
when they lie, 

.\s if some Protean art the change had 
I wrought, 75 
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In listless quiet o^er the ethereal deep 
Scattered, a Cyclades of various shapes 
And all degrees of beauty. O ye Light- 

nings I ^ I 

Ye are their perilous offspring; and the j 

Sun— 

Source inexhaustible of life and joy, 

And type of man’s far-darting reason, 

therefore 

In old time worshipped as the god of verse, 

A blazing intellectual deity— 

Loves his o\vn glory in their looks, and 

showers 

Upon that unsubstantial brotherhood 85 
Visions \vith all but beatific light 
Enriched—too transient, were they not 
renew’ed 

From age to age, and did not, while we 
gaze 

In silent rapture, credulous desire 
Nourish the hope that memory lacks not 
power ^ 90 

To keep the treasure unimpaired, ^ ain 
thought! 

Yet why repine, created as we are 
For joy and rest, albeit to find them only 
Lodged in the bosom of eternal things? 

XLIX. ' 

I 

I 

SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE OF 
THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 

[Composed ’.—Published 1842.] 

The gentlest Poet, with free thoughts 

endowed. 

And a true master of the glowing strain. 
Might scan the narrow province with 
disdain 

That to the Painter’s skill is here allowed. 
This, this the Bird of Paradise! disclaim 
The daring thought, forget the name; 6 

This the Sun’s Bird, whom Glendoveers 
might own 

As no unworthy Partner in their flight 
Through seas of ether, where the ruffling 
sway 

Of nether air’s rude billows is unknown; 
mom Sylphs, if e’er for casual pastime 

they . V 

Through India’s spicy regions wing their 

way. 


as 


their Lord. What 


Might bow to 
character, 

O sovereign Nature ! I appeal to thee, 

I Of all thy feathered progeny 15 

I Is so unearthly, and what shape so fair? 
So richly decked in variegated down, 
Green, sable, shining yellow, shadowy 
brown, 

Tints softly with each other blended, 

Hues doubtfully begun and ended ; 

Or intershooting, and to sight 
Lost and recovered, as the rays of light 
Glance on the conscious plumes touched 
here and there ? 

Full surely, when with such proud gifts 
of life 

Began the pencil’s strife, ^ 25 

O’erweening Art was caught as in a snare. 


20 


A sense of seemingly presumptuous 
wTong 

Gave the first impulse to the Poet s song; 
But, of his scorn repenting soon, he drew 
A juster judgment from a calmer view; 30 
And, with a spirit freed from discontent. 
Thankfully took an effort that was meant 
Not with God’s bounty, Nature’s love, 
to vie. 

Or made with hope to please that inward 
eye _ . 34 

Which ever strives in vain itself to satisfy, 
But to recall the truth by some faint trace 
Of power ethereal and celestial grace. 

That in the living Creature find on earth 

a place. 

L. 

A JEWISH FAMILY. 

(in SMALL VALLEY OPPOSITE ST. GOAR, 
VPON THE RHINE.) 

[Composed 1828 .—Published 1835.] 

Genius of Raphael! if thy wings 
Might bear thee to this giem 
With faithful memory left of things 

To pencil dear and pen. 

Thou wouldst forego the neighbouring 

Rhine, ^ 

And all his majesty— 

A studious forehead to incline 

O’er this poor family. 
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The Mother—lier thoii must linve se«Mi, j 
J» spirit, ere she came lo i 

Tr> dwell these lifted rocks l>etween. ! 

Or fountl on earth a name; 

An image, too. of that sweet Hoy. 

Thy inspirations give— 

Of playfulness, and love, and joy, 15 

IVedestined here to live. 

Downcast, or .shooting glances f.ar. 

How beautiful his eye.s, 

Tliat blond the nature of the star i 

With that of summer skies ! 20 | 

I si)eak as if of sense beguiled ; 

I’ncounted months are gone, 

Vet am I with the Jewish Child, 

That exquisite Saint John. 

I see the dark-brown curls, the brow, 25 
The .sincKJth transparent skin. 

Refined, as with intent to sl\ow 
The holiness within; 

The grace of parting Infancy 
Hy blushes yet untamed : 30 

Age faithful to the mother's kne('. 

Nor of licr arms aslmmcd. 

Two lovely Sisters, still and sweet 
As flowers, stand sid(' bj- side; 

Their soul-sulMluing l()oks might cheat 35 
The Christian (if his ])ri(le: 

Such lieauty hath the Ktenial jxmrcd 
I'jKui them not forloni. 

Though of a lineage once abhorred, 

Nor yet redeemed fnnn .scorn, .}o ' 

My.sterious .safeguard, that, in spite 
Of r>overty and wrong. 

Doth here preserve a living light, 

From Helirow fountains sprung; 

That give.s this ragged gro\ip to cast .^5 
Around the dell a gleam 
Of P.alestine, of glory past. 

And proud Jerusalem! 

LT. 

ON THE POWER OF SOUND. 

I(’oinp(%sc(l 182S.—PulillRlioci 
ARUUMKNT. 

TIjo Kur addressed, .'w (H'eupiod by a sidrltual 
fiincllonar}-, in cntnmunlon with sounds, indi- ' 
vidual, or condilncd In 8tudi(*d harmony.— 
.‘Sources and effects of those sounds (to the 


close of Cth Stiiii/a).—The power of iiiuslc, 
whence prcx^edlng, cxcmpllfled In the Idiot.— 
Origin of music, and its effect in (sarly ages— 
liow prrHluccd (to the middle of lOtli .stanza).— 
Tlic mind recaliixl to sounds acting casually 
and scvendly.—Wish uttcrwl (11th Stan7a)thnt 
tiicsc could lie united into a .scheme or .system 
f«ir inond interests and Intellectual contempla¬ 
tion.—(Stanza 12tli).—The Pythagorean theorj' 
of nuinlicrs and niusi<^ with their supi>osed 
IHiwtr over tl>c motions of the unlverso—Ima¬ 
ginations consonant willi such a theory’.—Wlsti 
ex|ax\ssed (in lltli Stanza) rcallz.(xl, in some 
degree*, liy llie represenUUion of all soimds 
imJer the form of tliank.sgiviiig to liic Creator, 
—(last Stanza) the dcstnictlon of (xirth and 
the planetary system—the suniml of audible 
Itarmony.niid Its support In the Divine Nature, 
as revcnlfsl In Holy Writ. 

I. 

Tnv functions arc ethereal. 

As if wnthin thee dwelt a glancing mind. 
Organ of vision ! And a Spirit aerial 
Infomiathocellof Heanng,dark and blind; 
Intricate labyrinth, more dread for thotight 
To enter than oracular cave; 6 

Strict passage, through which sighs are 
brought. 

And whis|)ers for the heart, their slave; 
.\nd shrieks, that revel in abu.se 
Of shivering flesh; and warbhxl air, 10 
\\’hose piercing sweetness cjin unloost' 

The chains of frenzy, or entice a smile 
Into the ambush of despair; 

Hosannas ix>aling down the long-dreum 
aisle. 

And requiems answered by the pulse that 
beats 15 

Devoutly, in life's lost retreats! 

II. 

The headlong .stix?ams and fountains 
Serve Thee, invisible Spirit, with untii'cd 

lX)woi>»; 

Cheering the wakeful tent on Syrian 
mountains, 

I’hey lull ix'rehnnce ten thousand thou¬ 
sand flowers. CO 

T}ifit roar, the prowling lion’s Ifere / OPb 
How fearful to the desert wide! 

That bleat, how tender I of the dam 
Calling a straggler to her side. 
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Shout, cuckoo!—let the vernal soul 
Go with thee to the frozen zone; 

Toll from thy loftiest perch, lone bell- 
bird, toll! 

At the still hour to Mercy dear, 

Mercy from her twilight throne 
Listening to nun’s faint throb of holy ! 

fear, 3 ^ 

To sailor’s prayer breathed from a darken- ^ 
ing sea, 

Or widow’s cottage-lullaby. 1 

III. 

Ye Voices, and ye Shadows 
And Images of voice—to hound and horn 
From rocky steep and rock-bestudded 
meadows 35 

Flung back, and, in the sky's blue caves, 
reborn— 

On wth your pastime! till the church- 
tow'er bells 

A greeting give of measured glee; 

And milder echoes from their cells 
Repeat the bridal symphony. . ■\o 

Then, or far earlier, let us rove 
Where mists are breaking up or gone. 

And from aloft look down into a cove 
Besprinkled with a careless quire, 

Happy milk-maids, one by one 45 

Scattering a ditty each to her desire, 

A liquid concert matchless by nice Art, 

A stream as if from one full heart. 


IV. 


Blest be the song that brightens 
The blind man’s gloom, exalts the vete¬ 
ran’s mirth; 5 ® 

Unscorned the peasant’s whistling breath, 
that lightens 
His duteous toil of furrowing the green j 

earth. . ' 

For the tired slave, Song lifts the languid 

oar, 

And bids it aptly fall, with chime 
That beautifies the fairest shore, 55 

And mitigates the harshest clime. 

Yon pilgrims see—in lagging file 
They move; but soon the appointed way 
A choral Avc Marie shall beguile. 

And to their hope the distant shrine 60 


Glisten with a livelier ray : 

Xor friendless he, the prisoner of the 
mine. 

Who from the well-spring of his own 
clear breast 

Can draw, and sing his griefs to rest. 

V. 

When civic renovation 65 

Dawns on a kingdom, and for needful 
haste 

Best eloquence avails not. Inspiration 
Mounts wdth a tune, that travels like a 
blast 

Piping through cave and battlemented 
tower; 

Tlien starts the sluggard, pleased to meet 
That voice of Freedom, in its power 71 
Of promises, shrill, wild, and sweet! 

Who, from a martial pagcantt spreads 
Incitements of a battle-day. 

Thrilling the unweaponed crowd with 
' plumeless heads ?— 75 

Even She wliose Lydian ail's insiiire 
Peaceful striving, gentle play 
Of timid hope and innocent desire 
Shot from the dancing Graces, as they 
1 move 

Fanned by the plausive vnngs of Love. 80 


VI. 

How oft along thy mazes, 

Regent of sound, have dangerous Passions 

trod! • . 

0 Thou, through whom the temple rings 

with praises. 

And blackening clouds in thunder speak 
of God, 

Betray not by the cozenage of sense 85 
Thy votaries, w'ooingly resigned 
To a voluptuous influence 
That taints the purer, better, mind; 

But lead sick Fancy to a harp 
That hath in noble tasks been tried, ^ 

And, if the virtuous feel a pang too sliarp, 
Soothe it into patience-stay 
The uplifted arm of Suicide; 

And let some mood of thme in firm array 
knit every thought the impendmg issue 

needs, . ,, j 1 

Ere martyr bums, or patnot bleeds. 

I 3 
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VII. 

As Conscience, to t!ie centre 
Of being, smites with irresistible pain, 

So shall a solemn cadence, if it enter 
The mouldy vaults of the dull idiots 
brain, loo 

Transmute him to a wretch from quiet 
hurled— 

Convulsed as by a jarring din ; 

And then agliast, as at the world 

Of reason partially let in 

IJy concords winding with a sway 105 

Terrible for sense and soul! 

Or awed he weeps, struggling to quell 
dismay. 

Point not these mysteries to an Art 
Lodged al>ove the starry pole; 

Pure iiKKlulations flowing from the heart 
Of <livine Love, where Wisdom, Beautj’, 
Truth III 

^Vith Order dwell, in endless youth? 

VIII, 

Oblivion may not cover 
.Ml treasiires lioarded by the miser, Time. 
Orphean Insight! tnith’s undaunted 
lover, 113 

To the first leaguo.s of tutored passion 
climb. 

When Music deigned within this grosser 
sphere 

Her sid)tle essence to enfold, 

And voice and shell drew forth a tear 
bofter than Nature’s self could mould. 120 
Yet fitrcnuowa was the infant Age: 

Art, daring Ijecause souls could feel, 
Stirred nowhere hut an urgent ocpiipage 
Of rapt imagination ape<l her march 
Through the realms of woo and weal: 125 
Hell to the lyre bowed low; the upi>er 
arch 

Kejoiced that clamorous si)ell and magic 
verse 

Her wan disasters could disiwi-se. 

IX. 

The GitT to king Amphion 
That walled a city with its melody lyj 
Was for belief no dreamthy skill, 
Arion! 


Could humanize the creatures of the sea. 
Where men were monsters. A last grace 
he crav'es, 

Leave for one chantthe dulcet sound 
Steals from the deck o’er willing waves, 
And listening dolphins gather round. 136 
Self-cast, as with a desperate course, 

‘Mid that strange audience, he bestrides 
A proud One docile as a managed horse; 
And singing, while the accordant hand 
Sweeps his liarp, the Master rides; 141 

So shall he touch at length a friendly 
strand. 

And he, with his preserver, shine star* 
bright 

In memory, through silent night. 

X, 

The pii)e of Pan, to shepherds 145 

Couched in the shadow of Mrenalian 
pines, 

Was passing sweet; tlie eyeballs of the 
leopards, 

That in high triumph drew the Lord of 
vines, 

How did they sparkle to the cymbal's 
clang! 

While Fauns and Satyrs beat the ground 
In ca<lence,—and Silenus swang 151 

This way and that, with wild-flowers 
cro\vned. 

To life, to life give back thine ear: 

Yo who are longing to bo rid 
Of fable, though to truth subservient, 
hear 155 

The little sprinkling of cold earth that fell 
Echoed from the coffin-lid; 

The convict’s summons in the steeple’s 
knell; 

“The vain distress-gun,” from a leewawl 
shore, 

Rejxjated—heard, and heard no more! 160 

XI. 

For ten-or, joy, or pit5*, 

Vast is the compass and the swell of 
notes: 

From the babe's first cry to voice of repeal 
city. 

Rolling a solemn sea-Uke bass, that floats 
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Far as the woodlands 
blend 

Of that shy songstress, whose love-tale 
flight tempt an angel to descend, 

While hovering o’er the moonlight vale. 

Ye wandering Utterances, has earth no 
scheme, | 

No scale of moral music—to unite 170 

Powers that surWve but in the faintest 
dream 

0 f memory ?—0 that ye might stoop to bear 
Chains, such precious chains of sight 
As laboured minstrelsies through ages 
wear! 

0 for a balance fit the truth to tell 175 
Of the Unsubstantial, pondered well! 

XII. 

By one pervading spirit 
Of tones and numl^ei-s all things are con¬ 
trolled, 

As sages taught, where faith was found 
to merit 

Initiation in that mystery old. 180 

The lieavens, whose aspect makes our 
minds as still 

As they themselves appear to be, 
Innumerable voices fill 
With everlasting harmony; 

The towering headlands, crowned with 
mist, 185 

Their feet among the billows, know 
That Ocean is a mighty harmonist; 

Tliy pinions, universal Air, 

Ever waving to and fro, 

Are delegates of harmony, and bear 190 
Strains that support the Seasons in their 
round; 

Stern Winter loves a dirge-like sound. 

XIII. 

Break forth into thanksgiving. 

Ye banded instruments of wind and 
chords; 


Unite, to magnify the Ever-living, 195 
Your inarticulate notes with the voice of 
words! 

Nor hushed be service from the lowing 
mead. 

Nor mute the forest hum of noon ; 

Thou too be heard, lone eagle! freed 
From snowy peak and cloud, attune 200 
Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 
Of joy, that from l^er utmost walls 
The sLx-days' Work by flaming Sera¬ 
phim 

Transmits to Heaven ! As Deep to Deep 
Shouting through one valley calls, 205 

All worlds, all natures, mood and mea¬ 
sure keep 

For praise and ceaseless gratulation, 
I)oured 

Into the car of God. their Lord ! 

XIV. 

A Voice to Light gave Being; 

To Time, and Man Ins earth-born chro¬ 
nicler; 210 

A Voice shall finish doubt and dim fore¬ 
seeing. 

And sweep away life’s visionary stir; 

The trumpet (we, intoxicate with pride. 
Arm at its blast for deadly wars) 

To archangelic lips applied, 215 

The grave shall open, quench the stars. 

O Silence ! are Man's noisy yeai^ 

No more than moments of thy life? 

Is Harmony, blest queen of smiles and 
tears. 

With her .smooth tones and discords just, 
Temi^ered into rapturous strife, 221 

Thy destined bond-slave? No! though 
earth be dust 

And vanish, though the heavens di.ssolve. 
her stay 

Is in the Word, that shall not pass 
1 away. 


with the trill to 

165 
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A TALE. 

« t I 

[Co»h|»os<.h| 179S.—PubHshe<l 1S19.J 
“ What's inn Xamef" 

“ Rrutus will stiirt a Spirit ns soon as Cnpsjir ! ” 


TO ROBERT SOUTHEY, Emj., I* L.. 

ETC., ETC. 

•My DK.\fi FiiiBsn, 

The Talc of Peter Bell, which 1 now 
introduce to your notice, and to that of the 
Public, lijis, In It* Manuscript sU»lc, nearly sur¬ 
vived Its rniiwriliffor It first saw the light In 
the simimor of 17ltS, Dijrlng this long Interval, 
judns have been taken at dlfTcrcnt times to make 
the production lo.s.s unworthy of a favoimiblc 
reception; or nither to lit It for filling perma¬ 
nently a stitlon, however humble, in the Litem- 
turc of our Country. This has, Indeisl.becn the 
aim of all niy endeavamra In Poetry, which, you 
know, have been sulllclcntly lalH»rl<ms to i)rovc 
that I ilecm the .\rt not lightly to be approachctl; 
and that the athdnineiit «»f excellence In It >nay 
laudably lie made the principal object of Intel- 
lcct\ial pursuit by any man, who, with roa.s«>mble 
conshleratlon of clrcuni.sLanccs, has faitlj In his 
own impulses. 

The Poem «if l*t ter Bell, as the Pndoguc will 
‘•how, wjis conipose<| under a belief that the Ima¬ 
gination not only does not require for Itsexendse 
the Intervention of supernatural agency, but that, 
though such agency Ik* exclmle<l, the faculty may 
lie called forth as im|H'iiously, and for kindred 
results of pleiusuro, by incidents wllhiti the com- 
PJI.S.S of jMiellc probability, In the humblc.st tlc- 
IiartmentH of dally life. Since that l*rolog\ie was 
written, you have exhlbltetl most spleinllcl cfTectH 
of Judlclotis daring in the opposite and usual 
course. lA't thl.H acknoMle<lgnicnt make my 
ptaice with the lovers of the supenmtural; and 
I am jicrsuadcd It will l>c a<lmlttc«l that to you, 
as ji Miustcr In that province of the art. the follow¬ 
ing Tale, whether IVom contmst or congmlty, is 
not jin unapproprlatc offering. Accept It. then, 
as a public testimony of afit'ctlonate ajlmlmthui 
from one with whose name yotjrs has Imjcii often 
cotipled (to u.se yonr own words) for evil an<1 for 
good ; and iKdlevc me to l>c, with earnest wishes 
that life and health may l>c gmntcd you to com¬ 
plete the many liniM)rtj\nt works In whicli you 
arc engaged, and with high resjicct. 

Most faithfully jamrs, 

WILLIA.M W ORDSWOR’l'H. 

Ryoal Moi st, 

April 7. 


PROLOGUE. 

There'.s something in a flying horse, 
Tiiere's somothinR in a huge balloon ; 

But through the clouds I ’ll never float 
Until I have a little Boat, 

Shaixxl like the crescent-moon. 5 

And now 1 hair a little Bt>at, 

In shai)e a very CToscent-iiKKui: 

Fast through the clo\ids iny Boat can sail; 
But if perchance your faitli shoxild fail, 
Ijook up—and you shall see mo soon ! 10 

The woods, my Friends ftre rotmd you 
ix)aring, 

Rocking and roaring like a sea; 

The noise of danger’s in your ears. 

And ye have all a thotisand feai-s 
Botii for my little Boi»t and me ! 15 

Meanwhile untroubled I adiniro 
The ix)inted honis of my canoe; 

And, did not pity touch my breast 
To see how yo are all distrest, 

Till my ribs ached I’d laugh at you! so 

Away we go, my Boat and I— 

Frail man ne’er sate in such another; 
Mludher among the winds we strive. 

Or deep into the clouds wo dive, 

Each is contented with the other. 25 

Away we go—and what care we 
For treasons, tumult^ and for wars? 

We are as calm in our delight 
As is the croscent-moon so bright 
Among the scattenxl stars. 

U p goes my Boat among the stars 
Thixnigh many a breathless field of light. 
Through many a long blue field of ether, 
Leaving ton thousand stars l>eneath her: 
Up goes my little Boat so bright! 35 

The Crali, the Scorpion, and the Bxdl— 
We pry among them all; have shot 
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High o'er the red-haired race of !Mars, 
Covered from top to toe with scars; 

Such company I like it not! 40 

The towns in Saturn are decayed, 

And melancholy Spectres throng them 
The Pleiads, that appear to kiss 
Each other in the vast abyss, 

With joy I sail among them. 45 

Sudft Iklercury resounds with mirth, 

Great Jove is full of stately bow'ers; 

But these, and all that they contain. 

What are they to that tiny grain, 

That little Earth of ours? 5 ° 

Thenback to Earth, the dear green Earth 
\\Tiole ages if I here should roam, 

The world for my remarks and me 
Would not a whit the better be; 

I ‘ve left my heart at home. 55 

See! there she is, the matchless Earth ! 
There spreads the famed Pacific Ocean ! 
Old Andes thrusts yon craggy spear 
Through the grey clouds; the Alps are here, 
Like waters' in commotion! 60 

Yon tauTiy slip is Libya’s sands; 

That silver thread the river Dnieper; 

And look, where clothed in brightest green 
Is a sweet Isle, of isles the Queen; 

Ye fairies, from all evil keep her! 

And see the town >vhere I was bom ! 
Around those happy fields we span 
In boyish gambols;—I was lost 
Where I have been, but on this coast 
I feel I am a man. 

Never did fifty things at once 
Api)ear so lovely, never, never 
How tunefully the forests ring ! 

To hear the earth’s soft murmuring 
Thus could I hang for ever! 75 


65 


70 


“Shame on you!” cried mj’ little Boat, 
“Was ever such a homesick Loon, 

Within a liWng Boat to sit. 

And make no better use of it; 

A Boat t^vin-sister of the crescent-moon! 

“Ne’er in the breast of fuU-growTi Poet 
Fluttered so faint a heart before;— 

Was it the music of the spheres 
That overpowered your mortal ears? 
-Buch din shall trouble them no more. 85 


‘‘These nether precincts do not lack 
Charms of their own;—then come with 
me, 

I want a comrade, and for you 
There's nothing that I would not do ; 
Nought is there that you shall not see. 9c 

“Haste ! and above Siberian snows 
We’ll sport amid the boreal morning; 

Will mingle with her lustres gliding 
Among the stars, the stars now hiding, 
And now the stars adorning. 95 

“I know the secrets of a land 
Where human foot did never stray; 

Fair is that land as evening skies. 

And cool, though in the depth it lies 
Of burning Africa. 100 

“Or we’ll into the realm of Faery, 

Among the lovely shades of things ; 

The shadowy forms of mountains bare, 
And streams, and bowers, and ladies fair. 
The shades of palaces and kings ! 105 

“Or, if you thii-st with hardy zeal 
Less quiet regions to explore. 

Prompt voj'age shall to you reveal 
How earth and heaven are taught to feel 
The might of magic lore ! ” no 

“My little vagrant Form of light. 

My gay and beautiful Canoe, 

Well have you played your friendly part; 
As kindly take what from my heart 
Exi>erience forces—then adieu ! 115 

“ Temptation lurks among your words; 
But, while these pleasures you’re pur¬ 
suing 

Without impediment or let, 

No wonder if you quite forget 
Wliat on the earth is doing. no 

“There was a time when all mankind 
Did listen with a faith sincere 
To tuneful tongues in mystery versed , 
Hicn Poets fearlessly rehearsed 
The wonders of a ^vild career. i-o 

“Go—(but the world’s a sleepy world. 
And ’tis, I fear, an age , 

Take witli you some ambitious Youtl.. 
For, restless Wanderer 1 I, m truth, 
all unfit to be your mate. 
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“Lone have I loved what I >>ehold. 

The night that calms the day that clieerj:; 
The common growth of mother-earth 
Suffices me—her tears her mirth, 

Her humblest mirtli and tears. 135 

“The dragon’s wing, the magic ring, 

I shall not covet for my dower, 

If I along that lowly way 

With symjjathetic heart may stray, 

And with a soul of i>ower. 140 

“Tlieso g^iven, what nmre need I desire 
To stir, to soothe, or elevate? 

What nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life’s daily prospect find, 

May find or there create? 145 

“ A iH)tent wand doth Sorrow wield ; 
What spell so strong as guilty Fear ! 
KeiKMitance is a tender Sprite; 

If aught on earth have heavenly might, 
‘Tis lodged within her silent tear. 150 

“ Ihit grant iny wishes,—let us now 
Descend from this ethereal height; 

Then take thy way, adventurous Skiff, 
More daring fur than Uippogriff, 

And l>o thy own delight! 155 

“To the stone-table in my garden, 

Loved luumt of many a summer ho\ir. 

The Scpiiro is come: his daughter Be.ss 

Beside him in the cool recess 

Sits blooming like a flower, 160 

“ With these are manj’ more convened ; 
They know not I have l)een so far 
I see them there, in n\imlM.>r nine. 

Beneath the sprea<ling Weymouth-pine ! 

I see them—there they are ! 165 

“ There sits the Vicar and his Dame; 
And there my gtKMl friend, Stephen Otter; 
And, ere the light of evening fail. 

To them I must relate the Tale 
Of l*eter Bell the Potter.’’ 170 

Off flew the Boat—away she flees, 
Spurning her freight with indignation ! 
And I, as well as I wa.s able, 

On two jxKir legs, toward my stone-table 
Limped on with sore vexation. I?: 


“O, here ho is!” cried little Bess— 

She saw me at the garden*door; 

" We.’ve waited anxiousb* and long,” 

They cried, and all around me throng, 

Full nine of them or more ! 180 

“Reproach me not—your fears be still— 

Be thankful we again have met;— 

Hesume, my Friends ! within the shade 
Your seats, and quickly shall be paid 
The well-rememl)orcd debt.’’ 185 

I spake with faltering voice, like one 
Not wholly ro8cuo<l from the pale 
Of a wild dream, or wtH^e illusion; 

B\jt straight, to cover my confusion, 

Bi'gan the promised Tale. 190 

PAIIT KIRST. 

All by the moonlight river-side 
Groaned the poor Beast—alas ! in vain; 
The staff was raised to loftier height. 

And the blo^vs fell with heavier weight 
As Peter stnick—and stnick again. 195 

"Hold!” cried the Squire, "against the 
rules 

! Of common sense you're s\irely sinning; 
This leAp is for ua all too bold ; 

Who Peter was, let that be told. 

And start from the beginning.” 200 

-“A Potter,* Sir, he was by trade,” 

Said I, becoming quite collected ; 

“ And wheresoever he apjx^ai'od, 

Ftdl twenty times was Peter feaitnl 
Fur once that Peter was resiiected. 205 

"He, two*and-thirty years or more. 

Had been a \nld and woodland rt)ver; 
i Had heartl the Atlantic surges roar 
On farthest Cornwall's rocky shore, 

And trod the cliffs of Dover. 210 

"And ho had seen Caernarvon’s towers. 
And well lie knew the spire of Sarum; 
And ho luwl been where Lincoln bell 
I Flings o’er the fen that jionderaus knell— 
I A far-renowned alarum! 215 


* In tho (Ualcct of the North, a liawker of 
furthciuvare ia thus doslgnnteil. 
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At Doncaster, at York, and Leeds, 

And merry Carlisle had he been; 

And all along the Lowlands fair, 

All through the bonny shire of Ayr ; 

And far as Aberdeen. 

‘ ‘ And he had been at Inverness; 

And Peter, by the mountain-rills, 

Had danced his round with Highland 

lasses; 

And he had lain beside his asses 
On lofty Cheviot Hills: 

“And he had trudged through Yorkshire 
dales, 

Among the rocks and winding sea rs ; 
AVhere deep and low the hamlets lie 
Beneath their little patch of sky 
And little lot of stars: 230 

“ And all along the indented coast, 
Bespattered with the salt-sea foam; 
^Vhe^e’er a knot of houses lay 
On headland, or in hollow bay 
Sure never man like him did roam 1 
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“ As well might Peter in the Fleet 
Have been fast bound, a begging debtor 
He travelled here, he travelled there 
But not the value of a hair 
Was heart or head the better. 
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“He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood and hollow dell; 

They were his dwellings night and day,— 
But nature ne’er could find the way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell. ^45 

“In vain, through every changeful year, 
Did Nature lead him as before; 

A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him. 

And it was nothing more. 25° 

“Small change it made in Peter’s heart 
To see his gentle panniered train 
With more than vernal pleasure feeding, 

Where’er the tender grass was leading 

Its earliest green along the lane. 255 

“In vain, through water, earth, and air. 
The soul of happy sound was spread, 
When Peter on some April mom, 
Beneath the broom or budding thorn. 
Made the warm earth his lazy bed. 


“At noon, when, by the forest’s edge 
He lay beneath the branches high, 

The soft blue sky did never melt 

Into his heart; he never felt 

The witchery of the soft blue sky ! 265 

“ On a fair prospect some have looked 
And felt, as I have heard them say, 

As if the moving time had been 
A thing as steadfast as the scene 
On which they gazed themselves away. 

“Within the breast of Peter Bell 271 
These silent raptures found no place; 

He was a Carl as wild and rude 
As ever hue-and-cry pursued, 

As ever ran a felon’s race. 275 

“ Of all that lead a lawless life, 

Of all that love their lawless lives, 

In city or in village small. 

He was the wildest far of-all 
He had a dozen wedded ivives. 280 

“Nay, start not ’—wedded wives—and 
twelve! 

But how one wife could e'er come near him, 
In simple truth I cannot tell; 

For, be it said of Peter Bell, 

To see him was to fear him. 285 

“ Though Nature could not touch his heart 
By lovely forms, and silent weather. 

And tender sounds, yet you might see 
At once that Peter Bell and she 
Had often been together. 290 

A savage wildness round him hung 
As of a dweller out of doors; 

In his whole figure and his mien 
A savage character was seen 


Of mountains and of dreary moors. 295 

“ To all the unshaped half-human thoughts 
Which solitary Nature feeds ^ \ 

’Mid summer storms or winters ice. 

Had Peter joined whatever vice 

The cruel city breeds. 3 

»‘ His face was keen as is the wind 
That cuts along the hawthom-fence ; 

Of courage you saw little there. 

But. in its stead, a medley air 
Of cunning and of impudence. 3 °. 
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“He ha<i a dark aiui sidelong walk. 

And long and slouching was lus gait; 
] 5 eneath his looks so bare and lx)ld. 

You might ijerceive, his spirit cold 
Was playing with some inward bait. 310 

“ His forehoa<i u rinkled was and furied ; 
A work, one half of w hioli was done 
33 y thinking of his 'whins' and 'hows;' 
And half, by knitting of his brows 
Beneath the glaring sun. 31^ 

“There was a hardne^ss in his cheek. 
There was a hardness in Ids eye. 

As if the rn.an had fixed his face. 

In many a solitary place. 

Against tl»e wind and oiM*n sky ! ” 320 


Onf Nir.HT, (and now, my little Bess ! 

We've reaeh<*d at last the prondsed Tale ;) 
One beautifid Novem!>er night. 

When the full tnoon was shining bright 
Upon the rapid river Swale, . 325 

Along the river’s winding banks 
IVter wjus travidling all alone;— 

Whether to buy or .sell, or le<l 
]iy pleasure nmning in his head. 

To me was never kiu)wn. 330 

He trudgisl along tlirough copse and 
brake 

He tnidK«*d along o'er hill and dale; 

Nor for the moon cared he a tittle. 

And for the stars he cared as little. 

And for the murmuring river Swale, 33; 

But, chancing to espy a imtli 
That prondsfsl to cut short the wav ; 

Ah many a wiser man hath done. 

He left a trusty gidde for one 

That might hi.s steps Ix'tray. 340 

To a tldok wood he soon is brought 
Where cheerily his course he weaves 
And whistling loud may yet lx* heard, 
Thougli often buried like a bird 
Darkling, among the Itoughs and leaves. 

Ihit quickly BoU*r's iiukhI is changetl, 346 
And on he drives with cheeks that bum 
In downright fury and in wi-ath 
There’.s little sign the treachei'ous path 
Will to the road return ! -aro 


Tile ixith grows dim, and dimmer still; 
Now up. now down, the Rover wends. 
With all the sail that he can caiTy, 

Till brought to a deserted quarry— 

And there the pathway ends. 355 

He paused—for shadows of strange shape. 
Massy and black, l>efore him lay ; 

But through the dark, and through the 
cold, 

And through the yauniing fisstii'es old. 

Did Peter iKildly i)ress his way 360 

Riglit tlircmgh the quarryand behold 
A scene of soft and lovely Ime ! 

NN’here blue and grey, and tender green. 

Together make os sweet a scene 

As over lunnan eyo did view. 365 

Beneath the clear blue sky be saw 
A little field of meadow giwnid ; 

But field or meadow name it not; 

Call it of earth a small green i»lot. 

With n>ck3 encomiwwwed round. 37c 

The Swale flowed under the grey I'ocks, 
Ihit he flowed quiet and unseen 
You need a strong and stormy gale 
To bring the noises of the Swale 
To that green six)t, so calm and green ! 

And is there no one dwelling here, 376 
No hermit with his l)eads and glass? 

Anil dtx's no little cottage Ux>k 
l^ixm this soft and fertile ncH>k ? 

Dlx's no one live near this green gnuss? 

Aci'oss the deep and quiet 8ix)t 381 

Is Peter driving through the grass— 

And now lias reached the skirting ti'oes; 
M'hcn, tiirning i*ound his head, he sees 
A solitary A.ss. 38^ 

“ A prize! ” cries Peter—but he first 
Must spy about him far and near: 

Then'S not a single house in sight, 

No woodnnm's hut, no cjttage light— 
Peter, you need not fear I 39c 

There’s nothing to be seen but woods. 
And ixxks that spread a hoary gleam. 
And this one Beast, that from the l»ei.l 
Df tlie green meadow hangs l\is head 
Over the silent stream. 393 
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Upon the Beast the sapling rings ; 

His lank sides heaved, his limbs they 
stirred; 

He gave a groan, and then another, 

Of that which went before the brother, 
And then he gave a third. 445 

All by the moonlight river side 
He gave three miserable groans ; 

And not till now hath Peter seen 
How gaunt the Creature is,—how lean 
And sharp his staring lx)nes! 450 


His head is with a halter bound; 

The halter seizing, Peter leapt 
X'ix)n the Creature’s back, and plied 
With ready heels his shaggy side ; 

But still the Ass his station kept. 

Tlien Peter gave a sudden jerk. 

A jerk that from a dungeon-floor 
Would have pulled up an iron ring; 

But still the heavy-headed Thing 
Stood just as he had stood before ! 

Quoth Peter, leaping from his seat, 

“ There is some plot against me laid; ” 
Once more the little meadow-ground 
And all the hoary cliffs around 
He cautiously surveyed. 410 

All. all is silent—rocks and woods. 

All still and silent—far and near! 

Onlj' tlie Ass, with motion dull, 

I^ix>n the pivot of his skull 

Turns round his long left ear. 415 

Thought Peter, What can mean all this? 
Some ugly witchcraft must be here ! 
—Once more the Ass, nitli motion dull, 
UiK>n the pivot of his skull 
Turned round his long left ear. 420 

Suspicion ripened into dread ; 

Yet. witli deliberate action slow, 

His staff high-i'aising, in the pnde 
Of skill, upon the sounding hide 
He dealt a sturdy blow. 425 

The poor Ass staggered uith the shock ; 
And then, as if to take his ease, 

In quiet uncomplaining mood, 

Ui>on the spot where he had stood, 
Dropped gently down upon his knees; 430 

As gently on his .side he fell; 

And by the river’s brink did lie; 

And, while he lay like one that mourned. 
The patient Beast on Peter turned 
His shining hazel eye. 435 

’Twas but one mild, reproachful look, 

A look more tender than severe; 

And straight in sorrow, not in dread. 

He turned the eye-ball in his head 
Tou-ards the smooth river deep and 
clear. 44© 


With legs stretched out and stiff he lay 
No word of kind commiseration 
Fell at the sight from Peter’s tongue ; 
With hard contempt his heart was wrung, 
With hatred and ve.vation. 455 

The meagre Ijeast lay still as death *, 

And Peter s lips with fury quiver; 

Quoth he, “You little mulish dog, 

I ’ll fling your carcass like a log 
Head-foremost do\^'n the river!” 460 

An impious oath confirmed the threat— 
Whereat from the earth on which he lay 
To all the echoes, south and north, 

And east and west, the Ass sent forth 
A long and clamorous bray! 465 

This outcry, on tlie heart of Peter, 

Seems like a note of joy to strike,— 

Joy at the heart of Peter knocks ; 

But in the echo of the rocks 

Was something Peter did not like. 470 

Whether to cheer his coward breast. 

Or that he could not break the chain, 

In this serene and solemn hour, 

Twined round him by demoniac power, 

To the blind work he turned again. 475 

Among the rocks and winding crags; 
Among the mountains far away; 

Once more the Ass did lengthen out 
More niefuUy a deep-drawn shout. 

The hard dry see-saw of his horrible bray. 

Yliat is there now in Peter’s heart! 481 

Or whence the might of this strange sound. 
The moon uneasy looked and dimmer. 
The hvoad blue heavens appeared to 

glimmer. 

And the rocks staggered all around- 
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From Peter s hand the sapling: dropped ! 
Threat has he none to execute ; 

If any one should come and see 
That I am here, they'll think,” quoth he, 

" I'm helping this poor dpng bnite.” 490 

He scans the Ass from limb to limK 
And ventures now to uplift his eyes; 
More steady looks the moon, and clear, 
More like tliemselves tlie rocks api>ear 
And touch niore quiet skies, 495 

His scorn ret\irns—his hate revives; 

He stoops tlie Ass's neck to sei/.o 
With malice—that again takes flight; 

For in the pool a startling sight 
Meets him, among the inverted trees. 500 

Is it the moon's distorted face? 

The ghost-like image of a cloud ? 

Is it a gallows there portrayed? 

Is Peter of himself afraid ? 

Is it a coffin,—or a shroud ? 505 

A grisly idol hewn in stone? 

Or imp from witch’s lap let fall ? 

Perhaps a ring of shining fairies ? 

Such as pursue their feared vagaries 
In sylvan bower, or haunted hall ? 510 

Is it a fiend that to a stake 

Of fire his de8|>erato self is tethering? 

Or sttibborn spirit doomed to yell 
In solitary ward or coll. 

Ten thousand miles from all his brethren? 


Never did pulse so quickly throb, 516 
And never heart so loudly panted ; 

He looks, ho cannot choaso but look; 

Like some one reading in a lxx>k— 

A book that is enchante<l. ^ 


Ah, well-a-day for Peter Bell! 

He will l>e turned to iron soon. 
Meet Stattie for the court of Fear! 
His hat is up—and every hair 
Bristles, and whitens in the moon ! 


PART SECOND. 

We left our Hero in a trance, 531 

Beneath the alders, near the river; 

The Ass is by the river-side, 

And, where the feeble breezes glide. 

Upon the stream the moonbeams quiver, 

A happy respite ! but at length 536 

He feels the glimmering of the moon ; 
Wakes with glazed eye, and feebly 
sighing— 

To sink, perhaps, where he is lying, 

Into a second swoon ! 540 

He lifts his head, he sees his staff; 

He touches—'tis to him a treasure ! 

Faint recollection seems to tell 
That he is yet where mortals dwell— 

A thought received with langxiid pleasure! 

His head upon his elbow propped, 546 
Becoming less and less perplexed. 
Sky-ward he looks—to rock and wood— 
And then—upon the glassy flood 
His wandering eye is fixed. 550 

Thought he, that is the face of one 
In his last sleep securely bound ! 

So toward the stream his head he bent. 
And downward thrust his staff, intent 
The river’s depth to sound. 555 

iVoj£»—like a tempest-shattered bark. 

That overwhelmed and prostrate lies. 

And in a moment to the verge 
Is lifted of a foaming surge— 

Full suddenly the Ass doth rise 1 360 

His staring bones all shake with joy. 

And close by Peter's side he stands: 
While Peter o’er the river bends, 

The little Ass his neck extends, 

And fondly licks his hands. 5,65 

Such life is in the Ass’s eyes, 

Such life is in his limbs and ears; 

That Peter Bell, if he had been 
The veriest coward ever seen. 

Must now have thrown aside his fears, 570 


He looks, he iwnders, looks again; 

He sees a motion—hears a groan; 

His eyes will burst—his heart will break— 
He gives a loud and frightful shriek, 

And back he falls, as if his life were flown! 


The Ass looks on—and to his w*ork 
Is Peter quietly resigned; 

He to\iches hero—ho touches there— 

And now among tho dead man's hair 
His sapling Peter has entwined. 575 
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He pulls—and looks—and pulls again; | 

And he whom the poor Ass had lost. 

The man who had been four days dead, ! 
Head-foremost from the river's bed 
Uprises like a ghost! 5 ^ I 

And Peter draws him to dry land ; 

And through the brain of Peter pass ] 
Some poignant twitches, fast and faster; 
“No doubt,” quoth he, “he is the Master 
Of this poor miserable Ass! ” 585 

The meagre shadow that looks on— 

What would he now ? what is he doing ? 
His sudden fit of joy is flown,— 

He on his knees hath laid him down. 

As if he were his grief renewing; 590 

But no— 4 hat Peter on his back 
Must mount, lie shows well as he can : 
Thought Peter then, come weal or woe. 

I'll do what he would have me do, 

In pity to this poor drowned man. 595 

With that resolve he boldly mounts 
Upon the pleased and thankful Ass ; 

And then, without a moment’s stay, 

That earnest Creature turned away, 
Leaving the body on the grass. 600 

Intent upon his faithful watch, 

The Beast four days and nights had past; 
A sweeter meadow ne’er was seen, 

And there the Ass four days had been. 
Nor ever once did break his fast: 605 

Yet firm his step, and stout his heart; 

The mead is crossed—the quarry’s mouth 
Is reached; but there the trusty guide 
Into a thicket turns aside, 

And deftly ambles towards the south. 610 

When hark a burst of doleful sound I 
And Peter honestly might say. 

The like came never to his ears, 

Though he has been, full thirty years, 

A rover—night and day ! 615 

4 

’Tia not a plover of the moors, 

’Tis not a bittern of the fen ; 

Nor can it be a barking fox. 

Nor night-bird chambered in the rocks. 
Nor wild-cat in a woody glen! 620 


The Ass is startled—and stops short 
Right in the middle of the thicket; 

And Peter, wont to whistle loud 
Whether alone or in a crowd, 

Is silent as a silent cricket. 625 

What ails you now, my little Bess ? 

Well may you tremble and look grave ! 
This cry-that rings along the wood. 

This cry—that floats ado'wm the flood, 
Comes from the entrance of a cave: 630 

I see a blooming Wood-boy there, 

And if I had the power to say 
How sorrowful the wanderer is, 

Your heart would be as sad as his 
j Till you had kissed his tears away ! 635 

, Grasping a hawthorn branch in hand, 
j All bright witli lx?rries riije and red, 

. Into the cavern’s mouth he peeps ; 

Thence back into the moonlight creeps ; 
Whom seeks he — whom ?—the silent 
dead: 6.;o 

His father!—Him doth he require— 
i Him hath he sought with fruitless pains. 
Among the rocks, behind the trees ; 

Now creeping on his hands and knees, 
Now running o’er the open plains. 645 

And hither is he come at last, 

When he through such a day has gone. 

By this dark cave to be distrest 
Like a poor bird-her plundered ne^t 
Hovering around with dolorous moan I 650 

Of that intense and piercing cry 
The listening Ass conjectures well; 

Wild as it is, he there can read 
Some intermingled notes that plead 
With touches irresistible. 655 

But Peter—when he saw the Ass 
Not only stop but turn, and change 
I The cherished tenor of his pace 
That lamentable cry to chase— 

It wrought in him conviction strange ; 060 

A faith that for the dead man’s ^ke, 

And tliis poor slave who loved him well, 
Vengeance upon his head will fall, 

Some visitation worse than all 

•Which ever till this night befell. ^5 
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Meanwhile the Ass to reach his home 
Is striving stoutly as he may ; 

But. while he climbs the woody hill. 

The cry grows weak—and weaker still; 
And now at last it dies away. 670 

80 with his freight the Creature tiinis 
Into a gloomy grove of beech, 

Along the sha<le with footstei>s true 

Descending slowly, till the two 

The open moonlight reach. 675 


To a close lane they now are come. 

Where, as before, the enduring Ass 
Moves on without a moment’s stop, 

Nor once turns round his head to crop 
A bramble-leaf or blade of gra.ss. 7x5 

Between the hedges as they go. 

The white dust sleeps uix)n the lane; 

And Peter, ever and anon 
Back-looking, sees, upon a stone. 

Or in the dust, a crimson stain. 720 


And thei'e, along the njirrow dell, 

A fair smooth pathway you discern, 

A length of green and oi)en road— 

As if it from a fountain flowed— 

Winding away l^etween the fern. 680 

The rocks that tower on either side 
Build up a wild fantastic scene ; 

Temples like those among the Hindoos, 
And masques, and spires, and abbey- win¬ 
dows, 

And castles all with ivy green ! 685 

And while the Ass pursues his way 
Along this solitary dell, 

As pensively his stops advance. 

The mosques and spires change counte* 
nance. 

And look at Peter Bell! 690 


That unintelligible cry 

Hath left him high in preparation,— 

Coin inced that he, or s(x)n or late. 

This very niglit will meet his fate— 

And so he sits in expectation ! 695 

The strenuous Animal hath clomb 
AVitli the green path; and now he wends 
"VS here, shining like the smoothest sea, 

In undisturbed immensity 
A level plain extends. 700 

But whence this faintly-rustling sound 
By which the journeying pair are chased? 
—A withered leaf is close behind. 

Light plaything for the sportive wind 
Upon that .solitary waste. 

When IVter spied the moving thing, 

Jt only doubled his distress; 

“ here there is not a bush or tree, 

Tlie very leaves they follow me— 

So huge hath l>een my wickedness!” 
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A stain—as of a drop of blood 
By moonlight made more faint and wan; 
Ha I why these sinkings of despair? 

He knows not how the blood comes there— 
And Peter is a wicked man. 725 

At length he spies a bleeding wound. 
Where he ha<l struck the Ass’s head; 

He sees the blood, knows what it is, — 

A glimpse of sudden joy was his, 

But then it qxiickly fled; 730 

Of him whom sudden death had seized 
He thought,—of thee, O faithful Ass ! 
And once again those ghastly pains, 

Shoot to and fro through heart and reins, 
And thix>ugli his brain Like lightning 

pass. 7ie 


PART THIRD. 

I ’VK heard of one, a gentle Soul, 

Though given to sadness and to gloom, 
And for the fact will vouch,—one night 
It ciianc'e<l that by a tapePs light 
This man was reading in his room; 740 

Bending, ns you or I might bend 
At night o’er ax\y pious book, 

When sudden blackness overspread 
Tile snow-white page on which he read, 
And made the good man round him look. 

The chamber walls were dark all round,— 
And to his book ho turned again; 

—The light had left the lonely taper, 

And formed itself upon the paper 
Into large letters—bright and plain! 750 

The godly book was in his hand— 

And on the page, more black than coal, 
Api»eai-ed, set forth in strange array, 

A troixf—wliich to his dying day 
IVrplexed the good man’s gentle soul. 7^ 
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The ghostly woi^d, thus plainly seen, 

Did never from his lips depart; 

But he hath said, poor gentle \\'ight! 

It brought full many a sin to light 
Out of the bottom of his heart. 7^ 

Dread Spirits ! to confound the meek 
\Vhy wander from your course so far, 
Disordering colour, form, and stature ! 

—Let good men feel the soul of nature, 

And see things as they are. 7^5 

Yet, potent Spirits ! well I know. 

How ye, that play with soul and sense. 

Are not unused to trouble friends 
Of goodness, for most graciovis ends— 

And this I speak in reverence ! no 

But might I give advice to you, 

^Vhom in my fear I love so well; 

From men of pensive virtue go, 

Dread Beings! and your empire show 
On hearts like that of Peter Bell. 775 

Your presence often have I felt 
In darkness and the stormy night; 

And with like force, if need there be. 

Ye can put forth your agency 779 

When earth is calm, and heaven is bright. 

Then coming from the wayward world. 
That powerful world in which ye dwell. 
Come, Spirits of the Mind! and try, 
To-night, beneath the moonlight sky, 
^Vhat may be done udth Peter Bell! 785 

—0, would that some more skilful voice 
My further labour might prevent! 

Kind Listeners, that around me sit, 

I feel that I am all unfit 

For such high argument. 79 ° 

I’ve played, I’ve danced, udth my nar¬ 
ration ; 

I loitered long ere I began: 

Ye waited then on my good pleasure; 
Pour out indulgence still, in measure 
As liberal as ye can ! 795 

Our Travellers, ye remember well. 

Are thridding a sequestered lane ; 


And Pe^er many tricks is trying, 

And many anodynes applying, 

To ease his conscience of its pain. 800 

By this his heart is lighter far; 

And, finding that he can account 
So snugly for that crimson stain, 

His evil spirit up again 

Does like an empty bucket mount. 805 

And Peter is a deep logician 
Who hath no lack of wit mercurial; 
“Blood drops—leaves rustle—yet,” quoth 
he, 

“This poor man never but for me 
Could have liad Christian buriaL 81c 

“And, say the best you can, 'tis plain. 
That here has l>een some wicked dealing ; 
No doubt the devil in me wrought; 

I’m not the man who could have thouglit 
An Ass like this was worth the steal¬ 
ing!” 815 

So from his pocket Peter takes 
His shining horn tobacco-box ; 

And in a light and careless u ay, 

As men who with their purixise play, 
Upon the lid he knocks. 820 

Let them whose voice can stop the clouds, 
Whose cunning eye can see the wnd, 

Tell to a curious world the cau.se 
Why, making here a sudden pau.se. 

The Ass turned round his head and (/r/u- 
ncd. 825 

Appalling process ! I have marked 
The like on heath, in lonely wood ; 

And, verily, have seldom met 
A spectacle more hideous—yet 
It suited Peter’s present mood. 830 

And, grinning in his turn, his teeth 
He in jocose defiance showed— 

When, to upset his spiteful mirth, 

A murmur, pent \vithin the earth, 

In the dead earth beneath the road, 835 

Rolled audibly !-it swept along, 

A muffled noise-a rumbling sound !- 
’Twas by a troop of miners made, 

Plying with gunpowder their trade. 

Some twenty fathoms under ground. S40 
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Small cause of dire effect! for, surely. 

If ever mortal. King or Cotter. 

Believed that earth was charged to quake 
And yawn for his unworthy sake, 

Twas Peter Bell the Potter. 845 

But as an oak in Ijreathless air 
Will .stand though to the centre hewn ; 

Or as tl»e weakest things, if frost 
Have stiffened them, maintain their ixwt; 
Bo he, l)eneath the gazing moon !— 850 

The Beast Ijestriding tliius he reached 
A six)t where, in a sheltering cove, 

A little chai)el stands alone. 

With greenest ivy overgrown. 

And tufted with an ivy grove ; 855 

Dying insensibly away 

From human thoughts and ptirixDses. 

It seemed—wall, window, roof and tower— 
To lx)w to some transforming i>ower. 

And blend with the surrounding trees. 860 

As ruinous a place it was, 

Thought Peter, in the shire of Fife 
That served my turn, when following still 
From land to land a reckless will 
I married my si.xth wife ! 


865 


The unheeding Ass moves slowly on. 
And now is passing by an inn 
Brim-full of n carousing crew, 

That make, with curses not a few, 

An uproar and a drunken din. 


870 


I cannot well express the thoughts 
A\ hich Peter in those noises found;— 

A .stifling power compressed his frame, 

\\ hile-as a swimming darkness came 
0\er that dull and droarj' sound. 875 

I or well did Peter know the sound ; 

The language of those drunken joys 
To lum, a jovial soul, I ween. 

But a few hours ago, had been 
A gladsome and a w’elcomo noise. 


8 do 


Aoir, turned a<lrift into the past, 

He finds no solace in his course; 
Like planet-stricken men of yore. 

He trembles, smitten to the core 
By strong compunction and remorse. 


But, more than all, his heart is stung 
To think of one, almost a child; 

A sweet and playful Highland girl. 

As light and beauteous os a squirrel, 

As beauteous and as \vild ! 890 

Her dwelling was a lonely house, 

A cottage in a heathy dell; 

And she put on her gowm of green, 

And left her mother at sixteen. 

And followed Peter Bell. 895 

But many good and pious thoughts 
Had she; and, in the kirk to pray, 

Two long Scotch miles, through rain or 
snow. 

To kirk she had been used to go, 

Twice every Sabbath-day. 900 

And, when she followed Peter Bell, 

It was to lead an honest life; 

For he, with tongue not used to falter. 
Had pledged his troth before the altar 
To love her as his wedded wife. 905 

A mother s hope is hersbut soon 
She droo|)ed and pined like one forlorn; 
Fix>m Scripture she a name did borrow; 
Benoni, or the child of sorrow, 

She called her babe unboni. 910 

For she had learned how Peter lived. 

And took it in most grievous part; 

She to the very bone was M'om, 

And, ere that little child was bom, 

Died of a broken heart. 


915 


And now the Spirits of the Mind 
Are busy with poor Peter Bell; 
Uix)n the rights of visual sense 
Usurping, with a prevalence 
More terrible than magic spell. 


020 


885 1 


Close by a brake of flowering furze 
(Above it shivering aspens play) 

He sees an unsubstantial creature. 

His very self in form and feature, 924 
Not four yards from the broad highway; 

And stretched beneath the furze he sees 
The Highland girl—it is no other; 

And hears her crying as she cried, 

The very moment that sl»e died. 

“ My mother! oh my mother! ” 950 
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The sweat pours do%vn from Peters face, | 
So grievous is his heart’s contrition; 

With agony his eye-balls ache 
^^^lile he beholds by the furze-brake 
This miserable \'ision ! 935 

Calm is the well-deserving brute, 

His peace hath no offence betrayed; 

But now, while do^vn that slope he wends, 

A voice to Peter’s ear ascends, 

Resounding from the woody glade: 940 

The voice, though clamorous as a liorn 
Re-echoed by a naked rock, 

Comes from that tabernacle—List I 
Within, a fervent Methodist 
Is preaching to no heedless flock! 945 

“Repent! repent!” he cries aloud, 

“ While yet ye may find mercystrive 
To love the Lord with all your might; 
Turn to him, seek him day and night, 

And save your souls alive ! 95 ° 

“ Repent! repent! though ye have gone, 
Through pat^ of wickedness and woe. 
After the Babylonian harlot; 

And though your sins be red as scarlet, 
They shall be white as snow! ” 955 

Even as he passed the door, these words 
Did plainly come to Peter’s eai-s; 

And they such joyful tidings were. 

The joy was more than he could bear!— 
He melted into tears. 960 

Sweet tears of hope and tenderness! 

And fast they fell, a plenteous shower! 
His nerves, his sinews seemed to melt; 
Through all his iron frame Nvas felt 
A gentle, a relaxing, power! 965 

Each fibre of his frame was weak; 

Weak all the animal within; 

But, in its helplessness, grew mild 
And gentle as an infant child, 

Au infant that has kno^vn no sin. 970 

’Tis said, meek Beast! that, through Hea¬ 
ven’s grace, 

He not unmoved did notice now' 

The cross upon thy shoulder scored. 

For lasting impress, by the Lord 
To whom all human-kind shall bow; 975 


Memorial of his touch—that day 
When Jesus humbly deigned to ride. 
Entering the proud Jerusalem. 

By an immeasurable stream 

Of shouting people deified ! cSc 

Meanwhile the persevering Ass 
Turned towards a gate that hung in view 
Across a shady lane; his chest 
Against the j-ielding gate he pressed 
And quietly passed through. 985 

And up the stony lane he goes; 

Xo ghost more softly ever trod; 

Among the stones and pebbles he 
Sets down his hoofs inaudibly, 

As if with felt his hoofs were shod. 990 

Along the lane the trusty Ass 
Went twice two hundred yards or more, 
And no one could have guessed his aim,— 
Till to a lonely house he came. 

And stopped beside the door. 995 

Thought Peter, ’tis the poor man’s home 
He listens—not a sound is heard 
Save from the trickling household rill; 
But, stepping o’er the cottage-sill, 
Forthw’ith a little Girl appeared. 1000 

She to the Meeting-house was bound 
In hopes some tidings there to gather: 

No glimpse it is, no doubtful gleam ; 

She saw—and uttered with a scream, 

“My father ! here’s my father ! ” 1005 

The very word w'as plainly heard, 

Heard plainly by the wretched Mother— 
Her joy was like a deep affright: 

And forth she rushed into the light, 

And saw it was another ! loio 

And instantly upon the earth. 

Beneath the full moon shining bright, 
Close to the Ass’s feet she fell; 

At the same moment Peter Bell 
Dismounts in most unhappy plight. 1015 

As he beheld the Woman lie 
Breathless and motionless, the mind 
Of Peter sadly w'as confused ; 

But, though to such demands unused. 
And helpless almost as the blind, 1020 
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He raised her up; and while he held 
Her body propped against his knee. 

The Woman waked—and when she spied 
The ixx)r Ass standing by her side, 

She moaned most bitterly. 1025 


“Make haste—my little Kachel—do, io6x 
The first you meet with—bid him come. 
Ask him to lend his horse to-night, 

I AndthisgoodMar whom Heavenro<iuite, 

I Will help to bring the body home. 1065 


“Oh! God be i)raised—my heart's at 
ease— 

For he is dead—I know it well 
—At this slie wept a bitter flood ; 

And, in the best way that he could, 

His tale did Peter tell. lo^o 


Away goes Rachel weeping loud;— 

An Infant, waked by her distrt'ss. 

Makes in the house a piteous cry; 

And Peter hears the Mother sigli, 

“Seven are thej’, and all fatherless !” 1070 


He trembles—he is pale as death ; 
His voice is weak with perturbation ; 
He turns aside his head, he pauses; 
Poor Peter from a thousand causes 
Is crippled sore in his narration. 


And now is Peter t^vught to feel 
Tliat man's heart is a lioly thing; 

And Nature, through a world of death. 
Breathes into him a second breath, 

More searching than the breath of spring. 


At length she learned how he espied 
The Ass in that small mearlow-gnmnd ; 
And that her Husband now lay dead, 
Beside that luckless river's bed 
In which ho ha<l been drowned. 1040 

A piercing look the Widow cast 
I^l)on tlie Beast that near her stands; 

Slie sees 'tis he, that ’tis the same ; 

5 >lie calls the i>oor Ass by his name. 

And uTings, and wrings her hands, 1045 


Ui)on a stone the Woman sits 1076 

In agony of silent grief— 

From his own thoughts did Peter start; 
He longs to press her to lus heart. 

From love that cannot find relief. jc6o 

But rousetl, ns if through every litnb 
Had past a sudden shock of dread. 

The Mother o'er the threshold flies. 

And up the cottage stairs she hies, 

And on the pillow lays her burning 
head. 1085 


“0 wretched loss—untimely stroke ! 

If lie had died ujxm Ids bed I 
He knew not one forewarning jiain; 

Ho never will come home again— 

Is dea<l, for ever deatl!” 

Beside the Woman Peter stands; 

His heart is optming more and more; 

A holy sense i>orvades his mind ; 

He feels what ho for human kind 
Has never felt lx*foro. ,c 

At length, hy Peter's arm sustained. 
The Woman rises from the ground— 
Oh, mercy ! soinetldng must be done. 
My little liocliel, you must run,— 

Some willing neighbour must be found. 


And Peter turns his atejis aside 
Into a shade of darksome trees, 

^V'llere he sits down, ho knows not how, 
With his hands presses! against his bnnv, 
His elbows on his tremulous knees, 1090 

There, self-involved, does Peter sit 
ITntil no sign of life he makes. 

As if his mind were sinking de<'p 
Tlmnigh years that have bi-eii long asleep! 
The tranc'e is iiassed away—ho wakes; 

Ho lifts his head-and sees the Ass 1096 
A et standing in the clear moonshine; 

When shall I bo as good as thou? 

Oh ! would, poor beast, that I had now 

A heart but half ns go^ as thine 1100 
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But iff—who deviously hath sought 
His Father through the lonesome woods, 
Hath sought, proclaiming to the ear 
Of night his grief and sorrowful fear— 

He comes, escaped from fields and 

floods;— 1T05 

With weary pace is dra\ving nigh ; 

He sees the Ass—and nothing living 
Had ever such a fit of joy 
As hath this little orphan Boy, 

For he has no misgiving! mo 

Forth to the gentle Ass he springs. 

And up about his neck he climbs; 

In loving words he talks to him. 

He kisses, kisses face and limb,— 

He kisses him a thousand times! 1115 

Tliis Peter sees, while in the shade 
He stood beside the cottage-door; 


And Peter Bell, the ruffian wild. 

Sobs loud, he sobs even like a child. 

“Oh 1 God, I can endure no more ! ” 1120 

—Here ends ray Tale: for in a trice 
Arrived a neighbour with his hoise : * 
Peter went forth ^\’ith him straightway; 
And, ^sdth due care, ere break of day. 
Together they brought back the Coi'se. 

And many years did this poor Ass, 1126 
Whom once it was my luck to see 
Cropping the shrubs of liCming-Lane, 
Help by his labour to maintain 
The Widow and her family. 1130 

And Peter Bell, who, till tliat night, 

Had been the wildest of liis clan, 

Forsook his crimes, renounced his folly. 
And, after ten months’ melancholy. 
Became a good and honest man. 1135 









MISCELLA^^EOUS 


SOi^FETS. 




DEDICATION. 

TO-. 

[Composed 1820 (?).—Pulill.shal 1827.] 

H.\prv the feeling from the ho.som thrown 
In iKTfcit shape (whose licatjty Time shall simrc 
Though a hrcatli made It) like a bubble blown 
For summer pasllnm Into wanton air; 

Happy the thought best likened to a stone $ 
Of the sca-bcach, when, polislied with nice care. 
Veins it discovers exquisite and rare, 

^Vhich for the loss of that moist gleam atone 
That tempted first to gather it. That here, 

O cliicf of Friends! such feelings I present lo 
To thy regarti, with tlionghts so fortunate, 

IVerc a vain notion; but the hope is dear 
That thou, if not willi partial Joy elate. 

Wilt smile upon this gift with more than mild 
content I 

PART I. 

I. 

[Composed ’- Published 1S07.] 

Ni'Ns fret not at their convent’s naiTow 
room; 

And hermits are contented with their 
cells; 

And students with their pensive citadels; 
Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his 
loom, 

Sit Iditlie and happy ; l^ees that soar for 
hloom, 5 

High as the highest Peak of Fumoss-fells, 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove 
l)ells: 

In truth the prison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is: and hence for me. 
In sundry moods, ’twas pastime to Im? 

lx)und lo 

Within the Sonnet's scanty plot of ground; 
Pleased if some Souls (for such tliere needs 
must Ix)) 


Wlio have felt the weight of too much 
liberty, 

Siiould find brief solace tliere, as I have 
found. 

II. 

ADMONITION. 

Intended more particularly for the iverusal of 
those who may have hapix;ncd to lie cnamourcil 
of some beautiful place of Retreat, in the Coun- 
tr}* of the Lakes. 

I [Composed PubllshctI 1807.] 

I 

' Well may'st thou halt—and gaze witli 
brightening eye! 

The lovely Cottage in the guardian lUK'k 

Hath atirretl thee deeply; with its own 
dear brook. 

Its own small pasture, almost its owm sky! 

But covet not the Aljodeforbear to 
sigh. 5 

As many do, repining while they look; 

Intniders—who would tear from Nature’s 
book 

This precious leaf, with hai-sh impiety. 

Think what the Homo must l)e if it were 
thine. 

Even thine, though few thy wants l—RcKif, 
window, door, lo 

! The very flowers aro sacred to the Poor, 

The roses to the porch which they entwine; 

Yea, all, that now enchants thee, from 
the day 

On which it should Ix) touched, would 
melt away. 

III. 

[ComposM ?.—Publlshcd H'>7.] 

; "Beloved Vale!” I said, "when I shall 
j con 

Thase many records of my childish years 
* Remembrance of myself and of my pes^iss 
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Will press me down : to think of what is 
gone 

Will be an awful thought, if life have 

one.” 5 

But, when into the Vale I came, no fears 
Distressed me; from mine eyes escaped 
no tears; 

Deep thought, or dread remembrance, had 
I none. 

By doubts and thousand petty fancies crost 
I stood, of simple shame the blushing 
Thrall; lo 

So narrow seemed the brooks, the fields 
so small! 

A Juggler’s balls old Time about him 
tossed; 

I looked, I stared, I smiled, I laughed; 
and all 

The weight of sadness was in wonder lost. 

IV. 

AT APPLETHWAITE, NEAR KESWICK. 

[Composed 1804.—Published 1842.] 

Beaumont ! it was thy wish that I should 
rear 

A seemly Cottage‘in this sunny Dell, 

On favoured ground, thy gift, where I 
might dwell 

In neighbourhood with One to me most 
dear, 

That undivided we from year to year 5 
Might work in our high Calling—a bright 
hope 

To which our fancies, mingling, gave free 
scope 

Till checked by some necessities severe. 
And should these slacken, honoured 
Beaumont ! still 

Even then we may perhaps in vain 
implore 10 

Leave of our fate thy wishes to fulfil. 
^Vhether this boon be granted us or not. 
Old Skiddaw will look down upon the Spot 
With pride, the Muses love it e^’ennore. 

V. 

[Composed 1801.—Published 1815.] 

Pelion and Ossa flourish side by side, 
Together in immortal books enrolled: 

His ancient dower Olympus hath not sold; 


And that inspiring Hill, which “did 
divide 

Into two ample horns his forehead wide,” 5 
Shines with poetic radiance as of old ; 
While not an English Mountain we behold 
By the celestial Muses glorified. 

Yet round our sea-girt shore they ri.se in 
crowds: 

What was the great Parnassus’ self to 
Thee, 10 

Mount Skiddaw ? In his natural so¬ 
vereignty 

Our British Hill is nobler far; lie shrouds 
His double front among Atlantic clouds, 
And pours forth streams more sweet than 
Castaly, 

VI. 

[Composed 1801.—Publidie<l 1520.] 

There is a little unpretending Rill 
Of limpid w'ater, humbler far than aught 
That ever among Men or Naiads sought 
Notice or name!—It quivers down the 
hill. 

Furrowing its shallow way with dul>io\is 
will; 5 

Yet to my mind this scant}* Stream is 
brought 

Oftener than Ganges or the Nile; a 
thought 

Of private recollection sweet and still! 
Months perish with their moons; year 
treads on year; 

But, faithful Emma! thou udth me canst 
say 10 

That, while ten thousand pleasures dis¬ 
appear, 

And flies their memory fast almost as tliey; 
The immortal Spirit of one happy day 
Lmgers beside that Rill, in rision clear. 

VII. 

[Composed ’.—Published 1S27.] 

Her only pilot the soft breeze, the boat 
Lingers, but Fancy is well satisfied ; 

With keen-eyed Hope, ^vith Memory, at 
her side, 

And the glad Muse at liberty to note 
All that to each is precious, as we float 5 
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Gently along’; regardless who shall chide 

If the Iicavens smile, and leave ns free to 
glide. 

Happy Associates breathing air remote 

From trivial cares. But, Fancy and the 
Muse, 

Wljy liave I crowded tliis small bark with 
yf>ii 10 

And others of your kind, ideal crew ! 

W hile here aits One whose l)rightneas 
owes its hues 

To flesh and blocxl; no Goddess from 
above. 

No fleeting Spirit, but my own true Love? 

vni. 

[Coniposwl Published 1815,j 

) TifE fairest, brightest, Imes of ether fade; 

The sweetest notes must terminate and 
die; 

0 Friend I thy flute has hreathwl a 
harmony 

Softly resounded through this rooky glade; 

Such strains of raptui-o ns‘ the Genius 
played ^ 

In his still haunt on Bagdad’s summit 
high; 

He who stood visible to Mirza’s eye. 

Never l)ofore to human aight betrayed, 

Ii". in the vale, the mists of evening 
spread! 

The visionary Arches ai-e not there, lo 

Nor tlie green Islands, nor the shining 
Seas; 

\ et sacred is to me this Mountain’s head, 
hence I have risen, uplifted on the 
bree/.e 

Of harmony, altovo all eartlUy oare. 

IX. 

i rON' THE SlflllT OE A DKAUTIEUb PUrrUKK, 
Paintc4i by Sir O. IT. ncauiuoiit, Bart. 
[Composed August, ISll.-publishcd 1815.] 

1 KAisED Ix't the Art whoso subtle i>owor 
could stay 

Von cloud, and fix it in that glorious 
shajK*: 


Nor would i>ennit the thin smoke to 
escape, 

Nor those bright snnlieams to forsake the 
day; 

Whicli stopiied that b.and of travellers on 
their wa}*, ^ 

Kre they were lost within the shady 
wood; 

And showed the Bark uixin the glassy 
flood 

For ever anchored in her sheltering 
bay. 

Soul-soothing Art! whom Morning, Noon¬ 
tide, Even, 

Do serve \rith all their changeful 
pageantry; ,o 

Thou, wth ambition modest yet sublime, 
Here, for the sight of mortal man, hast 
given 

To one brief moment caught from fleeting 
i time 

The appropriate calm of blest eternity. 

X. 

[ComiK)S«J Puljllslicil 1827.) 

“Why, l^Iinstrel, these untuneful mur- 
murings— 

Dull, flagging notes that with each other 
jar?” 

“Think, gentle Lady, of a Harp so far 
From its own country, and forgive tlie 
strings.” 

A simple answer! but even so forth 
spnngs. ^ 

From the Castilian fountain of the heart, 
The Poetry of Life, and all that 
Art 

Divine of words quickening insensate 
things. 

Fixim tlie submissive necks of gniltle.ss 
men 

Stretched on the block the glittering axe 
recoils; lo 

Sun. moon, and stars, all struggle in the 
toils 

Of mortal symixitlij*; what wonder then 
That the poor Harp distcmiiered music 
yields 

To its sad liord, far from his native 
fields? 


‘ See t»ie “ Vision of Mlrza*’ In the “.Sj^octator.” 
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XI. 

[Composed Published 1819'.] 

Aerial Rock—whose solitary brow 

From this low threshold daily meets my 
sight; 

When I step forth to hail the morning 
light; 

Or quit the stai-s with a lingering fare¬ 
well-how 

Shall Fancy pay to thee a grateful vow? 5 

How, with the Muse’s aid, her love attest? 

—By planting on thy naked head the crest 

Of an imperial Castle, which the plough 

Of ruin shall not touch. Innocent scheme! 

Tliat doth presume no more than to sup¬ 
ply 10 

A grace the sinuous vale and roaring 
stream 

Want, through neglect of hoar Antiquity. 

Rise, then, ye votive Towera ! and catch a 
gleam 

Of golden sunset, ere it fade and die. 

XII, 


O gentle Creature ! do not use me so, 

But once and deeply let me be beguiled. 

XIII. 

TO SLEEP. 

[Composed ?.—Published 1807.] 

Fond words have oft been spoken to thee. 
Sleep! 

And thou hast had thy store of tendercs-t 
names; 

The very sweetest Fancy culls or frames 

^Vhen thankfulness of heart is strong and 
deep! 

Dear Bosom-child we call thee, that dost 
steep 5 

In rich reward all suffering; Balm that 
tames 

All anguish; Saint that evil thoughts and 
aims 

Takest away, and into souls dost creep, 

Like to a breeze from heaven. Shall I 
alone, 

I surely not a man uugently made, 10 

Call thee worst Tyrant by which Flesh is 


TO SLEEP. 

[Composed ?.—Published 1807.] 

0 GENTLE Sleep! do they belong to thee. 
These twinklings of obliriou? Thou dost 


crost? 

Perverse, self-willed to o^vn and to disown. 
Mere slave of them who never for tliee 
prayed. 

Still last to come where thou art wanted 


love 

To sit in meekness, like the brooding 
Dove, 

A captive never wishing to be free. 

This tiresome night, O Sleep! thou art 
to me 5 

A Fly, that up and down himself doth 
shove 

Upon a fretful rivulet, now above. 

Now on the water vexed with mockery. 

I have no pain that calls for patiencse, no; 

Hence am I cross and peevish as a 
child: 10 

Am pleased by fits to have thee for my 
foe, 

Yet ever willing to be reconciled: 


most! 




XTV. 

_. > 

TO ^EP. 


[Coinposeil ?,—Published 1807 ] 

A FLOCK of sheep that leisurely pass by, 
One after one; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring; the fall of rivers, wnds and 
seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and 
pure sky; 

I have thought of all by turns, and yet 

do lie ,, V- 

Sleepless ! and soon the small birds 

melodies 

Must hear, first uttered from my orchard 


' This, and eleven other Sonnets here marked 
simply “1819," appeared in the vol. containing 
The Waggoner^ which was published In the 
summer of 1819 shortly after Petet' BcU.—^d. 


And the first cuckoo’s melancholy cry. 
Even thus last night, and two nights 
more, I lay 
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And could not win thee, Sleep ! by any 
stealth: lo 

So do not let me Avear to-night away; 
\Vitho«t Thee what is all the mornings 
wealth ? 

Come, blessed barrier bet ween day and day. 
Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous 
health ! 

XV. 

THE WILD duck's NEST. 


He found the longest summer day too 
short, 

To his loved pastime given by sedgy Lee, 
Or down the tempting maze of Shawford 
brook— lo 

Fairer than life itself, in this sweet Book, 
The cowslip-bank and shady Anllow-tree; 
And the fresh meads—where flowetl, from 
every nook 

Of his full bosom, gladsome Piety ! 


(Cotuposal PubHshc<i 1819.] 

The imperial Consort of the Fairj'-king 
Owns not a sylvan lx)wer; or gorgeous cell 
^^’ith emerald floored, and with purpureal 
shell 

Ceilinged and roofed; that is so fair a 
thing 

As thi.s low structuro, for the tasks of 
Spring ^ 

I’repared l)y one who loves the buoyant 
swell 

Of the brisk waves, yet here consent.^ to 
dwell; 

.\nd spreads in steadfast peace her brocKl- 
ing wing. 

Words cannot paint the o’ershadowing 
yew-tree Ijough, 

And dimly-gleaming Nest,—a hollow 
cro\ni IQ 

Of golden leaves inlaid with silver down, 
Fine us the motlier’s softest plumes allow: 

I gazed—and, self-accused while gazing, 
sighed 

h or human-kind, weak slaves of cumbrous 
pride! 

XVI. 

WltiTTEN LT’ON A BLANK LEAK IN “tIIK 
COMI'LKTE ANGLER.” 

[Composed Publishtxl 1819} 

\\'hile flowing rivers yield a blanK‘k‘ss 
sport, 

Shall live the name of Walton: Sage 
benign! j 

V hose pen, the mysteries of the rod and I 
line 

I nfolding, did not fruitlessly exhort 4 
To reverend watching of each still report | 
That Nature utters from Iier rural shrine. 
Meek, nobly versed in simple discipline— I 


XVII. 

TO THE POET, JOHN DYER. 
[Composwl 1811.—Pul)llshc<l 1820.] 

Bard of the Fleece, wliose skilful genius 
made 

That work a living landscape fair and 
bright; 

Nor hallowed less with musical delight 

Tlian those soft scenes tlirough winch thy 
childhood strayed, 

Tliose southern tracts of Cambria, “deep 
embayo<l, - 

With green lulls fenced, with ocean's mur¬ 
mur lulled 

Though hasty Fame hatli many a chai)let 
culled 

For worthless brows, while in the ixnisive 
shade 

Of cold neglect she leaves thy head un- 
grncod, 

Act pure and iK»werful minds, hearts 
meek and still, lo 

-V grateful fcAV, shall love thy mcnlest T^iy, 

I-#ong as the shepheixl's bleating flock 
sliall stray 

O ev naked Snowdon's wide aerial waste; 

Long jis the thnish shall pijx) on Grou- 
gar Hill I 

XVITT. 

ON THE DETRACTION WHU'H FOLLOWED THE 
rUDLKWTlON OK A CERTAIN l-OKM. 

(C’oinposcAl 1820.-Puhllshcil 1S20.J 

See Milton’s Sonnet, beginning, Bw>k was 
writ of b\tc aUlctl ‘ Tetmchonlon.’ ” 

A Book came forth of late, called Peter 
Bell; 

Not negligent the stylo;—the matter?— 
good 


2 o 5 
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As aught that song records of Robin 
Hood; 

Or Roy, renowned through many a Scot¬ 
tish dell; 

But some (who brook those hackneyed 
themes full well, 5 

Kor heat, at Tam o’ Shanter’s name, their 
blood) 

Waxed wroth, and ^Wth foul claw's, a 
harpy brood, 

On Bard and Hero clamorously fell. 

Heed not, wild Rover once through heath ! 
and glen, 

^^'ho mad’st at length the better life thy 
choice, lo 

Heed not such onset! nay, if praise of 
men 

To tiiee appear not an unmeaning 
\oice, 

Lift up that grey-haired forehead, and 
rejoice 

In the just tribute of thy Poet’s pen! 

XIX. 

[Composed Published ISID.J 

Grief, thou hast lost an ever-ready 
friend 

Now that the cottage Spinning-wheel is 
mute; 

And Care—a comforter that best could 
suit 

Her froward mood, and softliest repre¬ 
hend ; 

And Love—a charmer’s voic*e, that used 
to lend, 5 

Moi'e efficaciously than aught that 
flows 


XX. 

TO S. H. 

[Composed Published 1827.] 

Excuse is needless when with love sincere 
Of occupation, not by fashion led, 

Thou turu’st the Wheel that slept with 
dust o’erspread; 

Ml/ nerves from no such murmur shrink,— 
tho’ near. 

Soft as the Dorhawk’s to a distant ear, 5 
When twilight shades darken the moun¬ 
tain’s head. 

Even She who toils to spin our vital 
thread 

Might smile on work, 0 Lady, once so 
dear 

To household virtues. Venerable Art, 
Tom from the Poor! j’et shall kind Hea¬ 
ven protect 10 

1 Its own; though Rulers, with undue 
respect, 

Trusting to crowded factory and mart 
And proud discoveries of the intellect, 
Heed not the pillage of man’s ancient 
heart. 

XXI. 

COMPOSED IN' ONE OF THE VALLEYS OF 
WESTMORELAND, ON EASTER SUNDAY. 

[Comiwsed ’.—Published 1819.] 

With each recurrence of this glorious 
morn 

That saw the SaWour in liis human frame 
Rise from the dead, erewhile the Cottage- 
dame 


From harp or lute, kind influence to 
compose 

The tlu’obbing pulse—else troubled with¬ 
out end: 

Even Joy could tell, Joy craving truce 
and rest 

From her own ovei’flov’, what power 
sedate 10 

On those revolving motions did await 

Assiduously—to soothe her aching breast; 

And, to a i>oint of just relief, abate 

The mantling triumphs of a day too 
blest. 


Put on fresh raiment—till that hour un¬ 
worn : 

Domestic hands the home-bred wool had 

shom, 5 

And she who span it culled the daintiest 

In thoughtful reverence to the Pnnee of 

mose temples bled beneath the platted 


thorn. ... 

\ blest estate when piety sublime 
These humble props disdamed not. 
green dales 1 


O 

lO 
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ISad may / be ulio lieard your sjxbbath 
fhime 

When Art's abused inventions were un¬ 
known ; 

Kind Nature’s various wealtli was all 
your owm; 

And benefits were weij^lied in Keason’s 
scales! 

xxir, 

IJECAY OF PIETV. 

[ConiiKjscd Publishct! 1827.] 

Oi-T have I .scon, ere Time had ploughed 
my clieek, 

Matrons and Hires- wlus punctual to 
the call 

Of their loved Church, on fast or festival 

Through the long year the llouso of 
Prayer would seek: 

Py Christimus snovvs, by visitation bleak 5 

Of Easter winds, unscared, fi-om hut or 
hall 

Tliey came to lowly bench or .sculptured 
stall, 

Put with one fervour of devotion meek. 

I see the places where they once were 
known. 

And jisk, .surrounded even by kneeling 
crowds, lo 

Is ancient Piety for ever flown? 

Alas! even then they seemed like fleecy 
clouds 

1 hat, struggling through the western sky, 
have won 

llieir iKJUsivo liglit from a deixirted sun ! 

xxiir. 

COSII'OSKIJ ON TUK EVK OK THE M.VIUIIACK 
OK A FU1END» IN THE VAI.E OK OKAS- 
JIEKi; 1812 . 


Shed on the chosen vale a sun-bright day! 
Yet no i)roud gladness wo\ild the Bride 
display - 

Even for such i)romiso: —serious is her 
face. 

Modest her mien; and she, whose thoughts 
keep ixvee 

With gentleness, in that Ixjcoming way 
Will thank you. Faultless does the Maid 
api>ear; 

No disproportion in her soul, no strife: 10 
Put, when the closer view of wedded life 
Hath .shown that notliing human can 
be clear 

From frailty, for that insight may tlie 
Wife 

To iier indulgent Kurd l>ccome more dear. 

XXIV. 

K1105I THE ITALIAN OK MICHAEL .VNOLLO. 

1 . 

ICuiiiifusud 1805.—Publishal IsOT.J 

Yes! hope may with my strong desire 
keep jiace. 

And I bo undeludid, unbetnvyod ; 

For if of our affections none finds gmeo 
In sight of Heaven, then, whcrcfoi'o hath 
God made 4 

The world wliich wo inhabit? Better plea 
Love cannot have than that in loving thco 
Glory to that eternivl Peace is paid. 

Who such divinity to thee imixarts 
As hallovvs and makes puro all gentle 
hearts. 

11 ishope is treacherous only whose love dies 
With beauty, which is varying every hour; 
But in chaste hearts, uninfluenced by the 
ix>wer 

Of outward change, there blooms a death* 
less flower, 

Tliat bi'cathes 011 earth the air of ixiradise. 


fConiposcd 1812.—I'ubllsbixl 1816.] 

^VHAT need of clamorous lx.‘lls, or rilxiiids 

b'ay. 

Ihe.se humble nuptials to pix}claim or 
grace ? 

Angels of love, look down ui>on the place; 

• The pod 8 Nvlfe's brother, Thonin.H Hutchinson, 
who married Mary Monkhouse, November 1. 
1S12.-ED. 


XXV. 

THOM THE SAME, 

II. 

IConiiwscd probably I805.-Publlsli<.M ISOb] 

No mortal object did these eyes behold 
^Vllen lust they met the placid light of 
thiuo, 

And my Soul felt her destiny divine, 
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And hope of endless peace in me grew 
bold: 

Heaven-born, the Soul a heavenward 
coui'se must hold; 5 

Beyond the visible world she soars to seek 
(For what delights the sense is false and 
weak) 

Ideal Form, the universal mould. 

The wise man, I affirm, can find no rest 
In that which perishes: nor will he lend 
His heart to aught which doth on time 
depend. 11 

’Tis sense, unbridled will, and not true 
love, 

That kills the soul: love betjeis.what 
is best, 

Even here below, but more in heaven 
above. 

XXVI. 

i'ROJI THE SAME. TO THE SUPRESIE BEING. 

ni. 

(Composed 1805.—Published 1807.] 

The pi'ayers I make wll then be sweet 
indeed 

If Thou the spirit give by which I pray: 
My unassisted heart is barren clay, 

That of its native self can nothing feed: 
Of good and pious works Thou art the seed. 
That quickens only where Thou say’st 
it may: 6 

Unless Thou show to us thine own true 
way 

No man can find it: Father! Thou must 
lead. 

Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts 
into my mind 9 

By which such virtue may in me be bred 
That in thy holy footsteps I may tread; 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou un¬ 
bind, 

That I may have the power to sing of 
Thee, 

And sovmd thy praises everlastingly. 

XXVII. 

[Composed later than June, 1812.—Published 


But Theeh deep buried in the silent tomb. 
That spot which no vicissitude can find ? 
Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my 
mind— ; 

But how could I forget thee? Through 
what power. 

Even for the least division of an hour. 
Have I been so beguiled as to be blind 
To my most grievous loss!—That thought’s 
return 9 

Was the worst pang that sorrow ever 
bore, 

Save one, one only, when I stood for¬ 
lorn, 

Knowing my heart’s best treasure was no 
more; 

That neither present time, nor years un¬ 
born 

Could to my sight that heavenly face 
restore. 

■XXVIII. 

I. 

[Composed ?.—Publislied 1807.J 

MetIiOUGHT I saw the footsteps of a 
tlirone 

Which mists and vapours from mine eyes 
did shroud— 

Nor view of who might sit thereon al¬ 
lowed ; 

But all the steps and ground about were 
strown 

With sights the inefullest that flesh and 
bone 5 

Ever put on ; a miserable crowd, 

Sick, hale, old, young, who cried before 
that cloud, 

“ Thou art our king, 0 Death! to thee we 
groan.” 

Those steps I clomb ; the mists before me 

save , ^ 

Smooth way; and I beheld the face of one 

Sleeping alone within a mossy cave, 1 1 

With her face up to heaven; that seemed 
to have 


1815.] 

Surprised by joy— impatient as the Wind 
I turned to share the transport—Oh! with 
whom 


1 rjitherlne the poct^a second daughter, born 
iep"ri808. died June 5 . 1812 . See^ the 
K>eni, CharacUri^tics of a Child Three i ean 
)ld, page 80.— Ed. ^ 
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Pleasing remembrance of a thought fore¬ 
gone ; 

A lovely Beauty in a summer grave 1 

XXIX. 

NOVEMBER, 1836 . 

n. 

[Composed November, 1836 —Published 1837.] 

Even so for me a Vision sanctified 
Tlje sway of Death; long ere mine eyes 
had seen 

Thy countenance—the still rapture of thy 
mien— 

When thou, dear Sister! wert become 
Death’s Bride: 

No trace of pain or languor covild abide 5 
That changeage on thy brow was 
smoothed—thy cold 

Wan cheek at once was privileged to 
unfold 

A loveliness to living youth denied. 

Oh ! if vWthin me ho|)e should e’er decline, 
The lamp of faitli, lost Friend ! too faintly 
bum; 10 

Then may tliat heaven-revealing smile of 
thine, 

The bright assurance, visibly return: 

And let my spirit in that power divine 
Rejoice, as through that power, it ceased 
to mourn. 

XXX. 

(Composed August, I802.-Publlshcd 1807.] 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 
The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o'er the 
Sea: ^ 

Listen ! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 
Dear Child 1 dear Girl I that walkest with 
mo here. 

If thou appear untouched by solemn 
thoiiglit, 10 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 
Thou best in Abraham’s bosom all the 
year; 


And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner 
slirine, 

God being with thee when we know it not. ) 

XXXI. 

[(^oniposod Publlshwl 1807.] 

Where lies the Land to which yon Ship 
must go? 

Fresh as a lark mounting at break of day, 
Festively she puts forth in trim array; 

Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow? 

What boots the enquiry?—Neither friend 
nor foe 5 

She cares for; let her travel where she 
may. 

She finds familiar names, a beaten way 
Ever before her, and a wind to blow. 

Yet still I ask, what haven is her mark? 
And, almost as it was when ships were 
rare, 10 

(From time to time, like Pilgrims, here 
and there 

Crossing the waters) doubt, and some¬ 
thing dark. 

Of the old Sea some reverential fear. 

Is \vnth me at thy farewell, joyous Bark! 

XXXII. 

[ComiKJSwl ?.—Publlshod 1807.] 

With Ships the se* was sprinkled far 
and nigh, 

: Like stars in heaven, and joyously it 
showed; 

Some bdng fast at anchor in the I'oad, 
Some veering up and down, one knew 
not why. 

A goodly Vessel did I then espy 5 

Come like a giant from a haven broad; 
And lustily along the bay she strode. 

Her tackling rich, and of apparel high. 
Tliis Ship was nought to me, nor I to her. 
Yet I pursued her >vith a Lover^s look; 10 
This Ship to all the rest did I prefer: 
When will she turn, and whither? She 
will brook 

No tarrj'ing; where She comes the winds 
must stir; 

j On went She, and due north her journey 
I took. 
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xxxni. 

[Composed ?,—Published 1807.] 

Tiie world is too much mth us; late and 
soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon ! 

This Sea that bares her bosom to the 
moon; 5 

The wnds that mil be howling at all 
hoiu^ 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of 
tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather 
be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 10 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me leS6 
forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn. 

XXXIV. 

[Composed Published 1823 (Joanna Baillic's 
Poetic Snscellanies); ed. 1827. 

A V0LA^’T Tribe of Bards on earth are 
found, 

Who, wliile the flattering ZephjTs round 
them play. 

On “coignes of vantage ” hang their nests 
of clay; 

How quickly from that aery hold un¬ 
bound. 

Dust for oblivion! To the solid ground 5 

Of nature trusts the Mind that builds 
for aye; 

Convinced that there, there only, she can 
lay 

Secure foundations. As the year runs 
round, 

Apart she toils within the chosen ring; 

While the stai-s shine, or while day^s 
purple eye 10 

Is gently closing with the flowers of 
spring; 


Where even the motion of an Angel’s 
mng 

Would interrupt the intense tranquillity 
Of silent hills, and more than silent sky. 

XXXV. 

[Composed probably 1815.—Published 1815.] 

“Weak is the ^vill of Man, his judgment 
blind; 

Remembrance persecutes, and Hope be¬ 
trays ; 

Heavy is woeand joy, for human-kind, 
A mournful thing, so transient is the 
blaze! ” 

Thus might he paint our lot of mortal 
days 5 

^Vho wants the glorious faculty assigned 
To elevate the more-than-reasoning Mind, 
And colour life’s dark cloud with orient 
rays'. 

ImagiDation is that sacred pou’er. 
Imagination lofty and refined: 10 

’Tis hers to pluck the amaranthine flower 
Of Faith, and round the sufferers temples 
bind 

Wreaths that endure affliction’s heaviest 
shower, 

And do not shrink from sorrow’s keenest 
wind. 

XXXVI. 

TO THE MEMORY OF BAISLEY CALVERT. 

[Composed Published 1807.] 

Calvert ! it must not be unheard by 
them 

Who may respect my name that I to thee 
Owed many years of early liberty. 

This care was thine when sickness did 
condemn 

Thy youth to hopeless wasting, root and 

stem— ^ 5 

That I, if frugal and severe, might stray 
Where’er I liked; and finally array 
My temples with the Muse’s diadem. 
Hence, if in freedom I have loved the 
truth; 

If there be aught of pure, or good, or 
great, 

In my past verse; or shall be, in the lays 
Of higher mood, which now I meditate 
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It gladdens me. O worthj’, short-lived, 


Youth ! 

To think how nuicli of this will be thy 
praise. 

PART II. 

I. 

[Cotiipusea ?.—PubllslKMi 1827.J 

ScouN not the Sonnet; Critic, you have 
frowned, 

Mindless of its just honours; with this 
key 

ShaksiKjare unlocked lus heart; the 
melody 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s 
wound ; 

A thousand times this pii)e did Tasso 
sound; 5 

With it Cainbens soothed an exile’s grief; 

The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante 
crowned 

His visionary brow : a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Si>enser, called from 
Faery-land 10 

To struggle through dark ways; and 
when a damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, in his 
hand 

The Thing became a trumpet; whence ho 
blew 

Soul-animating strains—alas, too few! 

IL 

lC’oui|>o!iCil December 1806.—Publlshctl 1807.] 

How sweet it is, when mother Fancy 
ixxjks 

The wayward brain, to saunter through a 
wood ! 

An old place, full of many a lovely brood, 

Tall trees, green arlwurs, and ground- 
flowers in flocks; 

And wild rose tip-toe upon hawthorn 
stocks, 5 

Like a bold Girl, who plays her agdle 
pranks 

At Wakes and Fairs with wondering 
Mountebanks,— 

When she stands cresting the Clown’s 
head, and mocks 

The crowd Ix^neath her. Verily I think, 


Such place to me is sometimes like a 
dream 10 

Or map of tlie whole world: thoughts, 
link by link. 

Enter through ears and eyesight, with 
such gleam 

Of all things, that at hist in fear I shrink, 
And leap at once from the delicious 
stream. 

III. 

TO B. H. HAYDON. 

[Composed December 1815.—Publlshcil February 
4, 181C [The Champion)', March 81, 1816 (The 
Examiner ); voL of 1816. 

High is our calling, Friend!—Creative 
Art 

(Whether the instrument of words slie 
use. 

Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues,) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart. 
Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest 
part, 5 

Heroically fashioned-to infuse 

Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 
^\'l»ilo the whole world seems adverse to 
desert. 

And, oh I when Nature sinks, as oft she 
may, 

Through long-lived prossuro of obscure 
disti'ess, 10 

Still to be strenuous for the bright re¬ 
ward, 

And in the soul admit of no decay. 

Brook no conti|uianoe of weak-minded¬ 
ness— 

Great is the glory, for the strife is hal'd ! 

IV. 

[Comi>os(xl 1814.—Publlshod 1815.1 

From the dark chambers of dejection 
freed. 

Spuming the unprofitable yoke of care. 
Rise, Gillikb, rise: the gales of youth 
shall bear 

Thy genius forward like a wingM steed. 
Tliough bold Bellorophon (so Jove de- 
cree<l 5 

In MTath) fell headlong from the fields 0! 
air. 
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Yet a nch guerdon waits on minds that 
dare, 

If aught be in them of immortal seed, 
And reason govern that audacious flight 
Which heavenward they direct.—Then 
droop not thou, ' 10 

lirroneously renewing a sad vow 
In the low dell ’mid Roslin’s faded grove: 
A cheerful life is what the Muses love, 

A soaring spirit is their prime delight. 

V. 


To the flying moments, and is seen no 
more. 

Angels and gods! We struggle ^vith our 
fate, 10 

While health, power, glory, from their 
height decline, 

Depressed; and then extinguished: and 
our state. 

In this, how different, lost Star, from 
thine. 

That no to-morrow shall our beams re-^ 
store! 


[Composed ?.—Published 1827]. 

Fair Prime of life! were it enough to gild 

With ready sunbeams every straggling 
shower; 

And, if an unexpected cloud should lower, 

Swiftly thereon a rainbow arch to build 

For Fancy’s errands,—then, from fields 

half-tilled 5 

Gathering green weeds to mix with poppy 
flower. 

Thee might thy Minions croum, and chant 
thy power, 

Unpitied by the wise, all censure stilled. 

All! show that worthier honours are thy 
due; 

Fair Prime of life! arouse the deeper 
heart; 10 

Confirm the Spirit glorj-ing to pursue 

Some path of steep ascent and lofty aim; 

And, if there be a joy that slights the 
claim 

Of grateful memory, bid that joy depart. 



[Composed Published 1819.] 

I WATCH, and long have watched, with 
calm regret 

Yon slowly-sinking star—immortal Sire 

(So might he seem) of all the glittering 
quire! 

Blue ether still surrounds him—yet—and 
yet; 

But now the horizon’s rocky parapet 5 

Is reached, where, forfeiting his bright 
attire, 

He bums—transmuted to a dusky fire— 

Then pays submissively the apixiinted 
debt 


VII. 

[Composed ’.—Published 1819.] 

I HEARD (alas! ’twas only in a dream) 

Strains—which, as sage Antiquity l)e- 
lieved, 

By waking ears have sometimes ]>een 
received 

Wafted adoivn the wind from lake or 
stream; 

A most melodious requiem, a supreme 5 

And perfect harmony of notes achieved 

By a fair Swan on drowsy billows heaved, 

O’er which her pinions shed a silver gleam. 

For is she not the votary of Apollo ? 

And knows she not, singing as he in¬ 
spires, 10 

That bliss awaits her which the ungenial 
Hollow ^ 

Of the dull earth partakes not, nor de¬ 
sires? 

Mount, tuneful Bird, and join the im¬ 
mortal quires! 

She soared—and I awoke, struggling in 
vain to follow. 

VIII. 

BETIBEllENT. 

[Composed ’.—Published 1827.) 

Ip the whole weight of what we think and 

Save only far as thought and feeling 
blend 

With action, were as nothing, patriot 
Friend! __ 

1 See the “Pliaedo" of Plato, by which this 

Sonnet was suggested. 
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Frora thy remonstrance would be no 
appeal; 

But to promote and fortify the weal 5 
Of her own Being is her paramount end ; 
A truth which they alone shall compre¬ 
hend 

Who shun the mischief W'hich they cannot 
heal. 

Peace in these feverish times is sovereign 
bliss: 

Here, with no thirst but what the stream 
can slake, 10 

And startlcKl only by the rustling brake. 
Cool air I breathe; while the unincum¬ 
bered ^[ind, 

By some weak aims at services assigned 
To gentle Nattires, thanks not Heaven 
amiss. 

IX. 

IComposed ?.—Pnbllshcil 1823 (Joanna Baillle's 
Poetic Mi/tceUaniefi); ed. 1827.) 

Not Love, not War, nor the tumultuous 
swell 

Of ci\'il conflict, nor the wrecks of change, 
Nor Duty struggling wth afflictions 
strange— 

Not these ahne inspire the t\meful shell; 
But where untroubled peace and concord 
dwell, 5 

There also is the Muse not loth to range, 
AN'atching the twilight smoke of cot or 
grange. 

Skyward ascending from a woody dell. 
Meek aspirations please her, lone endea¬ 
vour, 

And .sagecontent, and placid melancholy; 
She loves to gaze upon a crystal river—11 
Diaphanous l^ecauso it travels slow'lj’; 
Soft is the music that would charm for 
over; 

The flower of sweetest smell is shy and 
lowly. 

X. 

(Conii>osed t.-Fubllshwl 1816.) 

Mark the concentred hazels that en¬ 
close 

Yon old grey Stone, protected from the 
ray 


Of noontide suns:—and even the beams 
that play 

And glance, while wantonly tlie rough 
w*ind blows, 

Are seldom free to touch the moss that 
grows ^ 

Upon that roof, amid embowering gloom, 
The very image framing of a Tomb, 

In which some ancient Chieftain finds 
repose 

Among the lonely mountains.—Live, ye 
trees! 

And thou, grey Stone, the pensive like¬ 
ness keep 10 

Of a dark chaml)er where the Mighty 
sleep: 

For more than Fancy to the influence 
bends 

When solitary Nature condescends 
To mimic Time’s forloni humanities. 

XI. 

COMPOSED AFTER A JOURNEY ACROS.S THE 
HAMBLETON HILLS, YORKSHIRE. 

[Com|>oso(l Octol)or 4,1802.—Published 1807.) 

Dark and more dark the slia<les of even¬ 
ing fell; 

The wished-for ix)int was reached—but at 
an hour 

When little could l)e gained from that 
rich dower 

Of prospect, whereof many thousands 
tell. 

Yet did the glowing w*est with marvellous 
power 5 

Salute us; there stood Indian citadel, 
Temple of Greece, and minster with its 
tow’or 

Substantially expressed—a place for boll 
Or clock to toll from! Many a tempting 

isle. 

With groves that never were imagined, 
lay 

’Mid seas how steadfast! objects all for 
the eye 11 

Of silent rapture; but wo felt the while 
We should forgot them; they are of the 
sky, 

And fivm our earthly memory fade away. 
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XII. 

[Composed Published 1807.] 
'• they are of the sky, 


And from oxir earthly memory fade away.” 

Those words were uttered as in pensive 
mood 

We turned, departing from that solemn 
sight: 

A contrast and reproach to gross delight. 

And life’s imspiritual pleasures daily 
wooed! 

But now upon this thought I cannot 
brood; 5 

It is unstable as a dream of night; 

Nor vdW I praise a cloud, however bright, 

Disparaging Man’s gifts, and proper food. 

Grove, isle, with every shape of sky-built 
dome, 

Thougli clad in colours l>eautiful and 
pure, 

Find in the heart of man no natural 
home: 

The immortal Mind craves objects that 
endure: 

These cleave to it; from these it cannot 
roam. 

Nor they from it: their fellowship is 
secure. 

xin. 

SEPTEMBER, 1815 . 

[Composed December, 1816 .—Published February 
11,1816 {The Examiner); rol. of 1816.] 

While not a leaf seems faded; while the 
fields, 

With ripening harvest prodigally fair. 

In brightest sunsliine bask ; this nipping 
air, 

Sent from some distant clime where 
Winter ^delds 

His icy scimitar, a foretaste yields 5 

Of bitter change, and bids the flouers 

beware; ^ 

And whispers to the silent birds, Pre¬ 
pare . 

Against the threatening foe your trustiest 

shields.” 

For me, who under kindlier laws belong 


To Nature’s tunefulquire, this rustling dry 
Through leaves yet green, and yon cry.stal- 
Une sky, 

Announce a season potent to renew', 

’Mid frost and snow, the instinctive jovfl 
of song, 

And nobler cares than listless summer 
knew. 

XIV. 

NO\'EMBER I. 

[Composed December, 1815 .—Published January 
28,1816 {The Examiner ); voL of 1816.] 

How clear, how keen, how marvellously 
bright ^ 

The effluence from yon distant mountain’s 

head, 

Which, strewn with snow smooth as the 
sky can slied, 

Shines like another sun—on mortal sight 
Uprisen, as if to check approaching Night. 
And all her twinkling stars. Who now 

would tread, ^ 

If so he might, yon mountain’s glittering 

head— 

Terrestrial, but a surface, by the fliglit 
Of sad mortality’s earth-sullying wnng, 
Unswept, unstained? Nor shall the aerial 

Powers 

Dissolve that lieauty, destined to endure, 
^Vllite, radiant, spotless, exquisitely pm-e, ^ 
Through all vicissitudes, till genial Spring* 

Has filled the laughing vales wdth wel¬ 
come flowers. 


XV. 

COMPOSED DURING A STORM. 

fComposcl Februarj-. I819.-Publi3hed in Peter 

Bell vol., 1819.) 

One who was suffering tumult in his soul 
Yet failed to seek the sure relief of prayer, 
Went forth-his course surrendenng to 

the care r Vi. 

Of the fierce wind, while mid-day ugnt- 

nings prowl 

Insidiously, untimely thunders ^owl, 5 
^Vhile trees, dim-seen, in frenzied num- 

The U^Sng remnant of their yellow hair. 
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And shivering wolves, surprised with 
darkness, liowl 

As if the sun were not. He raised his eye 
■Soul-smitten; for, that instant did appear 
Large space (’mid dreadful clouds) of 
purest sky, i j 

An azure disc—shield of Tranquillity ; 
Invisible, unlooked-for, minister 
Of providential goodness ever nigh ! 

XVI. 


Of genuine crystals, pure as those that 
pave 

The azure brooks, where Dian joys to 
lave - 

Her spotless limbs; and ventured to 
explore 

Dim shades—for reliques, upon Lethe's 
shore, 

Cast up at random by the sullen wave. 

To female hands the treasures were re¬ 
signed ; 

And lo this Work !—a grotto bright and 


TO A SNOWDROP. 
fComposed ?.—Pul)Ushc<l ISIO.) 

Lone Flower, hemmed in with 8no\TO, 
and white as they 

But hardier far, once more I see thee bond 

Thy forehead as if fearful to offend. 

Inke an unbidden guest. Though day 
by day 

Storms, sallying from the mountain-top.s, 
waylay ^ 

The rising sun, and on the plains descend ; 
ot art thou welcome, welcome as a 
friend 


clear 10 

From stain or taint; in which thy blame¬ 
less mind 

Maj' feed on thoughts though pensive not 
austere; 

Or, if thy deeper spirit be inclined 
To holy musing, it may enter here. 

XVIII. 

TO LADY BEAUMONT. 

[Composed January or February, 1807.—rul>- 

1807.] 


^Vllose zeal outnins his promise I Blue¬ 
eyed May 

Shall soon Ix'hold this lx)rder thickly set 
With l)right jonquils, their odours lavish- 
ing 10 

On the soft west-wind and his frolic 
peers; 

Nor will I then thy modest grace forget, 
Cluosto Snowdrop, venturous harbinger 
of Spring, 

And pensive monitor of fleeting years ! 

XVII. 

TO THE LADY MARY LOWTHKR. 

With a selection from the Poems of Anno, Coun¬ 
tess of WInchllaea; and extracts of similar cha¬ 
racter from other Writers; tninscrlixxl by a 
fcinjdc friend. 

[ConiiKisal ?.-PuhIlahcd 1820.] 

Lad^ ! I rifled a Parnassian Cave 
(But seldom trod) of mildly-ftleaming ore j 
And culled, from sundry Ijeds a lucid 
store 


Lady ! the songs of Spring were in the 
grove 

While I was shaping beds for winter 
flowers; 

While I was planting green unfading 
bowers, 

And shrubs—to hang upon the warm 
alcove. 

And sheltering wall; and still, ns Fancy 
wove - 

The dream, to time and nariire's blended 
powers 

I gave this paradise for winter hours, 

A labyrinth, Lady I which your feet shall 
rove. 

Yes! when the sun of life more feebly 
shines. 

Becoming thoughts, I trust, of solemn 
gloom 10 

Or of high gladness j’ou shall hither 
bring; 

And these perennial bowers and murmur¬ 
ing pines 

Bo gracious as the music and the bloom 

And all the mighty raNTshment of .spring. 
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XIX. 

[Composed Published 1827.] 

There is a pleasure in poetic pains 
irhich onbj Poets I-no?y;—'twas rightly 
said; 

Whom could the Muses else allure to 
tread 

Their smoothest paths, to wear their 
liglitest chains? 

When happiest Fancy has inspired the 
sti*ains, 5 

How oft the malice of one luckless word 
Pursues the Enthusiast to the social 
board, 

Haunts him l>elated on the silent plains ! 
Yet he repines not, if his thought stand 
clear, 

At last, of liindrance and obscurity, 10 

Fresh as the star that croums the brow of 
mom; 

Ih iglit, speckless, as a softly-moulded tear 
The moment it has left the virgin’s eye. 

Or rain-drop lingering on the pointed 
thorn. 

XX. 

[C’onjposcd ?.—Published 1815]. 

The Shepherd, looking eastward, softly 
said, 

“ Bright is thy veil, O Moon, as thou art 
bright! ” 

Forthwith that little cloud, in ether 
spread 

And penetrated all with tender light, 

She cast away, and showed her fulgent 
head 5 

Uncovered ; dazzling the Beholder’s sight 
As if to vindicate her beauty’s right, 

Her beauty thoughtlessly disparage. 
Meanwhile that veil, removed or thromi 
aside. 

Went floating from her, darkening as it 
went; 10 

And a huge mass, to bury or to hide, 
Approached this glory of the firmament; 
Who meekly yields, and is obscured— 
content 

With one calm triumph of a modest 
pride. 


XXI. 

[Composed not later than 1819.—Published 1820.] 

When haughty expectations prostrate lie, 

And grandeur crouches like a guilty 
tiling, 

Oft shall the lowly weak, till nature bring 

Mature release, in fair society 

Survive, and Fortune’s utmost anger 

try; 5 

Like these frail snowdrops that together 
cling, 

And nod their helmets, smitten by the 
wing 

Of many a furious whirl-blast sweeping by. 

Observe the faithful flowers! if small to 
great 

May lead the thoughts, thus struggling 
used to stand 

The Emathian phalanx, nobly obstinate ; 

And so the bright immortal Theban band, 

Whom onset, fiercely urged at Joves 
command. 

Might overwhelm, but could not separate 1 


XXII. 

[Composed ’.—Published 1815.] 

Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful 
hour ! 

Not dull art Thou as undisceming Night; 
But studious only to remove from sight 
Day’s mutable distinctions.—Ancient 
Power! 

Thus did the waters gleam, the moun¬ 
tains lower, 5 

To the rude Briton, when, in wolf-skin vest 
Here roving wild, he laid him down to 
rest 

On the bare rock, or through a leafy 

bower . 

Looked ere his eyes were closed. By him 

was seen ,111 

The self-same Vision which w’e now ^hold, 

At thy meek bidding, shadowy Power! 

brought forth; “ 

These mighty barriers, and the gulf be¬ 
tween ; ,11 

The flood, the stars.-a spectacle as old 

As the beginning of the heavens and 

earth! ^ 
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■ - I _i- 

xxin*. 

[Composed perhaps 1802.—Published IJ^OT.] 

With how .sad steps, O Moon, thou 
climb’st the sky, 

“How silently, and with liow wan a 
face! ” 

Where art thou? Thou so often .seen on 
high 

Running among the clouds a Wood- 
nymph’s race! 

Unhappy Nun.s whose common breath's 
a sigh ^ 

Which they would stifle, move at such a 
pace! 

The northern Wind, to call thee to the 
chase, 

^tu.st blow to-night his bugle horn. Ha<l I 

The power of Merlin, Goddess! this 
should bo: 

And all the stars, fast as the clouds were 
riven, lo 

Sljould sally forth, to keep theo company, 

Hurrying and sparkling through the clear 
blue heaven; 

Ihit, Cynthia! should to theo the palm 
Ik) given. 

Queen lx)th for beauty and for majesty. 

XXIV. 

IComi)OScd ’.—Published 1815.] 

Even as a dragon’s eye that feels the 
stress 

Of a bedimming sleep, or as a lamp 

Sullenly ^ glaring through sepulclutil 
damp, 

So bums j'on Taper ’mid a Idaok recess 


1 ThU poem originally conslstc<l of flOcen lines: 
It was shortened and classed ns a Sonnet In cd. 
1820. See Sxipplemmt, iMigc629i—E d. 

■ The collective cdd. of the Poems from 1827 
to 1840 read “suddenlyodd. 1815, 1820, and 
the Sonnot-vol. of 1838 real “sullenly.” The 
latter Is undoubtedly the wonl intended by 
Wordsworth. Cf. “sullen flro,” Mlsc. Son. II. vl 
1. 7 (cd<l. 1810,1820,1827); “sullen star,” Exettr^ 
Sion IV. 487; and the “sullen light," la the 
faintly glowing wick of an extinguished candle, 
spoken of In Wordsworth’s reply to the IcUor of 
Mathetes (The Friend, 111. 48. cd. 1818).— Ed. 


Of mountains, silent, dreary, motionless: 
The lake below reflects it not; the sky 
Muffled in clouds, aflfords no company 
To mitigate and cheer its loneliness. 

Yet, round the body of that joyless Thing 
Which sends so far its melancholy light, 
Perhaps are seated in domestic ring ji 
A gay society Nvith faces bright, 
Conversing, reading, laughing;—or they 
sing, 

\Vhile hearts and voices in the song unite. 

XXV. 

(Composed Publl8hc<i 1820.] 

The stars are mansions built by Nature’s 
hand. 

And, haply, there the spirits of the blest 
Dwell, clothed in radiance, their im¬ 
mortal vest; 

Hugo Ocean shows, within his yellow 
strand, 

A habitation marvellously planned, 5 
For life to occupy in love and rest; 

All that we seo—is dome, or vault, or 
nest. 

Or fortress, reare<l at Nature’s sage com¬ 
mand. 

Glad thought for every season! but the 
Spring 

Gave it while cares were weighing on my 
heart, 10 

’Mid song of birds, and insects murmur¬ 
ing; 

And while the yoiithful year’s prolific 
art^“ 

Of bud, leaf, blade, and flower—was 
fashioning 

Alx)de3 where self-disturbance hath no 
part. 

XXVI. 

[Composed Publi8hc«\ 1835.] 

Despondino Father! mark this altered 
bough. 

So l>eautiful of late, >vith sunshine 
warmed, 

Or moist with dews; what more un¬ 
sightly now. 

Its blossoms shrivelled, and its fruit, if 
formed, 
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Invisible? yet Spring her genial brow 5 


Knits not o’er that discolouring and decay 
As false to expectation. Nor fret thou 
At like unlovely process in the May 
Of human life: a Stripling’s graces blow, 
Fade and are shed, that from their timely 
fall 10 

(Jklisdeem it not a cankerous change) may 
grow 

Rich mellow bearings, that for thanks 
shall call: 

In all men, sinful is it to be slow 
To hope—in Parents, sinful above all. 

XXVII. 

CAPTIVITY.—MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

[Composed Published 1819.] 

“As the cold asi>ect of a sunless way 
Strikes through the Traveller’s frame 
with deadlier chill, 

Oft as appears a grove, or obvious hill, 
Glistening \vith unparticipated ray. 

Or shining slope where he must never 
stray; 5 

So joys, remembered wthout wsh or will. 
Sharpen the keenest edge of present 

Ul.- 

On the crushed heart a heavier burthen 
lay. 

Just Heaven, contract the compass of 
my mind 

To fit proportion mth my altered state! 
Quench those felicities whose light I find 
Reflected in my\)oscnn all too late!— 12 

O be my spirit, like my thraldom, strait; 
And, like mine eyes that stream with 
sorrow, blind!” 

XXVIII. 

ST. CATHERINE OP LEDBURY. 

[Composed ?.—Published 1835.] 

When human touch (as monkish books 
attest) 

Nor was applied nor could be, Ledbury 
bells 

Broke forth in concert flung adown the 
dells, 


And upward, high a.s Malvern s cloudy 
crest; 

Sweet tones, and caught by a noble Lady 
blest ^ 5 

To rapture ! Mabel listened at the side 
Of her loved mistress: soon the music 
died, 

And Catherine said, I^CtC 3 i SCt up 1 U 1 > 
refit. 

Warned in a dream, the Wanderer long 
had sought 

A home that by such miracle of sound 10 
Must be revealed:—she heard it now, 

• or felt 

The deep, deep joy of a confiding 
thought; 

And there, a saintly Anchoress, she 
dwelt 

Till she exchanged for heaven that happy 
ground. 

XXIX. 

[Coniposcu probably 1807.—Published 1807.] 

-“ gives to air}' nothing 

A local babitatioQ and a name.” 

Though narrow be that old Man s cares, 
and near, 

The poor old Man is greater than he 
seems: 

For he hath waking empire, wide as 
dreams; 

An ample sovereignty of eye and ear. 
Rich are his walks with supernatural 

cheer; 5 

The region of his inner spirit teems 
With vital sounds and monitory gleams 
Of high astonishment and pleasing fear. 
He the seven birds hath seen, that never 

part, . . 

Seen the SE\nEN Whistlers m their 

nightly rounds, , , . 

And counted them: and oftentimes will 

start— , 

For overhead are sweeping Gabriels 

Hounds t 

Doomed, ^vith their impious Lord, the 

flying Hart 

To chase for ever, on aerial grounds. 
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XXX. 

[Composed ?.—Published 1835.] 

Foi n fiery steeds impatient of the rein 
Whirled us o’er sunless ground beneath 
a sky 

As void of sunshine, when, from that 
wide plain, 

Clear tops of far-off mountains we descry, 
Like a Sierra of cerulean Spain, 5 

All light and lustre. Did no heart reply ? 
Yes, there was Onefor One, asunder 

fly 

The thousand links of that ethereal chain; 
And green vales open out, with grove and 
field. 

And the fair front of many a happy 
Home; lo 

Such tempting siK)ts os into vision come 
^V^lile Soldiei’s, weary of the arms they 
wield, 

And sick at heart of strifeful Christendom, 
Gaze on the moon by parting clouds re¬ 
vealed. 

XXXI. 

[Composed 180C.—Publlshod 1816.] 

Brook ! w’hose society the Poet seeks, 
Intent his wasted spirits to renew; 

And w'hom the curious Painter doth 
pursue 

Through rocky passes, among flowery 
creeks, 

And tracks thee dancing down thy water- 
breaks : 5 

If wish were mine some type of thee to 
view. 

Thee, and not thee thyself, I would not do 
Like Grecian Artists, give thee human 
cheeks, 

Channels for tears; no Naiad shouldst 
thou be,— 

Have neither limbs, feet, feathers, joints, 
nor hairs: lo 

It seems the Eternal Soul is clothed in 
thee 

With pui'or robes than those of flesh and 
blood, 

And hath Wtowed on thee a safer good; 
irnwearie<l joy, and life without its cares. 


XXXII. 

COMPOSED ON THE BANKS OF A ROCKY 

STREAM. 

[Composed Published 1820.] 

Dogmatic Teachers, of the snow-white 
fur! 

Ye wrangling Schoolmen, of the scarlet 
hood ! 

Who, unth a keenness not to be with¬ 
stood. 

Press the point home, or falter and 
demur, 

Checked in your course by many a teas¬ 
ing burr; 5 

These natural council-seats your acrid 
blood 

Might cool;—and, as the Genius of the 
flood 

Stoops willingly to animate and spur 
Each lighter function slumbering in the 
brain. 

Yon eddying balls of foam, these arrowy 
gleams lo 

That o’er the pavement of the surging 
streams 

Welter and flash, a synod might detain 
With subtle speculations, haply vain. 

But surely less so than your far-fetched 
themes! 

XXXITI. 

this and the two following were 
suggested by MR, w, westall’s views 

OF THE CAVES, ETC., IN YORKSHIRE. 

[Composed 1818.—Published January,1819(fifari.'- 
irood’s Magazine ); Peter Bell vol, 1819.] 

Pure element of waters! wheresoe’er 
Thou dost forsake thy subterranean 
haunts, 

Green herbs, bright flowers, and berry- 
bearing plants, 

Rise into life and in tliy train appear: 
And, through the sunny portion of thoyear. 
Swift insects shine, thy hovering pursui¬ 
vants : 6 

And, if thy bounty fail,.the forest pants; 
And hart and hind and hunter with his 
six'ar 

Languish and droop together. Nor unfelt 
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In man’s perturbM soul thy sway benign; 
And, haply, far within the marble belt ii 
Of central earth, where tortured Spirits 
pine 

For grace and goodness lost, thy mur¬ 
murs melt 

Their anguish,—and they blend sweet 
songs wth thine^. 

XXXIV. 

MALHAM COVE. 

fColuposed 1818 .—Published January 1819 (Black- 
^cood'8 3[agazi7ie) •, Peter Bell vol., 1819.] 

Was the aim frustrated by force or guile, 
When giants scooped from out the rocky 
giound, 

Tier under tier, this semicirque profound ? 
(Giants—the same who built in Erin’s isle 
That Causeway with incomparable toil !)— 
Oh, had this vast theatric structure wound 
With finished sweep into a perfect round, 
No mightier work had gained the plausive 
smile 

Of all-beholding Phcebus ! But, alas, 

Vain earth! false world! Foundations 
must be laid 

In Heaven; for, ’mid the wreck of is and 
was, 

Things incomplete and purposes betrayed 
Make sadder transits o’er thought’s optic 
glass 

Than noblest objects utterly decayed. 

XXXV. 

gordale. 


Of the propitious hour, tiiou may st per¬ 
ceive 

The local Deity, with oozy hair 
And mineral crown, beside his jagged 
urn, 

Recumbent: Him thou mayst behold, 
who hides 

His lineaments by day, yet there presides, 
Teaching the docile waters how to turn. 

Or (if need be) impediment to spurn. 

And force their passage to the salt-sea 
tides! 

XXXVI. 

COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
SEPTEMBER 3 , 1802 . 

[Composed July 31,1802.—Published 1807.] 

Earth has not anything to show more 
fair: 

Dull would he be of soul who could 
pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This City now dotli, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Sliips, towers, domes, theatres, and tem¬ 
ples lie ^ 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless 
air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or 

hill; 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will. 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


[Composed 1818.—Published January, 18l9(£facib- 
-icood's Magazine ); Peter Bell vol, 1819.] 

At early dawn, or rather when the air 
Glimmers with fading light, and shadowy 
Eve 

Is busiest to confer and to bereave; 

Then, pensive Votary ! let thy feet repair 
To Gordale-chasm, terrific as the lair 5 
VTiere the yoimg lions couch; for so, by 
leave 

1 Waters (as Jlr. Westall informs us in the 
letterpress prefixed to bis admirable views) arc 
invariably found to flow through these caverns. 


XXXVII. 

CONCLUSION. 


TO 


[Composed probably 1827 .-Publlslied 1827.] 

If these brief Records, by the Muses’ art 
Produced as lonely Nature or the st^fe^ 
That animates the scenes of pubUc life 
Inspired, may in thy leisure claim a part; 
And if these Transcripts of the pnvate 
heart __ - 

2 This line aUudes to Sonnets which will he 
found in another Class. 
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Have gained a sanction from thy falling i 
tears; 

Then I rei>ent not. But my soul liath fears 

Breathed from eternity; for, as a dart 

Cleaves the blank air, Life flies: now 
every day 

Is but a glimmering siK)ke in the swift 
wheel lo 

Of the revolving week. Awaj*, away, 

All fitful cares, all transitory zeal! 

So timely Grace the immortal wing niaj' 
lieal, 

And honour rest uiwii the senseless clay. 

PAKT III. 

I. 

[Composed ’.—Published 1842.) 

TiiOUOH the bold wings of Poesy aflfect 

The clouds, and wheel around the moun¬ 
tain tops 

Rejoicing, from lier loftiest height she 
drops 


The air of libertj', the light of truth; 
Much have ye suffered from Time’s gnaw* 
ing tooth: ^ 

Yet, 0 3’e spires of O.xford! domes and 
towers! 

Gardens and groves ! your presence over- 
Ijowers 

The soberness of reason ; till, in sooth, 
Transformed, and rushing on a lx)ld 
exchange 9 

I slight my own beloved Cam, to range 
Where silver Isis leads my stripling feet; 
Pace the long avenue, or glide adown 
The stream-like w'indings of that glorious 
street— 

An eager Novice robed in fluttering gown! 

III. 

OXFORD, MAY 30 ; 1820 . 

[Composed 1820.—Published 1820.] 

Shake on this faithless heart! that could 
allow 


Well pleased to skim the plain with wild 
flowers deckt, 

Or muse in solemn grove wha^c shades 
I)rotect 

The lingering dew—there steals along, or 
stops 

Watching tlie lea.st small biitl tliat round 
her ho]) 8 , 

Or cret'ping worm, with sensitive resix,*ct. 

Her functions are they therefore less 
divine. 

Her thoughts less deep, or void of grave 
intent lo 

Her simplest fancies? Sliould tliat fear 
bo thine. 

Aspiring Votary, ere thj' hand jirosent 

One offering, kneel before her modest 
shrine, 

With brow in iieuitential sori\)w bent! 


Such transport though but for a mo- 
: ment’s space; 

Not while—to aid the spirit of the place— 
i Tlie crescxjnt moon clove with its glitter¬ 
ing prow 

I The clouds, or night-bird sang from shady 
bough; 5 

But in plain daylight:-She, too, at my 

side, 

ho, with her heart’s experience satisfied, 
Maintains inriolato its slightest vow! 
Sweet Fancj'! other gifts must I receive; 
Proofs of a higher sovereignty I claim; lo 
! Take from her brow the withering flowers 
of eve, 

And to that brow life’s morning wreath 
j*e 8 toro; 

Let her be comprehonded in the frame 
Of these illusions, or they please no more. 


II. 

OXFORD, MAY [lO. 1820. 

[Coimioscd 1820.- Published 1820.) 

Yk sacred Nurseries of lilooming Youth ! 
In whose collegiate shelter England's 
Flowers 

Expand, enjoying through their vernal 
houi-s 


IV. 

RECOLLECTION OP THE PORTRAIT OF KINO 
HENRY THE EIGHTH, TIUNITY LODGE, 

C.YMRiUDOE. 

[t’onii>osc<l PublUhe<l 1837.J 
The innierinl Stature, the colossal stride, 
Are yet before mo; yet do I behold 
The broad full visage, chest of amplest 
mould, 
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The vestments ’broidered with barbaric j 
pride: 

And lo! a poniard, at the Monarches , 
side, 5 

Hangs ready to be grasp^ in sympathy | qJ groves—from England far 

With the keen threatenings of that ful- ; away_ 

gent eye, i Qroves^ that inspire the Nightingale to 

Below the whife-rimmed bonnet, far* ’ 


VI. 

JUNE, 1820 . 

[Composed 1820 .—Published 1820.] 


descried. 

Who trembles now at thy capricious 
mood? 

'ISIid those surrounding Worthies, haughty 
King, 

We rather think, wth grateful mind 
sedate. 

How Providence educeth, from the spring 

Of lawless will, unlooked-for streams of 
good, 

Which neither force shall check nor time 
abate! 

V. 

ON THE DEATH OF HIS MAJESTY (GEORGE 

THE third). 


(Compose<\ 1820.—Published 1820. 

Ward of the Law!—dread Shadow of a 
King! 

Whose realm had dandled to one stately 
room; 

Whose universe was gloom immersed in 
gloom. 

Darkness as thick as life o’er life could 
fling, 

Save haply for some feeble glimmering 5 

Of Faith and Hope—if thou, by nature’s 
doom, 

Gently hast sunk into the quiet tomb. 

Whs* should we bend in grief, to sorrow 
cling, 

When thankfulness were best?—Fresh- 
flowing tears. 

Or, where tears flow not, sigh succeeding 
sigh, 


trill 

And modulate, with subtle reach of skill 
Elsewhere unmatched, her ever-varying 
lay; 

Such bold report I venture to gai^ay: 5 
For I have heard the quire of Richmond 

hUl 

Chanting with indefatigable bill. 

Strains that recalled to mind a distant 
day; 

V^ien, haply under shade of that same 
wood, 

And scarcely conscious of the dashing 

oars . 

Plied steadily between those willowy 

shores, 

The sweet-souled Poet of the Seasons 
stood— 

Listening, and listening long, in raptur¬ 
ous mood, 

Ye heavenly Birds ! to your Progenitors. 


vir. 

A PARSONAGE IN OXFORDSHIRE. 

fComposed 1820 .-Publi 8 beti 1822 (Ecclesiastical 
Sketches, note. p. 121); e*i. 1827.] 

Where holy ground begins, unhallowed 
ends, 

Is marked by no distinguishable line ; 
The turf unites, the pathways intertwine; 
And, wheresoe’er the stealing footstep 

tends, t • j .7 

Garden, and that Domain whei*e kindred. 

And nSghbours rest together, here con¬ 
found 


Yield^to’such after - thought the sole j xheir several features, mingled like the 


reply 

Wliich justly it can claim. The Nation 
hears 

In this deep knell, silent for threescore 
years, 

An unexampled voice of awful memory . 


Of mamp waters, or a-s evening blends 
^Vi^h shady night. Soft air., from shrub 

and flower,_ 

Wallaclila Is tbe country aUuded to. 
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AVaft fragrant greetings to each silent 
grave; 10 

And wliile those lofty poplars gently wave 
Their tops, lietween them comes and goes 
a sky 

liright as the glimpses of etemitj’, 

To saints accorded in their mortal hour. 

VIII. 

COMPOSED AMONG THE RUINS OF A CASTLE 

IN NORTH WALKS. 

fCoinposcfl probably ScptemiKir, 1824.—PubUshcd 

1827,] 

Through shattered galleries, ’mul roof¬ 
less halls. 

Wandering with timid footsteps oft be¬ 
trayed, 

The Stranger sighs, nor scruples to up¬ 
braid 

Old Time, thougli he, gentlest among the 
Tliralls 4 

Of Destiny, upon these wounds hath laid 
11 is lenient totiches, soft as light that falls, 
From the wan Moon, >iix)n the towers 
and walls, 

Inght deejKunng the profoundest sU*ep 
of shade. 

liolic of Kings ! Wreck of forgotten wars, 
D) winds ahand(me<l and the i)rying stars, 
'1 inie (ovfs Thee ! at liis call the Seasons 
twine II 

Luxuriant wreaths around thy forehead 
hoar; 

.And, tliougli past i)omp no changes can 
restore, 

A soothing recomiwnse. Ids gift, i.s thine ! 

IX. 

TO THE LADY E. II. AND THE HON. MISS P. 

fCoinposctl .Scptcmiwr, 1824.-PublisUc(1 1827.] 

fotiiposal in tlic Groun.ls of Plas-s NewldJ, near 

LIang<»ncn. 1824. 

A STREA.\f, to mingle with your favourite 
Dee, 

Along the Vale of Meditation > flow.s; 

bo styled by tIio.se fierce Britons, pleased 
to see 


^ Glyn .Mynr. 


In Nature’s face the expression of repose; 
Or haply there some pious hemiit chose 5 
To live and die, the peace of heaven his 
aim; 

To whom thewdld sequestered legion owes, 
At this late day, its sanctifying name. 
Glyn Cafaillgaroch, in the Cambrian 
tongue. 

In ours, the Vale of Friendship, let 
this spot 10 

Be named; where, faithful to a low- 
roofed Cot, 

On Deva’s banks, ye have abode so long; 
Sisters in love, a love allowed to climb. 
Even on this earth, above the reach of 
Time! 

X. 

to the torrent .\t the devil's bridge, 
north wales, 1824. 

[Composed September, 1824.—Published 1827.J 

How art thou named? In search of wliat 
strange land, 

From what huge height, descending? 
Can sucli force 

Of waters issue from a British source, 

Or hath not Pindusfed thee, where theband 
Of Patriots scoop their freedom out, with 
hand 5 

Desperate os thine? Or come the in¬ 
cessant shocks 

From that young Stream, that smites tlie 
throbbing locka, 

Of Viamala? There I seem to stand. 

As in life’s mom; permitted to behold. 
From the dread cliasm, woods climbing 
above woods, 10 

In pompthatfadesnot; everlasting snows; 
And skies that ne’er relinquish their 
repose; 

Such power possess the family of floods 
Over the minds of Poets, young or old ! 

XI. 

IN THE WOODS OK RYDAL. 

[Composed Pubhshcil 1827.] 

Wild Redbreast! hadst thou at Je¬ 
mima's lip 

Pecked, as at mine, thus Inddly, Love 
might say. 
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A half-blown rose had tempted thee 
to sip 

Its glistening dews; but hallowed is 
the clay 

Which the Muse warms; and I, whose 
head is grey, 5 

Am not unworthy of thy fellowship; 

Nor could I let one thought—one mo¬ 
tion—slip 

That might thy sylvan confidence betray. 

yor are we not all His wthout whose 
care 

Vouchsafed no sparrow falleth to the 
gi'ound ? lo 

Who gives liis Angels ^vings to speed 
through air. 

And rolls the planets through the blue 
profound; 

Then peck or perch, fond Flutterer ! nor 
forbear 

To trust a Poet in still musings bound. 


XII. 

[Composed ?.—Published 1827.1 

When Philoctetes in the Lemnian isle 

Like a Form sculptured on a monument 

Lay couched; on him or his dread bow 
unbent 

Some ^vild Bird oft might settle and 
beguile 

The rigid features of a transient smile, $ 

Disperse the tear, or to the sigh give 
vent. 

Slackening the pains of ruthless banish¬ 
ment 

From his loved home, and from heroic 
toil. 

And trust that spiritual Creatures round 
us move, 

Gnefs to allay which Reason cannot 
heal; lo 

Yea, veriest reptiles have sufficed to 
prove 

To fettered wTetchedness that no Bas¬ 
tille 

Is deep enough to exclude the light of 
love, 

Though man for brother man has ceased 
to feel. 


XIII. 

[Composed ?.—Published 1827.1 

While Anna's peers and early play¬ 
mates tread, 

In freedom, mountain-turf and river's 
marge; 

Or float with music in the festal barge ; 

Rein the proud steed, or through tlie 
dance are led; 

Her doom it is to press a weary bed— 5 

Till oft her guardian Angel, to some 
charge 

More urgent called, will stretch his wings 
at large. 

And friends too rarely prop the languid 
head. 

Yet, helped by Genius—untired com¬ 
forter, 

The presence even of a stuffed Owl for 
her 'o 

Can cheat the time; sending her fancy out 

To ivied castles and to moonlight skies, 

Though he can neither stir a plume, nor 
shout; 

Nor veil, with restless film, his staring 
eyes. 

XIV. 


TO THE CUCKOO. 

[Composed ?.-Published 1827.] 

OT the whole warbling grove in concert 
heard 

Then sunshine foUows shower, the breast 
can thrill 

ike the first summons. Cuckoo! of thy 

i^ith its twin notes inseparably paired, 
'he captive ’mid damp vaults unsunned, 

unaired, ^ 

leasuring the periods of his lonely doom 
■hat cry can reach; and to the sick 

man’s room ., 

.ends gladness, by no languid smile 

:he forflTeagle-race through hostile 

.lay peiish; time may come when never 

rhe \rildemess shall hear the lion roar; 
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But, long as cock shall crow from house¬ 
hold perch 

To rouse the dawn, soft gales shall speed 
thy wing, 

And thy erratic voice be faithful to the 

Spring ! 

XV. 

TO - 

[Composed ?.—Published H35.1 

*' Miss not the occasion: by the forelock take 
That subtle Power, the never-halting Time, 

Lest a mere inonient’s puttlng-ufT should make 
Mischance almost oa hciivy ns a crime.” 

“Wait, prithee, wait!” this answer Les- 
bia threw 

Forth to her Dove, and took no fiirtlier 
heed. 

Her eye was busy, while her fingers flew 
Across the harp, with soul-engrossing 
siKjed; 

But from that bondage when hertlioughts 
were freed 5 

She rose, and toward the close-shut case¬ 
ment drew, 

Wlience the ix>or unregarded Favourite, 
tnie 

To old atfectioiis, had been lieard to plead 
■NN'ith flapping wing for entrance. SVhat 
a shriek 

Forced from that voice so lately tuned 
to a strain 10 

Of harmony !—a shriek of terror, pain, 
And self-repi-oach ! for, from aloft, a Kite 
Bounced,—and the Dove, which from its 
ruthless beak 

k>he could not I'escue, i)eri3hed in her 
sight! 

XVI. 

TIIK INb’ANT M-M-. 

[Cojnposeil ’.—Published 1S27.] 

"L'N'quikt Childhood here by special grace 
Forgets her nature, o|K‘ning like a flower 
lhat neither feeds nor wivstes its vital 
I>ower 

In painful struggles. Months each other 
chase, 

And nought untunes that Infant’s voice; 
no trace r 


Of fretful temper sullies her pur© cheek ; 
Prompt, lively^ self-sufficing, yet so meek 
That one enrapt ^vith gazing on her face 
(Which even the placid innocence of death 
Could scarcely make more placid, heaven 
more bright) 10 

Might learn to picture, for the eye of 
faith, 

The Virgin, as she shone with kindred 
light: 

A nursling couched upon her mother’s 
knee. 

Beneath some shady palm of Galilee. 

XVII. 

TO-, IN HER SEVENTIETH VKAB. 

[Composod 1824.—Published 1827.]. 

Such age how beautiful! O Lady bright, 
^Vllose mortal lineaments seem all refined 
By favouring Nature and a saintly Mind 
To something purer and more exquisite 
Than flesh and blood; whene’er thou 
meet’st my sights 5 

When I behold thy blanched unwithered 
cheek. 

Thy temples fringed wth locks of gleam¬ 
ing whiter 

And head that droops because the soul 
is meek. 

Thee unth the welcome Snowdrop I com¬ 
pare; 

That child of winter, prompting thoughts 
that climb 10 

From desolation toward the genial prime; 
Or unth the Moon conquering earth’s 
misty air, 

And filling more and more with crystal 
light 

As iiensive Evening deepens into night. 

XVIII. 

TO ROTIIA Q-. 

[C'oiu}>o$ctl some years after 1822.—Published 

18270 

Kotiia, my Spiritual Child I this head 
was grey 

When at tlio siw;red font for the© I stood J 
Pledged till tho\» reach the verge of 
womanhood, 
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And slialt become thy own sufficient stay: 
Too late, I feel, sweet Orphan! was the 
day 5 

For steadfast hope the contract to fulfil; 
Yet shall my blessing hover o’er thee still, 
Embodied in the music of this Lay, 
Breathed forth beside the i>eaceful moun¬ 
tain Stream ^ 

Whose murmur soothed thy languid Mo- 
thers ear 10 

After her throes, this Stream of name 
more dear 

Since thou dost bear it,—a memorial 
theme 

For others; for thy future self, a spell 
To summon fancies out of Time’s dark 
cell. 

XIX. 

A GRAVESTONE UPON THE FLOOR IN THE 
CLOISTERS OF WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

[Composed probably 1828.—Published 1829 {The 

Kee}isake)\ cd. 1832.J 

MiserrimuS and neither name nor 
date, 

Prayer, text, or symbol, graven uix)n 
the stone; 

Nought but that word assigned to the 
unknowm, 

That solitary word—to separate 
From all, and cast a cloud around the fate 
Of him who lies beneath. Most ivretched 
one, 6 

JMio chose his e^taph?—Himself alone 
Could thus have dared the grave to 
agitate, 

And claim, among the dead, this awful 
cronm; 

Nor doubt that He marked also for his 
owTi 10 

Close to these cloistral steps a burial- 
place. 

That every foot might fall with heavier 
tread, 

Trampling upon his vileness. Stranger, 
pass 

Softly !—To save the contrite, Jesus bled. 


» The river Rotha, that flows into Windermere 
from the Lakes of Grasmere and Rydal. 


XX. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED AT 
BISHOPSTONE, HEREFORDSHIRE. 

[Composed ’.—Published 1835.] 

While poring Antiquarians search the 
ground 

Upturned with curious pains, the Bard, 
a Seer, 

Takes fire:—The men that have l>een 
reapi)ear; 

Romans for travel girt, for business 
gowmed; 

And some recline on couches, myrtle- 
crowTied, 5 

In festal glee: why not ? For fresh and 
clear, 

As if its hues were of the passing year, 

Da\vns this time-buried pavement. From 
that mound 

Hoards may come forth of Trajans, Ma.xi- 
min-s 

Shrunk into coins with all their warlike 
toil: 

Or a fierce impress issues with its foil 

Of tenderness—the Wolf, whose suckling 
Twins 

The unlettered ploughboy pities when 
he wins 

The casual treasure from the furrow'ed soil. 

XXI. 

1830 . 

[Composed November, 1830.-Piiblished 1835.] 

Ch.vtsworth ! thy stately mansion, and 
the pride 

Of thy domain, strange contrast do present 

To house and home in many a craggy rent 

Of the wild Peak ; where new-born waters 

glide 

Through fields whose thrifty occupants 

abide ^ 

As in a dear and chosen banishment, ^ 
With every semblance of entire , 

So kind is simple Nature, * 

Yet He whoso heart in childhood gave 

her troth 

To pastoral dales, thin-set with mode.t 

May l^^rif judgment strengthen with 
his growtli, 
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That, not for Fancy only, pomp hath Might need for C5omfort, or for festal 


charms; 

And, strenuous to protect from lawless 
harms 

The extremes of favoured life, may honour 
lx)th. 

XXII. 

TnADITION OF OKKH HILL IN DARLEY 
DALE, DERBYSHIRE. 

(Composed probably 1828.—Published 1829 (The 

Keepsake); ed. 1832.] 

’Tis said that to the brow of j'on fair 
hill 

Two Brothers cloinb, and, turning face 
from face, 

Nor one look more exchanging, grief to 

Still 

Or feed, each planted on that lofty place 
A chosen Tree; then, eager to fulfil 5 
Their courses, like two new-born rivers, 
they 

In opposite directions urged their way 
Down from the far-seen mount. No blast 
might kill 

Or blight that fond memorialthe trees 
grew, 

And now entwine their arms; but ne'er 
again 10 

Kmbraced thaso Brothers upon earth’s 
wide plain; 

Nor aught of mutual joy or sorrow knew 
bntil their spirits mingled in the sea 
That to itself takes all, Eternit3’. 

XXIII. 

FILIAL PIETY*. 

(Composed proliably 1828.-PubUshcd 1829 (The 

Casket ); «l. 1832.] 

On the Wnyaldo between Preston and LItchiooI. 

Untouched through all severity of cold; 
Inviolate, what e’er the cottage hearth 

> Thomas Scarisbrick was kllletl by a stroke 
of lightning while building a turf-stack l>ctwccn 
Ormsklrk and Preston In 1779. Ills son James 
flnlshc<l the stack, and while he lived kept It 
In constant repair In memory of the father. 
James dlc<l in 1824, leaving to his grandchildren 
goblets and decanters cut with a turf-slack 
between two trees. (See Mr. J. Bromley’s letter 
to the Athenaiun, .May 17, 1890 .)—Ed. 


mirth; 

That Pile of Turf is half a centuiy old: 

Yes, Traveller! fifty winters have been 
told 5 

Since suddenly the dart of death went 
forth 

'Gainst him who rai.sed it,—his last work 
on earth; 

Thence has it, with the Son, so strong 
a hold 

UjKin his Father's memory, that his 
hands, 

Tlirough reverence, touch it only to re¬ 
pair 10 

Its waste.—Though crumbling with each 
breath of air. 

In annual renovation thus it stands— 

Rude Mausoleum! buttvrens nestle there, 

And red-breasts warble when sweet sounds 
are rare. 

XXIV. 

TO THE author’s PORTRAIT. 

PalnUxl at Ilydal Mount, by W. PlckcrsglU, Esq,, 
for St. John’s College, Cambridge.] 

[Coinposc<l probably 1882.—Published 1886.) 

Go, faitliful Portrait! and where long 
hath knelt 

Margaret, the saintly Foundress, take 
thy place; 

And, if Time spare the colours for the 
grace 

Which to the work surpassing skill hath 
dealt. 

Thou, on thy rock reclined, though king¬ 
doms melt 5 

And states be tom up by the roots, wilt 
seem 

To breathe in niral peace, to hear the 
stream. 

And think and feel as once the Poet 
felt. 

\Vliate’er thy fate, those features have 
not gro\vn 

Unrecognised through many a household 
tear 10 

More prompt, more glad, to fall than 
drops of dew 
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By morning shed around a flower half- The World, sole-standing high on the 

blown; bare hill 

Tears of delight, that testified how true Back turned, arms folded, the unapparent 

To life thou art, and, in thy truth, how face 

I Tinged, we may fancy, in this dreary 

place lo 

XXV. -^Vith light reflected from the invisible 

[Comijosed 1832 or 1833.—Published 1835.] sun 

Why a,t thou sUent! Is thy love a plant Set, like his fortunes; but not set for 
Of such weak fibre that the treacherous 

Like them. The unguilty Bower pursues 

Of absence withers what was once so fair? ^ ^ ^f„ai 

Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant ? And before hzm doth darvn perpetual run. 

XXVII. 

[Composed ?.—Published: voL of 1842.] 


Yet have mj* thoughts for thee been 
vigilant— 5 

Bound to thy service rvith unoe^ing care, ,_He hath put his heart to 

The mind s least generous ivish a mendi- 


For nought but what thy happiness could No- dares to move unpropped u.xm the 
Spealr-Xugh this soft warm heart, once Which Irt hath lodged rvithin his hand 


A J 1 By precept only, and shed tears by rule. 

A thousand tender pleasures, thine and ^y P ^ 

mine, ^ ff 

Be left more desolate, more dreary cold ’ groveller sip his stagnant 

Than a forsaken bird’s-nest filled with 


—must laugh 


snow 

•Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine— 

Speak, that my torturing doubts their end 
may know! 

XXVI. 

TO B. B. H.WDON, ON SEEING HIS PICTURE 
OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE ON THE 
ISLAND OF ST. HELENA. 

^Composed Juno 11,1831.—Published 1832.] 

Haydon ! let worthier judges praise the 
skill 

Here by thy jiencil showm in truth of 
lines 

And charm of colours; I applaud those 
signs 

Of thought, that give the true poetic 
thrill; 

That unencumbered whole of blanlc and 
still, _ 5 

Sky Muthout cloud — ocean without a 
wave; 

And the one Man that laboured to en¬ 
slave 


pool, 

In fear that else, when Critics grave and 
cool 

Have killed him, Scorn should write his 
epitaph. 

How does the Meadow-flower its bloom 
unfold ? 

Because the lovely little flower is free 10 

Down to its root, and, in that freedom, 
bold; 

And so the grandeur of the Borest-tree 

Comes not by casting in a formal mould, 

But from its own divine vitality. 

XXVIII. 

[Composed ?.-PubUshed: vol. of 1S42.] 

The most alluring clouds that mount the 
sk V 

Owe to a troubled element their forms. 

Their hues to sunset. If -"uth raptured 

We wateh their splendour, shall we covet 
And m^^he Lord of day his alow de- 


dine 


5 
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Would hasten, that such pomp may float 
on high? 

Behold, already they forget to shine. 
Dissolve—and leave to him who gazed a 
sigh. 

Not loth to thank each moment for its boon 
Of pure delight, come whensoe’erit may, 
Peace let us seek,—to steadfast things 
attune n 

Calm exi)ectation8, leaving to the gay 
And volatile their love of transient 
lx)wers, 

The house that cannot pass away be oui'S. 

XXIX. 

ON A PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE OF WELLING¬ 
TON UPON THE FIELD OF WATERLOO, BV 
HAYDON. 

(Composed August 31, 1840.—PubllHljcd: vol. of 

1842.] 

By Art’s bold privilege Warrior and Wai> 
horse stand 

On ground yet strewn with their last 
battle’s wreck; 

Let theSteed glory wlule his Master's hand 
I^ies fi.xed for ages on his conscious nock ; 
Bub !)y the Chieftain’s look, though at liis 
side j 

Hangs that day’s treasured sword, how 
firm a check 

Is given to trium])h and all human pride ! 
Yon troiihied Mound shrinks to a sha¬ 
dowy speck 

In his calm prc.sence! Him the mighty deed 
Llatcs not, brouglit far nearer the grave’s 
ro.st. JO 

As shows that time-worn face, for he such 
seed 

Has sown as yields, we trust, the fruit of 
fame 

In Heaven ; hence no one blushes for thy 
naiiTts 

Conqueror, ’mid some sad thoughts, di¬ 
vinely blest! 

XXX. 

COMPOSED ON A MAY MORNING, 1838. 

(Composed .May, 1838.-Publl8hc<l: Sonnet-voJ 

011838.] 

Life with yon Lambs, like day, is just 
wgun, 

YetNature seems totheranheavenlyguide. 


Does joy approach ? they meet the coming 
tide; 

And sullenness avoid, as now they 
shun 

Pale twilight’s lingering glooms,—and in 
the sun 5 

Couch near their dams, with quiet satis¬ 
fied ; 

Or gambol—each with his shadow at his 
side, 

Varying its shape wherever he may 
nm. 

As they from turf yet hoar with sleepy 
dew 

All turn, and court the shining and the 
green, ,o 

^Vhoro herbs look up, and opening flowers 
are seen; 

Why to Ood’s goodness cannot We be 
true, 

And 90 , His gifts and promises between, 
i ecd to the last on pleasures ever new ? 

XXXI. 

ICoini)05Myl ?.—PubllslKHl: vol. of 1842.J 

TiO 1 where she stands flxod in a saint-like 
trance. 

One upward hand, as if she needed rest 
From rapture, lying softly on her breast! 
Nor wants her eyeball an ethereal glance j 
But not the less—nay moi'o—that counte¬ 
nance, - 

Wliilo thus illumined, tells of painful 
strife 

For a sick heart made weary of this life 
By love, long crossed with adverse circum¬ 
stance. 

—Would She were now ns when she hoped 
to pass 

At God’s appointed hour to them who 
tread 10 

Heaven’s sapphire pavement, yet breathed 
well content. 

Well pleased, her foot should print earth’s 
common grass, 

Lived thankful for day’s light, for daily 
bread. 

For health, and time in obvious duty 
spent. 
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TO A PAINTER. 

[Composed 1840.—Publisbed: vol. of 1841] 

All praise the Likeness by thy skill 
portrayed; 

But ’tis a fruitless task to paint for me, 
Who, yielding not to changes Time has 
made, 

By the habitual light of memory see 
Eyes unbedimmed, see bloom that cannot 
fade, 5 

And smiles that from their birthplace 
ne’er shall flee 

Into the land where ghosts and phantoms 
be; 

And, seeing this, own nothing in its stead. 
Couldst thou go back into far-distant 
years, 

Or share with me, fond thought! that 
inward eye, lo 

Then, and then only, Painter! could thy 
Art 

The visual i>owers of Nature satisfy, 

^Vhich hold, whate’er to common sight 
appears, 

Their sovereign empire in a faithful 

heart. | 

0 

XXXIII. 

ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

[Composed 1840.—Published: vol. of 1842.] 

Though I beheld at first with blank sur¬ 
prise 

This Work, I now have gazed on it so 
long 

I see its truth \nth unreluctant eyes; 

O, my BelovM ! I have done thee wrong, 
Conscious of blessedness, but, whence it 
sprung, 5 

Ever too heedless, as I now perceive: 
Mom into noon did pass, noon into eve. 
And the old day was welcome as the 
young, 

As welcome, and as beautiful—in sooth 
More beautiful, as being a thing more 
holy: lo 

Thanks to thy virtues, to the eternal 
youth 
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Of all thy goodness, never melancholy; 

To thy large heart and humble mind, that 
cast 

Into one vision, future, present, past. 

XXXIV. 

[Composed 1838.—Published: Sonnet-voL of 1838.] 

Hark ! ’tis the Thrush, undaunted, unde- 
prest. 

By twiUght premature of cloud and rain; 
Nor does that roaring wind deaden his 
strain 

Who carols thinking of his Love and nest, 
And seems, as moi*e incited, still more 
blest. 5 

Thanks; thou hast snapped a fireside 
Prisoner’s chain, 

Exulting Warbler! eased a fretted brain, 
And in a moment charmed my cares torest. 
Yes, I udll forth, bold Bird ! and front 
the blast, 

That we may sing together, if thou wilt, 
So loud, so clear, my Partner through 
life’s day, n 

Mute in her nest love-chosen, if not love- 
built 

Like thine, shall gladden, as in seasons 
past. 

Thrilled by loose snatches of the social 
Lay. 

XXXV. 

[Composed 1838 .—Published: Sonnet-vol. of 1838.J 

’Tis He whose yester-evening’s high dis¬ 
dain 

Beat back the roaring storm—but how 
subdued 

His day-break note, a sad vicissitude! 
Does the hour’s drowsy weight his glee 
restrain? 

Or, like the nightingale, her joyous vein 5 
Pleased to renounce, does this dear Thrubli 

attune ^ , 

His voice to suit the temper of yon Moon 
Doubly depressed, setting, and m her 

wane ? , r, ^ 

j Rise, tardy Sun! and let the Songster 

prove . , . 

(The balance trembling between night 

and mom 
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No longer) with what ecstasy upborae 

He can rx)ur forth his spirit. In heaven 
alx)ve. 

And earth below, they best can serve true 
gladness 

Wlio nieet most feelingly the calls of 
sadness. 

XXXVI. 

(Composed 1837.—Published: Sonnet-vol. of 18.38.J 


Can i)omp and sliow allay one heart-bom 
grief? 

Pains which the World inflicts can she 
requite? lo 

Not for an interval however brief; I 
The silent thoughts that search for stead¬ 
fast light, ' 

Love from lier depths, and Duty in her \ 

miKht, ‘ 

And Faith—these only yield secure relief, y 


Oh what a Wreck ! how changed in mien 
and speech! 

Yet—though dread Powers, that work in 
mystery, spin 

Entanglings of the brain; though shadows 
stretch 

O'er the chilled heart—reflect; far, far 
within 

Hers is a holy Being, freed from Sin. 5 

She is not what .she seems, a forlorn 
wretch. 

But delegated Spirits comforts fetch 

To Her from heights that Keason may 
not win. 

Like Children, She is privileged to Ijold 

Divine communion; !x)th do live and 
move, 10 

Wliate’er to shallow Faith their ways 
unfold, 

Inly illumined by Heaven's pitying love; 

Tjove pitying innocence, not long to last. 

In them—in Her our sins and sorrows 
past. 


XXXVII. 

ICoinposc<lMareh 8 ,lS 12 .-Publt 3 hwl:voI.oflS 42 .j 

Intent on gathering wool from hedge 
and brake 

"V (HI busy Little-ones rejoice that soon 

A poor old Dame will bless them for the 
l>oon: 

Great is their glee while flake they add to 
flake 

With rival earnestness; far other strife 5 

riian will hereafter move them, if they 
make 

Paatime their idol, give their day of life 

To pleasure snatched for reckless plea¬ 
sure’s sake. 


XXXVIII. 

A PLEA FOR AUTHORS. 

(Composed May. 1833.—Published; Sonnet-vol. of 

1888.J 

Failing impartial measure to dispense 

To every suitor. Equity is lame; 

And social Justice, stript of reverence 

For natural rights, a mockery and a 
shame; 

Law but a servile dupe of false pretence, 

If, guarding grossest things from common 
claim 6 

Now and for ever, She, to works that 
came 

From mind and spirit, grudge a short¬ 
lived fence. 

“What! lengthened privilege, a lineal tie. 

For Books Yes, heartless Ones, or be it 
proved 10 

That ’tis a fault in Us to have lived and 
loved 

Likeothers,withliko temporal hopes todie; 

No public harm that Genius from her 
course 

Be turned; and streams of truth dried 
ui>, even at their source! 


XXXIX, 


VALEDICTORY SONNET. 

Closing tho Volume of Sonnets published In 1838. 

(Composed 18S8.—PubUsbed: Sounct-vol. of ISSS.] 

Serving no haughty Muse, my hands 
have here 

Disposed some cultured Flowerets (drawn 
from siK>t3 

\\!u?re they bloomed singly,*or in scat¬ 
tered knots,) 
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Eacli kind in several beds of one par¬ 
terre ; 

Both to allure the casual Loiterer, 5 

And that, so placed, my Niu'slings may 
requite 

Studious regard mth opportune delight, 
Xor be unthanked, unless I fondly err. 

But metaphor dismissed, and thanks 
apart. 

Reader, farewell! My last words let them 
i)e— 10 

If in this book Fancy and Truth agree ; 

If simple Nature trained by careful Art 
Through It have won a passage to thy 
heart; 

Grant me thy love, I crave no other fee ! 

XL.. 

t 

TO THE REV. CHRISTOfftER WORDSWORTH, 
D.D., MASTER OF HARROW SCHOOL, 

After the perusal of his " Theophllus Angllcanus," 

recently published. 

[Composed December 11,1843.—Published 1845.] 

Enlightened Teacher, gladly from thy 
hand 

Have I received this proof of pains be¬ 
stowed 

By Thee to guide thy Pupils on the 
road 

That, in our native isle, and every land, 
The Church, when trusting in divine 
command ^ 

And in her Catholic attributes, hath trod: 
O may these lessons be with profit scanned 
To thy heart’s wish, thy labour blest by 
God! 

So the bright faces of the young and 
gay 

Shall look more bright—the happy, 
happier still; 10 

Catch, in the pauses of their keenest 
play, 

^lotions of thought which elevate the 
will 

And, like the Spire that from your classic 
HUl 

Points heavenward, indicate the end and 
way. 


XLI. 

TO THE PLANET VENUS, 

Upon its approximation (m an Evening Star) to 
the Earth, January, 1838. 

[Composed January, 1838.—Published: Sonnet- 

vol. of 1838.] 

What strong allurement draws, what 
spirit gruitles* 

Thee, Vesper! brightening still, as if the 
nearer 

Thou com’st to man’s abode the spot grew 
dearer 

Night after night? True is it Nature 
hides 

Her treasures less and less.—Man now 
presides 5 

In power, where once he trembled in his 
weakness; 

Science advances with gigantic strides; 

But are we aught enriched in love and 
meekness ? 

Aught dost thou see, bright Star! of pure 
and wise 

More than in humbler times graced human 
story; 10 

That makes our hearts more apt to sym¬ 
pathize 

With heaven, our souls more fit for future 
glory, 

When earth shall vanish from our closing 
eyes. 

Ere we lie down in our last dormitory ? 

XLIL 

[Composed December 24, 1842.—Published 1845.] 

Wansfell!^ this Household has a fa¬ 
voured lot, 

Living vvith liberty on thee to gaze. 

To watch while Mom first crowns thee 
with her rays. 

Or when along thy breast serenely float 

Evening's angelic clouds. Yet neer a 

note T» j 

Hath sounded (shame upon the Bard!) 

thy praise 

For all that thou, as if from heaven, hast 

brought_ 

1 The HiU that rises to the south-east, above 

Ambleslde. 
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Of glory lavislied on our quiet days. 
Bountiful Son of Eartli! when we are 
gone 

From every object dear to mortal siglit, 10 
As soon we shall be, may these words 
attest 

How oft, to elevate our spirits, shone 
Thy visionary majesties of light. 

How in thy j)enaive glooms our hearts 
found rest. 

XLIU. 

[Composed January 1,1843.—PuhlLslicd 1845.] 

While beams of orient light shoot wide 
and high, 

Deej> in the vale a little rural Town* 
Breathes forth a cloud-like creature of its 
own, 

That mounts not toward the radiant 
morning sky. 

But, with a less ambitious sympathy, 5 
Hangs o’er its Parent waking to the cares 
Trouble.s and toils that every day pre¬ 
pares. 

80 Fancy, to tl»e musing Poet’s eye, 
Endears that Lingerer. And how blest 
l>er sway, 

(Like influence never may my soul reject), 
If tlio calm Heaven, now to its zenith 
decked ii 

Witli glorious forms in numl)erleas arraj’, 
To the lone shepherd on tlio hills discloso 
Gleams from a world in which the saints 
repose. 

XLH'. 

[Composed ?.—Publlshod 1927.] 

In’ my mind’s eye a Temple, like n cloud 
Slowly surmounting some invidious hill, 
Rose out of darkness: the bright Work 
stocKl still; 

And might of its own beauty have been 
proud, 

But it was fashioned and to God was 
vowed ^ 

By Virtues that diffused, in every part, 
Spirit divine througli forms of human art: 


• Atublcslde. 


Faith had her arch—her arch, when grinds 
blow loud, 

Into the consciousness of safety thrilled; 

And Love her towers of dread foundation 
laid 10 

Under the grave of things; Hope hod her 
spire 

Star-high, and pointing still to some* 
thing higher; 

Trembling I gazed, but heard a voice—it 
said, 

“Hell-gates are powerless Phantoms 
when ir<? build.” 

XLV. 

ON THE PROJECTED KENDAL AND 
WINDERMERE RAILWAY. 

[Composed Octol)cr 12.1844.—Published In pam¬ 
phlet Kendal and Windermere 
ed. 1845.1 

Is then no nook of English ground secure 

From rasli assault?^ Schemes of retire¬ 
ment sown 

In youth, and ’mid the busy world kept 
pure 

As when their earliest flowers of hoi>e 
were blown, 

Must perishhow can they this blight 
endure? 5 

And must he too the nithless change be¬ 
moan 

Who scorns a false utilitarian lure 

’Mid his paternal fields at random thrown? 

Baffle the threat, bright Scene, from Or- 
rest-head 

Given to the pausing traveller’s rapturous 
glance: 10 

Plead for thy peace, thou beautiful ro¬ 
mance 


* The degree and kind of attachment which 
nmny of the yeomanry feel to their small In¬ 
heritances can scairccly be oTor-rate*!. Near the 
house of one of them stands a magnificent tree, 
which a neighbour of the owner advised him to 
fell for profit’s sake. “ Foil It 1" exclaimed the 
yeoman, “I had rather fall on my knees and 
worship lU" It hapi>ons, I bollovo, that the In¬ 
tended railway would pass through this little 
pro])erty, and I lu)po that an ajvology for the 
answer will not bo thoxight necessary by one 
who enters Into the strength of the feeling. 
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Of nature; and, if human hearts be dead. 

Speak, passing winds; ye torrents, ^\^th 
your strong 

And constant voice, protest against the 
uTong. 

XLVI. 

[Composed 1844 .—Published along with XLV.] 

Proud were ye, Mountains, when, in times 
of old, 

Your patriot sons, to stem invasive war. 

Intrenched your brows; ye gloried in each 
scar: 

Now, for your shame, a Power, the Thirst 
of Gold, 

That rules o’er Britain like a baneful star, 

Wills that your peace, your beauty, shall 

be sold, _ ^ 

And clear way made for her triumphal car 

Through the beloved retreats your arms 
enfold ! 

Hear YE that Whistle? As her long-linked 
Train 

Swept onwards, did the vision cross your 
riew ? 

Yes, ye were startled;—and, in balance 
true. 

Weighing the mischief with the promised 
gain, 

^lountains, and Vales, and Floods, I call 
on you 

To share the passion of a just disdain. 


XLVII. 

AT FURNESS ABBEY. 

[Composed probably 1845.—Published 1845.] 

Here, where, of havoc tired and rash 
undoing, 

Man left this Structure to become Time s 

prey, , 

A soothing spirit follows in the way 
That Nature takes, her counter-work pur- 

suing. 1 

See how her ivy clasps the sacred Kuin, 5 . 


Fall to prevent or beautify decay ; 

And, on the mouldered walls, how bright, 

how gay, , 

The flowers in pearly dews their bloom 

reneudng I 

Thanks to the place, blessings upon the 
hour; 

Even as I speak the rising Sun's first 
smile 

Gleams on the grass-croumed top of yon 
tall Tower, 

Whose cawing occupants with joy pro- 
claim 

Prescriptive title to the shattered pile, 
Where, Cavendish, thine seems nothing 
but a name! 


xLvni. 

AT FURNESS ABBEY. 

[Composed June 21, 1845 .-Published 1845.] 

Well have yon Railway Labourers to 
THIS ground 

Withdrawn for noontide rest. They sit, 
they walk 

Among the Ruins, but no idle talk 
Is heard; to grave demeanour all are 
bound; 

And from one voice a Hymn with tuneful 

sound , ^ j 

Hallows once more the long-deserted 

Quire 

And thrills the old sepulchral earth, a- 

round- , 

Others look up, and ^vith fixed eyes ad- 

mire 

That udde-spanned arch, wondering liou 
it was raised, 

To keep, so high in air, its strength and 

10 

^ace: 

All seem to feel the spirit of the 

And by the general reverence Ood is 

ProfaneD^poilers, stand ye 

YTiile thus these simple-hearted men are 
moved? 



MEMOEIALS OF A TOUE IE SCOTLAED, 

1803. 
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I. 

DEPARTURE 

FROM THE VALE OF GRA.SMERE. AUGUST* 

1803. 

(Composed 1811Puhllshcd 1827.] 

The gentlest Sha<le that walked £Iysian 
plains 

Miglit sometimes covet dissoluble chains; 
Kven for the tenants of the zone that lies 
liej ond the stars, celestial Para<li8e, 
Metliinks ’twould heighten joy, to over¬ 
leap 5 

At will the crystal battlements, and peep 
Into some other region, though less fair. 
To see how things are made and managed 
there. 

Change for the worse might please, in¬ 
cursion bold 

Into the tracts of darkness and of cold: lo 
O’er Limlx) lake with aery flight to steer, 
And on the verge of Chaos hang in fear. 
Such animation often do I find, 
l^ower in my breast, wings growing in my 
mind. 

Then, when some rock or hill is overj^ast, 
Perchance without one look l)ehind me 
cast, i6 

Some barrier with which Nature, from 
the birth 

Of things, has fenced this fairest spot on 
earth. 

O pleasant transit, Grasmere! to resign 
Such happy fields, abodes so calm as thine; 
Not like an outcast with himself at strife; 
The slave of business, time, or care for life. 


> Originally the opening lines of the EpiMU 
to Sir (Jeorge lifaumont. See p. 621 .—Ed. 


But moved by choice; or, if constrained 
in part, 

Yet still ^vith Nature's freedom at the 
heart;— 24 

To cull contentment upon wildest shore.s 
And luxuries extract from bleakest moors; 
With prompt embrace all beauty to enfold. 
And having rights in all that we l>ehold. 
—Then why these lingering steps?—A 
bright adieu, 29 

For abrief absence, provesthat loveistnie; 
Ne’er can the w’ay be irksome or forlorn 
That winds into itself for sweet ret\mi. 

IT. 

AT THE GRAVE OF BURNS. 

1803. 

YEARS AFTER HIS DEATH. 

[Composed partly before 1807.—P\il)llshcil: vol, 

of 1842] 

I SHIVER, Spirit fierce and lK)ld, 

At thought of w’hat I now behold: 

As vapours breathed from dungeons cold 
Strike pleasure dead, 

So sadness comes from out the mould 5 
Where Bums is laid. 

And have I then thy bones so near, 

And thou forbidden to appear? 

As if it were thyself that’s here 

I shrink with pain; 10 

And l)oth my wishes and my fear 
Alike are vain. 

Off weight—nor press on weight!—away 
Dark thoughts!—they came, hut not to 
stay; 

With chastened feelings would I pay 15 
The tribute due 

To him, and aught that hides his clay 
From mortal view. 


QYlcmoriftfe of o '2^our iix 1803. 
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Fresh as the flower, whose modest worth 
H p sang, Ids genius “glinted” forth, 20 
Rose like a star that toucldng eartli, 

For so it seems, 

Doth glorify its humble birth 
With matchless beams. 

The piercing eye, the thoughtful brow, 25 
The struggling heart, where be they now? 
Full soon the Aspirant of the plough. 

The prompt, the brave. 

Slept, with the obscxirest, in the low 

And silent grave. 3 ° 

I mourned with thousands, but as one 
More deeply grieved, for He was gone 
^^T^ose light I hailed when first it shone, 
And showed my youth 34 

How Verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth. 

Alas! where’er the current tends, 

Regret pursues and wth it blends,— 
Huge Criffel’s hoary top ascends 

By Skiddaw seen,— 4 ° 

Neighbours we were, and loving friends 
We might have been; 

True friends though diversely inclined; 
But heart with heart and mind with mind, 


Soul-moving sight I 

Yet one to which is not denied 65 

Some sad delight. 

For he is safe, a quiet bed 

Hath early found among the dead. 

Harboured where none can be misled, 

Wronged, or distrest; 70 

And surely here it may be said 
That such are blest. 

And oh for Thee, by pitying grace 
Checked oft-times in a devious race. 

May He, who halloweth the place 75 
Where Man is laid, 

Receive thy Spirit in the embrace 
For which it prayed! 

Sighing I turned away; but ere 
Night fell I heard, or seemed to hear, 80 
Music that sorrow comes not near, 

A ritual hymn, 

Chanted in love that casts out fear 
By Seraphim. 


Where the main fibres are entwined, 
Thi'ough Nature’s skill. 

May even by contraries be joined 
More closely still. 


50 


The tear will start, and let it flow ; 

Thou “ixHjr Inhabitant below,” 

At this dread moment—even so— 

Might we together 

Have sate and talked where gowans blow, 
Or on wild heather. 

V’liat treasures would have then been 
placed 55 

Within my reach; of knowledge graced 
By fancy what a rich repast I 
But why go on ?— 

Oh ! spare to sweep, thou mournful blast, 
His grave grass-grown. 60 

There, too, a Son, his joy and Pride, 

(Not three weeks past the Stnphng died,) 
Lies gathered to his Father’s side. 


III. 

THOUGHTS 

SUGGESTED THE DAY FOLLOWING, ON THE 
BANKS OF NITH, NEAR THE POET’S 

RESIDENCE. 

45 I [Finished 1839.—Published: vol. of 1842 .] 

Too frail to keep the lofty vow 
That must have followed when his brow 
Was ^vreathed-“The Vision” tells us 

how— 

With h^ spray, 

He faltered, drifted to and fro, 5 

And passed away. 

Well might such thoughts, dear Sister, 
throng 

Our minds when, lingering all too long. 
Over the grave of Bums we hung 
In social grief— 

Indulged as if it were a w'rong 
To seek relief. 

But. leaving each imquiet theme 
Where gentlest judgments may misdeeim 
And prompt to welwme every gleam S 
Of good and fair, 

Let us beside the limpid Stream 
Breathe hopeful air. 


10 
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Knough of sorrow, wreck, and blight; 
Think rather of those moments bright 20 
When to the consciousness of right 
His course was true. 

When Wisdom prospered in his sight 
And virtue grew. 


Yes, freely let our hearts expand, 
Freely as in youth s season bland, 
^Vhen side by side, his Book in hand, 
We wont to stray, 

Our plejisure varying at command 
Of each sweet Lay. 


65 


30 


I low oft inspired must he have trod 
These pathways, yon far-stretching road ! 
There lurks his home; in that Abode, 
With mirth elate, 

Or in his nobl5’-i)ensive mood, 35 

The Rustic sate. 

Proud thoughts that Imago overawe-s 
Before it humbly let us pause. 

And ask of Nature from what cause 

And by what rules 40 

JSlie trained her Burns to win applause 
Tliat shames the Schools. 

Through busiest street and loneliest glen 
.Are felt the flashes of hi.s ikui ; 

He rules ’mid winter snows, and when 45 
Bees fill their hives; 

Deep in the general heart of men 
Uls power survives. 

hat need of fields in some far clime 
Where Heroes, Sages, Bards sublime, 50 
And all tliat fetched the flowing rhyme 
From genuine springs, 

Shall dwell together till old Time 
Folds up his wings? 


S\veet Mercy! to the gates of Heaven 
A This Minstrel lead, his sins forgiven ; 
fJ'bo rueful conflict, the heart riven 
With vain endeavour, 

And memory of Karth’s bitter l eaven . 
Kffaced for ever. 


o:> 


60 


But why to Him conflne the prayer, 

When kindred thoughts and yearnings 
Ix'ur 

On the frail heart the purest share 


With all that live?— 

The best of what we do and are, 

Just God, forgive!* 

IV. 

TO THE SONS OF BURNS, 

AFTER VISITING THE GRAVE OP THEIR 

FATHER. 

(Compos«I partly 1S03.—Published 1807 A 
“The Poet’s grare Is In acorticr of the churchyard. 
Wc looked at it with melancholy and painful re¬ 
flections, rei>eatlng to ctveh other his own verses— 
“' Is there a man whoso judgment clwir,’ etc.” 

—Extract /rotn the Journal oj 
tmj FeHo\c-tra\:eUer. 

’Mid crowded obelisks and urns 
I sought the untimely grave of Bums; 
Sons of the Bard, my heart still mourns 
With sorrow true; 

And more would grieve, but that it turns 
Trembling to you! 6 

Through twilight shades of good and ill 
Ye now are panting up life's hill, 

And more than common strength and skill 
Must ye display ; 10 

If yo would give the l>etter will 
Its lawful sway. 

Hath Nature strung your nones to bear 
Inteiniwranco vnth less harm, beware ! 
But if the PooPs ye shan*, 

Like him can speed 
The social hour—of tenfold caie 

4 

There will be neetl; 

For honest men deliglit will take 
T<» spare your failings for his sake, 20 
Will flatter you,—and fool and rake 
Your steps pursue; 

And of your Father’s name will make 
A snare for you. 

Far from their noisy haunts retire. 

And add your voiees to the quire 1 
That sanctify the cottage fire { 

With service meet; I 

There seek the genius of your Sire, ' 

His spirit greet; 


>5 


* Sec Note, p. 902 , 

a Stannw 11., IIL, w., vlH., published In 1S07 
sUmm 1, V., vl., vlL, publish^ In ISW.-Ed 
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Or wher6 ’mid ** lonely heiglits and liows, 

He paid to Nature tuneful vows; 

Or wiped liis honourable brows 
Bedewed with toil. 

While reapers strove, or busy ploughs 35 
Upturned the soil; 

His judgment with benignant ray 

Shall guide, his fancy cheer, your way ; 

But ne’er to a seductive lay 

Let faith be given; 40 

Nor deem that “light which leads astray 
Is light from Heaven.” 

Let no mean hope your souls enslave; 

Be independent, generous, brave; 

Your Father such example gave, 45 

And such revere; 

But be admonished by his gi-ave. 

And think, and fear! 


V. 

ELLEN IRWIN: 

OR, 

THE BR.^ES OF KIRTLE^. 

[Composed probably 1799 or 1800 .—Published 

1800.1 

Fair Ellen Irwin, when she sate 
Upon the braes of Kirtle, 

Was lovely as a Grecian maid 
Adorned udth wreaths of myrtle; 
Young Adam Bruce beside her lay. 

And there did they beguile the day 
With love and gentle speeches, 

Beneath the budding beeches. 

From many knights and many squires 
The Bruce had been selected; 

And Gordon, fairest of them all. 

By Ellen was rejected. 

Sad tidings to that noble Youth ! 

For it may be proclaimed with truth. 

If Bruce hath loved sincerely, 

That Gordon loves as dearly. 

But what are Gordon’s form and face. 
His shattered hopes and crosses, 


20 


To them, ’mid Kirtle’s pleiisaiit braes, 
Reclined 011 flowers and mosses ? 

Alas that ever he was born ! 

The Gordon, couched behind a thorn. 

Sees them and their caressing , 

Beholds them blest and blessing. 

Proud Gordon, maddened by the thoughts 
That through his brain are travelling, 20 
Rushed forth, and at the heart of Bruce 
He launched a deadly javelin! 

Fair Ellen saw it as it came, 

And, starting up to meet the same, 50 
Did with her body cover 
The Youth, her chosen lover. 

And, falling into Bruce’s arms, 

Thus died the beauteous Ellen, 

Thus, from the heart of her True-love, 35 

The mortal spear rei>elling. 

And Bruce, as soon as he had slain 
The Gordon, sailed away to iSpain; 

And fought with rage incessant 
Against the Moorish crescent. 40 

But many days, and many mouths. 

And many years ensuing, 

This ^v^etched Knight did vainly seek 
The death that he was wooing. 

So, coming his last help to crave, 45 
Heart-broken, upon Ellen’s grave 

His body he extended. 

And there his sorrow ended. 


5 


10 


:;0 


55 


IS 


1 The Kirtle Is a river in the southern part of 
SeoSand on the banka of tvhlch the events here 

related took place. 


Now ye, who ^villingly have heard 

The tale I have been telling, 

May in Kirkconnell churchyard view 

The grave of lovely Ellen; 

By Ellen’s side the Bruce is laid; 
And, for the stone upon his head. 
May no rude hand deface it, 

And its forlorn ^lic jacct! 

VI. 


TO A HIGHXAKD GIRL, 

at ISVEBSNEYDE, upon loch LOMOND. 
[Comiwsed 1803.-Published 180T.] 

SWEET Highland Girl a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower! 
seven consenting 

Their utmost bounty on thy head. 
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And these grey rocks; that household 
lawn; ^ 

Those trees, a veil just Imlf withdrawn; 
This fall of water tliat doth make - 
A murmur near the silent lake; 

This little bay ; a quiet road 
That holds in shelter thy Alxnle— lo 
In truth together do ye seem 
-Like something fasliioned in a dream ; 
Such Forms as from tlieir covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleei)! 

But, O fair Creature ! in the light 15 
Of common day, so heavenly bright, 

I bless Thee, Vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart; 

God shield thee to th5' latest years ! 

Thee, neither know I, nor thy pwrs; 20 

And j'et my eyes are filled with tears. 

With earnest feeling I sliall pray 
For thee when I am far away: 

For never saw I mien, or face, ^ 

In which more plainly I could trace 25 
Benignity and hon»e*bred sense • 
ltil>ening in ixjrfect innocence. 

Here scattered, like a random seed, 
Kemote from men. Thou dost not need 
The embarrassed look of shy distress, 30 
And maidenly shainefacedness: 

Thou wear’st uixju thy fore!iea<l clear 
The freedom of a Mountaineer: 

A face with gladness overspread ! 

.Soft .smiles, by human kindness bred ! 35 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, al>out thee plays; 

^yith no restraint, but such ns springs 
1 * rom quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie Ixjyond tl»e n'ach 40 
Of thy few words of Fnglish si>eoch : 

A l>ondage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life ! 

So have I, not unnioved in mind. 

Seen birds of temiJcst-loving kind— 45 
Thus beating up against the wind. 

What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee who art so lieautiful ? 

0 happy pleasure! here to dwell 
Beside the^ in some heathy dell; 50 

Adoi)t your homely ways, and dress, 

A Sliepherd, thou a Shepherdess ! 


55 


65 


But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality: 

Thou art to me but as a wave 
Of the wild sea; and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could. 

Though but of common neighbourhood. 
What joy to hear thee, and to see ! 

Thy elder Brother I would be, 60 

Thy Father—anything to thee ! 

Now thanks to Heaven! that of its 
grace 

Hath led me to this lonely place. 

Joy have I had; and going hence 
I Ijear away my recompense. 

In spots like these it is we prize 
Our Memory, feel that she hath eyes: 
Then, why should I bo loth to stir? 

I feel this place was made for her; 

To give now pleasure like the past, 70 
Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am I lotli, though pleased at heart. 
Sweet Highland Girl I from thee to part; 
For I, methinks, till I grow old, 

As fair Ijeforo me shall behold, 75 

As I do now, the cabin small. 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall; 

And Thee, the Spirit of them all.! 


VII. 

GLEN ALMAIN; 

OR, TKK NARROW OLEN. 

[Cuinposol probably 1808.~Publlshed ISO?.] 

In this still place, remote from men. 
Sleeps Ossian, in the narrow olkn ; 

In this still place, where murmurs on 
But one meek streamlet, only one: 

He sang of battles, and the breath 5 
Of stormy war, and Wolent death; 

And should, methinks, when all was past. 
Have rightfully been laid at last 
Where rocks were rudely heaped, and 
rent 

As by n spirit turbulent; xo 

Where sights were rough, and sounds 
were wild, 

And everything unreconciled; 

In some complaining, dim retreat. 

For fear and melancholy meet; 
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But tliis is calm ; there cannot be i 
A more entire tranquillity. 

Does then the Bard sleep here indeed? 

Or is it but a groundless creed? 

What matters it?—I blame them not 
^Vllose Fancy in this lonely Spot 
Was moved; and in such way expressed 
Their notion of its perfect rest. 

A convent, even a hermit’s cell, 

Would break the silence of this Dell: 

It is not quiet, is not ease; 25 

But something deeper far than these: 

The separation that is here 
Is of the grave ; and of austere 
Yet happy feelings of the dead: 

And, therefore, was it rightly said 30 
That Ossian, last of all his race ! 

Lies buried in this lonely place. 

viir. 

STEPPING WESTWARD. 

[Composed between 1803-1805.—Published 1807.] 

While my Fellow-traveller and I were walking 
by the side of Loch Ketterine, one flue evening 
after sunset, in our road to a ILit where, in the 
course of our Toiu*, we had bceu hosplUbly 
entertained some weeks l>cforc, wc met, In one 
of the loneliest parts of that solitary region, 
two well-dressed Women, one of whom said to 
us, by way of greeting, “What, you are step¬ 
ping westward 2 ” 

“ Wit AT, you are stepping westivard ?"— 
“ Tea.” 

—'Twould be a wildish destiny. 

If we, who thus together roam 
In a strange Land, and far from home. 
Were in this place the guests of Chance: 5 
Yet who would stop, or fear to advance, 
Though home or shelter he had none. 
With such a sky to lead him on? 

The dewy ground was dark and cold ; 
Behind, all gloomy to behold; 10 

And stepping westward seemed to be 
A kind of heavenly destiny : 

I liked the greeting; ’twas a sound 
Of'something without place or boxind; 
And seemed to grive me spiritual right 15 
To travel through that region bright. 


The voice was soft, and she who spake 
Was walking by her native lake: 

The salutation had to me 
The very sound of courtesy: 20 

Its power was felt; and while my eye 
Was fixed upon tlie glowing Sky, 

The echo of the voice enwrought 
A human sweetness with the thought 
Of travelling through the world that lay 
Before me in my endless way. 26 


IX. 

THE SOLITARY REAPER. 
[Composed between 1803-1805.—Published 1807.] 

Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 

Reaping and singing by herself ; 

Stop here, or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, s 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen ! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


Xo Nightingale did ever chaunt 
^lore welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands: 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings?— 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay. 

Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 
That has been, and may be again. 

mateer the theme, the Maiden ^ng 
As if her song could have no endin„ , 
I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle 
I listened, motionless and still; 

And, as I mounted up the hill. 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more. 


10 
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X. 

ADDRESS TO KILCHURN CASTLE, 
UPON LOCH AWE. 

ICumi'uscil n. 1-3, 1S03; flnLslied “loug after/'— 

IMl.lisbcd 15(27.] 

“ I'rum the top of the hill a most impressive 
scene opened iifKin our view,—a nilnoci C'jvstlc 
on an Island (for an Island the Hood had iiiadc 
it) at some dlsUincc from the shore, l>acke<l hy 
a Cu\c of the MonnUin t'ruaohan, down which 
came a foaming stream. The Oistlc occuided 
every foot of the Island that was visible to u.s, 
appearing to rise out of the water,—mists rest¬ 
ed upon the mountain side, with 8|>ots of sun¬ 
shine; there w:is a inihl desolation in the low 
gro\inds, a solemn gnxndeur in the mountains, 
and the C'iistle was wild, yet 8tj\tely—not dls- 
niantle<l of turrets—nor the walls broken down, 
though obviously a l•uln/■—i’xfracf /rom the 
■Journal of my Companion. 

CiilbD of loud-tliroated War! the moun¬ 
tain Stream 

Itoai-H in thy hearing; l«it thy luuir of rest 
l.s come, and thou art silent in thy age; 
55 avo when tlie wind sweeps hy and 
sounds are cauglit 

Ambiguous, neither wholly tliine nor 
theirs. 5 

Oh! there is life tliat breathes not; 
I’owers tliere are 

That touch eacli otlier to the quick in 
nunles 

Whicli the gross world no sense hath to 

iKUX-eiNe, 

No soul to dream of. What art Thou, 
from eai*o 

f’jist oil—abandoiied by thy nigged Sin*, 
Nor Ijy soft Peace adopted; thougli, in 
place n 

And in dimension, such that thou might st 
seem 

liUt a mere footstool to yon soveix*ign 
Lord, 

Huge Cruachan, (a thing that meaner hills 
Might crush, nor know thatithadsutfeivd 
harm;) i- 

Yet he, not loth, in favour of thy claims 
To reverence, sus|>ends his own; submit¬ 
ting 

MI that the God of Nature hath con¬ 
ferred, 


All that he holds in common with the slat's, 
To the memorial majesty of Time 20 
Impersonated in thy calm decay ! 

Take, tlien, tliy seat, Vicegerent uni'e- 
proved ! 

Now, wliile a farewell gleam of evening 
light 

Is fondly lingering on thy shattered front, 
Do thou, in turn, be paramount; and rule 
Over the iwmp and beauty of a scene 26 • 
Whose mountains, torrents, lake, and 
woods, unite 

To pay thee homage; and witli these are 
joincxl. 

In willing admiration and resiioct. 

Two Hearts, which in thy presence might 
lie called 30 

Youthful as Spring.—Shade of departed 
Power, 

Skeleton of unfleshed humanity, 

The chronicle were welcome that should 
call 

Into the compass of distinct regal'd 
Tile toils and struggles of thy infant 
yeare! 33 

Yon foaming flood seems motionless as ice; 
Its dizzy turbulence eludes the eye. 

Frozen by* distance; so, majestic Pile, 

To the perception of this Age, api>ear 
Tliy fierce beginnings, softened and sub- 
duwl 40 

And quieUxl in character—the Strife, 

The pride, the fury unctmtrollable. 

Lost on the aerial heights of the Cru¬ 
sades ! ^ 

XL 

ROB ROY'S GRAVE. 

tCoiu|>osal between September, 180S-Aprll, 1S05, 

—PubUslicU 1807.1 

The history of Uob Roy Is sufflcicntly' known; 
his gniYo Is near the hcail of Loch Kcttcrine. 
in one of tliosu small plnfuld-llko Burial- 
grounds, of neglected and desolate Hpi>caranc'c% 
which tlio tnivcller meets with lu the High¬ 
lands of ScotlaiuL 

A F.AStous man is Robin Hood, 

Tlie Knglish Imllad-singoFs joy ! 

1 Tlie tradition Is, that the Castle was built by 
a Lady during the absence of her Lonl In I*ales- 
tine. 
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And Scotland has a thief as good, 

An outlaw of as daring mood ; 

She has her brave Rob Roy ! 5 

Then clear the weeds from off his 
Grave, 

And let us chant a passing stave. 

In honour of that Hero brave ! 

Heaven gave Rob Roy a dauntless heart 
And wondrous length and strength of 
arm: 

Nor craved he more to quell his foes, 

Or keep his friends from harm. 

Yet was Rob Roy as wise as brave ; 
forgive me if the phrase be strong ;— 

A Poet worthy of Rob Roy 
Must sconi a timid song. 

Say, then, that he was wse as brave ; 

As uise in thought as bold in deed: 

For in the principles of things 
He sought his moral creed. 


20 


Said generous Rob, “What need of books? 
Burn all the statutes and their shelves: 
They stir us up against our kind ; 

^nd worse, against ourselves. 

“We have a passion—make a law, 25 

Too false to guide us or control! 

And for the law itself we fight 
In bitterness of soul. 

“ And, puzzled, blinded thus, we lose 
Distinctions that are plain and few ; 30 

These find I graven on my heart: 

That tells me what to do. 

“The creatures see of flood and field, 

And those that travel on the ^vind ! 

With them no strife can last; they 
live 35 

In peace, and peace of mind. 

“ For why ’—because the good old rule 

Sufficeth them, the simple plan,- 

That they should take, who have the 

power. 

And they should keep who can. 40 

“ A lesson that is quickly learned, 

A signal this which all can see ! 

Thus nothing here provokes the strong 
To wanton cruelty. 


“All freakishness of mind is checked ; 45 
He tamed, who foolishly aspires ; 

While to the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires. 

“ All kinds, and creatures, stand and fall 
By strength of prowess or of wit: 50 

’Tis God’s appointment who must sway. 
And who is to submit. 

“Since, then, the rule of right is plain, 

And longest life is but a day; 

To have my ends, maintain my rights, 55 
I ’ll take the shortest way.” 

And thus among these rocks he lived. 
Through summer heat and winter snow: 
The Eagle, he was lord above. 

And Rob was lord below. 60 

So was it— woitld., at least, have been 
But through untowardness of fate ; 

For Polity was then too strong— 

He came an age too late; 

Or shall we say an age too soon ? 65 

For, were the bold Man living non\ 

How might he flourish in his pride. 

With buds on every bough ! 

Then rents and factors, rights of chase, 
Sheriffs, and lairds and their domain^ 70 
Would all have seemed but pa.ltry things. 
Not worth a moment’s pains. 

Rob Roy had never lingered here, 

To these few meagre Vales confined ; 

But thought how wide the world, tlie 
times 75 

How fairly to his mind ! 

And to his Sword he would have said, 
“Do Thou my sovereign will enact 
From land to land through half the earth \ 
Judge thou of law and fact! ^ 


“’Tis fit that we should do our part, 
Becoming that mankind should learn 
That we are not to be surpassed 
In fatherly concern. 

“Of old things all are over old, 85 

Of good things none are good enough: 

\ We ’ll show that we can help to frame 
1 ^ world of otli6r stuff* 
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“I, too, will have iny kings tliat take 
From me the sign of life and death : 90 

Kingdoms shall shift about, like clouds. 
Obedient to my breath.** 

And, if the word liad lxx*n fulfilled, 

As might have been, then, thought of joy! 
France would have had her present Boast, 
And we our own Kob Roy 1 96 

Oh ! say not so; compare them not; 

I would not wrong thee, Champion brave! 
Would wrong thee nowhere; least of all 
Here standing by thy grave. 100 

For Tliou, although with some wild 
thoughts, 

Wild Chieftain of a savage Clan I 
Uadst this to boast of; thou didst love 
The liberty of man. 

And, had it Ijecn thy lot to live 105 

Witli us who now behold the liglit. 

Thou wouldst have nobly stirred thyself, 
And battled for the Right. 

For thou wert still the ix>or man’s staj*. 
The ixx)r man’.s heart, the pinir man’s 
hand; 110 

And all the oppre.ssed, who wanted 
strength, 

Hod tiiiite at their command. 

Bear witness many a pensive sigh 
Of thoughtful Herdsman when he strays 
Alone uiK)n Loch Veol’s heights, 115 

And by Loch Lomond’s braes. 

And, far and near, through vale and l)ill, 
Mv faces tliat attest the saipe; 

The i)rtmd heart Hashing thrtmgh the eyes, 
At sound of Rob Roy’s name. 120 

XIT. 

SONNET. 

CO.Ml'OSKL) AT-CASTLE. 

|Coi«i) 080 (l ScptciuUT IK. 1803.-publtshftl 1607.] 

Dkgknkuate Douglas! oh, the unworthy' 
Lord! 

Whom mere de.spite of heart could so 
far plejwe. 

And love of havoc, (ftw with such disease 


Fame taxes him,) that he could send 
forth word 

To level with the dust a noble horde, 5 
A brotlierhood of venerable Trees, 

Leaving an ancient dome, and towers 
like these. 

Beggared and outraged !—Many hearts 
dejdored 

The fate of those old Trees; and oft 
with pain 

The traveller, at this day, will stop and 
ga^o 10 

On wrongs, which Nature scarcely seems 
to heed: 

For sheltered places, bosoms, nooks, and 
bays, 

And the pure mountains, and the gentle 
Tweed, 

And the green silent pastures, yet remain. 

XTII. 

YARROW UNVISITED. 
[Composed 1803.—Published 1807.1 

.See the various Poems the secue of which Is laid 
uiH>ii the luuiks of the Yarrow; In luurt^dnr, 
the exquisite Ilalhul of Humlltou beginning— 
Busk ye, busk yc, my bonny, bonny Brltle, 

Busk yc, busk yo, my winsome Marrow I" 

FnoM Stirling castle we had seen 
The mazy' Forth unravelled ; 

Hatl trod tlie banks of Clyde, and Tay’i 
And with tho Tweed had travelleti; 

And wlieu wo came to Clovenforcl, 5 
Then said my “ winsome Marrow,'* 

" Whato’er Indide, we’ll turn aside. 

And see tl\o Braes of Yan*ow.’* 

“I.^t Yarrow folk,/rtir Selkirk tow'n, 

have Ikhmi buying, selling, 10 

Go Imck to Yarrew, ’tis their own; 

Kach maiden to her dwelling ! 

On Yarrow’s banks let hoixms fetxl, 

Hares co\ieh, and rabbits burrow ! 

But wo will downward with the Twetxl, 15 
Nor t\jrn aside to Yarrew. 

“There’s Galla Water, Leader Haughs, 
Both lying right before us; 

And Dryborough, where with chiming 
Tweed 

Tho lintwhites sing in chonis; 
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There’s pleasant Tiviot-dale, a land 
I^Iade blithe ^vith plough and harrow: 

Why throw away a needful day 

To go in search of Yarrow? 

“ Wliat ‘s Yarrow but a river bare, 25 
That glides the dark hills under? 

There are a thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder.” 

—Strange words they seemed of slight 
and scorn; 

My True-love sighed for sorrow; 3° 

And looked me in the faxie, to think 
I thus could speak of Yarrow ! 

“Oh! green,” said I, “are Yan^ow’s 
holms, 

And sweet is Yarrow flowing ! 

Fair hangs the apple frae the rock,^ 35 
But we udll leave it groudng. 

O'er hilly path, and open Strath, 

We 'll wander Scotland thorough; 

But, though so near, we ^vill not turn 
Into the dale of Yarrow, 40 

“Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Bum-mill meadow ; 

The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow! 

We will not .see them ; will not go, 45 
To-day, nor yet to-moiTOw ; 

Enough if in our hearts we know 
There’s such a place as Yarrow. 

‘ ‘ Be YaiTOW stream unseen, unknown! 

It must, or we shall rue it: 

We have a vision of our ovm ; 

Ah! why should we undo it? 

The treasured dreams of times long past. 
We ’ll keep them, winsome Marrow ! 

For when we ’re there, although ’ tis fair, 
’Twill be another Yarrow! . 5 ^ 

“If Care with freezing years should come. 
And wandering seem but folly,— 

Should we be loth to stir from home, 

And yet be melancholy; 60 

Should life be dull, and spirits low, 

’Tudll soothe us in our sorrow. 

That earth hath something yet to show, 
The bonny holms of Yarrow !” 


XIV. 

SONNET. 

IN THE PASS OF KILLICRANKY. 

An invasion being expected, October, 1803. 
[Composed October, 1803 .—Published 1807.] 

Six thousand veterans practised in war’s 
game, 

Tried men, at Killicranky were an-ayed 
Against an equal host that wore the plaid. 
Shepherds and herdsmen.—Like a whirl¬ 
wind came 

The Highlanders, the slaughter spread 
like flame; 5 

And Garry, thundering down his moun- 
tain-road. 

Was stopped, and could not breatlie 
l>eueath the load 

Of the dead bodies.—’ Twas a day of shame 
For them whom precept and the pedantry 
Of cold mechanic battle do enslave. 10 
O for a single hour of that Dundee, 

Who on that day the word of onset gave ! 
Like conquest would the Men of Eng¬ 
land see; 

And her Foes find a like inglorious grave. 

XV. 

THE MATRON OF JEDBOROUGH 

and her husband. 

[Composed between 1803-1805.-Published 1807.] 

At Jctlborougb, my companion and I went Into 
private lodgings for a few days; and the fol¬ 
lowing Verses were called forth by the charac¬ 
ter and domestic situation of our Hostess. 

Age ! twine thy brows with fresh spring 
flowers, 

And call a train of laughing Hours; 

And bid them dance, and bid them sing; 
And thou, too, mingle in the ring . 

Take to thy heart a new deUght; 5 

If not. make merry in despite 
That there is One who scorns thy power: 
But dance ! for under Jedborough Tower 
A Matron dwells who, though she bears 
The weight of more than seventy years, 10 

Lives in the light of youthful gl^, 

And she vriW dance and sing vnth thee. 


1 See Hamilton’s Ballad as above. 
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Nay I start not at that Figure—tliere! , 

Him who is rooted to his chair ! 

Look at him—look again 1 for he 15 

Hath long hoen of thy family. 

With legs that move not. if they can, I 
And useless arms rt tnmk of man, j 

He sits and with a vacant eye; 

A sight to make a stranger sigh ! 20 

Deaf, drwjping, that is now his doom: 

His world is in this single room: 

Is this a i)lace for mirthful cheer? 

Can merry-making enter here? 

The joyous Woman is the Mate 25 
Of him in that forlorn estate ! 

Ho breathes a subterraneous damp; 

' 15 ut bright as Ves|KT shines her lamp; 

He is as mute as Jedlx)rough Tow’er: 

.She jocund as it was of 5‘ore, 30 

With all its bravery on ; in times 
When, all alive with merry chimes. 

Upon a sun-bright mom of May, 

It rousecl the Vale to holiday. 

I praise thee, Matron ! and thy duo 35 
Is praise, heroic prai.se, and true ! 

With a<iiniration I Ixdiold 

Thy gladness unstdxlued and bold : 

Thy l(X)ka, thy gesture.s all i)re.sent 
The picture of a life well spent: 40 

'J'his do I see; and something more; 

A strength unthought of heretofore I 
Delighted am I for thy sake; 

And yet a higher joy partake: 

()ur 1 luman-nature throws away 45 

I ts second twilight, and looks gay; 

A land of promise and of pride 
l^nfolding, wide as life is wide. 

Ah ! .sec her helpless Charge! onclose<l 
\V'^ithin himself as seems, comjwsed; 50 

To fear of loss, and hope of gain, 

The strife of happiness and i>ain. 

Utterly dead ! yet in the guise 
Of little infants, when their eyes 
Hcgin to follow to and fro 55 

The persons that before them go, 

1 le tracks her motions, quick or slow. 

Her Imoyant .spirit can prevail 
Whore common cheerfulness wo\ild fail; 
She strikes \ipon him with the heat 60 
Of July suns; ho feels it sweet; 


An animal delight though dim! 

’Tis all that now remains for him ! 

The more I looked, I wondered more— 
And, while I scanned them o'er and o'er. 
Some inward trouble suddenly 66 

Broke from the Matron's strong black 
eye— 

A remnant of uneasy light, 

A flash of something over-bright! 

Nor long this mystery did detain 70 
My thoughtsshe told in i)ensive strain 
Tliat she had lx)me a heavy yoke. 

Been stricken by a twofold stroke; 

Ill health of Ixxly; and had pined 
Beneath worse ailments of the mind. 75 

So bo it!—but let praise ascend 
To Him who is our lord and friend ! 

Who from disease and suffering 
Hath called for thee a second spring; 
Repaid thee for that sore distress 80 
By no untimely joyousness; 

Wliich makes of thine a blissful state; 

And cheers thy melanclioly Mate! 

XVI. 

[Coiii|X).so(l ScptcmlxT C.>, Pul>Hshe<l 1S15.] 

Fly, some kind Harbinger, to Grasmere* 
dale! 

Say that wo come, and come by this day's 
light; 

Fly upon swiftest u*ing round field and 
iieight. 

But chiefly let one Cottage hear the tale; 
There let a mystery of joy prevail, 5 
The kitten frolic, like a gamesome sprite. 
And Rover whine, as at a second sight 
Of -near-approaching good that shall not 
fail: 

And from that Infant's face let joy 
appear; 9 

Yea, let our Mary's one companion child— 
That hath her six weeks' solitude begxnled 
With intimations manifold and dear. 
While we have wandered over wood and 
wild— 

Smile on his Mother now with bolder 
cheer. t4 
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XVII. 

THE BLIND HIGHLAND BOY. 

A TAL^2 TOLD BT THE FIRE-SIDE, AFTER 
RETURNING TO THE VALE OF GRASMERE. 

[Composed probably December, ISOC.—Published 

1807.1 

Xow we are tired of boisterous joy. 

Have romped enough, my little Boy I 
•lane hangs her head upon my breast, 

And you shall bring your stool and rest; 
This comer is your ovm. • 

There! take your seat, and let me see 
That you can listen quietly ; 

And, as I promised, I will tell 
That strange adventure which befell 
A poor blind Highland Boy. 

A Highland Boy !—why call him so? 
Because, my Darlings, ye must know 
That, under hills which rise like towers. 

Far higher hills than these of ours ! 

He from his birth had lived. 

He ne’er had seen one earthly sight; 

The sun, the day; the stars, the night; 

Or tree, or butterfly, or flower, 

Or fish in stream, or bird in bower. 

Or woman, man, or child. 

And yet he neither drooped nor pined, 

Nor had a melancholy mind; 

For God took pity on the Boy, 

And was his friend j and gave him joy 
Of which we nothing know. 25 

His Mother, too, no doubt, above 
Her other children him did love: 

For w'as she here, or was she there. 

She thought of him with constant care. 
And more than mother’s love. 3® 

And proud she was of heart, when clad 
In crimson stockings, tartan plaid. 

And bonnet with a feather gay, 

To Kirk he on the sabbath day 

Went hand in hand with her. 35 

A dog, too, had he; not for need. 

But one to play with and to feed; 

Which would have led him, if bereft 
Of company or friends, and left 

Without a better guide. 40 




And then the bagpipes he could blow— 
And thus from house to house would go; 
And all were pleased to hear and see, 

For none made sweeter melody 

Than did the poor blind Boy. 45 

Yet he had many a restless dream ; 

Both when he heard the eagles scream. 
And when he heard the torrents roar. 

And heard the water beat the shore 
Xear which their cottage stood. 

Beside a lake their cottage stood. 

Not small like ours, a peaceful flood ; 

But one of mighty size, and strange ; 
That, rough or smooth, is full of change. 
And stirring in its bed. 55 

For to this lake, by night and day. 

The great Sea*water finds its way 
Through long, long windings of the hills, 
And drinks up all the pretty rills 

And rivers large and strong: 60 

Then hurries back the road it came— 
Returns, on errand still the same ; 

This did it when the earth was new ; 

And this for evermore will do. 

As long as earth shall last. 65 


20 


And, with the coming of the tide. 

Come boats and ships that safely ride 
Between the woods and lofty rocks; 

And to the shepherds with their flocks 
Bring tales of distant lands. 70 

And of those tales, whate’er they were, 
The blind Boy always had his share ; 
Whether of mighty towns, or vales 
With warmer suns and softer gales. 

Or wonders of the Deep. 75 

Yet more it pleased him, more it stirred. 
When from the water-side he heard 
The shouting, and the jolly cheers; 

The bustle of the manners 

In stillness or in storm. 

But what do his desires avail ? 

For He must never handle sail; 

Nor mount the mast, nor row, nor float 

In sailor’s ship, or fisher’s boat. 

Upon the rocking waves. 
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I (is Motlier often thouglit, and said. 

What sin would ))e upon her head 
If she should suffer this: Son, 

\V'hate‘er you do, leave this xmdone; 

The tlanper is so prreat.” 90 

Thus lived ho by Ix)ch Levon s side 
Still sounding xnth the sounding tide. 

And heard the billows leap .and dame, 
Without a shadow of mischance. 

Till he was ten years old. 95 

^V’}lon one day (and now mark me well, 

Ye soon shall know how this Ix'fell) 

He in a vessel of his own 

On the swift flood is hurrying down, 

Down to the mighty Sea. 100 

In s»ich a vessel never more 

May human creature leave the sh<»re ! 

If this or that way he should stir, 

Woe to the poor blind Mariner ! 

For death will bo }»is doom. 105 

Hut s.ay what bears him?—Yo have seen 
The Indian's lx)w, his arrows keen, 

Hare Isjasts, and birds with plumage 
bright; 

(lifts which, for wonder or delight. 

Are brought in ships from far. 110 

Such gdfts had those seafaring men 
Sprciul round that haven in the glen ; 

]‘]a( h hut, perchance, might have its own; 
And to the Hoy they all were known— 

1 lo knew and prized them all. 115 

The rarest w'fus a Turtle-shell 
AVhieh he, ixoor Child, had studied well; 
A shell of ample size, .and light 
As tlio pearly c.ar of Amphitrito, 

Tlmt 8iX)rtivo dolphins drt'w. 120 

And, ns a Coracle that braves 
On Yaga's bre.ost the fri'tful waves, 

I'his shell uixxn the dwp would swim, 
And gaily lift its fearless brim 

Above the tossing surge. 125 


Launched from the margin of a ha}* 

Among the Indian isles, where lay 
His father's ship, and had sailed far— 

To join that gallant ship of xvar, • 

In his delightful shelU 135 

Our Highland Boy oft visited 
The house that hold this i)rizc; and, led 
Hy choice or chance, did thither come 
One day when no one was at home. 

And found the door unbarred. 140 

While there ho sate, alone and blind. 

That story flashed \JiKm his mind 
A l)old thought roused him, and he took 
The shell from out its secret nook, 

And boro it on his head. 145 

He launched his vessel,—and in pride 
Of spirit from Loch IjOvou’s side, 

Stoi>j)od into it—his thoughts all free 
As the light breezes that xvith glee 

Sang through the adventuTOr’s hair. 

A while ho stood xxpon his feet: 151 

He felt the motion—took his scat; 

Still better pleased as more and more 
The tide retreated from the shore, 

And sucked, and sucked him in. 155 

And there he is in face of Heaven. 

How rapidly the Child is driven! 

The foxirth part of a mile, I ween, 

He thus had gone, ere ho was seen 

By any human eye. 160 

But when he was first seen, oh me 
Wliat shrieking and w’hat misery! 

For many saw; among the rest 
His Mother, she who loved him Ixest 
She saw her poor blind Boy, 165 

Hut for the child, the sightless Boy, 

It is the trixmiph of his joy! 

The hravost traveller in balloon, 
Mounting as if to reach the moon, 

Was never half so blessed. 170 


And this the little blind Boy knew; And lot him, lot him go his w’ay*, 

And ho a story strange yet true Alone, and innocent, and gay 1 

Had heard, how in a shell like this For, if good Angels love to w’ait 

An English Ik)y, O thought of bliss! On the forlorn unfortxmate. 

Had stoutly laxmehed from shoi'c; 130 This Child \nll take no hann. 175 
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But now the passionate lament. 

Which from the crowd on shore was sent. 
The cries which broke from old and young 
In Gaelic, or the English tongue. 

Are stifled—all is still. 

And quickly with a silent crew 
A boat is ready to pursue ; 

And from the shore their course they take, 
And swiftly dow*n the running lake 


They follow the blind Boy. 


185 


But soon they move with softer pace; 

So have ye seen the fowler chase 
On Grasmere’s clear unruffled breast 
A youngling of the wild-duck s nest 

With deftly-lifted oar; 190 

Or as the wily sailors crept 
To seize (while on the Deep it slept) 

The hapless creature which did dwell 
Erewhile within the dancing shell, 

They steal upon their prey. 195 


With sound the least that can be made. 
They follow, more and more afraid, 
More cautious as they draw more near; 
But in his darkness he can hear, 

And guesses their intent. 


200 


“ L€i-gha^Lci-gha''—hQ then cried out, 
Lei-oha^Lci-gha'^—with eager shout; 
Thus did he cry, and thus did pray, 

And what he meant w'as ‘ ‘ Keep away, 
And leave me to myself I” 305 

Alas! and when he felt their hands- 

You’ve often heard of magic wands, 

That wth a motion overthrow 
A palace of the proudest show, 

Or melt it into air: 210 

So all his dreams—that inward light 
With which bis soul had shone so bright— 
All vanishedtwas a heartfelt cross 
To him, a heavy, bitter loss, 

As he had ever kno^vn. 215 


But hark ! a gratulatiug voice, 

With which the very hills rejoice: 

’Tis from the crowd, who tremblingly 
Have watched the event, and now can see 
That he is safe at last. 220 

And then, when he was brought to land. 
Full sure they were a happy band, 

Which, gathering round, did on tlie banks 
Of that great Water give God thanks, 

And welcomed the poor Child. 225 

And in the general joy of heart 
The blind Boy’s little dog took part; 
lie leapt about, and oft did kiss 
His master’s hands in sign of bliss, 

With sound like lamentation. 230 

But most of all, Ihs Mother dear, 

She who had fainted with her fear, 
Rejoiced when waking she espies 
The Child; when she can trust her eyes, 
And touches the blind Boy. 235 

She led him home, and wept am.ain. 

When he was in the house again: 

Teai-s flowed in torrents from her eyes; 
She kissed him—how could she chastise? 
She was too happy far. 240 

Thus, after he had fondly braved 
The perilous Deep, the Boy was saved ; 
And, though his fancies had been wild, 
Yet he was pleased and reconciled 

To live in peace on shore. 245 

And in the lonely Highland dell 
Still do they keep the Turtle-shell; 

And long the story will repeat 
Of the blind Boy’s adventurous feat, 

And how he was preserved. 250 


Ao^e.—It is recorded in “Dampicr's "N 
that a boy, son of the capUiin of a 
seated hiLclf In a Turtle-shell, and ^oatcd^l 

it from the shore to his ®!'tlo ii^ 

at anchor at the distance f “ j havo 

sel In which my bUnd Voyager did actually en¬ 
trust himself to the dangerous current of Loch 
Lev^, as was related to me by an eye-witness. 


MEMOEIALS OF A TOUE IIT SCOTLAJ^D, 

1814 . 


♦« 


I. 

bLUUEAi’KI) li\ A BKAUTIFII. RlIN UPON 
ONK OF THE I8BANDS OF LOCH LOMOND, 

A PLACE CHOSEN FOU THE RKTHKAT OF 
A SOLITARY INDIVIDUAI,, FROM WHOM 
THIS HABITATION ACQUIRED THE NAME 
OF 

THE BROWNIE’S CELL. 
[C'uii>l>osc<l pcrlmps 1814.—Published 1820.) 

I. 

To barren heath, bleak moor, and (lUukinK 
fen. 

Or depth of labyrinthine glen ; 

Or into trackless forest set 
\\ ith trees, whoso lofty umbrage met; 
World-wearied Men withdrew of yore; 5 
(Penance their trust, and prayer their 
store;) 

And in the wilderness were Iwimd 
To such apartments ns they found ; 

Or with a new ambition raised; 

That God miglit suitably be praised. 10 

II. 

High lodged the TKurr/or, like a bird of 
prey; 

f)r uhere Inroad watei's ro\md him lay : 
Hut this wild Kuin is no ghost 
Of his devices—buried, lost! 

Within this little lonely isle 15 

There stootl a consocmted Pile; 

Where tapers burned, and mass was sung, 
For them whose timid Spirits clung 
To mortal succour, though the tomb 
Had fixed, for ever fixed, their doom! 20 


III. 

Ui>on those servants of another world 
When madding Power her bolts had 
hurled, 

Their habitation shook;—it fell, 

And perished, save one narrow cell; 
Whither, at length, a Wretch retired 25 
Who neither grovelled nor aspired: 

He, struggling in the net of pride. 

The future scorned, the past defied; 

Still temixu-ing, from tho unguilty forgo 
Of vain wmceit, an iron scourge! 30 

iv. 

Proud Kemnant washe of a fearless Raw, 
Who stood and flourished face to face 
With their ix'rennial hillsbut Crime, 
Hastening the stem decTCOs of Time, 
Bixmght low a Power, which from its 
home 35 

Bui'st, when i-epose grew wearisome; 

And, taking impulse from thoswoixl. 

And, mocking its own plighted word, 

Had found, in ravage widely dealt, 

Its warfare's bourn, its travel's belt! 40 

Y. 

All, all were disi)0ssesse<l, save him wlu^ 
smile 

Shot lightning through this loueb' Isle I 
No right had he but what he made 
To this small spi>t, his leafy shade; 

But the ground lay within that ring 45 
To which he only daivd to cling; 
Renonneing here, as worse than dead. 
The craven few who bowed the head 
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Beneath the change; who heard a claim 
How loud! yet lived in peace with 
shame. 

VI. 

From year to year this shaggy Mortal 
went 

(So seemed it) down a strange descent: 

Till they, who saw his outward frame. 

Fixed on him an unhallowed name ; 

Him, free from all malicious taint, 55 
And guiding, like the Fatmos Saint, 

A pen unwearied—to indite, 

In his lone Isle, the dreams of night; 
Impassioned dreams, that strove to span 
The faded glories of his Clan I 60 

VII. 

Suns that through blood their western 
harbour sought, 

And stars that in their courses fought; 
Towers rent, winds combating with 
woods, 

Lands deluged by unbridled floods ; 

And beast and bird that from the spell 65 
Of sleep took import terrible 
These tyi>es mysterious (if the show 
Of battle and the routed foe 
Had failed) would furnish an array 
Of matter for the dawning day ! 70 

VIII. 

How disappeared He?—ask the newt and 
toad, 

Inhentors of his abode; 

The otter crouching undisturbed. 

In her dank cleftbut be thou curbed, 

O froward Fancy! ’mid a scene 75 

Of aspect winning and serene ; 

For those offensive creatures shun 
The inquisition of the sun! 

And in this region flowers delight, 

And all is lovely to the sight. 80 

ix. 

Spring finds not here a melancholy breast. 
When she applies her annual test 
To dead and living; when her breath 
Quickens, as now. the withered heath 
Nor flaunting Summer—when he 
His soul into the briar-rose; 8° 


Or calls the lily from her sleep 
Prolonged beneath the bordering deep ; 
Nor Autumn, when the viewless wren 
Is warbling near the Brownie s Ben. 90 

X. 

Wild Relique! beauteous as the chosen 
spot 

In Nysa’s isle, the embellished grot; 
Whither, by care of Libyan Jove, 

(High Servant of paternal Love) 

Young Bacchus was conveyed—to lie 95 
Safe from his step-dame Rhea’s eye; 
Where bud, and bloom, and fruitage, 
glowed, 

Close-crowding round the infant-god 
All colours,—and the liveliest streak 
A foil to his celestial cheek ! 
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II. 

COMPOSED AT CORA LINN, 

IN SIGHT OF Wallace’s tower. 
[Comiiosed perhaps 1814.—Publlshetl 1820 -] 

“—How Wallace fought for Scotland, left the 
naiue 

Of Wallace to be found, like a wild flower, 

All over his dear Countrj-; left the deeds 
Of Wallace, like a family of ghosts, 

To people the steep rocks and river banks. 

Her natural sanctuaries, with a local ^ul 
Of independence and stern libertj. —MS. 

Lord of the vale ! astounding Flood ; 
The dullest leaf in this thick ood 
Quakes—conscious of thy power; 

The caves reply with hollow moan; 

And vibrates, to its central stone, 5 
Yon time-cemented Tower! 

And yet how fair the rural scene ! 

For thou, O Clyde, hast ever been 

Beneficent as strong ; ^ 

Pleased in refreshing dews to steep 10 
The little trembUng flowers that peep 
Thy aheU'ing rocks among. 

Hence all who love their country, love 
To look on thee—delight to ros e 

Where they thy voice can hear; lo 

And, to the patnot-wamor s Shade, 
Lord of the vale ! to Heroes laid 
In dust, that voice is dear I 
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Along tliy banks, at dead of iiiglit 
Sweeps visibly the Wallace Wight; 20 

Or stands, in warlike vest. 

Aloft, beiieatli the moon's pale beam, 

A Champion worthy of the stream, 

Yon grey tower’s living crest! 

Bnt clouds and envious darkness liido 25 
A Form not doubtfully descried:— 

Their transient mission o'er, 

O say to wimt blind region flee 
These Shapes of awful phantasy ? 

To what untrodden shore? 30 

Less than divine command they spurn ; 
But this wo from the mo\mtaiTis learn, 
And this the valleys show; 

That never will they deign to hold 
Communion wljoro tlio heart is cold 35 
To human weal and woo. 

The man of abject soul in vain 
Shall walk tho Marathoniaii plain; 

Or thrid the shadowy gloom. 

That .still invests tho guardian Bass, .jo 
Where stoocl, sublime, Leonidas 
Devoted to the tomb. 

And let no Slave his head incline. 

Or kneel, before tho votive shrine 
By Uri’s lake, where Tell 45 

Leapt, from his storm-vexb boat, to land, 
lleavon’.s Instrument, for by his hand 
That day tlio Tyrant fell. 

III. 

EFFUSION 

IN THE rr,E;\suKE-anouNn on the b.\nks 

OF THE BKAN, NEAU DUNKKLD. 

(Composed 1814 (?).—Published l>i27.] 

“The waterfall, by a loud roaring, warne«l us 
when we nuist expect It Wo were first, liow- 
ever, condrictod Into a small apartment, where 
tho (lardoncr desired ns to look at a picture 
of Osslaii, which, while ho wn.s tcUlng the hls- 
toiy of tho young Artist who executed the 
work, dlsjippeared. parting In the middle— 
flying asunder as by tho touch of magic—and 
lo! wo are at the entrance of n splendid apart¬ 
ment, which WHS almost tllrzy an<l allvo with 
waterfalls, that tumhlcd in all directions; Uie 
great cascade, opposite tho window, which 
faced us, being reflecte.1 in Innumerable mir¬ 


rors ui>on the ceiling and against tbo walls.”— 
£xtract from the Journal qf my Felloxc-TrOf 
vcUcr. 

Wh.vt He—who, mid the kindred throng 
Of Heroes that inspire<l his song, 

Doth yet frequent the hill of storms. 

The stars dim-twinkling through their 
forms I 

What! Ossian here—a painted Thrall, 5 
M\ite fixture on a stuccoed wall; 

To serve—an unsuspected screen 
For show that must not yet bo seen; 

And, when the moment comes, to part 
And vanish by mysterious art; 10 

Head, harp, and body, split asunder. 

For ingress to a world of wonder: 

A gay saloon, with waters dancing 
Upon the sight wherever glancing; 

One loud cascade in front, and lo! 15 

A thousand like it, white as snow— 
Streams on the walla, and torrent-foam 
As active round tho hollow dome. 

Illusive cataracts 1 of their terrors 
Not stripped, nor voiceless in the mirrors, 
That catch the pageant from the flood 21 
Thundering a<lown a rocky wood. 

Wlmt pains to da/r.le and confound ! 

\\nmt strife of colour, shape and sound 
In this quaint medley, that might seem 25 
Devised out of a sick man's dream 1 
Strange scene, fantastic and uneasy 
As over made a maniac diz/.y, 

When disenchanted from the mood 
That loves on sullen tho\ight8 to brood! 30 

0 Nature—in thy changeful visions, 
Through all thy most abnipt transitions 
Smooth, gracef»>l, tender, or s\iblime— 
Ever averse to pantomime. 

Thee neither do they know nor us 35 
Tliy servants, who can trifio thus; 

Else verily tho sober powers 

Of nxk that frowis, and stream that 

* real's, 

Exalted by congenial sway 

Of Spirits and tho undying Lay, 40 

And Names that moulder not away, 

Had wakened some redeeming thought 
More worthy of tliis favoured Spot; 
Hecallod some feeling—to set free 
The Bard from such indignity! 4 S 
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The Effi^es^ of a valiant Wight 
I once beheld, a Templar Knight; 

Kot prostrate, not like those that rest 
On tombs, with palms together pi*est, 

But sculptured out of living stone, 50 
And standing upright and alone. 

Both hands with rival energy 
Employed in setting his sword free 
From its dull sheath—stern sentinel 
Intent to guard St. Robert’s cell; 55 

As if wth memory of the affray 
Far distant, when, as legends say, 

The Monks of Fountain’s thronged to 
force 

From its dear home the Hermit’s corse. 
That in their keeping it might lie, 60 
To crown their abbey’s sanctity. 

So had they rushed into the grot 
Of sense despised, a world forgot. 

And toi-n him from his loved retreat, 
^^^lel'e altar-stone and rock-he\\Ti seat 65 
Still hint that quiet best is found, 

Even by the Living, under ground ; 

But a bold Knight, the selfish aim 
Defeating, put the Monks to shame. 

There where you see his Image stand 70 
Bare to the sky, wth threatening brand 
\Vhich lingering Nid is proud to show 
Reflected in the pool lx*low. 

Thus, like the men of earliest days, 

Our sires set forth their grateful praise: 
Uncouth the workmansliip, and i-ude ! 76 
But, nursed in moimtain solitude. 

Might some aspiring artist dare 
To seize whate’er, through misty air, 

A ghost, by glimpses, may present 80 
Of imitable lineament, 

And give the phantom an array 
That less should scorn the abandoned clay; 
Then let him hew ^vith patient stroke 
An Ossian out of mural rock, 85 

And leave the figurative Man— 

Upon thy margin, roaring Bran !— 

Fixed, like the Templar of the steep. 

An everlasting watch to-keep; 

With local sanctities in trust, 90 

Ikloi-e pi-ecious than a hermit’s dust; 


1 On the banks of the river Nid, near Knares- 
borough. 


And virtues through the mass infused, 
Which old idolatry abused. 

What though the Granite would deny 
All fervour to the sightless eye; 95 

And touch from rising suns in vain 
Solicit a Memnonian strain ; 

Yet, in some fit of auger sharp, 

The wind might force the deep-grooved 
harp 

To utter melancholy moans 100 

Not unconnected with the tone.s 
Of soul-sick flesh and weary bones ; 

While grove and river notes would lend, 
Less deeply sad, with these to blend ! 

Vain pleasures of luxurious life, 105 

For ever with yourselves at strife; 
Through town and country both deranged 
By affectations interchanged, 

And all the perishable gauds 
That heaven-deserted man applauds; no 
When will j'our hapless patrons learn 
To watch and ponder—to discern 
Tlie fi-eshnes-s, the everlasting youth, 

Of admiration sprung from truth; 

From beaiity infinitely growing 115 

Upon a mind unth love o’erflowing— 

To sound the depths of every Art 
That seeks its vnsdom through the heart? 

Thus (where the intrusive Pile, ill- 
graced 

With baubles of theatric taste, 120 

O’erlooks the torrent breathing showei*s 
On motley bands of alien flowers 
In stiff confusion set or sowm, 

Till Nature cannot find her own, 

Or keep a remnant of the sod 125 

Which Caledonian Heroes trod) 

I mused ; and, thirsting for redress, 
Recoiled into the wilderness. 

IV. 

YARROW VISITED. 
SEPTEMRER, 1814. 

(Composed 1814.—Published 1815.] 

(See page 292.) 

And is this— Yarrow?—is the Stream 
Of which my fancy cherished, 

So faithfully, a waking dream ? 

An image that hath iJerished ! 
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0 that some Minstrel's harp were near, 5 
To utter notes of gladness, 

And chase this silence from the air, 

That fills m3’ lieart witli sadness ! 

Yet why ?—a silvery current flows 
With uncontrolled meanderings; 10 

Nor have these eyes by greener hills 
Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 

And, througli her dei)ths. Saint Mar3’s 
Lake 

Is visibly delighted; 

For not a feature of those lulls 15 

Is in the mirror slighted. 

# 

A blue sky l)ends o’er Yarrow vale. 

Save where that pearly whiteness 
Is round the rising sun diffused, 

A tender hazy brightness ; 20 

Mild dawn of promise! that excludes 
All profitless dejection; 

Though not unwilling here to admit 
pensive recollection. 

Wliere was it that the famous Flower 25 
Of Yarrow Vale lay bleeding? 

His IhhI i)erchance waft yon smooth mound 
On which the herd is feeding: 

And hai)ly from this crystal pool, 

Now ijcaceful as the morning, 30 

The Water-wraith ascended thrice— 

.Vnd gave his doleful warning. 

Delicious is the La3’ that sings 
The haunts of happy Tx)vers, 

The path that leads them to the grove, 35 
The leafy grove that covers: 

.Vnd Pity sanctifies the Verse 
That paints, by strength of sorrow, 

The uncoiKiuerable strength of love; 

Bear witness, rueful Yarrow ! 40 

But thou, that didst appt'ar so fair 
To fond imagination. 

Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation: 


Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 45 
A softness still and holy; 

The grace of forest charms decayed, 

And pastoral melancholy. 

That region left, the vale unfolds 
Rich grovas of lofty stature, 50 

With Yarrow winding through the X)omp 
Of cultivated nature; 

And, rising from those lofty groves, 

Behold a Ruin hoary ! 

The shattered front of Newark's Towers, 
RenoNvned in Border story. 56 

Fair scenes for childhood's opening bloom, 
For sportive youth to stray in ; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength ; 

And age to wear away in ! 60 

Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss, 

A covert for protection 

Of tender thoughts, that nestle thei*e— 

The brood of chaste affection.^ 

How sweet, on this autumnal day, 63 
The wild-wood fruits to gather. 

And on my True-love's forehead plant 
A crest of blooming heatlier! 

And wimt if I enwreathed my own I 
'Twere no offence to reason; 70 

The sober Hills thus deck their brows 
To meet the wintry season. 

I see—but not by sight alone. 

Loved Yarrow, have I won thee; 

A ray of fancy still survives— 75 

Her sunshine plays upon thee! 

Thy ever-youthful waters keep 
A course of lively pleasure; 

And glatlsomo notes my lips can breathe, 
Accordant to the measure. 80 

The vapours linger round the Heights, 
They melt, and soon must vanish; 

One hour is theirs, nor more is mine— 
Sad thought, which I would banish, 

But that I know, where’er I go, 85 

Thy geimine image. Yarrow ! 

Will dwell with mo—to heighten juj’, 

And cheer my mind in sorrow. 


POEMS 

DEDICATED TO IIATIOHAL 
lADEPEADEACE AAD LIBEETY. 


PAET I. 


COMPOSED BY THE SEA-SIDE, NEAR CALAIS, 

AUGUST, 1802, 

[Composed August, 1802 .-Publisliea 1807.] j 

Fair Star of evening, Splendour of the 

west, , , . , 

Star of my Country !—on the horizon s 

brink 

Thou hangest, stooping, as might seem, 
to sink 

On England’s bosom ; yet well pleased to 

rest, , . 

Meanwhile, and be to her a glorious 

crest I 

Conspicuous to the Nations. Thou, 1 

think, 

Shouldst be my Country’s emblem; and 
shouldst ^vink, 

Bright Star! with laughter on her ban¬ 
ners, drest 

In thy fresh beauty. There ! that dusky 
spot 

Beneath thee, that is England ; there she 
Ues. 

Blessings be on you both ! one hope, one 
lot, 

One life, one glory !—I, with many a fear 
For my dear Country, many heartfelt 

Among men who do not love her, linge 
here. 


ir. 

CALAIS AUGUST, 1802. 

[Comiwsed .August, 1802.—Published January 20, 
1803 {Moniiiig Po8t^)', 1807.] 

Is it a reed that’s shaken by the wind. 

Or what is it that ye go forth to see? 
Lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low 

degree, . 

Men kno\vn, and men unknown, sick, 

lame, and blind, 

Post forward all, like creatures of one 

kind, j * 1 I 

With first-fruit offerings crowd to bend 

the knee ,r • i. 

In France, before the new-lxim Majesty. 

’Tis ever thus. Ye men of prostrate mind, 

, A seemly reverence may be paid to 

power; 

But that’s a loyal virtue, never soum lo 
In haste, nor springing with a transient 

Wlien truth, when sense, when lilierty 
were flown, . 

What hardsliip had it been to nait an 

Shame on you, feeble HeacUs to slavery 
prone ! __ 

i'r ^^aturcW^ro.,-initials which prolnddy 

1 Ed. 
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III. 


Book 


OOMFOSED NEAR CALAIS, ON THE ROAD 
LEADING TO AUDUES, AUGUST 7 , 1 « 02 . 
(Coni|iosefl August, 1802.—rublislicil 1807.] 

Jones! as from Calais southward you 
and I 

Went pacing side by side, this imblic 
Way 

Streame<l witli the pomp of a too-credu- 
lous day h 

Wlien faith was pledged to new-lx»rn 
Liberty: 

A lioraeless sound of joy wjus in the sky: 5 
From liour to hour the anthjuated Kartli i 
Beat like the heart of Man: songs, gar¬ 
lands, mirth, 

Banners, and happy faces, far and nigh ! 
And now, sole register that these things 
were. 

Two solitary greetings have I heaixh 10 
“ (lood morroH\ Citizm /” a hollow word. 
As if a dead man siMike it! Yet despair 
'J'ouches me not, thougli i>ensivo as a bird 
Whose vernal coverts winter hath laid 
bare". 

IV. 

1 «01. 

lCoiiii>ose4i May 21,1802.—FublLshctl Scj>t«inl*cr 6, 
1802 (il/ornin^ I'Oiftj; January 2?, 1808 (Ibid .); 
1807.] 

I GRIEVED for B\ionai>iirt^*, with a vain 
And an unthinking grief ! The tenderest 
mood 

Of that Mans mind—what can it Iw? 
what food 

Fed his first hopes? what kuowletlgo 
could he gain? 

’Tis not in battles that from youth we 
train c; 

Tlie Governor who must be wise and 
good, 

And temper with the sternness of the 
brain 

Thoughts motherly, and meek as woman¬ 
hood. 

Wisdom doth live with childi'en round 
lier knees: 


s, leisure, i>erfect freedom, and the 
talk 10 

Man holds with week-day man in the 
hourly walk 

Of the mind's business: these are the 
degrees 

By which true Sway doth mount; this is 
the stalk 

True Bower doth grow' on; and her 
rights are these. 

V. 

CALAI-S AUGUST 15, 1802. 

lComi>osc«l Augxist 15,1802.—Publlslaxl February 
2'.5, 1803 (iVorniui/ Pvat); 1807.] 

Festivals have I seen that were not 
names: 

This is young Buonapart6’s natal day. 

And his is henceforth an established 
sway— 

Consul for life. With worship France 
proclaims 

Her approbation, and with pomps and 
games. 5 

Heaven grant thatotherCities may be gay I 
Calais is not: and I have bent my' way 
To the sea-coast, noting that each man 
frames 

H is business .as he likes. Far other show 
My youth here w'itnessod, in a prouder 
time; lo 

The senselessness of joy was then sub¬ 
lime 1 

Happy is he, who, caring not for Poi)e, 
Consul, or King, can sound himself to 
know 

The destiny of Man, and live in hope. 

VI. 

ON TUK EXTINCTION OK TUE VENETIAN 

llKl’UBUC*. 

[ConuHJScd probably August, 1803.—PubUsbeil 

1807.] 

Once did She hold the gorgeous east in 
fee; 

And was the safeguard of the west: the 
worth 

Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 


» July 14. nyO 


a See Note, j). 90S 


3 Ily the treaty of C'ainiH) Fonulo, 1797.—El). 
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■\'enice, the eldest Child of Libertj*. 4 
She was a maiden City, bright and free , 

Ko guile seduced, no force could \-iolate ; 
And, when she took unto herself a Mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 

And what if she had seen those glories 

fade, 

Those titles vanish, and that strength 

Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final 

dfty ♦ 

Men are we, and must grieve when even 
the Shade 

Of that which once was great is passea 
away. 

VII. 

THK KING OF SWEDEN. 

[Composed probably August, 1302.—Publisheii 

180 T .1 


The Voice of song from distant lands 
shall call 

To that great King; shall hail the crownM 
Youth 

Who, taking counsel of unbending Truth, 
By one example hath set forth to all 
How they with dignity may stand; or 
fall 

If faU they must. Now, whither doth it 

tend? , , „ 1. 

And what to him and his shall be the 

end ? . 

Tliat thought is one which neither can 

Nor cheer him ; for the Ulustnous Swede 
hath done 

The thing which ought to be; is raise^d 
above 

All consequences: work he hath begun 
Of fortitude, and piety, and love. 

Which aU his glorious ancestors appro' e 
The heroes bless him, him their rightful 

souh 


VIII. 

TO TOUSSAINT l’OL'VEBTURE 
[Composed probably August, 1802.-l*ublished 
February 2, 1803 {iforninff Pont); 1807.] 

' Toussaint, the most unhappy man of 

men! . 1 u • 

Whether the whistling Rustic tend his 

plough 

Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless 

den;— , 

O miserable Cliieftain ! where and when 
Wilt thou find patience! Yet die not; 
do thou 

Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful 
brow; 

Though fallen thyself, never to rise again. 
Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left 

behind 

Powei-s that will work for thee; air, 
earth, and skies; 

There’s not a breathing of the common 

wind . , ^ 

That will forget thee; thou hast giea 

* 

Thv friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man's unconquerable mmd. 


. see note.-W. (Tbe “ 
r’nat-jvus IV Of Sweden: born 1778, crownea 

^^raWicatcd 1809. See Part II., Sounets :cv, 

XXL—Eb.) 


IX. 

SEPTEMBER Ij 1802. 

[Co.uposeO September I, 

ruary 11.1803 {Morning / out) , lb07.1 

Among the eaprjetm. ac^ “U' Snror^ 

mnce ;; decree or the^govern- 
mSTwe bad a Fellow-passenger who was one 
of tbe expelled. 

We had a female Passenger who came 
From Calais with us, spotless in arraj, 

A white-robed Negro, ajady . 

Yet downcast as a woman ^ o,. 

Meek, destitute, as seemed, of hope 

aim_ 

—-^ suroaiDo^ 

2 Francois of St. Domingo, and 

VOuverture. go'em by tUo 

chief of Al'^Vconvention (1794). He re- 

^ct .-e— - 

, died aaer ten montUs' Im- 

I prlsoument In AprU, l803.-tD. 
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ftlie sate, from notice turning not awa}*, 
But on all proffered intercourse did lay 
A weight of languid speech, or to the same 
No sign of answer made by word or face: 
Yet still her eyes retained their tropic fire, 
Tliat, burning independent of the mind, 
Joined witli the lustre of her nch attire 12 
To mock the Outcast—O ye Heaveps, be 
kind ! 

And ftH}l,thou Earth, for this afflicted Race! 

X. 

COMPOSED I\ THE VAI-LEY NEAK DOVEK, 
ON THE DAY OF LANDING. 

[Composed August 30, 1801—Pul)llshe<l 1807.) 

Here, on o\ir native soil, we breathe once 
more. 

The cock that crows, the smoke that curls 
that sound 

Of lx.‘lls;—those boj's who in yon mea<low- 
ground 

In white-sleeved shirts are playing; and 
the roar 

Of the waves breaking on the elialky 
shore- 

All, all are Knglisli. Oft have T looke<l 
round 

ith joy in Kent’s gieen vales; but never 
found 

Myself so satisfied in lieart Ix^fore. 

Europe is yet in bonds; but let that pass, 
Thought for another moment. Thou art 
free, 10 

My Country! and ’tis joy enough and 
pride 

I'or one hours perfect bliss, to trea<l the 
grass 

Of England once again, and hear and see. 
With such a dear Companion at my side. 

XI. 

SEITEMBER, 1802. nkaK DOVER. 
ICoTiiposcd Scptcinhor. 1802 - PubIWiwl 1807.] 

Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood; 

And saw, while sea was calm and air was 
clear, 

The coast of France-the coast of France 
how near! 

Drawn almost into frightful neighljour- 
hood. 

I shrunk; for verily the barrier flood c 


Was like a lake^ or river briglit and fair, 

A span of waters; yet what power is 
there! 

What mightiness for evil and for good 1 
Even so doth God protect us if we be 
Virtuous and wise. Winds blow, and 
waters roll, 10 

Strength to the brave, and Power, and 
Deity; 

Yet in themselves are nothing! One de¬ 
cree 

Spake laws to them^ and said tliat by tlio 
soul 

Only, the Nations shall l>o great and fi*ee. 

XII. 

THOUGHT OF A BRITON ON THE SUBJUGA¬ 
TION OF SWITZERLAND. 

[ComposctI probably early In 1S07.—Publishtd 

1807.) 

Two Voices are there; one is of the sen. 
One of the mountains; eaeh a mighty 
Voice: 

In both from ago to age thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, Lil>erty ! 
There came a Tyrant, and with ho)y glee 5 
Thou fought’st against him; but hast 
vainly striven: 

Tliou from thy Aljiino holds at length art 
driven, 

Where not a torrent murmurs heard by 
thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear bath l)een 
bereft; 

Then cleave, 0 cleave to that which still 
is left: 10 

For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would 
it l>o 

That ^lountnin floods should tluinder ns 
before. 

And Ocean l)ellow from his rocky shore. 
And neither awful Voice bo heanl by 
thee! 

XIII. 

WniTTEN IN LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 1802, 
K’omposttI September. lS02.-Publislie<l 1S07.1 

O Friend ! I know not which way I must 
look 

For comfort, l>eing, as I am, (tpprest. 

To think that now our life is only drest 
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For show; mean handy-work of crafts- : 

man, cook, . 

Or groom!—We must run ghttering like 

a brook 1,1 * ^ 

In the open sunshine, or we are unblest: ^ 

The wealthiest man among us is the liest: 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense. 

This is idolatry; and these we adore: 10 

Plain living and high thinlang are no 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence. 
And pure religion breathing household 
laws. 

XIV. 


Young Vane, and others who called Mil- 
ton fnend. 

These moralists could act and compre¬ 
hend : ^ 

They knew how genuine glory was put on ; 

Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 
In splendour: what strength was, that 
would not bend 

But in magnanimous meekness. France, 
TLs strange, 

Hath brought forth no such souls as we 

had then. ^ 

Perpetual emptiness ! unceasing change . 
No single volume paramount no code, 

Xo master spirit, no determined road ; 
But equally a want of books and men . 


LONDON, 1802. 

[Composed September, 1802 .-Published 1807.] 

Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this 

hour: , . . _ 

England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and 

Firesi^, the heroic wealth of hall and 
Ijowcr 

Have forfeited their ancient English 

dower _ , ^ 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men , 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, 

power. ^ . 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like 

the sea: . . 

pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way. 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy hear 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


XV. 

[Composed probably l802.-PubUshed 1807. 

Great men have been among us; hands 

that penned . 1 

And tongues that uttered wisdom—better 1 

The later Sidney, ISIarvel, Harnngton, l 


XVI. 

[Composed 1802 or 1803 .-Publishcd April 16. 
ISOZ {Morning Post)) 1807. 

It is not to be thought of that the Flood 
Of British freedom, which, to the oi>en sea 
Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, “with pomp of waters, un¬ 
withstood,” 

Roused thougli it be full often to a mood 
Which spums the check of salutary bands 
That this most famous Stream m bogs 

and sands . ,1 

Should perish ; and to evil 8 °°d 

Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
t-moury of the invincible Knights of o d: 
We must be free or die, who speak the 

That ^Sh^speare spake; the faith and 

morals hold 

Which Milton held.-In every thing we 

Of Ea" a” blood, have titles mani- 
fold. 

XVII. 

jConiposcd 

WHEN I have borne in memory what has 

Great‘NaHons, how ennobling thoughts 

When' men*" change swords for ledgers 
and desert 
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The student's bower for gold, some fears ’Tis his who walks about in the open 
unnamed air, 


I had, my Country—am I to l>e blamed ? 
Now, when I think of thee, and what 
thou art, 6 

Verily, in the bottom of my heart. 

Of those unhlial fears I am ashamed. 

For dearly must we prize thee; we who 
find 

In thee a bulwark for the cause of 
men; lo 

And I by my affection was beguiled: 
Wliat wonder if a Poet now and then, 
Among the many movements of his mind, 
Felt for thee as a lover or a child ! 

XVIII. 

OCTOBER, 1803. 

(Composed October, 1803.—Published ISOT.) 

One might l)elieve that natural mi.series 
Had blasted France, and made of it a land 
Unfit for men; and that in one great 
band 

Her sons were bursting forth, to dwell at 
ease. 

But ’tis a chosen soil, whei*e sun and 
breeze 5 

ShcKl gentle favours: rural works arc 
there, 

And ordinary business without care; 
yiK)t rich in all things that can soothe 
and please! 

How piteous then that there should Ije 
8\ich dearth 

Of knowledge; that whole myriads should 
unite lo 

To work against themselves such fell 
despite; 

Sliould come in frenzy and in drunken 
mirth. 

Impatient to put out the only light 
Of Liberty that yet remains on earth ! 

XIX. 

[Composed 1803 (?).—PublUhcd 1807.] 

Thkuk is a bondage worse, far worse, to 
bear 

Than his who breathes, by roof, and floor, 
and wall, 

Pent in, a Tyrant’s solitary Thrall: 


One of a Nation who, henceforth, must 
wear 5 

Their fetters in their souls. For who 
could be, 

AVho, oven the best, in such condition, 
free 

From self-reproach, reproach that he must 
share 

With Human-nature? Never be it ours 
To sec the sun how brightly it will 
shine, 10 

And know that noble feelings, manly 
ixjwers, 

Instead of gathering strength, must droop 
and pine; 

And earth with all her pleasant fruits 
and flowers 

Fade, and participate in man's decline. 

XX, 

OCTOBER, 1803. 

[Comi)osal Octol»cr, ISOS.—Published 1807.] 

These times strike monied worldlings 
with dismay: 

Kven rich men, brave by nature, taint 
the air 

With words of apprehension and de* 
8i)nir: 

Wliilo tens of thousands, thinking on the 
affray, 

Men unto whom sufficient for the day 5 
And minds not stinted or untilled are 
given, 

Sound, healthy, children of the God of 
heaven, 

Are cheerful as the rising sun in 
May. 

What do we gather hence but firmer 
faith 

Tlmt every gift of noble origin lo 

Is breathed upon by Hope’s perpetual 
breath; 

That virtue and the faculties within 
Are ^dtal,—and that riches are akin 
To fear, to change, to cowardice, and 
death ? 
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XXL 

[Comijosed probably 1803. —Published 1807.] 

England ! the time is come when thou 
shouldst wean 

Thy heart from its emasculating food ; 

The truth should now be better under¬ 
stood ; 

Old things have been unsettled; we have 
seen 

Fair seed-time, better ham'est might have 

been 5 

But for thy trespasses; and, at this day. 

If for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, 

Aught good were destined, thou wouldst 
step between. 

England! all nations in this charge agree: 
But worse, more ignorant in love and 
hate, 

Far—far more abject, is thine Enemy: 
Therefore the wise pray for thee, though 
the freight 

Of thy offences be a heavy weight: 

Oh grief that Earth’s best hopes rest all 
with Thee! 

xxn. 

OCTOBER, 1803 . 

[Composed October, 1803.—Published 1807.] 
When, looking on the present face of 
things, 

I see one man, of men the meanest too! 
Raised up to sway the w’orld, to do, undo. 
With mighty Nations for his underlings, 
The great events wdth which old story 

rings ^ 5 

Seem vain and hollow ; I find nothing 

great: 

Nothing is left which I can venerate; 

So that a doubt almost within me springs 
Of Providence, such emptiness at length 
Seems at the heart of all things. But, 
great God ! *0 

I measure back the steps wdiich I have 

trod; 

And tremble, seeing whence proceeds the 
strength 

Of such poor Instruments, with thoughts 
sublime 

I tremble at the sorrow of the time. 


XXIII. 

TO THE MEN OF KENT. OCTOBER, 1803 . 
[Composetl Oct. 1803,—Published 1807.] 

Vanguard of Liberty, ye men of Kent, 
Ye children of a Soil that doth advance 
Her haughty brow against the coast of 
France, 

Now is the time to prove your hardiment! 
To France be w'ords of invitation sent! 5 
They from their fields can see the coun¬ 
tenance 

Of your fierce war, may ken the glittering 
lance, 

And hear you shouting forth your brave 
intent. 

Left single, in bold parley, ye, of yore. 
Did from the Norman win a gallant 
^v^eath; 

Confirmed the charters that were yours 

No parleying now. In Britain is one 
breath; 

We all are with you now from shore to 
shore;— 

Ye men of Kent, ’tis victory or death ! 


XXIV. 

[Composed ?.—Published 1887.] 

Wh \t if onr numbers barely could defy 
The arithmetic of babes, must foreign 

hordes, , ^ , j u 

Slaves, vile as ever were befooled by 

words. 

Striking through English breasts the 
anarchy 

Of Terror, bear us to the ground, and tie 
Our hands behind our backs with felon 
cords ? 

Yields every thing to discipline of swords. 
Is man as good as man, none low, none 

Nor discipline nor valour can withstand 

The shock, nor dueU the 
When in some great extremity 

A on tbeir own beloved Land 

Risen, like one man, to combat in the 

sight . 

Of a just God for liberty and right. 
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XXV. 

LINES ON THE EXPECTED INVASION. 

1803. 

(C'Jtii{)OsciI 1803.—Published: vol. of 1842.] 

CoMK ye—who, if (which Heaven avert!) 
the Land 

\\'ere with lierself at strife* would take 
j'our .stand, 

I^ikc gallant Falkland, hy the Monarch's 
side, 

And. like Montrose, make Loyalty your 
I)ride— 

Come ye—wlio, not less zealous, might 
display 5 

Lanners at enmity with regal sway. 

And, like the Pyms and Miltons of that 
day, 

Think that a State would live in sounder 
health 

If Kingship bowed its head to Common¬ 
wealth— 

A'e too—whom no discreditable fear lo 
W'ould keep, perhaps with many a fruit¬ 
less tear, 

Vncertain what to choose and how to 
.steer— 

And ye—who might mistake for solx?r 
sense 

.'\nd wise reserve the plea of indolence— 
CNune ye—whate'er your creed—0 waken 
all, 15 

^\'hate'or your tcmiKT, at your Country’s 
call; 

itesolving (this a free-lK)ni Nation can) 

To have one Soul, and jK'rish to a man, 

C)r save this honoured Land from every 
Lord 19 

But Briti.sh reason and the British sword. 

xxvr. 

ANTICIPATION, octoheh, 1803. 

iCoiiipo.scd October. 1803.— Publl.shc«l 1803 {Thf 
Poetical lie{ihter, Hi. 840); ISOI {The Anti- 
(•'(illican); 1807.) 

Shol'T, for a mighty Victory is won ! 

On British ground the Invaders are laitl 
low; 

The breath of Heaven has tlrifted them i 
like snow, 1 


And left them lying in the silent sun, 

Never to rise again !—the work is done. 5 
Come forth, ye old men, now in peaceful 
show 

And gi'eet your sons! drums beat and 
truini>ets blow I 

Make merry, wives! ye little children, 
stun 

Your grandame’s ears with pleasure of 
your noise! 

Clap, infants, clap your hands! Divine 
must bo 10 

That triumph, when the very worst, the 
pain, 

And even the pro8i)ect of our brethren 
slain, 

Hath something in it which the heart 
enjoys 

In glory will they sleep and endless 
sanctity, 

XXVII. 

NOVEMBER, 1806. 

(Composed 1806.—Published 1807.] 

Another year!—another deadly blow ! 
Another mighty Empire^ overthro\vn! 
And Wo are loft, or shall bo left, alone; 
The last that daro to struggle with tho 
Foe. 

’Tis well! from this day forward we shall 
know 5 

Tlmt in ourselves our .safety must bo 
sought; 

Tlmt by our own right hands it must be 
wrought; 

That wo must stand unpropj^ed, or bo 
laid low. 

0 dastard whom such foit>ta 3 te doth not 
cheer! 

Wo shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings 
dear, it 

Wise, upright, valiant; not a servile band, 
^^^lo are to judge of danger which they 
fear, 

And honour which they do not under¬ 
stand. 


* Written after the overthrow of Priusla In tho 
battle of Jena, October 14, 1806.—Er». 
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xxvrii. 

ODE. 

I. 


iConnjosetl probably January, 1816 .—Published 

^ A A ^ 


vol. of 1816.] 


in. 


Who rises on the banks of Seine, 

And binds her temples with the civic 

wreath ? 

What joy to read the promise of her mien! 
How sweet to rest her wide-spread wings 
beneath! 

But they are ever playing, 5 
And twinkling in the light. 

And, if a breeze be straying. 

That breeze she will invite; 

And stands on tiptoe, conscious siie is 
fair, 

And calls a look of love into her face, 10 
And spreads her arms, as if the general air 
Alone could satisfy her wide embrace. 

—ISIelt, PrincipaUties, before her melt. 
Her love ye hailed— her wTath have felt. 
But She through many a change of fomi 
hath gone, 

And stands amidst you now an armed 
creature. 

Whose panoply is not a thing put on, 

But the live scales of a portentous nature; 
That, having forced its way from birth to 

birth. 

Stalks round—abhorred by Heaven, a 
terror to the Earth ! 20 


II. 

I marked the breathings of her dragon 
crest: 

ISIy Soul, a sorrowful interpreter, 

In many a midnight vision bowed 
Before the ominous aspect of her spear; 
Whether the mighty beam, m scorn up¬ 
held, , 

Threatened her foes,-or, pompously at 

Seemed to bisect her orb^d shield, 

As stretches a blue bar of s^hd cloud 
Across the setting sun and all the tiery 

west. 


So did she daunt the Earth, and Gml 
defy! 

And, wheresoe'er she .spread her sove¬ 
reignty. 

Pollution tainted all that was most pure. 

—Have we not known—and live we not 
to tell— 

That Justice seemed to hear her nnal 
knell? 

Faith buried deeper in her o^vn deep 
breast 35 

Her stores, and sighed to find then> 
insecure! 

And Hope was maddened by the drops 
that fell 

From shades, her chosen place of short¬ 
lived rest. 

Shame followed shame, and woe sup¬ 
planted woe— 

Is this the only change that time can 
show? 

How long shall vengeance sleep? Ye 
patient Heavens, how long i 

_Infirm ejaculation ! from the tongue 

Of Nations wanting virtue to be strong 
Up to the measure of accorded might, 
And daring not to feel the majesty of 
right: - *^5 

IV. 

Weak Spirits are there-who woiUd ask. 

Upon the pressure of a painful thing,^ 

_ nr t.lift eacle s wing , 


Tl« Uon-s sinews, or tke eagle’s wing; 

Or let their wishes loose, in £orest-glade. 
Among the lurking powers 50 
Of herbs and lowly flowers. 

Or seek, from saints above, miraculous 

• ^ 

That Man may be accomplished for a 

Whichlik owii nature hath enjoined 

If, whe^that interference hath relieved 

'' lie must sink down to languish 
I„ woi-se than former 

Till the caves roar,—and imwcul y 

Again engendering angu^h. 

The same weak wish returns, ^ 

befoi-e deceived him. 
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V. 

•But Thou, suprerao Disposer ! may st 
not speed 

The course of things, and change the 
creed 

Which hath been held aloft before men’s 
sight 

Since the first framing of societies. 

Whether, na bards have told in ancient 
song, 65 

Built up by soft seducing harmonies; 

Or prest together by the appetite, 

And by the power, of wrong. 

PART 11. 

T. 

ON A CELEBRATED EVENT IN ANCIENT 

HISTORY *. 

[Composed ’.^Published IfilS.l 

A Roman Master stands on Grecian 
ground, 

.\nd to the people at tho Tbthmian 
Games 

Assembled, lie, by a herald’s voice, pro¬ 
claims 

The Liberty of Greece:— tho words 
rel>ound 4 

Until all voices in ono voice are drowned; 

Glad acclamation by which air w.as 
rent! 

And birds, high flying in the element. 

Dropped to tho earth, astonishe<l at the 
sound I 

Yet were the thoughtful grieved; and 
still that voice 

Ha\mts, with satl echoes, musing Fancy's 
ear: ,0 

Ah ! that a Conqueror's words should bo 
so dear: 

Ah ! that a ?>ooh could shed such rap¬ 
turous joys 1 

A gift of that wliich is not to l)o given 

By all tho blended powers of Earth and 
Heaven. 


1 l.c. the proclamation of tho Ul>crty of Greece 
by T. Qulntlus Flamlntntis, tho conqueror of Phi¬ 
lip of Jfaccdon (b.c. 1M).—Ed. 


II. 

UPON THE SAME EVENT. 

[Composed ?.—Published 1S15.] 

4 

When, far and wide, swift as the beams 
of mom 

The tidings passed of servitude repeale<l, 
And of that joy which shook the Isth¬ 
mian Field, 

The rough jEtolians smiled with bitter 
scorn. 

“’Tis known,” cried they, “that ho, who 
would adorn 5 

His enried temples with the Isthmian 
crown. 

Must either win, through effort of his own, 
Tlio prize, or bo content to see it worn 
By more deserving brows.—Yet so yeproji, 
Sons of tho bravo who fought at Ma¬ 
rathon, 10 

Your feeble spirits! Greece her head hath 
bow’od. 

As if the wreath of liberty thereon 
Would fix itself as smoothly as a cloud, 
AVhich, at Jove’s will, descends on Pe- 
lion's top.” 

TIT. 

TO THOMAS CLARKSON, ON THE FINAL PASS- 
INO OF THE BILL FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
THE SLAVE TRADE. MARCH, 1807. 

[Composed Manii, 1807.—Publlshctl 1807-1 

Clarkson ! it w’as an ol>stinate hill to 
climb: 

How toilsome—nay, how’ dire—it was, by 
thee 

Is known; by non(\ perhaps, so feelingly: 
But thon, who, starting in thy fen’ent 
prime, 

Didst first lead forth that enterprise sul>- 
lime, 5 

Has}; heard the constant Voice its charge 
repeat, 

Which, out of thy young heart’s oracular 
seat. 

First roused thee .—0 tme yoke-fellow 
of Tiinei, 

Duty's intrepid liegeman, see, the palm 9 
Is wron, and by all Nations shall be worn! 
The blood-stained Writing is for ever tom; 
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And thou henceforth ^\'ilt have a good , 
man’s calm, 

A great man’s happiness; thy zeal shall find 
ReiX)se at length, firm friend of human 
kind 


IV. 

A PROPHECY. 

FEBRUARY, 1807. 

[Composed 1807 .—Published \m.] 

High deeds, O Germans, are to come 

from you! , , n 1 

Thus in your books the record shall be 

found, 

“A watchword was pronounced, a potent 
sound— 

Arminius !— all the peoplequaked like dew 
Stirred by the breeze; they rose, a Nation, 

true, 5 

True to herself—the mighty Germany,^ 

She of the Danube and the Northern Sea, 
She rose, and off at once the yoke she 

All power was given her in the dreadfxil 

Those new-born Kings ^ she withered like 
a flame.” 

—Woe to them all! but heaviest woe and 
shame 

To that Bavarian who could first advance 
His banner in accursed league with 
France, 

Fii'st open traitor to the German name . 

V. 


A vivid repetition of the stars; 

Jove, Venas, and the ruddy crest of Mai's 
Amid his fellows beauteously revealed 6 
At happy distance from earth’s groaning 

field, . 

Where ruthless mortals wage incessant 

wars. 

Is it a mirror ?—or the nether Spiiere 
opening to view the ab5'ss in which she 

feeds 

Her omi calm fires?—But list! a voice 
is near; 

Great Pan himself low-whisperingthrough 
the ireedd 

“ Be thankful, thou; for, if unholy deeds 
Ravage the world, tranquillity is here !' 


COMPOSED BY THE SIDE OF GRASMERE 

LAKE. 

[Composed 1807 —Published 1819.] 

Clouds, lingering yet, extend in solid bars 
Through the grey west; and lo! these 
waters, steeled 

By breezeless air to smoothest polish, yield 

1 Le The heads of twelve sovereign houses of 
the Empire who, by treaty signed at Paris <July 

12.1806) declared themselves finally severed horn 
Germany, and unitctl into the Confederation of 
tlie Rhine under the Protectorate of ^apolcon. 
The BavaHan (line 12) was Frederick Augustus, 
Elector of Saxony, with whom ^apoleon (Dec. 

11.1806) concluded a treaty admitting him into 
the Confederation of the Rhine. Ed. 


VI. 

(Composed ?.—Published 1827.] 

Go back to antique ages, if thine eyes 
The genuine mien and character would 

trace , , 

Of the rash Spirit that still holds her 

place, , ^ 

Prompting the world’s audacioi^ vanities. 

Go back, and see the Tower of Babel rise; 

The pyramid extend its monstrous base, 

For some Aspirant of our short-lived race, 

Anxious an aery name to 
There, too, ere mles and politic dispute 
Gave specious colouring to aim and act, 
See the first mighty Hunter leave the 

brute— . 

To chase mankind, with men in armie. 

packed , t 1 . 

For his field-pastime high and absolute, 
While, to dislodge his game, cities are 

sacked ! 


VII. 

by the convention of ointra. 
[Composed No-mber or Dumber, 180 S.- 
^ Published 1816 .) 

Not ’mid the World’s vain objects that 

The Soul-that World whose 

vaunted skill 

In selfish interest perverts the wUl, 
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Whose factions lead astray the wise and 
brave— 

Not there; but in dark wood and rocky 
cave, 5 

And hollow vale which foaming torrents 

fill 

With omnipresent murmur as they rave 
Down their steep beds, that never shall 
bo still: 

Here, mighty Nature! in this school 
sublime 

I weigh the hopes and fears of suffering 
Spain; lo 

For her consult the auguries of time. 

And through the human heart explore 
my way; 

And look and listen—gathering, whence 
I may. 

Triumph, and thoughts no bondage can 
restrain. 

VIII. 

COMPOSED AT THE SAME TIME AND ON THE 

SAME OCCASION. 

[Composed Novcml)cr or December, 1808.— 

Published 1815. 

1 DROPPED my pen; and listene<l to the 
Wind 

That .sang of trees up-tom and vessels 
tost— 

A midnight harmony; and wholly lost 
To the general sense of men by chains 
confined 

Of business, care, or pleas\ire; or re¬ 
signed 5 

To timely sleep. Tliought I, the impas¬ 
sioned strain, 

Which, without aid of numbers, I sus¬ 
tain, 

Dike acceptation from the World will 
find. 

Yet some with apprehensive ear shall 
drink 

A dirge devoutly breathed o’er sorrows 
past; ,o 

And to the attendant promise will give 
hec<l— 

The prophecy,—like that of this wild 
blast, 


Which, while it makes the heart with 
sadness shrink. 

Tells also of bright calms that shall 
succeed. 

IX. 

HOFER*. 

[Composed 180D.—Published Oct 26, 1809 {The 

Friend)’, 1815J. 

Of mortal parents is the Hero bom 
By whom the undaunted Tyrolese are led ? 
Or is it Tell’s great Spirit, from the dead 
Returned to animate an age forlorn? 
lie comes like Pheebus through the gates 
of mom 5 

When dreary darkness is discomfited. 

Yet mark his modeststate! upon his head. 
That simple crest, a heron’s plume, is worn. 
O Liberty! they stagger at the shock 
From van to rear—and with bne mind 
would flee, lo 

But half their host is buriedrock on 
rock 

Descendsbeneath this godlike War¬ 
rior, see! 

Hills, torrents, woods, embodied to be- 
mock 

The Tyrant, and confound hia cmelty. 

X. 

[Composed 1809.—Published October 26, 1809 
{The Friend ); 1815.1 

Advance— come forth from thy Tyrolean 
ground. 

Dear Liberty! stem Nymph of soul un¬ 
tamed; 

Sweet Nymph, 0 rightly of the moun¬ 
tains named! 

Through the long chain of Alps from 
mound to mound 

And o’er the eternal snows, like Echo, 
bound; 5 

; Like Echo, when the hunter train at dawn 
Have roused her from her sleep: and 
forest-lawn, 


* An<lrcas Hofer, an innkeeper, led the Tjto- 
leso for a time successfully, but was dofcatnl by 
the Bavarians la OctolKur 1809, and tried by court- 
martial and shot In 1810 .—Ed. 
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Cliffs, woods and caves, her viewless steps 
resound 

And babble of her pastime!—On, dread 
Power! 

With such imdsible motion speed thy 
flight, 

Through hanging clouds, from craggy 
height to height, 

Through the green vales and through the 
herdsman’s bower— 

That all the Alps may gladden in thy 
might, 

Here, there, and in all places at one hour. 


Of Reason, seated on her sovereign hill; 
What is it but a vain and curious skill, 

If sapient Germany must lie deprest, 
Beneath the brutal sword Her haughty 
Schools 

Shall blush ; and may not we with sorrow 
say, 

A few strong instincts and a few plain 

rules, ., , 

Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have 

wrought 

More for mankind at this unhappy day 
Than all the pride of intellect and 

thought ? 


XI. 

FEELINGS OF THE TYROLESE. 

[Composed 1809.-Pul>lishcd December 21, 1S09 

(The Friend ); 1815.] 

The Land we from our fathers had in 

trust, . . 

And to our children will transmit, or die; 

This is our maxim, this our piety; 

And God and Nature say that it is just. 
That which we icould perform in arms— 
we must I 5 

We read the dictate in the infant’s eye; 
In the \vife'8 smile; and in the placid sky; 
And, at our feet, amid the silent dust 
Of them that were before us.—Sing aloud 
Old songs, the precious music of the 
heart! 

Give, herds and flocks, your voices to the 
wind! 

While we go forth, a self-devoted crowd, 
With weapons grasped in fearless hands, 
to assert 

Our virtue, and to vindicate mankind. 

XII. 


XIIT. 

rcomposetl 1809 .-Publishe(l December 21, 1809 

(The Friend)-, 1815.] 

And is it among rude untutored Dales 
There, and there only, that the heart is 

true ? 

And, rising to repel or to subdue. 

Is it by rooks and woods that man pre- 

vails? 

Ah no ! though Nature’s dread protection 

failS) ^ 

There is a bulwark in the soul. This 

hiiew ^ j xu.., 

Iberian Burghers when the sword they 

drew 

In Zaragoza, naked to the gales 
Of fiercely-breathing war. The truth 

was felt 

By Palafox. .and many a brave compeer, 
Like liim of noble birth and noble mind , 
By ladies, meek-eyed women withont 

And wanderers of the street, to whom is 

The bread which ivithout industry they 
find. 


[Composed iSOO.-Published November 10, 1809 

(Tfte Friend ); 1815.] 

I 

Alas ! what boots the long laborious quest 
Of moral prudence, sought through good 

and ill; 

Or pains abstruse—to elevate the will, 
And lead us on to that transcendent rest 
Where every passion shall the sway 
attest 5 


XIV 

O^ER the wide earth, on mountain and on 
Dwern’t^the affections and the sonl of 
A Go^ead, like the universal P.vN; 
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But mor^ exalted, \nth a brighter train; 
And shall his bounty be dispensed in 
vain, 5 

Showered equally on city and on field. 
And neither hope nor steadfast promise 
yield 

In these ii3un>ing times of fear and 
pain? 

Sucl> doom awaits ns. Nay, forbid it 
Heaven ! 

We know the arduous strife, the eternal 
laws 10 

To which the triumph of all good is 
given, 

High sacrifice, and lal>our without pause, 
Kven to the death:—else wherefore should 
the eye 

Of man converse with immortality? 

XV. 

ON TIIR FINAL SUBMISSION OF TIIK 

TTROLESK, 

[Coinposod ISOO.—Published December 21, 1800 

{The Friend ); 1815.] 

It was a moral end for which they 
fought; 

Klso how, when mighty Tl\rones were put 
to shame, 

Could they, poor Shepherds, have pre¬ 
served ail aim, 

A resolution, or enlivening thought? 

Nor hath that moral good been varixly 
sought; 5 

For in their magnanimity and fame 
Powers have they left, an impulse, and a 
claim 

\\ hich neither can bo overturn(*d nor 
l)ought. 

Sleep, Warriors, sleep! among your hills 
reixise! 

We know tliat ye, beneath the stern 
control lo 

Of awful prudence, keep the unvan- 
quished soul: 

And when, impatient of her guilt and 
u’oes, 

Euroixj breaks forth ; then, Shepherds! 
shall ye riso 

Bor perfect triumph o’er your Enemies. 


(Composwl 1805.—Published 1815.] 

Haii., Zaragoza! If with unwet eye 
We can approacli, thy sorrow to behold, 
Yet is the heart not pitiless nor cold; 

Such spectacle demands not tear or sigh. 
These desolate remains are trophies high 
Of more than martial courage in the breast 
Of peaceful ciric virtue: they attest 
Thy matchless worth to all ix)sterity. 
Blood flowed before thy siglit without 
remorse; 

Disease consumed thy vitals; War up- 
heaved 10 

The ground beneath thee with volcanic 
force: 

Dread trials! yet encountei'od and sus¬ 
tained 

Till not a wreck of help or hope remained. 
And law was from necessity received h 

XVII. 

[Composod 1809 (?)—Published 1815.] 

Say, what is Honour?—’Tis the finest sense 
Of>u#ric<’which thohumanmindcanframe. 
Intent eacli lurking frailty to disclaim, 3 
And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffered or done. When lawless ^Holence 
Invades a Realm, so pressed that in the 
scale 6 

Of perilous war her weightiest armies fail. 
Honour is hojieful elevation,—whence 
Glory, and triumph. Yet with ix)litic skill 
Eiulangercxl States may yield to terms 
unjust; 10 

Stoop their preud heads, but not unto 
the dust— 

A Foe^s most favourite purpose to fulfil; 
Happy occasions oft by self-mistrust 
Are forfeited ; but infamy doth kill. 

XVIII a 

[Composed October or November, ISO?.}—Pub¬ 
lished 1815.] 

The martial courage of a day is vain, 

An empty noise of death the battle’s roar, 
If vital hoix» be wanting to restore, 

* SarngOwSsa surrctulcrod Fchniar)-20,180?.— Ed. 
« Written Apparently on the occasion of the 
Peace of Vienna, signed Oct. 10,1809.—Ea 
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Or fortitude be wanting to sustain. 

Armies or kingdoms. We have heard a 

strain, 5 

Of triumph, how the labouring Danube 

bore 

A weight of hostile corses: drenched 
with gore 

Were the wide fields, the hamlets heaped 
with slain. 

Yet see (the mighty tumult overpast) 
Austria a Daughter of her Throne hath 
sold! 

And her Tyrolean Champion we be¬ 
hold 

Murdered, like one ashore by shipwreck 

Murdered without relief. Oh ! blind as 
bold, 

To think that such assurance can stanu 
fast! 

XIX. 

[Comiiosed after 3Iay, 1809.-Published 1815.] 

* Brave SchillM by death delivered, take 
thy flight 

From Prussia’s timid region. Oo, ana 

rest , , i, 

With heroes, ’mid the islands of the 

Blest, 

Or in the fields of empyrean light. 

A meteor wert thou crossing a dark 
night: 5 

Yet shall thy name, conspicuous and 

sublime. 

Stand in the spacious firmament of time. 
Fixed as a star: such glory is thy right. 
Alas ! it may not be: for earthly fame 
Is Fortune’s frail dependant; yet there 
lives 

A Judge, who, as man claims by merit, 
gives; 

To whose all-ix)ndering mind a noble 
aim. 

Faithfully kept, is as a noble deed; 

In whose pure sight all virtue doth sue 
ceed. 


XX. 

[Composed 1809.—Published 1815.] 

Call not the royal Swede 2 unfortunate. 
Who never did to Fortune bend the knee; 
^Vho slighted fear ; rejected steadfastly 
Temptation ; and whose kingly name and 
state 

Have “perished by his choice, and not 

his fate!” S 

Hence lives He, to his inner self en¬ 
deared ; 

And hence, wherever virtue is revered. 

He sits a more exalted Potentate, 
Throned in the hearts of men. Should 
Heaven ordain 

That this great Servant of a righteous 
cause 

Must still have sad or ve.xing thoughts to 
endure, 

Yet may a sjunpathising spirit pause, 
Admonished by these truths, and quench 
all pain 

In thankful joy and gratulation pure. 


XXI. 

[Composed 1809 .—Published 1815.] 

Look now on that Adventurer who hath 

His xowAo Fortune; wlio. in cruel-slight 
Of virtuous hope, of liberty, and right, 
Hath followed wheresoe’er a way was 

By the blind Goddess,— ruthless, undis¬ 
mayed ; , 5 

And so hath gained at length a prosper¬ 
ous height, 

Round which the elements of worldly 

might , , 

Beneath his haughty feet, like clouds, are 

o joyl^' power that stands by lawless 

dire portion, scorn, and 

hate, _ 

. ^ TV Part I., Sonnet vii.) abdi- 

and the following 

series.— 


I Killed at Stralsund, May 31,1809.— Ed. 
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Internal darkness and unquiet breath ; 
And, if old judjfiiients keep their sacred 
course, 

Him from that height sliall Heaven pre¬ 
cipitate 

Hi \ iolent and ignominious death. 

XXII. 

[Cunii)osc(l probably lS0f>.—Publlshol 1S15.] 

Ir. there a iK>\ver that can sustain and 
cheer 

The captive chieftain, by a tyrant's doom, 
Horced to descend into his destined tomb— 
A dungeon dark ! where he must waste 
the year, 

And lie cut off from all his heart holds 
dear; 5 

W'hat time his injured country is a stage 
^^'^hereon delilKTate Valour and the rage 
Of righteous Vengeance side l)y side ap- 
l)ear, 

rilling from morn to niglit the heroic 
scene 

^Vith deeds of hoiH) ami everlasting 
praise:— 10 

Say can he think of this with mind serene 
And silent fetters'' Yes, if visions bright 
Shine on Ids soul, reHected from the days 
Wlien he himself was tried in open light. 

XXIII. 

1810. 

[Coinposol 1810.—Publl.shctl 1815.] 

An ! where is Talafox Nor tongue nor 
I>en 

KeiM)rts of him, his dwelling or his grave ! 
Does yet the unheard-of vessel ride the 
wave? 

Or is she swallowed up, remote from keii 
Of pitying human nature ? Once again 5 

1 Dun Joseph ralarox-y-Met7.l (1780-1847), fain- 
eit fur Ills .stubburn defence of Samgo&si\, on the 
nirrcnderoftlmt fortrc.-w by Ibo gcufral to whom, 
owing to illness, be had Iteen comiielted to resign 
the command, was Uiken prisoner (February, 180H) 
and sent to Vlnecnncs, wlierc be wa.s deUxInctl for 
nearly five years. On the restoration of Ferill- 
nand VII. he was sent hack to Madrid, and in 
1814 wjw ap|K)lntod CapUiln-Gcneml of Arragon; 
Init soon after rctlrctl Into private life, from wlilch 
he never again cmcrgcil.—Ei». 


Methinks that we shall hail thee. Cham¬ 
pion brave. 

Redeemed to bafHe that imperial Slave, 

And through all Europe cheer desponding 
men 

With new-born hope. Unbounded is the 
might 

Of martyrdom, and fortitude, and right. 
Hark, liow thy Country triumphs !-- 
Smilingly ii 

Tlie Eternal looks ui>on her sword that 
gleams. 

Like his own lightning, over mountains 
high. 

On rampart, and the banks of all her 
streams. 

XXIV. 

(ComiK)Scd 1810.—Publlshod 1816.J 
In due ol>servance of an ancient rite. 

The rude Biscayans, when their children lie 
Dead in the sinless time of infancy, 

Attire the i)eaceful corse in vestments 
white; 

And, in like sign of cloudless triumph 
bright, S 

They bind theunoffondingcroature’sbrows 
With hapi)y garlands of the pure white 
n>se: 

Then do a festal comjmny unite 
In choral song; and, wliilo the uplifted 
cross 

Of Jesus goes before, the child is borne 10 
Uncovered to his grave; ’tis closed,—her 
loss 

Tlie Mother then mounis, as she needs 
must mourn; 

But soon, tiirough Christian faith, is grief 
subdued: 

And joy returns, to brighten fortitude. 

XXV. 

FF.KLINGS OF A NOBLK BISC.WAN AT ONK OF 

TIIOSK FUNKIULS. 

1810. 

[ConiiKWod 1810 .—Publlabetl 1815.1 
Ykt, yet, Biscaynus! wo must meet our 
Foes 

With firmer soul, yet labour to regain 
Our ancient freedom; else ’twero worse 
' than vain 
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To gather round the bier these festal 
shows. 

A garland fashioned of the pure white 
rose . 5 

Becomes not one whose father is a 

slave: 

Oh, bear the infant covered to liis grave ! 

Those venerable mountains now enclose 

A people sunk in apathy and fear. 

If this endure, farewell, for us, all good ! 

The awful light of heavenly innocence 

Will fail to illuminate the infant’s bier; 

And guilt and shame, from which is no 

defence, 

Descend on all that issues from our blood. 

XXVI. 

THE OAK OF GUERNICA. 

[Composed 1810 .—Published 1815.] 

The ancient oak of Guernica, says Laborde in 
his account of Biscay, is a most venerable 
natural monument. Ferdinand and Ij^bclla, 
in the year 1476, after hearing Mass in the 
church of SanU Marta dc la Antigua, repaired 
to this tree, under which they swore to the 
Biscayans to maintain their/ucros (privileges). 
IV hat other interest belongs to it in the minds 
of this i>eoplc will appear from the foUowing 

SUPPOSED ADDRESS TO THE SAME. 1810. 


XXYII. 

INDIGNATION OF A HIGH-MINDED 

SPANIARD. 

1810. 

[Composed 1810 .—Published 1815.] 

We can endure that He should waste our 
lands, 

Despoil our temples, and by sword and 
flame 

Return us to the dust from which we 
came; 

Such food a Tyrant’s appetite demands t 
And we can brook the thought that b> 

his hands 5 

Spain may be overpowered, and he possess, 
For his delight, a solemn wilderness 
Where all the brave lie dead. But, when 
of bands 

Mliich he will break for us he dares to 
speak, 

Of benefits, and of a future day 
When our enlightened minds shall bles.s 

his sway; . , 

Then, the strained heartof fortitude proves 

Our groans, our blushes, our pale cheeks 

declare . . , t i 

That he has power to inflict what we lack 

strength to bear. 


Oak of Guernica ! Tree of holier power 
Than that which in Dodona did enshnne 
(So faith too fondly deemed) a voice di 

vine . 

Heard from the depths of its aerial bower— 
How canst thou flourish at this blighting 

hour? .5 

Wiat hope, what joy can sunshme bring 

to thee, 

Or the soft breezes from the Atlantic sea, 
The dews of mom, or April’s tender 
shower? 

Stroke merciful and welcome would that 
be 

Which should extend thy branches on the 
ground, 

If never more wthin their shady round 
Those lofty-minded liawgivers shall meet, 
Peasant and lord, in their appointed seat. 
Guardians of Biscay’s ancient liberty. 


XXVIII. 

tcomposed probably ISlO.-Publlshed 1815.] 

Avaunt all si>ecious pliancy of mind 
In men of low degree, all smooth pre- 

^01100 t 

I better like a blunt indifference. 

And self-respecting slowness, disinclined 
To y-'ia me at first sight: and be there 

Patience and temperance with this high 

Hono^XTknows the path and .vUl not 

AffecttoiS wWch, if put to proof, are kind v 
XXiety towards God. Such men of old 

Were^ England’s native gro\vth; and 

throughout Spain , 

(Thanks to high God) forests of such re 

main: 
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Then for that Country let our hopes be 
bold ; 

For matched with these shall policy prove 
vain. 

Her art.s her strength, her iron, and her 
gold. 

XXIX. 

1810. 

[Composed 1810.—Published 1815.] 

0‘euweenino Statesmen have full long 
relied 

On fleets and armies, cand external wealth : 

But from within proceeds a Nation's 
health ; 

Wliicli shall not fail, though poor men 
cleave with pride 

To the paternal floor ; or turn aside, 5 

In the thronged city, from the walks of 
gain, 

As lacing all unworthy to detain 

A Soul by contemplation sanctifietl. 

There are who cannot languish in this 
strife, 

Spaniards of every rank, by whom the 
gocKl 10 

Of .such high course was felt and under¬ 
stood ; 

Wlio to their Country’s cause have bound 
a life 

Krewhile, by solemn consecration, given 

To lalx)ur, and to prayer, to nature, and 
to heaven h 

XXX. 

THE hTlEXCn AND TlfE SPANISH GUERILLAS. 

[Composed 1810 or 1811.—PnblUhcd 1816.] 

Hunokr, andsultry heat, and nippingblaat 

From bleak hill-top, and length of march 
by night 

Through heavy ewnmp, or over snow-clad 
lieight— 

These hardships ill-austained, these dan¬ 
gers i)ast. 

The roving Spani.sh Bands are reached at 
last, c 


1 Sec Lnbordc’s character of the SpaniHh |>eo- 
plc; from him tho ficutlmcut of these last two 
lines is taken. 


Charged, and dispersed like foam: but as 
a flight 

Of scattered quails by mgns do reunite, 

So tliese,—and, heard of once again, are 
chased 

With combinations of long-practised art 
And newly-kindled hope; but they are 
fled— 10 

Gone are they, viewless os the buried 
dead: 

Where now ?—Their sword is at the Foe- 
man's heart! 

And thus from year to year his walk they 
thwart, 

And hang like dreams around his guilty 
bed. 

XXXI. 

SPANISH GUERILLAS. 

18 U. 

[Composed 1811.—Published 1815.] 

They sock, are sought; to daily battle led, 
Shrink not, though far outnumbered by 
their Foes, 

For they have learnt to open and to close 
Tlie ridges of grim war; and at their head 
Are captains such as erst their country 
bro<l 5 

Or fastered, self-supported chiefs,—like 
those 

Whom hardy Rome was fearful to oppose; 
Whose desperate shock the Carthaginian 
fled. 

In One who lived unknown a shepherd’s 
life 

Redoubted Viriathus breathes again: 10 
And Mina^, nourished in the studious 
shade, 

With that great Leader vies, who, sick of 
strife 

And bloodshed, longed in quiet to be laid 
In some green island of tho western main. 


> Don Esprez y Mina, I»\(lcr of tho Guerillas of 
Nnviirrc, luul been educated for the priesthood. 
The "grcjU Leader" 0-12) is the Koiuan general 
Surtorius, whose romantic storj’ profoundly stir¬ 
red Wordsworth’s imagination (Seo Prcludo 
IL 190-202). Viriathus (1.10), tho renowned shep- 
hcrd-lcndor of the Lusitanians against the arms 
of Rome.—En. 
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XXXII. 

18U. 

[Composed 1811.—Published 1815.] 

The power of Armies is a visible thing, 
Formal, and circumscribed in time and 
space; 

But who the limits of that power shall 
trace 

Which a brave People into light can bring 
Or hide, at will,—for freedom combating 
By just revenge inflamed? No foot may 

chase, ^ 

Xo eye can follow, to a fatal place 
That power, that spirit, whether on the 

wng 

Like the strong wind, or sleeping like the 
\vind 

Within its awful caves.—From year toyear 
Springs this indigenous produce far and 
near; 

No craft this subtle element can bind. 
Rising like water from the soil, to find 
In every nook a lip that it may cheer. 


11 


XXXIII. 

18U. 

[Composed 1811.—Published 1815.] 

Here pause: the poet claims at least this 
praise, 

That virtuous Liberty hath been the scope 

Of his pure song, which did not shrink 
from hope 

In the worst moment of these evil days; 

From hope, the paramount duty that 
Heaven lays, 5 

For its own honour, on man’s suffering 
heart. 

Xever may from our souls one truth de¬ 
part— 

That an accursed thing it is to gaze 

On prosijerous tyrants with a dazzled eye; 

Xor—touched with due abhorrence of 
their guilt 

For whose dire ends tears flow, and blood 
is spUt, 

And justice laboui*s in extremity— 

Forget thy weakness, upon which is built, 

O wretched man, the throne of tyranny ! 


XXXIV. 

THE FRENCH ARMY IN RUSSIA. 

1812-13. 

[Composed Feb., I&IG.—Published : voL of 181G.] 

Humanity, delighting to behold 
A fond reflection of her own decay, 

Hath painted Winter like a traveller old, 
Propped on a staff, and, through the 
sullen day. 

In hooded mantle, limping o’er the plain. 
As though his weakness were disturbed 
by pain: ^ 

Or, if a juster fancy should allow 
An undisputed symbol of command, 

The chosen sceptre is a withered bough, 
Infirmly grasped within a palsied hand. 
These emblems suit the helpless and for¬ 
lorn, ^ * 

But mighty Winter the device shall scorn. 

For he it was—dread Winter ! who beset. 
Flinging round van and rear hisghastly net, 
That host, when from the regions of the 

Pole _ *5 

Tliey shrunk, insane ambition’s barren 

That host, as huge and sti-ong ^ e er defied 
Their God, and placed their trust m 
human pride ! 

\s fathers persecute rebellious sons. 

He smote the blossoms of their warrior 

youth; I ^ 

He called on Frost’s inexorable tooth 

Life to consume in Manhood’s firmest 

hold; , f 

Nor spared the reverend blood that feebly 

runs; 

For why-unless for liberty enroUed 
And sacred home-ah ! why should hoary 
Age be bold ? a 

Fleet the Tartar’s reinless steed. 

But fleeter far the pinions of 
Which from Siberian caves the Monarch 

And senrhim forth, with squadrons of his 

Amd We’the Snow their ample backs 
bestride. 

And to the battle ride. 

M 
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No pitying voice commands a halt, 

No courage can repel the dire assault ; 
Distr<u;ted, spiritltsjs, l)enuml)ed, and 
blind, 

Whole legions sink-and, in one instant, 
find 35 

Burial and deatli: look for them —and 
descry, 

When morn returns, beueatli the clear 
blue sky, 

A soundless waste, a tnvckless \ acancy ! 

XXXV. 

ox THK SAMK OCCASION. 
tCouiiK)3«l 1810.—Publbhcd ISIO.] 

Ye Storms, resound the praises of your 
King! 

And yo mild Seasons—in a sunny clime, 
Midway on some high hill, while fatlier 
Time 

Looks on delighted—meet in festal ring. 
And loud and long of Winter’s triumph 
ring I 5 

Sing ye, witli blossoms croumed, and 
fruits ftnd flowers, 

Of Winters breath surcharged with sleety 
showers, 

And tlio dire flapping of his hoary 
wing ! 

Knit the blithe dance upon the soft green 
grass; 

With feet hands, eyes, looks Hps. rojwrt 
your gain; lo 

Whi«|K*r it to tlio billows of the main, 

And to the aerial zephyrs as they pass 
That old deei'epit Svinter —He hath 
slain 

Tliat Host, which rendered all your boun¬ 
ties vain! 

XXXVI. 

|Coinpose<l November or December, 1822.— 

Ptibllshoil 1827.] 

Bv Moscow self-devoted to a blaze 
Of dreadful sacrifice; by Kusriau bUxxl 
Lavished in fight with dcsix^rato haixli- 
hood; 


The unfeeling Elements no claim shall 
raise 

To rob our Human-nature of just 

praise 5 

For what she did and suffered. Pledges 

sure 

Of a deliverance absolute and pure 
She gave, if Faith might tread the beaten 
ways 

Of 1‘rovidence. But now did the Most 
High 

Exalt his still small voice to quell that 
Host *0 

Gathei'ed his jKjwer, a manifest ally ; 

He, whose heaped waves confounded the 
proud boast 

Of Pharaoh, said to F'amine, Snow, and 
Frost, 

“ Finish the strife by deadliest victory !” 

I • 


XXXVII. 

THK GERMANS ON THE EElGim OF 

nOCHUKIM. 

[Composwl I820.-Pulill8hod 1822 {Memorials (if 

a Tour, &c.). 

AiiRl'i’TbY paused the strife;—the field 
throughout 

Heating uixiu his arms each warrior stood, 
Checked in the very act and deed of blootl, 
With breath suspended, like a listening 
scout. 

0 Silence 1 thou wert mother of a shout $ 
That tlirougU the te.\tui'e of yon azuro 
dome 

Cleaves its glad way, a cry of harvest 
homo 

Uttered to Heaven in ecstasy devout I 
The barrier Khiuo hath flashed, through 
battle-smoke. 

On men who gaze heart-smitten b>‘ the 
view, 

As if all Germany had felt the shock I 
—FIj’, wretched Gavds! ero they the 
charge reirow 

Who have seen—themselves now casting 
off the yoke— 

The unconquerable Stream hia course 
pvirsuo. 
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XXXVIII. 

NOVE31BER, 1813. 

IComiwsed November, 18l3.-PubUshed 1815.] 
Xow tliat all hearts are glad, all faces 

. v^. 1 

Our aged Sovereign sits, to the ebb ana 
flow 

Of states and kingdoms, to their joy or 
woe, 

Insensible. He sits deprived of sight, 

And lamentably wrapped in twofold night, 
Whom no weak hopes deceived; whose 
mind ensued, 

Through perilous war, with regal fortitude, 
Peace that should claim respect from law¬ 
less Might. 

Dread King of Kings, vouchsafe a ray 
divine 

To his forlorn condition ! let thy grace lo 
Uix)n Ills inner soul in mercy shine; 
Permit his heart to kindle, and to embra<^ 
(Though it were only for a moments 
space) 

The triumphs of this hour ^; for they are 

Thine ! 

XXXIX. 

ODE. 

1814. 

[Composed Jan., 18l6.-Publlshcd: vol. of 1816.] 

_Carmina possumus 

Donare, et pretium dicere muneri. 

Non incisa notia mannora pnbllcis, 

Per quae splritus et ^Ita redlt bonis 

Post mortem duclbus 
_ _clariuB Indicant 

Laudes, quam —---^Plerides; nequc, 

Si chartae slleant quod bene feceris, 

Merccdem tuleris.-Hoa. Car. 8. Idb. 4.11 sft. 

1 . 


When the soft hand of sleep had closed 
the latch 

On the tired household of corporeal sei^, 
And Fancy, keeping unreluctant watch. 
Was free her choicest favours to dispense; 

1 Le. the final overthrow of Napoleon at Leip¬ 
zig, Oct. 16-19.1818.-ED. 


I saw, in wondTOus [perspective displayed, 

A landscape more august than happiest 

skill \ 

Of [pencil ever clothed with light and 

shade; 

An intermingled [X)mp of vale and hill, 

City, and naval stream, suburban grove, 
And stately forest where the wild deer 
rove ; 

Nor wanted lurking hamlet, dusky towns, 
And scattered rural farms of asiiect 
bright; 

And, here and there, between the pas¬ 
toral downs, 

The azure sea upswelled upon the sight. 
Fair prospect, such as Britain only 
shows! 

But not a living creature could be seen 
Through its wide circuit, that, in deep 
repose. 

And, even to sadness, lonely and serene, 
Lay hushed ; till-through a portal in 

sky 

Brighter than brightest loop-hole, in a 

* 20 
storm, . 

Oipening before the sun’s triumphant 

Issued to sudden view, a glorious Form I 
Earthward it glided with a svyift descent: 
Saint George himself this Visitant must 

And, we a thought could ask on what 
intent 

He sought the regions of humamty, 

A thrilling voice was heard, that vn ified 
City and field and floodaloud it cried 

“Though from my celestial home. 

Like a Cliam[>ion, armed I come ; 

On my helm the dragon crest, 

And the red cross on my breast; 

I the Guardian of this Land, 

Speak not now of toilsome duty; 

Well obeyed was that command 
Whence bright days of festive beauty ; 
Haste, Virgins, haste !-the flowers ^vhlc 1 
summer gave 

Have perished in the field ; 

But the green thickets plenteously shall 

yield - 

Fit garlands for the brave, 


30 


35 
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That will l>e welcome, if by you entwined; 
Haste, Virgins, haste; and you, ye Ma¬ 
trons grave. 

Go forth with rival youthfulness of mind. 
And gather what ye find 
Of hardy laurel and wild holly boughs— 
To deck your stem Defenders’ modest 
brows! 46 

Such simple gifts prepare, 

Though they have gained a worthier meed, 
And in due time shall share 
Those palms and amaranthine wreaths 
Unto their martyred Countrymen de¬ 
creed, 51 

In realms where everlasting freshness 
breathes! ” 

II. 

And lo ! with crimson banners proudly 
streaming, 

And upright weapons innocently gleaming, 
Along the surface of a spacious plain 55 
Advance in order the redoubted Bands 
And there receive green chaplets from 
the hands 

Of a fair female train— 

Maids and Matrons dight 
In robes of dazzling white; 60 

While from the crowd bursts forth a 
rapturous noise 

By the eloud-capt hills retorted; 

And a throng of rosy boys 
In loose fashion tell their joys; 

And grey-haired sires, on staffs sup- 
ix)rted, 65 

lA)ok ro\md, and by their smiling seem 
to say, 

“Thus strives a grateful Country to 
display 

The mighty debt which nothing can 
repay ! ” 

III. 

Anon before my sight a palace rose 69 
Built of all precious substances,—so pure 
And exquisite, that sleep alone bestows 
-Ability like splendour to endure; 
Entered, with streaming thousands, 
through the gate, 

I saw the banquet spread beneath a Dome 
of state, 


A lofty Dome, that dared to emulate 73 
The heaven of sable night 
With starry lustre; yet ha<l ix)wer to 
throw 

Solemn effulgence, clear as solar light, 
Upon a princely company IhjIow, 

While the vault rang wth choral har¬ 
mony, 80 

Like some Nymph-haunted grot beneath 
the roaring sea. 

—No sooner ceased that peal, than on the 
verge 

Of exultation hung a dirge 
Breathed from a soft and lonely instru¬ 
ment, 

That kindled recollections 85 

Of agonise<l affections; 

And, though some tears the strain at¬ 
tended. 

The mournful passion ended 
In peace of spirit, and sublime content! 

IV. 

But garlands wither; festal shows de¬ 
part, 90 

Like dreams themselves; and sweetest 
sound— 

(Alljeit of effect profound) 

It was—and it is gone! 

Victorious England! bid the silent Art 
Kcfiect, in glowing hues that shall not 
fade, 95 

Those high achievements; even as she 
arrayed 

With second life the deed of Marathon 

Upon Athenian walls; 

So may she labour for thy civic halls: 

And be the guardian spaces 100 

Of consecrated places, 

As nobly graced by Sculpture’s patient 
toil; 

And let imperishable Columns rise 
Fixed in the depths of this courageous 
soil; 

Expressive signals of a glorious strife, 105 
And competent to shed a spark divine 
Into the torpid breast of daily life ;— 
Records on which, for pleasure of all 
eyes. 

The morning sun may shine 
With gratulation thoroughly benign! 110 
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V. 


And ye, Pierian Sisters, sprung from 
Jove 

And sage MnemosjTie,—full long de¬ 
barred 

From your first mansions, exiled all too 
long 

From many a hallowed stream and gi’ove, 
Dear native regions where ye wont to 
rove, 

Chanting for patriot heroes the reward 
Of never-dying song I 
Now (for, though Truth descending from 

above 

The Olympian summit hath destroyed for 

aye ^^9 

Your kindred Deities, Ye live and move. 
Spared for obeisance from perpetual love. 
For pri\'ilege redeemed of godlike sway) 
Now, on the margin of some spotless 

fountain. 

Or top serene of unmolested mountain, 
Strike audibly the noblest of your Ij^s, 
And for a moment meet the soul’s de¬ 
sires ! 

That I, or some more favoured Bard, may 
hear 

What j'e, celestial Maids! have often 

sung . . 1. 

Of Britain’s acts,—may catch it with rapt 

-o u 

And give the treasure to our British 
tongue 1 ^30 

So shall the characters of that proud page 
Supix)rt their mighty theme from age 
to age; 

And, in the desert places of the earth, 
When they to future empires have given 

birth, 

So shall the people gather aud beheve 135 
The l)old report, transferred to every 
clime; 

And the whole world, pot envious but 
admiring, 

And to the like aspiring. 

Own—that the progeny of this fair Isle 
Had power as lofty actions to achieve 140 
As were performed in man’s heroic prime; 
Nor wanted, when their fortitude had held 
Its even tenor, and the foe was quelled, 


A corresponding virtue to beguile 

The hostile purpose of wide-wasting 

Time— ^45 

That not in vain they laboured to secure. 
For their great deeds, perpetual memory. 
And fame as largely spread as land and 
sea. 

By Works of spirit high and passion pure! 


XL. 

FEELINGS OF A FRENCH ROYALIST, ON THE 
DISINTERMENT OF THE REMAINS OF THE 
DUKE D’ENGHIEN. 

[Composed 1816—Published: vol. of 1816.] 

Dear Reliques! from a pit of vilest 
mould 

Uprisen—to lodge among ancestral kings; 
And to inflict shame’s salutary stings 
On the remorseless hearts of men grown 

In a blind worship; men perversely bold 
Even to this hour,— yet. some shaU now 

forsake , , , ^ 

Their monstrous Idol if the dead e ei 

spake. 

To warn the Uving; if truth were ever 
told 

By aught redeemed out of the hollow 

O murdered Prince! meek, loyal, pious, 
br3»v6 ^ 

The power of retribution once was given: 
But ’tis a rueful thought that willow 

bands , 

So often tie the thunder-^neldlng hands 
Of Justice sent to earth from highest 

Heaven! 

XLI. 

OCCASIONED BY THE BAOTLE OF WATERLOO. 
(The last six Unes ioteDded for an Inscription.) 

FEBRUARY, 1816. 

(Composed , 816 .-Pobllshed Feb 4 1816 (The 
Champuyn); vol. of 1816.] 

Intrepid sons of 

Is life despised; ah no, the sp^ious earth 
Ne’er saw a race who held, by nght o 
birtiL 
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So many objects to which love is due: 

Ye slight not life—to God and Nature 
true; 5 

But death, becoming death, is dearer far, 
When duty bids you bleed in open war: 
Hence hath your prowess quelled that 
impious crew. 

Heroes !—for instant sacrifice prepared ; 
Yet filled w’ith ardour and on triumph 
bent 10 

’Mid direst shocks of mortal accident— 
To you who fell, and you w’hom slaughter 
spared 

To guard the fallen, and consummate the 
event. 

Your Country rears this sacred Monu¬ 
ment ! 


XLII, 

SIEOE OF VIENNA RAISED BY JOHN 

SOBIESKI. 

FEBRUARY, 1816 . 

[Composed Jan., 1816.—Puhllshwl Feb. 1,1816 
{The Champion ); vol. of 1816 ] 

On, for a kindling touch from that pure 
fiamo 

Which ministered, orowhil(\ to a sacrifice 
Of gratitude, beneath Italian skies, 

In words like these: “Up, Voice of song! 
proclaim 

Thy saintly rapture wdth celestial aim: 5 
For lo! the Imperial City stands release<l 
From bondage threatened by Iho em¬ 
battled Fast, 

And Christendom respires; from guilt 
and shame 

Redeemed, from miserable fear set free 
By one day’s feat, one mighty victor>\ 10 
—Chant tho Deliverer's praise in every 
tongue! 

Tho Cross shall spread, tho Crescent hath 
waxed dim; 

Ho conquering, as in joyful Heawn is 
sung, 

He conquebino turougu God, and God 

BY UIMh” 

' Soo FlUcala's Ole. 


XLII I. 

OCCASIONED BY THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

FEBRUARY, 1816 . 

[Composed Februarj’, 1816.—Publlshcil: vol. 

oflSlG.] 

The Bard—whose soul is meek as da^vn• 
ing day, 

Yet trained to judgments righteously 
severe. 

Fervid, yet oonversilnt vvith holy fear, 

As recognising one Almighty sway: 

He—whose experienced eye can pierce the 
array 5 

Of past events; to w hom, in vision clear, 
Tho aspiring heads of future things 
appear, 

Like mountain-to))s whoso mists have 
rolled away— 

.^Vssoilcd from all encumbrance of our 
time^ 

Ho only, if such breathe, in strains 
devout 10 

Shall comprehend this victory sublime; 
Shall worthily rehearse the hideous rout, 
Tho triumph hail, which from their peace¬ 
ful clime 

Angels might welcome wdth a choral 
shout! 

xL^v^ 

[Composed ? (perliaps 1816).—PuMUbetl 1327.) 

Emperors and Kings, hovv oft have 
temples rung 

With impious thanksgiving, the Al¬ 
mighty’s scorn! 

How oft above their altars have been 
hung 

Trophies that led tho good and wise to 
mourn 4 

Triumphant wrong, battle of battle bom. 
And sorrow that to fruitless sorrow clung 1 
Now, from Heaven-sianctioned victory, 
Peace is sprung; 

In this fimi hour Salmtion lifts her horn. 
Glory to arms! But, conscious that the 
nerve 

* ** Fnnn all this worlds encumbrance did him¬ 
self aSSOlL”—SPE.N 81 R. 
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Of popular reason, long mistrusted, freed 
Your thrones, ye Powei-s, from duty fear 

to swerve! V 

Be just, be grateful; nor, the oppressors 

creed 

Hevi\-ing, heavier chastisement deserve 
Than ever forced unpitied hearts to bleed. 

XLV. 

ODE. 

1815. 

[Composed iSliJ.-Publislicd : volume of 1810.] 

I. 

IjiagisatIOU— ne’er before content, 

But aye ascending, restless m her pn«© 
From all that martial feats could yield 
To her desires, or to her hopes presen^ 
Stooped to the Victory on that Belgic 

field 5 

Achieved, this closing deed magmficen^ 
And with the embrace was satisfied. 
—Fly, ministers of Fame, 

With every help that ye from earth and 

heaven may claim! 

Bear through the world these tidings of 
delight! 

—Hours, Days, and Months, have borne 
them in the sight 

Of mortals, hurrying like a sudden shower 
That landward stretches from the sea, 
The morning’s splendours to devour; 
But this swift travel scorns the company 
Of irksome change, or threats from sad^ 

dening power. 

_jTic shock is giveri—the Adversaries 

bleed—' , . ^ 7 » 

Lo, Justice triumphs! Earth is/reed. 
.Toyful annunciation !—it went forth— 

It pierced the caverns of the sluggish 

North— , .j ^ 

It found no barrier on the ridge 
Of Andes— frozen gulfs became its 

bridge— . . ^ 

The vast Pacific gladdens with the 

freight— . , . j 

Upon the Lakes of Asia ’tis bestowed— 
The Arabian desert shapes a ^vllllng 

road 

Across her burning breast. 


For this refreshing incense from the 
West !— 

—Where snakes and lions breed. 

Where toivns and cities thick'as stiu’s 

Whei'ever fruits are gathered, and 

where’er ^ 

The upturned soil receives the hopeful 

Wliile the Sun rules, and cross the shades 
of night— 

The unwearied arrow hath pui-sued us 

flight! , ,, • 

The eyes of good men thankfully give 

heed, 

And in its sparkling progress reaxl 35 
Of virtue crowned wnth glory’s deathless 

meed: 

Tyrants exult to hear of kingdoms won, 
And slaves are pleased to learn that 
mighty feats are done ; 

Even the proud Realm, from whose dis¬ 
tracted borders 

This messenger of good was launched 

m air, . . .7. 

France, humbled France, amid her M ild 

disorders, *. *u 

Feels, and hereafter shall the truth 

declare, . . 

That she too lacks not reason to 
And utter England's name with sadly- 

plausive voice. 


n. 

O genuine glory, pure renowm ! 45 

And well might it beseem that mighty 

Town 

Into whose bosom earth’s best treasure- 
flo"^’ i. *.. 

To M-hom all persecuted men retreat, 

If a new Temple lift ^™'es_to 

High on the shore of silver T 

, 4 ^ o^vancing from afar. 

Tlie peaceful guest advancing 

Dependence infinite, proportion 1 
A Pile that Grace approves, and Tune 

With his most sacred wealth, heroic dust. 
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in. 

But if the valiant of tliis land 
In reverential inodest.v demand. 

That all observance, due to them, l>e jiaid 
^V’here their serene progenitors are laid ; 

Kings warriors liigh-souled poets saint¬ 
like sages 6i 

Kugland’s illustrious sons of long, long 
ages; 

Bo it not nnordaine<l that solemn rites 
Within the circuit of those Gothic walls 
.Shall be performed at pregnant intervals; 
Commemoration holy that unites 66 
Tlio living generations with the dead ; 

By the deej) so\il-moving sense 
Of religious elofiuence,— 

By visual iwinj), and by the tie 70 
Of sweet and threatening harmony ; 
Soft notes awful as the omen 
Of destructive tempests coming, 

And escaping from that sadness 
Into elevated gladness; 75 

While thewhite*rol)edchoirattendant, 
lender mouldering Imnners iKmdant, 
I’rovoke all potent symphonies to raise 
Songs of victory and praise. 

Tor them who bravely stood unhurt, or 
bled 80 

\\’ith medicable wounds, or found their 
graves 

I'pon the battle field, or under ocean’s 
waves; 

Or were conducted homo in single state. 
And long procession—thei*o to lie, 

W here their sons’ sou-s and all ixisterity, 
Unlieard by them, their deeds shall 
celebrate! 86 

IV. 

Nor will the Gml of peace and love 
Much martial service divsapprove. 

He guides the Pestilence—the cloud 
Of locusts travels on his breath; 90 

The region that in hope was ploughed 
Ilis drought consumes, his mildew taints 
with death; 

He springs the hushed Volcano’s mine, 
He puts the ICarthquake on her still 
design, 


Darkens the sun, hath bade the forest sink, 
And, drinking towns and cities, still can 
drink 96 

Cities and towns—’tis Tliou—the work is 
Thine!— 

The fierce Tornado sleeps within Thy 
courts— 

He hears the word—he flies— 

And navies perish in their jwrts; 100 
For Thou art angry with Thine enemies I 
For these, and mourning for our 
eiTors, 

And sins, that point their terrors. 

Wo lx>w our heads before Thee, and we 
laud 

And magnify Thy name. Almighty God ! 
But Man is Thy most awful instill¬ 
ment, 106 

In working out a pure intent *; 

Thou cloth’st the wicked in their daz^ding 
mail, 

And for Thy righteous purpose they 
prevail; 

Thine ann from peril guards the 
coasts 110 

Of them who in Thy laws delight: 

Tlo' presence tunis the scale of doubtful 
fight. 

Tremendous God of battles, Lord of 
Hosts! 

V. 

Forliear;—to Thee— 

Father and Judge of all, with fervent 
tongue, 115 

But in a gentler strain 
Of contemplation, by no sense of WTOng 
(Too quick and keen) incited to disdain 
Of pity plcAding from the heart in vain— 
To Tiikk—T o Thre, 120 

.Tust God of christianised Humanity, 
Shall praises bo poured forth, and thanks 
ascend, 

That Thou hast brought onr warfare to 
an end, 

^ Lines 106. 107 were, In 18-15, substituted for 
the four following linos at which manv hnd stum- 

''But Til}' most drondod Instrument. 

In working out a puro intent. 

Is Man—arrayed for mutual slaughter, 
—Yen, Carnage is thy daughter I’*—£^ 
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And that we need no second victory ! 

Blest, above measure blest. 

If on Thy love our Land her hopes shall 

rest, 

And all the Nations labour to fulfil 
Thy law, and live henceforth in peace, in 
pure good will. 

XLVI. 

ODE. 

THE MORNING OF THE DAT APPOINTED FOR 
A GENERAL THANKSGIVING. JANUARY 18 , 
1816 . 

Composed January, 1816.— Published: vol of 181&1 

I. 

Hail, orient Conqueror of gloomy Night! 
Thou that canst shed the bliss of gratitude 
On hearts howe’er insensible or rude; 
Whether thy punctual visitations smite 
The haughty towers where monarchs 

dwell; 5 

Or thou, impartial Sun, with presence 

bright 

Cheer’st the low threshold of the pea¬ 
sant’s cell! 

Not unrejoiced I see thee climb the sky 
In naked splendour, clear from mist or 
haze, 

Or cloud approaching to divert the rays, 
Which even in deepest winter testify 11 
Thy power and majesty, 

Dazzling the vision that presumes to gaze. 
—Well does thine aspect usher in this 
Day; 

As aptly suits therewith that modest pace 
Submitted to the chains i 6 

That bind thee to the path which God 
ordains 

That thou shalt trace. 

Till, with the heavens and earth, thou 
pass away! 

Nor less, the stillness of these frosty 
plains, ^ 

Their utter stillness, and the silent grace 
Of yon ethereal summits white with snow, 
(Whose tranquil pomp and spotless purity 
Report of storms gone by 
To us who tread below), 25 

Do with the service of this Day accord. 

—Divinest Object which the uplifted eye 


Of mortal man is suffered to behold ; 

Thou, who upon those snow-clad Heights 
hast poured 

Meek lustre, nor forget’st the humble Vale; 

Thou who dost warm Earth’s universal 
mould, 31 

And for thy bounty wert not unadored 
By pious men of old; 

Once more, heart-cheering Sun, I bid thee 
hail! 

Bright be thy course to-day, let not this 
promise fail! 


3o 


II. 


’Mid the deep quiet of this morning 
hour, 

All nature seems to hear me while I speak. 
By feelings urged that do not vainly seek 
Apt language, ready as the tuneful notes 
That stream in blithe succession from the 
throats 

Of birds, in leafy bower, 

Warbling a farewell to a vernal shower. 
—There is a radiant though a short-lived 

flame, 

That bums for Poets in the dawning east; 
And oft my soul hath kindled at the same. 
When the captivity of sleep had ceased; 46 
But He who fixed imraoveably the frame 
Of the round world, and built, by laws as 

strong, 

A solid refuge for distress— 

The towers of righteousness; 50 

He knows that from a holier altar came 
The quickening spark of this day’s sacn- 

fice; ,, , 

Knows that the source is nobler whence 

doth rise 

The current of this matin song; 

That deeper far it lies , 55 

Than aught dependent on the fickle skies. 

III. 

Have we not conquered ?—by the venge¬ 
ful sword ? 

Ah no, by dint of Magnanimity J 
That curbed the baser passions, and left 

\ loyal band to foUow their liege ^rd 
Clear-sighted Honour, and his staid Com^ 
peers, 

Along a track of most unnatural years, 

M3 
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In execution of heroic deeds 
WTiose raemory, sjKitless as the crystal 
beads 

Of morning dew uik>i) the untrodden 
meads, 65 

Sliall live enrolled alxjve the starry 
spheres. 

He. who in concert with an earthly string 
Of Britain’s acts would sing, 

He witli enraptured voice will tell 
Of One whose spirit no reverse could 
ciuell; 70 

Of One that ’mid the failing never failed — 
Who iiaints how Britain struggled and 
prevailed 

Shall represent her labouring vrith an ej'O 
Of circumspect humanity; 

Shall show her clothe<l with strength and 
skill 75 

All martial duties to fulfil; 

Firm as a rock in stationary fight; 

In motion rapid as the lightning’s gleam; 
Fierce as a flood gate bursting at mid¬ 
night 

To rouse the wicked from their giddy 
dream— 80 

Woe, woe to all that face her in the 
field! 

Appalled she may not lx?, and cannot 
yield. 

IV. 

And thus is missed the sole true glory 
That can Mong to luiman story! 

At which they only shall airive 85 

>Vho through the abj’ss of weakness 
dive. 

Tl»o very humblest are too proud of heart; 
And one brief day is rightly set apart 
For Him who lifteth up and layeth low; 
For that Almighty God to whom wo owe. 
Say not that we have vwiquished—b\it 
that we surnve. 91 

V. 

How dreadful the dominion of the impure! 
Why should the Song bo tardy to proclaim 
That less than power unbounded could 
not tame 


Tliat soul of Evil—which, from Hell let 
loose, 95 

Had filled the astonished world udth such 
abuse 

As lx)undles8 patience only could endure? 

—Wide-wasted regions—cities wrapt in 
flame— 

Who sees, may lift a streaming eye 
To Heavenwho never saw, may heave 
a sigh; 100 

But the foundation of our nature shakes, 
And udth an infinite pain the spirit aches, 
Wlien desolated countries, towns on fire. 
Are but the avowed attire 
Of warfare waged with desperate mind 105 
Against the life of virtue in mankind; 
Assaulting without ruth 
The citadels of tnitli; 

While the fair gardens of civility, 

By ignorance defaced, 110 

By violence laid waste, 
rerish without reprieve for flower or tree! 

VI. 

Acroiiching purpose—a distracted will— 
Opposed to hopes that battened uiwn 
scorn, 

And to desires whose ever-waxing horn 
Not all the light of earthly power could 

fill; 

Opposed to dark, deep plots of patient 
skill, 

And to celerities of lawless force; 

Which, spurning God, hod flung away 
remorse— 

^V^\at could they gain but shadows of re¬ 
dress? 130 

—So bad proceeded propagating worse; 
And discipline was passion’s dire excess. 
Widens the fatal web, its lines extend, 
And deadlier poisons in the chalice blond. 
When will your trials teach you to be 
wise? 135 

—0 prostrate Lands, consult your agoniosl 

VII. 

No more—the guilt is banished. 

And, with the guilt, the slmme is fled; 
And, with the guilt and sliame, the Woe 
hath vanished, 
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Shaking the dust and ashes from her 
head! * 3 ® 

—No more—these lingerings of distress 
Sully the limpid stream of thankfulness. 
What robe can Gratitude employ 
So seemly as the radiant vest of Joy ? 
What steps so suitable as those that move 
In prompt obedience to spontaneous 
measures ^ 3 ^ 

Of glory, and felicity, and love, 
Surrendering the whole heart to sacred 

pleasures ? 

VIII. 


O Britain ! dearer far than life is dear. 

If one there be ^ 4 ° 

Of all thy progeny 

Who can forget thy prowess, never more 
Be that ungrateful Son allowed to hear 
Thy green leaves rustle or thy torrents 

roar. 

As springs the lion from his den^ i 45 
As from a forest-brake 
Upstarts a glistering snake. 

The bold Arch •despot re-appeared;— 
again 

Wide Europe heaves, impatient to be cast, 
With all her arm^d Powers, i 5 <^ 
On that offensive soil, like waves upon 
a thousand shores. 

The trumpet blew a unive^l blast! 

But Thou art foremost in the field: 
there stand: 

Receive the triumph destined to thy hand! 
All States have glorified themselves;— 

their claims ^55 

Are weighed by Providence, in balance 

6V6n i 

And now, in preference to the mightiest 

names, , ■ • 

To Thee the exterminating sword is 
Dread mark of approbation, justly gaine^ 
Exalted office, worthUy sustained ! 160 

IX. 

Preserve, O Lord ! within our hearts 
The memory of Thy favour, 

, That else insensibly departs. 

And loses its sweet savour! 


Lodge it within us !-as the power of 
light ^ ^^3 

Lives inexhaustibly in precious gems, 
Fixed on the front of Eastern diaderns, 

So shine our thankfulness for ever bright t 
What offering, what transcendent monu¬ 
ment 

ShaU our sincerity to Thee present? 170 
—Not work of hands; but trophies that 

may reach 

To highest Heaven—the labour of the 
Soul; 

That builds, as thy unerring precepts 

Upon the internal conquests made by 

Her hope of lasting glory for the whole. 
Yet will not heaven disown nor earth 

gainsay _ 

The outward service of this day; 

Whether the worshippers entreat 
Forgiveness from God’s mercy*s^t; 

Or thanks and praises to His throne 
ascend 180 

That He has brought our warfare to an 

j • i. . 

And that we need no second victory . 


Ha ' what a ghastly sight for man to see, 
And to the heavenly saints in peace who 

For a brief moment, terrible; 180 

But, to Thy sovereign penetration, fair, 
Before whom all things are, that were. 

All judgments that have been, or eer 

shall be;. 

Links in the chain of Thy tranquillity! 
Along the bosom of this favoured ^atlon, 
Breathe Thou, this day, a vital undula- 

cion I , . V 

Let all who do this land mherit 
Be conscious of Thy moving spirit. 

Oh His a goodly Ordinance,—the sight, 
though sprung from bleeding war, is one 

of pure delight; J 

Bless Thou the hour, or ere the ho 

When^r^'lwle people shall kneel do,vn m 

And aTon^moment, in one rapture, strive 
With Up and heart to tell their gratitu^ 
For Thy protecting care, 
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Their solemn joy—praisinK the Eternal ; 
Lord ! 

For tyranny subdued. 

And for the sway of equity renewed, 

For lilierty confirmed, and peace restored ! 

X. 

But hark —the summons !—down the 
placid lake 205 

Floats the soft cadence of the church- 
tower bells; 

Bright shines the Sun, as if his beams 
would wake 

The tender insects sleeping in their cells; 
Bright shines the Sun—and not a breeze 
to shake 

The drops that tip the melting icicles. 2x0 
O, enter now his Temple gate / 

Inviting words—i>erchance already flung 
(As the crowd press devoutly down the 
aisle 

Of some old Minster’s venerable pile) 
From voices into zealous passion stung, 
While the tubed engine feels the inspiring 
blast, 216 

And has begun—its clouds of sound to 
cast 

Forth towards empyreal Heaven, 

As if the fretted roof were riven. 

Us humbler ceremonies now await; 220 


But in the bosom, with devout respect 
The banner of our joy we will erect, 

And strength of love our soxils shall 
elevate: 

For to a few collected in His name, 224 
Their heavenly Father wnll incline an ear 
Gracious to service hallowed by its aim 
Awake! the majesty of God revere! 

Go—and with foreheads meekly bowed 
Present your prayere—go—and rejoice 
aloud— 

The Holy One will hear! 230 

And what, ’mid silence deep, with faith 
sincere, 

Ye, in your low and undisturbed estate. 
Shall simply feel and purely meditate— 

Of warnings—from the unprecedented 
might. 

Which, in our time, the impious have 
disclosed; 235 

And of more arduous duties thence imposed 
Upon the future advocates of right; 

Of mysteries revealed, 

And judgments unrepealed, 

Of earthly revolution, 240 

And final retribution,— 

To his omniscience will appear 
An offering not unworthy to find place, 
On this high Day of Thanks, before the 
I Throne of Grace 1 


MEMOEIAXiS OF A TOUR OR THE 

CORTIRERT\ 
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DEDICATION. 

(sent with these poems, in ms., to 

De.\r Fellow-travellers! think not that the Muse, 
To You presenting these memorial Lays, 

Can hope the general eye thereon would gaze, 

As on a mirror that gives back the hues 
Of living Nature; no—though free to choose 
The greenest bowers, the most Inviting waj s. 

The fairest landscapes and the brightest daj s- 
Her sklU she tried with less ambitious views. 

For Y’ou she wrought: Ye only can supply 
The life, the truth, the beauty: she confides 
In that enjoyment which with You abides 
Trusts to your love and vivid memory; 

Thus far contented, that for You her verse 
Shall lack not power the “ meeting soul to pierce! ” 

W. WORDSWORTH. 

RvDAL Mou^'T, Kov., 1821. 

I. 

FISH-WOMEN.—ON LANDING AT CALAIS. 

’Tis said, fantastic ocean doth enfold 
The likeness of whate’er on land is seen; 
But if the Nereid Sistere and their Queen, 
Above whose heads the tide so long hath 

The Dames resemble whom we herebehold, 
How fearful were it down through open^ 
ing waves 


To sink, and meet them in their fretted 
caves, 

Withered, grotesque, immeasurably old, 
And shrill and fierce in accent!—Fear it 

For they Earth’s fairest daughters do 

©XC©1 9 

Pure undecaying l:«auty is their lot; 
Their voices into liquid music swell, 
Thrilling each pearly cleft and sparry 

The undisturbed abodes where Sea- 
nymphs dwell! 


II. 

BRCGfeS. 

BRUGfes I saw attired with golden light 
(Streamed from the west) as with a lobe 

The splendour fled; and now the siuiless 

That^^^lowly making way for peaceful 

Best suits ivith fallen grandeur, to mj 

sight ^ 

Offers the beauty, the 
And sober graces, left her defence 

Against the injuries of tim^ 

Of fortune, and the desolating storms 


_ _____ 7 jn |g22 The poems were mostly 

1 These Memorials were published as a separate yolu^ ^ Dedication, being dated 

^Wished 1822 .—Exceptions will be duly noted. Ed. 
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Of future war. Advance not—spare to 
hide, lo 

O gentle Power of darkness! these mild 
hues; 

(Jbscure not yet these silent aven\ies 
Of stateliest architecture, where the Forms 
Of uun-like females, with soft motion, 
glide 1 

III. 

BRUGKS. 

TiiE Spirit of Antiquity—enshrinecl 
In sumptuous buildings, vocal in sweetsong, 
In picture, siwaking with heroic tongue. 
And with devout solemnities entwined— 
Mounts to the seat of grace within the 
mind: 5 

Hence Forms that glide with swan-like 
ease along, 

Hence motions, even amid the vtdgar 
throng, 

To an harmonious decency confine<l: 

As if the streets were consecrated ground. 
The city one vast temple, dedicate lo 
To mutual respect in thought and deed ; 
To leisure, to forbearances sedate; 

To social cares from jarring passions frt*ed; 
A deeper i>eace than that in deserts found! 

IV. 

INCIDENT AT BRUGi:S. 

[Composed after July, 1828,—Publishtnl: voL 

of 1836.] 

In Bruges town is many a street 
Whence busy life hath fled ; 

Where-, without hurry, noiseless feet 
The grass-grown pavement tread. 

There heard wo, halting in the shade 5 
Flung from a Convent-tower, 

A harp that tuneful prelude made 
To a voice of thrilling ix)wer. 

Tlio measure, simple truth to tell, 

Was fit for somo gay tlirong; 10 

Though from the same grim turret fell 
The shadow and the song. 

When silent were both voice and choitls. 
The strain seemed doubly dear. 

Yet sad as sweet,—for English words J5 
Had fallen uix)n the ear. 


It was a breezy hour of eve; 

And pinnacle and spire 
Quivered and seemed almost to heave, 
Clothed with innocuous fire ; 20 

But, where we stood, the setting sun 
Showed little of his state; 

And, if the glory reached the Nun, 

’Twas through an iron grate. 

Not always is the heart unwise, 25 

Nor pity idly bom, 

If even a passing Stranger sighs 
For them wlio do not mourn. 

Sad is thy doom, self-solaced dove, 

Captive, whoe’er thou bo ! 30 

Oh ! what is beauty, what is love. 

And opening life to thee? 

Such feeling pressed upon ray soul, 

A feeling sanctified 

By one soft trickling tear that stole 35 
From the Maiden at my side; 

Leas tribute could she pay than this. 

Borne gaily o’er the sea, 

Fresh from the beauty and the bliss 
Of English liberty? 40 

V. 

AtTER VISITING TIIK FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

A wiNoiiD Goddess—clothed in veeturo 
wrought 

Of rainbow colours; One w hose port was 
lx)ld, 

Whoso overburthened hand could scarcely 
hold 

The glittering c^o^vn3 and garlands which 
it brought— 

Hovered in air above the far-famed Spot. 
She vanished; leaving prospect blank and 
cold 6 

Of wind-swept com that wide around us 
rolled 

In dreary billows, wood, and meagre cot, 
And monuments that soon must disap* 
I-iear; 

Yet a dread local recompense we found ; 
While glory seemed betrayed, wliila 
patriot-zeal it 

Siuik in our hearts, we felt as men shoiild 
feel 
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With such vast hoards of hidden carnage 
near, 

And horror breathing from the silent 
ground! 


VI. 

BETWEEN NAMUR AND LIEGE. 

What lovelier home could gentle Fancy 

choose? , . i, • ui. 

Is this the stream, whose cities, heigrits, 

and plains, , 

War’s favourite playground, are with 

crimson stains 

Familiar, as the Mom with pearly dews. 
The Mom, that now, along the silver 

Meuse, . 

Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls the 

swains 

To tend their silent boats and ringing 

wains, ... 

Or strip the bough whose mellow fruit 

bestrews 

The ripening com beneath it. As mine 
eyes 

Turn from the fortified and threatemng 

hill, ^ ^ 

How sweet the prospect of yon -watery 
glade. 

With its grey rocks clustering in pensive 

shade— . 

That, shaped like old monastic turrets, 

rise 

From the smooth meadow-ground, serene 
and still! 

VII. 

aix-la-chapelle. 

Was it to disenchant, and to undo. 

That we approached the Seat of Charle- 

maine? 

To sweep from many an old romantic 

That faith which no devotion may renew! 
Why does this puny Church present to 

view , , 

Her feeble columns? and that scanty 

chair! , 

This sword that one of our weak times 

might wear! , , 

Objects of false pretence, or meanly true. 


If from a traveller’s fortune I might claim 
\ palpable memorial of that day, lo 

Then would I seek the Pyrenean Breach 
That Roland clove with huge two-handed 

sway, , , , . 

And to the enormous labour left his name. 

Where unremitting frosts the rocky cres¬ 
cent bleach. 


VIII. 

IN THE CATHEDRAL AT COLOGNE. 

O FOR the help of Angels to complete 
This Temple—Angels governed by a plan 
Thus far pursued (how gloriously!) hy 
Man, 

Studious that ffe might not disdain the seat 
Who dwells in heaven! But that aspir¬ 
ing heat 5 

Hath failed; and now, ye Powers! whose 

gorgeous wings 

4 nd splendid aspect yon emblazonings 
But faintly picture, ’twere an office meet 
For you, on these unfinished shafts to try 
The midnight virtues of your harmony 
This vast design might tempt you to 

Strains that call forth upon empyreal 

ImmoS'^Fabrics, rising to the sound 
Of penetrating harps and voices sweet! 

IX. 

IN A CARRIAGE, UPON^THE BANKS OF THE 

\MiD this dance of objects sadn^ steals 
O’er the defrauded heart—while sweep¬ 
ing by. 

As in a fit of Thespian jollity, 

Breath her vine-leaf crown the green 

Earth reels: u i - 

Backward, in rapid evanes^nc^ wheels 5 

The venerable tower 

Each beetling rampart, an 

A what the DeU unwiUingly reveals 

Near th^teight River’s edge. Yet why 
To mvXto deep, to halt at wiU, to gaze- 
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Such sweet wayfaring—of life’s spring 
the pride, 

Her summer’s faithful joy—still is 
mine. 

And in fit measure cheers autumnal days. 

X. 

HYMN, 

FOK TUK BOATMEN, AS THKV APPKOACII 
THE HAPIDS UNDER THE CASTLE OF 
HKIDELBERO. 

.Tesu ! Mess our slender Boat, 

By the current swept along; 

Bond its threatenings—let them not 
Drown the music of a song 
Breathed thy mercy to implore, 5 

^\’’he^e these trouMed waters roar! 

Saviotir, for our warning, seen 
Bleeding on that precious Kood ; 

If, while through the meadows given 
Gently wound the ix?aceful fliKxl, 10 
We forgot Thee, do not Thou 
Disregard Thy Suppliants now ! 

Hither, like yon ancient Tower 
Watching o’er the Uiver's Ix^d, 

Fling the shadow of thy iiower, 15 

Else we sleep among the dead ; 

Thou wlio trod’st the billowy sea, 

Shield us in our jeopardj*! 

Guide our Bark among the waves; 

Througli tlie rocks our passage smooth; 
Where the whirlixiol frets and raves 21 
Let Thj’ love its anger soothe : 

All our hoiie is placed in Thee; 

Afiscrcrc Vominc^/ 

XL 

THE SOURCE OF THE DANUBE. 

Not, like hi.s great Compeers, indignantly 
Doth Danube spring to life-! The wan¬ 
dering Stream 

(Who loves tlie Cross, yet to the Civs- 
cent’s gleam 

Unfolds a willing breast) with infant glee 
Slips from his pri.son walls: and Faney, 
free r 


» .See Note. p. m. 2 Seo Note. IblO. 


To follow in his track of silver light, 
Mounts on rapt wing, and udth a mo¬ 
ment's flight 

Hath reached the encincture of that 
gloomy sea 

Whose waves the Orphean lyre forbad to 
meet 

In conflict; whose rough winds forgot 
their jars 10 

To waft the heroic progeny of Greece ; 
When the first Ship sailed for the Golden 
Fleece— 

Akc.o —exalted for that daring feat 
To fix in heaven her shai^e distinct with 
stars. 

XII. 

ON APPROACHING THE BTAUB-BACH, 
LAUTEBBRUNNEN. 

Uttered by whom, or how inspired- 
designed 

For what strange service, does this con¬ 
cert reach 

Our ears, and near the dwellings of man¬ 
kind ! 

’Mid fields familiarised to human 
speech ?— 

No Mermaids warble—to allay the wind 5 
Driving some vessel toward a dangerous 
l)each— 

More thrilling melodies; Witch answer¬ 
ing Witch, 

To chant a love-s;)ell, never intertaTned 
Notes shrill and wild with art more 
musical: 

Alas! tliat from the liixs of abject Want 
Or Idleness in tatters mendicant 11 
The strain should flow—free Fancy to 
enthral, 

And with regret and useless pity ha\int 
This lx)ld, this bright^ this sky-lx>rn, 
M’’atkrfall®! 

XITL 

THE FALL OF THE AAR—HANDKC. 

From the fierce asi)ect of this River, 
throwing 

His giant lx)dy o’er the steep rock’s brink. 
Back in astonishment and fear we shrink: 


* Soc Note, p. 905 
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But, gradually a calmer look bestowing, 
Flowers we espy beside the torrent grow¬ 
ing ; S 

Flowers that peep forth from many a 
cleft and chink. 

And, from the whirlwind of his anger, 
drink 

Hues ever fresh, in rocky fortress blowing: 
They suck—from breath that, threaten* 

ing to destroy, 9 

Is more benignant than the dewy eve 
Beauty, and Ufe, and motions as of joy: 
Nor doubt but He to whom yon Fine- 

trees nod . ^ 5 

Their heads in sign of worship, r^atures 

God, 

These humbler adorations will receive. 

XIV. 

MEMORIAL 

KEAR THE OUTLET OF THE LAKE OF THUK. 

ANDENKEX 
MEINES FREUNDES 
ALOYS REDING 
MDCCCXVinr 

Alovs Reding, it will be remembered 

tain-Ocncral of tbc S^Ndss forces, which, with a 
coumge and perseverance worthy of the cause, 
opposed the flagitious and too successful at¬ 
tempt of Buonaparte to subjugate their coun¬ 
try. 

Around a ^vild and woody hill 
A gravelled pathway treading, 

We reached a votive Stone that bears 
The name of Aloys Reding. 


V'ell judged the Friend who placed it 

there 5 

For silence and protection ; 

And haply with a finer care 
Of dutiful affection. 

The Sun regards it from the West; 

And, while in summer glory 
He sets, his sinking yields a ty-pe 
Of that pathetic story: 

And oft he tempts the patriot Swiss 
Amid the grove to Unger ; 

Till all is dim, save this bright Stone 
Touched by his golden finger. 


XV. 

COMPOSED IN ONE OF THE 
CATHOLIC CANTONS i. 

Doomed as we are our native dust 
To wet with many a bitter shower. 

It ill befits us to disdain 
The altar, to deride the fane, 

Where simple Sufferers bend, in trnst 5 
To uin a happier hour. 

I love, where spreads the village lawn, 
Upon some knee-worn cell to gaze: 

Hail to the firm unmoving cross, 

Aloft, where pines their branches toss ! 10 
And to the chapel far mthdrawn. 

That lurks by lonely ways ! 

Where'er we roam—along the brink 
Of Rhine—or by the sweeping Po, 

Through Alpine vale, or champaign wide, 
Whatever we look on, at our side 16 

Be Charity !—to bid us think, 

And feel, if we would know. 

XVI. 

afterthought =. 

[Composed 1832 .—Published 1832.] 

Oh Life! mthout thy chequered scene 
Of right and wrong, of weal and woe. 
Success and failure, could a ground 
For magnanimity be found; 

For faith, ’mid ruined hopes, serene. 5 

Or whence could virtue flow ? 

[Composed 1837 .-Publishcd 1837.] 

Pain entered through a ghastly breach— 
Nor while sin lasts must effort c^ase; 
Heaven upon earth’s an empty boast, 
But, for the bowers of Eden lost, 10 

Mercy has placed vvithin our reach 
A portion of God’s i>eace. 


15 


. The three etanzae poent n’o! 

originally 0822 ) forn>ed part of the P 
XXIV. of this Beries. being the 6t , 

stanzas of P-'^; separate poeui, 

in 1837 and formed, along >vith a 
addei ioto the Independent poem 

entitled 

2 See Editor’s note to No. xn. 
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XVII. 

SCENE ON THE LAKE OF BRIENTZ. 

“What know we of the Blest above 
But that they sinjf ami that they love?” 
Yet, if they ever did inspire 
A mortal hymn, or shaped the choir, 

Now, where those harvest-Damsels float 
Homeward in their rugf?e<l Boat, 6 

(While all the rufHing winds aro fled— 
Each slumbering on some mountain's 
head), 

Now, sureb', hatli that graclou-s aid 
Been felt, that influence is displayed, lo 
I*upil« of Heaven, in order stand 
The ru.stic Maidens, every hand 
I’lxm a Sister's shoulder laid,— 

To chant, as glides the boat along, 

A .simple, but a touching, song; 15 

To chant, as Angels do above. 

The melodies of Peace in love ! 

xviir. 

ENGELBERG, THE HILL OF ANGELS'. 

Eou gentlest uses, oft-times Nature takes 
The work of Fancy from her willing 
hands; 

And such a beautiful creation makes 
As renders needless spells and magic 
wands, 

And for tlie boldest talol)elief commands. 
Wlien first mine eyes beheld that famous 
Hill 6 

The sacred Enokluero, celestial Bands 
With intermingling motions soft and still, 
Hung round its to;), on wings that 
changed their hues at will. 

Clouds do not name tlioso Visitants; 

they were 10 

The very Angels whose autlientic lays, 
Sung from that heavenly ground in mid¬ 
dle air, 

Made knowm the spot where piety should 
rai.so 

A holy Structure to the Almighty's praise. 
Resplendent Apparition I if in vain 15 
My ears di<i listen, ’twas enough to gaze; 

' See Note, p. 906. 


And watch the slow departure of the 
train. 

Whose skirts the glowing Mountain 
thirsted to detain. 

XIX. 

OUR LADY OF THE SNOW. 

Meek Virgin Mother, more benign 
Tlian fairest Star, upon the height 
Of thy own mountain®, set to keep 
Lone vigils through the hours of sleep, 
What eye can look upon thy shrine 5 
Untroubled at the sight? 

These crowded oilerings as they hang 
In sign of misery relieved, 

Even these, without intent of theirs* 
Reixjrt of comfortless desimirs, 10 

Of many a deep and cureless pang 
And confidence deceived. 

To Thee, in this aerial cleft. 

As to a c*ommon centre, tend 
All sufferers that no more rely 15 

On mortal succour—all who sigh 
And pine, of human hope bereft* 

Nor wish for earthly friend. 

And hence, 0 Virgin Mother mild! 
Though plenteous flowers around thee 
blow, » 

Not only from the dreary strife 
Of Winter, but the storms of life. 

Thee have thy Votaries aptb’ styled, 

Ovu Lady of the Snow. 

Even for the Man who stops not here, 25 
But down the irriguous valley hies, 

Thy very name, O Lady 1 flings, 

O'er blooming fields and gushing springs 
A tender sense of shadowy fear, 

And chastening sympatliies! 30 

Nor falls that intermingling shade 
To summor-gladsomenoss unkind: 

It chastens only to requite 
With gleams of fresher, purer, light; 
While, o’er the flower-enamelled glade* 35 
More sweetly breathes the wind. 


a Mount Right. 
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But on ’.—a tempting downward w-ay, 

A verdant path before us lies; 

Clear shines the glorious sun above ; 

Then give free course to joy and love, 
Deeming “the evil of the day 
Sufficient for the wise.” 

XX. 

EFFUSION, 

IN PKESENCE OF THE PAINTED TOWER OF 

TELL, AT ALTORF. 

This Tower stands upon the spot where grew the 
Unden Tree against which his Son is said to 
have been placed, when the Fathers archery 
was put to proof under circumstances so famous 

in Swiss Story. 

What though the Italian pencil wrought 
not here, 

Nor such fine skill as did the meed bestow 
On Marathonian valour, yet the tear 
Springs forth in presence of this gaudy 

show, ... a 

While narrow cares their limits overnow. 

Thrice happy, burghers, peasants, war¬ 
riors old, ^ 

Infants in arms, and ye, that as ye go 
Homeward or schoolward, ape what ye 

behold; . , i- r 

Heroes before your time, m frolic fancy 

bold! 


And when that calm Spectatress from 
on high 

Looks down—the bright and solitary 
Moon, 

Who never gazes but to beautify; 

And snow-fed torrents, which the blaze 

of noon 

Roused into fury, murmur a soft tune 
That fosters peace, and gentleness re^Us; 
Then might the passing Monk receive a 

boon • * 

Of saintly pleasure from these pictured 

walls, 

While on the warlike groups the mellow¬ 
ing lustre falls. 

How blest the souls who when their 
trials come 

Yield not to terror or despondency, ao 


But face like that sweet Boy their mortal 
doom, 

Whose head the ruddy apple tops, 
while he 

Expectant stands beneath the linden 

He quakes not like the timid forest game^ 
But smiles—the hesitating shaft to free; 
Assured that Heaven its justice Nvill pro- 

claim, . 

And to his Father give its own unernng 

aim. 

XXI. 

THE TOWN OF SCHWYTZ. 

By antique Fancy trimmed—though 
lowl5% bred 

To dignity—in thee, 0 Schwytz ! are seen 
The genuine features of tlie golden mean ; 
Equality by Prudence governed. 

Or jealous Nature ruling in her stead; 5 
And, therefore, art thou blest with peace, 

As that of the sweet fields and meadows 

green , 

In unambitious compass round thee 

spread. , 

Majestic Berne, high on her guardian 

steep, ^ , 

Holding a central station of command, jo 

Might well be styled this noble body s 

Thou,?oX^ ’mid mountainous entrench- 

ments deep, • 

Its Heart ; and ever may the heroic Land 

Thy name, O Schwytz, in happy freedom 
keep^! 

XXII. 

ON HEARING THE “ BANZ DES VACHES” ON 
THE TOP OF THE PASS OK ST. GOTHABD. 

I listen— but no faciUty of 

Avails those jalhe Swiss 

Which, heard in foreign lands, the Swiss 

affect _ 


1 Kearh- 500 the' OM 

French ^ the fron- 

‘t‘“r^onX«naU Canton, to impose upon it the 

laws of their governors. 
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^\ itli tendereat passion; leaving him to 
pine 

(So fame reports) and die,—his sweet- 
hreathed kine 5 

llemernl>ering, and green Alpine pastures 
decked 

\\ itli vernal flowers. Yet may we not 
reject 

The tale as fabulous.—Here wliile I re¬ 
cline, 

^lindful how others by this simple Strain 
Are moved, for me—uf>on this Mountain 
named 10 

C)fOod himself from dread pre-eminence— 
Asj)iring thoughts, by memory reclaimed. 
Yield to the Musics touching influence; 
And joys of distant home mj’ heart en¬ 
chain. 

xxiir. 

FORT FUENTES. 

The Hiiitis of Fort Fuentes form the crest of a 
rocky eminence that rises from the plain at 
the head of the lake of Como, commanding 
views up the Valtcllne. and toward the town 
of Chlavenna. The prosi>cct In the latter 
direction Is characterised liy melancholy suh- 
llmlty. t\ e rejoiced at being favuurcti with a 
distinct view of those Aljdno heights; not, as 
we Itad expected from the breaking up of the 
hlonii. steei>ed in celestial glory, yet In com¬ 
munion wltli clouds floating or statlonarj — 
scatlerlngH from heaven. The Uuln is Interest¬ 
ing both it) mass and In tietalL An Inscription, 
upon claboratcly-seulpturod marble lying on 
the gnmnd, records that tlic Fort had l)een 
creclvsl l)y ('ount Fuentes In the year IGOO, 
during tile reign of Philip the Thlnl*; and the 
Chapel, j)l)out twenty years after, by one of his 
Descendants, Marble pillars of gateways are 
yet sUindlng, and a consldcnible part of the 
ClutlK!! walls: a smooth green turf has Uken 
place of the pavement, and wo couhl stH) no 
trace of altar or Image; hut everywhere some¬ 
thing to remind one of former splcntlour, ami 
of deviLstatlon and tumult. In our ascent we 
had piuvsed aiuuidance of wild vines Intorndn- 
gled will) huslica: near the ruins were some 
ill tended, hut growing willingly; and n>ek, 
turf, and fnigiiients of the pile, are alike co¬ 
vered or adoriitHl with a variety of flowers, 
aimmg wl)icl) the rose-eolourod pink was grow¬ 


ing in great beauty. While descending, we 
discovered on the ground, apart from the 
path and at a considerable distance from tbo 
rulnetl Chni>el, a statue of a Child In pur« 
white marble, uninjured by the explosion that 
had driven It so far down the hllL “How lit¬ 
tle,” we exclaimed, “arc these things valued 
here 1 Could we but transiwrt this pretty Image 
to our own ganlen!”—Yet It seemed It would 
have l)ecn a pity any one should remove It from 
Its couch In the wilderness, which may bo Its 
own for hundnxls of years.—Extract from 
JounuiL 

Dkead hour! when, upheaved by war’s 
sulphurous blast, 

This sweet-visaged Chenib of Parian 
stone 

So far from the holy enclosure was cast, 
To couch in this thicket of brambles 
alone. 

To i-est where the lizard may bask in the 
palm ^ 

Of liis half-open hand pure from blemish 
or speck; 

And tlie green, gilded snake, without 
troubling the calm 

Of the l>eautiful countenance, twine 
round his nec‘k; 

Where haply (kind service to Piety due!) 
When winter the grove of its mantle 
l)ereavcs, 10 

Some bin! (like our own honoured red- 
bmxst) may strew 

Tlie desolate Slumberer with moss and 
with leaves. 

Fukntks once harboured the good and the 
brave, 

Nor to her was the dance of soft 
pleasure unknown: 

Her banners for festal enjoyment did wave 
While the tlirill of her fifes thro’ the 
mountains was blomi: 

Now gads the wild vine o'er the pathless 
ascent:— 

O silence of Nature, how deep is thy 
sway, 

When the whirlwind of human destme- 
tion is spent. 

Our tumults apiveased, and our strifes 
ixassed away! ao 
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XXIV. 

THE CHURCH OF SAN SALVADOR. 

SEEN FROM THE LAKE OF LUGANO. 

This Church was almost destroyed by lightning 
a few years ago, but the altar and the image 
of the Patron Saint were untouched. The 
Mount, upon the summit of which the Church 
is built, stands amid the intricacies of the 
Lake of Lugano; and Is, from a hundral 
points of view, its principal ornament, rising 
to the height of 2,000 feet, and, on one side, 
nearly perpendicular. The ascent is toilsome; 
but the traveller who performs It will be anjply 
rewarded. Splendid fertility, rich woods and 
dazzling waters, seclusion and confinement of 
view contrasted with sea-like extent of plain 
fading into the sky; and this again, in an 
opposite quarter, with an horizon of the lofti¬ 
est and boldest Alps—unite in composing a 
prospect more diversified by magnificence, 
beauty, and sublimity, than perhaps any other 
point in Europe, of so inconsiderable an ele¬ 
vation, commands. 

Thou sacred Pile! whose turrets rise 
From yon steep mountain’s loftiest stage. 
Guarded by lone San Salvador; 

Sink (if thou must) as heretofore, 

To sulphurous bolts a sacrifice, 5 

But ne’er to human rage! 

On Horeb’s top, on Sinai, deigned 
To rest the universal Lord: 

Why leap the fountains from their cells 
Where everlasting Bounty dwells?— lo 

That, while the Creature is sustained. 

His God may be adored. 

Cliffs, fountains, rivers, seasons, times— 
Let all remind the soul of heaven; 

Our slack devotion needs them all; 15 

And Faith—so oft of sense the thrall. 
While she, by aid of Nature, climbs— 
Alay hope to be forgiven. 

Glory, and patriotic Love, 

all the Pomps of this frail “spot 20 
Which men call Earth,” have yearned to 
seek, 

Associate with the simply meek. 

Religion in the sainted gi'ove. 

And in the hallowed grot. 


Thither, in time of adverse shocks, 25 
Of fainting hopes and backward wills, 

Did mighty Tell repair of old— 

A Hero cast in Nature’s mould, 

Deliverer of the steadfast rocks 

And of the ancient hills ! 30 

He, too, of battle-martyrs chief! 

Who, to recall his daunted peers. 

For victory shaped an open space. 

By gathering vvith a wide embrace, 

Into his single breast, a sheaf 35 

Of fatal Austrian spearsb 


XXV. 

THE ITALIAN ITINERANT, AND THE 
SWISS GOATHERD. 

PART I. 

I. 

Now that the farewell tear is dried. 
Heaven prosper thee, be hope thy guide J 
Hope be thy guide, adventurous Boy ; 
The wages of thy travel, joy ! 

Whether for London bound—to trill 5 
Thy mountain notes with simple skill; 

Or on thy head to poise a show 
Of Images in seemly row; 

The graceful form of milk-white Steed, 

Or Bird that soared with Gans^nede ; 10 
Or through our hamlets thouTuTTOar 
The sightless Milton, with his hair 
Around his placid temples curled ; 

And Shakspeare at his side—a freight. 

If clay could think and mind were weight. 
For him who bore the world ! 16 

Hope be thy guide, adventurous Boy ; 
The wages of thy travel, joy ! 

II. 

But thou, perhaps, (alert as free 
Though serving sage phUosophy), 2c 

Wilt ramble over hill and dale, 

A Vender of the well-wrought Scale,_ 


I Arnold Wlnkelried, at the battle of Seuipach, 
oke an Austrian phalanx in this manner. The 
ent is one of the most famous In the annals of 
jiss heroism; and pictures and prinU of it arc 
^U6nt throughout the couutr}. 
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Whose sentient tube instructs to time 
A purpose to a fickle clime: 

Whether thou choose this useful part, 25 
Or minister to finer art, 

Thoujili robbed of many acherislied dream, 
And cro-ssed by many a shattered scheme, 
■\Viiat stirrinj? wonders wilt tliou see 
In tlie proud Isle of liberty ! 30 

Yet will tfje Wanderer sometimes pine 
With thouglits which no delights can 
chase. 

Recall a Sister’s last embrace. 

His Mothers neck entwine; 

Nor shall forget tlie Maiden coy 35 

That v'ould have loved the bright-haired 
Boy! 


III. 


My Song, encouraged by tlie grace 
That l)eama from his ingenuoijs face. 

For this Adventurer scruples not 
To i)rophesy a golden lot; 4c 

Due recompense^ and safe return 
To Como’s steeps—his happy lK)urne ! 
^Vhe^e he, aloft in garden-glade. 

Shall tend, with his own dark-eyed Maid, 


The towering maize, and prop tlie twig 45 
That ill .siipi)orts the luscious fig; 

Or feed his eye in iiaths sun-proof 
With purple of the trellis-roof. 

That through the jealous leaves escaix*s 
From Cadenabbia’s ix'ndent grapes. 50 
—Oh might he temi)t that Goatherd-child 
To share his wanderings ! him whose look 
Fven yet my heart can scarcely brook, 

So touchingly he smiled— 

As with a rapture caught from heaven— 
For unasked alms in i)ity given. 56 


PART II. 

I. 

IViTH nodding illumes, and lightly drest 
Like foresters in leaf-green vest, 

The Helvetian Mountaineers, on ground 
I or Toll’s dread archerj’ renowned, 60 
Before the target stood—to claim 
The guerdon of the steadiest aim. 

Loud was the rifle-gun’s reixirt— 

A startling thunder quick and short! 
But, flying through the heights around, 65 


Echo prolonged a tell tale sound 
Of liearts and hands alike “prepared 
The treasures they enjoy to guard !” 
And, if there be a favoured hour 
When Heroes are allowed to quit 
The tomb, and on the clouds to sit 
With tutelary power, 

On their Descendants shedding grace— 
This was the hour, and that the place. 


II. 

But Tnith inspired the Bards of old 75 
When of an iron age they told, 

^Vllieh to unequal laws gave birth, 

And drove Astrsea from the earth. 

—A gentle Boy (i>erchanco unth blood 
As noble as the best endued, 80 

But seemingly a Thing despised; 

Even by the sun and air unprized; 

For not a tinge or flowery streak 
Appeare<l upon his tender cheek) 
Heart-deaf to those relx)unding notes, 85 
Apart, beside his silent goats. 

Sate watching in a forest shed, 

Pale, ragged, with bare feet and head; 
Mute as the snow upon tlie hill. 

And, as the saint lie prays to, still. 90 
All, what avails heroic deed? 

What lil>orty? if no defence 
Be won for feeble Innocence. 

Father of all I though wilful Manhood 
read' 

His punishment in soul-distress, 93 

Grant to the morn of life its natural 
blesse<lness! 

XXVI. 

THE LAST SUrpKR, BY LKOXARDO DA VINCI, 
IN THE REFECTORY OK THE CONVFJsT OF 
MARIA DELLA GRAZIA—MILAN b 

Tiio’ searching damps and many an en¬ 
vious flaw 

Have marred this Work; the calm ethe¬ 
real grace, 

The love deep-seated in the Saviour’s face, 
The mercy, goodness, have not failed to 
a>vc . 

Tlie Elements; as they do melt and thaw 


* Soo Not© p. 906. 
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The heart of the Beholder—and erase 6 

(At least for one rapt moment) every trace . 
Of disobedience to the primal law. 

The annunciation of the dreadful truth 
ISIade to the Twelve, survives: lip, fore¬ 
head, cheek, 

And hand reposing on the board in ruth 
Of what it utters, while the unguilty seek 
Unquestionable meanings—still bespeak 
A labour worthy of eternal youth ! 

XXVII. 

THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. iSao. 

High on her speculative tower 
Stood Science waiting for the hour 
When Sol was destined to endure 
That darkening of his radiant face 
Which Superstition strove to chase, 5 
Erewliile, \rith rites impure. 

Afloat beneath Italian skies, 

Through regrions fair as Paradise 
We gaily passed,—till Nature uTOught 
A silent and unlooked-for change, 10 
That checked the desultory range 
Of joy and sprightly thought. 

Where’er was dipped the toiling oar, 

The waves danced round us as l^fore, 

As lightly, though of altered hue, 15 
’I^Lid recent coolness, such as falls 
At noontide from umbrageous walls 
That screen the morning dew. 

No vapour stretched its wings; no cloud 
Cast far or near a murky shroud ; 20 

The sky an azure field displayed; 

’Twas sunlight sheathed and gently 
charmed, 

Of all its sparkling rays disarmed. 

And as in slumber laid,— 

Or something night and day between, 


Like moonshine—^but the hue was green , 
Still moonshine, without shadow, spread 
On jutting rock, and curvM shore. 

Where gazed the peasant from his door. 
And on the mountain’s head. 3 ° 

It tinged the Julian steeps it lay, 
Lugano! on thy ample bay; 

The solemnising veil was draum 


O'er villas, terraces, and towers ; 

To Albogasio’s olive bowers, 35 

Porlezza’s verdant laum. 

But Fancy with the speed of fire 
Hath past to Milan’s loftiest spire, 

And there alights ’mid that aerial host 
Of Figures human and divine \ 40 

White as the snows of Apennine 
Indurated by frost. 

Awe-stricken she beholds the array 
That guards the Temple night and day; 
Angels she sees—that might from heaven 
have flown, 45 

And Virgin-saints, who not in vain 
Have striven by purity to gain 
The beatific crown— 

Sees long-drawn files, concentric rings 
Each narrowing above each the wings, 
The uplifted palms, the silent marble 

lips o 

The starry zone of sovereign height 
All steeped in this portentous light! 

All suffering dim eclipse! 

Thus after Man bad fallen (if aught 55 
These perishable spheres have wrought 
May with that issue be compared) 
Throngs of celestial visages. 

Darkening like water in the breeze, 

A holy sadness shared. ^ 

Lo ! while I speak, the labouring Sun 
His glad deliverance has begun : 

The cj'press waves her sombre plume 
More cheerily ; and town and tower, 

The vinej’ard and the olive-bower, 

Their lustre re-assume! 

O Ye, who guard and grace my home 
VTiile in far-distant lauds we roam, 

What countenance hath this Day put on 

for you ? j 

While we look round with favoured eye^ 

Did sullen mists hide lake and skies 71 

And mountains from your view. 


65 


Or was it given you to behold 
Like vision, pensive though not cold. 


2 circle of figures is a zone 

I of metallic stars. 
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From the smooth breast of gay Winander- 
mere? 7- 

Saw ye the soft yet awful veil 
Spread over Grasmere’s lovely dale, 
Helvellyn’s brow severe ? 

I ask in vain—and know far less 
If sickness, sorrow, or distress 80 

Have spared my Dwelling to this hour; 
had blindness! but ordained to prove 
Our faith in Heaven’s unfailing lovo 
And all-controlling power. 


XXVIII. 

THE THREE COTTAGE GIRLS. 

I. 

How blest the Maid whose heart—yet 
free 

1 rom Love’s uneasy sovereignty— 
lieats \vith a fancy running high, 

Her simple cares to magnify; 

Whom Labour, never urged to toil, 5 
Hath cherished on a healthful soil; 

Who knows not pomp^ who heeds not 
pelf; 

Whase heaviest sin it is to look 
Askance u|K)n her pretty Self 
Kefleeted in some crystal brook; 10 

Whom grief hath spared—who sheds no 
tear 

liut in sweet pity; and can hear 
Another’s praise from envy clear. 


II. 


15 


Such (but O lavish Nature ! why 
1 hat dark unfathomable eye. 

Where lurks a Spirit that replies 
To stillest moo<l of softest skies, 

Yet hints at iieaco to l)o o’erthrown, 
Another’s first, and then her own?) ’ 

Such, haply, yon Italian Maid, 20 
Our Lady’s laggard Votaress, 

Halting lx*neath the chestnut shade 
lo accomplish there her loveliness: 

Nice aid matenial fingers lend; 

A Sister serves with slacker hand ; 2^ 

Then, glittering like a star, she joins the 
festal band. 


III. 

How blest (if truth may entertain 
Coy fancy with a bolder strain) 

The Helvetian Girl—who daily braves, 
In her light skiff, the tossing waves, 30 
.\nd quits the bosom of the deep 
Only to climb the rugged steep ! 

—Say whence that modulated shout! 
From Wood-nymph of Diana's throng? 
Or does the greeting to a rout 35 

Of giddy Bacchanals belong? 

Jubilant outcry ! rock and glade 
Resounded—but the voice obeyed 
The breath of an Helvetian Maid. 

IV. 

Her beauty dazzles the thick wood ; 40 

Her courage animates the flood ; 

Her steps the elastic green-sward meets 
Returning unreluctant sweets; 

The mountains (as ye heard) rejoice 
Aloud, saluted by her voice ! 45 

Blithe Paragon of Alpine grace. 

Be as thou art—for through thy veins 
The blood of Heroes runs its race! 

And nobly wilt thou brook the chains 
That, for the virtuous, Life prepares; 50 
The fetters which the Matron wears; 

The patriot Mother's weight of anxious 
cares! 

V. 

“Sweet Hioiimnd Girl' I a very shower 
Of beauty was thy earthly dower,’* 

When thou didst flit before mine eyes, ^3 
Gay vision under s\dlen skies, 

While Hope and Love around thee playetl. 
Near the rough Falls of Inversneyd ! 
Have they, who nursed the blossom, seen 
No breach of promise in the fruit ? 60 

Was joy, in following joy, as keen 
As grief can Iw in griefs pursuit ? 

When youth had flown did hope still bless 
Thy goings—or the cheerfulness 64 

Of innocence survive to mitigate distress? 

VI. 

But from our course why turn—to tread 
A way with shadows overspread; 


’ See address to a Highland Girl, p. 3ST. 
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Where what we gladliest would believe ! 
Is feared as what may. most deceive? 69 
Bright Spirit, not with amaranth croumed 
Bat lieath-bells from thy native ground. 
Time cannot thin thy flowing hair. 

Nor take one ray of light from Thee ; 

For in my Fancy thou dost share 
Tlie gift of immortality ; 75 

And there shall bloom, with Tliee allied, 
The 'N’otaress by Lugano’s side ; 

And that intrepid Nymph, on Uri’s steep 
descned ! 

XXIX. 

THK COLUMN INTENDED BY BUONAPARTE 
FOR A TRIUMPHAL EDIFICE IN MILAN, 
NOW LYING BY THE tVAY-SIDE IN THE 
SIMPLON PASS. 

Ambition— following down this far-famed 
slope 

Her Pioneer, the snow-dissolving Sun, 
While clarions prate of kingdoms to be 
won— 

Perchance, in future ages, here may stop; 
Taught to mistrust herflattering horoscope 
By admonition from this prostrate Stone ! 
^lemento uninscribed of Pndeo’erthrown, 
■\'anity‘s hieroglyphic; a choice trope 
In Fortune's rhetoric. Daughter of the 
Rock, 

Rest where thy course was stayed by 
Power divine ! 10 

The Soul transported sees, from hint of 
thine, 

Crimes which the great Avenger’s hand 
provoke, 

Heai*s combats whistling o’er the ensan¬ 
guined heath: 

What groans! what shrieks! what quiet¬ 
ness in death ! 

XXX. 

STANZAS, 

COMPOSED IN THE SIJIPLON PASS. 

VALL05IBR0SA ! I longed in thy shadiest 
wood 

To slumber, reclined on the moss-covered 
floor. 

To listen to Anio’s precipitous flood. 


When the stillness of evening hath 
deepened its roar; 

To range through the Temples of Paestusi, 
to muse 5 

In Pompeii preserved by her burial in 
earth; 

On pictures to gaze where they drank in 
their hues; 

And murmur sweet songs on the ground 
of their birth! 

The beauty of Florence, the grandeur of 
Rome, 

Could I leave them unseen, and not yield 
to regret ? 10 

With a hope (and no more) for a season to 
come, 

^VlIich ne’er may discharge the magnificent 
debt ? 

Thou fortunate Region ! whose Greatness 
inurned 

Awoke to new life from its ashes and dust; 

Twice-glorified fields! if in sadness I 
turned 15 

From your infinite marvels, the sadness 
was just. 

Now, risen ere the light-footed Chamois 
retires 

From dew-sprinkled grass to heights 
guarded with snow. 

Toward the mists that hang over the land 
of my Sires, 

From the climate of myrtles contented I 

go. . . ^ 

My thoughts l>ecome bright like yon 
edging of Pines 

On the steep’s lofty verge: how it black¬ 
ened the air! 

But, touched from behind by the Sun, it 
now shines 

With threads that seem part of his own 
silver hair. 

Though the toil of the way with dear 
Friends we divide, 25 

Though by the same zephyr our temples 

be fanned . 

As we rest in the cool orange-bower side 

by side, , . 

A yearning survives which few hearts 

shall withstand: 
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Each step hath ita value while homeward 
^^•e move;— 

O joy when the girdle of England apiw‘ars! 
What moment in life is so conscious of 
love, 31 

Of love in the heart made more hapi>y hy 
tears? 

XXXI. 

ECHO, ITON THE OEMMI. 

^V fiAT beast of chase hath broken from 
the cover ? 

Stern Gkmiii listens to as full a cry. 

As multitudinous a harmony 
Of sounds as rang the lieiglits of Latmas 
over, 

When, from the soft couch of her sleeping 
Lover, 5 

T^p-startilig, Cjiithia sklmimsl the moun¬ 
tain-dew 

In keen pursuit—and gave, where'er she 
Hew, 

rmpetuouM motion to the Stars al)ove licr. 
A solitary Wolf-dog, ranging on 
Through the bleak concave, wakes this 
wondrous chimo lo 

Of aery voices locked in unison,— 

Faint — far-off — near — deep — solemn 
and sublime!— 

So, from tlio lK)dy of one guilty deed, 

A thousand ghostly fears, and haunting 
tlioughts, proceed I 

XXXTT. 

PROCESSIONS. 

srooESTP.n ON a SAnnATii MonxiNO in 

TMK VALK of CIIAMOUNY, 

To appoaso the GcmIs ; or p\ihllc thanks to 
yield; 

Or to solicit knowledge of events, 

Which in lior hroast Futurity concealed ; 
And that the past might liavo its true 
intents 

Feelingly told by living monuments— 5 
Mankind of yore were prompto<l to devise 
Kites such as yet Poraepolis presents 
Graven on her cankered walls, solemnities 
That moved in long army before admiring 
eyes. 


The Hebrews thus, carrying in joyful 
state 10 

Thick boughs of palm, and willows from 
the brofik, 

^^arched round the altar—to commemo¬ 
rate 

How, when their course they through the 
desert took. 

Guided by signs which ne’er the sky for¬ 
sook, 

They kxlgod in leafy tents and cabins 
low; 15 

Green boughs wore l)omo, while, for the 
blast that shook 

Down to the earth the walls of Jericho, 
Shouts rise, and storms of so\md from 
lifted trum{x;ts blow ! 

And thus, in onler, ’mid the sacre<l grove 
Fe<l in the Libyan waste by gushing 
wells, 20 

The priests and damsels of Ammonian 
Jove 

Provokcfl responses with shrill canticles; 
AVliilo, in a ship begirt unth silver bells 
They round his altar Iwro the hom^d 
God, 

Old Cham, the solar Deity, who dwells 25 
Aloft, yet in a tilting vessel rode. 

When universal sea the mountains over¬ 
flowed. 

Why speak of Roman Pomps? the 
haughty claims 

Of Chiefs triumphant after ruthless wars; 
The feast of Neptune—and the Cereal 
Games, 30 

With images, and crowns, and empty 
cars; 

The dancing Salii—on the sliields of Mars 
Smiting with fury ; and a deeper drea<l 
Scattered on all sides by the hideous 
jars 

Of Coryhantian cjTubals, while the head 35 
Of Cyl)el6 was seen, sublimely turreted! 

At length a Spirit more subdued and 
soft 

Apix?aml—to govern Christian pageant¬ 
ries : 

The Cross, in calm procession, borne aloft 
Moved to the chant of sober litanies. 40 
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Even such, this day, came wafted on the 
breeze 

From a long train—in hooded vestments 
fair 

Enwrapt—and winding, between Alpine 
trees 

Spiry and dark, around their House of 
prayer, 

Below the icy bed of bright Argentiere. 45 

Still in the vivid freshness of a dream. 

The pageant haunts me as it met our 
eyes! 

Still, with those white-robed Shapes a 
living Stream, 

The glacier Pillars join in solemn guise ' 
For the same service, by mysterious ties; 
Numbers exceeding credible account 51 
Of number, pure and silent Votaries 
Issuing or issued from a wintry fount; 

The impenetrable heart of that exalted 
Mount! 

They, too, who send so far a holy gleam 
While they the Church engird with 
motion slow, 5 ^ 

A product of that awful Mountain seem. 
Poured from his vaults of everlasting 
snow; 

Not virgin lilies marshalled in bright row, 
Not swans descending ^^^th the stealthy 
tide, ^ 

A livelier sisterly resemblance show 
Than the fair Forms, that in long order 
glide. 

Bear to the glacier band—those Shai)es 
aloft descried. 

Trembling, I look upon the secret springs 
Of that licentious craving in the mind 65 
To act the God among external things, 

To bind, on apt suggestion, or unbind ; 
And marvel not that antique Faith in¬ 
clined 

To crowd the world with metamorphosis. 
Vouchsafed in pity or in wrath assigned , 
Such insolent temptations wouldst thou 
miss, 

Avoid these sights; nor brood o er Fable s 
dark abyss I __ 

» See Note, p. 906 . 


xxxiir. 

ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

The l:\racnted Youth, wliose untimely death gave 
occasion to these elegiac verses, w.os Frederick 
William Goddard, from Boston in North Ame¬ 
rica. He was in his twentieth year, and had 
resided for some time with a elergj-man in tlie 
neighbourhood of Geneva for the completion 
of his education. Accompanied by a fellow- 
pupil, a native of Scotland, he bad just set out 
on a Swiss tour when it was his misfortune to 
fall in with a friend of mine who was hastening 
to join our party. The travellers, after spend¬ 
ing a <lay together on the road from Berne and 
at Solcure, took leave of each other at night, 
the young men having Intended to proceed 
directly to Zurich. But early In the morning 
my friend found hi.s new acquaintances, who 
were informc<l of tlie object of his journey, 
and the friends he was in pursuit of, equipped 
to accompany him. We met at Lucerne the 
s\iccee<ling evening, and Mr. G. and his fellow- 
student became in consequence our travelling 
companions for a couple of days. We ascend- 
c<i the Rigid together; and, after contemplat¬ 
ing the sunri.se from that noble inountj\in, ne 
separatcil at an hour and on a spot well suited 
to the parting of those who were to meet no 
more. Our party descended through the val¬ 
ley of Our Lady of the Snow, and our late coiu- 
panlon.s, to Art. We had hoped to meet in a 
few weeks at Geneva; but on the third suc¬ 
ceeding day (on the 21st of August) Mr. God¬ 
dard perished, being overset in a boat while 
crossing the L^ke of Zurich. His companion 
saved himself by swimming, and was hospitably 
received in the mansion of a Swiss gentleman 
(M. Keller) situated on the eastern coast of 
the lake. The corpse of poor Goddard wa.s 
cast ashore on the estate of the same gentle¬ 
man, who generously performed all the rites 
of hospiUlity which could be rendered to the 
dead as well as to the living. He caused a 
handsome mural monument to be erected in 
the church of KUsnacht, which records the 
premature fate of the young Ameriian, and 
on the shores too of the lake ‘mvcller may 
read an Inscription pointing out the spot where 
the body was deposited by the waves. 

Lulled by the sound of pastoral bells. 
Rude Nature’s Pilgrims did we go, 

From the dread summit of the Queen 
Of mountains, through a deep ra%'ine, 


i Mount Wghl—Regina Moutlum. 
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Where, in her holy chapel, dwells 5 
“Our La<ly of the Snow.” 

Tlie sky was blue, the air was mild; 

Free were the streams and green the 
bowers; 

As if, to rough assaults unknown. 

The genial spot had ever shown 10 

A countenance that as sweetly smiled— 
The face of summer-hours. 

And we were gay, our hearts at ease; 
With pleasure dancing through the frame 
We journeyed ; all we knew of care— 15 
Our patli that straggled here and there ; 
Of trouble—but the fluttering breeze; 

Of Winter—but a name. 

I 

If foresight could have rent the veil 
Of three short days—but hush—no more ! 
Calm is the grave, and calmer none 21 
Than that to which thy cares are gone. 
Thou Victim of the stormy gale; 

Asleep on Zurich’s shore! 

Oh Goddard!— what art thou ?~a name— 
A sunbeam followed by a shade ! 26 

Nor more, for aught that time supplies. 
The great, the experienced, and the wise: 
Too much from this frail earth we claim, 
And therefore are betrayed. 30 

We met, while festive mirth ran wild. 
Where, from a deep lake’s mighty urn. 
Forth slips, like an enfranchised slave, 

A sea-green river, proud to lave, 

With current swift and undefiled, 35 

The towers of old Lucerne. 

We parted ujwn solemn prround 
Far-lifted towards the unfa<ling sky; . 
But all our thoughts w’ore then of Earth, 
That gives to common pleasures birth; 40 
And nothing in our hearts we found 
That prompted oven a sigh. 

Fetch, sympatliising Powers of air, 

Fetch, ye that post o’er seas and lands, 
Herbs moistened by Virginian dew, 45 
A most untimely grave to strew. 

Whose turf may never know the care 
Of kindred human hands! 


Beloved by every gentle Muse 

He left his Transatlantic home: 50 

Europe, a realised romance, 

Had opened on his ei^er glance; 

\Vhat present bliss!—what golden views 1 
What stores for years to come 1 

Though lodged within no vigorous frame. 
His soul her daily tasks renewed, 56 

Blithe as the lark on sun-gilt wings 
High poised—or as the wren that sings 
In shady places, to proclaim 
Her modest gratitude. 60 

Not vain is sadly-uttered praise; 

The words of truth’s memorial vow 
Are sweet as morning fragrance shed 
From flowers ’mid Goldau’s mins bred J 
As evening’s fondly-lingering rays, 65 

On Riohi’s silent brow. 

Lamented youth ! to thy cold clay 
Fit obsequies the Stranger paid ; 

And piety shall guard the Stone 
Which hath not left the spot unknown 70 
Where the wild waves resigned their 

prey— 

And that which marks thy bed. 

And, when thy Mother weeps for Thee, 
Lost Youth 1 a solitary Mother; 

This tribute from a casual Friend 75 
A not unwelcome aid may lend, 

To feed the tender luxury. 

The rising pang to smother b 

XXXIV. 

SKY-rnOSPECT—FROM THE PLAIN OP 

FRANCE. 

Lo! in the burning west, the oraggy nape 
Of a proud Ararat! and, thereupon. 

The Ark, her melancholy voyage done 1 
Yon rampant cloud mimics a lion’s shape; 
There, combats a huge crocodile—agape 5 

1 Tlio persuasion hero expressed was not 
groundless. The first human consolation that 
the nftllctcd Mother felt was derived from this 
tribute to her son’s memory, a ftu:t which the 
author learned, at his own rostdenoe, frem her 
Da\ightcr, who visited Europe some yean after¬ 
wards.—Gotdau is one of the villages desolated 
by the Rdl of of the Mountain Rossberg. 
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A golden spear to swaUow - and that , And 


And m^y grove, so near yon biasing I Peace gTeets us j-rambling on without 


town, 

Stirs and recedes—destruction to escape ! 
Yet all is harmless—as the Elysian shades 
Where Spirits dwell in undisturbed re¬ 
pose— 

Silently disappears, or quickly fades: 


an aim 

We mark majestic herds of cattle, free 
To ruminate, couched on the grassy lea; 
And hear far-oflf the mellow horn proclaim 
The Season’s harmless pastime. Kuder 
sound 


the Stirs not; enrapt I gaze w;th strange 


shows 

That for oblivion take their daily birth 
From all the fuming vanities of Earth ! 

XXXV. 

ON BEING STRANDED NEAR THE HARBOUR 

OF BOULOGNE h 

Why cast ye back upon the Gallic shore. 
Ye furious waves ! a patriotic Son 
Of England— who in hope her coast had 

won, 

His project c^o^vned, his pleasant travel 
o’er ? 

Well—let him pace this noted beach once 

more, 5 

That gave the Roman his triumphal 

shells; 

That saw the Corsican his cap and bells 
Haughtily shake, a dreaming Con¬ 
queror !— 

Enough: my Country’s cliffs I can behold. 
And proudly think, beside the chafing 

sea, 

Of checked ambition, tyranny controUed, 
And folly cursed with endless memory : 
These local recollections ne’er can cloy ; 
Such ground I from my very heart enjoy ! 

XXXVI. 

AFTER LANDING—THE VALLEY OF DOVER. 

NOVEMBER, 1820 . 

Where be the noisy followers of the 

game , 

Which faction breeds ? the turmoil where, 


delight, 

While consciousnesses, not to be disowned, 
Here only serve a feeling to invite 
That lifts the spirit to a calmer height. 
And makes this rural stillness more pro¬ 
found. 

XXXVII. 

at DOVER. 

rComposed 1837.-Publlsbe(l; Sonnet-vol. of 1S38; 

ed. 1845.] 

From the Pier’s head, musing, and with 
increase 

Of wonder, I have watched this sea-side 
Town, 

Under the white cliff’s battlemented 

orown, , c lu 

Hushed to a depth of more than Sabbatli 

The streets and quays are thronged, but 

why diso^vn .5 

Their natural utterance? whence this 
strange release 

From social noise-silence elsewhere un- 
knoNvn?— 

A Spirit whispered, “Let all wonder 
cease; 

Ocean’s o’erpowering murmurs have sei 

Thy sense from pressure of Ufe’s common 

As thfdread Voice that speaks from out 

0 £ Go^s'ttemal Word, the Voice of 
Time 


Through echoing fron. the news- Doth de;^en. shocUs of — shriebs of 

man’s I The shouts of foUy, and the groans of 


I See Note, p. 906, 


sin* 
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XXXVIII. 

DESULTORY STANZAS, 

VrON KECEIVINO THE PRECEDING SHKKTiJ 

FHOil THE PRESS. 

[Composed 1S22.—Published 1322.J 

Is tlioii tlie final pa-je before me spread, 
Nor further outlet left to mind or heart? 
Presumptuous Book ! too forward to be 
read, 

How can I give thee license to depart? 
On© tribute more: unbidden feelings 
atart 5 

Forth from tlieir coverts; slighted objects 
rise; 

My spirit is the scene of such wild art 
As on Parnassus rules, when lightning 
flies, 

Visibly leading on the thunder’s har¬ 
monies. 

All that I saw returns upon my view, 10 
All that I heard comes back upon my 
ear. 

All that I felt this moment doth renew; 
And where the foot with no unmanly fear 
Becoiled—and wings alone could travel— 
there 

I move at ease; and meet contending 
themes 15 

Tliat press upon me, crossing the career 
Of recollections vivid as the dreams 
Of midnight,—cities, plains, forests, and 
mighty streams. 

Where Mortal never breathed I daro to 
sit 

AmongtheinterioriVlps,giganticcrow, 20 
Who triumphed o’er diluvian power!— 
and yet 

What are they but a wreck and residvie, 
Whose only business is to perish!—tnie 
To which sivd course, these wrinkled Sons 
of Timo 

Lalxjur their proiK'r greatness to sub¬ 
due ; 35 

Sl)eaking of death alone, beneath a clime 
Wliere life and rapture flow in plenitude 
sublime. 


Fancy hath flung for me an airy bridge 
Across thy long deep Valle}’, furious 
Rhone! 

Arch that here rests uix)n the granite 
ridgo 30 

Of Mont© Rosa —there oii frailer stone 
Of secondary birth, the Jung frau's cone; 
And, from that arch, down-looking on the 
Vale 

The osi^ect I behold of every zone; 

A sea of foliage, tossing with the gale, 35 
Blithe Autumn’s purple croum, and 
Winter’s icy mail! 

Far as St. Maurice, from yon eastern 
Forks h 

Do\vti the main avenue my sight can 
range: 

And all its branchy vales, and all that 
lurks 

Within them, church, and touTi, and hut, 
and grange, 40 

For my enjoyment meet in vision strange; 
Snows, torrentsto the region’s utmost 
bound. 

Life, Death, in amicable interchange 
But list! the avalanche—the hush pro¬ 
found 

That follows—yet more awful than that 
awful sound! 45 

Is not the (Hiamois suited to his plac'e? 
The eagle worthy of her ancevstry? 

—Let Empires fall; but ne’er shall Ye 
disgrace 

Your noble birthright, ye that occupy 
Your council-seats beneath the open 
, sky, 50 

On Sanien’s Mount®, there judge of fit 
and right, 

In simple democratic majesty; 

Soft breezes fanning yovir rough brou's— 
the might 

And purity of nature spread before your 
sight! 

I From this appropriate Court renowned 
Lucerne 55 

' At the hc«»l of the Vuhvls. Sec Note, p & 06 . 
s See Note, p. M6. 
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Calls me to pace her honoured Bridge^— 


that cheers 
Tlie Patriot’s heart with pictures rude and 
stern, 

An uncouth Chronicle of glorious years. 
Like portraiture, from loftier source, 
endears 

That work of kindred frame, which spans 

the lake ^ 

Just at the point of issue, where it fears 
The form and motion of a stream to 
take; 

Where it begins to stir, yet voiceless as a 
snake. 

Volumes of sound, from the Cathedral 
rolled, 

Tliis long-roofed Vista penetrate—but 

see, ^5 

One after one, its tablets, that unfold 
The whole design of Scripture history ; 
From the first tasting of the fatal Tree, 
Till the bright Star appeared in eastern 

Announcing, One was bom mankind to 

free; 7 ° 

His acts, his wrongs, his final ^nfice; 
Lessons for every heart, a Bible for all 

eyes. 


Our pride misleads, our timid likings 

kiU. 

—Long may these homely Works devised 
of old, 

These simple efforts of Helvetian skill, 75 
Aid, with congenial influence, to uphold 
The State,—the Country’s destiny to 
mould; 

Turning, for them who pass, the common 
dust 

Of servdle opportunity to gold ; 

Filling the soul with sentiments au¬ 
gust— 

The beautiful, the brave, the holy, and 
the just! 

No more; Time halts not in his noiseless 
march— 

Nor turns, nor winds, as doth the liquid 
flood; 

Life slips from underneath us, like that 
' arch 

Of airy workmanship whereon we stood, 85 

Earth stretched below, heaven in our 
neighbourhood. 

Go forth, my little Book ! pursue thy way; 
Go forth, and please the gentle and the 

good; ^ . 

Nor be a wliisper stifled, if it say 
That treasm-es, yet untouched, may grace 
some future Lay. 9 ^ 


1 See Note, p. 906. 



MEMOEIALS OF A TOUR lU ITALY’, 

1837 . 




TO HENRY CRABS ROBINSON. 

(’OMi'ANioM! by whose buoyant Spirit cliecre<i, 

Jn whose experience trusting, day by day 
Trcjusurcs I gained wltli zeal that neither feartni 
Tlie tolls nor felt the crosses of the wav, 

'rhese records take, ami ha])py should I Iw 
Were l)ut tlie (lift a meet Itetiini to thee 
For kindnesse.s that never ceased to How, 

And prompt self-sjierlflce to which I owe 
Far more than any heart but mine can know. 

W. Wordsworth. 

Kydal Moint, 

Feb. Uf/j. 1842. 

The Tour of which the following Pocm.s arc very 
inmlequato remembrances wjis shortened by 
rejH)rt, too well foundc<l, of the jtrevalenco of 
Cholcni at Naples. To make some amends 
for what was relucUnlly left unseeu In the 
South of lUily, wc vl.sltcd the Tuscan .Sanc¬ 
tuaries among the AinJimlnes, and the prlncl* 
ital lUillan Lakes among the Alps. Neither of 
tliosc lakes, nor of Venice, Is there any notice 
in these Poems, chiefly l>ceuuso I liavc touched 
U|K)n them elsewhere. Sec, In particular, “ De¬ 
scriptive Sketches," “ Memorials of a Tour on 
tlie Continent In lx2y;' and a Sonnet ujion 
the extinction of the Venetian Kcpubllc. 

T. 

MUSINGS NEAR AQUAPENDENTE. 

Amir., ia37. 

[Composed 1837.—Publlshcil: vol. of 1842.1 

Ye Apennines! witli all yonr fertile vales 
Deeply embosomed, and your winding 
shores 

Of either sen, an Islander by birth, 


A Mountaineer by habit, would resound 
Your praise, in meet accordance with 
your claims 5 

Bestowe<l by Nature, or from man's great 
deeds 

Inherited: —presumptuous thought! —it 
fled 

Like vapour, like a towering cloud, dis¬ 
solved. 

Not, therefore, shall my mind give way to 
sadness;— 

Yon snow-white torrent-foil, plumb down 
it drops 10 

Yet ever hangs or 5M?em3 to hang in air. 
Lulling the leisure of that high-perched 
town, 

Aquapendente, in her lofty site 
Its neighbour and its namesake—town* 
and flood 

Forth flashing out of its own gloomy 
chasm 15 

Bright sunbeams—the fresh verdiiro of 
this lawn 

Strewn with givy rocks, and on the 
horizon's verge, 

O’er intervenient waste, through glimmer¬ 
ing haze, 

Unquestionably kenned, that cone-shape<l 
hill 

With fractured summit, no indiffeivnt 
sight 20 

To travellers, from such comforts as are 
thine. 

Bleak Kadicofani! escaped with joy— 
These are before me; and the varied scene 
May well suffice, till noon-tide’s sultry 
heat 


‘ This group of Poems flrst api)carc<l in the volume cntltUxI Poems, Chiefiy of Fatly and late 

Dcccmll-rMIr wi SonneU all. or almost all, belong to the yeur.* December, 1S40- 

I ^ rt-eoMIng dates of composition and of publication Is given, It Is 

to be assumeil that the iK>em was written in 1810-41, and published (as descrlbc<i aliove) in 1841-Ka. 
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Relax, to fix and satisfy the mind 25 
Passi^■e yet pleased. What! \\'ith this 
Broom in flower 

Close at my side ! She bids me fly to greet 
Her sisters, soon like her to be attired i 
With golden blossoms opening at the feet 
Of my o%vn Fairfield. The glad greeting 
given, 3 *^ 

Given with a voice and by a look re¬ 
turned 

Of old companionship, Time counts not 
minutes 

Ere, from accustomed paths, familiar 
fields, 

The local Genius hurries me aloft, 34 
Transported over that cloud-wooing hill, 
Seat Sandal, a fond suitor of the clouds, 
With dream-like smoothness, to Hel- | 
vellyn’s top, 

There to alight upon crisp moss and range. 
Obtaining ampler boon, at every step, 

Of visual sovereignty — hills multitu¬ 
dinous, 

(Not Apennine can boast of fairer), hills 
I»ride of two nations, wood and lake and 
plains, 

And prospect right below of deep coves 
shaped 

By skeleton arms, that, from the moun¬ 
tain’s trunk 

Extended, clasp the winds, with mutual 

moan 45 

Struggling for liberty, while undis¬ 
mayed 

The shepherd struggles \vith them. On¬ 
ward thence 

And downward by the skirt of Greenside 
fell, 

And by Glenridding-screes, and low Glen- 
coign, 

Places forsaken now, though loving still 50 
The Muses, as they loved them in the 
days 

Of the old minstrels and the border 
bards.— 

But here am I fast bound; and let it pass. 
The simple rapture;—who that travels far 
To feed his mind with watchful eyes could 
share 55 

Or wish to share it?—One there surely 
was, 


“The Wizard of the North,” witli anxious 
hope 

Brought to this genial climate, when 
disease 

Preyed upon body and miud—yet not the 
less 

Had his sunk eye kindled at those dear 

words ^ 

That spake of bards and minstrels; and 

his spirit 

Had flown with mine to old Helvellyn .s 
brow, 

Where once together, in his day of 
strength, 

We stood rejoicing, as if earth were free 
From sorrow, like the sky above our 
heads. ^5 


Years followed years, and when, upon 

0V© 

Of his last going from Tweed-side, thought 
turned, 

Or by anotlier’s sympathy was led, 

To this bright land, Hope was for him no 

friend, 

Knowledge no help ; Imagination shaped 
No promise. Still, in more than ear-deep 

Survives for me, and cannot but survive 
The tone of voice which wedded borrowed 

words , 

To sadness not their own, when, with 

faint smile . 

Forced by intent to take from speech its 

ech^e, ^3 

He said,°“Wlien I am there, although ’tis 

fair, 

•Tsrill be anotlier Yarrow.” Prophecy 
More than fulfilled, as gay Campania s 
shores 

Soon witnessed, and the city of seven hiil-s 
Her sparkling fountains, and her moulcle^ 

ing tombs; . , 

And more than all, that Eminence which 

Her splendours, seen, not felt, the while 

he stood . , , 

A few short steps (painful they were) 

From^Ws Convent-haven, and retired 


grave. 


N 
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Peace to their Spirits! why should 
Poesy 85 

Yield to the lure of vain regret, and hover 
In gloom on wings with confidence out¬ 
spread 

To move in sunshine?—Utter thanks, my 
Soul! 

Tempered with awe, and sweetened by 
compassion 

For them who in the shades of sorrow 
dwell, 90 

That I—so near the term to human life 
ApiX)inted by man's common heritage, 
Frail as the frailest, one withal (if that 
Deserve a thought) but little known to 
fame— 

Am free to rove where Nature's loveliest 
looks, 95 

Arts noblest relics, history's rich be¬ 
quests, 

Failed to reanimate and but feebly cheered 
The whole world’s Darling—fa*e to rove 
at will 

O'er high and low, and if requiring rest, 
Kest from enjoyment only. 

Thanks poured forth loo 
F<jr what thus far hath blessed my wiuider- 
ings, thanks 

Fervent but humble as the lips con breathe 
Where ghvdness seems a duty—let me 
guard 

Those seeds of exixK^tation which the fruit 
Already gathered in this favoured Land 
Unfolds within its core. The faith l)0 
mine, ic6 

Tliat He who guides and governs all, 
approves 

When gratitude, though disciplined to 
look 

Peyond these transient spheres, doth wear 
a crown 

Of earthly hor)e put on with trembling 
hand; no 

Nor is least pleased, we tnist, when golden 
l)eam.s 

Keflected through the mists of age, from 
hours 

Of innocent delight, remote or I'ccent, 
tShoot but a little way—'tis all they can— 
Into the doubtful future. Who wo\ild 
keep 115 


Power must resolve to cleave to it through 
life. 

Else it deserts him, surely as he lives, 
faints would not grieve nor guardian 
angels frown 

If one—while tossed, as was my lot to be. 
In a frail bark \irged by two slender 
oars 120 

Over waves rough and deeiJ, that, when 
they broke, 

Dashed their white foam against the 
pMace walls 

Of Genoa the sujx*rb—should there l:)e led 
To meditate upon hisown appointed tasks, 
However humble in themselves, \nth 
thoughts 125 

Kaised and sustained by memory of Him 
Who oftentinies within those narrow 
}>ounds 

Rocked on the surge, there tried liis 
spirit's strength 

And grasp of purpose, long ere sailed his 
ship 

To lay a new world oi>en. 

Nor less prized jjo 
Be those impressions which incline the 
heart 

To mild, to lowly, and to seeming weak. 
Bend that way lier desires. The dew, the 
storm— 

The dew whose moist\iro fell in gentle 
drops 

On the small hyssop destined to l>e- 
come, 135 

By Hebivw ordinance devoutly kept, 

A purifying instrument—the storm 
That shook on I>?banon the cedar's top^ 
And as it shook, enabling the blind roots 
Further to force their way, endowed its 
trunk 140 

With magnitude and stivngth fit to u))- 
hold 

The glorious temple—did alike pixxxvd 
Fi'om the same gracious will, were botli au 
offspring 

Of bounty infinite. 

Between Powers that aim 
Higher to lift their lofty heads, ini- 
jielled 145 

By no profane ambition, Powers that 
thrive 
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By conflict, and their opposites, that trust 
In lowliness—a mid-way tract there lies 
Of thoughtful sentiment for every mind 
Pregnant with good. Young, Middle- 
aged, and Old, 150 

From century on to century, must have 
known 

The emotion—nay, more fitly were it 
said— 

The blest tranquillity that sunk so deep 
Into my spirit, when I paced, enclosed 
In Pisa’s Campo Santo, the smooth 
floor 155 

Of its Arcades paved with sepulchral 
slabs, 

And through each Avindow’s open fret¬ 
work looked 

O’er the blank Area of sacred earth 
Fetched from Mount Calvary, or haply 
delved 

In precincts nearer to tlie Saviour’s 
tomb, 160 

By hands of men, humble as brave, who 
fought 

For its deliverance—a capacious field 
That to descendants of the dead it holds 
And to all living mute memento breathes, 
More touching far than aught which on 
the walls 165 

Is pictured, or their epitaphs can speak. 
Of the changed City’s long-departed 
power. 

Glory, and wealth, which, penlous as 
they are. 

Here did not kill, but nourished. Piety. 
And, high above that length of cloistral 
roof, 170 

Peering in air and backed by azure sky. 
To kindred contemplations ministers 
The Baptistery’s dome, and that which 
swells 

From the Cathedral pile; and with the 
twain 

Conjoined in prospect mutable or fixed 175 
(As hurry on in eagerness the feet, 

Or pause) the summit of the Leaning- 
tower. 

Nor less remuneration waits on him 
Who having left the Cemetery stands 
In the Tower’s shadow, of decline and 
fall 180 


Admonished not wthout some sense of 
fear. 

Fear that soon vanishes before the sight 
Of Splendour unextinguished, pomp un¬ 
scathed. 

And beauty unimpaired. Grand in itself, 
And for itself, the assemblage, grand and 
fair 185 

To view, and for the mind’s consenting 
eye 

A tyi)e of age in man, upon its front 
Bearing the world-acknowledged evidence 
Of past exploits, nor fondly after more 
Struggling against the stream of destiny, 
But with its peaceful majesty content. 191 
—Oh what a spectacle at every turn 
The Place unfolds, from pavement skin¬ 
ned with moss, 

Or grass-gTo^vn spaces, where the heavi¬ 
est foot 

Provokes no echoes, but must softly 
tread; 195 

Where Solitude with Silence paired stops 
short 

Of Desolation, and to Ruin’s scythe 
Decay submits not. 

But where’er my steps 
Shall wander, chiefly let me cull with 
care 

Those images of genial beauty, oft 200 
Too lovely to be i^ensive in themselves 
But by reflexion made so, which do best 
And fitliest serve to crown with fragrant 
wreaths 

Life’s cup when almost filled with years, 
like mine. 

—How lovely robed in forenoon light 
and shade, 205 

Each ministering to each, didst thou 
appear 

Savona, Queen of territory fair 
As aught that marvellous coast thro’ all 
its length 

Yields to the Strangers eye. Remem¬ 
brance holds 

As a selected treasure thy one cliff, 210 

That, while it wore for melancholy crest 
A shattered Convent, yet rose proud to 
have 

Clinging to its steep sides a thousand 
herbs 
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And shrubs, whose pleasant looks gave 
proof liow kind 

The breatii of air can be where earth 
Inwl else . 215 

Seemed churlish. And behold, both far 
and near, 

Garden and field all decked with orange 
bloom, 


Say rather, one in native fellowship 
With all who want not skill to couple 
Ki'ief 245 

With i)raise, as genuine admiration 
prompts. 

riie grief, the praise, are severed from 
their dust, 

Yet in his page the records of that worth 


And peacl. and citron, in SprinKs mild- Survive, uninjured ;-«lory then to words. 


est breeze 

K.xpanding; and, along the smooth shore 
cur\ed 


Honour to word-preserving Arts, and 
hail 2^ 

Ye kindred local infi\iences that still, 


To “tharmiil merit faith, 

To miU breeze witl, motion and Await my steps when they the breezy 


with voice 
Softly res|>on.sive ; and, attuned to all 


height 

Shall range of philosoplric Tusculum; 


II ^ jniUU5>opiUC xuscuium: 

I hose vernal eharnis of sight and sound. Or Sabine vales e.xplored inspire a wish 


appeared 

Smooth space of turf which from the 
guardian fort 


To meet the sirade of Horace bj' the 
side 2^6 

Of his Bandusian fount; or I invoke 


Sloi>ed seaward, turf whoso tender April His presence to point out the spot where 


green, 


225 


once 


In coolest climes too fugitive, might even Uo sate, and eulogised with earnest pen 


here 

I’lead with the sovereign Sun for longer 
stay 

Than his unmitigate<l l>eams allow. 


Peace, leisure, freedom, moderate de¬ 
sires : ado 

\nd all the immunities of rural life 
hs-vtollod, behind Vacuna’s crumbling fane. 


Aor plead in vam, if beauty could pre- Or let mo loiter, soothed with what is 


serve, 


given 


Irom mortal change, aught that is Iwm Nor asking more, on that delicious Bay, 

230 I'arthenope’s Domain—Virgilian liaunt, 


Or doth on time de|>eiKl. 


Illustrated with never-dying verse, 266 


, , . , ^ ‘ho brink And, by the Poet’s laurel-shade<l tomb. 

Of that high Convent-crested cliff I Age after age to Pilgrims from lUl lands 


stood, 

Modest Savona ! over all did brood 
A pure i>octic Spirit—as the breeze, 
Mild—as tile verdure, fresh—the sun¬ 


shine, bright— 


Kndeared. 

And who—if not a man as cold 
In heart as dull in brain—while iwicing 
ground 270 


235 Chosen by Itome's legendary Bards, high 


minds 

Out of her early struggles well inspired 


Thy gentle Chiabrera!—not a stoiw. 

Mural or level with the trodden floor. 

In Ohuroh or Chapel, if my curious quest To localise hoixiio ^cte~could looJc 

Missed not the truth, retains a single Upon the spots with undelightetl eye, 
name 

Of young or old, warrior, or saint, or sago. 


Though oven to their last syllable the 

Lays 275 


To whose dear memories his sepulchral And very names of those who gave them 


verso 241 

Paid simple tribute, such as might have 
flowed 

From the clear sjiring of a plain English 
heart. 


birth 

Have perishenl?—Verily, to her utmost 
depth, 

Imagination feels what Keason fears nut 
To recognise, the lasting virtue loilged 
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In those bold fictions that, by deeds 
a.ssigned 280 

To the Valerian, Fabian, Curian Race, 

And others like in fame, created Powers 
With attributes from History derived, 

By Poesy irradiate, and yet graced. 
Through marvellous felicity of skill, 285 
With something more propitious to high 
aims 

Than either, pent within her separate 
sphere. 

Can oft with justice claim. 

And not disdaining 
Union with those primeval energies 
To vdrtue consecrate, stoop ye from your 
height 290 

Christian Traditions ! at my Spirits call 
Descend, and, on the brow of ancient 
Rome 

As she survives in ruin, manifest 
Your glories mingled with the brightest 
hues 

Of her memorial halo, fading, fading, 295 
But never to be extinct while Earth 
endures. 

O come, if undishonoured by the prayer, 
From all her Sanctuaries !—Open for my 
feet 

Ye Catacombs, give to mine eyes a 
glimpse 

Of the Devout, as, 'mid your glooms 
convened 3 °° 

For safety, they of yore enclasped the 
Cross 

On knees that ceased from trembling, or 
intoned 

Their orisons mth voices half-suppressed, 
But sometimes heard, or fancied to be 
heard, 

Even at this hour. 

And thou Mamertine prison, 305 
Into that vault receive me from whose 
depth 

Issues, revealed in no presumptuous W- 
sion. 

Albeit lifting human to divine, 

A Saint, the Church’s Rock, the mystic 
Keys 

Grasped in his hand; and lo! with up¬ 
right sword 3 **^ 

Prefiguring hU own impendent doom. 


The Apostle of the Gentiles; both pre¬ 
pared 

To suffer pains with heathen scorn and 
hate 

Inflicted ;—blessed Men, for so to Heaven 
They follow their dear Lord ! 

Time flows—nor winds, 313 
Nor stagnates, nor precipitates his course, 
But many a benefit borne upon his breast 
For human-kind sinks out of sight, is 
gone. 

No one knows how; nor seldom is put 
forth 3^9 

An angry arm that snatches good away. 
Never perhaps to reappear. The Stream 
Has to our generation brought and brings 
Innumerable gains; yet we, who now 
Walk in the light of daj*, pertain full 
surely 

To a chilled age, most pitiably shut out 
From that which is and actuate.s, by 
forms, * 326 

Aljstractions, and by lifeless fact to fact 
Minutely linked uuth diligence unin¬ 
spired. 

Unrectified, unguided, unsustained. 

By godlike insight. To this fate is 

doomed 33 ® 

Science, -wide-spread and spreading still 

as be 

Her conquests, in the world of sense made 
known. 

So with the internal mind it fares ; and so 
With morals, trusting, in contempt or 

fear 

Of vital principle’s controlling law, 335 
To her purblind guide Expediency; 

and so ... 

Suffers religious faith. Elate with view 

Of what is won, we overlook or scorn 

The best tliat should keep pace with it, 

and must, . 

Else more and more the general mind 

H-ill droop, 

Even as if bent on perishing. There 

No faculty within us which ‘be Soul 
Cau spare, and humblest earthly Weal 
demands, 

For dignity not placed beyond her reach. 
Zealous co-operation of all means 345 



1 See Note, p. 901 . 


« See Note, p. 90y. 
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IV. 

AT ROME. — REGRETS.—IN ALLUSION TO 
NIEBUHR, AND OTHER MODERN HISTO¬ 
RIANS. 

Those old credulities, to nature dear, 

Shall they no longer bloom upon the stock 
Of History, stript naked as a rock 
•IMid a dry desert? What is it we hear? 
The glory of Infant Kome must dis¬ 
appear, 5 i 

Her morning splendours vanish, and their | 

place ' 

Know them no more. If Truth, who 
veiled her face 

With those bright beams yet hid it not, 
must steer 

Henceforth a humbler coui'se perplexed 
and slow; 9 

One solace yet remains for us who came ‘ 
Into this world in da3's when stor3* lacked 
yevere research, that in our hearts we 
know 

How, for exciting youth’s heroic flame. 
Assent is power, belief the soul of fact. 

V. 

CONTINUED. 

Complacent Fictions were they, yet the 
same 

Involved a history of no doubtful sense. 
History that proves by inward evidence 
From what a precious source of truth it 
came. 

Ne'er could the boldest Eulogist have 

dared 5 

Such deeds to paint, such characters to 

frame. 

But for coeval sympathy prepared 
To greet with instant faith their loftiest 

claim. 

None but a noble people could have loved 
Flattery in Ancient Rome’s pure-minded 
style: 

Not in like sort the Runic Scald was 
moved; 

He, nursed ’mid savage passions that 
defile 

Humanit3% sang feats that well might call 
For the blood-thirsty mead of Odin’s 
riotous Hall. 


VI. 

PLEA FOR THE HISTORIAN. 

Forbear to deem the Chronicler unwise, 
Ungentle, or untouched by seemly rutli. 
Who, gathering up all tliat Time’s en¬ 
vious tooth 

Has spared of sound and grave realities. 
Firmly rejects those dazzling flatteries, 5 
Dear as they are to unsuspecting Youth, 
That might have drawn down Clio from 
the skies 

To vindicate the majesty of truth. 

Such was her office while she walked with 
men, 

A Muse, who, not unmindful of her Sire 
All-ruling Jove, whate’er the theme 
might be ** 

Revered her Mother, sage Mnemosyne, 
And taught her faithful servants how the 
lyre 

Should animate, but not mislead, the pen . 

VII, 

at ROME. 

They— who have seen the noble Roman s 
scorn 

Break forth at thought of laying down 
his head, 

When the blank day is over, garreted 
In his ancestral palace, where, from mom 
To night, the desecrated floors are worn 5 
By feet of purse-proud strangers; they— 
who have read 

In one meek smile, beneath a peasant's shed. 
How patiently the weight of wrong is 
borne; 

Tliey—who have heard some learned 
Patriot treat 

Of freedom, with mind grasping the 
whole theme 

From ancient Rome, downwards through 
that bright dream ^ ^ 

Of Commonwealths, each city a starhke 

seat . 

Of rival glory ; they-fallen Italy- 
Nor must, nor will, nor can, despau of 

Thee! _ - 

1 Quern vlnim-lyra-— 

_-sumes celebrarc Clio ? 
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VITI. I 

NKAR HOME, IX MIGHT OF ST. PETKIt's. 

Lo.n’O haa the dew been dried on tree and 
lawn; 

O'er man and l)east a not unwelcome l)Oon 
Is shed, the languor of approaching noon; 
To shady rest w'ithdrawing or withdrawn 
Mute are all creatures, as this couchant 
fawn, - 

Save insect-swarms that hum in air 
afloat, ! 

Save that the Cock is crowing, a shrill 
note. 

Startling and shrill as that which roused 
the dauTi. 

Heard in that hour, or when, as now, 
the nerve 

Shrinks from the note as from a mis¬ 
timed thing, 10 

Oft for a holy warning may it .serve. 
Charged with remembrance of his sudden I 
sting, 

His bitter tears, whase name the Papal 
Chair 

And yon resplendent Church are proud 
to bear. 

TX. 

AT ALBANO. 

Days passed—and Monte Calvo would 
not clear 

His head from mist; and, as the wind 
.soblxjd througli 
Allwino’s dripping Ilex avenue. 

My dull forelxxlings in a Peasant’s oar 
Found casual vent. She said. “Be of 
gixjd cheer; ^ ! 

Our yesterday’s procession did not sue ] 

In vain; the skj’ will change to sunny 
bhie, 

Thanks to our Lady’s grace.” I smiled 
to hear. 

But not in scornthe Matron’s Faith | 
may lack 

The heavenly sanction needed to ensure 
F\dfilment; but, we trust, her upward . 

track jj t 

Stops not at this low ixjint, nor wants 
the lure I 


Of flowers tlie Virgin without fear may 
own, 

For by her Son's blest hand the seed was 

KOUTl. 

X. 

Xear Anio's stream I .spied a gentle Dove 
Perched on an olive brancli, and heard 
her cooing 

’Mid new-born blossoms that soft airs 
were wooing, 

While all things present told of joy and 
love. 

But restleas Fancy left that olive grove 5 
To Ijail the exploratory Bird renewing 
Hope for the few, who, at the world’s 
undoing, 

On the great floo<l were spared to live and 
move. 

0 bounteous Heaven ! signs true as dove 
and bough 

Bro\>ght to the ark are coming evermore, 
Given though wo seek them not, but, 
while we plough 11 

This sea of life \rithout a visible shore. 

Do neither promise ask nor grace implore 
In what alone is ours, the living Now, 

XI. 

FROM THE Ar.BAN' HILLS, LOOKING 
TOWARDS ROME. 

Forgive, illustrious Country! these deep 
sighs. 

IIeave<l less for thy bright plains and 
hills Ijestrown 

With monuments decaye<l or overthrowi, 
For all that tottering stands or prostrate 
lies. 

Thau for like scenes in moral vision 
shown, 5 

Ruin perceived for keener sympathies; 
Faith cruslied, yet proud of weeds, her 
gaudy crown; 

Virtiies laid low, and mouldering ener¬ 
gies. 

Yet why prolong this mournful strain?— 
Fallen Power, 

riiy fortunes, twice exalted, might pro¬ 
voke 10 
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Verse to glad notes prophetic of the 
hour 

When thou, uprisen, shalt bi*eak thy 
double yoke, 

And enter, wdth prompt aid from the 
Most High, 

On the third stage of thy great destiny. 

XII. 

NEAR THE LAKE OF THRASYMENE. 

When here with Carthage Rome to con¬ 
flict came, 

An earthquake, mingling with the bat¬ 
tle’s shock. 

Checked not its rage; unfelt the ground 
did rock. 

Sword dropped not, javelin kept its 
deadly aim.— 

Now all is sun-bright peace. Of that 
day’s shame, 5 

Or glory, not a vestige seems to endure. 
Save in this Rill that took from blood the 
name^ 

Which yet it bears, sweet Stream! as 
crystal pure. 

So may all trace and sign of deeds aloof 
From the true guidance of humanitj", 10 
Thro’ Time and Nature’s influence, purify 
Their spirit; or, unless they for reproof 
Or warning serve, thus let them all, on 
gi'ound 

That gave them being, vanish to a sound. 

XIII. 

NEAR THE SAME LAKE. 

For action bom, existing to be tried, 
Powers manifold we have that intervene 
To stir the heart that would too closely 
screen 

Her i)eace from images to pain allied. 
What wonder if at midnight, b}- the side 
Of Sanguinetto or broad Thrasymene, 6 
The clang of arms is heard, and phantoms 
glide. 

Unhappy ghosts in troops by moonlight 
seen; 

And singly thine, O vanquished Chief! 
whose corse, 

1 Sanguinetto. 


Unburied, lay hid under heaps of 
slain: 10 

But who is He—the Conqueror? Would 
he force 

His way to Rome? Ah, no,—round hill 
and plain 

Wandering, he haunts, at fancy’s strong 
command. 

This spot—his shadowy death-cup in his 
hand. 

XIV. 

THE CUCKOO AT LAVERNA. 

MAT 25 , 1837 . 

[Composed June, July, 1837.—Published: vol. of 

1841] 

Llst —’twa.s the Cuckoo.—O with what 
delight 

Heard I that voice ! and catch it now, 
though faint, 

Far off and faint, and melting into air, 
Yet not to be mistaken. Hark again ! 
Those louder cries give notice that the 
Bird, . 5 

Although invisible as Echo’s self, 

Is wheeling hitherward. Thanks, happy 
Creature, 

For this unthought-of greeting ! 

While allured 

From vale to hill, from hill to vale led on. 
We have pursued, through various lands, 
a long 

And pleasant course; flower after flower 
has blowTi, 

Embellishing the ground that gave them 
birth 

With aspects novel to my sight; but still 
Most fair, most welcome, when they 
drank the dew 

In a sweet fellowship with kinds beloved, 
For old remembrance sake. And oft 
where Spring 

Displayed her richest blossoms among files 
Of orange-trees bedecked with glo^ving 

fruit 

Ripe for the hand, or under a thick shade 
Of Ilex, or, if better suited to the hour, 20 
The lightsome Olive’s twinkling canopy— 
Oft have I heard the Nightingale and 
Thrush ^ 3 
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Blending as in a common English grove 
Their love-songs; but, where’er my feet 
might roam, 

Whate’er assemblages of new and old, 25 
Strange and familiar, might beguile the 
way, 

A gratulation from that vagrant Voice 
Was wanting;—and most happily till 
now. 

For see, Lavema! mark the far-famed 
Pile, 

High on the brink of that precipitoas 
rock, 30 

Implanted like a Fortress, as in truth 
It is, a Christian Fortress, garrisoned 
In faith and hope, and dutiful obedience, 
By a few Monks, a stem society, 

I)ea<l to the world and scorning earth- 
•K)m joys. 33 

though the hopes that drew, the 
fears that drove, 

St. Francis, far from Alan’s resort, to 
abide 


By casual outbreak of his passionate 
words. 

And from their owm pursuits in field or 
grove 

Drawn to his side by look or act of love 
Humane, and virtue of his innocent life) 
He wont to hold companionship so free. 
So pure, so fraught with knowledge and 
delight, 61 

As to be likened in his Followers’ minds 
To that which our first Parents, ere the 
fall 

From their high state darkened the Earth 
with fear. 

Held with all Kinds in Eden’s blissful 
bowers. 65 

Then qtiestion not that, ’mid the austere 
Band, 

Who breathe the air he breathed, trend 
where he trod. 

Some true Partakers of his loving spirit 
Do still survive, and, with those gentle 
hearts 


Among these sterile heights af Apennine, 
Bound him, nor, since he raised yon 
House, have ceased 

To biiul his spiritual Progeny, with rules 
Stringent ns flesh can tolerate and live; 41 
His milder Genius (thanks to the good 
God 

That ma<le us) over thase severe restraints 
Of mind, that dread heart-freezing disci¬ 
pline. 

Doth sometimes here prc<lominate, and 
works ^3 

By unsought means for gracious purposes; 
lor earth through heaven, for heaven, by 
changeful earth. 

Illustrated, and mut\mlly endeared. 

Rapt though He were alwvo tlio ix)wer 
of sense. 

Familiarly, yet out of the clean8e<l heart 
Of that once sinful Being overflowed 51 
On sun, moon, stars, the nether elements, 
And every shape of creature they sustain, 
Divine affections; and with beast and 
bird 

(Stilled from afar—such marvel story 

tells— r r 


Consorted, Others, in the ix)wer, the 
faith. 70 

Of a baptized imagination, prompt 
To catch from Nature’s humblest monitors 
Wliate’er they bring of impulses sublime. 

Thus sensitive must l)e the Monk, 
though pale 

With fasts, with vigils worn, depressed by 
years, 73 

Whom in a sunny glade I chance<l to see, 
U|X)n a pine-tree’s storra-uproote<l trunk. 
Seated alone, with forehead sky-ward 
raised. 

Hands clasped above the crucifix he wore 
Appended to his bosom, and lips closed 80 
By the joint pressure of his musing mood 
And habit of his vow. That ancient 
Man— 

Nor haply less the Brother whom I 
marked, 

As we approached the Convent gate, 
aloft 

Looking far forth from his aerial cell, 85 
A young Ascetic—Poet, Hero, Sage, 

He might have been, Lover belike he 
was— 
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Can she, a blessed saint, the work ap- 


If they received into a conscious ear 
The notes whose first faint gi'eeting 
startled me, 

Whose sedulous iteration thrilled with 
joy 90 

My heart—may have been moved like me 
to think, 

Ah ! not like me who walk in the world's 
ways, 

On the great Prophet, styled the Voice 
of One 

Crying amid the wilderness, and given, 
iSow that their snows must melt, their 
herbs and flowers 95 

Revive, their obstinate ^vinte^ pass away. 
That awful name to Thee, thee, simple 
Cuckoo, 

Wandering in solitude, and evermore 
Foretelling and proclaiming, ere thou 
leave 99 

This thy last haunt beneath Italian skies 
To carry thy glad tidings over heights 
Still loftier, and to climes more near the 
Pole. 

Voice of the Desert, fare-thee-well; 
sweet Bird! 

If that substantial title please thee more, 
Farewell!—but go thy way, no need hast 
thou 105 

Of a good wish sent after thee; from 
bower 

To bower as green, from sky to sky as 
clear, 

Thee gentlebreezes waft—or airs that meet 
Thy course and sport around thee softly 
fan— 

Till Night, descending upon hill and vale. 
Grants to thy mission a brief term of 
silence, m 

And folds thy pinions up in blest repose. 

XV. 

AT THE CONVENT OF CAMALDOLI. 

Grieve for the Man who hither came 
bereft. 

And seeking consolation from above; 

Nor grieve the less that skill to him was 
left 

To paint this picture of his lady-love: 


prove: 

And O, good Brethren of the cowl, a 
thing 

So fair, to which with peril he must cling, 
Destroy in pity, or with care remove. 

That bloom—those eyes—can they assist 
to bind 

Thoughts that would stray from Heaven? 

The dream must cease 10 

To be ; by Faith, not sight, his soul must 
live; 

Else wll the enamoured Monk too 
surely find 

How wde a space can part from inward 
peace 

The most profound repose his cell can 
give, 

XVI. 

CONTINUED. 

The world forsaken, all its busy cares 
And stirring interests shunned with de¬ 
sperate flight, 

All trust abandoned in the healing might 
Of virtuous action ; all that courage dares, 
Labour accomplishes, or patience bears— 
Those helps rejected, they, whose minds 

perceive ^ 

How subtly works man’s weakness, sighs 

may heave 

For such a One beset with cloistral snares. 
Father of Mercy ! rectify his view. 

If with his vows this object ill agree ; 10 

Shed over it Thy grace, and thus sul>due 
Imperious passion in a heart set free 
That earthly love may to herself be true. 
Give him a soul that cleaveth unto Thee^ 

XVII. 

AT THE EREMITE OR UPPER CONVENT 
OF CAMALDOLI. 

What aim had they, the Pair of Monks, 

in size _ ., , j 

Enormous, dragged, while side by side 

they sate, . 

By panting steers up to this convent 

gate? _ 


1 See Note, p. 907. 
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How’,. with empurpled cheeks and pam¬ 
pered eyes. 

Dare they confront the lean austerities 5 
Of Brethren who, here fixed, on Jesu 
wait 

In sackcloth, and God's anger dejjrecate 
Through all that humbles flesh and mor¬ 
tifies? 

# 

Strange contrast '—verily the world of 
dreams, 

Where mingle, as for mockery combined, 
Things in their very essences at strife, ii 
Sliows not a sight incongruous as the 
extremes 

That everywhere, before tlie thoughtful 
mind, 

Meet on the solid ground of waking lifeb 

xviir. 

AT VALLOMBROSA. 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallonibrosa, where Etrurian sha<lcs 
HIkIi ovcr-archM embower*. 

Paradisk Lost. 

“ Vali.ombrosa—I longed in thy shadiest 
wood 

To slumljer, reclined on the moss-covered 
floor!” 

Fond wish that was granted at last, and 
the Flood, 

That lulled me asleep, bids mo listen once 
more. 

Its murmur liow soft! ns it falls down the 
steep, ^ 

Near that Cell—yon sequestered Retreat 
high in air— 

Whore our IVlilton was wont lonely vigils 
to keep 

For converse with God. souglit tlirough 
study and prayer. 

The Monks still reiwat the tradition with 
pride. 

And its truth who shall doubt ? for his 
Spirit is here; ,q 

In the cloud-piercing rocks doth her 
grandeur abide, 

* Sec Note, p. 907. 

* See for the two^r*t lincs^ "Stanzas composed 
In the Simplon Pass,” p. 815 . 


In the pines pointing heavenward her 
Ideality austere; 

In the flower-besprent meadows his genius 
we trace 

Turned to humbler delights, in which 
youth might confide, 

Tlmt would 3'ield him fit help while pre¬ 
figuring that Place 15 

A\licre, if Sin had not entered, Love never 
had died. 

When witli life lengthened out came a 
desolate time, 

And darkness and danger had compassed 
liim round. 

With a thought he would flee to these 
haunts of his j)rime. 

And here once again a kind shelter bo 
found. 20 

And let me believe that when nightly the 
Muse 

Did waft him to Sion, the glorified hill, 

Here also, on some favoured height, he 
would choose 

To wander, and drink inspiration at 
will. 

Vallonibrosa! of thee I first heard in the 
page as 

Of that holiest of Bards, and the name for 
my mind 

Had a musical charm, which the winter 
of ago 

And the changes it brings had no power 
to unbind. 

And now, ye Miltonian shades! under 
you 

I reiiose, nor am forced from sweet fancy 
to imrt, 30 

While j’our leaves I behold and the brooks 
they will strew, 

And the realised vision is clasped to my 
heart. 

Even so, and uiiblamed, we rejoice as wo 
may 

In Forms that must perish, frail objects 
of sense; 

Unblamed—if the Soul be intent on the 
day 35 

When the Being of Beings shall summon 
her hence. 
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For he and he only with ^\^sdonl is blest 
Who, gathering true pleasures wherever 
they grow, 

Looks up in all places, for joy or for 
rest, 

To the Fountain whence Time and 
Eternity flow. 4° 

XIX. 

AT FLORENCE. 

Under the shadow of a stately Pile, 

The dome of Florence, pensive and alone, 
Nor giving heed to aught that passed the 
while, 

I stood, and gazed upon a marble stone. 
The laurelled Dante’s favourite seat. A 
throne, 5 

In just esteem, it rivals; though no 
style 

Be there of decoration to beguile 
The mind, depressed by thought of great¬ 
ness flown. 

As a true man, who long had served the 
lyre, 

I gazed with earnestness, and dared no 
more. lo 

But in his breast the mighty Poet bore 
A Patriot’s heart, warm with undying 
fire. 

Bold with the thought, in reverence I sate 
down, 

And, for a moment, filled that empty 
Throne. 

XX. 

BEFORE THE PICTURE OF THE BAPTIST, BY 
RAPHAEL, IN THE GALLERY AT FLORENCE. 

The Baptist might have been ordained to 


Drown not at once mandate and pro¬ 
phecy? 

Therefore the Voice spake from the De¬ 
sert, thence 

To Her, as to her opposite in peace, lo 

Silence, and holiness, and innocence. 

To Her and to all Lands its warning 
sent, 

Crjung ndth earnestness that might not 
cease, 

“Make straight a highway for the Lord— 
repent! ” 

XXI. 

AT FLORENCE.—FROM MICHAEL ANGELO^. 

Rapt above earth by power of one fair 
face. 

Hers in whose sway alone my heart de¬ 
lights, 

I mingle with the blest on those pure 
heights 

Where Man, yet mortal, rarely finds a 
place. 

With Him who made the Work that Work 

accords 5 

So well, that by its help and through His 

grace 

I raise my thoughts, inform my deeds and 
w’ords. 

Clasping her beauty in my soul’s em¬ 
brace. 

Thus, if from two fair eyes mine cannot 
turn, 

I feel how in their presence doth abide lo 

Light which to God is both the way and 
guide; 

And, kindling at their lustre, if I bum. 

My noble fire emits the joyful ray 

That through the realms of glory shines 


cry 

Forth from the towers of that huge Pile, 
wherein 

His Father served Jehovah; but how 
win 

Due audience, how for aught but scorn 
defy 

The obstinate pride and wanton revelry 5 

Of the Jerusalem below, her sin 

And folly, if they with united din 


for aye. 


This and the following Sonnet may possibly 
e been two of the fifteen Sonnets which m 
5 Wordsworth essayed to translate from the 
lian of Michael Angelo. A rough^ft of Na 
I. is given by Mr. Dykes CampbeU from a not^ 
ik belonging to S. T. Coleridge. « 

etical Works, p. 4T4. Mr. CampbeU, unfortu- 
«ly, docs not give the date of the entry, or of 

: Dote-book.—Eo- 
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XXII. 

AT FLORENCE.—FROM MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Eternal Lord! easecl of a cumbrous load, 
And loosened from the world, I turn to 
Thee; 

Shun, like .a shattered bark, the storm, 
and flee 

To Thy protection for a safe alxxle. 

The crown of thorns, hands pierced upon 
the tree, ^ 

The meek, l>eniini, and lacerated face. 

To a sincere repentance promise grace. 

To the sad soul give liope of pardon free. 
Witl> justice mark not Thou, O Light 
divine. 

My fault, nor hear it with Thy sacred 

t'ar; lo 

Neither p\it forth that way Thy arm 
severe; 

Wash witli Thy bhxxl iny sins; thereto 
incline 

More readily tlie more ni}' years require 
Help, and forgiveness speedy and entire. 

XXIIL 

AMONG THE Ul’INS OF A CONVENT 
IN THE APENNINES, 

YK Trees ! whose slender roots entwine 
Altars tliat piety neglects; 

Whose infant arms enclasp the slirino 
Winch no devotion now respects; 

If not a straggler from the herd 5 

Here ruminate, nor .shrouded biixl. 
Chanting her low-voiced hymn, take pride 
In aught that j’o would grace or liide— 
How sadly is your love misplaced. 

Fair Trees, your Iwunty run to waste! 10 

Ye, too, wild Flowers ! that no one heeds, 
And ye—full often spumed as weeds— 

In iR’auty clotlied, or hrt*athing sweetness 
From fractured arcli and mouldering 
wall— 

Ho but more touchingly recall 15 

Mans headstrong violence and Time’s 
fleetness, 

Making the precincts yo a<lom 
Appear to sight still more forlorn. 


XXIV. 

IN LOMBARDY. 

See, where his difficult way that Old Man 
wins 

Bent by a load of Mulberry leaves!—most 
hard 

Appears his lot, to the small Worm’s 
compare<l, 

For whom his toil with early day begins. 
Acknowledging no task-master, at will 5 
(As if her labour and her ease were twins) 
She seems to work, at pleasure to lie 
still;— 

And .softly sleeps within the thread she 
spins. 

So fare they—the Man serving os her 
Slave. 

Ere long their fates do each to each 
conform: 10 

Both pass into new being,—but the Worm, 
Transfigure<l, sinks into a hopeless grave; 
His volant Spirit will, he trusts, ascend 
To bliss unbounded, glory ^\^thout end. 

XXV. 

AFTER LEAVING ITALY. 

Fair Land I Thee all men greet with joy; 
how few, 

Whose souls take pride in freedom, virtue, 
fame, 

Part from thee without pity dyed in 
shame; 

I could not—while from Venice wo with¬ 
drew', 

Led on till an Alpine strait confined our 
view ^ 

Within itsdepths, and to the shore W’e came 
Of Lago Morto, dreary sight and name. 
Which o’er sad thoughts a sadder colour 
ing threw, 

Italia! on the surface of thy spirit, 

(Too aptly emblemed by that torpid lake) 
Shall a few’ partial breezes only creep?—11 
Be its deptlis quickened; what thou dost 
inherit 

Of the world’s hopes, dare to fulfil; awake, 
Mother of Heroes, from thy death-lik© 
sleep! 
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XXVI. 

CONTINUED. 

As indignation mastered grief, my tongue 

Spake bitter words; words that did ill 
agree 

With those rich stores of Nature’s imagery, 

And divine Art, that fast to memory 
clung— 

Thj’ gifts, magnificent Region, ever young 

In the sun’s eye, and in his sister’s 

sight ^ 

How beautiful! how worthy to be sung 

In strains of rapture, or subdued delight! 

I feign not; ^vitness that unwelcome shock 

That followed the first sound of German 
speech, 

Caught the far-winding barrier Alps 
among. 

In that announcement, greeting seemed 
to mock 

Parting; the casual word had power to 
reach 

Ikly heart, and filled that heart with con¬ 
flict strong. 

XXVII. 


COMPOSED AT RYDAL ON MAY MORNING, 

1838 . 

[Composed May 1,1838.—Published: Sonnet-vol. 

of 1838; vol. of 1842,] 

If with old love of you, dear Hills! I 
share 

New love of many a rival image brought 

From far, forgive the wanderings of my 
thought: 

Nor art thou wronged, sweet May! when 
I compare 

Thy present birth-mom with thy last, so 
fair, 5 

So rich to me in favours. For my lot 

Then was, ^vithin the famed Egerian Grot 

To sit and muse, fanned by its dewy air 

Mingling with thy soft breath! That 
morning too, 

Warblers I heard their joy unbosoming lo 

Amid the sunny, shadowy, Colosseum; 

Heard them, unchecked by aught of sad¬ 
dening hue, 


For victories there won by flower-crowned 
Spring, 

Chant in full choir their innocent Te 
Deum. 

XXVIII. 

THE PILLAR OF TRAJAN. 

[Composeil 1825.—Publishetl 1827 ^.] 

Where towers are crushed, and unfoi- 
bidden weeds 

O’er mutilated arches shed their seeds ; 
And temples, doomed to milder change, 
unfold 

A new magnificence that vies with old ; 
Firm in its pristine majesty hath stood 5 
A votive Column, spared hy fire and 
flood:— 

And, though the passions of man’s fretful 
race 

Have never ceased to eddy round its base, 
Not injured more by touch of meddling 
hands 

Than alone obelisk, ’mid Nubian sands, 10 
Or aught in Syrian deserts left to save 
From death the memory of the good and 
brave. 

Historic figures round the shaft embost 
Ascend, with lineaments in air not lost: 
Still as he turns, the charmed spectator 

sees . V j 

Group winding after group wuth dream¬ 
like ease; . 

Triumphs in sun-bright gratitude ais- 

played. 

Or softly stealing into modest shade. 

—So, pleased with purple clusters to en¬ 
twine . 

Some lofty elm-tree, mounts the daring 

- . 20 
Vine; , 

The woodbine so, with spiral grace, and 
^^x*e*v t W es 

Wide-spreading odours from her flowery 
wreaths. 


i inclutiod among Poems of 
Reflection in odd. 1827-43. First placed In this 

Series in ed. 1845. The preceding Sonnet 
was Included amongst the Sfiscellaneous 
In the volume of 1842, and first found Its present 

I place In od# 1846 .“Ed. 
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Borne by the Muse from rills in shep¬ 
herds’ ears 

Murmuring but one smooth story for all 
years, 

I gladly commune with the mind and 
heart 25 

Of him w’ho thus survives by classic art. 
His actions witness, venerate his mien, 
And study Trajan as by l^liny seen ; 
Behold how fought the Chief wiiose con¬ 
quering sword 

Stretched far as earth might o\vn a single 
lord; 30 

In the delight of moral prudence schooled. 
How feelingly at home the Sovereign 
ruled; 

Best of the good—in pagan faith allied 
To more than Man, by virtue deified. 


Memorial Pillar! ’mid the wTecks of 
Time 33 

Preserve thy charge with confidence 
sublime-* 

The exultations, pomps, and cares of 
Komo, 

Whence half the breathing world received 
its doom; 

Things that recoil from language; that, 
if show'n 39 

By apter i)encil, from the light had flown. 

A Pontiff, Trajan here the Gods implores, 

Then greets an Embassy from Indian 
shores; 

Lo! he harangues his cohorts—the 
storm 

Of battle meets him in authentic form ! 

Unharnessed, naked, troops of Moorish 
horse 

Sw'oep to the charge; more high, the 
Dacian force. 

To hoof and finger mailed yet, high or 
low. 


None bleed, and none lie prostrate but 
the foe; 

In every Roman, through all turns of 
fate, 

Is Roman dignity innolate; 50 

Spirit in him pre-eminent who gnides, 
Supports adorns and over all presides; 
Distinguished only by inherent state 
From honoured Instmments that round 
him wait; 

Rise as he may, his grandeur scorns the 
tt'st 55 

Of outward syrnlx)!, nor will deign to rest 
On aught by which another is deprest. 
—Alas! that One thns disciplined could 
toil 

To enslave whole nations on their native 
soil; 

So ennilons of Macedonian fame, 60 

That, when his age was meas\ired ^vith his 
aim. 

He drooped, ’mid else unclouded victories, 
And turned his eagles back Avith deep- 
drawn sighs: 

O weakness of the Great! 0 folly of the 
Wise! 

Where now’ the haughty Empire that 
was spread 65 

With such fond hope? her very speech is 
dead; 

Yet glorious Art the power of Time defies, 
And Trajan still, through various enter¬ 
prise. 

Mounts, in this fine illusion, toward the 
skies: 

Still are we present Avith the imperial 
Cliief, 70 

Nor cease to gaze upon the bold Relief 
Till Rome, to silent marble unconfined, 
Becomes with all her years a Aosion of the 
Mind. 




QfUaib; 

OR, 

(Romance of tU (^aUt Bi(^, 


[Composed 1830.—Published 1835.] 


For the names and persons in the follovrtng poem see the “ History of the renowned Prince Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table;” for the rest the Author is answerable; only it may be 
proper to add that the Lotus, with the bust of the Goddess appearing to nse out of he 
full-blown flower, was suggested by the beautiful work of ancient art. once included among the 

Townley Marbles, and now in the British Museum. 


While Merlin paced the Cornish sands, 
Forth-looking toward the rocks of Scilly’, 
The pleased Enchanter was aware 
Of a bright Ship that seemed to hang in ^ 
air, I 

Yet was she work of mortal hands, 5 
And took from men her name— The 
Water Lilt. 

Soft was the ^vind, that landward blew ; 
And, as the Moon, o’er some dark hill 
ascendant. 

Grows from a little edge of light 
To a full orb, this Pinnace bright 10 
Became, as nearer to the coast she drew, 
More glorious, with spread sail and stream¬ 
ing pendant. 

Upon this winged Shape so fair 
Sage Merlin gazed with admiration: 
Her lineaments, thought he, surpass 15 
Aught that was ever shown in magic 
glass; 

Was ever built with patient care; 

Or, at a touch, produced by happiest 
transformation. 

Now, though a Mechanist, whose skill 
Shames the degenerate grasp of modem 
science, 20 

Grave Merlin (and belike the more 


For practising occult and i>erilous lore) 
Was subject to a freakish will 
That sapped good thoughts, or scared 
them udth defiance. 

Provoked to envious spleen, he cast 25 
An altered look upon the advancing 
Stranger 

Whom he had hailed with joy, and 

“ Jkly Art shall help to tame her pnde— 
Anon the breeze became a blast, 

And the waves rose, and sky portended 

danger. 3 ° 

With thrilling word, and potent sign 
Traced on the beach, his work the Sor¬ 
cerer urges; 

The clouds in blacker clouds are lost. 
Like spiteful Fiends that vanish, crossed 
By Fiends of aspect more malign; 35 

And the winds roused the Deep with 
fiercer scourges. 

But worthy of the name she bore 

Was this Sea-flower, this buoyant Galley; 
Supreme in loveliness and grace 
Of motion, whether in the embrace 40 
Of trusty anchorage, or scudding oer 
The main flood roughened into hiU and 
valley. 
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BehoUt how wantonly she laves 
Her sides, the Wizard's craft confound¬ 
ing; 

Like sometliing out of Ocean sprung 45 
To l)e for ever fresh and young, 

Breasts the sea-flashes, and huge waves 
Top-gallant high, rebounding and re¬ 
bounding ! 

But Ocean under magic heaves, 

And cannot spare the Tiling he 
cherished: 50 

Ah ! what avails that she was fair, 
Luminous, blithe, and delx)nair? 

The storm has striiijicd her of her leaves; 
The Lily floats no longer! —She hath 
IKjrished. 

Grieve for her, she deserves no less; 55 
So like, yet so unlike, a living Creature ! 
No heart had she, no busy brain ; 
Though loved, she could not love again ; 
Though pitied, fed her own distress; 
Nor aught that troubles us, the fools of 
Nature. 60 

Yet is there cause for gushing tears; 

80 riclily was this Galley laden, 

A fairer than herself she bore. 

And, in her struggles, cast ashore; 

A lovely One, who nothing hears 65 

Of wind or wave—a meek and guileless 
Maiden. 

Into a cave had Merlin fled 
From mischief, caused by .spells himself 
hatl muttered; 

And wliile, rei^ntant all too late, 

In mo(xly posture there ho .sate, 70 
Ho hoard a voice, and saw, with half- 
raistsl head, 

A ^ isitant l)y whom these words wore 
uttered:— 

“On Christian .service this frail Bark 
Sailed ” (hear me. Merlin !) “under high 
protection, 

Thongli on her prow a sign of heathen 
power 7- 

Wos carved—a Goddess with a Lily 
flower, 

Tlio old Egyptian’s emblematic mark 
Of joy immortal and of pure affection. 


“ Her course was for the British strand; 
Her freight, it was a Damsel peer¬ 
less; 

God reigns above, and Spirits strong 8. 
May gather to avenge this ^\Tong 
Done to the Princess, and her Land 
Which she in duty left, sad but not cheer¬ 
less. 

“And to Caerleon’s loftiest tower 85 
Soon will the Knights of Arthur’s 
Table 

A cry of lamentation send; 

And all will weep who there attend, 

To grace that Stranger’s bridal hour, 89 
For whom the sea was made unnavi- 
gable. 

“Shame! should a Child of royal line 
Die throtigh the blindness of thy 
malice?” 

Thus to the Necromancer spake 
Nina, the Lady of the Lake, 

A gentle Sorceress, and benign, 95 
Who ne’er embitterwl any good man’s 
chalice. 

“What boots,” continued she, “to 
mourn ? 

To expiate thy sin endeavour: 

From the bleak isle where she is laid, 99 
Fetche<l by our art, tlie Egyptian Maid 
May yet to Arthur's court be borne 
Cold as sho is, ore life bo fled for ever. 

“My ix‘arly Boat, a shining Light, 

That brought mo down that sunless 
river, 

Will lK>ar me on from wave to wave, 105 
And back with her to this sea-cave ;— 
Then Merlin ! for a rapid flight 
Through air, to thee my Charge will I 
deliver. 

“The very swiftest of thy cars 109 
Must, when my part is done, be ready; 
Meanwhile, for further guidance, look 
Into thy own prophetic book; 

And, if that fail, consult the Stars 
To learn thy course; farewell I be prompt 
and steady.” 
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This scarcely spoken, she again 115 

Was seated in her gleaming shallop. 

That, o'er the yet-distempered Deep, 
Pursued its way with bird-like sweep. 

Or like a steed, wthout a rein. 

Urged o’er the wilderness in sportive 
gallop. 

Soon did the gentle Nina reach 
That Isle >vithout a house or haven; 
Landing, she found not what she sought, 
Nor saw of ^vTeck or rum aught 124 
But a carved Lotus cast upon the beach 
By the fierce waves, a flower in marble 
graven. 

Sad relique, but how fair the while ! 

For gently each from each retreating 
With backward curve, the leaves re¬ 
vealed 

The bosom half, and half concealed, 130 
Of a Divinity, that seemed to smile 
On Nina, as she passed, with hopeful 
greeting. 

No quest was hers of vague desire, 

Of tortured hope and purpose shaken ! 

Following the margin of a bay, 135 

She spied the lonely Cast-away, 
Unmarred, unstripped of her attire. 

But with closed eyes,—of breath and 
bloom foi’saken. 

Then Nina, stooping down, embraced. 
With tenderness and mild emotion, 140 
The Damsel, in that trance embound ; 
And, while she' raised her from the 
ground, 

And in the pearly shallop placed. 

Sleep fell upon the air, and stilled the 

ocean. 


The turmoil hushed, celestial springs 145 
Of music oi)ened, and there came a 
blending 

Of fragrance, underived from earth. 
With gleams that owed not to the sun 
their birth. 

And that soft rustling of invisible wings 
Which Angels make, on works of love 
descending. * 5 ® 


And Nina heard a sweeter voice 
Than if the Goddess of the flower had 
spoken: 

“Thou hast achieved, fair Dame ! what 
none 

Less pure in spirit could have done; 

Go, in thy enterprise rejoice ! i 55 

Air, earth, sea, sky, and heaven, success 

betoken.” 

So cheered, she left that Island bleak, 

A bare rock of the Scilly cluster; 

And, as they traversed the smooth brine. 
The self-illumined Brigantine 160 

Shed, on the Slumberer’s cold wan cheek 
And pallid brow, a melancholy lustre. 

Fleet was their course, and when they 
came 

To the dim cavern, whence the river 
Issued into the salt-sea flood, 163 

Merlin, as fixed in thought he stood, 
Was thus accosted by the Dame: 
“Behold to thee my Charge I now deliver 1 

“But where attends thy chariot — 
where ? ”— 

Quoth Merlin, “ Even as I was bidden, 
So have I done; as trusty as thy barge 
My vehicle shaU prove—O precious 
Charge! 

If this be sleep, how soft! if death, how 

Much have my books disclosed, but the 
end is hidden.” 

He spake; and gliding into view 175 
Forth from the grotto’s dimmest 
chamber 

Came two mute Swans, whose plumes 
of dusky white 

Changed,as the pair approj^hed the light. 
Drawing an ebon car, their hue 
(Like clouds of sunset) into lucid amber. 


Once more did gentle Nina lift 181 
The Princess, passive to all changes. 
The car received her:-then up-went 
Into the ethereal element 
The B.irds \vith progress smooth and 

As tho^hl when through bright regions 
memory ranges. 
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Sage Merlin, at the Slumberers side. 
Instructs the Swans their way to mea¬ 
sure ; 

And soon Caerleon’s towers appeared. 
And notes of minstrelsy were heard 190 
From rich pavilions spreading wide, 

For some high day of long-expected plea¬ 
sure. 

Awe-strickou stood both Knights and 
Dames 

Ere on firm ground the car alighted ; 
Eftsoons astonishment was past, 195 
For in that face they saw the last 
Last lingering look of clay, that tames 
All pride; by which all happiness is 
blighted. 

Said Merlin: “Mighty King, fair Lords 
Away with feast cand tilt and tourney! 200 
Ye saw, throughout thi.s royal House, 
Ye heard, a rocking marvellous 
Of turrets, and a clash of swords 
Self-shaken, as I closed my airy journey. 

Lo! by a destiny well knowm 205 

To mortals, joy is tunu'd to sorrow ; 
This is the ndshed-for Bride, the Maid 
Of Egyj)t, from a rock conveyed 
Where .she by sliipwreck had l)een 
thrown; 

Ill sight! but grief may vanish ere the 


morrow. 


210 


“Though vast thy power, thy words are 
weak,” 

Exclaimed the King, “a mockerj’ hate¬ 
ful : 

Dutiful Child, her lot how hanl! 

Is this her piety’s reward ? 

Those watery locks, that bloodleas clieek! 

0 winds without remorse! O shore un¬ 
grateful ! 216 

“ Rich robes are fretted by the moth; 

Towers, temples, fall by stroke of 
thunder; 

Will that, or deeper thoughts, abate 
A Father’s sorrow for her fate? 220 

He will repent him of his troth; 

His brain will bum, his stout heart split 
asunder. 


“Alas! and I have caused this woe; 
For, when my prowess from invading 
Keighbours 224 

Had freed his Realm, he plighted word 
That he would turn to Christ our Lord, 
And his dear Daughter on a Knight 
bestow 

Whom I should choose for love and match¬ 
less labours. 

“Her birth was heathen ; but a fence 
Of holy Angels round her hovered: 230 
A Lady added to my court 
So fair, of such divine reix)rt 
And worship, seemed a recompense 
For fifty kingdoms by my sword re¬ 
covered. 

“Ask not for whom, 0 Champions true 1 
She was reserved by me her life’s be¬ 
trayer; 236 

She who was meant to be a bride 
Is now a corse: then put aside 
Vain thoughts, and speed ye, with 
observance due 

Of Christian rites, in Christian ground to 
lay her.” 240 

“The tonil),”snid Merlin, “ may not close 
U])on her 3'et, earth hide her beauty; 
Not froward to thy sovereign wnll 
Ksteem me, Liege ! if I, whose skill 
Wafted her hither, interjKjso 245 

To check this pious haste of erring dutj’. 

“My books command mo to lay bare 
The secret thou art l)ent on keeping: 
Here must a high attest 1)0 given. 

What Bridegroom was for her ordained 
by Heaven: 250 

And in my glass significants there are 
Of things that may to gladness turn tliia 
weeping. 

“For this, approaching. One by One, 
Thy Knights must touch the cold hand 
of the Virgin; 

So, for the favouretl One, the Flower 
may bloom 255 

Once more: but, if unchangeable her 
doom, 

If life departed be for ever gone, 

Some bleat assurauoe, from this cloud 
emerging, 
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“May teach him to bewail his loss ; 

Not with a grief that, like a vapour, 
rises 

And melts; but grief devout that shall 
endure, 

And a perpetual growth secure 
Of purposes which no false thought 

shall cross, 

A harvest of high hopes and noble enter¬ 
prises.” 


“ So be it,” said the King “ anon, 265 

Here, where the Princess lies, begin the 
trial; 

Knights each in order as ye stand 

Step forth.”—To touch the pallid hand 

Sir Agravaine advanced; no sign he 
won 

From Heaven or earthSir Kaye had 
like denial. 270 

Abashed, Sir Dinas turned away; 

Even for Sir Percival was no disclo¬ 
sure ; 

Though he, devoutestof all Champions, 
ere 

He reached that ebon car, the bier 

Whereon diffused like snow the Damsel 
lay. . 275 

Full thrice had crossed himself in meek 
composure. 


Imagine (but ye Saints! who can?) 

How in still air the balance trembled 
The ^vishes, peradventure the despites 
That overcame some not ungenerous 
Knights; 280 

And all the thoughts that lengthened 
out a span 

Of time to Lords and Ladies thus as¬ 
sembled. 

What patient confidence was here ! 

And there how many bosoms panted! 
IVliile drawing toward the car Sir 
Gawaine, mailed 285 

For tournament, his beaver vailed. 

And softly touched; but, to his princely 
cliG6r 

And high expectancy, no sign was 
granted. 


Next, disencumbered of his harp, 

Sir Tristram, dear to thousands as a 
brother, 290 

Came to the proof, nor grieved that 
there ensued 

No change;—the fair Izonda he had 
wooed 

With love too true, a love with pangs 
too sharp, 

From hope too distant, not to dread 
another. 

Not so Sir Launcelot;—from Heaven s 
grace 295 

A sign he craved, tired slave of vain 
contrition; 

The royal Guinever looked passing glad 
When his touch failed.—Next came 
Sir Galahad; 

He paused, and stood entranced by that 
still face 

WTiose features he had seen in noontide 
Wsion. 

For late, as near a murmuring stream 
He rested ’mid an arbour green and 
shady, 

Nina, the good Enchantress, shed 
A light around his mossy bed ; 

And, at her call, a waking dream 305 
Prefigured to his sense the Egyptian Lady. 

Now, whUe his bright-haired front he 
lx)wed, 

And stood, far-kenned-by mantle furred 
with ermine, 

As o’er the insensate Body hung 
The enrapt, the beautiful, the young, 
Belief sank deep into the crow’d 311 

That he the solemn issue would deter¬ 
mine. 

Nor deem it strange: the Youth had 

worn - , 

That very mantle on a day , 

The day when he achieved that match¬ 
less feat, 

The marvel of the Perilous Seat. 
Which whosoe’er approached of strength 

was shorn. 

Though King or Knight the most re- 
no^vned in story. 
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He touched with hesitating hand— 
And lo! those Birds, far-famed through 
Love's dominions, 320 

The Swans, in triumph clap their 
wings; 

And their necks play, involved in rings, 
Like sinless snakes in Eden's happy 
land;— 

“Mine is she,” cried the Knight;—again 
they clapped their pinions. 

Mine wasshe—minesheis, though dea<l, 
And to her name my soul shall cleave 
in sorrow;” 326 

^Vhereat a tender twilight streak 
Of colour dawned upon the Damsel's 
cheek; 

And her lips, quickening \vith uncertain 
red, 

Seemed from each other a faint warmth 
to borrow, 3^ 

Deep was the awe, the rapture high. 

Of love emboldened, hope with drea<l 
entwining, 

When, to the mouth, relenting Death 
Allowed a soft and flower-like breath, 
Precursor to a timid sigh, 335 

To lifted eyelids, and a doubtful shining. 

In silence did King Arthur gaze 
I^pon the signs that pass away or tarry; 
In silence watched the gentle strife 
Of Nature leading back to life; 340 

Then eased his soul at length by praise 
Of God, and Heaven’s pure Queen—the 
bli.ssful Mary. 


360 


Not long the Nuptials were delayed; 
And sage tradition still rehearses 350 
The pomp, the glory of that hour 
When toward the altar from her bower 
King Arthur led the Egyptian Maid, 
And Angels carolled these far-echoed 
verses;— 

Who shrinks not from alliance 355 
Of evil with good Powers 
To God proclaims defiance. 

And mocks whom he adores. 

A Ship to Christ devoted 

From the Land of Nile did go; 360 

Alas! the bright Ship floated. 

An Idol at her prow. 

By magic domination. 

The Heaven-permitted vent 
Of purblind mortal passion, 365 

Was wrought her punishment. 

The. Flower, the Form within it, 

What served they in her need? 

Her port she could not win it, 

Nor from mishap be freed. 370 

The tempest overcame her. 

And she was seen no more; 

But gently, gently blame her— 

She cast a Pearl ashore. 

The Maid to Jesu hearkened, 375 

And kept to Him her faith. 

Till sense in death was darkened. 

Or sleep akin to death. 


365 
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Then said he, “ Take her to thy heart. 
Sir Galahad! a treasure, that God 
giveth. 

Bound by indissoluble ties to thee 345 
Through mortal change and immor¬ 
tality ; 

Bo happy and unenvied, thou who art 
A goodly Knight that hath no peer that 
liveth!” 


But Angels round her pillow 

Kept watch, a viewless band; 380 

And, billow favouring billow. 

She reached the destined strand. 

Blest Pair! whate’er befall you, 

Your faith in Him approve 

Who from frail earth can call you 385 

To bowers of endless love! 


THE RIVER DHDDON 

A SEMES OF SONNETS I 




[Composed between 1806-1820—Published 1820.] 

The River Duddon rises upon Wr>'nose Fell, on the confines of Westmoreland, Cumberland, and 
Lancashire ; and, having served as a boundarv- to the two last Counties for the space of about twcuti- 
flve miles enters the Irish Sea, between the Isle of Walney and the Lordship of Milium. 


TO THE REV. DR. WORDSWORTH 

(with the sonnets to the river duddon, 

AND OTHER POEMS IN THIS COLLECTION, 

1820 ). 

[Composed Christmastide, 181J>.—Puiilished 1820.] 

The Minstrels played their Christmas tunc 
To-night beneath my cottage-caves; 

While, smitten by a lofty moon, 

The encircling laurels, thick with leaves, 

Gave back a rich and dazzling sheen, S 

That oveniowered their natural green. 

Through hill and valley every breeze 
Had sunk to rest with foUlcd wings: 

Keen was tlic air, but could not freeze. 

Nor chock, the music of the strings; lo 

So stout and hardy were the band 

That scraped the chords with strenuous hand! 

And who but listened ?—till was paid 
Respect to every Inmate’s claim: 

The greeting given, the music played, iS 

In honour of each household name, 

Duly pronounced with lusty call. 

And " Merry Christmas ” wished to all! 

O Brother! I revere the choice 

That took thee from thy native hills; 20 

And it is given thee to rejoice: 

Though public care full often tills 
(Heaven only witness of the toll) 

A barren and ungrateful soU. 


Yet, would that Thou, with me and nnne, 25 
Hadst heard this never-failing rite; 

And seen on other faces shine 

A true revival of the light 

Which Nature and these rustic Powers, 

In slnjple childhood, spread through oiirs! 30 

For pleasure hath not ceased to wait 
On these expected annual rounds; 

Whether the rich man’s sumptuous gate 
C’all forth the unelalmnite sounds, 

Or they arc oft*erc<l at the door 35 

That guards the lowliest of the poor. 

How’ touching, when, at midnight, sweep 
Snow-inufficd winds, and all Is dark, 

To hear—and sink again to sleep! 

Or, at an earlier call, to mark, 40 

By blazing fire, the still suspense 
Of self-complacent innocence; 

TliC mutual nod,—the gnwe disguise 
Of hearts with gladness brimming o’er; 

And some unbidden te;irs that rise 45 

For names once heard, and heard no more; 
Tears brightcnctl l>y the serenade 
For infant in the cradle laid. 

Ah! not for emerald fields alone. 

With ambient streams more pure and bright 50 
Than fabled Cytherca’s zone 
Glittering before the Thunderer’s sight, 

Is to my heart of hcarU endeared 

The ground where we were born and reared. 


I These Sonnets (No. xxvn. excepted) appeared ^ly In poems To which is annexed A 

do%\, A Series Sonnets: Vaudraconr ® ofEngland, They were writ- 

Topograpkical Description of the C'^unfry ^ the voimtain Stream!) was written 

ten at various intervals between 1806 and 1820. Son^t of Poe^ns in Tico 

before April, 180T. when It first I“^published In 1819. along with The Wa^ 

Volumes; and Sonnet No. xxvii. {Fallen, a^ nmnnert the Miscellaneous Sonnets; and, in 

goner; included, in the collective (4 vol.) ed. of 1820, amongst the Mxsce 

ed. 1827, transferred to its present place in this Series, to- 
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Hall, ancient Manners' sure <lcfencc, 55 

Where they survive, of wholesome laws; 
Remnants of love whose modest sense 
Thus into narrow room witlnlraws; 

Hail, Usages of pristine mould. 

And ye that guard them, Mountains old ! 60 

Bear with me. Brother! <iucnch the thought 
That slights this pjussion, or con<lemns; 

If thee fond Fancy ever brought 
From the proud margin of the Thames, 

And Lainl>cth '3 venenible towers, 65 

To humbler streams, and greener bowers. 

Yes, they can make, who fall to find. 

Short leisure even in bu.siest «luys; 

Moments, to east a look behind, 

And profit l)y those kindly niys 70 

That through the clouds <lo sometimes steal, 
And all the far-off jKvst reveal. 

Hence, while the Imperial City’s din 
Beats frequent on thy satiate ear, 

A pleased attention I n>ay win 75 

To Jigttatlons less severe. 

That neither overwhelm nor cloy, 

But fill the hollow vale with joy I 


I. 

Not envying Latiau shades—if yet they 
throw 

A t'rateful coolness round that crj'stal 
Spring, 

liandusin,'prattling as when long ago 

The Wahine IJard was moved her praiso to 
sing; 

Careless of flowers that in i^erennial blow 

Kound tlio moist marge of Persian foun¬ 
tains cling; 5 

Heedless of Alpino torrents thundering 

Through ice-built arches radiant as hea¬ 
ven’s how; 

T seek the birthplace of a native Stream.— 

All hail, ye mountains! hail, thou morn¬ 
ing light! 

Better to breathe at large on this clear 
height 

Tlian toil in nee<lless sleep from dream to 
dream: 

Pure flow the verse, pure, vigorous, free, 
and bright, 

For Diuldon, lonK-loved Diul.lon, ia my 
theme! 


II. 

Child of the clouds! remote from every 
taint 

Of sordid industry thy lot is cast; 

Thine are the honours of the lofty waste; 
Not seldom, when with heat the valleys ' 
faint. 

Thy handmaid Frost with spangled tissue 
quaint 5 

Thy cradle decks;—to chant thy birth, 
thou hast 

No meaner Poet than the whistbng Blast, 
.\nd Desolation is thy Patron-saint! 

She guards thee, ruthless Power 1 who 
would not spare 

Those mighty forests, once the bison’s 
screen, 10 

Where stalked the huge deer to his shaggy 
lair* 

Through paths and alleys roofed udth 
darkest green; 

Thousands of years before the silent air 
Was pierced by whizzing shaft of hunter 
keen! 

III. 

How shall I paint thee?—Be this naked 
stone 

My seat, while I give way to such intent; 
Pleased could my verse, a speaking monu¬ 
ment, 

Make to the eyes of men thy features 
known. 4 

B\it as of all those tripping lambs not one 
Outruns his fellows, so hath Nature lent 
To thy beginning nought that doth pre¬ 
sent 

Peculiar ground for hope to build upon. 

To dignify the spot that gives thee birth 
No sign of hair Antiquity’s esteem 10 

Apix>ars, and none of modem Fortime's 
care; 

Yet thou thyself hast round thee shed 
a gleam 

Of brilliant moss, instinct wth freshness 
rare; 

Prompt offering to thy Foster-mother, 
F.arth! 

* The <!ccr alluded to la the Leigh, a gtganllo 
8;)eelea long since extinct. 
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IV. 

Take, cradled Niu'sling of the mountain, 
take 

This parting glance, no negligent adieu ! 

A Protean change seems wrought while I 
pursue 

The curves, a loosely-scattered chain doth 
make; 

Or rather thou appear’st a glistering snake. 

Silent, and to the gazer’s eye untrue, 6 

Thridding with sinuous lapse the rushes, 
through 

Dwarf udllows gliding, and by ferny brake. 

Starts from a dizzy steep the undaunted 

Rill 

Robed instantly in garb of snow-white 
foam; lo 

And laughing dares the Adventurer, who 
hath clomb 

So high, a rival purpose to fulfil; 

Else let the dastard backward %vend, and 
roam, 

Seeking less bold achievement, where he 
will! 


V. 

Sole listener, Duddon! to the breeze that 
played 

With thy clear voice, I caught the fitful 
sound 

Wafted o’er sullen moss and craggy 
mound— 

Unfruitful solitudes, that seemed to up¬ 
braid 

The sun in heaven !—but now, to form a 
shade 5 

ForThee, green alders have togetherwound 

Their foliage; ashes flung their arms 
around; 

And birch-trees risen in silver colonnade. 

And thou hast also tempted here to rise, 

’Mid sheltering pines, this Cottage rude 
and grey; 

Whose ruddy children, by the mother’s 
eyes 

Carelessly watched, sport through the 
summer day, 

Thy pleased associates:—light as endless 
May 

On infant bosoms lonely Nature lies. 


VI. 

FLOWEIIS. 

Ere j’et our course was graced with social 
trees 

It lacked not old remains of hawthorn 
bowers, 

Where small birds warbled to their para¬ 
mours ; 

And, earlier still, was heard the hum of 
bees; 

I saw them ply their harmless robberies. 
And caught the fragrance which the 
sundry flowers, 6 

Fed by the stream with soft perpetual 
showers, 

Plenteously yielded to the vagrant breeze. 
There bloomed the strawberry of the 
wilderness; 

The trembling eyebright showed her 
sapphire blue, lo 

The thyme her purple, like the blush of 
Even; 

And if the breath of some to no caress 
Invited, forth they i>eeped so fair to view. 
All kinds alike seemed favourites of 
I Heaven. 

VII. 

“Change me, someGod, into that breath¬ 
ing rose! ” 

The love-sick Stripling fancifully sighs. 
The envied flower beholding, as it lies 
On Laura’s breast, in exquisite repose ; 

Or he would pass into her bird, that 

throws 5 

The darts of song from out its wiry cage ; 
Enraptured,—could he for himself en- 
gage 

The thousandth part of what the Nymph 
bestows * 

And what the little • 

Ungraciously receives. Too da"”? ' 

There are whose calmer mind it would 

content , 

To be an unculled floweret of the glen, 
Feariess of plough and scythe; or dark- 

That tanL'^Duddon’s banks her slender 
voice. 
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VIII. 

W HAT as|)eot bore the Man who roved or 
fled, 

First of his tribe, to this dark dell—who 
first 

In this pellucid Current slaked his thirst? 
What hopes came with him? whatdesijms 
^^•ere spread 

Alonjf liis path? His unprotected bed 5 
What dreams encompassed? Was the in¬ 
truder nursed 

In hideous usaRcs, and rights accursed, 
Tliat tliinned the living and disturbed the 
dead ? 

No voice repliesboth air and earth are 
mute; 

And Thou, blue Streamlet, murmuring 
yield’st no more lo 

Than a soft record, that, whatever fruit 
Of ignorance thou might’st witness hereto¬ 
fore. 

Thy function was to heal and to restore, 
T(» soothe and cleanse, not madden and 
pollute! 

IX. 

THE STEPPING-STONES. 

The struggling Rill insensibly is grown 
Into a Br(X)k of loud and stately march. 
Crossed ever and anon by plank or arch ; 
And, for like use, lo! what might seem 
a zone 

Chosen for ornament—stone matched with 
stone ^ 

In studied sjinmetry, with interspace 
For the clear waters to pursue their race 
\\ ithout restraint. How swiftly have 
they flo\vn. 

Succeeding—still succeeding! Here the 
Child 

Puts, when the high-swolu Flood runs 
fierce and wild, 10 

His budding courage to the proof; and 
hero 

Heclining Manhood learns to note the sly 
And sure oncroacliments of infirmity, 
Thinking how fast time runs, life’s end 
how near! 


X. 

THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Not so that Pair whose youthful spirits 
dance 

With prompt emotion, urging them to 
p.ass: 

A sweet confusion checks the Shepherd- 
lass ; 

Blushing she eyes the dizzy flood askance; 
To stop ashamed—too timid to advance; 5 
She ventiires once again—another pause! 
His outstretched hand He tauntingly 
withdraws— 

She sues for help with piteous utterance! 
Chidden she chides again; the thrilling 
touch 

Both feel, when he renews the wished-for 
aid: 10 

Ah! if their fluttering hearts should stir 
too much. 

Should beat too strongly, both may be 
betrayed. 

The frolic Loves who, from yon high 
rock, see 

Tlie struggle, clap their wings for vic¬ 
tory! 

XI. 

THE FAERY CHASM. 

No fiction WAS it of the antique nge: 

A sky-blue stone, within this sunless cleft, 
Is of the very footmarks unbereft 
Which tiny Fllves impressed;—on that 
smooth stage 

Dancing with all their brilliant equipage 5 
In secret revels—haply after theft 
Of some sweet Bab^Flower stolen, and 
coarse Weed left 

For the distracted Mother to assui^e 
Her grief with, as she might!—But, where, 
oh! whore 

Is traceable a vestige of the notes 10 
That ruled those dances wild in charac¬ 
ter?— 

Deep underground ? Or in the upper air, 
On the shrill \rind of midnight? or where 
floats 

O’er tudlight fields the autumnal gossa¬ 
mer? 
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XII. 

HINTS FOR THE F.\NCY. 

On, loitering Muse—the swift Stream 
chides us—on ! 

AU^it liis deep-worn channel doth im¬ 
mure 

Objects immense portrayed in miniature. 

Wild shapes for many a strange compari¬ 
son ! 

Niagaras, Alpine passes, and anon . 5 

Abodes of Naiads, calm abysses pure, 

Bright liquid mansions, fashioned to en¬ 
dure 

■When the broad oak drops, a leafless 
skeleton, 

And the solidities of mortal pride, 

Palace and tower, are crumbled into 
dust!— 10 

The Bard who walks with Duddon for his 
guide, 

Shall find such toys of fancy thickly set: 

Tuni from the sight, enamoured Muse— 
^^•e must; 

And. if thou canst, leave them without 
regi'et! 

XIII. 

OPEN PROSPECT. 


Laugh with the generous household 
heartily 

At aU the merry pranks of Donnerdale I 

XIV. 

[Comp, before April, 1807 [1806 ?).—Pub. 1807 

O MOtTNTAiN Stream ! the Shei)herd and 
his Cot 

Are pri^dlegetl Inmates of deep solitude; 
Nor would the nicest Anchorite exclude 
A field or two of brighter green, or plot 
Of tillage-ground, that seemeth like a 

spot 5 

Of stationary sunshine:—thou hast viewed 
These only. Duddon ! udth their paths 
renewed 

By fits and starts, yet this contents thee 
not. 

Thee hath some awful Spirit impelled to 
leave, 

Utterly to desert, the haunts of men, 10 
Though simple thy companions were and 

few; 

And through this wilderness a passage 
cleave 

Attended but by thy own voice, save 
when 

The clouds and fowls of the air thy way 
pursue! 


Hail to the fields—with Dwellings 
sprinkled o’er, 

And one small hamlet, under a green hill 
Clustering, with bam and byre, and 
si>outing mill I 

A glance suffices;—should we udsh for 
more. 

Gay June would scorn us. But when 
bleak winds roar 5 

Through the stiff lance-like shoots of 

pollard ash. 

Dread swell of sound! loud as the grists 
that lash 

The matted forests of Ontario’s shore 
By v^astef ul steel unsmitten—then would I 
Turn into port; and, reckless of the 

gale, . 

Reckless of angry Duddon sweeping by, 
While the warm hearth exalts the mantling 

ale, 


XV. 

From this deep chasm, where quivering 
sunlieams play 

Upon its loftiest crags, mine eyes behold 
A gloomy niche, capacious, blank, and 

cold; 

A concave free from shrubs and inosses 

In semblance fresh, as if, with dire 

affray, ^ 

Some Statue, placed amid these regions 

For tutelary service, thence had roUed,_ 

StartUng the flight of timid • 

Was it by mortals sculptured. uear 5 

Of slow' endeavour! or abruptly cast lo 
Into rude sha pe by fire, with roaring blast 

1 See Editor's note, p. 875. 
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Tempestuously let loose from central 
caves ? 

Or fasliionecl by the turbulence of waves, 
Then, when o'er higliest hills tlie Deluge 
passed ? 

XVI. 

A.MERICAN TRADITION. 

Such fruitless questions may not long 
Ijeguile 

Or plague the fancy ’mid the sculptiire<l 
shows 

Conspicuous yet where Oroonoko flows; 
There would t)ie Indian answer with a 
smile 

Aimed at tlie White IVIan’s ignorance tlie 
while, ^ 

Of the Great Waters telling how they 
rose, 

Covered the plains, and, wandering wliere 
they chose, 

Mounted through every intricate defile. 
Triumphant.—Inundation wide and dwp, 
O’er which his Fathers urged, to ridge 
and steep jq 

Else unaiJj)roachable, their buo5*ant way; 
And carved, on mural cliff's undreaded 
side, 

Sun, m(H)n, and stars, and Iwast of chase 
or prey; 

Wliate'er they sought, shunned, loved, or 
deified *! 

XVII. 

return. 

-V dark idume fetch mo from yon blasted 
yew. 

Perched on whose top the Danish Raven 
croaks; 

Aloft, the imperial Bird of Rome invokes 
I^eparted ages, shedding w’here he flew 
Loose fragments of wild wailing, tliat 
l>estrew ^ 

Tlie clouds and thrill the chamliera of the 
rocks; 

And into silence hush the timorous flocks, 
That, calmly couching w’^hile the nightly 
dew 


Moistened each fleece, l>eneath the twink¬ 
ling stars 

Slept amid that lone Camp on Hardknot’s 
bciglit^, 10 

Whose Guardians bent the knee to Jove 
and Mars; 

Or near that m5*atic Ro\md of Druid 
frame 

Tardily sinking by its proper weight 
Deep into patient Earth, from whose 
smooth breast it came! 

XVIII. 

seathwaitf. chapel. 

Sacred Religion ! “mother of form and 
fear,” 

Dread arbitress of m\itablo respect. 

New rites ordaining when the old are 
wTecked, 

Or cease to please the fickle worshipper; 
Mother of Love! (that name best suits 
thee here) ^ 

Mother of lA)ve! for this deep vale, protect 
Truth’s holy lamp, pure source of bright 
effect, 

Gifted to p\irgo tlie vapoury atmosphere 
Tliat seeks to stifle itas in those days 
When this low Pile ^ a Gospel Teacher 
knew-, 10 

Whose good works formed an endless 
retinue; 

\ Pastor such as Chaucer's verse |x)r- 
trays; 

Such as tlie lieaven-taught skill of Herbert 
drew; 

And tender Goldsmith crowned with 
deathless praise! • 

XIX. 

TRIBUTARY STREAM. 

My frame hath often trembled wdth de¬ 
light 

When hope presented somo far-distant 
Rood, 

That seemed from heaven descending, 
like the flood 

Of yon pure waters, from their aery height 
Hurr3ung, with lordlj’Duddon to unite; 5 


* Sec Huiuboldt's Persona) Xnrmtlve. 


3 See Note, p. 908, 
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Who, ’mid a world of images imprest i 

On the calm depth of his transparent ^ 
breast, | 

Appeal*^ to cherish most that Torrent 
white, 

The fairest, softest, liveliest of them all! 
And seldom hath ear listened to a tune lo 
More lulling than the busy hum of Noon, I 
Swoln by that voice—whose murmur 
musical 

Announces to the thirsty fields a boon 
Dew3* and fresh, till showers again shall 
fall. 

XX. 

tue plain op donnerdale. 

The old inventive Poets, had they seen. 

Or rather felt, the entrancement that 
detains 

Thy u’aters, Duddon ! ’mid tliese flowery 
plains; 

The still repose, the liquid lapse serene. 
Transferred to bowers imperishablj' 
green, 5 

Had beautified Elj'sium! But these 
chains 

Will soon be brokena rough course 
remains, 

Rough as the past; where Thou, of placid 
mien, 

Innocuous as a firstling of the flock, 

And countenanced like a soft cerulean 
sky, lo 

Shalt change thy temper; and, with many 
a shock 

Given and received in mutual jeopardy, 
Dance, like a Bacchanal, from rock to 
rock. 

Tossing her frantic thj'rsus wide and 
high! 

XXI. 

Whence that low voice?—A whisper from 
the heart. 

That told of days long past, when here 
I roved 

With friends and kindred tenderlj' be¬ 
loved ; 

Some who had early mandates to depart, 


Yet are allowed to steal my path atliwart 
By Duddon’s side; once more do we 
unite, 6 

Once more beneath the kind Earth's 
tranquil light; 

And smothered joys into new being start. 
From her unworthy seat, the cloudy stall 
Of Time, breaks forth triumphant Me¬ 
mory ; lo 

Her glistening tresses bound, yet light 
and free 

As golden locks of birch, that rise and fall 
On gales that breathe too gently to recall 
Aught of the fading year’s inclemency! 

XXII. 

TRADITION. 

A LOVE-LORN Maid, at some far-distant 
time, 

Came to this hidden pool, whose depths 
surpass 

In crystal clearness Dian’s looking-glass; 
And, gazing, saw that Rose, which from 
the prime 

Derives its name, reflected as the chime 5 
Of echo dotli reverberate some sweet 
sound: 

The starry treasure from the blue pro¬ 
found 

She longed to ravdshshall she plunge, 
or climb 

The humid precipice, and seize the guest 
Of April, smiling high in upper air? 10 
Desperate alternative! what fiend could 
dare 

To promi)t the thought?—Upon the steep 
rock’s breast 

The lonelx Primrose yet renews its bloom. 
Untouched memento of her hapless doom ! 

XXIII. 

SHEEP-'V ASHING. 

Sad thoughts, avaunt!—partake we their 
blithe cheer 

Who gathered in betimes the unshorn 

flock , , , 1 f 

To wash the fleece, where haply bands ot 

rock. 
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Checking the stream, make a pool smooth 
and clear 

As this we look on. Distant Mountains 
hear, 5 

Hear and rei)eat, the turmoil that unites 
Clamour of boys with innocent despites 
Of barking dogs, and bleatings from 
strange fear. 

And wliat if Duddon's spotless flood 
receive 

I’nwelcome mixtures as the uncouth 
noise 10 

Thickens, the pastoral River will forgive 
Such wrong; nor need ice blame the 
licensed joys 

Though false to Nature's quiet equipoise: 
F rank are thesjxjrts, the stains are fugitive. 

XXIV. 

THK HKSTING-PLACE. 

Mid-noon is past;—upon the sultry mead 
No zephyr breatlies, no cloud its shadow 
throws: 

If we advance unstrengthenwl by repose. 
Farewell tlie solace of the vagrant rml! 
This Nook—with woodbine hung and 
straggling wee<l, ^ 

Tempting recess as ever pilgrim chose. 
Half grot, half arbour—proffers to enclose 
liody and mind, from molestation freed, 
In narn)w compass—narrow ns itself: 

Or if the Fancy, too industrious Elf, lo 
lie loth that wo should breathe awhile 
exempt 

From new incitements friendly to our task, 
Here wants not stealthy prospect, that 
may temjit 

Loose Idless to forego her wily mask. 


XXV. 

Methinks ’tw'cro no unprecedenteil feat 
•Sliould some Ix'nignnnt Minister of air 
Lift, and encircle with a cloudy chair. 
The One for whom my heart shall ever beat 
With tendorest love;—or, if a safer seat 5 
Atween his downy wings be furnished, 
there 

Would Unlgo her, and the cherished bur¬ 
den l)ear 

O er hill and valley to this dim retreat! 


Rough ways my steps have trod;-too 
rough and long 

For her companionship; here dwells soft 
ease: 10 

With sweets that she partakes not some 
distaste 

Mingles, and lurking consciousness of 
WTong; 

Languish the flowers; the waters seem to 
w'oste 

Their vocal charm ; their sparklings cease 
to please. 

XXVI. 

Return, Content! for fondly I pursued. 
Even when a child, the Streams—unheard, 
unseen; 

Through tangled w’oods, impending iwhs 
Atween; 

Or, free os air, witli flying inquest viewed 
The sullen reservoirs whence their bold 
brood— 5 

Pure as the morning, fretful, boisterous, 
keen, 

Green as the salt-sea billows, white and 
green— 

Poured do^vn the hills, a choral multi* 
tudo! 

Nor have I tracked their course for scanty 
gains; 

They taught me random cares and tnmnt 
joys, 10 

That shield from mischief and preserve 
from stains 

Vague minds, while men are growing out 
of boys; 

Maturer Fancy owes to their rough noise 
Impetuous thoughts that brook not serrilo 
reins. 

XXVII. 

[Coi«i>oscd probably botweeu 181&-1S10.—Pub- 

llshctl 1819 M 

F.\llen, and diffused into a shapeless 
heap, 

Or quietly self-buried in earth's mould, 

Is that embattled House, whose massy 
Keep 


» See E<lltor's Note, p 875. 
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Flung fi'om yon cliff a shadow large and 
cold. 

There dwelt the gay, the bountiful, the 
bold; 5 

Till nightly lamentations, like the sweep 
Of winds—though winds were silent— 
struck a deep 

And lasting terror through that ancient 
Hold. 

Its line of Waniors fledthey shrunk 
when tried 

By ghostly power:—but Time’s unsparing 
hand 10 

Hath plucked such foes, like weeds, from 
out the land; 

And now, if men vnth men in peace abide, 
All other strength the weakest may with¬ 
stand. 

All worse assaults may safely be defied. 

XXVIII. 

JOURNEY RENEWED. 

I ROSE while yet the cattle, heat-opprest. 
Crowded together under rustling trees 
Brushed by the current of the water- 
breeze ; 

And for their sakes, and love of all that 
rest. 

On Duddon’s margin, in the sheltering 

nest; 5 

For all the startled scaly tribes that slink 
Into his coverts, and each fearless link 
Of dancing insects forged upon his breast; 
For these, and hopes and recollections 
woni 

Close to the vital seat of human clay; 10 
Glad meetings, tender partings, that up- 
stay 

The drooping mind of absence, by vows 
swom 

In his pure presence near the trysting 
tliom— 

I thanked the Leader of my onward way. 

XXIX. 

Xo record tells of lance opposed to lance. 
Horse charging horse, ’mid these retired 
domains; 

Tells that their turf drank purple from 
the veins 


Of heroes, fallen, or struggling to advance, 
Till doubtful combat issued in a trance 5 
Of victory, that struck through heart and 
reins 

Even to the inmost seat of mortal pains. 
And lightened o’er the pallid countenance. 
Yet, to the loyal and the brave, who lie 
In the blank earth, neglected and for¬ 
lorn, 10 

The passing Winds memorial tribute pay; 
The Torrents chant their praise, inspiring 
scorn 

Of power usurped; with proclamation 
high. 

And glad acknowledgment, of lawful sway. 

XXX. 

Who swerves from innocence, who makes 
divorce 

Of that serene companion—a good name, 
Recovers not his loss; but walks with 
shame. 

With doubt, with fear, and haply witli 
remorse; 

And oft-times he—who, yielding to tlie 
force 5 

Of chance-temptation, ere his journey end. 
From chosen comrade turns, or faithful 
friend— 

In vain shall rue the broken intercourse. 
Not so with such as loosely wear the chain 
That binds them, pleasant River ! to thy 
side:— 10 

Through the rough copse wheel thou with 
hasty stride; 

I choose to saunter o’er the grassy plain, 
Sure, when the separation has been tried. 
That we, who part in love, shall meet 
again. 

XXXI. 

The Kirk of Ulpha to the pilgrim s eye 
Is welcome as a star, that doth present 
Its shining forehead through the peaceful 
rent 

Of a black cloud diffused o’er half tlie sky: 
Or as a fruitful palm-tree towering Ingli 5 
O’er the parched waste beside an Arab s 

tent; , , , 

Or the Indian tree whose branches, down¬ 
ward bent, 
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Take root ajjain, a boundless canopy. 

How sweet were leisui'e! could it yield no 
more 

Tliim ‘mid tliat wave-washed Churchyard 
to recline, lo 

From pastoral graves extracting thoughts 
divine; 

Or there to pace, and mark thosummitshoar 
Of distant moon-lit mountains faintly 
shine, 

Soothed by tho unseen River’s gentle roar. 

XXXII. 

Not hurled precipitous from steep to 
steoj); 

Ijingci ing no more 'mid Hower-enamelled 
land.s 

And blooming thickets; nor by rocky 
l>ands 

Held; but in radiant progress toward the 
Deep 

^\’llere mightiest rivers into powerless 
sleep 5 

f^'ink, and forget tlieir nature—non* ex- 
I)andH 

Majestic Duddon, over smooth flat sands 
Gliding in .silence with unfettered swot'p! 
Reneath an ampler sky a region wide 
Is opened round himhamlets, towers 
and towns, lo 

And blue-topi)ed hills, l>ehold him from 
afar; 

In stately mien to sovereign Thames allied 
Spreading his bosom under Kentish 
doXMl.S 

Witli commerce freighte<l, or triumphant 
war. 

xxxiir. 

CONCI.USIO.V. 

1 U T hero no cannon thunders to the gale ; 
X^pon tlie wave no haughty pendants cast 
A crimson splendour: lowly is the mast 


That rises here, and humbly spread, the 
sail; 

While, less disturbed than in the narrow 
A’ale 5 

Through which with strange vicissitudes 
he passed, 

The Wanderer seeks that receptacle vast 
Where all his unambitious functions fail. 
And may thy Poet, cloud-bom Stream! 
be free— 

The sweets of earth contentedly resigned, 
And each tumultuous working left be¬ 
hind II 

At seemly distance—to advance like Thee; 
Prepared, in i)eace of heart, in calm of 
mind 

And soul, to mingle with Eternity ! 

XXXIV. 

AtTHR-THOUGIlT. 

/ rilOUQllTof Thtc^ my purtncr and my 
guide. 

As being past amiy .— Vain sympathies/ 
For, backicard, Jhiddon! as 1 cast mj 
eyes, 

/ see ichat was, and is, and \cill abide; 
Still glides the Stream, and shall /or ever 
glide; 5 

The Form remeiins, the Function never 
dies ; 

While ice, the brave, the mighty, and the 
wise. 

We Men, who in our morn (if youth de^ 
Jted 

The elements, must vanish;—be it so/ 
Enough, if something /rom our hands hove 
jmcer lo 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 
And if, as toward the silent tomb we go. 
Through love, through hotw, and faith's 
transcendent doirrr, 

We feet that ire are greater than ire know. 


YAEEOW EEVISITED, AND OTHEE 

POEMS. 


COMPOSED O excepted) DUKING A TOVR IN SCOTLAND, AND ON THE 

ENGLISH BORDER, IN THE AUTUMN OF 1831 ^ 

TO 

SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ., 

AS A TESTI3IONY OF FRIENDSHIP AND ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF INTELLECTUAL 
OBLIGATIONS, THESE ME310KIALS ARE AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED. 

Rydal Mount, Dec. 11, li3L 


Tlie following Stanzas arc a memorial of a day 
l)assed with Sir Walter Scott and other Friends 
visiting the Banks of the Yarrow under his 
guidance, immediately before his departure 
from Abbotsford, for Naples. 

The title “ Yarrow Revisited ” will stand In no 
need of explanation for Readers acquainted 
with the Author's previous poems suggested 
by that celebrated Stream. 

I. 

The gallant Youth, who may have gained, 
Or seeks, a “winsome Marrow,” 

Was but an Infant in the lap 
When first I looked on Yarrow; 

Once more, by Newark’s Castle-gate 5 
Long left without a warder, 

I stood, looked, listened, and with Thee, 
Great Minstrel of the Border! 

Grave thoughts ruled wide on that sweet 
day. 

Their dignity installing 10 

In gentle bosoms, while sere leaves 
Were on the bough, or falling; 


But breezes played, and sunshine gleam¬ 
ed— 

The forest to embolden; 

Reddened the fiery hues, and sliot 15 
Transparence through the golden. 

For busy thouglits the Stream flowed on 
In foamy agitation; 

And .slept in many a crystal pool 
For quiet contemplation: 20 

No public and no private care 
The freeborn mind enthralling, 

We made a day of happy houi-s, 

Oiu* happy days recalling. 

Brisk Youth appeared, the Morn of 
Youth, 25 

With freaks of graceful folly,— 

Life’s temperate Noon, her sober Eve, 

Her Night not melancholy; 

Past, present, future, all appeared 
In harmony united, 3 ° 

Like guests that meet, and some from far, 
By cordial love invited. 


■ The poems of this series, with two exceptions (conjectured by J”™/-^ 

xviL),were written during the autumn of 1831. and first published in ‘ . chronoloaical notes 

ReJked, and Other Poerns. In order to avoid needless repetition 

will not be added to the Individual poems of the series, save where the particulars of composition or 
publication differ in some respect ft'om those now given. En. 
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And if. as Yairow. through the woods 
And down the meadow ranging, 
l)id meet ns with unaltered faoi>, 35 
Though we were changed and clianging; 
If. then, some natural slmdows sprea<l 
Our inward prosiwct over, 

Tlie soul’s deep valley was not slow 
Its lirightne.ss to recover. 40 

Kternal hlessings on tl>e Muse, 

And her divine cmidoyinent! 

Tlie blameless Muse, who trains her Sons 
For hoi)e and calm enjoyment; 

AHx'it .sickness, lingering yet, 45 

lias o'er tlieir ])illow i)rooded ; 

And Care waylay.s their steps—a Sprite 
Not easily ehided. 

For tlice, 0 Scott ! comixdled to change 
Green Kildon-hill and Clieviot 50 

For warm Vesuvio's vine-clad slo|X‘s ; 

And leave thy Tweed and Tiviot 
For mild Sorento's breezy waves; 

May classic Fancy, linking 
Witli native Fancy her fresh aid, ^5 

ITeservc thy heart from siuking ! 

Oh ! while they minister to thee. 

Each vying with tlie otlier, 

May Health return to mellow Age, 

^\’itll Strengtli, her venturous brether; 
And TilxT, and each brook and rill 61 
Kenowned in song and story, 

With unimagined beauty shine. 

Nor lose one ray of glory ! 


65 


For Thou, u|H>n a hundred streams 
lly tales of love and .sorrow, 

Of faithful love, undaunted truth. 

Hast shed tlie jiower of Yarrow; 

Ami stream.s unknown, hills yet unseen, 
Wiiorever tliey invito Thee, 70 

At parent Nature’s grateful call, 

With gladness must nxiuite Time. 

A gracious welcome shall bo thine, 

Such KK)ks of love and honour 
As thy own Yarrow gave to me 75 

When tiret I gazed ujwn her; 

Beheld what 1 had feared to see, 
Unwilling to surrender 
Oreains treasured up from early days, 

The holy and tlie tender. 80 


And what, for this frail world, were all 
That mortals do or suffer. 

Did no responsive harp, no pen, 

Memorial tribute offer ? 

Yea, what were mighty Nature’s self? 85 
Her features, could they win us, 
Unhelixjd by tlie i>oetic voice 
That hourly speaks nithin us? 

Nor deem that localised Romance 
Plays false with our affections ; 90 

Unsaimtifies our tears—made six)rt 
For fanciful dejections: 

Ah, no! the vi.sions of the past 
Sustain the heart in feeling 
Life as she is—our changeful Life, 95 
With friends and kindred dealing. 

Bear witness, Ye, whose thoughts that day 
In Yarrow's greves were centred; 

Wlio through the silent iwrtal arch 
Of mouldering Newark entered ; 100 

And clomb the winding stair that once 
Too timidly was mo\mte<l 
By the "last Minstrel,” (not the last!) 

Ere he his Tale recounteti. 

Flow on for ever, Yarrow Stream I 105 
Fulfil thy ixjnsive duty. 

Well pleased that future Bards should 
chant 

For simple hearts thy Imauty; 

To dream-light dear while yet unseen. 
Dear to the common sunshine, no 
And dearer still, os now I feel, 

To memory’s shadowy moonshine 1 


II. 

ON THE DRTARTURK OF SIR NY.ALTBR SCOTT 
FROM .\BBOTSKORl>, FOR N.\rLKS. 

{CoiuiHXXxl Scpteiulwr, 1831.—VuMlsliixl 1S38 

teraty Souirnir uf Alurle Watti); voL of 1833.] 

A TROUBi.K, not of clouds or weeping rain» 

Nor of tlie setting sun's i>athetie light 

Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon's triple 
height: 

Spirits of Power, assembkHl there, com¬ 
plain 

For kindred I'ower depoitiug from their 
sight; 5 


80 
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\\ hile Tweed, best pleased in chanting a 
blithe strain. 

Saddens his voice again, and yet again. 
Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners ! for the 
might 

Of the whole world’s good wishes with 
liim goes; 

15 lessings and prayers in nobler retinue 
Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror 
knows, 11 

Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true, 
Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea. 
Wafting your Charge to soft Partheuope! 

III. 

A PLACE OF BURIAL ITI THE SOUTH OF 

SCOTLAND. 

Part fenced by man, part by a rugged 
steep 

That curbs a foaming brook, a Gra\e* 
yard lies; 

The hare’s best couching-place for fear¬ 
less sleep; 

Which moonlit elves, far seen by credulous 
eyes. 

Enter in dance. Of church, or sabbath ties, 
No vestige now remains; yet thither creep 
Bereft Ones, and in lowly anguish weep 
Their prayers out to tlie wind and naked 
skies. 

Proud tomb is none; but rudely-sculp¬ 
tured knights. 

By humble choice of plain old times, are 
seen iq 

Level with earth, among the hillocks 
green: 

Union not sad, when sunny daybreak 
smites 

Tlie spangled turf, and neighboiuing 
thickets ring 

'SVith jubilate from the choirs of spring ! 

IV. 

ON THE SIGHT OF A ilANSE IN THE SOUTH 

OP SCOTLAND, 

Sav, ye far-travelled clouds, far-seeing 
hills— 

Among the happiest-looking homes of men 
Scattered all Britain over, through deep 
glen. 


On airy upland, and by forest rills. 

And o'er wide plains cheered by the lark 
that trills ‘ ; 

His sky-born warblings—does auglit meet 
your ken 

^lore fit to animate the Poet's pen, 

Aught that more surely by its aspect 
fills 

Pure minds with sinless envy, than the 
Abode 

Of the good Priest: who, faithful through 
all hours 10 

To his high charge, and truly serving 
God, 

Has yet a heart and hand for trees and 
flowei-s, 

Enjoys the walks his predecessoi*s trod, 
Nor covets lineal rights in lands and 
towers. 

V. 

COMPOSED IN ROSLIN CHAPEL DURING 

A STORM. 

The ^^:ind is now thy organista clank 
I (We know not whence) ministei-s for a 
I bell 

1 To mark some change of service. As the 
swell 

Of music reached its height, and even 
when sank 

The notes, in prelude, Roslin ! to a 
blank c; 

W 

Of silence, how it thrilled thy sumptuoufr 
roof, 

Pillai"8, • and arches,—not in vain time- 

I)IX)of, 

Though Christian rites be wanting! From 
what bank 

Came those live herbs? by what hand 
were they sown 

Where dew falls not, whei-e rain-drop.'? 

seem unknown ? 10 

Yet in the Temple they a friendly niche 
Share wdth their sculptui^ fellows, that, 
green-grown, 

Copy their beauty more and more, and 
preach. 

Though mute, of all tilings blending into 
one. 
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VT. ! 

4 

THE TROSACHS. 

There '» not a nook within this solemn 
Pass 

But were an apt confessional for One 
Taught by his summer spent, his autumn 
gone. 

That Life is but a tale of morning grass 
Withered at eve. From scenes of art 
wliich chase 5 

That thought away, turn, and wdth W’atch- 
ful eyes 

Feed it 'mid Nature’s old felicities, 

Hocks, rivers, and smootli lakes more 
clear than ghtss 

Untouched, unbreathed uiK)n. Thrice 
happy quest, 

If from a golden i)erch of a.Hix;n spray 10 
(Octoljer’s workmanship to rival Slay) 

The jxjnsive warbler of the ruddy ])reast 
That moral sweeten by a heaven-ta\ight 
lay, 

Lulling the year, with all its cares, to 
rest! 

VII. 

The i>ibroch’s note, discountenanced or 
mute; 

The Roman kilt, degraded to a toy 
Of (plaint apparel for a half-spoilt boy ; 
The target mouldering like ungathered 
fruit; 4 

The smoking steam-lxiat eager in pur¬ 
suit. 

As eagerly pursued ; the umbrella spread 
To weather-fend the Celtic herdsman’s 
head— 

All siK*ak of manners withering to the 
root. 

And of old honours, t<K>, and {Nussions 
high: 

Then may we ask, though pleased that 
thought should range jo 

Among the con(iucsta of civility. 

Survives imagination—to the change 
Superior? Help to virtue does she give? 
If not, 0 Mortals, better cease to live! 


VIII. 

COMPOSED IN THE GLEN OF LOCH ETIVE. 

“This Land of Rainbows spanning glens 
whose walls, 

Rock-built, are hung \vith rainbow- 
coloured mists— 

Of far-stretched Aleres whose salt flood 
never rests— 

Of tuneful Caves and playful Waterfalls— 
Of Mountains varying momently their 
crasta— 5 

Proud l)e this Land ! whose poorest huts 
are halls 

Where Fancy entertains becoming gviests; 
While native song the heroic Past recalls.” 
Thus, in the net of her own Nvishes caught, 
The Muse exclaimed; but Story now must 
hide 10 

Her trophies, Fancy crouch; the course 
of pride 

Has been diverted, other lessons taught. 
That make the Patriot-spirit bow her 
head 

Where the all-conipiuring Homan feared 
to tread. 

IX. 

I^IAGLKS. 

Conqwsed at DunoUic Castle In the bay of Oban. 

Dishonoured Rock and Ruin 1 that, by 
law 

Tyrannic, keep the Binl of Jove em» 
barred 

Like a lone criminal whose life is spared. 
Vexetl is he, and screams loud. The last 
I saw 

Was on the wing; stooping, ho atnick 
with awe 5 

Man, bird, and beast; then, with a consort 
paired, 

From a bold headland, their loved aery's 
guard, 

Flew high above Atlantic waves, to draw 
Light from the fountain of the setting 
sun. 

Such was this Prisoner once; and when 
his plumes 10 

Tlie sea-blast ruffles as tlie storm comes on, 
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Then, for a moment, he, in spirit, resumes 

His rank ’mong freeborn creatures that 
live free. 

His power, his beauty, and his majestj-. 

X. 

IN THE SOUND OF MULL. 

Tradition, be thou mute! Oblivion, 
throw 

Tiiy veil in mercy o’er the records, hung 

Round strath and mountain, stamped by 
the ancient tongue 

On rock and ruin darkening as we go,-— 

Spots where a word, ghost-like, survives 
to show ^ 

What*crimes from hate, or desperate love, 
have sprung; 

From honour misconceived, or fancied 
wrong, 

Wiat feuds, not quenched but fed by 
mutual woe. 

Yet, though a wild vindictive Race, un¬ 
tamed 

By civil arts and labours of the pen, lo 

Could gentleness be scorned by those 
fierce Men, 

^Vho, to spread wide the reverence they 
claimed 

For patriarchal occupations, named 

Yon towering Peaks, “Shepherds of Etive 
Glen^?” 


XI. 

SUGGESTED AT TYNDBUM IN A STORJf. 

Enough of garlands, of the Arcadian 
crook. 

And all that Greece and Italj' have sung 
Of Swains rejxjsing myrtle groves among I 
Ours couch on naked rocks,—will cross a 
brook 

Swoln with chill rains, nor ever cast a 
look 5 

This way or that, or give it even a thought 
More than by smoothest pathway may !>e 
brought 

Into a vacant mind. Can -written book 
Teach what they learn ? Up, hardy Moun¬ 
taineer ! 
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And guide the Bard, ambitious to l>e One 
Of Nature’s privy council, as thou art, it 
O n cloud-sequestered heights, that see 
and hear 

I To what dread Powei-s He delegates his 
part 

On Earth, who works in the heaven of 
heavens, alone. 

i XII. 

I 

THE EAUL OF BREADALBANE’s RUINED MAN¬ 
SION, AND FAMILY BURIAL-PLACE, NEAR 
KILLIN'. 

Well sang the Bard who called the grave, 

i in strains 

j Thoughtful and sad, the “narrowhouse.” 

i No style 

Of fond sepulchral flattery can ]x*guile 
Grief of her sting; nor cheat, where he 
detains 

The sleeping dust, stern Death. How 
reconcile 5 

With truth, or with each other, decked 
remains 

Of a once warm Abode, and that ne2v Pik?, 
For the departed, built with curious pains 
And mausolean pomp? Yet here they 
stand 

Together,—‘mid trim walks and artful 
bowers, 10 

To be looked down upon by ancient hills, 
That, for the liring and the dead, demand 
And prompt a harmony of genuine 
ixjwers; 

Concord that elevates the mind, and 
stills. 


XIII. 

“rest and be thankful." 

At the Head of Glencroe. 

Doubling and doubling with lalx)rious 
walk, 

Who, that has gained at length the 
^vished-for Height, 

This brief this simple wayside Call can 
slight, 

And rests not thankful ? Whether cheered 
by talk 

With some loved friend, or by the unseen 
1 hawk 5 



39® 'J)atrow (Rcmetiei, efc. 


Wliistling to clouds and skj-dx>ni streams, 
tliat shine 

At the sun's outbreak, RvSwith light divine, 
Kre they descend to no\irish root and 


in«8t strike cverj- one, and concurs with the 
plaid and kilt to recall to mind the commu¬ 
nication which the ancient Homans had with 
this remote country. 


stalk 

Of valley flowers. Nor, wliilc the limbs 
rei)Ose, 

Will we forget that, as the fowl can keep 
Absolute stillness poised aloft in air, ii 
And fishes front, unmoved, tlie ton*ent's 
sweei),— 

may the Soul, thro\igli ]x>wers that I 

Faith bestows 

Win rest, and oa.s<‘, and peace, with bliss 
that Angels share. 

XIV. 

HIGHI..\NI) HUT. 

Skk what gay wild flowei*s deck this 
earth-built Cot, 

Whose smoke, forth-issuing whence and 
how it m,ay, 

Shines in the greeting of the sun’s first ray 
Like wreaths of vapour without stain or 
Hot. 

The limpid niountain-rill avoids it not; 5 
And why shouldst thou?—If rightly 
trained and bml. 

Humanity is humble, finds no .sj)ot 
Which her Heaven-guided feet refuse to 
tread. 

Tljo walls are era<-ked, sunk is the flowery ' 
roof, 

I ndressed the jiathway leading to the 
door; lo 

But love, as Nature loves the lonely ^ 
I’oor; I 

Search, for their worth, some gentle heart 
wrong-proof. 

Meek, i)atient, kind, and. worc its trials 
fewer, 

Belike le.ss Iiappy.—Stand nomoreaWf’! 



THE HIGHLAND BROACH. 


The exact rcscinhlanco which tlio ol.l Broach ' 
(still in use, thoiigh rarely met wUli, among 
the Hlghlaii.lcrs) la-ars to the Homan Vlbnla 

> See Note p. 915. 


If to Tradition faith Ik; due, 

And echoes from old verse speak true. 

Ere the meek Saint, Columl)a, boro 
Glad tidings to Iona’s shore. 

No common light of nature blessed 5 
The mountain region of the west, 

A land where gentle manners ruled 
O’er men in dauntless virtues schooled, 
Tliat raised, for centuries, a bar 
Impervious to the tide of war: 10 

Yet peaceful Arts did entrance gain 
Where haughty Force had striven in vain; 
And, ’mid the works of skilful hands, 

By wanderers brought from foreign lands 
And various climes, was not unknown 15 
The clasp that fixed the Roman Go\ni; 
The Fibula, whose shape, I ween, 

Still in the Highland Broach is seen, 

The silver Broach of massy frame. 

Worn at the breast of some grave Dame 
On road or path, or at the door 21 

Of fem-thatched hut on heathy moor: 

But delicate of yore its mould, 

And the material finest gold ; 

As might licseom the fairest Fair, 25 
Whether she graced a royal chair, 

Or shod, within a vaulted hall, 

No fancied lustre on the wall 
Wliere shields of mighty heroes liung, 
While Fingal heard what Ossian sung. 30 

Tlie heroic Age cxpiretl - it slejit 
Deep in its tomb:—the bramble crept 
O’er FiiigaVa hearth; th*o grassy sotl 
Grew on the flixirs his sons hatl trod: 
Malvina! where art thou? Their state 35 
Tlie noblest-lxirn must nlKlicate; 

Tlie fairest, wlxile with fire and swoikI 
Como Spoilers- honle impelling honle. 
Must walk the sorrowing mountains, drest 
By ruder liands in homelier vest. 40 
Yet still the female liosoin lent. 

And loved to borrow’, ornament; 

Still w’as its inner world a place 
Reached by the dow’s of heavenly grace; 
Still pity to this last retreat 45 

Clove fondly; to his favourite seat 


'Partow etc. 
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Love wound his way by soft approach, 
Beneath a massier Highland Broach. 

When .alteiTiations came of rage 
Yet fiercer, in a darker age; 50 

And feuds, where, clan encountering clan, 
The weaker perished to a man ; 

For maid and mother, when despair 
Might else have triumphed, baffling 
prayer. 

One small possession lacked not power. 
Provided in a calmer hour, 56 

To meet such need as might befall— 

Roof, raiment, bread, or bunal: 

For woman, even of tears bereft, 

The hidden silver Broach was left. 60 

As generations come and go, 

Their arts, their customs, ebb and flow; 
Fate, fortune, sweep strong powers away, 
And feeble, of themselves, decay; 

What poor abodes the heirloom hide, 65 
In which the castle once took pride ! 
Tokens, once kept as boasted wealth, 

If saved at all, are saved by stealth. 

Lo ! ships, from seas by nature barred, 
Mount along ways by man prepared ; 70 
And in far-stretching vales, whose streams 
Seek other seas, their canvas gleams. 

Lo ! busy towns spring up, on coasts 
Thronged yesterday by airy ghosts ; 

Soon, like a lingering star forlorn 75 

Among the novelties of mom. 

While young delights on old encroach, 
Will vanish the last Highland Broach. 

But when, from out their viewless bed, 
Like vapours, years have rolled and 

spread; 80 

And this poor verse, and worthier lays, 
Shall yield no light of love or praise; 
Then, by the spade, or cleaving plough, 
Or torrent from the mountain’s brow. 

Or whirlwind, reckless what his might 85 
Entombs, or forces into light; 

Blind Chance, a volunteer ally. 

That oft befriends Antiquity, 

And clears Oblivion from reproach, 89 

^lay render back the Highland Broach 

1 How mneb the Broach is sometimes prized 
by persons in humble stations may be gathered 
from an occurrence mentioned to me by a female 


XVI. 

THE BROWNIE. 

t*pon a small island, not far from the lioa<l of 
Loch Lomond, are some remains of an ancient 
building, which was for several years the abode 
of a solitary Indivalmal, one of the last surviv¬ 
ors of the dan of Macfarlane, once powerful in 
that neighbourhood. Passing along the shore 
opposite this island in the year 1814, the Au¬ 
thor learned these particulars, and tliat tliis 
person then living there had acquired the ap¬ 
pellation of “The Brownie.” See “The Brownie’s 
Cell,’’ to which the following is a sequel. 

“How disappeared he?” Ask the newt 
and toad; 

Ask of his fellow-men, and they will tell 
How he was found, cold as an icicle. 
Under an arch of that forlorn abode ; 
Where he, unpropped, and by the gather¬ 
ing flood 5 

Of years hemmed round, had dwelt, pre- 
j)ared to try 

Privation’s worst extremities, and die 
With no one near save the omnipre.sent 
God. 

Verily so to live was an awful choice— 

A choice that wears the aspect of a doom; 
But in the mould of mercy all is cast 11 
For Souls familiar \vith the eternal Voice; 
And this forgotten Taper to the last 
Drove from itself, we trust, all frightful 
gloom. 

XVII. 

TO THE PLANET VENUS, AN EVENING STAR. 

Composed at Loch Lomond. 

Though joy attend Thee orient at the 
birth 

Of davvn, it cheers the lofty spirit most 
To watch thy course when Daylight, fled 
from earth, ____ 

friend. She had had an opportunity of benefit 
ing a poor old woman in her own hut, who, wish¬ 
ing to make a return, said to her daughter In 
Erse, Id a tone of plaintive earnestness, " 1 would 
give anything I have, but I hopn she does not 
wish for my Broach!" ami, uttering these word^ 
she put her hand upon the Broach which fasten¬ 
ed her kerchief, and which, she imagined, had 
attracted the eye of her benefactress. 
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In the firey sky hath left his lingenng ^ The ^nnd with terror while the3' roar for 


Ghost, 

Perplexed as if between a splendour lost 
And splendour alowli* mustering. Since 
the Sun, 6 

Tlie absolute, the world-absorbing One, 
Helinquished half his empire to the hast 
Emboldened by thy guidance, holy Star, 
Holy as princely, who that looks on thee 
Touching, as now, in thy humility ii 

Themountain-lK)rders of this seat of care. 
Can question that thy countenance is 
bright, 

Celestial Power, as much with love as light? 

XVIII. 


food. 

Satiate are these; and stilled to eye and 
ear; 

Hence, while we gaze, a more enduring 
fear 1 lo 

\ et is the Prophet calm, nor would the 
cave 

Daunt him—if his Companions, now be- 
drow.sed 

Outstretclied and listless, were bj’ hunger 
roused: 

Man placed him hero, and God, he knows, 
can save. 

XX. 


BOTHWELL C'ASTLK. 

(Passed unseen, on account of stormy weather.) 

iMifUBED in Bothwclls towers, at times 
tlie lirave 

(So beautiful is Clyde) forgot to motirn 
The lilwrty they lost at BannfK'kburn. 
Once on those steeps I roamed at large, 
and have 4 

In mind the landscape, os if .still in sight; 
Tlie riverglides,the woodsl>efore mo wave; 
Then why repine tliat now in vain I crave 
NtsKlless renewal of an old delight ? 
Better to thank a dear and long-pa.st day 
For joy its sunny ho\irs were free to give 
Than blame the present, that our wish 
hatli crost. ii 

Memorj-, like ak'oij, hath powers whicli 
dreams oln^y, 

Dreams, vivid droamsthat are not fugitive; 

How little that she chorislies is lost! 

XTX. 

PICTURE OF DANIEL IN THE LIONS’ DEN, 
AT HAMILTON PAL.\CK. 

Amid a fertile region green with wood 
And fresh with rivers, well did it Wcomo 
The ducal Owner, in his palaco lmme 
To naturalise this tawnj’ Lion brocnl; 
Children of Art, tliat claim strange bro¬ 
therhood 5 

(Cotiched in their den) with those that 
roam at large 

Over the burning wilderness, and charge 


THE AVON. 

(A fee<ler of the Annan.) 

Avon— a precious, an immortal name! 
Yet is it one that other rivulets bear 
Like this unheard-of, and their channels 
wear 

Like this contented, though unknown to 
Fame: 

For great and sacred is the modest claim 
Of Streams to Nature's love, where'er 
they flow; 6 

And ne’er did Genius slight them, as they 

go. 

Tree, flower, and green herb, feeding 
without blame. 

But Praise can waste her voice on work 
of tears, 

Anguish, and death: full oft whore inno¬ 
cent blocxl 10 

Has mixe<l its current with the limpid 
flood, 

Her heaven-offending trophies Glory 
rears: 

Never for like distinction may the good 
Shrink from thy name, pure Rill, with 
unpleased ears. 

XXL 

SIT.GKSTKD BY A VIEW FROM AN RMINENCB 
IN INGLEWOOD FOREST, 

The forest luige of ancient Caledon 
Is but a name, no more is Inglewood, 
That swept from bill to hill, from flood to 
flood: 
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On her last thorn the nightly moon has 
shone; 

Yet still, though unappropriate Wild be 
none, 5 

Fair parks spread -wide where Adam Bell 
might deign 

With Clym o’ the Clough, were they alive 
again, 

To kill for merry feast their venison. 

Xor wants the holy Abbot’s gliding Shade 
His church with monumental wreck be¬ 
strewn ; 10 

The feudal WaiTior-chief, a Ghost un¬ 
laid. 

Hath still his castle, though a skele¬ 
ton, 

That he may watch by night, and lessons 
con 

Of power that perishes, and nghts that 
fade. 

XXII. 

HART’S-HORN tree, near PENRITH. 

Here stood an Oak, that long had borne 
affixed 

To his huge trunk, or, \v*ith more subtle 
art. 

Among its withering topmost branches 
mixed, 

The palmy antlers of a hunted Hart, 
Whom the Dog Hercules pursued—his 
part 5 

Each desperately sustaining, till at last 
Both sank and died, the life-veins of the 
chased 

And chaser bursting here wth one dire 
smart. 

Mutual the victory, mutual the defeat! 
High was the trophy hung \vith pitiless 
pride; 10 

Say, rather, with that generous sym¬ 
pathy 

That wants not, even in rudest breasts, a 
seat; 

And, for this feeling’s sake, let no one 
chide 

Verse that would guard thy memory, 
Hart’s-horn Tree ^! 


1 See Jfote, p. 917. 


XXIII. 

FANCY .\ND TRADITION. 

[Composed 1833.—Published 1835.] 

The Lovers took within this ancient 
grove 

Their last embrace; beside those crystal 
springs 

The Hermit saw the Angel spread his 
wings 

For instant flight; the Sage in yon alcove 
Sate musing; on that hill the Bard would 
rove, 5 

Xot mute, where now the linnet only 
sings: 

Thus everywhere to truth Tradition 
clings. 

Or Fancy localises Powers we love. 

Were only History licensed to take note 
Of things gone by, her meagre monu¬ 
ments 10 

Would ill suffice for persons and events: 
There is an ampler page for man to quote, 
A readier book of manifold contents, 

I Studied alike in palace and in cot. 

XXIV. 

countess’ pillar. 

1 On the rosuUlde between Penrith and Appleby, 
there stands a pillar with the following iascrip- 
tiou 

“This pillar was erected, in the year 1656, by 
Anne Counte.ss Dowager of Pembroke, d:c. for 
a memorial of her host parting with her pious 
mother, Margaret Countess Dowager of C'uin- 
berland, on the 2d of April, 1616; in memory 
whereof she bath left an annuity of £4 to be dis¬ 
tributed to the poor of tbe parish of Brougham, 
every 2d day of April for ever, ui)on the stone 
table placed hard by. Laus Deo! ” 

While the Poor gather round, till the 
end of time 

May this bright flower of Charity display 
Its bloom, unfolding at the appointed day; 
Flower than the loveliest of the vernal 
prime 

Lovelier — transplanted from heaven’s 
purest clime! 5 

“Charity never faileth on that creed. 
More than on written testament or deed, 
The pious Lady built with hope sublime. 

O 3 
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Alms on this stone to l>e dealt out, for 
cvrr! 

“L.M's Dko/’ ^Fany a Stranger passing 
l»y lo 

Has with that Parting mixed a filial sigli, 
IMest its humane MeinoriaVs fond en¬ 
deavour ; 

And, fastening on those linos an eye tear- 
glazed. 

Has ended, thongli no Clerk, with “God 
bo praised! ” 

XXV. 

ROMAN ANTIQt lTIES. 

(From the Itoman Station at 01<1 Penrith.) 

How profitless the relics that we cull, 
Troubling the last holds of ambitious 
Home, 

Unless they chasten faiu ies that prestnno 
Too high, or idle agitations bdl! 

Of tlie world's flatteries if the brain l»e 
fvdl, 5 

To have no seat for thoiiglit were lK‘ttvr 
doom, 

Like this old helmet, or the eyeless skull 
Of him tvho gloried in its nodding plunu*. 
Heaven out of vimv, our wishes what are 
they? 

Our fond regrets tenacious in their grasp? 
The Sage's theory ? the Poet’s lay ?— 11 

Mere Fibula? u'ithout a rol>c to clasp; 
Obsolete lamps, who.se light no time re- 
culls ; 

Urns witho\it ashes, toarlojis lacryuials ! 

xxvr. 

APOLOGY. 

rOR THE KOREGOIN« POEMS. 

No more: the end issudd^sn and alirui)t. 
Abrupt-as without i)roconcoived design 
Was the !>eginning; yet the several Lays 
Have moved in order, to each other bound 
By a continuous and acknowledged tie 5 
Tliougb unapparent—like those 9hni>es 
distinct 


That yet survive ensculptured on the 
walls 

Of palaces, or temples, ’mid the week 
Of famed Persopolis; each following each, 
As might beseem a stately embassy, 10 
In set array ; these l)earing in their hands 
Ensign of civil power, weapon of war, 

Or gift to be prescntwl at the throne 
Of the Great King; and others, as they 
go 

In priestly vest, with holy offerings 
charged, 15 

Or lea< 1 ing victims drest for .sacrifice. 

Nor will the Power we serve, that sacred 
I*o\ver, 

The Spirit of humanity, disdain 
A ministration hnmble but sinc'cre, 

That from a threshold loved by every 
Muse 20 

Its iminilse took—that sorrow-stricken 
door, 

Whence, a.s a current from its fountain¬ 
head. 

Our thoughts have issued, and our feelings 
flowed. 

Receiving, willingly or not, fresh sti'ength 
From kindred soiirces; while around us 
sighed 25 

(Life's three first seasons having ^tassed 
away) 

Leaf-scattering winds; and hoar-frost 
sprinklings fell 

(Foretaste of winter) on the moorland 
heights; 

And every day hixmgiit with it tidings 
new 

Of rash change, ominous for the public 
weal. 30 

Hence, if dejection has too oft encroached 
Ujmn that sweet and tender melancholy 
Which may itself bo cherished and ca- 
rt*3se<l 

Moi*e than onotigh; a fa\dt so natuml 
(Even with the young, the hoi)ef\d, or the 
gay) ^ 

For prompt forgiveness uill not sue in 
vain. 


of (R^fe^one; 

OR, 

of (Uor(on0, 

[Composed 1S07-1S08.—Published 1815 (4to); collective e<.l. 1S20.] 

■ n I 


adat:rtisement. 

During the Suranicr of 1807 I visiteti, for the first time, the beautiful countrj’ that surroun'.ls 
Bolton Priory in Yorkshire; and the Poem of “The White Doe,” founded upon a Tradition con¬ 
nected witli that place, was composetl at the close of the same year. 


DEDICATION. 

In trellised shed with clustering roses gay, 

A.nd, M.^ry ! oft l)eside our blazing fire, 

When years of wedded life were as a day 
Whose current answers to the hciirfs desire, 

Did we togetlier read in Spenser's I>ay 5 

How Una, sad of soul—In sad attire, 

The gentle Una, of celestial birth, 

To seek her Knight went wandering o’er the 
earth. 

Ah. then, Beloved ! pleasing was the smart. 

And the tear precious in compassion shed lo 
For Her, who, pierced by sorrow’s thrilling 
dart. 

Did meekly bear the pang unmerited; 

Meek as that emblem of licr lowly heart 
The milk-white Lamb which in a Hue she led,— 
And faithful, loyal in her Innocence, 15 

Like the brave Lion slain in her defence. 

Notes could we hear as of a faerj' shell 
Attunc<l to words with sacred wisdom fraught: 
lYee Fancy prized each specious miracle, 

And all its finer inspiration caught; 20 

Till In the bosom of our rustic Cell 
We by a lamentable change were taught 
That “bliss with mortjil Man may not abide 
How nearly joy and sorrow are alHetl! 

For us the stream of fiction ceased to flow, 25 
For us the voice of melody was mute. 

—But, as soft gales dissolve the dreary snow, 

And give the timid herbage leave to shoot, 
Heaven’s breathing influence failed not to be¬ 
stow 

A timely promise of unlooked-for fVuit, 30 

Fair fruit of pleasure and serene content 
From blossoms wild of fancies innocent. 


It soothed us—It beguiled us—tlien, to hear 
Once more of trouble.s wrought l>y magic spell: 
And griefs wliosc aery motion comes not near 35 
The pangs that tempt tlie Spirit to rebel; 

Then, with mild Una in her sober cheer, 

High over hill and low adown the dell 

Again we wandered, willing to partake 

All that siie suftcred for her dear Lord’s sake. 40 

Tlien, too, this Song of mine once more covild 
please. 

Where anguish, strange as dreams of restless slec'i). 
Is tempered and allayed by sympathies 
Aloft ascending, and descending deep. 

Even to the inferior Kinds ; whom forest-trees 45 
Protect from beating sunbeams, and the sweep 
Of the slian> windsfair Creatures !—to wliom 
Heaven 

A calm and sinless life, with love, hath given. 

Tins tragic Story cheered us; for it si)eaks ^ 

Of female patience winning firm repose; 50 

And, of the recomi)en 8 c that conscience seeks, 

A bright, encouraging, example shows ; 

Needful when o’er wide realms the tempest breaks, 
Needful amid life's ordinary woes;— 

Hence not for them unfitted wljo would bless 55 
A bapiiy hour with holier happiness. 

He serves the Muses eiTlngly and ill, y 

Whose aim is pleasure light and fugitive: 

O, that my mind were equal to fulfil 

The comprehensive mandate which they gne —63 

Vain aspiration of an earnest wUl! 

Yet in this moral Strain a power may live. 
BelovM Wife? such solace to luuwrt 
As It hath yielded to thy tender heart. 

Ryual MorsT, Westmoreland, 

. April 20,1815. 
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“ Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 

Tlic motion of a muscle—this way or that— 

TIs done; and in the after-vacancy 
We won'ler at ourselves like men betrayed: 
Suffering is permanent, obscure and <lark, 

^And has the nature of infinity 
Yet through that ilnrkncss (Infinite though it seem 
And irremovcnhle) gracious openings lie, 

By which the soul—with patient steps of thought 
Now toiling, wafted now on wings of prayer— 
May pass in ho|)c, and, though from mortal l>onds 
Yet undelivered, rise with sure ascent 
Even to the fountain-head of peace divine.’* 

*■ They that <lony a God destroy Man’s nobility: 
for ccriainly Man is of kin to the Beast by his 
B(yly, and if he be not of kin to God by his Spirit, 
he is a base Ignoble Creature. It destroys like¬ 
wise .Magnanimity, and the raising of humane Na¬ 
ture : for take an example of a Dog, and mark 
what a generosity and courage he will put on, 
when he finds himself maintained by a Man, who 
to him is Instead of a Go<I, or Mellor Natura. 
Which courage Is manifestly such as that Crea¬ 
ture without that confidence of a better Nature 
than his own could never attain. So Man, when 
he rcsteth and assurcth himself upon Divine pro¬ 
tection and favour, gnthereth a force and faith 
which human Nature in itself couhl not obtain." 

Lord Bacon. 

Canto First* 

Fro.m Bolton’s old monastic tower 
The bells ring loud with gladsome power; 
The sun Hhin(?s bright; the fields are gay 
With people in their best array 
Of stole and doublet, hood and scarf, 5 
Along the Imnks of crystal Wharf, 
Through the Vale retired and lowly, 
Trooping to that stimmons holy. 

And, up among the moorlands, see 
What sprinklings of blithe company ! 10 
Of lasses and of shepherd grooms 
That down the steep hills force their way, 
Like cattle through the budded brooms; 
Path, or no path, what car© they? 

And thus in joyous mood they hie 15 
To Bolton’s mouldering Priory. 


* These six lines (“ Action is transitory . . . . 
Infinity”) arc quotctl from the Tnigeily of T/ie 
Borderem, Act iii.. Scene v. (11. 158^1644). The 
entire passage (“.Action ... divine”) was n<ldc<l 
In 1637.- Ed. 


What would they there?—full fifty 
years 

, That sumptuous Pile, with all its peers, 
Too harshly hath Ijeen doome<l to taste 
The bitterness of wrong and waste: 20 

Its courts are ravaged ; but the tower 
Is standing with a voice of power, 

That ancient voice which wont to call 
To mass or some high festival; 

And in the shattered fabric’s heart 25 
' Remaineth one protected part; 

A Chapel, like a wild-bird's nest. 

Closely emlwwerecl and trimly drest; 

And thither yo\mg and old repair, 

This Sabbath-day, for praise and prayer. 

Fast the churchyard fillsanon 31 
Look again, and they all are gone; 

The cltister round the porch, and the 
folk 

Who sate in the shade of the Prior’s 
Oak! 

And scarcely have they disappeared 35 
Ere the prelusive hymn is heaixi;— 

With one consent the people rejoice. 
Killing the church with a lofty voice! 

I They sing a service which they feel: 

For *tis the sunrise now of zeal; 40 

Of a pure faith the vernal prime— 

In great Eliza’s golden time. 

A moment ends the fervent din, 

.And all is hushed, vvithout and within; 
For though the priest, more tranq\ully, 
Recites the holy liturgy, 46 

, The only voice which you can hear 
Is the river murmuring near. 

I — When soft !— the dusky trees between, 
And down the path through the open 
Kreen, 50 

Where is no living thing to be seen; 

' And through j*on gateway, where is 
found, 

Beneath the arch with ivy bound. 

Free entrance to the churchyard ground— 
Comes gliding in vvith lovely gleam, 55 
Comes gliding in serene and slovv, 

Soft and silent as a dream, 

, A solitary Doe! 

I White she is as lily of June, 

‘ And beauteous as the silver moon 
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When out of sight the clouds are driven 
And she is left alone in heaven; 

Or like a ship some gentle day 
In sunshine sailing far away, 

A glittering ship, that hath the plain 65 
Of ocean for her own domain. 

Lie silent in your graves, ye dead ! 

Lie quiet in your churchyard bed ! 

Ye living, tend your holy cares; 

Ye multitude, pursue your prayers; 70 

And blame not me if my heart and sight 
Are occupied with one delight! 

’Tis a w’ork for sabbath hours 
If I with this bright Creature go: 
Whether she be of forest bowers, 75 
From the bowers of earth below ; 

Or a Spirit for one day given, 

A pledge of grace from purest heaven. 

What harmonious pensive changes 
Wait upon her as she ranges 80 

Round and through this Pile of state 
OverthrowTi and desolate! 

Now a step or two her way 
Leads through space of open day, 

Where the enamoured sunny light 85 
Brightens her that was so bright; 

Now doth a delicate shadow fall, 

Falls upon her like a breath, 

From some lofty arch or wall, 

As she passes underneath: 90 

Now some gloomy nook partakes 
Of the glory that she makes,— 
High-ribbed vault of stone, or cell, 

With perfect cunning framed as well 
Of stone, and ivy, and the spread 95 
Of the elder’s bushy head; 

Some jealous and forbidding cell, 

That doth the living stars repel, 

And where no flower hath leave to dwell. 

The presence of this wandering Doe 100 
Fills many a damp obscure recess 
With lustre of a saintly show; 

And, reappearing, she no less 
Sheds on the flowers that round her blow' 
A more than sunny liveliness. 105 

But say, among these holy places, 

Which thus assiduously she paces, 

Comes she with a votary’s task, 

Hite to ^rform, or boon to ask ? 


Fair Pilgrim ! harbours she a sense 110 
Of sorrow', or of reverence ? 

Can she be grieved for quire or shrine, 
Crushed as if by wrath divine? 

For w'hat surWves of house where God 
Was worshipped, or w’here Man abode ; 
For old magnificence undone ; 116 

Or for the gentler w'ork begun 
By Nature, softening and concealing, 

And busy with a hand of healing? 
Mourns she for lordly chambers heartli 
That to the sapling ash gives birth; 121 

For dormitory’s length laid bare 
Wliere the wild rose blossoms fair ; 

Or altar, w’hence the cross was rent. 

Now rich with mossy ornament ? 125 

—She sees a warrior carved in stone, 
Among the thick weeds, stretclied alone ; 
A wari'ior, with his shield of pride 
Cleaving humbly to his side, 

And hands in resignation prest, 130 

Palm to palm, on his tranquil breast; 

As little she regards the sight 
As a common creature might: 

If she be doomed to inward care, 

Or service, it must lie elsewhere, 135 
—But hers are eyes serenely bright, 

And on she moves—with pace how' light! 
Nor spares to stoop her head, and taste 
The dew'y turf w'ith flow’ers bestrewn ; 
And thus she fares, until at last 140 
Beside the ridge of a grassy grave 
In quietness .she lays her down ; 

Gentle as a w’eary w'ave 
Sinks, w'hen the summer breeze hath died, 
Against an anchored vessel’s side ; 145 

Even so, without distress, doth she 
Lie down in peace, and lo\ingly. 

The day is placid in its going. 

To a lingering motion bound. 

Like the crystal stream now' flowing 15c 
With its softest summer sound : 

So the balmy minutes pass, 

Wliile this radiant Creature lies 
Couched upon the dewy grass. 

Pensively with dow'ncast eyes. 155 

—But now again the people raise 
With awful cheer a voice of praise; 

It is the last, the parting song ; 

And from the temple forth they throng, 
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And quickly spread tliemselves abroad, 
While each piu^ues his several road. i6i 
But some—a variegated band 
Of middle-aged, and old, and young, 

And little children by the hand 
Upon their leading mothers hung— 165 
With mute obeisance gladly paid 
Turn towards the spot where, full in view, 
The white Doe, to her service true. 

Her sabbath couch has made. 

It was a solitary mound ; 170 

^V’hich two sfKjars’ length of level ground 
Did from all other graves dinde: 

As if in some respect of pride; 

Or melancholy 3 sickly moixl. 

Still shy of Inmian neighlwurhood; 175 

Or guilt, tliat humbly would express 
A ixuiitential loneliness. 

“Look, there she is, my Child! draw 
near; 

She fears not, wherefore should we fear? 
She means no harm but still the Boy, 
To whom the words were softly said, 181 
Uung back, and smile<l, and blushed for 
joy, 

A sliame faced blush of glowing nxl! 
Again tlie Mother whispere<l low, 

“Now you have seen the famous Doe; 185 
From Rylstono she hath found her way 
Over tl»e hills this sabbath day; 

Her work, whate'er it be, is done. 

And she will depart when we are gone; 
Thus doth she keep, from year to year, 
Her sabbath morning, foul or fair.” 191 

Bright was the Creature, as in dreams 
The Boy had seen lior, yea, more bright; 
Blit is she truly what she seems? 

He asks with iiusecure delight, 195 

Asks of himself, and doubts,—and still 
The doubt returns Against his will: 
Tliough he, and all the standei’s-by. 

Could tell a tragic history ^ 

Of facts divulge<l, wherein appear 200 
Substantial motive, reason clear, 

Wliy thus the milk-white Doe is found 
Coucliant lx*si<lo that lonely mound; 

And why she duly loves to pace 

The circuit of this hallowed place. 205 


Nor to the Child’s enquiring mind 
Is such perplexity confined: 

For, spite of sober Truth that sees 
A world of fixed remembrances 
Which to this mystery belong, 210 

If, undeceived, my skill can trace 
The characters of everi' face, 

There lack not strange delusion here. 
Conjecture vague, and idle fear, 

And superstitious fancies strong, 215 

Which do the gentle Creature wrong. 

That Ixarded, staff-supported Sire— 
Who in his boyhood often fed 
Full cheerily on convent-bread 
And heard old tales by the convent-tire. 
And to his grave will go with scars, 221 
Relics of long and distant wars— 

That Old Man, studious to expound 
The si)ectacli‘, is mounting high 
To days of dim antiquity; 225 

When Lady Aaliica mourned 
Her Son, and felt in her despair 
The pang of unavailing prayer; 

Her Son in Wharfs abysses drowned, 

The noble Boy of Egremound. 330 

From which affliction—when the gn\co 
Of God had in her heart found place— ^ 
A pious structure, fair to see. 

Hose u|), this stately Priory! 

Tlie Lady's work;—but now laid low; 

To the grief of her soul that doth come 
and go, 236 

In the beautiful form of this innocent 
Doe: 

Which, though seemingly doomed in its 
breast to sustain 

A softened remembrance of sorrow and 
pain. 

Is spotless, and holy, and gentle, and 
bright; 340 

And glides o’er the earth like an angel of 
light. 

Pass, pass who will, yon chantry 
dcHir; 

And through tlio chink in the fnicturcd 
tloor 

Lcx)k doNvn, and see a griesly sight; 

A vault where the bodies are bviried 
upright I 245 
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There, face by face, and hand by hand, 
The Claphams and Mauleverei's stand ; 
And, in his place, among son and sire. 

Is John de Clapham, that fierce Esquire, 
A valiant man, and a name of dread 230 
In the ruthless wars of the White and 
Red ; 

Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Ban¬ 
bury church 

And smote off his head on the stones of 
the porch! 

Look down among them, if you dare; 

Oft does the White Doe loiter there, 255 
Prying into the darksome rent; 

Nor can it be mth good intent: 

So thinks that Dame of haughty air, 

Who hath a Page her book to hold. 

And wears a frontlet edged wth gold. 260 
Harsh thoughts with her high mood 
agree— 

Who counts among her ancestry 
Earl Pembroke, slain so impiously ! 

That slender Youth, a scholar i)ale. 
From Oxford come to his native vale, 265 
He also hath his own conceit: 

It is, thinks he, the gracious Fairy, 

Wlio loved the Shepherd-lord to meet 
In his wanderings solitary : 

Wild notes she in his hearing sang, 270 
A song of Nature’s hidden powere; 

That whistled like the wind, and rang 
Among the rocks and holly bowers. 

’Twas said that She all shapes could 
wear; 

And oftentimes before him stood, 275 
Amid the trees of some thick wood, 

In semblance of a lady fair; 

And taught him signs, and showed him 
sights, 

In Craven’s dens, on Cumbrian heights; 
When under cloud of fear he lay, 280 
A shepherd clad in homely grey; 

Nor left him at his later day. 

And hence when he, with spear and 
shield, 

Rode full of years to Flodden-field, 

His eye could see the hidden spring, 285 
And how the current was to flow; 

The fatal end of Scotland’s King, 

And all that hopeless overthrow. 


But not in wars did lie delight, 

This Clifford wished for w’orthier might; 
Nor in broad pomp, or courtly state; 291 
Him his own thoughts did elevate,— 

Most happy in the shy recess 
Of Barden’s lowly quietness. 

And choice of studious friends had he 295 
Of Bolton’s dear fraternity; 

Who, standing on this old churcli tower. 
In many a calm propitious* hour. 

Perused, with him, the staiTy sky ; 

Or, in their cells, with liiin did pry 300 
For other lore,—by keen desire 
Urged to close toil with chemic fire; 

In quest belike of transmutations 
Rich as the mine’s most bright creations. 
But they and their good works are fled, 
And all is now disquieted— 306 

And peace is none, for living or dead ! 

Ah, pensive Scliolar, think not so, 

But look again at tlie radiant Doe ! 

\Vhat quiet watch she seems to keep, 310 
Alone, beside that grassy heap ! 

Wliy mention other thoughts unmeet 
For vision so composed and sweet? 

While stand the people in a ring, 

Gazing, doubting, questioning ; 315 

Yea, many overcome in spite 
Of recollections clear and bright; 

Which yet do unto some impart 
An undisturbed repose of heart. 

And all the assembly own a law 320 
Of orderly resi>ect and awe ; 

But see—they vanish one by one. 

And last, the Doe herself is gone. 

Harp ! we have been full long beguiled 
By vague thoughts, lured by fancies 
wild; 325 

To which, with no reluctant strings, 

Thou hast attuned thy murmurings; 

And now before this Pile we stand 
In solitude, and utter peace: 

But, Harp 1 thy murmurs may not cease— 
A Spirit, wth his angelic wings, 331 
III soft and breeze-like visitings, 

Has touched thee—and a Spirit’s hand : 

A voice is with us—a command 
To chant, in strains of heavenly glory, 335 
A tale of tears, a mortal story ! 
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Canto Second. 

Thk Harp in lowliness obeyed ; 

And first we sang of the greenwood shade 
And a solitar3’ Maid ; 

Beginning, where the song must end, 340 
With her, and with her sylvan Friend ; 
The Friend, who stood before her siglit, 
Her only unextinguished light; 

Her last companion in a dearth 

Of love, uiK)n a hopeless earth. 34; 

I* or She it was—thLs Maid, who wrought 
Meekly, with forelwding thought, 

In vermeil colours and in gold 
An unl)le-st work ; which, standing by. 
Her Fatlier did w ith joy behold,— 350 
Exulting in its imagery ; 

A Banner, Cushioned to ftilfil 
Too i)erfectly his headstrong will: 

Por on tins Banner had her hand 354 
Embroidered (such her Sire's command) 
The sacred Cross; and figured there 
The five dear wounds our lK)rd did bear; 
P\dl soon to be uplifUnl high, 

And float in rueful company ! 

Tt was tlie time wiien England's Queen 
Twelve jears had reignetl, a Sovereign 
dread; 

Kor yet the restless cro\vn had l)een 
Disturbed uix)n her virgin head ; 

]hit now the inly-w'orking North 
Was ripe to send its thousands forth. 3^>^ 
A iK)tent vassalage, to fight 
In Percy's and in Neville's right, 

1 wo Earls bust league<l in discontent, 

Who gave tlieir wishes o|)en vent; 

And Iwldly urged a general plea, 370 
The rites of ancient piety 
To Ik* triumphantly restorecl. 

By the stern justice of the sw'ord ! 

And tliat same Banner, on whose breast 
Tlio blameless Lady had exprest 37^ 
Memorials chosen to give life 
And sunshine to a dangerous strife 5 
Tliat Banner, waiting for the Call, 

Stood quietly in Kylstone liall. 

^ It came; and Francis Norton said, 380 
“O Father ! rise not in this fray— 

The hairs are wlute upon j’our head; 


Dear Father, hear me when I say 
It is for you too late a day ! 

Bethink jou of your own good name; 385 
A just and gracious Queen have we, 

A pure religion, and the claim 
Of peace on our humanitj*.— 

'Tis meet that I endure j'our scora ; 

I am your son, your eldest bom; 390 

But not for lordship or for land, 

My P’ather, do I clasp j'our knees; 

The Banner touch not, stay your hand, 
This multitude of men disband, 

And live at home in blameless ease; 395 

P'or the.se my brethren's sake, for me; 
And, most of all, for Emily I ” 

Tumultuous noises filled the hall; 

And scarcely could the Fatlier hear 
That name—pronounced wdth a dying 
fall— 400 

The name of his only Daughter dear. 

As on the banner wdiich stood near 
He glanced a look of holy pride. 

And his moist ej*es were glorified; 

Then did he seize the staff, and say : 405 

"Thou, Richard, bear'st thy father's name* 
Keep thou this ensign till the day 
When I of thee require the same: 

Thy place bo on my Ix'tter hand 
And seven as tnie os thou, I see, 410 
Will cleave to this good cause and me.” 
He spake, and eight brave sons straight¬ 
way 

All follow ed him, a gallant Kand! 

Thus, with his sons, when forth he came 
The sight was hailed with loud acclaim 
And din of arms and minstrelsy, 416 
PVam all his warlike tenantry. 

All horsed and harnessed with him to 
ride,— 

A voice to which the hills replied ! 

But Francis, in the vacant hall, 420 
Stood silent under dreary weight,— 

A phantasm, in which roof and wall 
Shook, totterexl, swam I>ofore his siglit; 

A ))hantasm like a dieam of night! 

Thus overw’helmed, and desolate, 425 
He found his w ay to a postern-gate; 

And, when he waked, his languid eye 
Was on the calm and silent sky; 
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With air about him breathing sweet, 429 
And earth's green grass beneath his feet; 
Nor did he fail ere long to hear 
A sound of military cheer, 

Faint—but it reached that sheltered spot; 
He heard, and it disturbed him not. 

There stood he, leaning on a lance 435 
Which he had grasped unkno\N'ingly, 

Had blindly grasped in that strong trance, 
That dimness of heart-agony ; 

There stood he, cleansed from the despair 
And sorrow of his fruitless prayer. 440 
The past he calmly hath reviewed: 

But where w'ill be the fortitude 
Of this brave man, when he shall see 
That Form beneath the spreading tree. 
And know that it is Emily? 445 

He saw her where in open new 
She sate beneatli the spreading yew— 

Her head upon her lap, concealing 
In solitude her bitter feeling: 

“Might ever son command a sire, 450 
The act were justified to-day.” 

This to himself—and to the Maid, 

Whom now he had approached, he said— 
“Gone are they,—they have their desire; 
And I with thee one hour will stay, 455 
To give thee comfort if I may.” 

She heard, but looked not up, nor spake; 
And soiTow moved him to partake 
Her silence; then his thoughts turned 
round, 

And fervent words a passage found. 460 

“Gone are they, bravely, though misled; 
With a dear Father at their head ! 

The Sons obey a natural lord ; 

The Father had given solemn word 
To noble Percy; and a force 465 

Still stronger, bends him to his course. 
This said, our tears to-day may fall 
As at an innocent funeral. 

In deep and aw’ful channel runs 
This sympathy of Sire and Sons; 470 

Untried our Brothers have been loved 
With heart by simple nature moved; 

And now their faithfulness is proved: 

For faithful we must call them, bearing 
That soul of conscientious daring. 475 


—There were they all in circle—there 
Stood Richard, Ambrose, Christopher, 
John with a sword that will not fail, 

And Marmaduke in fearless mail, 

And those bright Twins were side by side; 
And there, by fresh hopes beautified, 481 
Stood He, whose arm yet lacks the power 
Of man, our youngest, fairest flower ! 

I, by the right of eldest bom. 

And in a second father’s place, 485 

Presumed to grapple with their scorn, 
And meet their pity face to face; 

Yea, trusting in God’s holy aid, 

I to my Father knelt and prayed ; 

And one, the i)ensive Marmaduke, 49c 
Methought, was yielding inwardly, 

And would have laid his purpose by, 

But for a glance of his Father’s eye. 
Which I myself could scarcely brook. 

“Then be we, each and all, forgiven ! 49; 
Thou, chiefly thou, my Sister dear, 

Whose pangs are registered in heaven— 
The stifled sigh, the hidden tear, 

And smiles, that dared to take their place. 
Meek filial smiles, upon thy face, 500 
As that unhallowed Banner giew 
Beneath a loving old Man’s view. 

Thy part is done—thy painful part; 

Be thou then satisfied in heart! 

A further, though far easier, task 505 
Than thine hath been, my duties ask ; 
With theire my efforts cannot blend, 

I cannot for such cause contend; 

Their aims I utterly forswear ; 

But I in lx)dy will be there. 51c 

Unarmed and naked will I go, 

Be at their side, come weal or woe: 

On kind occasions I may M'ait, 

SeeThear, obstruct, or mitigate. 

Bai'e breast I take and an empty 
handh”— S15 

Therewith he threw away the lance, 
Which he had grasped in that strong 
trance; 

Spurned it, like something that \\ ould 
stand 

Between him and the pure intent 
Of love on which his soul was bent. 520 


> See the Old Ballad,—** The Rising of the North." 
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“For thee, for thee, is left the sense 
Of trial past without offence 
To God or man ; such innocence. 

Such consolation, and the excess 
Of an unmerited distress; 

In that thy very strengtli nmst lie. 
—0 Sister, I could propliesy ! 

The time is come that rings the knell 
Of all we loved, and loved so well: 
Hope notliing, if I thus may speak 
To thee, a woman, and thence weak: 
Ho^x) nothing, I I'epcat; for we 
Are doomed to perish utterly; 

’Tis meet that thou witli me divide 
The thought while I am by thy side, 
Acknowledging a grace in this, 

A comfort in the dark abyss. 

But look not for me when X am gone, 
And bo no farther wrought upon : 
Farewell all wishes, all debate, 

All prayers for this cause, or for tlmt! 
Weej), if that aid thee; but depend 
Ul>on no hel]) of outward friend ; 

I Kspouse thy doom at once, and cleave 
To fortitude without reprieve. 

For we must fall, both wo an<l ours— 


525 
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This Mansion and these pleasant bowers, 
^Valks, pools, and arlK>\n*s, homestead, 
hall— 

Our fate is theirs, will reach them all; 
The young horse m\ist forsake his manger, 
And learn to glory in a Stranger; 551 
T'he liawk forget his perch ; tho hound 
Be parted from his ancient ground; 

The blast will sweep us all away— 
i )ne desolation, one decay ! 555 

And even this Creature!” which words 
saying, 


He iHjinted to a lovely Doe, 

A few steps distant, feeding, straying; 
Fair creattire, and more white than snow! 
“ Even sho will to her i)eaceful woods 560 
Uetuni, and to her murmuring floods, 
•And 1)0 in heart and soul the same 
Slio was l)efore she hither came; 

Kro she ha<l learned to love us all. 

Herself l>elov(Hl in Kylstone-hall. 565 
—But thou, my Sister, doomed to bo 
Tho bust leaf on a blasted tree; 

If not in vain we breathed the breath 
Together of a purer faith; 




If h.and in hand wo have been led, ^70 
And thou, (O happy thought this day !) 
Not seldom foremost in tho way; 

If on one thought our minds have fetl. 
And we have in one meaning read ; 

If, when at home our private weal 575 
Hath suffered from the shock of zeal, 
Together we have learned to prize 


Forbearance and self-sacrifice; 

If wo like combatants have fared, 

And for this issue been prepaix^d ; 580 

If thou art beautiful, and youth 
And thought endue thee with all truth— 
Bo strong;—bo worthy of tho grace 
Of God, and fill thy destined place: 

A Soul, l)y force of sorrows higli, . 585 

Uplifted to tho purest sky / 

Of undisturbed humanity !” / 


He ended,—or sho heard no more ; 

Ho led her from the yew-treo shade. 

And at the mansion's silent door, 590 
Ho kissed tho consecrated Maid ; 

And down tho valley then pursued, 
Alone, the arm^d Multitude. 


Canto Tlilrd* 

Now joy for you who from the towers 
Of Brancei)eth look in doubt luid fear, 595 
Telling melancholy hours! 

Prot'laim it, let your Mastei*s hear 
That Norton with his biuid is near 1 
Tho watchmen from their station higli 
Pronounced tho wort!,—and the Earls 
descry, 600 

Well-pleased, tho armM Company 
Marching down the banks of Wei'e. 


Said fearless Norton to the pair 
Gone forth to greet him on tho plain— 
‘‘This meeting, noble Lords! looks fair, 

I bring with mo a goodly tmin; 606 

Their hearts aro with you: hill and dale 
Have helped us; XJro wo crossed, and 
Swale, 

And horse and harness followed—seo 
Tho best part of their Yeomanry! 610 

—Stand forth, my Sons ’—these eight are 
mine. 

Whom to this service I commend; 
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Winch way soe'er our fate incline. 

These will be faithful to the end; 614 

They are my all’’—voice failed him here— 
“ My all save one, a Daughter dear ! 
Whom I have left, Love’s mildest birth, 
The meekest Child on this blessed earth. 

I had—but these are by my side. 

These Eight, and this is a day of pride ! 
The time is ripe. With festive din 621 
Lo i how the people are flocking in,— 
Like hungry fowl to the feeder’s hand 
When snow lies heavy upon the land.” 

He spake bare truth ; for far and near 
From every side came noisy swarms 626 
Of Peasants in their homely gear; 

And, mixed with these, to Brancepeth 
came 

Grave Gentry of estate and name. 

And Captains known for worth in arms ; 
And prayed the Earls in self-defence 631 
To rise, and prove their innocence.— 
“Rise, noble Earls, put forth your might 
For holy Church, and the People’s right!” 

The Norton fixed, at this demand, 635 
His eye upon Northumberland, 

And said ; “The Minds of Men will own 
No loyal rest while England’s Crown 
Remains without an Heir, the bait 
Of strife and factions desperate; 640 

\Vho, paying deadly hate in kind 
Through all things else, in this can find 
A mutual hope, a common mind ; 

And plot, and pant to overwhelm 
All ancient honour in the realm. 645 
—Brave Earls! to whose heroic veins 
Our noblest blood is given in trust. 

To you a suffering State complains, 

And ye must raise her from the dust. 
With wishes of still bolder scope 650 
On you we look, with dearest hope ; 

Even for our Altars—for the prize 
In Heaven, of life that never dies; 

For the old and holy Church we mourn. 
And must in joy to her return.- 655 

Behold ! ”—and from his Son whose stand 
Was on his right, from that guardian 
hand 

He took the Banner, and unfurled 
The precious folds—“behold,” said he, 

" The ransom of a sinful world ; 660 


Let tliis your preservation be ; 

The wounds of hands and feet and side, 
And the sacred Cross on which Jesus died. 
— This bring I from an ancient hearth. 
These Records wrought in pledge of love 
By hands of no ignoble birth, 666 

A Maid o’er whom the blessed Dove 
Vouchsafed in gentleness to brood 
While she the holy work pursued.” 

“ Uplift the Standard !” was the cry 670 
Fi'om all the listeners that stood round, 
“Plant it,—by this we live or die.” 

The Norton ceased not for that sound. 
But said; “The prayer which ye have 
heard, 

Much inj\u*ed Earls ! by these prefeiTcd, 
Is offered to the Saints, the sigh 676 

Of tens of thousands, secretly.” 

“Uplift it!” cried once more the Band, 
And tlien a thoughtful pause ensued: 
“Uplift it!” said Northumberland— 680 
Whereat from all tlie multitude 
Who saw the Banner reared on high 
In all its dread emblazonry 
A voice of uttermost joy brake out: 

The transport was rolled down the river 
of Were, 685 

And Durham, the time-honoured Durham, 
did hear, 

And the towers of Saint Cuthbert were 
stirred by the shout! 

Now was the North in arms:—they 
shine 

In warlike trim from Tweed to Tyne, 

At Percy’s voice: and Neville sees 690 
His Followers gathering in from Tees, 
From Were, and all the little rills 
Concealed among the forked hills— 

Seven hundred Knights, Retainers all 
Of Neville, at their Master’s call 695 
Had sate together in Raby Hall! 

Such strength that Earldom held of yore; 
Nor wanted at this time rich store 
Of well-appointed chivalry. 

—Not loth the sleepy lance to wield, 700 
And greet the old paternal shield, 

They heard the summons;—and, further¬ 
more. 

Horsemen and Foot of each degree, 
Unbound by pledge of fealty, 
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Appeared, with free and open hate 705 

Of novelties in Church and State; 

Knight, burgher, yeoman, and esquire. 
And Romish priest, in priest's attire. 

And thus, in arms, a zealous Band 
Proceeding under joint command, 710 

To Durham first their course they bear; 
And in Saint Cuthbert's ancient seat 
Sang mass—and tore the lxx)k of prayer,— 
Aiifl tr(Ml the bible beneath their feet. 

Thence marching southward smooth 
and free 7j^ 

“They mustered tlieir host at Wetherbj-, 
Full sixteen thousand fair to see^ 

The Clioicest Warriors of the North ! 

But none for beauty and for worth 
Like those eight Sons—who, in a ring, 720 
(Ripe men, or blooming in life's spring) 
Each with a lance, erect and tall, 

A falchion, and a buckler small, 

Stood by their Sire, on Clitford-moor. 

To guard the Standard which he l)ore. 725 
On foot they girt their Father round ; 

And so will keep the appointed ground 
^\'he^e'e^ their march : no steed will he 
Henceforth Ixjstridetriumphantly 
He stands ui)on the grassy sod, 730 

Trusting himself to the earth, and Gcxl. 
Rare sight to eml)olden and inspire ! 
Proud was the field of Sons and Sire ; 

Of him the most; and, sooth to sa5-, 

No shape of man in all the array 73; 
So graced the sunshine of that day. 

The monumental pomp of age 
\\ as with tliis gocnlly Personage; 

A statrire undepressed in size, 

I nlx*nt, which rather seemed to rise, 740 
In open victory o’er the weight 
(,>f seventy years, to loftier height; 
Magnific liinlxs of withered state ; 

A face to fear and venerate; 744 

Ej es dark and strong ; and on his head 
Briglit locks of silver hair, thick spread. 
Inch a brown morion Imlf-eoncealed, 
Light ns a hunter's of the field ; 

And thus, witli girdle round his waist, 

M hereoii the Banner-staff might rest 7^0 
At need, lie stood, advancing higli 
The glittering, floating Pageantry. 
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Who sees him ?—thousands see, and One 
With unparticipated gaze; 

Who, 'mong those thousands, friend hath 
none, 7-5 

And treads in solitary ways. 

He, folloudng wheresoe’er he might, 

Hath watched the Banner from afar. 

As shepherds watch a lonely star, 

Or mariners the distant light 760 

That guides them through a stormy 
night. 

And now, upon a chosen plot 
Of rising ground, yon heathy spot! 

He takes alone his far-off stand, 

With breast unmailed, iinweaponed hand. 
Bold is his aspect; but his eye 
Is pregnant with anxiety, 

While, like a tutelary Power, 

He there stands fixed from hour to 
hour: 

Yet sometimes in more humble guise 770 
Yi>on the turf-clad height ho lies 
.Stretched, herdsman-like, as if to ba.sk 
In sunshine were his only task, 

Or by his mantle’s help to find 
A shelter from the nipping wind : 775 

And thus, with short oblivion blest, 

His weary spirits gather rest. 

Again he lifts his eyes; and lo ! 

The pageant glancing to and fro; 

And hoiie is wakened by the sight, 780 
He thence may learn, ere fall of night. 
Which way the tide is doomed to flow,* 

To London were the Chieftains bent; 
But what avails the l>old intent? 

A Royal anny is gone forth 785 

To quell the Rising ok thk North ; 

They march with Dudley at their head. 
And, in seven days’ space, will to York 
be led !— 

Can such a mighty host be raised 
Thus suddenly, and brought so near? 790 
The Earls upon each other gazed, 

And Nenlle’s cheek grew ^e \rith fear; 
For, with a high and valiant name, 

He l>ore a heart of timid frame; 

And bold if both had been, yet thej* 795 
“ .\gaiii8t so many may not stay ^ ” 

s rrem the Old Ballad. 
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Back therefore will they hie to seize 
A strong Hold on the banks of Tees ; 
There ^vait a favourable hour, 

Until Lord Dacre ^vith his power 800 
From Naworth come; and Howard’s aid 
Be with them openly displayed. 

While through the Host, from man to 
man, j 

A rumour of this purpose ran, 1 

The Standard trusting to the care 805 j 
Of him who heretofore did bear 
That charge, impatient Norton sought j 
The Chieftains to unfold his thought. 

And thus abruptly spake;—“We yield 
(And can it be?) an unfought field !— 810 
How oft has strength, the strength of 
heaven, 

To few triumphantly been given I 
Still do our very children boast 
Of mitred Thurston—what a Host 
He conquered !—Saw we not the Plain 
(And flying shall behold again) 816 

Where faith was proved?—while to battle 
moved 

The Standard, on the Sacred Wain 
That bore it, compassed round by a bold 
Fraternity of Barons old ; 820 

And with those grey-haired champions 
stood, 

Under the saintly ensigns three. 

The infant Heir of Mowbray’s blood— 

All confident of victory !— 

Shall Percy blush, then, for his name ? 825 
Must Westmoreland be asked with shame 
Whose were the numbers, where the loss, 
In that other day of Neville’s Cross? 

When the Prior of Durham with holy 
hand 

Raised, as the Vision gave command, 830 
Saint Cuthbert’s Relic—far and near 
Kenned on the point of a lofty spear ; 
While the Monks prayed in Maiden’s 
Bower 

To God descending in bis power. 

Less would not at our heed be due 835 
To us, who war against the Untrue;— 

The delegates of Heaven we rise, 

Convoked the impious to chastise: 

We, we, the sanctities of old 

Would re-establish and uphold: 840 


Be warned”—His zeal the Chiefs con¬ 
founded. 

But word was given, and the trumpet 
sounded: 

Back through the melancholy Host 
Went Norton, and resumed his post. 

Alas ! thought he, and have I borne 845 
This Banner raised ^vith joyful pride, 
This hope of all posterity. 

By those dread symbols sanctified ; 

Thus to become at once the scorn 
Of babbling winds as they go by, 850 
A spot of shame to the sun’s bright eye. 
To the light clouds a mockery ! 

—“Even these poor eight of mine would 
stem—” 

Half to himself, and half to them 854 
He spake—“ would stem, or quell, a force 
Ten times their number, man and horse; 
This by their own unaided might. 
Without their father in their sight. 
Without the Cause for which they fight; 
A Cause, which on a needful day 860 
Would breed us thousands brave as 
they.” 

—So speaking, he his reverend head 
Raised toward that Imagery once more: 
But the familiar prospect shed 
Despondency unfelt before : 865 

A shock of intimations vain. 

Dismay, and superstitious pain. 

Fell on him, with the sudden thought 
Of her by whom the work was wrought:— 
Oh! wherefore was her countenance 
bright 870 

With love divine and gentle light? 

She would not, could not, disobey, 

But her Faith leaned another way. 

Ill tears she wept; I saw them fall, 

I overheard her as she spake 875 

Sad words to that mute Animal, 

The White Doe, in the hawthorn brake ; 
She steeped, but not for Jesu’s sake. 

This Cross in tears: by her, and One 
Unworthier far we are undone— 880 

Her recreant Brother—he prevailed 
Over that tender Spirit—assailed 
Too oft, alas! by her whose head 
In the cold grave hath long been laid : 

She first in reason’s dawn beguiled 885 
Her docile, imsuspecting Child : 
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Far hack—far back my mind must go 
To reach the well-spring of this woe! 

While thus he brooded, music sweet 
Of l)order tunes was played to cheer 890 
The footsteps of a quick retreat; 

But Norton lingered in the rear, 

Stung with sharp thoughts; and, ere the 
last 

From his distracted brain was cast, 
Before his Father, Francis stood, 895 

And spake in firm and earnest mood. 

“Though here I l)ond a suppliant knee 
In reverence, and unarmed, I l)ear 
In your indignant thoughts my share ; 
Am grieved this backward march to see 
So careleas and disorderly. 901 

I scorn your Chiefs—men who would lead, 
And yet want courage at their need : 
Then look at them with open eyes ! 
Peserve they further sacrifice?— 005 

If—when they shrink, nor dare op|>os<.* 

In o|)en field their gathering foes, 

(And fast from this decisive day. 

Yon multitude must melt away;) 

If now I ask a grace not claimed 910 
While ground was left for hope; unblamed 
Be an endeavour that can do 
No injury to them or you. 

Mj Father ! I would help to find 
A place of shelter, till the rage 
Of cniel men do like the wind 
ExhaiLst itself and sink to rest; 

Be Brother now to Brother joined ! 

Admit me in the eriuipage 
Of your misfortunes, that at least, 
Y'hatever fate remain l>ehind, 

I may bear witncvss in my breast 
To j'our nobility of mind !” 


9*5 


920 


“Thou Enemy, my bane and blight! 

Oh ! bold to fight the Coward’s fight 92; 
Against all good ”—but why declaiv, 

At length, the issue of a prayer 
M hieh love had prompted, yielding scope 
Too free to one bright moment's ho|>e? 
Suffice it that the Son, who strove 930 
With fruitless effort to allay 
That passion, prudently gave way; 

Nor did he t»irn aside to prove 
His Brothers’ wisdom or their love— 


But calmly from the spot withdrew; 935 
His best endeavours to renew, 

Sliould e'er a kindlier time ensue. 

Canto Fonrtlu 

Tis night: in silence looking down. 

Tl»o Moon from cloudless ether sees 
A Camp, and a beleaguered Town, 940 
And Castle like a stately crown 
On the steep rocks of w inding Tees 
And southw’ard far, with moor between, 
Hill-top, and flood, and forest green, 944 
The bright Moon sees that valley small 
Where Rylstone’s old sequestered Hall 
A venerable image yields 
Of quiet to the neighbouring fields; 

While from one pillared chimney breathes 
The smoke, and mounts in silver wreaths. 
—The cotirts arc hushed;—for timely 
sleep 951 

The greyhounds to their kennel creep; 
The peacock in the broad ash-ti*ee 
Aloft is roostecl for the night, 

He w’ho in proud prosperity 955 

Of colours manifold and bright 
Walked round, affronting the daylight; 
And higher still, above the lx)wer 
Wlieiv* lie is perched, from yon lone 
Tower 

The hall-clock in the clear moonshine 960 
With glittering finger points at nine. 

Ah ! who could think that sadness hero 
Hath any .sway? or pain, or fear? 

A soft and lulling sound is heard 
Of sti'oams inaudible by day; 965 

The garden pool's dark surface, stirred 
By tho night insects in their play, 

Ih'caks into dimples small and bright; 

A thousand, thousand rings of light 
That shape themselves and disappear 970 
Almost as soon as seenand lo! 

Not distant far, tho milk-white Doe— 
The same who quietly was feeding 
On tho green herb, and nothing heeding, 
When Francis, uttering to the Maid 975 
His last w’ords in tho yew-tree shade, 
Involved whnte’er bs’ love was brought 
Out of his lieart, or crossed his thought, 
Or chance presented to his eye. 

In one sad sweep of destiny— 980 
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The same fair Creature, who hath found 
Her way into forbidden ground ; 

Where now—witliin this spacious plot 
For pleasure made, a goodly spot, 

With lauTis and beds of flowers, and 
shades 985 

Of trellis-work in long arcades, 

And cirque and crescent framed by wall 
Of close-dipt foliage green and tall, 
Converging walks, and fountains gay, 

And terraces in trim array— 990 

Beneath yon cypress spiring high. 

With pine and cedar spreading wide 
Their darksome lx>ughs on either side, 

In open moonlight doth she lie ; 

Happy as others of her kind, 995 

That, far from human neighbourhood. 
Range unrestricted as the wind, 

Tlirough iiavk, or chase, or savage wood. 

But see the consecratetl Maid 
Emerging from a cedar shade 1000 

To open moonshine, wliere the Doe 
Beneatli the cypress-spii-e is laid ; 

Like a patch of April snow— 

I'pon a bed of herbage green. 

Lingering in a ^voody glade 1005 

Or behind a rocky screen— 

Lonely relic ! wliich, if seen 
By the shepherd, is passed b3’ 

With an inattentive eye. 

Nor more regard doth She bestow loio 
Upon the uncomplaining Doe 
Now couched at ease, though oft this day 
Not unperplexed nor free from pain, 
When she had tried, and tried in vain. 
Approaching in her gentle way, 1015 

To win some look of love, or gain 
Encouragement to sport or play ; 
Attempts which still the heart-sick Maid 
Rejected, or with sligld repaid. 

Yet Emily is soothed;—the breeze 1020 
Came fraught with kindly sympathies. 

As she approached yon rustic Shed 
Hung with late-flowering woodbine, 
spread 

Along the walls and overhead. 

The fragrance of the breathing flowei's 
Revived a memory of those hours 1026 

When here, in this remote alcove, 


(While from the pendent woodbine came 
Like odours, sweet as if the same) 

A fondlj'-anxious Mother strove 1030 
To teach her salutarj' fears 
And mystei'ies above her yeai’s. 

Yes, she is soothed: an Image faint, 

And j'et not faint—a presence bright 
Returns to her—that blessed Saint 1035 
Who Muth mild looks and language mild 
Instnicted here her darling Child, 

While yet a prattler on the knee, 

To worship in simplicity 

The invisible God, and take for guide 

The faith refomied and purified. 1041 

’Tis flown—the Vision, and the sense 
Of that beguiling influence ; 

“But oh ! thou Angel from alx)ve. 

Mute Spirit of maternal love, 1045 

That stood st before my ej'es, more clear 
Than ghosts are fabled to appear 
Sent uix)n embassies of fear; 

As thou thy presence hast to me 
Vouchsafed, in radiant ministry 1050 

Descend on Francis; nor forl>ear 
To greet him witli a voice, and say ;— 

‘If hope be a rejected stay, 

Do thou, my Christian Son, beware 
Of that most lamentable snare, 1055 

The self-reliance of despair !’” 

Then from within the embowered retreat 
Where she had found a gratehil seat 
Perturbed she issues. She will go ! 
Herself \rill follow to the war, 1060 

And clasp her Father’s knees ah, no! 
She meets the insuperable bar, 

The injunction by her Brother laid ; 

His parting charge—but ill obeyed— 
Tlxat interdicted all debate, 1065 

All prayer for this cause or for that; 

All efforts that would turn aside 
The headstrong current of their fate: 

Her duty is to stand and wait; 

In resignation to abide 
The shock, asd finally secure 
O’er pain and grief a triumph pure. 
—She feels it, and her pangs are checked- 

But now, as silently she^paced 

The turf, and thought by thought was 

chased, 
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Came One who, with sedate respect. But quick the turns of chance and 

Approached, and, j^'ceting her, thus change. 


spake; 

“ An old man's privilege I take: 

Dark is the time—a woeful day ! 

Dear daugliter of affliction, say 1080 
How can I serve you? point the way.'* 

“Rights have you, and may well l)e 
l)old: 

You with ray Father have grown old 
In friendship—strive—for his sake go— 
Turn from us all the coining woe: 1085 

This would I l)eg; but on my mind 
A passive stillness is enjoined. 

On you, if room for mortal aid 
Be left, is no restriction laid; 

You not forbidden to recline 1090 

With hoiK) upon the Will divine.** 

“Hope,” said the old Man, “must 
abide 

With all of ua, whate’er betide. 

In Craven’s Wilds is many a den, 

To shelter persecuted men : 1095 

Far under ground is many a cave, 

Where they might lie avS in the grave. 
Until this storm hath ceased to rave; 

Or let them cross the River Tweed, 

And l>o at once from peril freed !” 1100 

“Ah tempt me not!” she faintly 
sighed; 

“ I will not counsel nor exhort. 

With my condition 8atisfic<l; 

But you, at least, may make report 
Of what befallsl)e this your task— 1105 
This may 1)0 done;—’tis nil I ask !” 

She spake—and from the Lady's sight 
The Sire, unconscious of his age. 

Departed promptly as a Pago 
Bound on some errand of delight. mo 
—The noble Francis—wise as brave, 
rhought he, may want not skill to save. 
With hopes in tenderneas concealed, 

I ’ Harmed he followe<l to the field ; 1114 

Him will I seek: the insurgent Powers ' 
Are now besieging Barnard’s Towers,— 
“Grant that the Moon which shines this 
night 

May guide them in a prudent flight!” 


I And knowledge has a narrow mnge ; 1120 
Whence idle fears, and needless pain, 

And wishes blind, and efforts vain.— 

The Moon may shine, but cannot be 
Their guide in flight—already she 
Hath witnessed their captivity. 1125 
She saw the desperate assault 
I Upon that hostile castle made ;— 

But dark and dismal is the vault 
Where Norton and his sons are laid ! 
Disastrous issue !—he had said 1130 

“This night yon faithless Towers must 
yield, 

Or we for ever quit the field. 

—Neville is utterly dismayed, 

For promise fails of Howard’s aid ; 

And Dacre to our call replies 1135 

That he is unprepared to rise. 

My heart is sickthis weary pause 
Must needs be fatal to our cause. 

The breach is open—on the wall. 

This night,—the Banner shall b*^ plant¬ 
ed!” 1140 

— Twas done: his Sons were with him— 
all; 

They lx*lt him round with hearts un¬ 
daunted 

And others follow;—Sire and Son 
Leap down into the court‘ ‘ ’Tis won 
I They shout aloud—but Heaven decreed 
That with their joyful shout should close 
The triumph of a desperate deed 
Which struck with terror friends and 
foes I 

Tlio friend shrinks back—the foe recoils 
From Norton and his filial band ; 1150 

But they, now caught within the toils, 
Against a thousand cannot stand 
The foe from numbers courage drew, 

And overpowered that gallant few. 

A rescue for the Standard !” crie<l 1155 
The Father from within the walls; 

But, see, the sacred Standard falls!— 
Confusion through the Camp spread 
I wide: 

Some fled; and some their fears detaiuetl: 
But ere the Moon had sunk to rest i lOo 
In her pale chambers of the west. 

Of that rash levy nought remaine<l. 
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Canto Fifth. 

High on a point of rugged ground 
Among the wastes of Rylstone Fell, 
Above the loftiest ridge or mound 1165 
here foresters or shepherds dwell, 

An edifice of warlike frame 
Stands single—Norton Tower its name— 
It fronts all quarters, and looks round 
O'er path and road, and plain and dell. 
Dark moor, and gleam of pool and stream, 
Upon a prospect %vithout bound. 

The summit of this bold ascent— 
Though bleak and bare, and seldom free 
As Pendle-hill or Pennygent 1175 

From udnd, or frost, or ^’apours wet— 
Had often heard the sound of glee 
When there the youthful Nortons met. 

To practise games and archery: 1179 

How proud and happj* they! the crowd 
Of Lookers-on how pleased and proud ! 
And from the scorching noon-tide sun, 
From showei's, or when the prize was 
won. 

They to the Tower withdrew, and there 
Would mirth run round, with generous 
fare; 1185 

And the stem old Lord of Rylstone-hall 
Was happiest, proudest, of them all! 

But now, his Child, with anguish pale. 
Upon the height walks to and fro; 

’Tis well that she hath heard the tale, 1190 
Received the bitterness of woe: 

For she had hoped, had hoped and feared, 
Such rights did feeble nature claim; 

And oft her steps had hither steered. 
Though not unconscious of self-blame; 
For she her brother’s charge revered, 1196 
His farewell words; and by the same. 
Yea, ])y her brother’s very name, 

Had, in her solitude, been cheered. 1199 

Beside the lonely watch-tower stood 
That grey-haired Man of gentle blood, 
YTio with her Father had grown old 
In friendship; rival hunters they. 

And fellow warriors in their day; 

To Rylstone he the tidings brought; 1205 
Then on this height the Maid had sought. 
And, gently as he could, had told 


Tlie end of that dire Tragedy, 

Which it had been his lot to see. 

I 

To him the Lady turned ; “You said 
That Francis lives, he is not dead?” 1211 

“ Your noble brother hath been spared; 
To take his life they have not dared ; 

On him and on his high endeavour 1214 
The light of praise shall shine for ever I 
Nor did he (such Heaven’s will) in vain 
His solitary course maintain ; 

Not vainly struggled in the might 
Of duty, seeing with clear sight; 

He was their comfort to the last, 1220 
: Their joy till every pang was past. 

“ I witnessed when to York they 
came— 

What. Lady, if their feet were tied ; 

They might deserve a good Man’s blame; 
But marks of infamy and shame— 1225 
These were their triumph, these their 
pride; 

Nor wanted ’mid the pressing crowd 
Deep feeling, that found utterance loud, 
‘Lo, Francis comes,’ there were who cried. 
‘ A Prisoner once, but now set free ! 1230 
’Tis well, for he the worst defied 
Through force of natural piety ; 

He rose not in this quarrel, he. 

For concord’s sake and England s good, 
Suit to his Brothers often made 1235 
With tears, and of his Father prayed— 
And when he had in vain withstood 
Their purpose—then did he divide, 

He parted from them ; but at their side 
Now w'alks in unanimity. 1240 

Then peace to cruelty and scorn, 

Wliile to the prison they are borne, 

Peace, peace to all indignity ! ’ 

“And so in Prison were they laid— 

Oh hear me, hear me, gentle Maid, 1245 
For I am come with ix)wer to bless. 

By scattering gleams, through your dis¬ 
tress. 

Of a redeeming happiness. 

Me did a reverent pity move 
And privilege of ancient love; 125c 

And, in your service making bold, 
j Entrance I gained to that strong-hold. 
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“Your Father save me cordial jrreot- 
ing; 

But to his purposes, tliat burned 
Within him, instantly retunied : 1255 

He was commanding and entreating. 

And said—‘We need not stop, my Son ! 
Thoughts press, and time is hurrying 
on ’— 

And so to Francis he renewed 1259 

His words, more calmly thus pui'sued. 

“ ‘Might this our enterprise have sped. 
Change wide and deep the Land had seen, 
A renovation from the dead, 

A spring-tide of immortal green: 1264 

The darksome altars wo\ild have blazed 
Like stars when clouds arc rolled away; 
Salvation to all eyes that gazed. 

Once more the RfKxl had been ui>raised 
To sprejid its arms, and stand for aye. 
Then, then—had I survivc<l to see 1270 
New life in Bolton Priory; 

The voice i-cstored, the eye of Tnith 
Ke-opened that inspire<l my yovith ; 

To see her in her pomp an*aycd— 

This Banner (for such vow I made) 1275 
Should on the consecrated breast 
Of that same Temple have found rest: 

I wo\ild myself liavo luing it liigli,* 

Fit ofTering of glad victory ! 1279 

“ ‘ A shadow of such thought remains 
To cheer tliis sad and pensive time; 

A solemn fancy yet sustains 
One feeble Being—bids me climb 
Kven to tlm last—one effort more 
To attest my Faith, if not restore. 1285 

‘“Hear then,’ said he, ‘while I im¬ 
part, 

My Son, the last wish of iny heart. 

The Banner strive thou to regain; 

And, if the endeavour prove not vain, 
Bear it—to wliom if not to theo 1290 

Shall I this lonely thought consign?— 
Boar it to Bolton Priory, 

And lay it on Saint Mary’s shrine; 

To wither in the 8\in and breeze 

’Mid those decaying sanctities. 1295 

There let at least tho gift laid, 

The testimony there displayed; 


Bold proof that witli no selfish aim, 

But for lost Faith and Christ's «loar 
name, 

I helraeted a brow though white, 1300 
And took a place in all men's siglit; 

Yea, offered up this noble Brood, 

Tins fair \mrivalle<l Brotherhood, 

And turnetl away from thee, my Son ! 

And left—but be the rest unsaid. 1305 
The name untouclied, tho tear \inshed 
My wish is known, and I have done: 

Now promise, grant this one rcHiuest, 

Tins dying prayer, and l>e thou blest!’ 

“Then Francis answered—‘Tnist thy 
Son, 1310 

For, witli God's will, it shall l>o done! ’— 

“Tho pledge obtained, the solemn wortl 
Thus scarcely given, a noise was heaixl, 
.\nd Oflioers appeared in state 
To lead the prisoners to their fate. 1315 
They rose, oh ! wherefore shotild 1 fear 
To tell, or, Lady, yo\i to hear? 

They ros<*—embraces none wei-e given— 
They stood like trees when eartli and 
heaven J319 

.‘Vro calm ; they knew caeii other s worth, 
.\nd reverently tho Band went forth. 

They met, when they had reached the dtK>r, 
One with profane and hai'sh intent 
Placed there—that ho might go In-foi'c 
And, witli that rueful Banner lK>ino 1325 
.\loft in sign of taunting sconi, 

Conduct tliem to their punishment: 

So cruel Sussex, unrestrainiyl 
By human foeluig, hu<l ordaine<l. 

Tho unhappy Banner Francis saw, 1330 
And, uith a look of calm command 
Inspiring universal awe. 

He took it fixim tho soldier's hand; 

.\nd all the people that stocnl nunul 1334 
Confirmed the deed in iKaec profound. 
—High transixirt did the Father shed 
ITpoii his Son—and they were led. 

Led on, and yielded up their breath; 
Together died, a happy death !— 

But Francis, soon as he had braved 1340 
That insult, and the Banner saved, 
Athwart the unresisting tide 
Of the spectators occiuned 
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In admiration or dismay, 

Bore instantly his Charge away.’’ 1345 

Tliese thing?s which thus had in the 
sight 

And hearing passed of Him who stood 1 
With Emily, on the Watch-tower height, 
In Rylstone’s woeful neighbourhood, 

He told; and oftentimes with voice 1350 
Of ix)wer to comfort or rejoice; 

For deepest sorrows that aspire ' 

Go high, no transport ever higher. 

“Yes—God is rich in mercy,*’ said • 

The old Man to the silent Maid, 1355 ' 
“Yet, Lady! shines, through this black 
night, 

One star of aspect heavenlj’ bright; 

Your brother lives—lie lives—is come 
Perhaps already to his home ; ^ 

Then let xis leave this dreary place.” 1360 
She yielded, and w’ith gentle pace, 

Tliough without one uplifted look, I 

To Rylstone-hall her way she took. 

Canto Sixtti. 

Why conies not Francis?—From the I 
doleful City 

He fled,—and, in his flight, could hear 1365 
The death-sounds of the Minster-bell: 

That sullen stroke pronounced farewell 
To Marmaduke, cut off from pity ! 1 

To Ambrose that! and then a knell ' 
For him, the sweet half-opened Flower ! 
For all—all dying in one hour ! 1371 

—"Why comes not Francis? Thoughts of * 
love 

Should bear him to his Sister dear i 

With the fleet motion of a dove; 

Yea, like a heavenly messenger 1375 
Of speediest wing, should he appear. ' 
Why comes he not?—for westward fast 
Along the plain of York he past; 

Reckless of what imi>els or leads, j 

Unchecked he hurries on;—nor heeds 1380 I 
Tlie sorrow, through the Villages, 

Spread by triumphant cruelties 
Of vengeful military force, 

And punishment without remorse. 

He marked not, heard not, as he fled; 1385 
All but the suffering heart was dead 
For him abandoned to blank awe, i 
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To vacancj% and horror strong: 

And the first object which he saw, 

With conscious sight, as he swept along— 
It was the Banner in his hand ! 1391 

He felt—and made a sudden stand. 

He looked about like one betrayed: 
What hath he done? what promise made? 
Oh weak, weak moment! to what end 1393 
Can such a vain oblation tend, 

And he the Bearer?—Can he go 
Carrying this instrument of woe. 

And find, find anywhere, a right 
To excuse him in his Country’s sight? 1400 
Xo; will not all men deem the change 
A downward course, pervei'se and strange? 
Here is it;—but how? when? must she, 
The unoffending Emily, 

Again this piteous object see? 1405 

Such conflict long did he maintain, 

Xor liberty nor rest could gain : 

His own life into danger brought 
By this sad burden—even that thouglit, 
Exciting self-suspicion strong, 1410 

Swayed the brave man to his wrong. 

And how—unless it were tlie sense 
Of all-disposing Providence, 

Its will unquestionably shown— 

How has the Banner clung so fast 1415 
To a palsied, and unconscious liand ; 
Clung to the hand to which it passed 
Without impediment? And why 
But that Heaven’s purpose might be 
known 

Doth now no hindrance meet his eye, 1420 
No intervention, to withstand 
Fulfilment of a Father’s praj’er 
Breathed to a Son forgiven, and blest 
When all resentments were at rest. 

And life in death laid the heart bare?— 
Then, like a spectre sweeping b3', 1-426 

Rushed through his mind the prophecy 
Of utter desolation made 
To Emily in the yew-tree shade: 

He sighed, submitting wiU and powex 1430 
To the stem embrace of that grasping 
hour. 

“No choice is left, tlie deed is mine— 
Dead are they, dead !—and I will go, 

And, for their sakes, come weal or woe. 
Will lay the Relic on the shrine.” i 435 
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So forward witli a steady will 
He went, and traversed plain and hill; 

And up tlie vale of Wharf his way 
Pursued and, at the dawn of day, 
Attained a summit whence his eyes 1440 
Could see the Tower of Bolton rise. 

There Francis for a moments apace 
Made halt—Imt hark ! a noise Ixdiind 
Of horsemen at an eager pace! 

He heard, and with misgiving mind. 1445 
— Tis Sir George Bowes who leads the 
Ikand: 

They come, hy cruel Sussex sent; 

Who, when the Nortons from the hand 
Of death had dnmk their p\nushment, 
Bethought liiin, angry and .ashamed, 1450 
How Francis, with the B.anner claimed 
As his own cliarge, had disapi>eared, 

By all the standers-by revered. 

His uliolo l>old carriage (which h.ad 
quelled 

Tims far the Opposer, and rep<.>lled 1455 
All censure, enteri>rise so bright 
Tliat even Kad men had vainly .striven 
Against tliat overcoming light) 

Was tlien reviewed, and pnmipt word 
given, 

Tliat to what place soever fled 1460 

He sliould 1x5 seized, alive or dead. 

Tlie tnxip of horse have gained the 
height 

Wliere Francis stood in open sight. 

Tliey iicm him round—“ Behold the 
proof,” 

Tliey cried, “the Kn.sign in lua hand! 1465 
He did not arm, lie walked aloof I 
For why?—to save his Fathers land; 
Worst Traitor of them all is ho, 

A Traitor dark and cowardly !” 

“ I am no Traitor,” Francis said, 1470 
“Though this unhappy freight I liear; 
And must not part with. But liewuro 
F,it not, by hasty zeal misled, 

Nor do a suffering Spirit wrong. 

Whose self-reproaches are too strong !” 
At this ho fnim the beaten road 1476 
Ketreated towards a brake of thorn, 

That like a place of vantage showed; 

And there stood bravely, though forlorn. 


In self-defence with warlike brow 1480 
Ue stood,—nor weaponless was now; 

He from a Soldiers hand had snatched 
A spear,—and, so protected, watched 
Tlie Assailants, turning round and round; 
But from behind with treacherous wound 
A Spearman brought him to the ground. 
The guardian lance, as Francis fell, 
Dropped from him; but his other hand 
The Banner clenched; till, from out the 
Band, 

One, the most eager for the prize, 1490 
Hushed in; and—while, O grief to tell! 

A glimmering sense still left, with eyes 
Unclosed the noble Francis lay— 

Seized it, as hunters seize their prey ; 

But not before the warm life-blood 1495 
Had tinged more deeply, as it flowed, 

The woimds the broidered Banner 
showed, 

Thy fatal work, 0 ^laiden, innocent as 
good! 

Proudly the Horsemen liore away 
The Standard; and where Francis lay 1500 
Tliere was lie left alone, unwept. 

And for two days unnoticed slept. 

For at that time liowildering fear 
Possessed the country, far and near; 

But, on the third day. passing by 1505 
One of the Norton Tenantry 
Espied the uncovered Corse; tbo ^lan 
Shrunk as ho recognised the face. 

And to the nearest homesteads ran 
And called the people to the place. 1510 
—How desolate is Rylstono-hall I 
Tliis was the instant thought of all; 

And if the lonely Lady there 
Should be; to her they cannot liear 
This weight of anguisli and despair. 1515 
So, when upon sad thoughts had prest 
Thoughts sadder still, they deemed it 
lx>st 

That, if the Priest should yield assent 
And no one hinder their intent, 

Then, they, for Christian pity's sake, 1520 
In holy ground a grave would make; 
And straightway buried he should bo 
In the Churchyard of the Priory. 

Apart, some littlo space, was made 
The grave where Francis must be laid. 
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In no confusion or neglect 1526 

This did they,—^but in pure respect 
That he was bom of gentle blood; 

And that there was no neighbourhood 
Of kindred for him in that ground; 1530 

So to the Churchyard they are bound, 
Bearing the body on a bier; 

And psalms they sing—a holy sound 
That hill and vale wth sadness hear. 

But Emily hath raised her head, 1535 
And is again disquieted ; 

She must behold I —so many gone. 

Where is the solitary One? 

And forth from Kylstone-hall stepped 
she,— 

To seek her Brother forth she went, 1540 
And tremblingly her course she bent 
Toward Bolton’s ruined Priory. 

She comes, and in the vale hath heard 
The funeral dirge;—she sees the knot 
Of people, sees them in one spot— 1545 

And darting like a wounded bird 
She reached the grave, and with her 
breast 

Upon the ground received the rest,— 

The consummation, the whole ruth 
And sorrow of this final tnith ! 1550 

Canto Seventh. 

“ Powers there atc 

That touch c.ach other to the quick—in modes 
Which the gross world no sense hath to i)erceivc, 
No soul to dream of*.” 

Thou Spirit, whose angelic hand 
Was to the harp a strong command. 
Called the submissive strings to wake 
In glory for this Maiden’s sake, 

Say, Spirit! whither hath she fled 1555 
To hide her poor aflflicted head? 

What mighty forest in its gloom 
Enfolds her ?—is a rifted tomb 
Within the wilderness her seat? 

Some island which the wild waves 
beat— 1560 

Is that the Sufferer’s last retreat ? 

Or some aspiring rock, that shrouds 
Its perilous front in mists and clouds? 


* See Address to KUchum Castle {Memorials 
<if a Tour in Scotland, 1803), IL 6-9.—En. 


High-climbing rock, low sunless dale. 

Sea, desert, what do these avail? 1565 
Oh take her anguish and her fears 
Into a deep recess of years ! 

’Tis done;—despoil and desolation 
O’er Rylstone’s fair domain have blown ; 
Pools, terraces, and walks are sown 1570 
With weeds; the bowers are overthrown. 
Or have given way to slow mutation. 
While, in their ancient habitation 
The Norton name hath been unknown. 
The lordly Mansion of its pride 1575 
Is stripped ; the ravage hath spread wide 
Through park and field, a i)erishing 
That mocks the gladness of the Spring ! 
And, wth this silent gloom agreeing, 
Api^ears a joyless human Being, 1580 
Of asjject such as if the waste 
Were under her dominion placed. 

Upon a primrose bank, her throne 
Of quietness, she sits alone ; 

Among the ruins of a w’ood, 1585 

Erewhile a covert bright and green, 

And where full many a brave tree stood. 
That used to spread its boughs, and ring 
With the sweet bird’s carolling. 

Behold her, like a virgin Queen, 1590 

Neglecting in imperial state 
These outward images of fate, 

And carrying inward a serene 
And perfect sway, through many a thought 
Of chance and change, that hath been 
brought 1595 

To the subjection of a holy. 

Though stern and rigorous, melancholy ! 
The like authority, with grace 
Of awfulness, is in her face,— 

There hath she fixed it; yet it seems 1600 
To o’ershadow by no native right 
That face, w'hich cannot lose the gleams, 
Lose utterly the tender gleams. 

Of gentleness and meek delight, 

And loving-kindness ever bright: 1605 

Such is her sovereign mien :—her di*ess 
(A vest with woollen cincture tied, 

A hood of mountain-wool undyed) 

Is homely,— fashioned to express 
A wandering Pilgrim’s humbleness. 1610 

And she hath wandered, long and far. 
Beneath the light of sun and star; 
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JEath roamed in troidde and in frrief. 
Driven forward like a withered leaf, 

Yea, like a ship at random blown 1615 
To distant places and unknown. 

But now she dares to seek a haven 
Among her native \v'ilds of Craven ; 

Hath seen again lier Fathers nK)f, 

And put her fortitude to proof; 1620 

The mightj' son'ow hath l>een lK>n^e, 

And she is thoroughly forlorn : 

Her soul doth in itself stand fast, 
Sustained by memory of the i)ast 
And strength of Reason; held above 1625 
The infirmities of mortal love; 

I^ndaunte<l, lofty, calm, and stable. 

And awfully imiKmetrable. 

And so—Ijeneath a mouldered tree, 

A self-surviving leafless oak 1630 

By unregarded age from stroke 
Of ravage saved—sate Emily. 

Tliere did she rest, with head reclined, 
Hei-scdf most like a stately flower, 

(Such have I seen) whom chance of 
birth 1635 

Hath separated from its kind. 

To live and die in a shady l)owei*, 

Single on the gladsome earth. 

When, with a noise like distant tlnuider, 
A tix)op of deer came sweeping by ; 1640 

And, suddenly, behold a wonder! 

For One, among thaso rushing deer, 

A single One, in mid career 
Hath stoppi'd, and fi.Kcd her largo full eye 
U|X)n the L#ady Emily; i(xj5 

A Doe most lx‘autiful, olear-wliite, 

A radiant creature, silver-bright! 

Tlius checked, a little while it stayetl; 
A little thoiightbd paiuso it made; 

And then advanced with stealth-like 
pace, 1650 

Drew softly near her, and more near— 
Looked rovmd but .saw no cause for fear; 
So to her feet the Creature came. 

And laid its head upon her knee, 

And looked into the Lady’s face, 1655 
A look of pure benignity, 

And fond \inclouded memory. 

It is, tliought Emily, the same. 

The very Doe of other years !— 


The pleading look the Lady viewed, 1660 
And, by her gushing thoughts subdued, 

She melted into tears— 

A flood of tears that flowetl apace 
Uix>n the happy Creatnro's face. 

Oil, moment ever blest! 0 Bair 1663 
Beloved of Heaven, Heaven's chosen care. 
This was for 3’ou a precious greeting; 

And may it prove a fruitful meeting ! 
Joined are they, and the sylvan Doe 
Can she depart? can slio forego 1670 
The Ladi', once her playful peer. 

And now her sainted Mistress dear? 

And will not Emily receive 
This lovely ehronicler of things 
Long past, delights and sorroavings? 1675 
Ixme Sufferer! not she believe 
The puunise in that speaking face: 

Ami welcome, as a gift of grace, 

Tlie saddest tliought the Creature brings? 

That daj', the first of a ro-uuion 1680 
Which was to teem with liigh comuuuiioa. 
That day of balmy April weather, 

They tarried in the wood togethei”. 

And when, ere full of evening dew, 

She frein her sylvan haunt withdrew, 1685 
Tlie White Doe traektxl with faithful pace 
The I^ady to her dwolliug-platH); 

That nook where, on jiaternal ground, 

A habitation she hod found. 

The Master of whoso humble board 1690 
Once ownixl her Father for his Loixi; 

A hut, by tufted trees defendeil. 

Where RylsUme brook wth Wharf is 
blended. 

When Emily by morning light 
Went forth, the Doe stood there in 
sight. *695 

She slmmkwith one fi*ail shock of paiu 
Received and followed by a prajer, 

She sjiw the Crtxiture once again; 

Shun will she not, she feels, will bear 
But, wheresoever she lotiked round, 1700 
All now was tixmblo-hauuted ground; 
Ami therefore now slie deems it good 
Once more tliia restless jieighbourhood 
T\» leave.—ll^nwooeil, yet unforbidden, 
The Wliite Doe followe<l up tlie valtN 1705 
l^p to another cottage, hidd^f^ 
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In the deep fork of Ainerdale ; 

And there may Emily restore 
Herself, in spots unseen before. 

—Why tell of mossy rock, or tree, 1710 

By larking Dembrook’s pathless side, 
Haunts of a strengthening amity 
That calmed her, cheered, and fortified? 
For she hath ventured now to read 
Of time, and place, and thought, and 
deed— 1715 

Endless history that lies 
In her silent Follower’s eyes; 

Wlio with a power like human i-eason 
Discerns the favourable season, 

Skilled to approach or to retire,— 1720 

From looks conceiving her desire ; 

From look, deportment, voice, or mien, 
Tliat vary to the heart within. 

If she too passionately wreathed 
Her arms, or over-deeply breathed, 1725 
Walked quick or .slowly, every mocKl 
In its degree was understood ; 

Then well may their accord be true. 

And kindliest intercourse ensue. 

—Oh ! surely Hwas a gentle rousing 1730 
"Wlien she by sudden glimpse espied 
Tlie Wliite Doe on the Mountain browsing. 
Or in the meadow wandered wide ! 

How pleased, when do wn the Stragglersank 
Beside her, on some sunnj’’ bank ! 3735 

How soothed, when in thick bower en¬ 
closed, 

They, like a nested pair, reposed ! 

Fair Vision ! when it crossed the Maid 
Within some rocky cavern laid. 

The dark cave’s portal gliding by, 1740 
White as whitest cloud on high 
Floating through the azure sky. 

—What now is left for pain or fear? 

That Presence, dearer and more dear. 
While they, side by side, were straying. 
And the shepherd’s pipe was playing. 
Did now a very gladness jdeld 
At morning to the dewy field, 

And with a deeper peace endued 

The hour of moonlight solitude. 1750 

AVith her Companion, in such frame 
Of mind, to Eylstone back she came; 
And, ranging through the w’asted gi'oves, 
Keceived the memory of old loves. 


Vudisturbed and undistrest, 17;^ 

Into a soul which now was blest 
With a soft spring-day of holy, 

Mild, and gi-ateful, melancholy : 

Not sunless gloom or unenliglitened, 

But by tender fancies brightened. 1760 

When the bells of Rjdstone played 
Their sabbath music— “(Go'll US apUc ! ” 
That was the sound they seemed to si)eak; 
Inscriptive legend which I ween 
May on these holy bells be seen, 1765 

That legend and her Grandsire’s name ; 
And oftentimes the Lady meek 
Had in her childhood read the same; 
Words wliich she slighted at that day; 
But now, when such sad change was 

UTOUght, 1770 

And of that lonely name slie thouglit. 

The bells of Rj'lstone seemed to say. 
While she sate listening in the shade. 
With vocal music, “(GoU US aplie 
And all the hills were glad to bear 1775 
Their part in this effectual prayer. 

Nor lacked she Reason’s firmest power; 
But with the White Doe at her side 
Up would she climb to Norton Tower, 
And theiice look round her far and 
wide, 1780 

Her fate tl^ere measuring;—all is stilled, — 
The weak One hath subdued her heart; 
Behold the prophecy fulfilled, 

Fulfilled, and she sustains her part t 
But here her Brother’s words have 
failed; 1785 

Here hath a milder doom prevailed; 

That she, of him and all bereft, 

Hath yet this faithful Partner left; 

This one Associate that disproves 
His words remains for her, and loves. 1790 
If tears are shed, they do not fall 
For loss of him—for one, or all; 

Yet sometimes, sometimes doth she weep 
Moved gently in her soul’s soft sleep; 

A few tears down her cheek descend 1795 
For this her last and living Friend. 

Bless, tender Hearts, their mutual lot. 
And bless for both this savage spot; 
Which Emily doth sacred hold 
For reasons dear and manifold— 1800 
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Here hath she, liere before her sijfht, 

Close to the summit of this height. 

The grassy rock-encircled Pound 
In which the Creature first was found. 

So beautiful the timid Thrall 1805 

<A spotless Youngling white as foam) 

Her youngest Brother brought it home; 
The youngest, then a histy lx)y, 

Bore it, or Iwl, to Rylstone-hall 

With heart brimful of pride and joy! 1810 


But most to Bolton’s sacred Pile, 

On favouring nights, she loved to go; 
There ranged through cloister, court, and 
aisle. 

Attended by the soft-paced Doe; 

Nor feared she in the still moonshine 1815 
To look ui>on Saint Mary’s shrine; 

Nor on the lonely turf that showe<l 
Where Francis slept in his last abode. 

For that she came; there oft she sate 
Forlorn, but not disconsolate: 1820 

And when she from the abyss returned 
Of thought, she neither shrunk nor 
mourned; 

Was happy that she lived to greet 
Her mute Companion as it lay 
In love and i)ity at her feet; 1825 

How happy in its turn to meet 
The recognition ! the mild glance 
Beamed from that gracious countenance; 
Communication, like the ray 
Of a new morning, to the nature 1830 
And prosi>ects of the inferior Creature 1 


A mortal Song we sing, by dower 
Enco\iraged of celestial j^ower ; 

Power whicli the viewless Spirit shed 
By whom wo were first visited; 1835 

Whoso voice wo heartl, whoso hand and 
wings 

Swept like a breeze the conscioiis strings, 
^V^len, left in solitude, ertuvhilo 
We stood before this ruine<l Pile, 

And, quitting unsubstantial dreams, 1840 
Sang in this Presence kindred themes; 
Distress and desolation spread 
Through Iniman hearts, and ideasure 
dead,— 

Deiul—but to live again on earth, 

A second and yet nobler birth; 1845 


Dire overthrow, and yet how high 
The re-ascent in sanctity ! 

From fair to fairer; day by day 
A more divine and loftier way ! 

Even such this blessM Pilgrim trod, 1850 
By sorrow lifted towards her God ; 
Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed mortality. 

Her o^vn thoughts loved she; and could 
bend 

.-V dear look to her lowly Friend; 1855 

There stopped; her thirst was satisfied 
With what this innocent spring s\ipplied; 
Her sanction inwardly she boi'C, 

And stood apart from human cares: 

But to the world returned no more, i860 
Although with no unwilling mind 
Help did she give at need, and joined 
The Whi^fdale peasants in their prayei*s. 
At length, thus faintly, faintly tied 
To earth, she was set free, and died. 1865 
Thy soul, exalted Emily, 

Maid of the blasted family. 

Rose to the Go<l from whom it came ! 
—In Rylstone Church her mortal frame 
Was buried by her Mother s side. 1870 


Most glorious sunset! and a ray 
Survives—the twilight of this day— 

In that fair Creature whom the fields 
Support, and whom the forest shields; 
Who, having fille<l a holy place, 1S75 
Partakes, in her degree. Heaven’s grace; 
And l>oars a memory and a mind 
Raised far above the law of kind; 
Haunting the spots with lonely cheer 
Which her dear Mistress once held 
dear: 

Loves most what Emily loved most— 

The enclosure of this churchyard ground; 
Hero wanders like a gliding ghost. 

And every sabbath here is found; 

Comes with the people when the Inslls 1885 
Are heard among the moorland dells, 
Finds entrance tlirough yon arch, where 


way 

Lies open on the sabbath day; 

Here walks amid the mournful waste 
Of prostrate lUtars, shrines defacetl, 1890 
And floors eucumbere<l with rich show 
Of fret-work imagery laid low; 
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Paces softly, or makes halt, 

By fractured cell, or tomb, or vault; 

Bj’ plate of monumental brass 1895 

Dim-gleaming among weeds and grass. 
And sculptured Forms of Warriors brave: 
But chiefly by that single grave. 

That one sequestered hillock gi-een, 

The pensive Wsitant is seen. 1900 

There doth the gentle Creature lie 


With those advei'sities unmoved ; 

Calm spectacle, by earth and sky 
In their benignity approved ! 

And aye, methinks, this hoary Pile, 1905 
Subdued by outrage and decay. 

Looks down upon her with a smile, 

A gracious smile, that seems to say— 
“Thou, thou art not a Child of Time, 

But Daughter of the Eternal Prime! ” 1910 
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ECCLESIASTICAL SOI^HETS. 


IN SERIES*. 

[Composed mostly In 1821.—Published 1822.1 
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PART 1. 

FROM THE INTRODL'CTION OF CHRISTIANITY INTO BRITAIN TO THE 

CONSUMMATION OF THE PAPAL D05IINI0N. 

"A verse nmy cntcli a wfinilerlng Soul, that flics 
Profoundcr TnicU, and hy a blest surprise 
Convert delight Into a Sacrifice V* 


I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I, WHO accompanied with faithful pace 
Cerulean Duddon from ita cloud-fed 

I 

spring, 

And loved with spirit ruled by his to 
sing 

Of mountain-quiet and boon nature s 
grace; 

I, who essayed the nobler Stream to 
trace 5 

Of Liberty, and smote the plausivo 
string 

Till the checked torrent, proudly triumph- 

iug, 

Won for herself a lasting resting-place; 
Now seek upon the heights of Time the 
source 

Of a Holy River, on whose banks are 
found 10 

Sweet pastoral flowers, and laurels that 
have crowned 


Full oft the unworthy brow of lawless 
force; 

And, for delight of him who tracks its 
course. 

Immortal amaranth and palms abound. 

II. 

CONJEC'TURES. 

If there be prophets on whose spirits 
rest 

Past things, revealed like future, they 
can tell 

What Powers, presiding o’er the sacred 
well 

Of Christian Faitli, this savage Island 
blessed 

With its first bounty. Wandering thi'ough 
the west, 5 

Did holy Paul ^ a while in Britain dwell, 

And call the Fountain forth by miracle, 

And with dread signs the nascent Stream 
invest? 


» The Ecdesiagtical SonneU (first so axWaX In 1837; previously Kccle*iastical StefcAw) vfcro writ¬ 
ten for the most part In 1821, and publishctl In 1822. Chronological notes arc attached onb* to those 
sonnets to which this observation does not appl)’.“ED. 

* This motto, from Ocorge Herbert, was added In 1827 .—Ed, 5 Scc Nolo, yx. 92(1. 
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Or He, whose bonds dropped off, whose 
prison doors 

Flew open, by an Angel's voice un¬ 
barred ? 10 

Or some of humbler name, to.these wild 
shores 

Storm-driven ; who, having seen the cup 
of woe 

Pass from their Master, sojourned here to 
guard 

The precious Current they liad taught to 
flow ? 

III. 

TREPIDATION OP THE DRUIDS. 

Screams round the Arch-druid’s brow the 
sea-mew ^—white 

As Menai’s foam ; and toward tlie mystic 
ring 

Where Augurs stand, the Future ques¬ 
tioning, 

Slowly the cormorant aims her heavy 
flight. 

Portending ruin to each baleful rite 5 
That, in the lapse of ages, hath crept o’er 
Dihivian truths, and patriarchal lore. 
Haughty the Bard : can these meek doc¬ 
trines blight 

His transports? mtherhis heroic strains? 
But all shall be fulfilledthe Julian 
spear 10 

A way first opened; and, with Roman 
chains, 

The tidings come of Jesus crucified; 

They come—they spread—the weak, the 
suffering, hear; 

Receive the faith, and in the hope abide. 

rv. 

DRUIDICAL EXCOMMUNICATION. 

Mercy and Love have met thee on thy 
road, 

Thou wretched Outcast, from the gift of 
fire 

And food cut off by sacerdotal ire, 

1 Tills water-fowl was, among the Druids, an 
emblem of those traditions connected with the 
Deluge that made an Important part of their 
inysterica The Cormorant was a bird of had 
omen. 


From every sympathy that Man be¬ 
stowed ! 

Yet shall it claim our reverence, that to 
God. 5 

Ancient of days ! that to the eternal Sire, 
These jealous Ministers of law aspire. 

As to the one sole fount whence wisdom 
flowed, 

Justice, and order. Tremblingly escaped. 
As if with prescience of the coming 
storm, 10 

That intimation when the stars were 
shaped; 

And stilt ’mid yon thick woods, tlie 
primal truth 

Glimmers through many a superstitious 
form 

That fills the Soul with unavailing rutli. 

V. 

UNCERTAINTY. 

Darkness surrounds us; seeking, we are 
lost 

On Snowdon's wilds, amid Brigantian 
coves, 

Or where the solitary shepherd roves 
Along the plain of Sarum, by the ghost 
Of Time and shadows of Tradition crost; 
And where the boatman of the Western 
Isles 6 

Slackens his course—to mark those lioly 
piles 

Which yet surrive on bleak Iona’s coast. 
Nor these, nor monuments of eldest 
name, 

Nor Taliesin’s unforgotten lays, 10 

Nor charactci-s of Greek or Roman fame, 
To an unquestionable Source have led ; 
Enough—if eyes, that sought the foun¬ 
tain-head 

In vain, upon the gro\ving Rill luay gaze. 

VI. 

PERSECUTION. 

Lament ! for Diocletian’s fiery sword ^ 
Works busy as the lightning ; but instinct 
With malice ne’er to deadliest weapon 
linked, 

■Which God’s ethereal storehouses afford; 
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Against tlic* Follou'ers of the incunmte 
Lord - 

It rages some are sniitten in the field— ' 
{ 5 c>n»e ])iercMd to tlio lieart througii tlie 
inetfecttial sliielrl 

Of sacred liome;—with pomp are otliers 
gorerl 

And drearlful re>j)ite. Tims waa AIi)an 
tried. 

Kngland's fii>t ^^arty^. whom no threats 
could shake; lo 

Self-offered victltn, for his fiiend he died. 
And for the faitli ; nor shall his muue 
forsake 

That Hill, whose Howery platform seems 
to rise 

Nature de^'ked for lioliest sacrifice*. 

VII. 

OVKKY. 


Fair houses, baths, and banquets delicate, 

And temples flashing, bright as polar 
ice, 

Their radiance through the woods—may 
j’et suffice ^ 

To -s;ip your hardy virtue, and abate 

Your Itjve of Him upon whoso forehead 
sate 

Tlie crown of thorns; whose life-blood 
flowed, tlu‘ price 

(ff your redemption. Shun the insidious 
arts 

That Home provides, less dreading from 
her frown lo 

Tlian from her wily praise, her peaceful 
gown, 

lianguage, and lettersthese, tho\igh 
fondly viewed 

As humanising graces, are but p>arts 

And instniments of deadliest servitude 1 


A^. when a storm hath ceased, the birds 
regain 

Their clieerfulness, and busily retrim 
Their nests, or chant a grat\ilating hymn 
To the blue etlier and bespangled plain ; 
Even so, in inaiiy a re-constructed fane, ^ 
Ha\e the survivors of this Storm renewed 
Their holy rites witlj vocal gratitude: 
And solemn ceremonials they ordain 
To celel)rate their great deliverance ; 
Most feelingly instructed ’mid their 
fear— lo 

That persecution, blind with rage e.\- 
treme. 

May not tlie h-^s, tlirough Heaven’s mild 
countenanee. 

Even in her own despite, lK>lh fml and 
(beer; 

I'or.'dl things aro less dreadful than they 
seem. 


viir. 

'1 K>tl’TATlO>i'S KKOM KOMvVN KKFIN'K- 

MKNTS. 

\\ ATcii, and Ih) firm ! for soul-subduing 
vice, 

1 feart-killing luxurj’, on yonrsteiw await. 


IX. 

DISSENSIONS. 

Th.\t heresies should strike (if truth be 
scanned 

Presumptuously) their roots both wide 
and deep. 

Is natural as dreams to feverish sleep. 

liO ! Discord at the altar dares to stand 

Uplifting toward high Heaven her fiery 
bratid, ^ 

A clierishtxl Priestess of the new.bnjv 
tized! 

Ibit chastisement shall follow peace de* 
spised. 

Tlie Pictish cloud darkens tlie enervate 
laud 

By Rome abandoned; vain are suppliant 
cries, 

And prayers that would undo her forced 
farewell; lo 

For she returns not.—Awwl by her own 
knell, 

She casts the Britons u|K)u strange 

Allies, 

ScHin to become more dreaded enemies 

Th.m lieartless misery called them to 


^ .See Note, p. 920. 
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X. 

STRUGGLE OF THE BRITONS AGAINST 
THE BARBARIANS. 

Rise !— they have risen ; of brave Anenrin 
ask 

How they have scourged old foes, per¬ 
fidious friends: 

The Spirit of Caractacus descends 
Upon the Patriots, animates their task ;— 
Amazement runs before the towering 
casque 5 

Of Arthur, bearing through the stormy 
field 

Tlie virgin sculptured on his Christian 
shield:— 

Stretched in the sunny light of victory 
bask 

The Host that followed Urien as bestrode 
O’er heaps of slain ;—from Cambrian 
wood and moss 10 

Druids descend, auxiliars of the Cross; 
Bards, nursed on blue Plinlimmon’s still 
abode, 

Rush on the fight, to harps prefening 
swords, 

And everlasting deeds to burning words ! 

XI. 

SAXON CONQUEST. 

Nor wants the cause the panic-striking 
aid 

Of hallelujahs ^ tost from hill to hill— 

For instant \ictory. But Heaven’s high 
will 

Permits a second and a darker shade 
Of Pagan night. Afl^icted and dismayed, 
The Relics of the sword flee to the moun¬ 
tains : 6 

O wretched Land! whose tears have 
flowed like fountains; 

Whose arts and honours in the dust are 
laid 

By men yet scarcely conscious of a care 
For other monuments than those of 
Earth; 10 

Who, as the fields and woods have given 
them birth. 


W’ill build their savage fortunes only 
there; * 

Content, if foss, and Ijarrow, and tlie 
girth 

Of long-drawn rampart, n-itne.ss what 
the5' were. 

XIL 

MONASTERY OF OLD BANGOR 

The opprcssio7i of the tumvlt—icrath ami 
scorn — 

The tribulation—and the gleaming hlad'S— 
Such is the impetuous spirit that per¬ 
vades 

The song of TaliesinOurs shall mourn 
The unarmed Host who by their prayers 
would turn 5 

The sword from Bangor's walls, and guard 
the store 

Of Aboriginal and Roman lore, 

And Christian monuments, that now 
must burn 

To senseless aslies. Mark ! how all things 
swerve 

From their kno\\Ti course, or vanisli like 
a dream ; 10 

Another language spreads from coast to 
coast; 

Only perchance some melancholy Stream 
And some indignant Hills old names pre- 
ser\'e, 

Wlien laws, and creeds, and people all are 
lost! 

XIII. 

CASUAL INCITEMENT. 

A BBlGHT-H.ilRED comixiny of youtliful 
slaves, 

Beautiful strangers, stand within the 
pale 

Of a sad market, ranged for public sale. 
Where Tiber’s stream the immortal City 
laves: 

Angli by name; and not an Angel 

waves 5 

His wing who could seem lovelier to 

man’s eye 

Than they appear to holy Gregory; 


1 See Note, p. 921. 


* See Note, p. 921. 
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lio, liaving le<arnt tliat name, salvation 
* craves 

Ter Them, and for their Land. The 
earnest Sire, 

His questions urginjf, feels, in slender 
ties lo 

C)f (liiminjf so\md, commanding sj'm- 
patliies ; 

I)K-iiMA.\s-he would save them from 
OckI'-s Trk ; 

Subjects of Saxon /Ella— they shall sing 
Glad HALi,p:-lujahs to the eternal King ! 

XIV. 

fJLAI> TII>INf;S. 

lOR ever hallowed Im* this morning fair, 
lilest he the unconscious shore on which 
ye tread, 

And blest the silver Cross, which ye, 
instead 

C)f martial banner, in i)rocession lx‘ar ; 
The Cross preceding Him who floats in 
air, ^ 

Tlie pictured Saviour!—By Augustin le<l. 
They come—and onward travel without 
dread, 

Chanting in Imrlmrous ears a tuneful 
prayer— 

Sung for themselvea, and those whom 
they would free! 

Bidi conquest waits themthe tem¬ 
pestuous sea 10 

f Ignorance, that ran so rough and high 
And heeded not the voice of clashing 
swords, 

The'>e g(KHl men humble by a few bare 
^vo^ds, 

And calm «ith fear of God’s divinity. 

XV. 

i-Arr,iNi-.s>. 

IUt to remote Nortlumibria's royal Hall. 
V here thoughtful Edwin, tutored in the 
school 

Of sorrow, still maintains a heathen rule, 
B ho comes with functions apostolical? 
Mark him, of shoulders c\irved, and sta¬ 
ture tall, ^ 

‘ Sco Note, p. 921. 


Black liair, and vivid eye, and meagre 
cheek, 

His prominent feature like an eagle’s 
l)eak; 

A Man w hose asjwct doth at once appal 
I And strike with revereuc'e. The Monarch 
leans 

Toward the pure truths this Delegate 
pi'0|x>unds, 10 

Reiwatedly his own deep mind he sounds 
V ith carefid hesitation,—then convenes 
A synod of his Councillors:—give ear, 
And what a pensive Sago doth utter, 
hear! 

XVI. 

TEItSUASION. 

“Man’s life is like a Sparrow, mighty 
King! 

Tliat—while at Imnquct with your Chiefs 
you sit 

Housed near a blazing fire~is seen to flit 
Safe from the wintry tempest. Fluttering, 
Here did it enter; theres on hasty w’ing, 5 
Flies out, and passes on from cold to 
c-old ; 

But whence it came wo know* not, nor 
Ig'hold 

Whither it goes. Even such, that tran¬ 
sient Thing, 

The human Soul; not utterly unknown 
While in the Body lodged, her warm 
alxxlo; 10 

But fix>m what world She came, what w'oe 
or weal 

On her departure waits, no tongue hath 
shown; 

This m5*ster5' if the Stranger can reveal, 
His be a welcome cordially bestowed *! ” 

XVII. 

CONVERSION. 

Prompt transformation works the novel 
Lore; 

The Council closed, the Priest in full 
career 

Uides forth, an arm^ man, and hurls a 
sjjear 


* See Note, p. 931 . 
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To desecrate the Fane which heretofore 
He served in follj’. Woden falls, and 
Thor 5 

Is overturned ; the mace, in battle heaved 
(So might they dream) till victory was 
achieved. 

Drops, and the God himself is seen no 
more. 

Temple and Altar sink, to hide their 
shame 

Amid oblivious weeds. “O come to me, 10 
Ye heavy laden! ” such the inviting voice 
Heard near fresh streams ^; and thou¬ 
sands, who rejoice 

In the new Rite—the pledge of sanctity, 
Shall, by regenerate life, the promise 
claim. 

XVIII. 

APOLOGY. 

Nor scorn the aid which Fancy oft doth 
lend 

The Soul's eternal interests to promote: 
Deatli, darkness, danger, are our natural 
lot; 

And evil Spirits may our walk attend 
For aught the ^^'isest know or compre¬ 
hend ; 5 

Then be good Spirits free to breathe a note 
Of elevation ; let their Odom’S float 
Around these Converts; and their glories 
blend, 

Tlie midnight starsoutshining, orthe blaze 
Of tlie noon-day. Nor doubt that golden 
cords 10 

Of good works, mingling with the visions, 
raise 

The Soul to purer worlds: and who the line 
Shall draw, the limits of the power define. 
That even imperfect faith toman affords? 

XIX. 

PRIMITIVE SAXON CLERGY 2. 

How beautiful your presence, how benign, 
Servants of God ! who not a thought will 
share 

With the vain world; who, outwardly as 
bare __ 

1 See Note, p. 921. 2 See Note Ibid 


As winter trees, yield no fallacious sign 
That the firm soul is clothed with fruit 
divine! 5 

Such Priest, when service worthy of his 
care 

Has called him fortli to breathe the 
common air, 

Might seem a saintly Image from its 
shrine 

Descended:—happy are the eyes that meet 
The Apparition ; evil thoughts are stayed 
At his approach, and low-bowed necks 
entreat ii 

A benediction from his voice or hand ; 
Whence grace, through which the heart 
can understand. 

And vows, that bind the will, in silence 
made. 

XX. 

OTHER INFLUENCES. 

Ah, when the Body, round which in love 
we clung, 

Is chilled b5* death, does mutual service 
fail? 

Is tender pit5' tlien of no a%’ail ? 

Are intercessions of the fervent tongue 
A waste of hope?—From this sad source 
have sprung 5 

Rites that console the Spirit, under grief 
Which ill can brook more rational relief : 
Hence, prayers are shaped amiss, and 
dirges sung 

For Souls whose doom is fi.ved ! The way 
is smooth 

For Power that travels with the human 
heart: 10 

Confession ministers the pang to soothe 
In him who at the ghost of guilt doth 
start. 

Ye holy Men, so earnest in j'our care, 

Of your owm mighty instruments beware! 

XXI. 

SECLUSION. 

Lance, shield, and sword relinquished- 
at his side 

A bead-roll, in his hand a clasped book, ^ 
Or staff more harmless than a shepherd’s 
crook, 
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Tlie war-worn Otieftain <iuits the world— 
to liide 

Hi.s thin autumnal locks where Monks 
abide 5 

In cloistered privacj'. But not to dwell 
In soft reiKjee he comes. Witlnn his cell, 
Hound the decayin^r trunk of human pride, 
At moni, and ev€‘, and midnight's silent 
hour. 

Do penitential cogitations cling ; 10 

Like ivy, round some ancient elm, tliey 
twine 

In grisly folds and strictures serpentine; 
Yet, while they strangle, a fair growth 
they bring, 

For recomiKjnse—their own peremnal 
Ijower. 

XXII. 

CONTINT’EP. 

jMethinks that to .some vacant hennitago 
My feet wo\ild rather turn—to some dry 
nook 

Scooped out of li\ing rock, and near a 
brook 

Hurled down a mountain-covo fipin stage 
to stage. 

Yet tempering, for my sigljt, its bustling 
rage 5 

In the soft heaven of a tran-slucent }xm)1 ; 
Thence creeping under sylvan arches cool, 
Fit haunt of shapes whose glorious equi¬ 
page 

Would elevate my dreams. A boechen bowl, 
A maple dish, my furniture should be; 10 
Crisp, yellow leaves my lx*d; the hooting 
owl 

My night-w’atcli: nor .should e'er tlie 
crested fowd 

From tliorp or vill his matins .sound 
for me, 

Tired of the world and all it.s industry. 

XXIII, 

REPROOF. 

But what if One, throtigh gipve or flowery 
mead. 

Indulging thus at will the creeping feet 
Of a voluptuous indolence, should meet 


Thy hovering Shade, O venerable Bede! 
The saint, the scholar, from a circle freed 
Of toil stupendous, in a hallow’ed seat 6 
Of leaniing, where thou heard’st the bil¬ 
lows beat 

On a wild coast, rougli monitors to feed 
Perpetual industry. 8ublime Recluse! 
The recreant .soul, that dares to shun the 
debt 10 

Imjxxscd on human kind, must first forget 
Thy diligence, thy \mrela.\ing u.se 
Of a long life; and, in the hour of death. 
The last dear service of thy i>assing 
Ijreath * ! 

XXIV. 

SAXON MONASTERIES, AND LIGHTS AND 
SHADES OF THE RELIGION. 

By s\ich examples moved to unlx)ught 
pains, 

The people work like congregated Ix^es; 
Eager to Iniild the quiet Fortresses 
Where Piety, as they believe, obtains 
From Heaven a frrncru/ blessing; timely 
rains 5 

Or needful sunshine; pix>si)ero\is enter¬ 
prise. 

Justice and ixjacclx>ld faith ! yet also 
rise 

The .sacred Structures for less doubtful 
gains. 

Tlie Sensual tliink witli I'overence of the 
palms 

Which the chaste Votaries seek, beyond 
the grave; 10 

If penance redeemable, thence alms 
Flow to the poor, and freedom to the slave; 
And if full oft the Sanctuary save 
Lives black with guilt, ferocity it calms. 



XoT sedentary all: tlieiv are who roam 
To scatter seeds of life on barbarous 
shores; 

Or quit with zealous step tlieir knee-worn 
floors 

* He exjiire<l dictating the Inst wonls of a 
translation of St. John s Gospel. 
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To seek the general mart of Christendom; 
Whence they, like riclily-laden merchants, 
come 5 

To their belovM cells:—or shall we saj" 
That, like the Red-cross Knight, they 
urge their way, 

To lead in memorable triumph home 
Truth, their immortal Una? Babylon, 
LearnM and \vise, hath perished utterly. 
Nor leaves her Speech one word to aid 
the sigh II 

That would lament her;—Memphis, Tyre, 
are gone 

With all their Arts,—but classic lore 
glides on 

By these Religious saved for all ix)sterity. 

XXVI. 

ALFRED. 

Behold a pupil of the monkish gouTi, 

The pious Alfred, King to Justice dear! 
Lord of the harp and liberating spear ; 
Mirror of Princes I Indigent Renown 
Might range the starry ether for a crown 
Equal to his deserts, who, like the year, 6 
Foul'S forth his bount}’, like the day doth 
cheer, 

And awes like night with mercy-tempered 
frown. 

Ease from this noble miser of his time 
No moment steals; pain narrows not his 
cares 10 

Though small his kingdom as a spark or 
gem. 

Of Alfred boasts remote Jerusalem, 

And Christian India., through her wide¬ 
spread clime, 

In sacred converse gifts with Alfred shares. 

XXVII. 

HIS DESCENDA^'TS. 

When thy great soul was freed from 
mortal chains, 

Darling of England! many a bitter 
shower 

Fell on thy tomb; but emulative power 


Flowed in thy line through undegenerate 
veins. 

The Race of Alfred covet glorious pains 5 
When dangers threaten, dangers evernew! 
Black tempests bursting, blacker still in 
^•iew! 

But manly sovereignty its hold retains; 
The root sincere, the branches bold to strive 
With the fierce temi>est, while, udthin 
the round 10 

Of their protection, gentle virtues thrive; 
As oft, ’mid some green plot of open 
ground, 

Wide as the oak extends its dewy gloom. 
The fostered hyacinths spread their pur¬ 
ple bloom. 

XXVIIT. 

INFLUENCE ABUSED. 

% 

Urged by Ambition, who ndth subtlest 
skill 

Changes her means, the Enthusiast as a 
dupe 

Shall soar, and as a hypocrite can stoop. 
And turn the instruments of good to ill. 
Moulding the credulous people to his \vill. 
Such Dcnstan from its Benedictine 

coop 6 

Issues the master Mind, at whose fell 
swoop 

The chaste affections tremble to fulfil 
Their purposes. Behold, pre-signified, 
The Might of spiritual sway! his 

thoughts, his dreams, 10 

Do in the supernatural world abide : 

So vaunt a throng of Followers, filled 
with pride 

In what they see of virtues pushed to 
extremes, 

And sorceries of talent misapplied- 

XXIX. 

DANISH CONQUESTS. 

Woe to the Crowm that doth the Cowl 
obey^! 

Dissension, checking arms that would 
restrain 

The incessant Rovers of the northern main. 


» See Note, p. 921. 


a See Note, p. 921. 
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Helps to restore and spread a Pa^^an 
sway: 

But Gospel-truth is potent to allay 5 
Fierceness and rage; and soon the cruel 
Dane 

Feels, through the influence of her gentle 
reign, 

His native superstitions melt away. 

Thus often, when thick gloom the east 
o'ershrouds, 

The full-orbed Moon, slow-climbing, doth 
appear 10 

Silently to consume the heavy clouds; 
Hoxo no one can resolve ; but every eye 
Around her sees, while air is hushed, 
a clear 

And widening circuit of ethereal sky. 

XXX. 
canl'te. 

X PLEASANT music floats along the ^fere. 
From Monks in Ely chanting service high, 
While-as Cam'ite the King is rowing by: 
“My Oarsmen,” quoth the mighty King, 
"draw near, 

That we the sweet song of the Monks 
may hear! ” 5 

He listens (all past conq\iests and all 
schemes 

Of future vanishing like empty dreams) 
Heart-touched, and haply not without a 
tear. 

The Royal Minstrel, ere the choir is still, 
While his free Barge skims the smooth 
flood along, 10 

Gives to that rapture an accordant 
Rhyme ^ 

0 suffering Earth ! l)o thankful; sternest 
clime 

And nidest age are subject to the thrill 
Of heaven-descended Piety and Song. 

XXXI. 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

The woman-hearted Confessor prepares 
The evanescence of the Saxon line. 

Hark ! ’tis the tolling Oirfe>V ’—the stars 
shine; 

1 Which is still extant 


But of the lights that cherish household 
cares 

And festive gladness, bums not one that 
dares ^ 

To twinkle after that dull stroke of thine. 
Emblem and instrument, from Thames to 
Tyne, 

Of force that daunts, and cunning that 
ensnares! 

Yet as the terrors of the lordly bell. 

That quench, from hut to palace, lamps 
and fires, jo 

Touch not the tapers of the sacred quires; 
Even so a thraldom, studious to expel 
Old laws, and ancient customs to derange. 
To Creed or Ritual brings no fatal change. 

XXXII. 

(Composed Published 18S7.1 

Coldly we spake. The Saxons, over* 
powered 

By wrong triumphant through its own 
excess, 

From fields laid waste, from house and 
home devoured 

By flames, look up to heaven and crave 
redress 

From God’s eternal justice. Pitiless 5 
Though men be, there are angels that can 
feel 

For wounds that death alone has (>ower 
to heal. 

For penitent guilt, and innocent distress. 
And has a Champion risen in arms to tr^ 
His Country’s virtxie, fought, and breathes 
no more; 10 

Him in their hearts the people canonise; 
And far above the mine’s most precious ore 
The least small pittance of bare mould 
they prize 

Scooped from the sacred earth where his 
dear relics lie. 

XXXIII. 

THE COUNCIL OF CLERMONT. 

“And shall,” the Pontiff asks* "profane¬ 
ness flow 

FromNazareth—source of Christian piety* 
From Bethlehem, from the Mounts of 
Agony 
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And glorified Ascension? Warriors, go, 
With prayers and blessings we your path 
will sow; 5 

Like Moses hold our hands erect, till ye 
Have chased far off by righteous victory 
These sons of Amalek, or laid them 
low! ”— 

“God tviLLETH IT,” the whole assembly 
cry; 

Shout which the enraptured multitude 
astounds! 10 

The Council-roof and Clermont’s towers 
reply j— 

“God willeth it,” from hill to hill re¬ 
bounds, 

And, in awe-stricken Countries far and 
nigh. 

Through “Nature’s hollow arch” that 
voice resounds 

XXXIV. 

CRUSADES. 

The turbaned Race are poured in thicken¬ 
ing swarms 

Along the west; though driven from 
Aquitaine, 

The Crescent glitters on the towers of 
Spain; 

And soft Italia feels renewed alarms; 

The scimitar, that yields not to the 
charms 5 

Of ease, the narrow Bosphorus mil dis¬ 
dain ; 

Nor long (that crossed) would Grecian 
hills detain 

Their tents, and check the current of 
their arms. 

Then blame not those who, by the* 
mightiest lever 

Known to the moral world, Imagination, 
Upheave, so seems it, from her natural 
station 11 

All Christendom:—they sweep along (was 
never 

So huge a host!)—to tear from the Un¬ 
believer 

The precious Tomb, their haven of sal¬ 
vation. 

* The decision of this council was beUeTe<l to 
be instantly known in remote parts of Europe. 


XXXV. 

RICHARD I. 

Redoubted King, of courage leonine, 

I mark thee, Richard ! urgent to equip 
Thy warlike person with the staff and 
scrip; 

I watch thee sailing o’er the midland 
brine; 

In conquered Cyprus see thy Bride 
decline 5 

Her blushing cheek, love-vows ui>on her 
lip, 

And see love-emblems streaming from thy 
ship. 

As thence she holds her way to Palestine. 
My Song, a fearless homager, would 
attend 

Thy thundering battle-axe as it cleaves 
the press 10 

Of war, but duty summons her away 
To tell—how, finding in the rash distress 
Of those Enthusiasts a subservient friend, 
To giddier heights hath clomb the Papal 
sway. 

XXXVI. 

AX IKTERDICT. 

Realms quake by turns: proud Arbitress 
of grace. 

The Church, by mandate shadowing fortli 
the power 

She arrogates o’er heaven’s eternal door. 
Closes the gates of every sacred place. 
Straight from the sun and tainted air’s 
embrace 5 

All sacred things are covered: cheerful 
mom 

Grows sad as night—no seemly garb is 
worn, 

Nor is a face allowed to meet a face 
With natural smiles of greeting. Bells 
are dumb; 

Bitches are graves—funereal rites denied; 
And in the churchyard he must take his 
bride 

Who dares be wedded! Fancies thickly 
come 

Into the pensive heart ill fortified. 

And comfortless despairs the soul benumb. 
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xxxvri. 

PAPAL ABUSES. 

As wnth the Stream our voyage we 
purstje. 

The grofyi materials of this world pre¬ 
sent 

A mar\’elloiis study of wild accident; 
Uncouth proximities of old and new; 

And bold transfigurations, more untrue 5 
(As might Ije deemed) to disciplined 
intent 

Than aught the sky's fantastic element. 
When most fantastic, offers to the view. 
Saw we not Henry scourged at Becket'a 
Shrine? 

TiO ! John self-strippe<l of his insignia:— 
crown, 10 

Sceptre and mantle, sword and ring, laid 
down 

At a proud Legate’s feet! The si>ear8 that 
lino 

Baronial halls the opprobrious insult 
feel; 

And angry Ocean roars a vain appeal. 

XXXVIII. 

SCKXE IN VENICE. 

Br.ACK Demons hovering o’er his niiti-ed 
head, 

To Ciesar’s Successor the Pontiff spake; 
“Ere I absolve thee, stoop! that on thy 
neck 

Levelled with earth this foot of mine may 
treiul.” 

Then he, who to the altar had been led, 5 
He, whoso strong arm the Orient could 
not check. 

He, who had held the Soldan at his 
l^eck, 

8tooi>od, of all glory disinherited. 

And even the common dignity of man I— 
Ama7.emenb strikes the crowd: while 
many turn 10 

Tlieir eyes away in sorrow, others bum 
With scorn, invoking a vindictive ban 
From outraged Nature; but the sense of 
most 

In abject sympathy with power is lost. 


XXXIX. 

PAPAL DOMINION. 

Unless to Peter’s Chair the viewless wind 

Must come and ask permission when to 
blow, 

^Vhat further empire would it have? 
for now 

A ghostly Domination, unoonfined 

As that by dreaming Bards to Love 
assigned, 5 

Sits there in sober tnith—to raise the low, 

Perplex the wise, the strong to over¬ 
throw ; 

Through earth and heaven to bind and to 
unbind !— 

Resist—the thunder q\iails thee!—crouch 
—rebuff 

Shall bo thy recomi>onsc! from land to 
land 10 

The ancient thrones of Christendom are 
stuff 

For occupation of a magic wand, 

And ’tis the Pope that wdolds it:— 
whether rough 

Or smooth his front, our world is in his 
hand ! 


PART IL 

TO THE CLOSE OF THE TROUnLF.vS IN 
THE REION OF CHARLES I. 

I. 

[Composc<l Published 1845.] 

How soon—alas! did Man, created pure— 

By Angels guarded, do\nate from the line 

Prescribed to dutywoefnl forfeiture 

He mode by Avilful breach of law diWno. 

With like perverseness did the Church 
abjure 5 

Obedience to her Lord, and haste to 
twne, 

’Mid Heaven-bom flowers that shall for 
aye endure, 

Weeds on whose front the world had 
fixed her sign. 

0 Man,—if with thy trials thus it fares, 

If good can smooth the way to evil choice, 
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From all rash censure be the mind kept 
free; 11 

He only judges right who weighs, com¬ 
pares, 

And, in the sternest sentence which his 
voice 

Pronounces, ne’er abandons Charity. 

IL 

[Composed ?.—Published 1845.1 
From false assumption rose, and fondly 
hailed 

By superstition, spread the Papal power; 
Yet do not deem the Autocracy prevailed 
Thus only, even in error’s darkest hour. 
She daunts, forth-thundering from her 
spiritual tower 5 

Brute rapine, or mth gentle lure she tames. 
Justice and Peace through Her uphold 
their claims; 

And Chastity finds many a sheltering 
bower. 

Kealm there is none that if controlled or 
sway’d * 

By her commands partakes not, in degree. 
Of good, o’er manners arts and arms, 
diffused: ii 

Yes, to thy domination, Roman See, 

Tho’ miserably, oft monstrously, abused 
By blind ambition, be this tribute paid. 

HI, 

CISTERTLAJf MONASTERY. 
'^Here Man more purely lives, less aft 
doth /all. 

More promptly rises, walks with stricter 
heed. 

More safely rests, dies happier, is freed 
Earlier from cleansing fires, and gains 
withal 

A hrightcrcrow'n^f—-Oi\ 3’onCistertianwall 
That confident assurance may be read ; 6 
And, to like shelter, from the world have 
fled 

Increasing multitudes. The potent call 
Doubtless shall cheat full oft the heart’s 
desires; 

Yet, while the rugged Age on pliant knee 
Vows to rapt Fancy humble fealty, ii 

1 See Note, p. 921. 


A gentler life spreads round the holy 
spires; 

Where’er they rise, the sylvan waste 
retires, 

And aery harvests crown the fertile lea. 

IV. 

[Composed ?.—Published 1835.] 

Deplorable his lot who tills the ground. 
His whole life long tills it, ^vith heartless 
toil 

Of villain-service, passing with the soil 
To each new Master, like a steer or hound. 
Or like a rooted tree, or stone eartli* 
bound; 5 

But mark how gladly, through their own 
domains, 

The Monks relax or break these iron 
chains; 

While Merej’, uttering, through their 
voice, a sound 

Echoed in Heaven, cries out, “Ye Chiefs, 
abate 

Tliese legalized oppressions! Man—wliose 
name *0 

And nature God disdained not; Man— 
whose soul 

Christ died for—cannot forfeit his high 
claim 

To live and move exempt from all control 
Which fellow-feeling doth not mitigate V 

V. 

MONKS AND SCHOOLMEN. 

Record we too, with just and faithful pen, 
That many hooded Cenobites there aiv, 
Who in their private cells have yet a care 
Of public quiet; unambitious Men. 
Counsellors for the world, of piercing ken; 
Whose fervent exhortations from afar 6 
Move Princes to their dutj% i>eaceor war; 
And oft-times in the most forbidding den 
Of solitude, with love of science strong, 
How patiently the yoke of thought they 

How subthv glide its finest threads along! 
Spirits that crowd the intellectual sphere 
With mazy boundaries, as the astronomer 
With orb and cycle girds the starry 
throng. 
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VI, 

OTHER BENEFITS. 

And, not in vain embodied to the sight, 
Religion finds even in the stern retreat 
Of feudal sway her own appropriate seat; 
From the collegiate pomps on Windsor’s 
height 

Down to the humbler altar, which the 
Knight ^ 

Aiifl his Retainers of the embattled hall 
8eek in domestic oratory small, 

For prayer in stillness, or the chanted 
rite; 

Then chiefly dear, when foes are planted 
round. 

Who teach the intrepid guardians of the 
place— lo 

Hourly exposed to death, witli famine 
worn, 

And suffering under many a perilous 
wound— 

How sad would be their durance, if for¬ 
lorn 

Of offices dispensing heavenly grace! 

VII. 

CONTINUED. 

And what melodious sounds at times 
prevail! 

And, ever and anon, how bright a gleam 
Fours on the surface of the turbid Stream! 
What heartfelt fragrance mingles with 
the gale 

That swells the bosom of our passing sail! 
I'or where, but on this River’s margin, 
blow g 

Those flowers of chivalry, to bind the 
brow 

Of hardihood with ^vreaths that shall not 
fail?- 

Fair Court of Fkiward ! wonder of the 
world! 

I see a raatohless blazonry unfurled lo 

Of wisdom, magnanimity, and love; 

And meekness tempering honourable 
pride; 

The Iamb is couching by the lion’s side, 
And near the flame-eyed eagle sits the 
dove. 


VIII. 

CRUSiDERS. 

Ft'RL we the sails, and pass with tardy 
oai3 

Through these bright regions, casting 
many a glance 

Upon the dream-like issues—the romance 
Of many-coloured life that Fortune pours 
Round the Crusaders, till on distant 
shores 5 

Their labours end; or they return to lie, 
The vow performed, in cross-legged effigy, 
Devoutly stretched upon they chancel 
floors. 

Am I deceived ? Or is their requiem 
chanted 

By voices never mute when Heaven un¬ 
ties 10 

Her inmost, softest, tenderest harmonies; 
Requiem which Earth takes up \\nth voice 
undaunted, 

VTien she would tell how Brave, and 
Good, and Wisei, 

For their high guerdon not in vain have 
panted! 

IX. 

[Composed 1842.—Published 1845.] 

As faith thus sanctified the warrior’s crest 
While from the Papal Unity there came, 
^Vliat feebler means had failed to give, 
one aim 

Diffused thro’ all the regions of the 
West; 

So does her Unity its power attest 5 

By works of Art, that shed, on the out¬ 
ward frame 

Of worship, glory and grace, which who 
shall blame 

Tliat over looked to heaven for final rest? 
Hail countless Temples! that so well 
befit 

Your ministry'; that, as ye rise and take 
Form spirit and character from holy 
writ, 11 

Give to devotion, wheresoe’er awake. 
Pinions of high and higher sweep, and 
make 

The unconverted soul with awe submit. 
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X. 

[Composed 1842^PubUshed 1845.] 

Where long and deeply hath been fixed 
the root 

In the blest soil of gospel truth, the Tree, 
(Blighted or scathed tho’ many branches 
be, 

Put forth to wither, many a hopeful 
shoot) 

Can never cease to Ijear celestial fruit. 5 
Witness the Church that oft-times, with 
effect 

Dear to the saints, strives earnestly to 
eject 

Her bane, her vital energies recruit. 
Lamenting, do not hopelessly repine 
When such good work is doomed to be 
undone, 10 

The conquests lost that were so hardly 
won:— ; 

All promises vouchsafed by Heaven will 
shine 

In light confirmed while years their course 
shall run, 

Confirmed alike in progress and decline. 

XI. 

TR.4.NSUBSTA_N'TIATIOX. 

Enough ! for see, with dim association 
The tapers bum; the odorous incense feeds 
A greedy flame; the pompous mass pro¬ 
ceeds ; 

The Priest bestows the appointed conse¬ 
cration ; 4 

And, while the Host is raised, its elevation 
An awe and supernatural horror breeds; 
And all the people bow their heads, like 
reeds 

To a soft breeze, in lowly adoration. 

This Valdo brooks not. On the banks of 
Rhone 

He taught, till persecution chase<l him 
thence, 

To adore the Invisible, and Him alone. 
Xor are his Followers loth to seek defence, 
’Mid woods and wilds, on Nature’s craggy 
throne. 

From rites that trample upon soul and 
sense. 


XII. 


THE VAVDOIS. 


[Composed Published 1835.] 

But whence came they who for the Saviour 
Lord , 

Have long borne witness as the Scriptures 
teach ?— 

Ages ere Valdo raised his voice to preach 
In Gallic ears the unadulterate Word, 
Their fugitive Progenitors explored 5 
Subalpine vales, in quest of safe retreats 
Where that pure Church survives, though 
summer heats 

Open a passage to the Romish sword. 

Far a-s it dares to follow. Herbs self- 


sown. 

And fruitage gathered from the chestnut- 
wood, 10 

Nourish tlie sufferei's then ; and mists, 
tliat brood 

O’er chasms with new-fallen obstacles 
bestrowii, 

Protect them; and the eternal sno^v that 
daunts 

Aliens, is God’s good winter for their 
haunts. 


XIII. 

(Composed ?.—Published 1835.] 

Praised be the Rivers, from their moun¬ 
tain springs 

Shouting to Freedom, “Plant thy bannei-s 
here!” 

To harassed Piety, “ Dismiss thy fear. 

And in our caverns smooth thy ruffled 
wings! ” 

Nor be unthanked their final lingerings— 

Silent, but not to high-souled Passion s 
_ 6 

’Mid reedy fens wide-spread and marshes 

Their own creation. Such glad wel- 

As Po was heard to give where \ enice 


Hailed from aloft those Heirs of truth 

divine i_ u 

WTio near his fountains sought obscure 

repose. 
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Yet came prepared as glorious lights to 
shine, 

Should that be needed for tlieir sacred 
Charge; 

Blest Prisoners They, whose spirits were 
at large! 

XIV. 

WALDENSES, 

Those had given earliest notice, as the 
lark 

Springs from the ground the mom to 
gratulate; 

Or rather rose the day to antedate. 

By striking out a solitary spark, 

When all the world with midnight gloom 
was dark.— - 

Then followed the Waldensian hands, 
whom Hate 

In vain endeavours to extenninate. 

Whom Obloquy pursues with hideous 
bark': 

But they desist notand the sacred fire. 
Rekindled thus, from dens and savage 
woods jQ 

gloves, handed on with never»ceasing care. 
Through courts, through camps, oVr 
limitary floods; 

Is or lacks this sea-girt Isle a timely share 
Of the new Flame, not suffered to expire. 

XV. 

ARCUBISUOP CUICHEIXY TO HEXRY V. 

“What beast in wilderness or cultured 
field 

The lively lx*auty of the leopard shows? 
What flower in meadow-ground or garden 
grows 

That to the towering lily doth not yield? 
Bet both meet only on thy royal shield! 5 
Go forth, great King! claim what thy 
birth bestows; 

Conquer the Gallic lily which thy foes 
Dare to usurp;—thou host a sworxl to 
wield. 

And Heaven will crown the right.”—The 
mitred Sire 


* See Note, p. 922, 


Thus spake—and lo! a Fleet, for Gaul 
addrest, jq 

Ploughs her bold course across the won¬ 
dering seas; 

For, sooth to say, ambition, in the breast 
Of youthful heroes, is no sullen fire. 

But one that leaps to meet the fanning 
breeze. 

XVI. 

WARS OF YORK AND LANCASTER. 

Thus is the storm abated by the craft 
Of a shrewd Counsellor, eager to protect 
The Church, whose power hath recently 
been checked, 

Whose monstrous riches threatened. So 
the shaft 

Of victory mounts higli, and blood is 
quaffed ^ 

In fields that rival Cressy and Poictiers— 
Pride to be washed away by bitter tears ! 
For deep as hell itself, the avenging 
draught 

Of civil slaughter. Yet, while temporal 
power 

Is by these shocks exhausted, spiritual 
truth 10 

Maintains the else endangered gift of life; 
Proceeds from infancy to lusty youth ; 
And. under cover of this woeful strife. 
Gathers unblighted strength from hour 
to liour. 

XVII. 

WICLIFFE. 

Once more the Church is seized with 
sudden fear, 

And at her call is Wicliffe disinhumed: 
Yea, his dry bones to ashes are consumed 
And flung into the brook that travels 
near; 

Forthwith that ancient Voice whicli 
Streams can hear 5 

Thus speaks (that Voice which walksupon 
the wind, 

Though seldom heard by busy human 
kind)— 

“As thou these ashee, little Brook! wilt 
bear 

Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 
' Of Severn, Seveni to the narrow seas, 
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Into main Ocean they, this deed accurst 
An emblem yields to friends and enemies 
How the bold Teacher’s Doctrine, sancti¬ 
fied 

By truth, shall spread, throughout the 
world dispersed.” 

XVIII. 

CORRUPTIONS OF THE HIGHER CLERGY. 

“Woe to you, Prelates ! rioting in ease 
And cumbrous wealth—the shame of your 
estate; 

You, on whose progress dazzling trains 
await 

Of pompous horses; whom vain titles 
please; 

Who will be served by others on their 
knees, 5 

Yet will yourselves to God no service 
pay; 

Pastors who neither take nor point the 
way 

To Heaven; for, either lost in vanities 
Ye have no skill to teach, or if ye know 

And speak the word-” Alas! of 

fearful things 10 

rris the most fearful when the people’s 
eye 

Abuse hath cleared from vain imaginings; 
And taught the general voice to prophesy 
Of Justice armed, and Pride to be laid 
low. 

XIX. 

ABUSE OF MONASTIC POWER. 

And what is Penance with her knotted 
thong; 

Mortification with the shirt of hair. 

Wan cheek, and knees indurated with 
prayer, 

Vigils, and fastings rigorous as long; 

If cloistered Avarice scruple not to wrong 
The pious, humble, useful Secular, 6 
And rob the people of his daily care, 
Scorning that world whose blindness 
makes her strong? 

Inversion strange! that, unto One who 
lives 

"For self, and struggles with himself alone. 


The amplest share of heavenly favour 
gives; ii 

That to a Monk allots, both in the esteem 
Of God and man, place higher than to him 
Who on the good of others builds his 
own ! 

XX. 

MONASTIC VOLUPTUOUSNESS. 

Yet more,—round many a Convent’s 
blazing fire 

Unhallowed threads of revelry are spun ; 
There Venus sits disguisM like a Nun,— 
^Vhile Bacchus, clothed in semblance of 
a Friar, 

Pours out his choicest beverage high and 
higher 5 

Sparkling, until it cannot choose but run 
Over the bowl, whose silver lip hath won 
An instant kiss of masterful desire— 

To stay the precious waste. Through 
every brain 

The domination of the sprightly juice 10 
Spreads high conceits to madding Fancy 
dear, 

Till the arched roof, with resolute abuse 
Of its grave echoes, swells a choral strain 
Whose votive burthen is—“OuB King¬ 
dom’s here!” 

XXI. 

DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES. 

Threats come which no submission may 
assuage. 

No sacrifice avert, no power dispute ; 

The tapers shall be quenched, the belfries 
mute. 

And, ’mid their choirs unroofed by selfish 
rage. 

The warbling ^vTen shall find a leafy cage; 
The gadding bramble hang her purple 

fruit; ^ 

And the green lizard and the gilded ne^vt 
Lead unmolested lives, and die of age. 
The owl of evening and the woodland fox 
For their abode the shrines of Waltham 

choose: f 

Proud Glastonbury can no more refuse 
To stoop her head before these desperate 
shocks— 
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She wliose high pomp displaced, as story 
tells, 

Arimathean Joseph’s wattled cells. 

xxir. 

THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Teik lovely Nun (submissive, but more 
meek 

Through saintly habit than from effort 
duo 

To unrelenting mandates that pursue 
With equal wrath the steps of strong and 
weak) 

Goes forth—unveiling timidly a cheek 5 
Suffused with blushes of celestial hue. 
While througli the Convent's gate to o|)en 
view 

Softly she glides, another home to seek. 
Not Iris, issuing from her cloudy shrine. 
An Apparition more divinely brijght! 10 
Not more attractive to the dazzled sight 
Th(xse watery glories, on the stomiy brine 
Poured forth, while summer suns at dis¬ 
tance shine, 

And the green vales lie hushed in solxu* 
light! 

XXIIT. 

C0NTiNU>:n. 

Ykt many a Novice of tho cloistral shade. 
And many chained by von-a, with eager 
glee 

The warrant hail, exulting to be free; 
Like shi|>s before whose keels, full long 
embayed 

In iKjlar ice, propitious winds have made 
Unl(xjked*for outlet to an open sea, 6 

Their liquid world, for bold discovery, 

In all her quarters temptingly displayed! 
Hoi>e guides the young; but when the old 
must pass 

The threshold, wliither shall they turn to 
find 10 

The hospitality—the alms (alas ! 

Alms may be needed) which that House 
Ixistowed ? 

Can they, in faith and worshi|>, train the 
mind 

To keep this new and questionable road? 


xxrs". 

SAINTS. 

Y?; too, must fly lx;fore a chasing hand, 
Angels and Saints, in every hamlet 
mourned! 

Ah ! if the old idolatry be spumed, 

Ijct not your rwliant Sliapes desert the 
Land: 

Her adoration was not 5'our demand, 5 
The fond heart proffered it—the servile 
heart; 

And therefore are ye summoned to de¬ 
part, 

Michael, and thou, St. George, whose 
flaming brand 

Tlie Dragon quelletl; and valiant Mar¬ 
garet 9 

Whase rival sword a like Opponent slew; 
And rapt Cecilia, seraph-haunted Queen 
Of hannony; and weeping Magdalene, 
W'ho in the penitential desert met 
Gales swet't as those that over Kden 
blew! 


THE VIKGIN. 

^lOTHKH! whoso virgin bosom was un- 
crost 

With the least shade of thought to sin 
allied; 

Woman! above all women glorified, 

Our tainted nature’s stflitary boast; 

Purer than foam on central ocean tost; 5 

brighter than eastern skies at daybreak 
strewn 

With fancied roses, than the unblemished 
moon 

Before her wane begins on heaven's blue 
const; 

Thy Imago falls to earth. Yet some, I 
ween, 

Not unforgiven tho suppliant knee might 
l)end, lo 

As to a visible Power, in which did 
blend 

All that was mixed and reconciled in 
Thee 

Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 

Of high with low, celestial with terrene 1 
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XXVI. 

APOLOGY. 

Not utterly unworthy to endure 
Was the supremacy of crafty Rome; 

Age after age to the arch of Christendom 
Aerial keystone haughtily secure ; 
Supremacy from Heaven transmitted 
pure, 5 

As many hold; and, therefore, to the 
tomb 

Pass, some through' fire—and by the scaf¬ 
fold some— 

Like saintly Fisher, and unbending More. 
“Lightly for both the bosom’s lord did 
sit 

Upon his throne;” unsoftened, undis¬ 
mayed lO 

By aught that mingled wth the tragic 
scene 

Of pity or fear; and More’s gay genius 
played 

With the inoffensive sword of native udt, 
Than the bare axe more luminous and 
keen. 

XXVII. 

IMAGINAXn'E REGRETS. 

Deep is the lamentation ! Not alone 
From Sages justly honoured by mankind ; 
But from the ghostly tenants of the >vind, 
Demons and Spirits, many a dolorous 
groan 

Issues for that dominion overthrouni: 5 

Proud Tiber grieves, and far-off Ganges, 
blind 

As liis own worshippers: and Nile, re¬ 
clined 

Upon liis monstrous um, the farewell 
moan 

Renews. Through every forest, cave, and 
den. 

Where frauds were hatched of old, hath 
sorrow past— 10 

Hangs o’er the Arabian Prophet’s native 
Waste, 

Where once his airy helpers schemed and 
planned 

’Mid spectral lakes bemocking thirsty 
men, 

And stalking pillars built of fieyy sand. 


XXVI 11 . 

REFLECTIONS. 

Grant that by this unsparing hurricane 
Green leaves with yellow mixed are tom 
away, 

And goodly fruitage with the mother- 
spray ; 

’Twere madness—wished we, therefore, to 
detain. 

With hands stretched forth in mollified 
disdain, 5 

The “trumpery” that ascends in bare 
display— 

Bulls, pardons, relics, cowls black, white, 
and grey— 

Upwhirled, and flying o’er the ethereal 
plain 

Fast bound for Limbo Lake. And yet 
not choice 

But habit rules the unreflecting herd, 10 
And airy bonds are hardest to disown ; 
Hence, with the spiritual sovereignty 
transferred 

Unto itself, the Crown assumes a voice 
Of reckless mastery, hitherto unknown. 

XXIX. 

TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

But, to outweigh all harm, the sacred 
Book, 

In dusty sequestration wrapt too long, 
Assumes the accents of our native tongue; 
And he who guides the plough, or wields 
the crook. 

With understanding spirit now may look 
Upon her records, listen to her song, 6 
And sift her laws—much wondering that 
the wrong. 

Which Faith has suffered. Heaven could 
calmly brook. 

Transcendent Boon ! noblest that earthly 
King 

Ever bestowed to equalize and bless lo 
Under the weight of mortal wretched¬ 
ness ! 

But passions spread like plagues, and 
thousands w ild 

With bigotry shall tread the Offering 
Beneath their feet, detested and defiled. 
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XXX. 

THE POINT AT ISSUE. 

[Composed ?.—Published 1827.] 

For what contend the wise?—for no¬ 
thing less 

Than tliat the Souh freed from the bonds 
of Sense, 

And to her God restored by evidence 
Of things not seen, drawn forth from 
their recess, 

Root there, and not in forms, her holi¬ 
ness ;— 5 

For Faith, which to the Patriarchs did 
disiKmse 

Sure gxiidance, ere a ceremonial fence 
Was nee<lful round men thirsting to 
transgress 

For Faith, more perfect still, with which 
•the Lord 

Of all, himself a Spirit, in the youth lo 
Of Christian aspiration, deigned to fill 
The temples of their hearts who, with his 
word 

Informed, were resolute to do his will. 
And worship him in spirit and in truth. 

' XXXI. 

EDWARD VI. 

“SwEKT is the holiness of Youth”—so 
felt 

Time-honoure<l Chaucer speaking through 
that Lay 

By which the Prioress beguiled the way, 
And many a Pilgrim’s rugged heart did 
melt. 

Hadst thou, loved Bard! whose spirit 
often dwelt 5 

In the clear land of vision, but foreseen 
King, child, and seraph, blended in the 
mien 

Of pious Edward kneeling as he knelt 
In meek and simple infancy, what joy 
For universal Christendom had thrilled 
Thy heart! what hoi)es inspired thy 
geni\is, skilled, 11 

(0 great Precursor, genuine morning Star) 
The lucid shafts of reason to employ, 
Piercing the Papal darkness from afar! 


XXXII. 

EDWARD SIGNING THE WARRANT FOR 
THE EXECUTION OF JOAN OF KENT. 

The tears of man in various measure 
gush 

From various sources; gently overflow 
From blissful transport some—from clefts 
of woe 

Some with ungovernable impulse rush; 
And some, coeval with the earliest blush 
Of infant passion, scarcely dare to show 6 
Their pearly lustre—coming but to go; 
And some break forth when others’ sor¬ 
rows crush 

The sympathising heart. Nor these, nor 
yet 

The noblest drops to admiration known. 
To gratitude, to injuries forgiven— ii 

Claim Heaven’s regard like waters that 
have w’ct 

The innocent eyes of youthful Monarchs 
driven 

To pen the mandates nature doth disown. 

XXXIII. 

REVIVAL OF POPERY, 

(Coin|>osed Publlshwl 1827,] 

The saintly Youth has censed to r\ile, 
discroNvned 

By \mrelenting Death. O People keen 
For change, to whom the new looks al¬ 
ways green! 

Rejoicing did they cast upon the ground 
Their Gods of wood and stone; and, at 
the sound 5 

Of counter-proclamation, now are seen, 
(Proud triumph is it for a sullen Queen !) 
Lifting them up, the worship to confound 
Of the Most High. Again do they in¬ 
voke 

The Creature, to the Creatiire glory 
give; 10 

.\gain with frankincense the altars smoko 
Like those the Heathen served; and mass 
is sung; 

And prayer, man’s rational prerogative, 
Runs through blind channels of an un- 
kno>vn tongxie. 
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XXXIV. 


LAT] 




ER AND RIDLEY. 


[Composed ?.—Published 1827.] 


Then, ’mid the ghastly ruins of the fire, 
Behold the unalterable heart entire, 
Emblem of faith untouched, miraculous 
attestation 


How fast the Marian death-list is un¬ 
rolled ! 

See Latimer and Ridley in the might 
Of Faith stand coupled for a common 
flight! 

One (like those prophets whom God sent 
of old) 

Transfigured', from this kindling hath 
foretold 5 

A torch of inextinguishable light; 

The Other gains a confidence as bold ; 
And thus they foil their enemy’s despite. 
The penal instruments, the shows of 
crime, 

Are glorified while this once-mitred pair 
Of saintly Friends the “murthereris chain 
partake, it 

Corded, and burning at the social stake 
Earth never \vitnessed object more sub¬ 
lime 

In constancy, in fellowship more fair! 

XXXV. 

CRANMER. 

Outstretching flameward his upbraided 
hand 

(O God of mercy, may no earthly Seat 
Of judgment such presumptuous doom 
repeat!) 

Amid the shuddering throng doth Cran- 
mer stand; 

Finn as the stake to which with iron 
band 5 

His frame is tied; firm from the naked 
feet 

To the bare head. The victory is com¬ 
plete ; 

The shrouded Body to the Soul’s com¬ 
mand 

Answere Avith more than Indian forti¬ 
tude, 

Through all her nerves with finer sense 
endued, lo 

Till breath departs in blissful aspiration: 


XXXVI. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE TROUBLES OF 
THE REFORMATION. 

Aid, glorious Martyrs, from your fields 
of light. 

Our mortal ken t Inspire a perfect trust 
(While we look round) that Heaven’s de¬ 
crees are just: 

Wliich few can hold committed to a fight 
That shows, ev’n on its better side, the 
might 5 

Of proud Self-will, Rapacity, and Lust, 
’Mid clouds enveloi)ed of i)oleinic dust, 
\Vhich showers of blood seem rather to 
incite 

Than to allay. Anathemas are hurled 
From both sides; veteran thunders (the 
brute test lo 

Of truth) are met by fulminations new— 
Tartarean flags are caught at, and un¬ 
furled— 

Friends strike at friends—the flying shall 
pursue— 

And Victory sickens, ignorant where to 
rest! 

XXXVII. 

ENGLISH REFORMERS IN EXILE. 

Scattering, like birds escaped the fowl¬ 
er’s net, 

Some seek with timely flight a foreign 
strand; 

Most happy, re-assembled in a land 
By dauntless Luther freed, could they 
forget 

Their Country’s woes. But scarcely have 

they met, ,5 

Partners in faith, and brothers in distress, 
Free to pour forth their common thank¬ 
fulness. 

Ere hope declinestheir union is beset 
With speculative notions rashly sown. 


2 For tbe belief in this fact, see tbe contem¬ 
porary Hiatoriana 


1 See Note, p. 922. 
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Whence thickly-sprouting growth of poi¬ 
sonous weeds; lo 

Their forms are broken staves; their 
passions, steeds 

Tfjat master them. How enviably blest 
Is he who can, by help of grace, enthrone 
The jjeace of God wnthin his single 
breast! 

XXXVIII. 

ELIZABETH. 

Hail, Virgin Queen 1 o'er many an en¬ 
vious bar 

Triumphant, snatched from many a trea¬ 
cherous wile! 

All hail, sage Lady, whom a grateful Isle 
Hath blest, respiring from that dismal 
war 

Stilled by thy voice! But quickly from 
afar 5 

Defiance breathes with more malignant 
aim; 

And alien storms with home-bre<l fer¬ 
ments claim 

Portentous fellowship. Her silver car, 
By sleepless prudence ruled, glides slow¬ 
ly on; 

Unhurt by violence, from menaced taint 
Emerging pure, and seemingly more 
bright: 11 

Ah ! wherefore yields it to a foul con¬ 
straint 

Black as the clouds its beams dispersed, 
while slione, 

By men and angels blest, the glorious 
light? 

XXXIX. 

EMINENT REFORJIERS. 

Methinks that I could trip o’er heaviest 
soil, 

Light as a buoyant bark from wave to 
wave, 

Were mine the tnisty staff that Jewel 
gave 

To youthful Hooker, in familiar style ’ 
The gift exalting, and with playful 
smile *: 5 

I See Note, p 921 


For thus equipped, and bearing on his 
head 

The Donor’s farewell blessing, can he 
dread 

Tempest, or length of way, or weight of 
toil?— 

More sweet than odours caught by him 
who sails 

Near spicy shores of Araby the blest, 10 
A thousand times more exquisitely sweet, 
The freight of holy feeling which we meet, 
In thoughtful moments, wafted by the 
gales 

From fields where good men walk, or 
bowers wherein they rest. 

XL. 

THE SAME. 

Holy and heavenly Spirits as they are* 
Spotless in life, and eloquent as wise, 
With what entire affection do they prize 
Their Church reformed ! labouring with 
earnest care 

To l)afHe aft that may her strength im¬ 
pair ; 5 

That Church, the unperverted Gospel’s 
seat; 

In their afflictions a diWne retreat; 
Source of their liveliest hope, and tender- 
est prayer!— 

The truth exploring with an equal mind. 
In doctrine and communion they have 
sought 10 

Firmly between the two extremes to 
steer; 

But theirs the wise man’s ordinary lot, 

To trace right courses for the stubborn 
blind, 

And prophesy to ears that will not hear. 

XLI. 

DISTRACTIONS. 

Men, who have ceased to reverence, soon 
defy 

Their forefathers; lo! sects are foTme<l| 
and split 

With morbid restlessnessthe ecstatic fit 
Spreads wde; though special mysteries 
multiply, 
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The Saints must govern is their common 
cry; 5 

And so they labour, deeming Holy Writ 
Disgraced by aught that seems content to 
sit 

Beneath the roof of settled Modesty. 

The Romanist exults; fresh hope he 
draws 

From the confusion, craftily incites 10 
The overweening, personates the mad— 
To heap disgust upon the worthier Cause: 
Totters the Throne ; the new-born Church 
is sad. 

For every wave against her peace unites. 

XLII. 

GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

Fear hath a hundred eyes that all agree 
To plague her beating heart; and there is 
one 

(Nor idlest that!) which liolds com¬ 
munion 

With things that were not, yet were 
meant to be. 

A-ghast ^vithin its gloomy cavity 5 

That eye (which sees as if fulfilled and done 
Crimes that might stop the motion of the 
sun) 

Beholds the horrible catastrophe 
Of an assembled Senate unredeemed 
From subterraneous Treason’s darkling 
power: 10 

Merciless act of sorrow infinite ! 

Worse than the product of that dismal 
night, 

"When gushing, copious as a thunder¬ 
shower. 

The blood of Huguenots through Paris 
streamed. 

XLIII. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

THE JUNG-FRAU AND THE FALL OF THE 
RHINE NEAR SCHAFFHAUSEN. 

The Virgin-Mountain ^ wearing like a 
Queen 

A brilliant crown of everlasting snow, 

1 The Jung-frau. 


Sheds ruin from her sides; and men 
below 

Wonder that aught of aspect so serene 
Can link with desolation. Smooth and 

green, ^ 5 

And seeming, at a little distance, slow. 
The waters of the Rhine; but on they 
go 

Fretting and whitening, keener and more 
keen; 

Till madness seizes on the whole wide 
Flood, 

Turned to a fearful Thing whose nostrils 
breathe 10 

Blasts of tempestuous smoke—wherewith* 
he tries 

To hide himself, but only magnifies ; 

And doth in more conspicuous torment 
^\'rithe, 

Deafening the region in his ireful mood. 

XLIV. 

TROUBLES OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 

Even such the contrast that, where’er we 
move, 

To the mind’s eye Religion doth pre¬ 
sent ; 

Now with her own deep quietness con¬ 
tent; 

Then, like the mountain, thundering from 
above 

Against the ancient pine-trees of the 
grove 5 

And the Land’s humblest comforts. Now 
her mood 

Recalls the transformation of the flood. 
Whose rage the gentle skies in vain re¬ 
prove, 

Earth cannot check. O terrible excess 
Of headstrong will! Can this be Piety? 
No—some fierce Maniac hath usurped her 

name; ” 

And scourges England struggling to lie 

Her p^e destroyed ! her hopes a wilder¬ 
ness I 

Her blessings cursed—her glory turned to 
shame! 
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XLV. 

LAUD ^ 

Prejudged by foes determined not to spare» 
An old weak Man for vengeance throwm 
aside. 

Laud, "in the painful art of dying” tried, 
(Like a poor bird entangled in a snare 
Whose heart still flutters, though his 
wings forbear 5 

To stir in useless struggle) hath relied 
On hope that conscious innocence sup¬ 
plied, 

•And in his prison breathes celestial air. 
Why tarries then thy chariot? ^V^lerefo^o 
stay, 

O Death! the ensanguined yet triumphant 
wheels, lo 

^Vhich thou prepar’st, full often, to convoy 
(What time a State with madding faction 
reels) 

The Saint or Patriot to the world that heals 
All wounds, all perturbations doth allay? 

XLVI. 

AFFLICTIONS OF ENGLAND. 

Harp ! couldst thou venture, on thy 
\x)lde8t string, 

The faintest note to echo which tho blast 
Caught from the hand of Moees as it 
passed 

O’er Sinai’s top, or from the Shepherd- 
king, 

Karly awake, by Siloa’s brook, to sing 5 
Of drea<l Jehovah ; then should wood and 
waste 

Hear also of that name, and mercy cast 
Off to the mountains, like a covering 
Of which the Lord was weary. Weep, 
oh! weep, 

Weep with the good, beholding King and 
Priest ' lo 

Despised by that stem God to whom they 
raise 

Their suppliant hands; but holj' is the 
feast 

He keejieth; like the firmament his w'aj's : 
His statutes like the chambers of the deep. 


* Sco Note, p. &2i 


PART m. 

FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE PRE¬ 
SENT TDIES. 

I. 

I SAW the figure of a lovely Maid 
Seated alone beneath a darksome tree. 
Whose fondly-overhanging canopy 
Set off her brightness witli a pleasing shade. 
No Spirit was she; that my heart be- 
trayed, 5 

For she was one I loved exceedingly ; 

But while I gazed in tender reverie 
(Or was it sleep that wdth my Fancy 
played ?) 

The bright cprporeal presence—form and 
face— 

Remaining still distinct grew thin and 
rare, 10 

Like sunny mistat length the golden 
hair, 

Shni^e, limits, and heavenly features, keep¬ 
ing pace 

Each w ith the other in a lingering race 
Of dissolution, melted into air, 

II. 

PATRIOTIC SYMPATHIES. 

Last night, without a voice, that Vision 
spake 

Fear to my Soul, and sadness which 
might seem 

Wholly dissevered from our present 
theme; 

Yet, my belov^d Country ! I partake 
Of kindred agitations for thy sake; 5 

Thou, too, dost visit oft my midnight 
dream; 

Thy glory meets mo wdth the earliest 
l)eam 

Of light, which tells that Morning is 
awake. 

If aught impair thy beauty or destroj’, 

Or but forbode destruction, I deplore 10 
With filial love tho sad vicissihido; 

If thou hast fallen, and righteous Hea¬ 
ven restore 

Tho prostrate, then my spring-time ia 
renewed. 

And sorrow bartored for exceeding joy. 
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III. 

CHARLES THE SECOND. 

Who comes—with rapture greeted, and 
caressed 

W itli f ran tic love—his kingdom to regain ? 
Him Virtue’s Nurse, Adversity, in vain 
Received, and fostered in her iron breast: 
For all she taught of hardiest and of best, 
Or would have taught,by discipline of pain 
And long privation, now dissolves amain, 
Or is remembered only to give zest 
To wantonness.—Away, Circean revels ! 
But for what gain ? if England soon 
must sink zo 

Into a gulf which all distinction levels— 
That bigotry may swallow the good name. 
And, ^vith that draught, the life-blood: 
misery, shame, 

By Poets loathed; from which Historians 
shrink I 

IV. 

LATITUDINARIANISM. 

Yet Truth is keenly sought for, and the 
wind 

Charged with rich words poured out in 
thought’s defence; 

Whether the Church inspire that elo¬ 
quence, 

Or a Platonic Piety confined 
To the sole temple of the inward mind; 5 
And One there is whobuilds immortal lays. 
Though doomed to tread in solitary ways, 
Darkness before and danger’s voice behind; 
Yet not alone, nor helpless to repel 
Sad thoughts; for from above the starry 
sphere 10 

Come secrets, whispered nightly to his ear; 
And the pure spirit of celestial light 
Shines tlirough his soul—“that he may 
see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 

V. 

Walton’s book of lives. 
There are no colours in the fairest sky 
So fair as these. The feather, whence the 
pen 

Was shaped that traced the lives of these 
good men, 


Dropized from an Angel’s wing. With 
moistened eye 

We read of faith and purest charity 5 
In Statesman, Priest, and humble Citizen: 
Oh could we copy their mild virtues, then 
VTiat joy to live, what blessedness to 
die! 

Methinks their very names shine still and 
bright; 

Apart—like glow-worms on a summer 
night; 10 

Or lonely tapers when from far they fling 
A gmiding ray; or seen—like stars on high, 
Satellites burning in a lucid ring 
Around meek Walton’s heavenly memory. 

VI. 

CLERICAL INTEGRITY. 

Nor shall the eternal roll of praise reject 
Those Unconforming; whom one rigorous 
day 

Drives from their Cures, a voluntary prey 
To povertj’, and grief, and disi'espect, 
And some to want—as if by tempests 
^v^ecked 5 

On a wild coast; how destitute! did They 
Feel not that Conscience never can be¬ 
tray, 

That i>eace of mind is Virtue’s sure effect. 
Their altars they forego, their homes they 
quit, 

Fields which they love, and paths they 
daily trod, 10 

And cast the future upon Providence; 

As men the dictate of whose inward sense 
Outweighs the world; whomself-deceiving 
wit 

Lures not from what they deem the cause 
of God. 

VII. 

PERSECUTION OF THE SCOTTISH COVE¬ 
NANTERS. 

[Composed ?.—Published 1827.] 

When Alpine Vales threw forth a sup¬ 
pliant cry, 

The majesty of England interposed 
And the sword stopped; the bleeding 
wounds were closed; 

And Faith preserved her ancient purity. 
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How little boots that precedent of good, 5 
Scorned or forgotten, Tliou canst testify, 
For England's shame, O Sister Realm! 
from wood, 

I^roimtain, and moor, and crowded street, 
where lie 

Tlie headless martyrs of the Covenant, 
Slain by Compatriot-protestants that 
draw 10 

From councils senseless as intolerant 
Tlieir warrant. Bodies fall by wild sword- 
law ; 

But who would force the Soul tilts with a 
straw 

Against a Champion cased in adamant. 

VIIT. 

Acgrinwi- of thk bishops. 

A voic'f; from long-exix;cting thousands 
sent, 

Shatters the air, and troubles tower and 
spire; 

For Justice hath aUsolved the innocent, 
And Tyranny is balked of her desire: 

L'p, down, the buvsy Thames—rapid os 
fire 5 

Coui-sing a train of guni>owdor— it went, 
.‘Vml trunsiK)rt finds in every street a vent, 
Till the whole City rings like one vast 
quire. 

'I’ho Fatliei-« urge the People to l>e still, 
^^’it!l outstretched hands and earne.sT 
speech—in vain ! 10 

Yea, many. Imply wont to entertain 
Small reverence for the mitre’s offices, 
.Vnd to Religion’s self no friendly will, 

A Prelate's blessing ask on bended knees. 

IX. 

WILLIAM THK TIIIRP. 

Calm as an under-current, strong to draw 
Millions of waves into itself, and run, 
From sea to sea, impervious to the sun 
And i)loughing storm, tho spirit of Nassau 
(Swerves not, how blest if by religious 
awo 5 

Swayed, aiul thereby enabled to contend 
With tho wide world’s c*ommotions) from 
its end 


Swerves not—diverted by a casual law. 
Had mortal action e’er a nobler scoi)e? 

Tho Hero comes to liberate, not defy ; 10 
And while he marches on with steadfast 
hope, 

Conqueror beloved ! expected anxiously ! 
The vacillating Bondman of the Pope 
Shrinks from the vertlict of his* steadfast 
eye. 

X. 

OllLKiATIONS OF CIVIL TO RELIGIOUS 

LIBERTY. 

Ungratkki'L Countr.v, if thou e’er forget 
Tho sons who for thy civil rights have 
bled ! 

How, like a Roman, Sidney bowed his 
head. 

Ami Russell's milder blood tho scaffold 
wet; 

But these Imd fallen for profitless regret 5 
Had not thy holy Church her champions 
hred, 

And claims from otlier worlds inspirited 
The star of Lil>ertj' to rise. Nor yet 
(Grave this within thy heart!) if spiritual 
things 

Be lost, through apathy, or sc*oni, or fear, 
Shalt thou thj’ humbler franchises sup* 

IX)rt, 11 

However hardly wou or justly dear: 
What came from heaven to heaven by 
nature clii»gs, 

And, if dissevered thence, its course is 
short. 

XI. 

SACHEVKREL. 

[Coinposwl PubUshcil 1827.] 

A SUDDEN conflict rises from tho swell 
Of a proud slavery met by tenets strained 
In Eil)erty's behalf. Fears, true* or 
feignetl, 

Spread through all ranks; and lo! tho 
Sentinel 

Who loudest rang his pulpit ’larum bell, 
Stands at tho Bar, absolved by female 
eyes 6 

Mingling their glances with grave flat* 
tenies 
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Lavished on Him —that England may 
rebel 

Against her ancient virtue. High and 
Low, 

■\Vatchwords of Party, on all tongues are 
rife; lo 

As if a Church, though sprung from 
heaven, must owe 

To opposites and fierce extremes her 
life,— 

Not to the golden mean, and quiet flow 
Of truths that soften hatred, temper 
strife. 

XII. 

[Composed ?.—Published 1827.] 

Down* a swift Stream, thus far, a bold 
design 

Have we pursued, with livelier stir of 
heart 

Than his who sees, borne forward by the 
Khine, 

Tlie living landscapes greet him, and 
depart; 

Sees spires fast sinking—up again to start! 
And strives the towers to number, that 
recline 6 

O'er the dark steeps, or on the horizon line 
Striding ndth shattered crests his eye 
athwart. 

So have we hurried on with troubled 
pleasure: 

Henceforth, as on the bosom of a stream 
That slackens, and spreads wide a watery 
gleam, 11 

We, nothing loth a lingering course to 
measure, 

May gather up our thoughts, and mark at 
leisure 

How widely spread the interests of our 
theme. 

XIII. 

ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY IN AMERICA. 

I.—THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

[Composed 1842.—Published: vol. of 1842.] 

Well worthy to be magnified are they 
^\^lo, ^^'ith sad hearts, of friends and 
country took 

A last farewell, their loved abodes forsook, 


And hallowed ground in which their 
fathers lay; 

Then to the new-found World explored 
their way, 5 

That so a Church, unforced, uncalled to 
brook 

Ritual restraints, within some sheltering 
nook 

Her Lord might worship and his word 
obey 

In freedom. Men they were who could 
not bend ; 

Blest Pilgrims, surely, as they took for 
guide lo 

A will by sovereign Conscience sancti¬ 
fied ; 

Blest while their Spirits from the woods 
ascend 

Along a Galaxy that knows no end, 

But in His glor3* who for Sinners died. 

XIV. 

II. CONTINUED. 

[Composed 1842.—Publishc<l: vol. of 1842.] 

From Rite and Ordinance abused they 
fled 

To Wilds where both were utterly un¬ 
known ; 

But not to them had Providence fore- 
sho^vn 

What benefits are missed, what evils 
bred. 

In worship neither raised nor limited 5 

Save by Self-will. Lo ! from that distant 
shore, 

For Rite and Ordinance, Piety is led 

Back to the Land those Pilgrims left of 
yore, 

Led by her ovm free choice. So Truth 
and Love 

By Conscience governed do their steps 

Fathers ! your Vii-tues, such the power 
of grace, 

Their spirit, in your Children, thus ap- 
prove. 

Transcendent over time, unbound by 
place, 

Concord and Charity in circles move. 
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XV. 

III. CO>'CLUDEr).—AMERICA>’ EPISCO¬ 
PACY. 

[Composed 1842.—Publislicd : toI. of 1842.] 

Pathiots informed witli Apostolic light 
Were they who, when their Country h.id 
Ijeen freed, 

Bowing ^\^th reverence to tlio ancient 
creed. 

Fixed on tlic frame of England's Church 
their sight. 

And strove in filial love to retinite 5 
^Vhat force ha<i severed. Thence they 
fetched the seed 

Of Christian unitj’, and won a meed 
Of praise from Heaven. To Thee, O 
saintly White, 

Patriarch of a wide-spreading family, 
Kemotest lands and unborn times sliall 
turn, lo 

Whether they would restore or build—to 
Thee, 

A.S one who rightly taught how zeal should 
bum. 

As one who drew from out Faith's holiest 
um 

The purest stream of patient Energy. 

XVI. 

[Composed ?,—Publl-shcd 1845.] 

I*iSHops and Priests bless6d are ye, if 
deep 

(A.S yours aliove all offices is high) 

Ilt'ep in your hearts the sense of duty lie; 
Charged as ye are by Christ to fee<l and 
keep 

From wolves your portion of His cliosen 
.slieep: 

Labouring as ever in your Master's sight. 
Making your hardest task your best 
delight, 

What perfect glory ye in Heaven sliall 
reap!— 

But in the solemn Office which ye sought 
And undertook prenionished, if unsound 
"V our practice prove, faitlilcss though but 
in thought, n 

Bishops and iViests, think what a gulf 
profound 


j Awaits you then, if they were rightly 
taught 

Who framed the Ordinance by your livea 
disowTied! 

XVII. 

PLACES OF M'ORSHIP. 

A.S star that shines dependent upon star 
, Is to the sky while we look up in love; 

I As to the deep fair ships wliich though 
they move 

Seem fixed, to eyes that watch them from 
afar; 

As to the sandy desert fountains are, 5 
With palm-groves shaded at wide inter¬ 
vals, 

"Whose fruit around the sun-bumt Native 
falls 

Of roving tired or desultory war— 

Sucli to this British Isle her Christian 
Fanes, 

Each linked to each for kindred serxdces j 
Her Spires, her Steeple-towers wth 
glittering vanes n 

I Far-kenned, her Chapels lurkingT among 
1 trees, 

' Where a few villagers on bonded knees 
^ Find solace which a busy world disdain.s. 

XVIII. 

PASTORAL CHARACTER. 

A GF.NI.\L hearth, a hospitable Ixiard, 
j And a refined rusticity, belong 
To the neat mansion, where, his flock 
^ among, 

I The leamcHl Pastor dwells, their watchful 
Lord. 

Though meek and patient os a sheathM 
sword; 5 

Tho\igh pride's least lurking tho\ight 
appear a wrong 

I To human kind; though peace bo on his 
! tongue, 

\ Gentleness in his heart—can earth affoixl 
Such genuine state, pro-eminonco so free. 
As when, arraj’tnl in Christ's authority, 10 
Ho from the pulpit lifts his awful hand; 
Conjtires, implores, and labours all he can 
For re-subjecting to divine command 
The stubborn spirit of rebellious man ? 
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XIX. 

THE LITURGY. 

Yes, if the intensities of hope and fear 
Attract us still, and passionate exercise 
Of lofty thoughts, the way before us lies 
Distinct udth signs, through which in set 
career, 

As through a zodiac, moves the ritual 
year 5 

Of England’s Church; stupendous mys¬ 
teries ! 

Which whoso travels in her bosom eyes, 
As he approaches them, ^vith solemn 
cheer. 

Upon that circle traced from sacred story 
We only dare to cast a transient glance, 
Trusting in hope that Others may ad¬ 
vance 11 

With mind intent ujx)n the King of 
Glorj', 

From his mild advent till his countenance 
Shall dissipate the seas and mountains 
hoary. 

XX. 

BAPTISM. 

[Composed ?.—Published 1827.] 

Dear be the Church that, watching o’er 
the needs 

Of Infancy, provides a timelj*^ shower 
^Vhose virtue changes to a Christian 
Flower 

A Growth from sinful Nature's bed of 
weeds!— 

Fitliest beneath the sacred roof proceeds 5 
The ministration ; while parental Love 
Looks on, and Grace descendeth from 
above 

As the high service pledges now, now 
pleads. 

There, should vain thoughts outspread 
their wings and fly 

To meet the coming hours of festal mirth. 
The tombs—which hear and answer that 
brief cry, ii 

The Infant’s notice of his second birth— 
Rocall the wandeiing Soul to sympathy 
With what man hopes from Heaven, yet 
fears from Earth. 


XXI. 

SPONSORS. 

[Coniposcd ?.—Published 1832.] 

Father ! to God himself we cannot give 
A holier name ! then lightly do not bear 
Both names conjoined, but of thy spiritual 
care 

Be duly mindful; still more sensitive 
Do Thou, in truth a second Mother, stri\ e 
Against disheartening custom, that by 
Thee 6 

Watclied, and with love and pious in¬ 
dustry 

Tended at need, the adopted Plant may 
thrive 

For everlasting bloom. Benign and pure 
This Ordinance, whether loss it would 
supply, 10 

Prevent omission, help deficiencj', 

Or seek to make assurance doubly sure. 
Shame if the consecrated Vow be found 
An idle form, the Word an empty soundl 

XXII. 

CATECHISING. 

From Little do\vn to Least, in due degree. 
Around the Pastor, each in new-wrought 
vest, 

Each with a vernal ix)sy at his breast. 

We stood, a trembling, earnest Company ! 
With low soft murmur, like a distant bee, 
Some spake, by thought-perplexing feaiv^ 
betrayed; 6 

And some a bold unerring answer made: 
How fluttered then thy anxious heart for 
me, 

Beloved Mother! Thou whose happy 
hand 

Had bound the flowers I wore, with faith¬ 
ful tie: _ 

Sweet flowers! at whose inaudible com- 

mand 

Her countenance, phantom-like, doth I'e- 
appear: 

O lost too early for the frequent teai', 

And ill requ ited by tins lieartfelt sigh ^! 

1 Sc© Bishop Wordsworth’s Sfemoirg of Wil¬ 
liam Wordsicorth, L, 8; aud The Prelude, 
Bk. A'., a 256-298.-ED. 
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XXIII. , 

CONFIRMATION. 

(Coini»'SC<l ’.—Published 1827.] ; 

The Yoiing-ones gathered in from liill [ 
and dale. 

With holiday delight on every brow: 

'Tis i).ast away; far other thoughts pre¬ 
vail ; 

For they are taking the baptismal Vow 
UiX)n their conscious selves; their own 
lipssi)eak 5 

The solemn i)romise. Strongest sinews 
fail, 

And many a blooming, many a lovely, 
cheek 

lender the holy fear of God turns pale; 
While on each head his lawn-robed 
servant lays 

An apostolic haiul, an<i with prayer seals 
The Covenant. The Omniixjtent will 
raise 1 1 

Their feeble Souls; and In'ar with his 
regrets 

Who, looking round the fair nssen>blag«s 
feels 

Tljat ere the Sun goes down their child- i 
hood sets. 

XXIV. 

CONFIRMATION CONTINUED. 

[Composed Publlshc<l 1827.] ' 

T SAW a Mother’s eye intensely bent 
ViX)n a Maiden trembling as she knelt; 

Tn and for whom the pious Mother felt 
Things that wo j\idge of by a light too 
faint: 

Tell, if ye may, some star-crowned Muse, 
or Saint! 5 

Tell what rushed in, from what she wa.s 
relieved— 

Then, when her Child the hallowing touch ' 
received, 

And such vibration through the Mother 
went 

Tliat tears burst forth amain. Did gleams 
api)ear ? 

Oi)enod a vision of that blissful place xo 


Where dwells a Sister-child? And was 
power given 

Part of her lost One’s glory back to trace 
Even to this Rite? For thus Nhc knelt, 
and, ere 

The summer-leaf had faded, passed to 
Heaven. 

XXV. 

SACRAMENT. 

[Composed Published 1627.J 

By chain yet stronger must the Soul be 
tied: 

One duty more, last stage of this ascent, 
Brings to thy food, mysterious Sacra¬ 
ment ! 

The Offspring, haply at the Parent’s side; 
But not till Tiiey, with all that do abide 5 
In Heaven, have lifted up their hearts to 
laud 

And magnify the glorious name of Goil, 
Fountain of Grace, wliuse Son for sinners 

died. 

Ye, who have dtily weighetl the summons, 
I>au.so 

No longer: ye, wliom to tlie saving rite 10 
The Altar calls; come early under law.s 
That can secure for you a iwth of liglit 
Tlirough gloomiest shade; put on (nor 
dre:ul its weight) 

.Vnnour divine, and conquer in your 
cause! 

XXVI. 

THE MARRIAOE CEREMONY. 

[Couiiwscd ISll-PublishLxl 1845.] 

The Vested Priest before tlie Altar 
stands; 

Approach, come gladly, yo prepartxl, in 
sight 

Of God and chosen friends, your troth to 
plight 

With the symbolic ring, and willing 
liands 

Solemnly joined. Now sanctify the Imnds 
O Father!—to the Espoused thy blessing 
(five, 6 

Tliat mutually assisted they may live 
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Obedient, as here taught, to thy com¬ 
mands. 

So prays the Church, to consecrate a Vow 
“The which would endless matrimony 
make; ” lo 

Union that shadows forth and doth par¬ 
take 

A mystery potent human love to endow 
With heavenly, each more prized for the 
other’s sake; 

Weep not, meek Bride! uplift thy timid 
brow. 

XXVII. 

THANKSGIVING AFTER CHILDLIKTH. 

[Composed 1842 (?).—Published 1845.] 

Woman ! the Power who left His throne 
on high, 

And deigned to wear the robe of flesh we 
wear, 

The Power that thro’ the straits of 
Infancy 

Did pass dependent on maternal care. 

His own humanity with Thee ^v^ll share, 5 
Pleased with the thanks that in His 
People’s eye 

Thou offerest up for safe Delivery 
From Childbirth’s perilous throes. And 
sliould the Heir 

Of thy fond hopes hereafter walk inclined 
To courses fit to make a mother rue 10 
That ever he was born, a glance of mind 
Cast upon this observance may renew 
A better will; and, in the imagined view 
Of thee thus kneeling, safety he may find. 

XXVIIT. 

VISITATION OF THE SICK. 
[Composed 1842 (?).—Published 1845.] 

The Sabbath bells renew the inviting 
peal; 

Glad music ! yet there be that, worn wth 
pain 

And sickness, listen where they long have 
lain, 

In sadness listen. With maternal zeal 
Inspired, the Church sends ministers to 
kneel S 


Beside the afflicted; to sustain with 
prayer. 

And soothe the heart confession hath laid 
bai-e— 

That pardon, from God’s throne, may set 
{ its seal 

I On a true Penitent. When breath departs 
From one disburthened so, so comforted, 
His Spirit Angels greet; and ours be 
hope II 

That, if the Sufferer rise from liis sick¬ 
bed, 

Hence he will gain a firmer mind, to cope 
With a bad world, and foil the Tempter's 
art.s. 

XXIX. 

THE COMMINATION SERVICE. 

[Composed 1842 {?).—Published 1845 ] 

Shun not this Rite, neglected, 3'ea ab¬ 
horred. 

By some of unreflecting mind, as calling 
Man to cuise man, (thought monstrous 
and appalling). 

Go thou and hear the threatenings of tlie 
Lord ; 

Listening within his Temple see his .sword 
Uirsheathed in wrath to strike tlie of¬ 
fender’s head, 6 

Thy own, if sorrow for thy .sin l>e dead, 
Guilt unrepented, pardon uniinplored. 
Two aspects bears Truth needful for 
salvation; 

Who knows not that? —yet would this 
delicate age 10 

Look only on the Go.spers brighter page: 
Let light and dark duly our thouglits 
employ; 

So shall the fearful words of Commiiiation 
Yield timely fruit of peace and love and 
joj-. 

XXX. 

forms of PRAYER AT SEA. 

[Composed 1842 (?).—Publishwi 1845.] 

To kneeling Worshippers no earthly floor 
Gives holier invitation than the deck 
Of a storm-shattered Vessel saved from 
Wreck 
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(W'lien all that Man could do availed no 
more) 

Jiy iliui who raiaed the Tempest and 
restrains: 5 

Happy tlio crew who this liave felt, and 
pour 

Fortli for His mercy, as the Church 
ordaliLs, 

►Solemn thaiikstfiving. Nor will they im- 
l)lore 

In vain wlio^ for a rightful catise, give 
breath 

To words the Church prescriltes aiding 
the lip 10 

For the heart s sake, ere ship with hostile 
ship 

Encounters, armed for work of pain and 
death. 

Suppliants ! the God to whom 5’our cause 
ye trust 

Will listen, and ye know that He is just. 

XXXI. 

FUNEllAJi SERVICE. 
tComiwswl 1842.—Published 1845.} 

Frosi the Baptismal ho\ir, thro’ weal and 
woe. 

The Church extends her care to thought 
and deed; 

Nor quits the Body when the Soul is 
freed, 

The mortal weight cast off to bo laid low. 

Blest Rite for him who hears in faith, 
“I know 5 

That my Redeemer liveth,”—hears each 
word 

That follows—striking on some kindred 
chord 

Deep in the thankful heartyet tears 
will flow. 

Man is (vs grass that springeth up at mom, 

Grows green, and is cut dow'n and wdther- 
eth 10 

Ere nightfall—truth that well may claim 
a sigh, 

Its natuml echo; but hope comes reborn 
At Jesu's bidding. We rejoice, “O 
Death, 

M’hei'e is thy Sting ?—O Grave, w’here is 
tljy Victory?” 


XXXII. . 

RURAL CEREMOJTY b 

Clo.sino the sacred Book which long has 
fed 

Our meditations, give we to a day 
Of annual joy one tributary lay; 

This day, when, forth by nistic mlisic 
led, 

The village Children, while the sky is red 
With evening lights, advance iu long 
array 6 

Through the still churchyard, each w’ith 
garland gay, 

That, carried sceptre-like, o’ertops the 
head 

Of the proud Bearer, To the wide church* 
door, 

Charged with these offerings which their 
fathers bore 10 

For decoration in the Papal time, 

Tile innocent Procession softly moves:— 
The spirit of Laud is pleased in heaven's 
pure clime, 

And Hooker’s voice the spectacle ap* 
proves! 

XXXIII. 

REGRETS, 

Would that our scrupulous Sires bad 
dared te leave 

Loss scanty measure of those graceful 
rites 

And usages, W’hoso duo return invites 
A stir of mind too natural to deceive; 
Giving to Memory help when she w'ould 
weave 5 

A crown for Hoi>e !—I dread the boasted 
lights 

That all too often are but fiery blights, 
Killing the bud o'er which in vain we 
grieve. 

Go, seek, wdien Christmas snows discom* 
fort bring, 

The counter Spirit found in some gay 
church 10 

Green with fresh holly, every pew a 
perch 


» Soo Note, p. 928, 
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In which the linnet or the thrush might 
sing, 

hlerry and loud and safe from pr 3 dng 
search. 

Strains offered only to the genial Spring. 

XXXIV. 

MUTABILITY. 

From low to high doth dissolution climb, 
And sink from high to low, along a 
scale 

Of awful notes, whose concord shall not 
fail; 

A musical but melancholy chime, 

Wliich they can hear who meddle not 
udth crime, 5 

Nor avarice, nor over-anxious care. 

Truth fails not; but her outward forms 
that bear 

The longest date do melt like frosty rime. 
That in the morning whitened hill and 
plain 

And is no more; drop like the tower 
sublime 10 

Of yesterday, which royally did wear 
His cro^vn of weeds, but could not even 
sustain 

Some casual shout that broke the silent 
air, 

Or the unimaginable touch of Time. 

XXXV. 

OLD ABBEYS. 

hloN’ASTic Domes! following my doum- 
ward way, 

Untouched by due regret I marked your 
fall! 

Now, ruin, beauty, ancient stillness, all 
Disi>ose to judgments temr>erate as we lay 
On our past selves in life’s declining day; 
For as, by discipline of Time made wise, 
V e learn to tolerate the infirmities 
And faults of others—gently as he may. 

So M'ith our own the mild Instructor deals, 
Teaching us to forget them or forgive. 10 
Pencrsely curious, then, forbidden ill 
^^^^y should we break Time’s charitable 
seals? 

Once ye were holy, ye are holy still; 

Your spirit freely let me drink, and live. 


XXXVI. 

EMIGRAJfT FRENCH CLERGY. 

[Composed ’.—Published 1827.] 

Even while I speak, the sacred roofs of 
France 

Are shattered into dust; and self-exiled 
From altars threatened, levelled, or de¬ 
filed. 

Wander the Ministers of God, as chance 
Opens a way for life, or consonance 5 
Of faith invites. More welcome to no land 
The fugitives than to the British strand. 
Where priest and layman with the vigil¬ 
ance 

Of true compassion greet them. Creed 
and test 

Vanish before the unreserved embrace 10 
Of catholic humanity:—distrest 
They came,—and, while the moral tem¬ 
pest roars 

Throughout the Country they have left 
our shores 

Give to their Faith a fearless resting- 
place. 

XXXVII. 

CONGRATULATION. 

Thus all things lead to Chariti', secured 
By THE5I who blessed the soft and happy 
gale 

That landward urged the great Deliverer’s 
sail. 

Till in the sunny bay his fleet was 
moored! 

Propitious hour! had we, like them, 
endured 5 

Sore stress of apprehension^ with a mind 
Sickened by injuries, dreading worse de¬ 
signed, 

From month to month trembling and un¬ 
assured. 

How had we then rejoiced ! But we have 
felt, 

As a loved substance, their futurity: 10 

Good, which they dared not hope for, we 
have seen;___ 

1 See Note, p. W3. . 
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A State wJiose pencrous will tliro\igh 
earth is dealt; 

A State—which, balancing herself be¬ 
tween 

Licence and slavish order, dares Ik? free. 

XXXVIII. 

NEW CHURCHES. 

But lil)crty, and trium])hs on the Main, 

And Laurelled armies, not to be with¬ 
stood— 

What serve they? if, on transitory good 

Intent, and sedulous of abject gain, 

The State (ah, surely not prest^rved in 
vain!) 5 

Forbear to shape due channels which tlic 
Flood 

Of sacred truth may enter—till it brood 

O’er the wide realm, as o’er the Egyptian 
plain 

The all-sustaining Nile. No more—the 
time 

Is conscious of her want; through 
England's bounds, 10 

In rival haste, the wished-for Temples 
rise! 

I hear their sabbath bells’ harmonious 
chime 

Float on the breeze—the heavenliest of 
all sounds 

That vale or hill prolongs or multiplies! 


CHURCH TO BE ERECTED. 

Be this the chosen site; the virgin sod, 
Moistened from ago to ago by dowy eve. 
Shall disappear, and grateful earth receive 
Tlie corner-stone from hands that bviild 
to God. 

Yon reverend hawthorns, hardened to 
the rod 5 

Of w'inter storms, yet budding cheerfully; 
Those forest oaks of Druid memory, 

Sliall long survive, to shelter the Abodo 
Of gonuino Faith. Where, haply, ’mid 
this band 

Of diiisies, shepherds sate of yoro and 
wove 10 

May-garlands, there let the holy altar 
stand 


For kneeling adoration;—while—above, 
Broods, visibly portrayed, the mystic 
Dove, 

That shall protect from blasphemy the 
Land. 

XL. 

CONTINUED.* 

Mine ear has rung, my spirit sunk sub¬ 
dued. 

Sharing the strong emotion of the crowd. 
When each pale brow to dread hosannas 
bowed 

While clouds of incense mounting veiled 
the rood. 

That glimmered like a pine-tree dimly 
viewed 5 

Through Alpine vapours. Such appal¬ 
ling rite 

Our Church prepares not, trusting to the 
might 

Of simple truth with grace divine imbued; 
Yet will wo nut conceal the precious 
Cross, 

Like men ashamed: the Sun with his 
first smile xo 

Shall greet that symbol crowning the low 
Pile: 

And thefresh air of incense-breatliing mom 
Sliall w'ooingly embrace it; and green 
moss 

Creep round its arms through centuries 
imlxirn. 

XLI. 

NEW CHURCHYARD. 

% 

The encircling ground, in native turf 
arraytHl, 

Is now by solemn consecration given 
To social interests, and to favouring 
Heaven; 

And where the rugged colts their gambols 
played. 

And w’ild deer bounded through the 
forest glade, 5 

Unchecked as when by merry Outlaw 
driven, 

Shall hjunns of praise resound at mom 
and even; 

And soon, full soon, the lonely Sexton ’3 
spade 
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Shall wound the tender sod. Encincture 
small, 

But infinite its grasp of weal and woe ! 10 
Hopes, fears, in never-ending ebb and 
flow;— 

The si>ousal trembling, and the “dust to 
dust,” 

The prayei-s, the contrite struggle, and 
the trust 

That to the Almighty Father loolcs 
through all. 

XLIL 

CATHEDRALS, ETC. 

Open your gates, ye everlasting Piles! 
Types of the spiritual Church which God 
hath reared; 

Not loth we quit the newly-hallowed 
sward 

And humble altar, ’mid your sumptuous 
aisles 

To kneel, or thrid your intricate defiles, 5 
Or down the nave to pace in motion slow; 
Watching, with upward eye, the tall 
tower grow 

And mount, at every step, with living 
wiles 

Instinct—to rouse the heart and lead the 
will 

By a bright ladder to the world above. 10 
Open your gates, ye Monuments of love 
Divine! thou Lincoln, on thy sovereign 
hill! 

Thou, stately York! and Ye, whose 
splendours cheer 

Isis and Cam, to patient Science dear! 

XLIII. 

INSIDE OF king’s COLLEGE CHAPEL, 

CAMBRIDGE 

T.\x not the royal Saint ^\^th vain ex¬ 
pense. 

With ill-matched aims the Architect who 
planned— 

Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

1 Woi-dsworth appears to have witteu one at 
least of these sonnets (xliii.-xlv.), and perhaps 
wrote all three, during a visit to his brother 
Christopher {Master of Trinity) at Cambridge, 
Nov.-Dee., 1820 .—Ed. 


Of white-robed Scholars only—this im¬ 
mense 

And glorious Work of fine intelligence ! 5 
Give all thou caiist; high Heaven rejects 
the lore 

Of nicely-calculated less or more; 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the 
sens© 

These lofty pillars, spread that branching 
roof 

Self-poLsed, and scooped into ten thou¬ 
sand cells, 10 

Where light and shade repose, where 
music dwells 

Lingering—and wandering on as loth to 
die; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yield- 
eth proof 

That they were born for immortality. 

XLTV. 

THE SAME. 

What a\vful perspective! while from our 
sight 

With gradual stealth the lateral windows 

hid© 

Their Portraitures, their stone-work glim¬ 
mers, dyed 

In the soft chequerings of a sleepy light. 
Martyr, or King, or sainted Eremite, 5 
^Vlloe’er ye be, that thus, yourselves un¬ 
seen. 

Imbue your prison-bars>Wth solemn sheen, 
Shine on, until ye fade with coining 
Night !— 

But, from the arms of silence—list! O list! 
The music bursteth into second life; 10 

The notes luxuriate, every stone is kissed 
By sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy 
strife; 

Heart-thrilling strains, that cast, before 
the eye 

Of the devout, a veil of ecstasy ! 

XLV. 

CONTINUED. 

Thev dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build. Be mine, in 
hours of fear 

Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge 
her©; 
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Or throtiKh the aisles of Westminster to 
roam; 

Where bubbles burst, and folly's dancing 
foam 5 

Melts, if it cross the threshold; where the 
wreath 

Of awe-struck wisdom droops : or let my 
path 

Lead to that younger Pile, whose sky¬ 
like dome 

Hath typified by reach of daring art 
Infinit5'’s embrace; whose guardian crest, 
The silent Cross, among the stars shall 
spread 11 

As now, when She hath also seen her 
])reast 

Filled with inementos,satiate with its part 
Of grateful England’s overflowing Dead. 

XLVI. 

KJACULATIO>*. 

G LOiiY to God! and to the Power who came 
In filial duty, clothed with love divine, 
That made His human tabernacle shine 
liikeOcean burning with purpureal flame; 
Or like the Alpine Mount, that takes its 
name 5 

From roseate hues, far kenned at nu»rn 
and even. 

In hours of iwace, or when the storm is 
driven 

Along the nether region's rugged frame! 
Earth prompts—Heaven urges; let us 
seek the light 


Studious of that pure intercourse begun 10 

When first our infant brows their lustre 
won; 

So, like the ^fountain, may we grow 
more bright 

From unimpeded commerce with the Sun, 

At the approach of all-involving night. 

XLVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Why sleeps the future, as a snake en¬ 
rolled, 

Coil within coil, at noon-tide? For the 
Word 

Yields, if with unpresumptuous faith 
explored, 

Power at whose touch the sluggard shall 
unfold 

His drowsy rings. Look forth!—that 
Stream behold, 5 

That Strkaji uix)n whoso bosom we 
have passed 

Floating at case while nations havo 
effaced 

Nations and Death has gathered to his 
fold 

Long lines of mighty Kings—look forth, 
inj' Soul! 9 

(Nor in this vision bo thou slow to trust) 

The living Waters, less and less by guilt 

Stained and polluted, brighten ns they 
roll, 

Till they have reached the eternal City— 
huilt 

For the i>erf^cted Spirits of the just 1 
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[Composed 1832 .—Published 1835.] I 

Calm is the fragrant air, and loth to lose 
Day^s grateful warmth, tho’ moist with 
falling dews. 

Look for the stars, you’ll say that there 
are none; 

Look up a second time, and, one by one, 
You mark them twinkling out wth silvery 

light, 5 

And wonder how they could elude the 

sight! 

The birds, of late so noisy in their bowers. 
Warbled a while with faint and fainter 
powers, 

But now are silent as the dim-seen flowers: 
Nor does the village Church-clock’s iron 

tone 

The time’s and season’s influence diso\vn; 
Nine beats distinctly to each other bound 
In drowsy sequence—how unlike the 
sound 

That, in rough mnter, oft inflicts a fear 
On fireside listeners, doubting what they 

hear! ^5 

The shepherd, bent on rising with the sun. 
Had closed his door before the day was 

done, ■ 

And now ^vith thankful heart to bed doth 

creep. 

And joins his little children in their .sleep. 
The bat, lured forth where trees the lane 
o’ershade, 20 

Flits and reflits along the close arcade; 
The busy dor-hawk chases the white moth 
With burring note, which Industry and 

Sloth ^ , . 

Might both be pleased wth, for it suits 

them both. 

A stream is heard—I see it not, but 

know ^5 

By its soft music whence the waters flow: 


Wheels and the tread of hoofs are heard 
no more; 

One boat there was, but it yvill touch the 
shore 

With the next dipping of its slackened 
oar; 

Faint sound, that, for the gayest of the 

gay, 30 

!^Iight give to serious thought a moment a 
sway; 

As a last token of man’s toilsome day! 

11 . 

ON A HIGH PART OF THE COAST 
CF CUMBERLAND. 

Easter Sunday, April 7. 

THE author’s sixty-third BIRTH¬ 
DAY. 

[Composed April 7. 1833.—Publlsbed 1835.] 

The Sun, that seemed so mildly to retire. 

Flung back from distant climes a stream¬ 
ing fire. 

Whose blaze is now subdued to tender 
gleams. 

Prelude of night’s approach with soothing 
dreams. 

Look roundof all the clouds not one is 
mo^*ing; 5 

’Tis the still hour of thinking, feeling, 
loving. 

Silent, and steadfast as the vaulted sky, 

The boundless plain of waters seems to 

lio * ~ 

Comes that low sound from breezes rust- 

The grass-crowned headland that conceals 
the shore? 

No; ’tis the earth-voice of the mighty sea, 

Whispering how meek and gentle he 
can be! 
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Thou Power supreme ! w}io, arming to 
rebuke 

Offenders, dost put off the gracious look. 
And clotlie thyself with terrors like the 
flood j- 

Of Ocean roused into his fiercest mood, 
Whatever discipline thy Will ordain 
For the brief course that must for me 
remain; 

Teach me with quick*eared spirit to rejoice 
In admonitions of thy softest voice! 20 

Whate’er the i>ath tliese mortal feet may 
trace. 

Breathe tlirough my soul the blessing of 
thy grace. 

Glad, through a perfect love, a faith 
sincere 

I)rawn from the wisdom that begins with 
fear, 

Glad to expand; and, for a season, free 25 
I rom finite cares, to rest absorbed in 
Thee! 

III. 

(BY THE SEA-SIDE.) 

[(’omiH)scI ISSS.—Puhn^hcd 1S35.1 

TitK sun is couched, the sea-fowl gone to 
rest, I 

And the wild .storm hath somewliere found 
a nest; 

Air shunl)er8—wave with wave no longer 
.strives, 

Only a heaving of tlio dfvp survives, 

A tell-tale motion ! soon will it be laid. 5 
And by the tide alone the water swayed.' 
Stealthy wthdrawings, intemiinglings 
mild 

Of light with shade in l>eauty reconciled_ 

Such is tlio prospect far as sight can 
range, 

Tlie .soothing recompense, tlio welcome 
change. lo 

A\'here now the shijis that drove In-fort* 
the blast. 

Threatened I>5’ angry breakers as they 
jiassed; 

And by a train of flying clouds bemocked; 
Or, in the hollow surge, at anchor roekenl 
As on a lx;d of death ? Some lodge in 
ix*ace, j - 


Saved by His care wlio bade the tempest 
cease; 

And some, too heedless of past danger, 
court 

Fresh gales to waft them to the far-off 
port; 

But near, or hanging sea and sky between, 
Not one of all those winged powers is 
f^n, 20 

Seen in lier course, nor ’mid this quiet 
heard; 

Yet oh ! how gladly would the air be 
stirred 

By some acknowledgment of thanks and 
praise. 

Soft in its temper as those vesper lays 
Sung to the Virgin while accordant 
. oars 25 

Urge the slow bark along Calabrian 
shores; 

A sea-born service through the mountains 
felt 

Till into one loved vision all things molt: 
Or like those hymns that soothe with 
graver sound 

The gulfy co.ast of Nonvay iron-bound; 30 
And, from the vrido and open Baltic, rise 
A\ ith punctual care, Lutherian harmonics. 
Hush, not a voice is here! but why repine, 
Now when the star of eve comes forth to 
shine 

On British waters with that look be- 
nign? 3- 

Yo mariners, that plough your onward 
way, 

Or in the haven rest, or sheltering bay, 
May silent thanks at least to Go<l bo given 
Withafull heart; “ourthoughtsaro/ienrd 
in heaven! ” 

IV. 

[Composed 18S4.—Published 1835.;) 

Not ill the lucid intervals of life 
That come but as a ciu’sc to party-strife; 
Not in some hour when Pleasur© with a 
sigh 

Of languor puts his rosy garland by; 

Not in the breathing-times of that poor 
slave ^ 

M ho daily piles up wealth in Mammon’s 
cave— 
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Is Nature felt, or can be; nor do words, 
\Vhich practised talent readily affords, 
Prove that her hand has touched re¬ 
sponsive chords; 

Nor has her gentle beauty iK)wer to 
move lo 

With genuine rapture and with fervent 
love 

The soul of Genius, if he dare to take 
Life’s rule from passion craved for passion’s 
sake; 

Untaught that meekness is the cherished 
bent 

Of all the truly great and all the 
innocent. 15 

But who is innocent? By grace divine, 
Not otherwise, O Nature! we are thine, 
Through good and evil thine, in just degree 
Of rational and manly sympathy. 

To all that Earth from pensive hearts is 
stealing, 20 

And Heaven is now to gladdened eyes 
revealing. 

Add every charm the Universe can show 
Through every change its aspects undex** 
go— 

Care may be respited, but not repealed; 

No perfect cure grows on that bounded 

field. 25 

Vain is the pleasure, a false calm the 
peace, 

If He, through whom alone our conflicts 
cease. 

Our virtuous hopes without relapse ad¬ 
vance, 

Come not to speed the Soul’s deliverance; 
To the distempered Intellect refuse 30 

His giacious help, or give what we abuse. 

V. 

(BY THE SIDE OF RYDAL MERE.) 
[Composed 1834.—Published 1835.] 

The linnet’s warble, sinking towards a 
close, 

Hints to the thrush ’tis time for their 
repose; 

The shrill-voiced thrush is heedless, and 
again 

The monitor revives his own sweet strain; 


But both xvill soon be mastered, and the 
copse 5 

Be left as silent as the mountain-tops, 

Ere some commanding star dismiss to rest 
The throng of rooks, that now, from twig 
or nest, 

(After a steady flight on home-bound 
wings. 

And a last game of mazy hoverings 10 

Around their ancient grove) with cawing 
noise 

Disturb the liquid music’s equipoise. 

O Nightingale ! Who ever heard thy 
song 

Might here be moved, till Fancy grows 
so strong 

That listening sense is pardonably cheated 
Where wood or stream by thee was never 
greeted. 16 

Surelj’, from fairest spots of favoured 
lands, 

W^ere not some gifts withheld by jealous 
hands. 

This hour of deepening darkness hei-e 
would be 

As a fresh morning for new harmony ; 20 
And lays as prompt would hail the daxvn 
of Night: 

A dawn she has both beautiful and bi'ight, 
When the East kindles with the full 
moon's light; 

Not like the rising sun’s impatient glow 
Dazzling the raoimtains, but an overflow 
Of solemn splendour, in mutation slow. 

■Wanderer by spring with gradual pro¬ 
gress led, 

For sway profoundly felt as widely spread; 
To king, to peasant, to rough sailor, deal*. 
And to the soldier’s trumpet-wearied ear ; 
How welcome wouldst thou be to this 
green Vale 3 ^ 

Fairer than Tempe! Yet, sweet Night¬ 
ingale ! 

Fi*om the warm breeze that beare thee on, 
alight 

At will, and stay thy migratory flight; 
Build, at thy choice, or sing, by pool or 
fount, 35 

VTio shall complain, or call thee to 
account ? 
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The wisest, happiest, of owr kind are they 
That ever walk content with Nature’s 
way, 

Go<r3 goodness—measuring bounty as it 
may; 

For whom the gravest thought of what 
they miss, 

Cliastening the fulness of a present bliss, 
Is with that wholesome office satisfied. 
While imrepining sadness is allied 
In thankful boj>oiiis to a modest pride. 


VI. 

[Coniposci 1834.-Ptibllslied 1835.] 

Soft as a cloud is yon blue Ridge—the 
Mere 

Seems firm as solid crystal, breathless, 
clear. 

And motionless ; and, to the gazer’s eye. 
Deeper than ocean, in the immensity 
Of its vague mountains and unreal sky! 5 
But, from the process in that still retreat^ 
Turn to minuter changes at our feet; 
Observe how dewy Twilight has with¬ 
drawn 

The crowd of daisies from the shaven lawn, 
And has restored to view its tender 

ifreen, jo 

That, while the sun rode high, was lost 
Ijeneath their dazzling sheen. 

—An emblem this of what the sober Hour 
Can do for minds disposed to feel its 
power! 

Thus oft, when we in vain have wished 
away 

The petty pleasures of the garish day, 15 
IVIcek eve shuts up the whole usurping 
host 

(Unbashful dwarfs each glittering at his 
post) 

And leaves the disencumljered spirit free 
To reassume a staid simplicity. 

‘Tis well—but what are helps of time 
and place, 

When wisdom stands in need of natiire’s 
grace; 

Why do good thoughts, invoked or not, 
descend. 

Like Angels from tlieir bowers, our virtues 
to befriend: 


If yet To-morrow, unbelied, may say, 

" I come to open out, for fresh display, 
The elastic vanities of yesterday ? ” 26 

VII, 

(Coniposal 1834.—Published 1836.) 

The leaves that rustled on this oak- 
croNvned hill, 

And sky that danced among those leaves, 
are still; 

Rest smooths the way for sleep; in field 
and bower 

Soft shades and dews have shed their 
blended power 

On drooping eyelid and the closing 
flower; ^ 

Sound is there none at which the faintest 
heart 

Might leap, the weakest nerve of super¬ 
stition start; 

Save when the Owlet’s unexpected scream 
Pierces the ethereal vault; and (’mid tlie 
gleam 

Of unsubstantial imagery, the dream, 10 

From the hushed vale’s realities, trans¬ 
ferred 

To the still lake) the imaginative Bird 
Seems, ’mid inverted mountains, not un¬ 
heard. 

Grave Creature!—whether, while the 
moon shines bright 

On thy wings opened wide for smoothest 
flight, 

Thou art discovered in a roofless tower. 
Rising from what may once have been a 
lady’s bower; 

Or spied where thou sitt’st moping in 
thy mew 

At the dim centre of a churchyard yew ; 
Or from a rifted crag or ivy tod 20 

Deep in a forest, thy secure abode, 

Thou giv’st, for pastime’s sake, by shriek 
or shout, 

A puzzling notice of thy whereabout— 
May the night never come, nor day Iw 
seen, 

Wlien I shall scorn thy voice or mock thy 
mien I 25 

In classic ages men perceived a soul 
Of sapience in thy aspect, headless Owl I 
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Thee Athens reverenced in the studious 
grove; 

And near the golden sceptre grasped by 
Jove, 

His Eagle's favourite perch, while round 
him sate 30 

The Gods revolving the decrees of Fate, 
Thou, too, wert present at Minerva’s side:— 
Hark to that second larum !—far and 
wide 

The elements have heard, and rock and 
cave replied. 

VIII. 

[Composed June 8, 1802.—Puldisbed 1807 ; omit¬ 
ted from edd. 1815-1832; republlsbed 1835.] 

Tliis Imp^'oinptu appeared, many years ago, 
among the Author’s poems, from which, iu 
suliscquent editions, it was excluded. It is 
reprinted at the request of the Friend in 
whose presence the lines were thrown off. 

The sun has long been set, 

The stars are out by twos and threes, 
The little birds are piping yet 
Among the bushes and trees ; 

There’s a cuckoo, and one or two thrushes, 
And a far-off wind that rushes, 6 

And a sound of water that gushes, 

And the cuckoo’s sovereign cry 
Fills all the hollow of the sky. 

Who would go “parading” 10 

In London, “ and masquerading,” 

On such a night of June 

With that beautiful soft half-moon, 

And all these innocent blisses? 

On such a night as this is ! 15 

^ IX. 

COMPOSED UPON AN EVENING OF 
EXTRAORDINARY SPLENDOUR 
AND BEAUTY. 

[Composed 1818.—Published 1820.] 


That frail Mortality may see— 

What is?—ah no, but what can be ! 

Time was when field and watery cove 
With modulated echoes rang, 10 

WTiile choirs of fervent Angels sang 
Their vespers in the grove ; 

Or, crowning, star-like, each some sove¬ 
reign height, 

Warbled, for heaven above and earth 
below, 

Strains suitable to both.—Such holy rite, 
Methinks, if audibly repeated now 16 

From hill or valley, could not move 
Sublimer transport, purer love, 

Than doth tliis silent spectacle—tlie 
gleam— 

The shadow—and the peace supreme ! 20 

II. 

Xo sound is uttered,—but a deep 
And solemn harmony pervades 
The hollow vale from steep to steep, 

And i>enetrates the glades. 

Far-distant images draw nigh, 25 

Called forth by wondrous potenc5* 

Of beamy radiance, that imbues 
Whate’er it strikes with gem-like hue.s ! 

In vision exquisitely clear, 

Herds range along the mountain side ; 30 
And glistening antlers are descried ; 

And gilded flocks appear. 

Thine is the tranquil hour, purpureal 
Eve ! 

But long as god-like wish, or hope di- 
\ine, 

Informs my spirit, ne’er can I believe 35 
That this magnificence is wholly thine ! 

—From worlds not quickened by the sun ^ 
A portion of the gift is won ; 

An intermingling of Heaven’s pomp is 
spread 

On ground which British shepherds 
tread ! 4 ° 



III. 


Had this effulgence disappeared 
With flying haste, I might have sent, 
Among the speechless clouds, a look 
Of blank astonishment; 

But ’tis endued with power to stay. 
And sanctify one closing day. 


S 


And if there be whom broken ties 


Aflflict, or injuries assail. 

Yon hazy ridges to their eyes 
Present a glorious scale. 

Climbing suffused with sunny air, 

To stop—no record hath told where ! 

Q3 
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And tempting Fancy to ascend, 

And with immortal Spirits blend ! 
—Wings at my shoulders seem to play; 
But, rooted here, I stand and gaze 50 
On those bright steps that heavenward 
raise 

Their practicable waj*. 

Come forth, ye drooping old men, look 
abroad, 

And see to what fair countries ye are 
lx)und ! 

And if some traveller, weary of his road, 
Uath slept since noon-tide on the grassy 
gro\md. 56 

Ye Genii ! to his covert speed ; 

I And wake him with such gentle heed 
As may attune his soul to me(*t the 
. dower 

I Bestowed on this transcendent liour ! 60 

lY. 

?^uch hues from their celestial Urn 
Were wont to stream l^ofore mine eye. 
Where'er it wandere<l in the morn 
Of blissful infancy. 

Tl)is glimpse of glory, why renewed? 65 
Nay, rather speak with gratitude ; 

For, if a vestige of those gleams 
ft\ir\ ived, 'twas only in iny dreams. 

Dread Bower! whom peace and calmness 
serve 

Xo less tlian Nature's threatening voice. 
If auglit unworthy be my choice, 71 
From Tiikk if I would swerve; 

Oil, let Thy grace remind me of the light 
F\ill early lost, and fruitlessly deploretl; 
Which, at tliis moment, on my waking 
sight 

Appears to shine, by miracle restored ; 
My soul, though yet confined to earth, 
l^ejoices in a second birth ! 

— Tis past, the visionary splendour fiules ; 
And night approaelies with her shades. 80 

The multiplication of inountaiii-rUlge.s 
ilc.scrlhcd at the commencement of the thlnl 
Stan/Ji of this Ode as a kind of tlacob's Ladder. 
Icjiding to Heaven, Is produced ollhcr by water}’ 
vajKiurs, or sunny InizcIn the present Instance 
by the latter cause. Allusions to the Ode en¬ 
titled “ Intimations of Immortality " {lorvudo the 
last Stanza of the foregoing Poem. 


X. 

COMPOSED BY THE SEA-SHORE. 

[Composed 1833.—Published 1846.] 

What mischief cleaves to unsubdued re¬ 
gret. 

How fancy sickens by vagtie hopes beset; 
How baffled projects on the spirit prey, 
And fruitless wishes eat the heart away. 
The Sailor knows; he best, whose lot is 
cast ^ 

On the relentless sea that holds him fast 
On chance deiwndent, and the fickle star 
Of ix)\ver, through long and melancholy 
war. 

O sad it is, in sight of foreign shores, 

Daily to think on old familiar doors, 10 
Hearths loved in childhood, and ancestral 
floors; 

Or, tossed about along a waste of foam, 

To niminnte on that delightful home 
Which with the dear Betrothed uas to 
come; 

Or came and was and is, yet meets the eye 
Never but in the world of memorj'; 16 

Or in a dream recalled, wlioso smootliest 
range 

Is crossed by knowledge, or by dread, of 
change. 

And if not sov whoso i^erfeot joy makes 
sleep 

A thing too bright for breathing man to 
keoi>. 20 

Hail to the virtues which that perilous life 
Extracts from Nature's elemental strife > 
And welcome glory won in battles fought 
As bravely os the foe was keenly sought. 
But to each gallant Captain and his crew 
A less iiniH'rious sympatliy is duci, 26 

Such as my verse now yields, while moon* 
beams play 

On the m\ite sea in this nnrufffed l>ay; 
Such as will promptly flow from every 
breast, 

AMiero good men, disapix)inted in the 
(picst 30 

Of wealth and power and honours, long 
for rest; 

Or, having kno>vn the splendours of 
success, 

Sigh for the obsouritiee of happiness. 
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XI. 

[Composed ?.—Published: voL of 1842.] 

The Crescent-moon, the Star of Love, 
Glories of evening, as ye there are seen 
With but a span of sky between— 
Speak one of you, my doubts i-eraove. 
Which is the attendant Page and which 
the Queen ? 5 

XII. 

TO THE MOON. 

COMPOSED BY THE SEASIDE,—ON THE 
COAST OF CX75IBERLAND. 

[Composed 1835.—Published 1837.] 

Wanderer ! that stoop’st so low, and 
com’st so near 

To human life’s unsettled atmosphere; 
Who lov’st with Night and Silence to 
partake, 

So might it seem, the cares of them that 
wake; 

And, through the cottage-lattice softly 
peeping, 5 

Dost shield from harm the humblest of 
the sleeping; 

What pleasure once encompassed those 
sweet names 

'Which yet in thy behalf the Poet claims, 
An idolizing dreamer as of yore !— 

I slight them all; and, on this sea-beat 
shore lo 

Sole-sitting, only can to thoughts attend 
That bid me hail thee as the Sailor’s 
Friend ; 

So call thee for heaven’s grace through 
thee made knouTi 

By confidence supplied and mercy shown, 
^Vhen not a twinkling star or beacon’s 
light 15 

Abates the perils of a stormy night; 

And for less obvious benefits, that find 
Their way, with thy pure help, to heart 
and mind; 

Both for the adventurer starting in life’s 
prime; 

And veteran ranging round from clime to 
clime. 20 


Long-baffled hope’s slow fever in his 
veins. 

And wounds and weakness oft his labour’s 
sole remains. 

The aspiring Mountains and the wind¬ 
ing Streams, 

Empress of Night! are gladdened by thy 
beams; 

A look of thine the wilderness i>ervades, 25 
And penetrates the forest’s inmost shades; 
Thou, chequering peaceably the minsters 
gloom, 

Guid’st the pale Mourner to the lost one’s 
tomb; 

Canst reach the Prisoner—to his grated 
cell 

Welcome, though silent and intangible !— 
And lives there one, of all that come and 
go 31 

On the great waters toiling to and fro, 
One, who has watched thee at some quiet 
hour 

Enthroned aloft in undisputed pow’er, 

Or crossed by vapoury streaks and clouds 
that move 35 

Catching the lustre they in part reprove— 
Nor sometimes felt a fitness in thy sway 
To call up thoughts that shun the glare 
of day, 

And make the serious happier than the 
gay? 

Yes, lovely Moon! if thou so mildly 
bright 40 

Dost rouse, yet surely in thy own despite, 
To fiercer mood the freuzj’^-stricken 
brain. 

Let me a compensating faith maintain ; 
That there’s a sensitive, a tender, part 
Which thou canst touch in every human 
heart, 45 

For healing and composure.—But as least 
And mightiest billows ever have confessed 
Thy domination ; as the whole vast Sea 
Feels through her lowest depths thyso\ e- 

reignty; . 

So shines that countenance with especial 

grace 5 ° 

On them who urge the keel her plains to 

trace 
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Furrowing it‘i way right onward. The 
most rude. 

Cut off from home and country, may have 
stood— 

Evi^n till long gazing hath l^>edimmed his 

{“ye. 

Or tlie nuitc rapture ended in a sigh— 55 
Toiurhed by accordance of thy placid 
cheer, 

With some internal lights to memory dear, 
Or fancies .stealing forth to soothe the 
breast 

Tired witli its daily sliare of earth's un¬ 
rest,— 

Gentle awakenings visitations meek ; 60 
A kindly influence whereof few will spealc, 
Though it can wet with tears the hardiest 
cheek. 

And when thy bearitj' in the .shadowy 
cave 

Is hidden, buried in its monthly grave ; 
Then, while the Sailor, ’mid an open .sea 
Swept by a favouring wind that leaves 
thought free, 66 

Paces the dock—no star perhaps in .sight, 
And nothing save the moving ship's own 
light 

To cheer the long dark hours of vacant 
night— 

C)ft \\ ith his musings does thy image blend, 
Inhismind seye thy crescent homsascend, 
And thou art still, O Moon, that Sailor's 
Friend ! 

XIII. 

TO THE MOON. 

(UYDAL.) 

(Composed 1835.—Published 1837.] 

Ql’EEN of the stars !—so gentle, so l>onign, 
Tliat ancient Fable did to thee assign, 
M'hen darkness creeping o'er thy silver 
brow 

M arned thee these upper regions to 
forego, 

Alternate empire in the shades l)elow— 5 
A Bard, who, lately near the wide-spread 
sea 

Traversc<l by gleaming ships, looked np 
to thee 


With grateful thoughts, doth now thy 
rising hail 

From the close confines of a shadowy vale. 
Glory of night, conspicuous yet serene, 10 
Nor less attractive when by glimpses 
.seen 

Through cloudy umbrage, well might that 
fair face. 

And all those attributes of modest grace. 
In days when Fancy wrought unchecked 
by fear, 

Down to the green earth fetch thee from 
thy sphere, is 

To sit in leafy woods by fountains clear ! 

O still l)eloved (for thine, meek Power, 
arc charms 

That fascinate the very Babe in arms, 
^\■hile lie, uplifted towards thee, laughs 
outright, 

Spreading his little palms in his glad 
Mother's sight) 20 

0 still beloved, once worshipped! Time, 
that frowns 

In his destructive flight on earthly crounis, 
Spares thy mild splendour; still those 
far-shot Ixjams 

Tremble on dancing waves and rippling 
stroanis 

With stainless touch, as chaste as wlien 
thy praise 25 

Was sung by Virgin-choirs in festal lays ; 
And through dark trials still dost thou 
explore 

Thy way for increase punctual as of yore, 
When teeming ^latrons—yielding to rude 
faith 

In mysteries of birth and life and death ^ 
And jiainful struggle and deliverance- 
prayed 

Of thee to visit them with lenient aid. 
What though the rites be swept away, the 
fanes 

Extinct that echoed to the votive strains; 
Yet thy mild aspect does not, cannot, 
cease 

Ijovo to promote and purity and peace ; 
And Fancy, unreproved, even yet may 
trace 37 

Faint tyi)es of suffering in thy beamless 
face. 
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Then, silent Monitress! let ns—not 
blind 

To worlds unthoiight of till the searching 
mind 40 

Of Science laid them open to mankind— 
Told, also, how the voiceless heavens de¬ 
clare 

God's glory; and acknowledging thy 
share 

In that blest charge; let us—without 
offence 

To aught of highest, holiest, influence— 
Keceive whatever good ’tis given thee to 
dispense. 46 

May sage and simple, catching with one 
eye 

The moral intimations of the sky. 

Learn from thy course, where'er their 
own be taken, 

“To look on tempests, and be never 
shaken;” 50 

To keep with faithful step the appointed 
way 

Eclipsing or eclix>sed, by night or day, 
And from example of thy monthly range 
Gently to brook decline and fatal change ; 
Meek, patient, steadfast, and with loftier 
scope, 55 

Than thy revival yields, for gladsome 
hope ! 

xrv. 

TO LUCCA GIORDAXO. 

[Composed 1846.—Published 1850.J 

Giordano, verily thy Pencil’s skill 
Hath here i)ortrayed with Nature’s hap¬ 
piest grace 

The fair Endymion couched on Latmos- 
hUl; 

And Dian gazing on the Shepherd’s 
face 

In rapture,—yet suspending her embrace. 
As not uncon-scious Avith what power the 
thrill 6 

Of her most timid touch his sleep would 
chase, 

And, with his sleep, that lieauty calm and 
still. 


Oh may this work have found its last re¬ 
treat 

Here in a Mountain-bard’s secure abode. 
One to whom, yet a School-boy, Cynthia 
showed 1I 

A face of love which he in love would 
greet. 

Fixed, by her smile, upon some rooky 
seat; 

Or lured along where green-wood paths 
he trod. 

Rydal Mount, 1S46. 

XV. 

[Composed 1846.—Published 1850] 

Who but is pleased to watch the moon on 
high 

Travelling where she from time to time 
enshrouds 

Her head, and nothing loth her Majesty 
Renounces, till among the scattered clouds 
One with its kindling edge declares that 
soon 5 

Will reappear before the uplifted eye 
A Fonn as bright, as beautiful a moon. 

To glide in open prospect through clear 
sky. 

Pity that such a promise e’er should 
prove 

False in the Issue, that yon seeming .space 
Of sky should be in truth the steadfast 
face II 

Of a cloud flat and dense, through which 
must move 

(By transit not unlike man’s frequent 
doom) 

The Wanderer lost in more determined 
gloom. 

XVI. 

[Composed 1846.—Published 1850.) 

Where lies the truth? has Man, in wis¬ 
dom’s creed, 

A pitiable doom ; for respite brief 
A care more anxious, or a heavier grief ? 
Is he ungrateful, and doth little heed 
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God s bounty, soon forgotten; or indeed, j Warbled in liearing both of earth and 
Must Man, witli labour boni, awake to I sky; lo 


sorrow 6 

When Flowers rejoice and Larks with 
ri val speed 

Spring from their nests to bid the Sun 
good morrow? 

They mount for rapture as their songs 
proclaim 


But oer the contrast wherefore heave 
a sigh? 

Like those aspirants let us soar—our aim, 

Through life’s worst trials, whether shocks 
or snares, 

A happier, brighter, purer Heaven than 
theirs. 


1 




POEMS 

COMPOSED OR SUGGESTED DURING A TOUR, IN THE SUJIMER OF 1833 ^ 

Having been prevented by the lateness of the season, in 1831, from visiting StafTa- and Iona, the 
author made these the principal objects of a short tour in the summer of 1833, of which the fol* 
lowing Series of Poems is a Memorial. The course pursued was down the Cumberland river Der¬ 
went, and to Whitehaven; thence (by the Isle of Man, where a few days wore passed) up the Frith 
of Clyde to Greenock, then to Oban, StafTa, Iona; and back towards England, by Loch Awe, luve- 
rary, Loch Goil-hcad, Greenock, and through parts of Renfrewshire, Ayrshire, and Dumfries-shire, 
to Carlisle, and thence up the river Eden, and homewards by UUswater. 


I. 

Adieu, Rydalian Laiu'els! that have 
grown 

And spread as if ye knew that days 
might come 

When ye would shelter in a happy home. 
On this fair Mount, a Poet of your owm, 
One who ne’er ventured for a Delphic 
crown 5 

To sue the God; but, haunting your green 
shade 

All seasons througli, is humbly pleased to 
braid 

Ground-flowers, beneath your guardian¬ 
ship, self-sown. 

Farewell! no Minstrels now with haiT? 
new-strung 

For summer wandering quit their house¬ 
hold bowers; lo 

Yet not for this wants Poesy a tongue 
To cheer the Itinerant on whom she 
pours 

Her spirit, while he crosses lonely moors. 
Or musing sits forsaken halls among. 

II. 

Why should the Enthusiast, journeying 
through this Isle, 

Repine as if his hour were come too late? 
Not unprotected in her mouldering state, 
Antiquity salutes him with a smile, 

’Mid fruitful fields that ring vnth jocund 
tori, 5 


And pleasure-grounds where Taste, re¬ 
fined Co-mate 

Of Truth and Beauty, strives to imitate, 
Far as she may, primeval Nature’s style. 
Fair Land ! by Time’s parental love made 
free, 

By Social Order's watchful arms em¬ 
braced; 10 

With unexampled union meet in thee. 

For eye and mind, the present and the 
past; 

With golden prospect for futurity, 

If that be reverenced which ought to 
last. 

III. 

They called Thee Mekby , England, in 
old tune; 

A happy people won for thee that name 
With envy heard in many a distant 
clime ; 

And, spite of change, for me thou keep st 
the same 

Endearing title, a responsive chime 5 
To the heart’s fond belief; though some 
tliere are 

Whose sterner judgments deem that word 

ft 

For inattentive Fancy, like the li^me 
Which foolish birds are caught with. 
Can, I ask. 

This face of rural beauty be a mask lo 
For discontent, and povertjs and crime ; 


1 The Poems of this Series were for the most ChroMlogical notes 

ne in the volume of 1885 entitled ran-ou> Rejni^ted, and ie Nos. x«XxLin.> anil 

e attached only to those pieces to which this observation does not apply. See > os. xxs il, xli 

.VI.—Kd. 
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These spreading towTis a cloak for lawless 
wll? 


Forbid it, Heaven!—and Merry Eng¬ 
land still 

Shall be thy rightful name, in prose and 
rhyme! 

IV. 

TO TUE KIVER GRETA, NEAR KESWICK. 

Greta, what fearful listening! when huge 
stones 

Rumble alojig thy bed, block after bIoc*k: 
Or, whirling with reiterated shock, 
Combat, while darkness aggravates the 
groans: 

But if thovi (like Cocytus from the moans 
Heard on his rueful margin) thence wert 
named 6 

The Mourner, thy true nature was de¬ 
famed, 

And the habitual murmur that atones 
For thy worst rage, forgotten. Oft as 
Spring 

Decks, on thy sinuous banks, her thou¬ 
sand thrones, lo 

Seats of glad instinct and love’s carol¬ 
ling. 

The concert, for the happy, then may vie 
With liveliest peals of birth-day har¬ 
mony : 

To a grieved heart the notes are benisons. 

V. 

TO THE RIVER DERWENT. 

Among the mountains were wo nursed, 
loved Stream! 

Thou near the eagle s ne.st—within brief 
sail, 

I, of his Ixjld wing floating on the gale, 
Whore thy deep voice could lull me! 
Faint the beam 

Of human life when first allowed to 
gleam ^ 

On mortal notice.—Glory of the vale. 

Such thy meek outset, with a crown, 
though frail, 

Kept in perpetual verdure by the steam 
Of thy soft breath !—Less vivid wreath 
entwned 


Nemean victors brow; less bright was 
worn, ,0 

Meed of some Roman chief—in triumph 
borne 

With captives chained; and shedding 
from his car 

The sunset splendours of a finished war 
Upon the proud enslavers of mankind ! 

VI. 

IN SIGHT OF THE TOWN OF COCKER- 

MOUTH. 

(Where the Author w>is bom, and his Fntljcr’a 

remains are laid.) 

A POINT of life between my Parent's dust. 
And yours, my buried Little-ones! am I; 
And to those graves looking habitually 
In kindred quiet I repose my trust. 

Death to the innocent is more than just, 5 
And, to the sinner, mercifully bent; 

So may I hope, if truly I repent 
And meekly l)ear the ills which >>ear I 
must: 

And You, my Offspring! that do still 
remain. 

Yet may outstrip me in the appointe<l 
race, 10 

If o'er, through fault of mine, in mutual 
pain 

We breathe<l together for a moment's 
space. 

The wrong, by love provoked, let love 
arraign, 

And only love keep in your hearts a 
place. 

VII. 

address from the SPIRIT OF COCKER- 

MOUTH CASTLE. 

“Tnou look'st upon me, and dost fondly 
think, 

Poet! that, stricken as both are by years, 
We, differing once so much, are now 
Compeers, 

Prepared, when each has stood his time, 
to sink 

Into the dust. Erewhile a sterner link 5 
United us; when thou, in boyish play. 
Entering my dungeon, didst become a prey 
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To soul-appalling darkness. Not a blink 
Of light was there;—and thus did I, thy 
Tutor, 

Make thy young thoughts acquainted 
with the grave; lo 

While thou wert chasing the ^^dnged 
butterfly 

Through my green courts; or climbing, a 
bold suitor, 

Up to the flowers whose golden progeny 
Still round my shattered brow in beauty 
wave.” 

VIII. 

nun’s well, BRIGHAM. 

The cattle crowding round this beverage 
clear 

To slake their thirst, with reckless hoofs 
have trod 

The encircling turf into a barren clod ; 
Through which the waters creep, then 
disappear. 

Bom to be lost in Derwent flowing near; 
Yet o’er the brink, and round the lime¬ 
stone cell 6 

Of the pure spring (they call it the “Nun’s 
Well,” 

Name that first struck by chance my 
startled ear) 

A tender Spirit broods—the pensive 
Shade 9 

Of ritual honours to this Fountain paid 
By hooded Votaresses with saintly cheer; 
Albeit oft the Virgin-mother mild 
Looked down with pity upon ej’es Ije- 
guiled 

Into the shedding of “too soft a tear.” 

IX. 

TO A FRIEND. 

On the banks of the Denvent. 

Pastor and Patriot!—at whose bidding 
rise 

These modest walls, amid a flock that need. 
For one who comes to watch them and 
to feed, 

A fixed Abode—keep down presageful 
sighs. 

Threats, which the unthinking only can 
despise, 5 


Perplex the Church; but be thou firm,— 
be true 

To thy first hope, and this good work 
pursue. 

Poor as thou art. A welcome sacrifice 
Dost Thou prepare, whose sign will be 
the smoke 

Of thy new hearth; and sooner shall its 
%vreaths, lo 

Mounting while earth her morning in¬ 
cense breathes, 

F rom wanderingfiendsof air receive a yoke. 
And straightway cease to aspire, than 
God disdain 

This humble tribute as ill-timed or vain. 

X. 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Lauding at the mouth of the Derwent, Work¬ 
ington. 

Dear to the Loves, and to the Graces 
vowed. 

The Queen drew back the wimple that 
she w'ore; 

And to the throng, that on the Cumbriaii 
shore 

Her landing hailed, how touchingly she 
bowed! 

And like a Star (that, from a heavy cloud 
Of pine-tree foliage poised in air, fortli 

darts, ^ 

When a soft summer gale at evening parts 
The gloom that did its loveliness enshroud) 
She smiled; but Time, the old Saturnian 
seer, 

Sighed on the wing as her foot pressed 
the strand, lo 

With step prelusive to a long array 
Of woes and degradations hand in liand— 
Weeping captivity, and shuddering fear 
Stilled by the ensanguined block of 
Fotheringay! 

XL 

STANZAS 

SUGGESTED IN A STEAMBOAT OFF SAINT 
bees’ heads, on the coast of CUM¬ 
BERLAND. 

If Life were slumber on a bed of down. 
Toil unimposed, vicissitude unknown. 
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Sad were our lot: no hunter of the hare 
Exults like him whose javelin from the lair 
Has roused the lion; no one plucks the 
rose, 5 

Whoso proffered l>eauty in safe shelter 
blows 

’Mid a trim garden’s summer luxuries, 
With joy like his who climbs, on hands 
and knees, 

For some rare plant, yon Headland of 
St. Bees. 

Thi.s independence upon oar and sail, lo 
This new indifference to breeze or gale, 
Thi.s straight-lined progress, furrowing 
a flat lea. 

And regular as if locked in certainty— 
I)ej)res8 the hours. Up, Spirit of the 
storm! 

That Courage may find something to 
I>erform; 15 

That Fortitude, whose blood disdains to 
freeze 

At Danger’s bidding, may confront the 
seas, 

Firm as the towering Headlands of 
St. Bees. 

Dread cliff of Banith ! Oiat wild wish 
may sleei), 

Bold as if men and creatures of the Deep 
Bieatlnsl the same element; too many 
wrecks 21 

Have stnick thy sides, too many ghastly 
decks 

I fast thou l(K>ked domi ui)on, that such 
a thought 

Sliould hero be welcome, and in verse 
enwrought: 

With thy stern aspect l)etter far agrees 25 
IHteraneo of thanks that wo have past 
wth ease, 

As millions thus sliall do, the Heaillands 
of St. Boes. 

Yet, wliile each useful Art augments her 
store, 

liat l>oots tho gain if Nature slunild 

lose moi'c ? 

And Wisdom, as she holds a Christian 
place 30 

In man’s intelligonco sublimed by grace? 


When Bega sought of yore the Cumbrian 
coast, 

Tempestuous winds her holy errand 
crossed: 

She knelt in prayer—the waves their 
wrath appease; 

And, from her vow well weighed in Hea¬ 
ven’s decrees, 35 

Rose, where she touched the strand, the 
Chantry of St. Bees. 

“Cruel of heart were they, bloody of 
hand,” 

WTio in these Wilds then stniggled for 
command; 

The strong were merciless, without hope 
the weak; 

Till this bright Stranger came, fair as 
day-break, 40 

And as a cresset tnio that darts its length 
Of beamy lustre from a tower of strength; 
Guiding the mariner through troubled sens, 
And cheering oft his i>eaceful reveries, 
Like tho fixed Light that crowns yon 
Headland of St. Bees. 45 

To aid the Votaress, miracdes believed 
Wrought in men’s minds, like miracles 
achieved; 

So piety took root; and Song might tell 
MTiat humanizing \drtues near her cell 
Sprang up, and .spread their fragrance 
nndo around; 50 

How savage l>osoma melted at the so\ind 
Of gospel-tnith euchaine<l in harmonies 
Wafted o'er waves, or creeping through 
close trees, 

From her religious Mansion of St. Bees. 

When her sweet Voic'e, that instrument 
of love, 55 

Was glorified, and took its place, above 
Tho silent stars, among tho angelic quire, 

I Her chantry blazed with sacrilegious fire, 
And iK'rishod utterly; hut her good deeds 
Hod aowm tho spot, that witnessed them, 
with seeds 60 

Which lay in earth expectant, till a breeze 
With quickening impulse answered their 
mute pleas, 

And lo! a statelier pile, the Abbey of 
St. Bees. 
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Tliere are the naked clothed, the hungry 
fed; i 

And Charity extendeth to the dead 65 
Her intercessions made for the soul s rest 
Of tardy penitents ; or for the best 
Among the good (wheu love might else 
have slept, 

Sickened, or died) in pious memory kept: 
Thanks to the austere and simple De¬ 
votees, 70 

Who, to that service bound by venial 
fees, 

Keep watch before the altars of St. Bees. 

Are not, in sooth, their Requiem’s sacred 
' ties 

Woven out of passion’s sharpest agonies, 
Subdued, composed, and formalized by 

art, 75 

To fix a wiser sorrow in the heart? 

Tli’e prayer for them whose hour is past 
a^\•ay 

Says to the Living, profit while ye may ! 

A little part, and that the woi‘st, he sees 
Who thinks that priestly cunning holds 
the keys 80 

That best unlock the secrets of St. Bees. 

Conscience, the timid being’s inmost light, 
Hope of the dawn and solace of the night, 
Cheers these Recluses with a steady ray 
In many an hour when judgment goes 
astray. 85 

Ah ! scorn not hastily their rule who try 
Earth to despise, and flesh to mortify; 
Consume with zeal, in wing^ ecstasies 
Of praj erand praise forget their rosaries, 
Nor hear the loudest surges of St. Bees. 90 

Yet none so prompt to succour and pro¬ 
tect 

The forlorn traveller, or sailor mecked 
On the bare coast; nor do they grudge 
the boon 

Which staff and cockle hat and sandal 
shoon 

Claim for the pilgrim: and, though elud¬ 
ings sharp 95 

May sometmies greet the strolling min¬ 
strel’s harp, 

It is not then when, swept with sportive 
ease. 


It charms a feast-daj’ throng of all de¬ 
grees. 

Brightening the ai-chway of revered St. 
Bees. 

How did the cliffs and echoing hills re¬ 
joice ICO 

\\Tiat time the Benedictine Brethren’s 
voice. 

Imploring, or commanding with meet 
pride. 

Summoned the Cliiefs to lay their feuds 
a&ide, 

And under one blest ensign serve the 
Lord 

In Palestine. Advance, indignant Sword! 
Flaming till thou from Paynim hands 
release ic >6 

That Tomb, di-ead centre of all sanctities 
Nursed in the quiet Abbey of St. Bees. 

But look we now to them whose mincU 
from far 

Follow the fortunes which they may not 
share. n® 

While in Judea Fancy loves to roam, 

She helps to make a Holy-land at home: 
The Star of Bethlehem from its sphere 
invites 

To sound the crystal depth of maiden 
rights; 

And wedded Life, through scriptural 
mj'sterie.s, 115 

Heavenward ascends with all her charities. 
Taught by the hooded Celibates of St. 
Bees. 

Nor be it e’er forgotten how by skill 
Of cloistered Arcliitects, free their souls 
to fill 

With love of God, throughout the Land 
were raised ^20 

Churches, on whose symbolic beauty 

gazed 

Peasant and mail-clad Chief with pious 
awe; 

As at this day men seeing what they 
saw. 

Or the bare UTeck of faith’s solemnities. 
Aspire to more than earthly destinies; 125 
Witness yon Pile that greets us from 
St. Bees. 
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Yet more; around those Churches, 
gathered Towns 

Safe from the feudal Castle's haughty 
frowns; 

Peaceful abodes, where Justice might 
uphold 

Her scales with even hand, and culture 
mould 130 

Tfie heart to pity, train the mind in care 
For rtiles of life, sound as the Time could 
lx?ar. 

Nor dost thou fail, thro* abject love of ease, 
Or hindrance raised by sordid purposes, 
To })ear thy part in this grx>d work, 
fet. Pees. 133 

Who with the ploughshare clove the 
barren moors, 

And to green meadows changed the 
swampy shores? 

Thinne<l the rank wockIs; and for the 
cheerful grange 

Made room where wolf and lx>ar were 
used to range? 

Who taught, and showed by deeds, that 
gentler chains 

Should bind the vassal to his lord’s 
domains? 

The thoughtful Monks, intent their God 
to please. 

For Christ’s dear sake, by human 
sympathies 

Poured from the lx)som of thy Church, 
St. Bees! 

But all availed not; by a mandate given 
Through lawless will the Brotherhood 
was driven 146 

Forth from their cells; their ancient 
House laid low 

In Reformation’s sweeping overthrow. 
But now once more the local Heart 
revives, 

The inextinguishable Spirit strives. 150 
Oh may that Power who hushed the 
stormy seas, 

And cleared a way for the first Votaries, 
Prosper the new-boni College of St. Bees! 

Alas! the Genius of our age, from Schools 
Less humble, draws her lessons, aims, and 
rules. 1-3 


To Prowess guided by her insight keen 
Matter and Spirit are as one Machine; 
Boastful Idolatress of formal skill 
She in her own would merge the eternal 
will: 

Better, if Reason’s triumphs match with 
these, 160 

Her flight before the bold credulities 
That furthered the first teaching of St, 
Bees ^ 

XII. 

IN THE CHANNEL, BETWEEN THE COAST 
OF CUMBERLAND AND THE ISLE OF 
MAN. 

R.anging the heights of Scawfell or Black- 
comb, 

In his lone course the Shepherd oft will 
pause, 

And strive to fathom the mj’sterious laws 
By which the clouds, arrayed in light or 
gloom, 

On Mona settle, and the shapes assume 5 
Of all her peaks and ridges. Wliat he 
draws 

From sense, faitli, reason, fancy, of the 
cause, 

Ho will take with him to the silent tomb. 
Or by his fire, a child upon his knee. 
Haply the untaught Philosopher may 
speak 10 

Of the strange sight, nor hide his theory 
That satisfies the simple and the meek, 
Blest in their pious ignorance, though weak 
To cope >vith Sages imdevoutly free. 

XIII. 

AT SEA OFF THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Bold words affirmed, in days when faith 
was strong 

And doubts and scruples seldom teased 
the brain. 

That no adventurer's bark had power to 
! gain 

I These shores if he approached them bent 
i on wrong; 


* See “ Excursion,'* seventh i>art; and Eccle¬ 
siastical Sketches," second pwrt, near the l>e* 
! ginning. 
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For, suddenly up-conjured from the 
Main, 5 

IklistB rose to hide the Land—tliat search, 
though long 

And eager, might be still pursued in vain. 
O Fancy, what an age was that for song ! 
Tliat age, when not by laws inanimate. 

As men believed, the waters were im- 
Iielled, lo 

The air controlled, the stai's their courses 
held; 

I>ut element and orb on acts did wait 
Of Poivers endued with visible form, in¬ 
stinct 

With will, and to their work by passion 
linked. 

XIV. 

Dksirk we pa.st illusions to recall? 

To reinstate wild Fancy, would we hide 
Truth.s whose thick veil Science has 
drawn aside? 

No,—let this Age, high as she may, instal 
In her esteem the thirst that ^\Tought 
man's fall, 5 

The universe is infinitely wide; 

And conciuering Reason, if self-glorified. 
Can nowhere move uncrossed by some 
new wall 

Or gulf of mystery, which thou alone. 
Imaginative Faith ! canst overleap, lo 

In progress toward the fount of Love,— 
the throne 

Of Power whose ministers the records 
keep 

Of periods fixed, and laws established, 
less 

Flesh to exalt than prove its nothingness. 


Just limits; but yon Tower, whose smiles 
adorn 5 

This perilous bay, stands clear of all 
offence; 

Blest work it is of love and innocence, 

A Tower of refuge built for the else 
forlorn. 

Spare it, ye waves, and lift the mariner. 
Struggling for life, into its saving arms ! 
Spare, too, the human helpei-s! Do they 
stir 11 

’Alid your fierce shock like men afraid to 
die? 

No; their dread service nerves the heart 
it warms, 

And they are led by noble Hillary.^ 

XVI. 

BY THE SEA-SHORE, ISLE OF MAX. 

Why stand we gazing on the sparkling 
Brine, 

With wonder smit by its transparency, 
And all-enraptured with its purity ?— 
Becau.se the unstained, tlxe clear, tlie 
crj'’stalline, 

Have ever in them something of benign ; 
Whether in gem, in water, or in sky, 6 
A sleeping infant’s brow, or wakeful eye 
Of a young maiden, only not divine. 
Scarcely the hand forbears to dip its palm 
For beverage drawn as from a mountain- 
well. . . 

Temptation centres in the liquid Calm ; 
Our daily raiment seems no ol>stacle 
To instantaneous plunging in, deep Sea ! 
And revelling in long embrace with thee". 

XVII. 


XV. 

ox EXTEKIXG DOUGLAS BAY, ISLE OF 

MAX. 

“ DiguuQi laudc virum Musa vetat mori.” 

The feudal Keep, the bastions of Cohom, 
Even when they rose to check or to repel 
Tides of aggressive war, oft served as 
ivell 

Greedy ambition, armed to treat with 
scorn 


ISLE OF MAN. 


A YOUTH too certain of his power to 

wade , • I 

On the smooth bottom of this clear bright 

To sight so shallow, with a bather s glee. 
Leapt from this rock, and but for timely 
aid 


See Note, p. 924. 

The sea^water on the coast of the Isle of Man 
Ingularly pure and beautiful 
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He, by the alluring element betrayed, 5 
Had perished. Tlien might Sea-nymphs 
(and •with sighs 

Of self-reproach) have chanted elegies 
Bewailing his sad fate, when he was laid 
In peaceful earth : for, doubtless, he was 
frank, 

IFtterly in himself devoid of guile ; 10 

Knew not the double-dealing of a smile; 
Nor aught that makes men’s promises 
a blank. 

Or deadly snare: and He survives to bless 
Tlie l\)wer that saved him in his strange 
distress. 

XVI ir. 

ISLK OK :man. 

Dll) pangs of grief for lenient time too 
keen, 

Grief that devouring waves had caused— 
or guilt 

Wl»ich they had witnessed, sway the man 
who built 

This Homestead, placed where nothing 
could be seen, 

No^ight heard, of ocean troubled or serene? 
A tired Ship-soldier on paternal land, 6 
That o’er the channel holds august com¬ 
mand, 

The dwelling raised,—a veteran Marine. 
He. in disgust, turned from the neigh- 
lx)uring sea 

To slum the memory of a listleea life lo 
That hung between two callings. May 
no strife 

jVIore hurtful here beset him, doomed 
though free, 

Self-doomed, to worse inaction, till his eye 
Shrink from the daily sight of earth and 
sky! 

XIX. 

BY A RKTIUED MARINER. 

A Friend of the .\uthor. 

From early youth I ploughed the restless 
Main, 

IVIy mind as restlesss and as apt to change; 
Through every clime and ocean did I range. 
In hope at length a competence to gain; 


For poor to Sea I went, and poor I still 
remain. 5 

Year after year I strove, but strove in vain, 
And hardships manifold did I endxure. 

For Fortxme on me never deigned to 
smile; 

Yet I at last a resting-place have found, 

Witli just enough life’scomfortsto procure. 
In a snug Cove on this our favoured Isle, 
A peaceful spot whei*e Nature’s gifts 
abound; 

Then sure I have no reason to complain, 
Though poor to Sea I went, and poor 
I still remain. 

XX. 

.\T BALA-SALA, ISLE OF MA>*. 

Supposed to Imj xxTlttou by a Friend. 

Broken in fortune, but in mind entire 
And sound in principle, I seek repose 
Whore ancient trees this convent-pile 
enclose \ 

In ruin beaxitiful. When vain desire 
Intrudes on peace, I pray the eternal Sire 
To cast a soxil-subduiug shade on me, 6 
Agrey-iiairod, i)enaiYe, thankful Refugee; 
A shade—but with some sparks of hea¬ 
venly fire 

Once to these cells vouchsafed. Aud 
when I note 

The old Tower’s brow yellowed os with 
the Ix'ams 10 

Of sunset over there, albeit streams 
Of stormy weather-stains that semblance 
wrought, 

I thank the silent Monitor, and say 
“Shine so, my aged brow, at all hours of 
the day! ” 

XXT. 

TYNWALD HILL. 

Once on the toj> of Tynwald's formal 
mound 

(Still marked with green turf circles 
narrowing 

Stage above stage) wo\Ud ait this Island’s 
King. 


* Rxislicn Abbey. 
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The laws to promulgate, enrobed and 
cro^vned; 

While, compassing the little mound 
around, 5 

Degrees and Orders stood, each under 
each: 

Now, like to things \vithin fate’s easiest 
reach, 

The power is merged, the pomp a grave 
has fotmd. 

Off %v*ith yon cloud, old Snafell! that 
thine eye 

Over three Realms may take its widest 
range; lo 

And let, for them, thy fountains utter 
strange 

Voices, thy \\’inds break forth in pro- 
pliecy. 

If the whole State must suffer mortal 
change. 

Like Mona’s miniature of sovereignty. 


XXII. 

Despond who will —I heard a voice ex¬ 
claim, 

“ Though fierce the assault, and shattered 
the defence. 

It cannot be that Britain’s social frame. 

The glorious work of time and provi¬ 
dence, 

Before a flying season’s rash pretence 5 

Should fall; that She, whose virtue put 
to shame, 

Wlien Europe prostrate lay, the Con¬ 
queror’s aim, 

Should perisli, self-subverted. Black and 
dense 

The cloud is; but brings that a day of 
doom 

To Liberty ? Her sun is up the while, 10 

That orb whose beams round Saxon 
Alfred shone: 

Then laugh, ye innocent Vales! ye 
Streams, sweep on, 

Nor let one billow of our heaven-blest 
Isle 

Toss in the fining wind a humbler 
plume.” 


XXIII. 

IN THE FRITH OF CLYDE, AILSA CRAG. 
During an Eclipse of tbe Sun, July 17. 

Since risen from ocean, ocean to defy. 
Appeared the Crag of Ailsa, ne’er did 
mom 

With gleaming lights more gracefully 
adorn 

His sides, or wreathe with mist his fore¬ 
head high : 

Now, faintly darkening ^vith the sun’s 
eclipse, 5 

Still is he seen, in lone sublimity. 
Towering above the sea and little ships; 
For dwarfs the tallest seem while sailing 
by, 

Each for her haven; %\uth her freiglit of 
Cai-e, 

Pleasure, or Grief, and Toil that seldom 
looks 10 

Into the secret of to-morrow’s fare; 
Though i>oor, yet rich, ^^'ithout the wealth 
of books, 

Or aught that watchful Love to Nature 
owes 

For her mute Powers, fixed Forms, or 
transient Shows. 

XXIV. 

ON THE FRITH OF CLYDE. 

In a Steamboat. 

ApRAN ! a single-crested Teneriffe, 

A St. Helena next—in shape and hue. 
Varying her crowded peaks and ndges 
blue; 

Who but must covet a cloud-seat, or skiff 
Built for the air, or ^^^ng^d Hippogriff ? 5 
That he might fly, where no one could 

pursue. 

From this dull Monster and her sooty 
crew; 

4 .nd as a God, light on thy topmost cliff. 
Impotent wish I which reason would 
despise 

If the mind knew no union of extremes. 
No natural bond between the boldest 

schemes 
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Ambition frames and heart-humilities. 
Beneath stern mountains many a soft 
vale lies, 

And lofty springs give birth to lowly 
streams. 

XXV. 

ox KKVISITING PUNOLLY CASTLE. 

See former Scries, p. 888. 

The captive Bird was gone;—to cliff or 
moor 

Perchance had flown, delivered by the 
stonn ; 

C)r he had pined, and sunk to feed the 
worm; 

Him found wo not; but, climbing a tall 
tower. 

There saw, impaved with rude fidelity 5 
Of art mosaic^ in a roofless floor, 

An Kagle with stretched wings, but beam¬ 
less eye— 

An Kagle that could neither wail nor .soar. 
Krtigy of tlio Vanished—(shall I dare 
To call thee so?) or symbol of fierce deeds 
And of the towering courage which pjust 
times ,1 

Rejoiced in—take,whate’er thoiiUsashare, 
ISot undeserved, of the memorial rhymes 
That animate my way where'er it leads ! 

XXVI. 

THE DUNOLLY EAGLE. 

Not to tlie clouds, not to the cliff, he flew; 
liut when a storm, on .sea or mountain 
bred. 

Came and delivered him, alone he sped 
Into the castle-dungeon’s darkest mew. 
No\s near hi.s master’s house in open view 
He dwells, and hears indignant tempests 
howl, 6 

Kennelled and chained. Ye tame domestic 
foul. 

Beware of him ! Thou, saucy cockatoo, 
liuok to thy plumage and thy life !—The 
roe, 

Fleet as the west wind, is for him 110 

Ouivrry; ,0 

Balanced in ether ho will never tarry, 
Kyeing the sea’s blue depths. Poor Bird! 
even so 


Doth man of brother man a creature make 
That clings to slavery for its ou*n sad sake. 


XXVII. 

WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAF OF 
MACPHERSON’S OSSIAN. 

[Composed 1824.—Published 1827.] 

OtT have I caught, upon a fitful breeze. 
Fragments of far-off melodies, 

With car not coveting the whole, 

A part so charmed the pensive soul: 
While a dark storm before my sight 5 
Was yielding, on a mountain height 
lAX).se vapours have I watched, that won 
Prismatic colours from the sun ; 

Nor felt a wish that heaven would show 
The imago of its perfect bow. lo 

What need, then, of these finished Strains? 
Away with counterfeit Remains! 

An ablx*y in its lone recess, 

A temple of the wilderness, 

recks though they be, announce udth 
feeling 15 

The majesty of honest dealing. 

Spirit of Ossian ! if imbound 
In lang\iage thou may’st yet be found, 

If aught (intrusted to the pen 
Or floating on the tongues of men, 20 

Albeit shattered and impaired) 

Sulwist thy dignity to guard, 

In concert with memorial claim 
Of old grey stone, and high-bom name 
That cleaves to rock or pillared cave 25 
Where moans the blast, or boats the wave, 
lA>t Truth, stem arbitrees of all, 

Interpret that Original, 

And for presumptuous ^NTongs atone;— 
Authentic words be given, or none 1 30 

Time is not blind ;—yet He, who spares 
Pyramid pointing to the stars, 

Hath preyed >vith ruthless appetite 
On all that marked the primal flight 
Of the poetic ecstasy 35 

Into the land of mystery. 

No tongue is able to rehearse 
One meastjre, Orpheus! of thy verse; 
Musieus, stationed with his lyre 
Supreme among the Elysian quire, 40 

Is, for the dwellers upon earth. 

Mute as a lark ere morning’s birth. 
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Why grieve for these, though past away 
The music, and extinct the lay? 

When thousands, by severer doom, 45 
Full early to the silent tomb 
Have sunk, at Nature’s call; or strayed 
From hope and promise, self-betrayed; 
The garland vuthering.on tlieir brows; 
Stung with remorse for broken vows; 50 
Frantic—else how might they rejoice ? 
And friendless, by their o\\ni sad choice ! 

Hail, Bards of mightier grasp ! on you 
I chiefly call, the chosen Few, 

Who cast not off the acknowledged guide. 
Who faltered not, nor turned aside; 56 

Whose lofty genius could survive 
Privation, under sorrow thrive; 

In whom the fiery Muse revered 
The syrnlx)! of a snow-white beard, 60 
Bedewed wuth meditative tears 
Dropped from the lenient cloud of y^ars. 

Brothers in soul! though distant times 
Produced you nursed in various climes 
Ye, when the orb of life had waned, 65 
A plenitude of love retained: 

Hence, while in you each sad regret 
By corresponding hope was met, 
f Ye lingered among human kind, 
i Sweet voices for the passing wind ; 70 

^ Departing sunbeams, loth to stop, 

^ Though smiling on the last hill-top ! 

^ Such to the tender-hearted maid 
^ Even ere her joys begin to fade; 

^ Such, haply, to the rugged chief 75 

A By fortune crushed, or tamed by gri^f; 

« Appears, on Morve n’s lonely shor^ 
Dim-gleaming through imperfect lore, 
The Son c^Fingal; such was bl ind 
IVIaeoxiides of ampler mind ; 80 

Such Milton, to the fountain-head 
Of glory by Urania led ! 

CAV^, OF STAFFA. 

We saw, but surely, in the motley crowd, 
Not One of us has felt the far-famed sight; 
How could we feel it? each the other’s 
blight. 

Hurried and hurrying, volatile and loud. 
O for those motions only that invite 5 


ScJUUi 


The Ghost of Fingal to his tuneful Cave 
By the breeze entered, and wave after 
wave 

Softly embosoming the timid light! 

And by one Votary who at will miglit 
stand 9 

Gazing and take into his mind and heart, 
With undistracted reverence, the effect 
Of those proportions where the almighty 
• hand 

That made the worlds, the sovereign 
Architect, 

Has deigned to work as if with liiunan 
Art! 

XXIX. 

CAVE OF STAFFA. 

After the Crowd had departc<l. 

Thanks for the lessons of this Spot—tit 
school 

For the presumptuous thoughts that would 
assign 

Mechanic laws to agency divine ; 

And, measuring heaven by earth, would 
overrule 

Infinite Power. The pillared vestibule, 5 
Expanding yet precise, the roof embowed. 
Might seem designed to humble man, 
when proud 

Of his l)est workmanship by plan and tool. 
Down-bearing with his whole Atlantic 
weight 

Of tide and tempest on the Structures 
base, 

And flashing to that Structure’s topmost 

height, . 

Ocean has proved its strength, and of its 

jfrace 

In calms is conscious, finding for liis 
freight 

Of softest music some responsive place. 

XXX. 

CAVE OP STAFFA. 

Ye shadowy Beings, that have riglits and 
claims 

In every cell of Fingal’s mystic Grot, 
Wher« are ye? Driven or venturing to 

the spot, 
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Chir fathers glimpses caught of your thin 
Frames, 

Aufl, by your mien and bearing, knew 
your names; 5 

And they could hear his ghostly song 
who trod 

Karth, till the flesh lay on him like a load, 
\\'hile he struck liis desolate harp without 
hopes or aims. 

"N^anished ye are, but subject to recall; • 

Whj* keep ice else the instincts whose 
dread law 10 

Ruled here of j’ore, till what men felt 
they saw, 

Not by ])lack arts but magic natural! 

If eyes l)e still sworn vassals of belief, 

Yon light sha{>es forth a Bard, that shade 
a Chief. 


FLOWERS ON THE TOP OF THE PILLARS 
AT THE ENTR^VNCE OF THE CAVE. 

Hope smiled wlien your nativity was cast, 
Children of Summer! Yo fresh Flowers 
that bravo 

^Vhat Summer hero escaiws not, the fierce 
wave, 

And whole artillery of the western blast. 
Battering tho Temple’s front, its long- 
drawn navo 5 

Smiting, as if each moment were their last. 
But ye, luiglit Flowers, on frieze and 
architrave 

Survive, and onco again tho Pile stands 
fast: 

Calm as the Un i verse, f rom specular towers 
Of heaven cont(*niplated by Spirits puiv 
With muto astonishment it stands sus¬ 
tained II 

Through every part in .sjunmetry, to 
endure, 

X^nhurt the assault of Time with all his 
hours. 

As tho supremo Artificer ordained. 

XXXII. 

IONA. 

On to Iona!—What can sho afford 
To US save matter for a thoughtful sigh, 
Heaved over ruin with stability 


In urgent contrast ? To diffuse the Word 
(Thy Paramount mighty Nature! and 
Time’s Lord) 5 

Her Temples rose, ’mid pagan gloom; but 
why, 

Kven for a moment has our verse de¬ 
plored 

Their wrongs, since they fulfilled their 
destiny ? 

And when, subjected to a common doom 
Of mutability, those far-famed Piles 10 
Shall disappear from both the sister Isles, 
Iona’s Saints, forgetting not past days, 
Garlands shall wear of amaranthine bloom, 
While heaven’s vast sea of voices chants 
their praise. 

XXXIIT. 

IONA. 

Upon Landing. 

How sad a welcome 1 To each voyager 
Some ragged child holds up for sale a store 
Of wave-worn pebbles, pleading on the 
shore 

Where onco came monk and nun witli 
gentle stir. 

Blessings to give, news ask, or suit prefer. 
Yet is yon neat trim church a grateful 
speck 6 

Of novelty amid the sacred mreok 
Strewn for and wide. Think, proud 
Pliilosopher! 

Fallen though sho be, this Glory of tho 
west. 

Still on her sons tho beams of mercy 
shine; ^ lo 

And “Imi^es, perhaps more heavenly 
bright than thino, 

A grace byHhoo unsought and unpo$»e6t, 
A faith more fixed, a rapture more divine 
Shall gild thei® imssago to eternal reefc** 

XXXTY. 

THE RLACK STONF.S OF IONA. 

[Sco Martin's Voi/agc among the HVsfem Jsiss.) 

Here on their knees mou swore: the 
stones were black, 

Black in tho people’s minds and words, 
yet they 

Were at that time, as now, in colour grey. 
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But what is colour, if upon the rack 

Of conscience souls are placed by deeds 
that lack 5 

Concord with oaths? What differ night 
and day 

Then, when before the Perjured on his way 

Hell opens, and the heavens in vengeance 
crack 

Above his head uplifted in vain prayer 

To Saint, or Fiend, or to the Godhead 
whom lo 

. He had insulted — Peasant, King, or 
Thane? 

Fly where the culprit mas’, guilt meets a 
doom; 

And, from invisible worlds at need laid 
bare, 

Come links for social orders awful chain. 

XXXV. 

HoMEWARDwetum. IsleofColumba’sCell, 

Where Christian piety’s soul-cheering 


Where be the ^\Tetched ones, the sights 
for pity ? 

These crowded streets resound no plain¬ 
tive ditt3':— 5 

As from the hive where bees in summer 
dwell. 

Sorrow seems here excluded; and that 
knell. 

It neither damps the gay, nor checks the 
nutty. 

Alas ! too busy Rival of old Tj're, 

^Vhose merchants Princes were, whose 
decks were thrones; lo 

Soon may the punctual sea in vain re¬ 
spire 

To serve thy need, in union with that 
Clyde 

Whose nursling current brawls o’er mossy 
stones, 

The poor, the lonely, herdsman’s joy and 
pride. 


spark 

(Kindl^ from Heaven between the light 
and dark 

Of time) shone like the moraing-star, 
farewell!— 

And fare thee well, to Fancy visible, 5 

Remote St. Kilda, lone and loved sea¬ 
mark 

For many a voyage made in her swift 
bark, 

When with more hues than in the rainbow 
dwell 

Thou a mysterious intercourse dost hold, 9 

Extracting from clear skies and air serene. 

And out of sun-bright waves, a lucid veil. 

That thickens, spreads, and, mingling 
fold uuth fold. 

Makes kno^vn, when thou no longer canst 
be seen. 

Thy whereabout, to warn the approaching 
sail. 

XXXVI. 

GREENOCK. 

Per me si va nella Cittd dolcnte. 

IVe have not passed into a doleful City, 

We who were led to-day down a grim dell. 

By some too boldly named “the Jaws of 
Hell; ” 


XXXVII. 

“There ! ” said a Stripling, pointing with 
meet pride 

Towards a low roof ivith green trees halt 
concealed, 

“Is Mosgiel Farm; and that’s the very 
field 

Wiere Bums ploughed up the Daisy.” 
Far and vvude 

A plain below stretched seaward, while, 

descried 5 

Alx)ve sea-clouds, the Peaks of Arran 

rose; 

And, by that simple notice, the repose 
Of earth, sky, sea, and air, was vivi¬ 
fied. 

Beneath “the random Held of clod or 

stone” . 

Myriads of daisies have shone forth in 

flower i. 

Near the lark’s nest, and m their natural 

hour 

Have passed away; less happy than the 

One . - 

That, by the unwilling ploughshare, died 

to prove 

The tender charm of poetry and love. 
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XXXVIII. 

THE RIVER EDEN, CUMBERLAND. 

I^DEN ! till now thy beauty had I viewed 

By glimpses only, and confess with shame 

That verse of mine, whate'er its varying 
mood, 

Repeats but once the sound of thy sweet 
name: 

Yet fetched from Paradise that honour 
came, 5 

Rightfully borne; for Nature gives thee 
flowers 

That have no rivals among British bowers; 

And thy lx)ld rocks are worthy of their 
fame. 

Measuring thy course, fair Stream! at 
length I imy 

To my life’s neighbour dues of neighlxmr- 
hood; 10 

But I have traced thee on thy winding 
way 

With pleasure sometimes by this thought 
restrained— 

For things far off we toil, while many a 
good 

Not sought, because too near, is never 
gained. 

XXXIX. 

MONUMENT OP MRS. HOWARD 
(by Nollckcns), 


That we, who contemplate the turns of 
life 

Through this still medium, are consoled 
and cheered; 10 

Feel with the Mother, think the severed 
Wife 

Is less to be lamented than revered; 

And own that Art, triumphant over strife 
And pain, hath ix)wers to Eternity en¬ 
deared. 

XL. 

SUGGESTED BY THE FOREGOING. 

Tranquillity ! the sovereign aim wert 
thou 

In heathen schools of philosophic lore; 
Heart-stricken by stem destiny of yore 
The Tragic Muse thee served with thought¬ 
ful vow; 

And what of hope Elysium could allow 5 
Was fondly seiz^ by Sculpture, to restore 
Peace to the Mourner. But when Ho 
who wore 

The croum of thorns around his bleeding 
brow 

Warmed our sad lx*ing with celestial 
light. 

Then Arts, which still had drawn a soften¬ 
ing grace 10 

From shadowy fountains of the Infinite, 
Communed with that Idea face to face: 
And move around it now as planets run. 
Each in its orbit round the central Sun. 


In Wethcral Church, near Corby, on the banks 

of Uic EUcii. 

Stretched on the dying Mother’s lap, 
lies dead 

Her new-born Balx>; dire ending of bright 
hope! 

But Sculpture here, with the divinest 
scope 

Of luminous faith, heavenward hath raised 
that head 

So patiently; and through one hand has 
spread 5 

A touch so tender for thQ insensate Child— 

(Earth’s lingering love to parting re¬ 
conciled, 

Brief parting, for the spirit is all but 
fled)- 


XLT. 

NUNNERY. 

The floods are roused, and will not soon 
be weary; 

DoAvn from the Pennine Alps' how fiercely 
sweeps 

Croolin, the stately Eden’s tributary 1 

He raves, or through some moody passage 
creeps 

Plotting new mischief—out again he leaps 

Into broad light, and sends, through 
regions airy, 6 

That voice which soothed the Nuns while 
on the steeps 


1 Tho chain of Crossfcll 
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They knelt in prayer, or sang to blissful 
Mary. 

That union ceased; then, cleaving easy 
ualks 

Tlirough crags, and smoothing paths beset ; 

Nvith danger, lo 

Came studious Taste ; and many a i>ensive 
stranger 

Dreams on the banks, and to the river talks. 
\\*liat change shall happen next to Nun¬ 
nery Dell? 

Canal, and Viaduct, and Raihvaj’, tell! 

XLII. 

STEAMBOATS, VIADUCTS, AND RAIL¬ 
WAYS. 

^lOTiONS and Means, on land and sea at 
war 

Witli old poetic feeling, not for this, 

Shall ye, by Poets even, be judged amiss ! 
Nor shall your presence, howsoever it mar 
The loveliness of Nature, prove a bar 5 
To the Mind’s gaining that prophetic sense 
Of future change, that point of vision, 
whence 

^lay l>e discovered what in soul j'e are. 

In spite of all that beauty may disowm 
In j our hai-sh features. Nature doth em¬ 
brace 10 

Her lawful offspring in Man’s art; and 
Time, 

Pleased with your triumphs o’er his 
brother Space, 

Accepts from your bold hands the prof¬ 
fered crown 

Of hoi>e. and smiles on you with cheer 
sublime. 

XLIII. 

THE MONUMENT COMMONLY CALLED 
LONG MEG AND HER DAUGHTERS, 
NEAR THE RIVER EDEN. 

[Composed 1821.—Published 18221; cd. 1827.] 

A WEIGHT of awe, not easy to be borne, 
Fell suddenly upon my Spirit—cast 
From the dread bosom of the unknown 
past, 

I lu the little book eatitlcd, Deacription of 
the Scenery of the Lakes, etc.—E d. 


When first I saw that family forlorn. 
Speak Thou, whose massy strength and 
stature scorn 5 

The power of years—pre-eminent, and 
placed 

Apart, to overlook the circle vast— 
Speak, Giant-mother ! tell it to the Morn 
While she dispels the cumbrous shades of 

Night; 

Let the hloon hear, emerging from a 
cloud; 10 

At whose behest uprose on British ground 
That Sisterhood, in hieroglyphic round 
Forth-shadowing, some have deemed, the 
infinite 

The inviolable God, that tames the 
proud -1 

XLIV. 

LOWTHER. 

Lowther ! in thy majestic Pile are seen 
Cathedral pomp and grace, in apt accord 
With the baronial castle’s sterner mien ; 
Union significant of God adored, 

And charters won and guarded by the 
sword 5 

Of ancient honour; whence that goodly 
state 

Of i>olity which wise men venerate. 

And will maintain, if God his help afford. 
Hourly the democratic torrent swells; 
For airy promises and hopes sulx)rned 10 
The strength of backward - looking 
thoughts is scorned. 

Fall if ye must, ye Towers and Pinnacles, 
With what ye symlx)lise; authentic Story 
Will say. Ye disappeared with England's 
Glory! 

XLV. 

TO THE EARL OF LONSDALE. 

“ Maglstratus indicat vlniui.” 

Lonsdale ! it were unworthy of a Guest, 
Whose heart with gratitude to thee in¬ 
clines, 

If he should speak, by fancy touched, of 

signs__ 

2 See Note, p. 92S. 
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On thy Abode harmoniously imprest. 

Yet be unmoved with wishes to attest 5 

Flow in thy mind and moral frame agree 
Fortitude, and that Christian Charity 
Which, filling, consecrates the human 
breast. 

And if the Motto on thy ’scutcheon teach 
With truth, “The Magistracy snows 
THE Man;” 10 

That searching tost thy public course has 
stood; 

As will be owned alike by bad and good, 
Hoon as the measuring of life’s little span 
Shall place thy virtues out of Envy’s 
reach b 

XXVI. 

THE SOMNAMBULIST. 

[Composed before 1827 (1807-8?).—Published 

18S6.J 

r^iST, ye who pass by Lyulph’s Tower^ 

At eve; how softly then 
Doth Aira-force, that torrent hoarse. 
Speak from the woody glen 1 
Fit music for a solemn vale! 5 

And holier seems the ground 
To him who catches on the gale 
The spirit of a mournful tale. 

Embodied in the sound. 

Not far from that fair site whereon 10 
The Pleasure-house is reared, 

A.s story says, in antique days 
A stem-browed house appeared ; 

Foil to a Jewel rich in light 
There set, and guarded well; 15 

Cage for a Bird of plumage bright, 
Sweet-voiced, nor wishing for a flight 
Beyond her native dell. 

To win this bright Bird from her cage. 

To make this Gem their own, 20 

Came Barons bold, with store of gold, 

And Knights of high renown ; 

J See Note, p. 925. 

3 A plcasuro-housc built by the late Buko of 
Norfolk »|K)ii the banks of UHswater. Forck is 
tlic word used In the Lake District for Water- 
full. 


But one She prized, and only one; 

Sir Eglamore was he; 

Fiill happy season, when was known, 25 
Ye Dales and Hills ! to you alone 
Their mutual loyalty— 

Kuo^vn chiefly, Aira! to thy glen, 

Thy brook, and .bowers of holly; 

Where Passion caught what Nature 
taught, 30 

That aU but love is folly ; 

^Vhe^e Fact with Fancy stooped to play; 

Doubt came not, nor regret— 

To trouble hours that winged their way,^ 
As if through an immortal day 35 

Wliose sun could never set. 


But in old times Love dwelt not long 
Sequestered with repose; 

Best throve the fire of chaste desire, 
Fannod by the breath of foes. 

“ A conquering lanoe is beauty’s test, 
And proves tho Lover true 
So spake Sir Eglamore, and pressed 
The drooping Emma to his breast. 
And looked a blind adieu. 


They parted.—Well with him it fared 
Through wide-spread regions errant; 

A knight of proof in love’s behoof, 

Tho thirst of fame his warrant: 

And She her happiness can build 50 
On woman’s quiet hours; 

Though faint, compared with si)ear and 
shield. 

The solace bea<ls and masses yield. 

And needlework and flowers. 


Yet blest was Emma when she heard 55 
Her Champion's praise recounted ; 
Though brain would swim, and eyes grow 
dim, 

And high her blushes mounted; 

Or when a bold heroic lay 
She warbled from full heart; 60 

Delightful blossoms for the May 
Of absence! but they will not stay, 

Bom only to dei)art. 


Ht>pe wanes with her, while lustre fills 
Whatever path ho chooses; 65 

As if bis orb, that owns no curb, 

Received the light hers loses. 
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He comes not back; an ampler space 
Requires for nobler deeds; 

He ranges on from place to place, 70 
Till of his doings is no trace. 

But what her fancy breeds. 

His fame may spread, but in the past 
Her spirit finds its centre ; 

Clear sight She has of what he was, 75 
And that would now content her. 

“Still is he my devoted Knight?” w 
Tlie tear in answer flows; 

Month falls on month wth heaWer 
weight; 

Day sickens round her, and the night 80 
Is empty of repose. 

In sleep She sometimes walked abroad. 
Deep sighs vdth quick words blending, 
Like that pale Queen whose hands are 
seen 

With fancied spots contending; 85 

But she is innocent of blood,— 

The moon is not more pure 
That shines aloft, while through the wood 
She thrids her way, the sounding Flood 
Her melancholy lure ! 90 

While ’mid the fem-brake sleeps the doe, 
And owls alone are waking, 

In white arrayed, glides on the Maid 
The do^vnward pathway taking, 

That leads her to the torrent’s side 95 
And to a holly bower; 

By whom on this still night descried? 

By whom in that lone place espied ? 

By thee, Sir Eglamore I 

A wandering Ghost, so thinks the Knight, 
His coming step has thwarted, 101 

Beneath the boughs that heard their 
vows. 

Within whose shade they parted. 

Hush, hush, the busy Sleep>er see ! 

Perplexed her fingers seem, 105 

As if they from the holly tree 
Green twigs would plucK as rapidly 
Flung from her to the stream. 

What means the Spectre ? ^\^ly intent 
To violate the Tree, 110 

Thought Eglamore, by which I swore 
Unfading constancy? 


Here am I, and to-morrow's sun. 

To her I left, shall prove 
That bliss is ne’er so surely won 115 
As when a circuit has been run 
Of valour, truth, and love. 

So from the spot whereon he stood, 

He moved with stealthy pace ; 

And, drawing nigh, with his living eye, 
He recognised the face ; 121 

And.whispers caught, and speeches small. 
Some to the green-leaved tree. 

Some muttered to the torrent-fall;— 
“Roar on, and bring him with thy call; 

I heard, and so may He ! ” 126 

Soul-shattered was the Knight, nor knew 
If Emma’s Ghost it were. 

Or boding Shade, or if the Maid 
Her very self stood there. 130 

He touched; what followed who shall 
teU? 

The soft touch snapped the thread 
Of slumber—shrieldng back she fell. 

And the Stream whirled her down the 
dell 

Along its foaming bed. 135 

In plunged the Knight!—when on firm 
ground 

The rescued Maiden lay, 

Her eyes grew bright with blissful light. 
Confusion passed away; 

She heard, ere to the throne of grace 140 
Her faithful Spirit flew, 

His voice—beheld his speaking face; 
And, dying, from his own embrace. 

She felt that he was true. 

So was he reconciled to life: 145 

Brief words may speak the rest; 
Within the dell he built a cell, 

And there was Sorrow’s guest; 

In hermits’ weeds repose he found. 

From vain temptations free ; * 5 ° 

Beside the torrent dwelling—bound 
By one deep heart-controlling sound. 

And awed to piety. 

Wild stream of Aira, hold thy course, 

Nor fear memorial lays, i 55 

Where clouds that spread in solemn 

shade. 

Are edged udth golden rays! 
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Dear art thou to the light of heaven, 
Though minister of sorrow ; 

Sweet is thy voice at pensive even ; i6o 

And thou, in lovers’ hearts forgiven, 

Shalt take thy place with Yarrow! 

XLVII. 

TO CORDELIA M-. 

Hnllstcads, UUswntcr. 

No r in the mines beyond the western main, 

V(tu saj', Cordelia, was the metal sought, 

Wliich a fine skill, of Indian growth, has 
wrought 

Into this flexible yet faithful Chain; 

Nor is it silver of romantic Spain ; 5 

I’ut from our loved HelvelljTi’s depths 
was brought, 

Our own domestic mountain. Thing and 
thought 

Mix strangely; trifles light, and partly 
vain. 

Can prop, as you have learnt, our nobler 
l)eing: 

Yes, Lady, while about your neck is 
wound 10 

(Your casual glance oft meeting) this 
bright cord. 


What witchery, for pure gifts of inward 
seeing. 

Lurks in it, Memory’s Helper, Fancy’s 
Lord, 

For precious tremblings in your bosom 
found! 

XLVIIL 

Most sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 
To pace the ground, if path be there or 
none. 

While a fair region round the traveller 
lies 

Which he forljears again to look upon; 4 
Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene. 
The work of Fancy, or some happy tone 
Of meditation, slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty gone. 
If Thought and Love desert us, from that 
day 

Let us break off all commerce with the 
Muse: 10 

With Thought and Love companions of 
our way, 

^Vhate'er the senses take or may refuse, 
The Mind’s internal heaven shall shed 
her dews 

Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 



POEMS OF 

sejsttimej^t ai^d reflection. 




I. 

EXPOSTULATION AND REPLY. 
[CoHUWsed 1798.—PublisUod 1798.] 

Why, William, on that old grey stone, 
Thus for the length of half a 
Why, William, sit you thus alone. 

And dream your time away? 

“Where are your l>ooks?—tliat light Ije- 
queathed 5 

To Heings else forlorn and blind ! 

Up ! up ! and drink the spirit breathed 
From dead men to their kind. 

“You look round on your Mother Earth, 
As if she for no purpose bore you; lo 
As if you were her first-bom birth. 

And none had lived before you! 

One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake, 
Wlien life was sweet, I knew not why. 

To me my good friend Matthew spake, 15 
And thus I made reply: 

“ The eye—it cannot choose but see; 

We cannot bid the ear be still; 

Our bodies feel, where’er they l>e. 

Against or with our will. 20 

“Nor less I deem that there are Powei-s 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 

“Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 25 
Of things for ever speaking, 

Tliat nothing of itself will come. 

But we must still be seeking? 

“—Then ask not wherefore, here, alone. 
Conversing as I may, 3 ^ 

I sit upon tliis old grey stone. 

And dream my time away.” 


II. 

THE TABLES TURNED. 

AN EVENING SCENE ON THE SA^IE 

SUBJECT. 

[Composed 1798.—Published 179».] 

Up ! up 1 my Friend, and quit your 
books; 

Or surely you’ll grow double: 

Up! up! my Friend, and clear your 
looks; 

Why all this toil and trouble ? 

The sun, above the mountain’s head, 5 
A freshening lustre mellow 
Through all the long green fields has 
spread. 

His first sweet evening yellow. 

Books ! ’tis a dull and endless strife : 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, jo 

How sweet his music ! on my life. 

There’s more of wisdom in it. 

And hark ! how blithe the thra-stle sings! 
Hei too, is no mean preacher: 

Come forth into the light of things, 15 
Let Natiii'e be your Teaclier. 

She has a world of ready wealth, 

Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Tnith breatlied by cheerfulness. 20 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 

Of moi'al evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 

Sweet is the lore which Nature brings; 25 

Our meddling intellect 

Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of 

tilings;— 

"We murder to dissect. 
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Knou^li of Science and of Art; | There's weakness, and strength both re- 

Close up those barren leaves; 30 i dundant and vain; c 


Come fortli, and bring witli yon a heart 
Tfiat watches and receives. 

III. 

LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING. 
(Cuniposcd PubllslKxl 1798.) 

I UKAKD a tliousand blended notes, 

^VIllle in a grove I sate reclined. 

In that sweet mood when pleasiint 
tlioiights 

Ibing sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did Nature link 5 

The human soul that through me i-an ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

Tlirough primrose tufts iu that gi'een 
lx)wer. 

The i)eriwinkle trailed its wreaths; 10 
And 'tis my faith that every flower 
ICnjoy.s the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped and played, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure:— 

But the least motion wliich they made, 15 
It seemed a thrill of ideasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air; 

Aiul r must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 20 

If this belief from heaven l)e sent. 

If such be Nature’s holy plan, 
l^a^•e I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man? 

IV. 

A CHARACTER. 

(Composed probably September or Octol>cr, 1800. 

—Published 1800.) 

1 MAiiVEL how Nature could ever find 
.‘'pace 

Bor .so many strange contrasts in one 
Inimau face: 

There’s thought and no tlioiight, and 
there's paleness and bloom 
And bustle and sluggishness, pleasure 
and gloom. 


Such strength as, if ever affliction and 
pain 

Coidd pierce through a temper that’s soft 
to disease. 

Would l>e rational i>eace—a philosopher's 
ease. 

There's indifference, alike when he fails 
or succeeds. 

And attention full ten times as much as 
there needs; 10 

Pride where there's no envy, there's so 
much of joy; 

And mildness, and spirit both forward 
and coy. 

Theiv's fi'eedom, and sometimes a diffi¬ 
dent stare 

Of shame scarcely seeming to know that 
she's there. 

There's virtue, the title it surely maj' 
claim, 15 

Yet wants heaven knows what to be 
worthy the name. 

Tins pictmc from nature may seem to 
depart. 

Yet the Man would at once nm away 
with your heart; 

And I for five centuries right gladly 
would be 

Such an txld sucli a kind happy creatui'e 
as he. 20 

V. 

TO MY SISTER. 

[CoiniK»sc<l 1798.—Publishctl 1798.1 

It is the fii'st mild day of March: 

Kach minute sweeter than before. 

The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 

There is a blessing in the air, ^ 

Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bai'e trees, and mountAins l>aiv» 
And grass in the green field. 

My sister! (’tis a wish of mine) 

Now that our morning meal is done, 10 
Make liaste, your morning task resign; 
Come forth and feel the sun. 
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Kdward will come with you ;—and, pia^'. 
Put on with si)eed your woodland dress; 
And bring no book : for this one day 15 
We'll give to idleness. 


In those proud days, he little cared 
For husbandry or tillage; 

To blither tasks did Simon rouse 15 

The sleepers of the village. 


No joyless forms shall regulate 
Our living calendar: 

We from to-day, my Friend, will date 
The opening of the year. 20 

Lo\ e, now a universal birth, 

From heart to heart is stealing. 

From earth to man, from man to earth : 

—It is the hour of feeling. 

One moment now may give us more 25 
Than yeai's of toiling reason : 

Our minds shall drink at every i>ore 
The spirit of the season. 

Some silent laws our hearts will make, 
AViiich they shall long obey: 30 

^V’e for the year to come may take 
Our temper from to-day. 

And from the blessed power that rolls 
About, below, above, 

Wedl frame the measure of our souls: 35 
They shall be tuned to love. 

Then come, my Sister! come, I pray, 
Witli speed put on your woodland dress; 
And bring no book : for this one day 
We’ll give to idleness. 40 

VI. 

SIMON LEE, 

THE OLD HUNTSM-4N ; 

With an incident in which he was concerned. 
[Composed 1798.—Published 1798.] 

I.v the sweet shire of Cardigan, 

Not far from pleasant Ivor-hall, 

An old Man dwells, a little man,— 

’Tis said he once was tall. 

Full five-and-thirty years he lived 5 

A running huntsman merry; 

And still the centre of his cheek 
Is red as a ripe cherry. 


He all the country could outrun, 

Could leave both man and horse behind; 
And often, ere the chase was done. 

He reeled, and was stone-blind. 20 

And still there’s something in the world 
At which his heart rejoices ; 

For when the chiming hounds are out. 

He dearlj’ loves their voices ! 

But, oh the heavy change !—bereft 25 

Of health, strength, friends, and kindred, 
see! 

Old Simon to the world is left 
In liveried povert5'. 

His Master's dead,—and no one now 
Dwells in the Hall of Ivor; 3c 

Men, dogs and horses, all are dead ; 

He is the sole survivor. 

And he is lean and he is sick ; 

Hi.s body, dwindled and awry. 

Rests upon ankles swoln and thick ; 35 

His legs are thin and dry. 

One prop he has, and only one. 

His wife, an aged woman. 

Lives with him, near the waterfall, 

Uix)n the village Common. 4C 

Beside their moss-grown hut of clay. 

Not twenty paces from tlie door, 

A scrap of land they have, but tliey 
Are ix)orest of the ix)or. 

This scrap of land he from the lieatli 45 
Enclosed when he was stronger; 

But what to them avails the land 
\Vluch he can till no longer? 

Oft, working by lier Husband's side, 

Ruth docs what Simon cannot do; 5c 
For she, with scanty cause for pride. 

Is stouter of the two. 

And, though you with yoiu* utmost skill 

From labour could not wean them, 

Tis little, very little—all 55 

That they can do between them. 


No man like him the horn could sound, 
Aud hill and valley rang \Wth glee 10 
When Echo bandied, round and round. 
The halloo of Simon Lee. 

A 


Few months of life has he in store 
As he to you vrill tell. 

For still, the more he works, the more 
Do his weak ankles swell. ^ 6c 
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My gentle Reader, I perceive 
How patiently you’ve waited, 

And now I fear tlmt you exiHjct 
Some tale will Ije related. 

O Reader ! had you in your uiiud 65 
Such .stores as silent thought can bring, 

O gentle Reader! you would find 
A tale in every thing. 

What more I have to say is short. 

And you must kindly take it: 70 

It is no tale; but, should you think, 
Perhaps a tale you’ll make it. 

One summer-day I chanced to see 
This old Man doing all he could 
To unearth the root of an old tree, 75 
A stump of rotten wood. 

The mattock tottered in his hand; 

So vain was his endeavour, 

That at the root of the old tree 
He might have worked for ever. 80 

“You’re overtasked, good Simon Lee, 
Give mo your tool,” to him I said; 

And at the word right gladly ho 
Received my proffered aid. 

I struck, and with a single blow 85 

The tangled root I severed. 

At which the poor old Man so long 
And vainly hod endeavoured. 

The tears into his eyes were brought. 

And thanks and praises seemed to run 90 
Ho hist out of his heart, I thought 
Tliey never would have done. 

—I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning; 

Alas! the gratitude of men 95 

Hath oftener left me mourning. 

VII. 

WRITTEN IN GERMANY, 

ON ONE OF TJIE COLDEST DAYS OF 

TUE CENTURY, 

[Composed 1799 .—FufiHshod 1600.] 

« 

I'hc Header must be apprised that the Stoves iu 
North Germany generally have Iho Impression ' 
tif a galloping horse upon them, this being iwrt ^ 
of the Brunsidck Anus. 

\ 

A ri.AOUK on your languages, German ■ 
and Norse! 

Let me have the soug of the kettle; 


And the tongs and the i>oker, instead of 
that horse 

That gallops away with such fury and 
force 

On this dreary dull plate of black metal. 5 

See that Fly,—a disconsolate creature 1 

IKirhaps 

A cliild of the field or the grovo; 

And, sorrow for him! the dull treacherous 
heat 

Has seduced the poor fool from his winter 
retreat, 

And he creeps to the e<lge of my stove. 10 

Alas! how he fumbles about the domains 

Which this comfortless oven environ ! 

Ho cannot find out in what track he must 
crawl, 

Now back to the tiles, then iu seaix'h of 
the wall. 

And now on the brink of the iron. 15 

Stock-still there ho stands like a traveller 
bemozed: 

The best of his skill ho has tried; 

His feelers, methinks, I can see him put 
forth 

To the cast and the wc3t> to the south 
and the north, 

But ho finds neither griido-poet nor guide. 

His spindles sink under liim, foot, leg, 
and thigh! 21 

His eyesight and hearing are lost; 

Between life and death his blood freezes 
and thaws; 

And his t%vo pretty pinions of blue dusky 
gauze 

Are glued to his sides by the frost. 25 

No brother, no mate has ho near him— 
while I , 

Can draw warmth from the cheek of my 
Love; 

As blest and ns glad, in this desolate 
gloom. 

As if green summer gnuss u cro the floor 
of my room. 

And woodbines were hanging above, 

Yet, God is my witness, thou small help¬ 
less Thing 1 

Thy life 1 would gladly sustain 
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Till summer come up from the south, and 
with crowds 

Of thy brethren a march thou shouldst 
sound through the clouds, 

And back to the forests again ! 35 

VIII. 

A POET’S EPITAPH. 

[Composed 1799.—Published 1800.] 

Art thou a Statist in the van 
Of public conflicts trained and bred ? 
^First leani to love one living man ; 

2 'lieyi may'st thou think upon the dead. 

A Lawyer art thou?—draw not nigh I 5 

Go, carry to some fitter place 

The keenness of that practised eye, 

The hardness of that sallow face. 

Art thou a Man of purple cheer? 

A rosy Man, right plump to see? 10 

Approach ; yet, Doctor, not too near. 
This grave no cushion is for thee. 

Or art thou one of gallant pnde, 

A Soldier and no man of chaff? 

Welcome !—but lay thy sword aside, 15 
And lean upon a peasant's staff. 

Physician art thou ?—one, all eyes, 
Philosopher !—a fingering slave. 

One that would peep and l>otani/.e 
Upon his mother’s giuve? 20 

Wrapt closely in thy sensual fleece, 

O turn aside,—and take, I pray. 

That he below may rest in i>eace. 

Thy ever-dwindling soul, away ! 

A ;Moralist perchance appears; 25 

Led, Heaven knows how! to this poor 
sod: 

And be has neither eyes nor eai-s; 

Uiinself his world, and his own God; 

One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling 
Kor form, nor feeling, great or small; 30 
A reasoning, self-sufficing thing. 

An intellectual All-in-all I 

Shut close the door; press do^vn the latch; 
Sleep in thy intellectual crust; 

Nor lose ten tickings of thy watch 35 
Near this unprofitable dust 


I But who is He, with modest looks, 
j And clad in homely russet brown ? 

He murmurs near the running brooks 
1 A music sweeter than their own. 40 

He is retired as noontide dew, 

Or fountain in a noon-day grove ; 

And 5'ou must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

The outward shows of sky and earth, 45 
Of hiU and valley, he has viewed ; 

And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart,— 50 
The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on liis own heart. 

But he is weak ; both Man and Boy, 

Hath I)een an idler in the land ; 
Contented if he might enjoy 55 

Tlie things which others undei-stand. 

—Come hither in thy hour of strengtii; 
Come, weak as is a breaking wave ! 

Here sti*etch thy body at full lengtli; 

Or build thy house upon this grave. 60 

IX. 

TO THE DAISY. 

[Composed 1802 .—Published ISO’.] 

Bright Flower ! whose home is every¬ 
where. 

Bold in maternal Nature's care, 

And all tlie long year through the heir 
Of joy and sorrow ; 

Methinks that there abides in thee 5 
Some concord with humanity, 

Given to no other flower I see 
The forest thorough ! 

Is it that :Man is soon deprest ? 

A thoughtless Thing ! who, once unblest. 
Does little on his memory rest, ^ i 

Or on his I'eason, 

And Tlmu would.«t teach him how to 
find 

A shelter under every wind, 

A hope for times that are unkind 15 

1 And ©very season ? 
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Thou wander’st the wide world about, 
Unchecked by pride or scrupulous do\ibt. 
With friends to greet thee, or without, i 
Yet pleased and willing ; 20 

Meek, yielding to the occasion's call, [ 
And all things suflfering from all, 

Thy function apostolical 
In peace fulfilling. 

X. 

MATTHEW. 

fCoin|K>sc<l 1799.—Publishctl 1800.] 

/n the .' cliool of-Is a tablet, on which 

jirc mscril)C(l, in gilt letters, the Names of tlie 
several ]>cr8(>ns who have l>ccn Schoolmasters 
there since tlic foundation of the School, with 
tlie lime at which they entered upon and qultte<) 
tliclr oftlcc. Opposite to one of those Names 
the Author wTotc the following lines. 

If Nature, for a favourite child. 

In thee hath tempt'red .so her clay. 

That every hour thy heart runs wild, 

Yet never once doth go astray, 

Rea<l o'er these lines; and then review 5 
This tablet, that thus humbly rears 
In such diversity of hue 
Its history of two hundred years. 

—When tlmuigh this little wreck of fame. 
Cipher and syllable ! thine eye lo 

Has travelUHl dotvn to Matthew’s name, 
I’ause with no common sy’mpathy. 

.\nd if a sleeping tear shoxild wake. 

Then lx* it neither checked nor stayecl: 
For Matthew a request I make 15 

Which for himself ho had not made. 

Poor Matthew, all his frolics o'er, 

I.s silent as a .standing ixx>l; 

Far from the chimney's merry roar. 

And murmtir of the village school. 20 

The sighs which Matthew heaved were 
.sighs 

Of one tired out with fun and madness; 
The tears which CAmo to Matthew's eyes 
Were tears of light, the dew of gladness. 

Yet sometimes, when the secret cup 25 
Of still and serious thought went round, 
It seoinwl as if he drank it ui>— 

He felt with spirit so profoiind. 


—Thou soul of God's best earthly mould! 
Thou happy Soul! and can it be 30 
That these two words of glittering gold 
Are all that must remain of thee? 

XI. 

THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS. 

[Composed 1799.—PubUshtsl 1800.) 

We walked alcxig, while bright and red 
Uprose the morning sun ; 

And Matthew stopped, he looked, and 
said, 

“The will of God be done!" 

A village schoolmaster was he, 5 

With hair of glittering grey ; 

As blithe a man as you could .see 
On a spring holiday’. 

And on that morning, through the grAS.s, 
And by the steaming rills, 10 

We travelled merrily, to pass 
A day among the hills. 

“Our work," said I, “was well begxm, 
Then from thy breast what thought. 
Beneath so boantiful a sun, 15 

So sad a sigh has brought?” 

A second time did Matthew sto]); 

And fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain-top^ 

To me he made reply: 20 

“Yon cloud with that long puride cleft 
Brings fresh into my mind 
.\ day like this which I have left 
Full thirty years behind. 

“ And j\ist above yon slope of coni 25 
Such colours, and no other. 

Were in the sky, that April mom. 

Of this the very brother. 

“With rod and line I sued the sport 
Which that sweet season gave, 350 

And, to the churchyard come, stopjied 
short 

Beside my daughter's grave. 

“Nino summers had she scarcely seen, 
The pride of all the vale; 

And then slio sangshe would have 
been 35 

.•V very nightingale. 
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“ Six feet in earth my Emma lay; 

And yet I loved her more. 

For so it seemed, than till that day 
I e'er had loved before. 40 

" And, tximing from her grave, I met. 
Beside the churchyard yew, 

A blooming Girl, whose hair was wet 
With points of morning dew. 

“ A basket on her head she bare; 45 

Her brow was smooth and white: 

To see a child so very fair, 

It was a pure delight! 

“Xo fountain from its rocky cave 
E’er tripped with foot so free ; 50 

Slie seemed as happy as a u ave 
That dances on the sea. 

“ There came from me a sigh of pain 
Which I could ill conhne ; 

I looked at her, and looked again : 55 

And did not wish her mine 

Matthew is in his gi'ave, yet now, 
Methinks, I see him stand. 

As at that moment, with a bough 
Of wilding in his hand. 60 

XII. 

THE FOUNTAIN. 

A CONVERSATION. 

[Composed 1799.—Published 1800.] 

We talked with open heart, and tongue 
Affectionate and true, 

A pair of friends, though I was young. 
And Matthew seventy-two. 

We lay beneath a spreading oak, 5 

Beside a mossy seat; 

.\nd from the turf a fountain broke, 

And gurgled at our feet. 

“Xow, Matthew !” said I, “let us match 
This water’s pleasant tune 10 

With some old border-song, or catch 
That suits a summer’s noon ; 

“Or of the church-clock and the chimes 
Sing here beneath the shade, 

That half-mad thing of witty rhymes 15 
Which you last April made ! ” 


In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree ; 

And thus the dear old Man replied. 

The grey-haired man of glee: 20 

“ No check, no stay, this Streamlet fears; 
How merrily it goes ! 

'Txvill murmur on a thousand 
And flow as now it flows. 

“And here, on this delightful day, 25 
I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 

“My eyes are dim with childish tears, 

My heart is idly stirred, 30 

For the same sound is in my eai-s 
Which in those days I heard. 

“ Thus fares it still in our decay: 

And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what age takes away 35 

Than what it leaves behind. 

“ The blackbird amid leafy tree.s 
The lark above the hill. 

Let loose their carols when they please. 
Are quiet when they will. 40 

“ With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 
' A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free: 

“But we are pressed by heavy laws ; 45 

And often, glad no more, 

We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore. 

“ If there be one who need bemoan 
His kindred laid in earth, 5 ° 

The household hearts that were his own ; 
It is the man of mirth. 

“My days, my Friend, are almost gone, 
My life has been approved, 

And many love me ! but by none 55 
Am I enough beloved.” 

“Now both himself and me he wrongs, 
The man who thus complains! 

I live and sing my idle songs 

Upon these happy plains ; ^ 
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And, Mattliew, for th}* children dead 
I ’ll be a son to thee ! ” 

At this he jyrasped my hand, and said, 
“Alas! that cannot 

We rose up from the fountain-side ; 65 

And down the smooth descent 
Of the jH'een sheep-track did we glide ; 
.Vnd tlirough the wood we went; 

And, ere we came to Leonard's rock, 

He sang those witty rhymes 70 

Al)out the crazy old church-clock, 

AikI the Ixjwildered chimes. 


XITI. 

PERSONAL TALK. 

[Coiuposdl ?.—Ptibllshd! ISO*.] 

I. 

T A:vf not One wlio mtieh or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal 
talk,— 

Of friemls who live within an easy walk, 
Or neighliours, daily, weekly, in iny 
sight; 

Arnl, for my <-hanco-acquaintance, ladies 
bright, 5 

Sons, motliers, maidens withering on the 
stalk. 

These all wear out of me, like Forms with 
chalk 

Painted on rich men's floors for one feast- 
night. 

Better than such discourse doth silence 
long, 

Long, barren silence, square with my 
desire; 10 

To sit unthout emotion, hope, or aim. 

In the loved presence of my cottagc-fire. 
And listen to the flapping of the flame, 

Or kettle whisi^ering its faint under- 
sung. 

IL 

“Yet life,” you say, “is life; wo have 


seen and see. 




And with a living pleasure we descrilio; 
And fits of sprightly malice do but 
bribe 

Tlie languid mind into activity. 


Sound sense, and love itself, and mirth 
and glee 

Are fostered by the comment and the 
gibe.” 20 

Even l>e it so: yet still among your 
trilie. 

Our daily world's true Worldlings, rank 
not me! 

Cliildren are blest, and powerful; their 
world lies 

Afore justly balanced; partly at their feet 

And part far from them: — sweetest 
melodies 25 

Are those that are by distance made 
more sweet; 

Whose mind is hut the mind of his own 
eyes, 

ITe is a Slave; the meanest we can meet! 


III. 

Wings have wo,—and as far as we can 
go 

Wo may find pleasure: wilderness and 
u'ood, 30 

Blank ocean and mere skj*, support that 
mo(Kl 

Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 

Dreams, book.s are each a world; and 
l)Ooks, we know. 

Are a substantial world, both pure and 
good: 

Bound those, with tendrils strong as flesh 
and blood, 35 

Our pastime and onr happiness uill 
grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteous 
store. 

Matter wherein right voluble I am. 

To which I listen with a ready ear; 

Two shall be named, pro-cmiuently dear,— 

The gentle Lady married to the Aloor; 41 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white 
I^amb. 

IV, 

Nor can I not Mieve but that hereby 

Great gains are mine; for thus I live 
remote 

From eril • speaking; raticour, never 
sought, 45 
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Comes to me not; malignant truth, or 
lie. 

Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and 
joyous thought: 

And tlms from day to day my little 
boat 

Rocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably. 
Blessings be wth them — and eternal 
praise, 51 

Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler 
cares— 

The Poets, who on earth have made us 
heirs 

Of truth and pine delight by heavenly 
lays! 

Oh ! might ray name be numbered among 
theirs, 55 

Then gladly would I end my mortal 
daj's. 

xrv. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND 
NEWSPAPERS. 

[Composed 1846.—Published 1850.] 

Discourse was deemed Man’s noblest 
attribute. 

And written words the glory of his 
hand; 

Then followed Printing with enlarged 
command 

For thought—dominion vast and absolute 
For spreading truth, and making love 
expand. 5 

Now prose and verse sunk into disrepute 
Must lacquey a dumb Art that best can 
suit 

The taste of this once-intellectual Land. 

A backward movement surely have we 
here, 

From manhood—back to childhood; for 
the age— 10 

Back towards caverned life’s first rude 
career. 

Avaunt this vile abuse of pictured page ! 
Must eyes be all in all, the tongue and 
ear 

Notlxing? Heaven keep us from a lower 
stage! 


XV. 

TO THE SPADE OF A FRIEND. 

(an agriculturist.) 

Coiiiposcil while we were labouring together in 

his pleasure-ground. 

[Composed (ijrobably) 1806.—Published 1807.] 

Spade ! with which Wilkinson hath tilled 
his lands, 

And shaped these pleasant walks by 
Emont’s side, 

Thou art a tool of honour in my hands ; 

I press thee, through the yielding soil, 
with pride. 4 

Rare master has it been thy lot to know ; 
LonghastThouservedaman to reason true; 
Whose life combines the Ijest of higli and 
low. 

The labouring many and the resting few; 

Health, meekness, ardour, quietnesssecuie, 
And industry of body and ©f mind; 10 

And elegant enjoyments, that are pure 
As nature is;—too pure to be refined. 

Here often hast Thou heard the Poet .sing 
In concord with liis ri .er murmuring by; 
Or in some silent field, while timid spring 
Is yet uueheered by other minstrelsy. 16 

Who shall inherit Thee wlien death has 
laid 

Low in the darksome cell thine own dear 
lord ? 

That man ^vill have a trophy, humble 

Spade! *9 ^ 

A trophy nobler than a conqueror’s sword. \ 

If he be one that feels, with skill to part 
False praise from true, or, greater from 
the less, 

Thee %vill he welcome to his hand and 
heart, 

Thou monument of peaceful happiness! 

He ^vill not dread with Thee a toilsome 

day— ^5 

Thee his loved servant, his inspiring 

mate! 

And, when Thou art past service, worn 
away. 

No dull oblirious nook shall hide thy fate* 

R 3 
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His tlirift thy uselessness will never scom; 
An heir-loom in his cottage wilt Thou 
be:— 30 

High will he hang thee uj), well pleased 
to adorn 

His rustic chimney with the last of 
Thee! 

XVI. 

A NIGHT THOUGHT. 

ICoinposed ?.—Published 1837 {The Tribute: 
edited by Lord Northampton ); vol. of 1842.] 

IvO ! where the Moon along the sky 
Sails with her happy destiny; 

Oft is she hid from mortal eye 
Or dimly seen, 

But when the clouds asunder fly 5 

How briglit her mien ! 

Far different we—a fmwnrd race, 
Thousands thougli rich in fortune's grace 
With cherislied sullenness of pace 

Their way pursue, 10 

Ingrates who wear a smileless face 
The whole year through. 

Tf kindred humours e’er would make 
My .spirit droop for drooping’s sake, 
From Fancy following in thy wake, 
Bright ship of heaven ! 

A counter impulse let me take 
And be forgiven. 

XVII. 

INCIDENT 

CUARACTERISTIC OF A FAVOITHTE DOG. 

[Comixwcd 1805.—Published 1807.1 

On his morning rounds the Master 
G00.S to learn how all things fare; 
Soarc*hos iMUjturo after pasture. 

Sheep and cattle eyes with care; 

And, for silence or for talk, 5 

He hath comra<le« in his walk; 

Four dogs, each pair of different breed. 
Distinguished two for scent, and two for 
six*ed. 

See a hare l>efoi'e him .started ! 

Off they fly in earnest chase; 10 

Every dog is eager-heartetl, 

All the four are in the race: 


And the hare whom they pursue, 

Knows from instinct what to do; 

Her hope is near: no turn she makes; 15 
But, like an arrow, to the river takes. 

Deep the river was, and crusted 
Thinly by a one night’s frost; 

But the nimble Hare hath trusted 
To the ice, and safely crost; 20 

yiie hath crost, and without heed 
All are following at full speed, 

Wiien, lo! the ice, so thinly spread. 
Breaks—and the greyhound, Dart, is 
overhead I 

Better fate have Prince and Swallow— 
See them cleaving to the sport! 26 

Music has no heart to follow. 

Little Music, she 8toi)s short. 

She hath neither unsh nor heart. 

Hers is now another part: 30 

A loving creature she, and brave ! 

And fondly strives her struggling friend 
to save. 

Frem the brink her i>aws she stretches, 
^’ery hands as you would say ! 

And afflicting moans she fetches, 35 

As he breaks the ice away. 

For herself she hath no fears,— 

f lim alone she sees and hears,— 
lakes efforts ndth complainings; nor 
gives o’er 

'util her fellow sinks to re-api^ear no 
more. 40 

XVIII. 

TRIBUTE 

TO THE MEMORY OF THE SAME DOG, 
[CoiuiHiscd 1605.—PubUshod 1807.] 

Lie here, ndthout a record of thy worth. 
Beneath a covering of the common earth! 
It is not from unwillingness to praise. 

Or want of love, that here no Stone we 
raise: 

More thou deserv'st; but this man gives 
to man, 5 

Brether to brother, this is all we can. 

Yet they to whom thy rirtnes made thee 
dear 

Shall find thee through all changes of the 
year: 
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This Oak jwints out thy grave; the silent 
tree 

Will gladly stand a monument of thee. lo 

We gi’ieved for thee, and wished thy 
end were past; 

And willingly have laid thee here at last: 
For thou hadst lived till every thing that 
cheers 

In thee had yielded to the weight of years; 
Exti'eme old age had wasted thee away, 15 
And left thee but a glimmering of the day; 
Thy ears were deaf, and. feeble were th5' 
knees,— 

I saw thee stagger in the summer breeze, 
Too weak to stand against its sportive 
breath, 

And ready for the gentlest stroke of 
death. 20 

It came, and wc were glad; yet tears were 
shed; 

Both man and woman wept when thou 
wert dead; 

Not only for a thousand thoughts that 
were. 

Old household thoughts, in which thou 
hadst thy share; 

But for some precious boons vouchsafed 
to thee, 25 

Found scarcely anywhere in like degree ! 
For love, that comes wherever life and 
sense 

Ai'e given by God, in thee was most 
intense; 

A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 

A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 
Not only to us Men, but to thy Kind: 31 
Yea, for thy fellow-brutes in thee we saw 
A soul of love, love’s intellectual law:— 
Hefi'cerif we wept, it was not done in 
shame; 

Our tears from passion and from reason 
came, 3^ 

And, therefore, shalt thou l3e an honoured 
name! 

XIX. 

FIDELITY. 

[Composed 1805.—Published 1807.1 

A BARKING sound the Shepherd hears, 

A cry as of a dog or fox ; 


He halts—and searches with his eyes 
Among the scattered rocks: 

And now at distance can disceni c 

A stirring in a brake of fern ; 

I And instantly a dog is seen, 

Glancing through that covert green. 

The Bog is not of mountain breed ; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shj'; 10 

With something, as the Shepherd thinks, 

' Unusual in its cry: 
i Nor is there any one in sight 
All round, in hollow or on height; 

, Nor shout, nor whistle strikes liis ear; 15 
What is the creature doing here? 

, It was a cove, a huge recess, 

' That keeps, till June, December's snow ; 
xV lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn ^ below ! 2c 

Far in the lx)som of Helvellyn, 

Remote from public road or dwelling. 
Pathway, or cultivated land ; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 

' There sometimes doth a leaping fish 25 
] Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven’s croak. 

In symphony austere; 

Thither the rainbow comes—the cloud— 
And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 
And sunbeams; and the sounding blast, 
That, if it could, would hurry past; 32 

But that enormous barrier holds it fast. 

Not free from boding thoughts, a while 
The Shepherd stood; then makes his way 
O’er rocks and stones, following the Dog 
As quickly as he may; 

Nor far had gone before he found 
! A human skeleton on the ground; 

The appalled Discoverer uith a sigh 40 
j Looks round, to learn the history. 

' From those abrupt and perilous rocks 
I The Man had fallen, that place of fear ! 
At length upon the Shepherd’s mind 
It breaks, and all is clear: 45 

He instantly recalled the name, 

And who he was, and whence he came; 
Remembered, too, tlie very day 
On which t he Traveller passed this way. 

1 Tam Is a small Mere or Lake, mostly bigb 
up in the mountains. 
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But hear a wonder, for whose sake 50 

This lamentable tale I tell! 

A lasting monument of words 
This wonder merits well. 

The Dog, which still was hovering nigh, 
Repeating the same timid cry, 55 

This Dog, had been through three months’ 
space 

A dweller in that savage place. 

Yes, proof was plain that, since the day 
When this ill-fated Traveller died. 

The Dog ha<l watched about the spot, 60 
Or by his master’s side: 

How noiirished here through such long 
tiiiio 

He knows, who gave that love sublime; 
And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate! 65 

XX. 

ODE TO DUTY. 

[Composctl 1805.—Pul)lislicU 1807.} 

“ Jmn non consllio bonus, sol more c<!> pcnluctus, 
ut non tnntum reetc faccrc possliii, sed nbl 
rocl6 faccre non iH)sslnL” 

Stkrn Da>ighter of the Voice of Go<l! 

O Duty ! if that name tliou lovo 
Who art a liglit to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove; 

Thou, who art victory and law 5 

When empty terrors overawe; 

From vain temptations dost set free; 

And cnlm’st the weary strife of frail 
humanity! 

There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them; who, in love and truth, 10 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth: 

(ilad Hearts! without reproach or blot; 
Who do thy work, and know it not: 

Oh ! if throtigh confidence misplaced 15 
Tliey fail, tliy saving arms, dread Power! 
around them cast. 

Serene will be our dai^s and bright. 

And happy yv\\\ our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 


And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this creed; 

Yet seek thy firm support, according to 
their need. 

I, loving freedom, and untried ; 25 

No sport of every random gust. 

Yet being to myself a guide. 

Too blindly have reposed my trust: 

And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 30 

The task, in smoother walks to stray; 

But thee I now would servo more strictly, 
if I may. 

Through no disturbance of my soul, 

Or strong compunction in mo wrought, 

I supplicate} for thy control; 35 

But in the quietness of thought: 

Me this unchartereel freedom tires; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires: 

My hojx^s no more must change their 
name, 

I long for a rei)oso that ever is the 
same. 40 

[Yet not the less would I throughout 
Still act according to the voice 
Of my own wish; and feel past do\ibt 
That my submissiveness was choice: 

Not .seeking in the school of pride 
For “precepts over dignified,” 

Denial and restraint I prize 
No farther than they breed a second Will 
more wiseb] 

Stem Lawgiver 1 yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face: 

Flowers laugh l)eforo thee on thoir beds 45 
And fragrance in thy footing treads; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 
And the most ancient heavens, thixiugh 
Thee, are fresh and sti'ong. 

To Inimbler functions, awful Power! 

T call tlieo: I myself commend 50 

Unto thy guidance from this hour; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end! 


20 
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Give unto me, made lowly wise^ 

The spirit of self-sacrifice; 

The confidence of reason give; 55 

And in the light of truth thy Bondman 
let me live ! 

XXL 

CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY 

WARRIOR. 

[Coinposeti December 1805 or January ISOG.— 

Published 1807.] 

Who is the happy Warrior? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish 
to be? 

_It is the generous Spirit, who, when 

brought 

Ainong the tasks of real life, hath 
wrought 

X"l)on the plan that ideased his bojnsh 
thought: 5 

Wliose high endeavours are an inward 
light 

That makes the path Ijefore liira always 
bright: 

Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent 
to learn; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not 

But makes his moral being his prime 
care; 

Who, doomed to go in company with 
Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable 
train ! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 15 
Which is our human nature’s highest 
dower; 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, 
bereaves 

Of theii* bad influence, and their good 
I'eceives t 

By objects, which might force the soul to 
abate 

Her feeling, rendered more compas¬ 
sionate ; ^ 

Is placable—because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice; 
More skUful in self-knowledge, even 
more pure, 


As tempted more ; more able to endure, 
As more expKDsed to suffering and dis¬ 
tress ; 2: 

Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

—’Tis he whose law is reason; who 
depends 

X^pon that law as on the best of friends ; 
Whence, in a state where men are tempted 
still 

To evil for a guard against w’orse ill, 30 
And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 
He labours good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows: 
—Who, if he rise to station of command. 
Rises b5' oiien means; and there will 
stand 3 ^ 

On honourable terms or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire; 
Who comprehends his trust, and to tlie 
same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 
And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in 
wait 4 1 

For wealth, or honours or for worldli- 
state ; 

Whom they must follow; on whose liead 
must fall. 

Like showers of manna, if they come 
at all: 

Whose powei-s shed round him in tlie 
common strife, 45 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 
But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Hea\en 
has joined 

Great issues good or bad for human 
kind. 50 

I Is happy as a Lover; and attired 
With sudden brightness like a ^lan 
inspired; 

And, through the heat of conflict, keeps 
the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he 
foresaw; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 55 

Come when it will, is equal to the need : 
_He who, though thus endued as with a 

sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence, 
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Is yet a Soul wliose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle 
scenes; 6o 

Sweet images ! which» wheresoe'er he Ije, 
Are at his heart; and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve; 

More brave for this, that he hath mueli to 
love;- 

Tis, finally, tlie Man, who, lifted high, 63 
Conspicuous object in a Nation's eye, 

Or left untho\ig}»t-of in obscuritj’,— 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
l^rosi)erou.s or a<lverse, to his wish or not— 
IMays, in the many games <4 life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must Ije 
won: 

W’^hoin neither shape of danger can 
dismay, 

Nor thought of tender liappiness Wtray ; 
Who, not content that former worth 
stand fast, 

Looks forward, i>orsevering to the last, 75 
From well to better, daily self-surpast: 
Who, whether praise of hinj must walk 
the earth 

For ever, an<l to noble deeds give birth. 
Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame. 
And leave a dead unprofitable name — 80 
I* inds comfort in himself and in his cause; 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, 
ilraws 

His broath in confidence of Heaven's 
applause: 

This is the happy Warrior; this is He 84 
That every Man in amis should wish to be. 

XXIT. 

THE FORCE OF PRAYERJ; 

OR, 

THE FOUNDING OF BOLTON PRIORY. 

A TRADITION. 

fCoinposcd 1807.—Published 1816 (-Ito, along with 
The White Doe q/ Itylstone); ed. 1815.J 

U gootf for a hootUss hrne?'* 

With these dark w’ords begins my Tale; 
And their meaning is, whence can comfort 
spring 

When Prayer is of no avail? 

» See ‘‘The Whit© Doc of Rylstcnc.” 


! “ 52H)at 19 gooti for a bootless btnr ? ” 5 
I The Falconer to the Lady said; 

And she made answer “endless sorrow 1 ” 
For she knew that her Son was dead. 

She knew it by the Falconer’s words, 

And from the look of the Falconer’s eye; 
And from the love which was in her soul 
For her youtliful Romilly. 

—Young Romilly through Barden woods 
Is ranging high and low; 

And holds a greyhound in a leash, 15 
To let slip upon buck or doe. 

The pair have reached that fearful chasm, 
How tempting to bestride ! 

For lordly Wharf is there i)ent in 
With rocks ©n either side. 20 

The striding-placo is called The Strid, 

A name which it took of yore: 

A thousand years hath it borne that 
name. 

And shall a thousand more. 

And hither is young Romilly come, 25 
And what may now forbid 
That he, ])orhaps for the hundredth time^ 
Shall lx>und across The Strid? 

He sprang in glee,—for what cared he 
That the river was strong, and the rocks 
were steep ?— 30 

But the greyhound in the leash hung 
hack. 

And checked him in his leap. 

The Boy is in the arms of Wharf, 

And strangled by a merciless force; 

For never more was young Romilly seen 
Till he rose a lifeless corse. 36 

Now there is stillness in the vale, 

And long, unspeaking, sorrow; 

Wharf shall be to pitying hearts 
A name more sad than Yarrow. 40 

If for a Lover the Lady wept, 

A solace she might borrow 
From death, and from the passion of 
death 

Old Wharf might heal her sorrow. 
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She weeps not for the wedding-day 45 
Which was to be to-morrow: 

Her hope was a further-looking hope, 1 
And hers is a mothers sorrow. 

He was a tree that stood alone, 

And proudly did its branches wave; 50 , 

And the root of this delightful tree 
Was in her husband’s grave ! 

Long, long in darkness did she sit. 

And her first words were, ‘ ‘ Let there be 
In Bolton, on the field of Wharf, 55 
A stately Priory I ” 

The stately Priory was reared; 

And Wharf, as he moved along. 

To matins joined a mournful voice, 

Xor failed at even-song, 60 1 

And the Lady prayed in heaviness 
That looked not for relief ! 

But slowly did her succour come, 

And a patience to her grief. 

Oh! there is never sorrow of heart 65 
That shall lack a timely end, 

If but to God we turn, and ask 
Of Him to be our friend ! 

xxiir. 


Said to his servile Courtiers,—“Poor the 
reach, 10 

The imdisguised extent, of mortal sway ! 
He only is a King, and he alone 
Deserves the name (this truth the billows 
preach) 

^Vhose everlasting laws, sea, eartli, and 
heaven obey.” 

This just reproof the prosperous Dane 
Drew from the influx of the main, 16 

For some whose nigged northern mouths 
would strain 
At oriental flattery; 

And Canute (fact more worthy to be 
known) 

From that time forth did for his brow’s 
disown 20 

The ostentatious symbol of a crown; 
Esteeming eartlily royalty 
Contemptible as vain. 

Now hear what one of elder days, 

Rich theme of England’s fondest praise, 25 
Her darling Alfred, might have spoken; 
To cheer the remnant of his host 
When he was driven from coast to coast, 
Distressed and harassed, but with mind 
unbroken: 


A FACT, AND AN IMAGINATION; 

OR, 

CA>’l'TE AliFRED, ON* THE SEA¬ 

SHORE. 

[Composed 1816.—Published 1820.] 

The Danish Conqueror, on his royal 
chair, 

^klustering a face of haughty sovereignty. 

To aid a covert purpose, cried—“O ye 

Approaching W^aters of the deep, that 
share 

With this green isle my fortunes, come 
not where 5 

Your Master’s throne is set.”—Deaf was 
the Sea; 

Her waves rolled on, respecting his decree 

Less than they heed a breath of wanton 
air. 

—Then Canute, rising from the invaded 
throne, 


“My faithful followers, lo! the tide is 
spent 30 

That rose, and steadily advanced to fill^ 
The shores and channels, working Na¬ 
ture’s will 

Among the mazy streams that backward 
went, 

And in the sluggish pools where ships are 
pent: 

And now, his task performed, the flood 
stands still, 35 

At the green base of many an inland 

hill, 

In placid beauty and sublime content! 
Such the repose that sage and hero find; 
Such measured rest the seduloim and g(^ 
Of humbler name; whose souls do, like 

the flood . 

Of Ocean, press right on; or pntly wind, 

Neither to be diverted nor withstood 
Until they reach the bounds by Heaven 
assigned.” 
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XXIV. 

[Composed 1810.—Published 1820.] 

“ A LTTTLE onicard lend thy ouidino hand 
To these (lark steps, a tittle further on 
—What trick of memory to my voice hath 
broiight 

This mournful iteration? For though 
Time, 

The Conquei*or, c^o^\'ns the Conquered, 
on this brow ^ 

Planting his favourite silver diadem. 

Nor he, nor minister of his—intent 
To run l)ofore him, hath enrolled mo yet, 
Though not unmenace<l, among those wlio 
lean 

I^pon a living .staff, with borrowed sight. 
—() mj’ own Dora, my beloved child ! ii 
Should tliat day come—but hark! the 
bird.s salute 

The cheerful dawn, brightening for me 
the east; 

For me, thy natural leader, once again 
Impatient to conduct thee, not as erst 15 
A tottering infant, with compliant stoop 
From flower to flower supjwrted; but to 
curb 

Thy nymph like step .swift-bounding o'er 
tlie lawn, 

Along the loose rocks or the .slipiM*ry 
verge 

Of foaming torrents.—From thy orisons 
C'ome forth; and, while the morning air 
is yet 21 

^ranspanmt a.s the soul of innocent youth, 
Letmo,thy happy g^iide,nowpointthy way. 
And now precede thee, winding to and fto. 
Till we by jK^rseverance gain the to]) 25 
Of some smooth ridge, whose brink pre- 
ciiiitous 

Kindles intense desire for iJowerannthheld 
From this coriX)i*eal frame; whereon who 
stands 

Ik seized with strong incitement to push 
forth 

His arms, as swimmers use, and plunge— 
drea<l thought, 30 

For jwistime plunge—into the “abrupt 
abyss, ” 

U'^here ravens spread their iflumy vans, 
at ease! 


And yet more gladly thee would I 
conduct 

Through woods and spacious forests,—to 
behold 

There how the Original of human art, 35 
Heaven-prompted Nature, measures and 
erects 

Her temples, fearle.ss for the stately work. 
Though waves, to every breeze, its high* 
arched roof. 

And storms the pillars rock. But we 
such schools 

Of reverential awe will chiefly seek 40 
In the still summer noon, while beams of 
light, 

Reposing here, and in the aisle® beyond 
Traceablj* gliding tlirough the dusk, recall 
To mind the living presence® of nuns; 

A gentle, pensive, white-robed sisterhood, 
Whose saintly radiance mitigate® the 
gloom 46 

Of those terrestrial fabrics, where they 
serve. 

To Christ, the Sun of righteousness, 
esix)uscd. 

Now also shall the iwge of classic lore. 
To these glad eyes from bondage freed, 
again 50 

Lie oi)en; and the book of Holy Writ, 
Again unfolded, passage clear shall yield 
To heights more glorious still, and into 
shades^ 

More awful, whore^ advancing hand in 
hand. 

We may bo taught, O Darling of my care I 
To calm the affections, elevate the soul, 
And consecrate our lives to tn\th and 
love. 

XXV, 

ODE TO LYCORIS. 

MAY, 1817 , 

[Compose May, IS 17 .—Published 1820 .) 

I, 

An age hath been when Earth was proud 
Of lustre too intense 
To be sustained; and Mortals bou*ed 
The front in self-defence. 
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Who thcji, if Dian’s crescent gleamed, 5 I 
Or Cupid's sparkling arrow streamed j 
While on the wing the Urchin played, 
Could fearlessly approach the shade? ' 
—Enough for one soft vernal day, 

If I, a bard of ebbing time, 10 

And nurtured in a fickle clime, 
hlay haunt this homM bay; 

Whose amorous water multiplies 
The flitting halcyon's \ivid dj'es; 14 

And smooths her liquid breast—to show 
Tliese swan-like specks of mountain snow. 
White as the pair that slid along the 
plains 

Of heaven, when Venus held the reins ! 

II. 

In youth we love the darksome lawn 
Brushed by the owlet's wing; 20 

Then, Twilight is preferred to Dami, 

And Autumn to the Spring. 

Sad fancies do we then affect. 

In luxury of disrespect 

To our own prodigal excess 25 

Of too familiar happiness. 

Lycoris (if such name befit 
Thee, thee my life’s celestial sign !) 

VTien Nature marks the years decline. 

Be ours to welcome it; 

Pleased with the harvest hoi>e that runs 
Befoi-e the path of milder suns; 

Pleased while the sylvan world displays 
Its ripeness to the feeding gaze; 

Pleased when the sullen vdnds resound 
the knell 35 

Of the resplendent miracle. 

III. 

But something whispers to my heart 
That, as we doumward tend, 

Lycoris I life requires an art 

To n hich our souls must bend; 40 

A skill—to balance and supply; 

And, ere the flowing fount be dry. 

As soon it must, a sense to sip. 

Or drink, with no fastidious lip. 

Then welcome, abo^'e all, the Guest 45 
Whose smiles, diffused o’er land and sea. 
Seem to recall the Deity 
Of youth into the breast: 


May pensive Autumn ne'er present 
A claim to her disparagement! 50 

While blossoms and the budding spray 
Inspire us in our own decay; 

Still, as we nearer draw to life’s dark 
goal, 

Be hopeful Spring the favourite of the 
Soul! 

XXVI. 

TO THE SAME. 

[Composed 1817.—Published 1820.] 

Enough of climbing toil!—Ambition 
treads 

Hei*e, as ’mid busier scenes, ground steep 
and rough. 

Or slipi)ery even to peril! and each step, 
As we for most imcertain recompense 
Mount toward the empire of the fickle 
clouds, 5 

Each weary step, dwarfing the world 
below, 

Induces, for its old familiar sights, 
X^nacceptable feelings of contempt. 

With wonder mixed—that Man could 
e'er be tied. 

In anxious bondage, to such nice array 10 
And formal fellowship of petty things !. 
—Oh! ’tis the heart that magnifies this 
life, 

I^Iaking a truth and l^auty of her o^yn ; 
And moss-grown alleys, circumscribing 
shades, 

And gurgling rills, assist her in the work 
More efficaciously than realms outspread. 
As in a map, before the adventurer’s 
gaze— 

Ocean and Earth contending for regard. 

The umbrageous woods are left—how 
far beneath! 

But lo! where darkness seems to guard 
the mouth 

Of yon ndld cave, whose jaggM brows are 
fringed 

With flaccid threads of ivy, in the still 
And sultry air, depending motionless. 
Yet cool the space within, and not un- 
clieered 

(As whoso enters shall ere long perceive) 

I By stealthy influx of the timid day 26 
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Mingling with night, such twilight to 
compase 

As Numa loved; when, in the Egerian 
grot, 

From the sage Nymph apjjearing at his 
wish 

He gained whateer a regal mind might 
ask, 30 

Or need, of counsel breatlied through lips 
divine. 

Long as the heat shall rage, let that 
dim cave 

Protect us, there deciphering as we may 
Diluvian records; or the sighs of Earth 
Interpreting ; or counting for old Time 35 
His minutes, by reiterated drops, 

Audible tears, from some invisible source 
That deepens upon fancy—more and more 
Drawn toward the centre whence those 
sighs creep forth 

To awe the lightness of humanity. 40 

Or, shutting up thyself within thyself, 
There let me see thee sink into a mood 
Of gentler thought, protracted till thinceye 
Be calm as water when the winds arc gone. 
And no one can tell whither. Deai'est 
Friend! 45 

We two^ have known svich happy hours 
together 

That, were power granted to replace 
them (fetched 

From out the pensive shadows where they 
lie) 

In the first warmtli of their original sun¬ 
shine. 

Loth should I be to use it; passing sweet 
Are the domains of tender memory! 51 

XXVII. 

SEPTEMBER, i8ig. 

[Comi)Oscd September, 1819.—Published 1820.) 

The sylvan slopes with corn-olad fields 
Are hung, as if with golden shields 
Bright trophies of the sun! 

Like a fair sister of the sky, 

Unruffled doth the blue lake lie, 5 

The mountains looking on. 


1 “Wc two”: c<ld. 1820-1843; ** we too”: eild. 
1845, 1849-50.-ED. 


And, sooth to say, yon vocal grove. 

Albeit uninspired by love, 

By love untaught to ring. 

May well afford to mortal ear lO 

An impulse more profoundly dear 
Than music of the Spring. 

For that from turbulence and heat 
Piweeds, from some uneasy seat 
In nature’s struggling frame, 15 

Some region of impatient life: 

And jealousy, and quivering strife. 

Therein a portion claim. 

This, this is holy;—while I hear 
These vespers of another year, 20 

This hymn of thanks and ])raise, 

My spirit seems to mount above 
The amxieties of human love. 

And earth’s precarious daj's. 

But list!—though winter stonns nigh. 

Unchecked is that soft harmony: 26 

There lives Who can provide 
For all His creatures; and in Him, 

Even like the radiant Seraphim, 

These choristers confide. 

XXVIIL 

UPON THE SAME OCCASION * 

[Composed September, 1619.—Published 1620]. 

I Departing summer hath assumed 
; An aspect tenderly illumed. 

The gentlest look of spring; 

That calls from yonder leafy shade 
Unfaded, yet prepared to fade, 5 

A timely carolling. 

No faint and hesitating trill, 

Such tribute as to winter chill 
The lonely redbreast pays! 

Clear, loud, and lively is the din. 10 
From stKiid warblers gathering in 
Their har\’est of sweet lays. 

Nor doth the example fail to cheer 
Me, conscious that my leaf is sere. 

And yellow on the bough:— >5 

Fall, rosy garlands, from my head ! 

Ye myrtle wreaths, your fragrance shetl 
Around a younger brow ! 
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Yet will I temperately rejoice; 

Wide is the range, and free the choice 20 
Of undiscordant themes; 

"Which, haply, kindred souls may prize 
Not less than venial ecstasies, 

And passion’s feverish dreams. 

For deathless powers to verse lielong, 25 
And they like Demi-gods are strong 
On whom the Muses smile; 

But some their function have disclaimed. 
Best pleased wnth what is aptliest framed 
To enervate and defile. 3^ 

Not such the initiatory strains 
Committed to the silent plains 
In Britain’s earliest dawn: 

Trembled the groves, the stai-s grew pale, 
While all-too-daringly the veil 35 

Of nature was ^vithd^a^vn ! 

Nor such the spirit-stirring note 
When the live chords Alcaeus smote. 
Inflamed by sense of wrong ; 

Woe ! woe to Tyrants ! from the lyre 40 
Broke threateningly, in sparkles dire 
Of fierce vindictive song. 

And not unhallowed was the page 
By wingM Love inscribed, to assuage 
The pangs of vain pursuit; 45 

Love listening while the Lesbian Maid 
With finest touch of passion swayed 
Her own .^Eolian lute. 

O ye, who patiently explore 

The wreck of Herculanean lore, 50 

What rapture ! could ye seize 

Some Theban fragment, or unroll 

One precious, tender-hearted, scroll 

Of pure Simonides. 

That were, indeed, a genuine birth 55 
Of poesy; a bursting forth 
Of genius from the dust; 

What Horace gloried to behold, 

What Maro loved, shall we enfold ? 

Can haughty Time be just! 60 

XXIX. 

MEMORY. 

[CoiniMJScd 1823 .—Published 1827.] 

A PEN— to register^ a key— 

That wnds through secret wards; 


Are well assigned to Memory 
By allegoric Bards. 

As aptly, also, might be given 5 

A Pencil to her hand ; 

That, softening objects, sometimes even 
Outstrips tlie heart’s demand ; 

That smoothes foregone distress, the lines 
Of lingering care subdues, 10 

Long-vanished happiness refines, 

And clothes in brighter hues ; 

Yet, like a tool of Fancy, works 
Those Spectres to dilate 
That startle Conscience, as she lurks 15 
Within her lonely seat. 

O ! that our lives, which flee so fast. 

In purity were such. 

That not an image of the past 

Should fear that pencil’s touch ! 20 

Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene. 

Age steal to his allotted nook 
Contented and serene; 

With heart as calm as lakes that sleep, 25 
In frosty moonlight glistening; 

Or mountain rivers, where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep, 

To their own far-off murmurs listening. 

XXX. 

[Conii>osed 1829.—Published 1835.] 

This Lawn, a carpet all alive 
With shadows flung from leaves—to strive 
In dance, amid a press 
Of sunshine, an apt emblem yields 
Of Worldlings revelling in the fields 5 
Of strenuous idleness; 

Less quick the stir when tide and breeze 
Encounter, and to narrow seas 
Forbid a moment’s rest; 

The medley less when boreal Lights JO 
Glance to and fro, like aery Sprites 
To feats of arms addrest! 

Yet, spite of all this eager strife, 

This ceaseless play, the genuine life 
That serves the steadfast hours, 15 
Is in the grass beneath, that grows 
Unheeded, and the mute repose 
Of sweetly-breathing flowers. 
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XXXI. 

HUMANITY. 

[Composed 1829.—Published 1836.J 

The Rocking-stones, alluded to in the beginning 
of the following verses, are supposed to have 
i)cen usc<l, l)y our British ancestors, Iwtij for 
judicial and religious purposes. Such stones 
are not uncommonly found, at this day, both 
in Groat Britain and In Ireland. 

WiiAT though the Accused, upon his ouii 
appeal 

To righteous Gods when man has ceased 
to feel. 

Or at a doubting Judge’s stern command, 
liefore the Stonk of Powku no longer 
stand— 

To take his sentence from the balanced 
Block, 2 

As at his touel), it rocks or .seems to 
rock; 

Though, in the depths of sunless groves 
IK) ipore 

Tlie Dinid-prieatthe hallowetl Oak adore; 
Yet. for the Initiate, rocks and whis|)er* 
ing trees 

Do .still perform m5’.sterious t)ftices I lo 
And functions dwell in l>east and bird 
that sway 

Tin- rejuscjiniig mind, or with the fancy 

play, 

Inviting, at all seasons ears and eyes 
To watch for undchmive auguries:— 

Not unin.HpinMl appear their simplest 
ways; 15 

Their voia*s mount sjTnlwlical of praise— 
To mix witli hymns that Spirits make 
and hear; 

And to fallen man their innocence is 
dear. 

T’nrapturitl Art draws fnun those sacre<l 
springs 

Streams that ix'flect tlio jjoctry of things! 
^\’lu‘re Christian Martyrs stand in hues 
lK)rtrayed, 21 

Tliat, miglit a wisli avail, would never 
fade. 

Borne in their hands the lily and the 
palm 

Siied round the nlfar a celestial calm; 


There, too, behold the lamb and guileless 
dove 25 

Prest in the tenderness of virgin love 
To saintly Ijosoms!—Gloiious is the blend¬ 
ing 

Of right affections climbing or descending 
Along a scale of light and life, with cares 
Alternate; qarrying holy thoughts and 
prayers 30 

Up to the sovereign sent of the Most 
High; 

Descending to the worm in charity; 

Like those good Angels whom a dream of 
night 

Gave, in the field of Luz, to Jacob’s sight 
All, while he .slept, ti'cading the pendent 
stairs 35 

Earthwnrtl or heavenward, radiant mes« 
sengors. 

That, with a perfect will in one accord 
Of strict obedience, servo the Almighty 
lA)rd; 

And >>4111 \mtire<l humility forbore 
To speed their errand by the »*ings they 
>voiv. 40 

What a fair >vorld >vei'e ours for verse 
to pi>int, 

If Po>ver could live at ease >vith self- 
restraint ! 

Opinion l)o>v before the naked sense 
Of tlie great Vision,—faith in Providence; 
Merciful over all his creatures, just 45 
To the least particle of sentient dust; 

Btit fixing by immutable decrees 
Seedtime and harvest for his purposes! 
Then >vould Ik* eltvsed the restless oblique 
eye 

That looks for evil like a treacherous spy; 
Disputes >vould then rela.x, like stormy 
>vinds S* 

That into breezOxS sink; imijetuous minds 
By discipline endeavour to gro>v meek 
As Tnith herself, >vhom they profess to 
seek. 

Then Genius, shunning fellovship >vith 
Pride, 55 

WouUl bmid his golden locks at Wis¬ 
dom’s side; 

Tiove ebb and flo>v untioubled by caprice; 
.\nd not alone hanh tyranny >vonld cease, 
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But unoffending creatui*es find release 
From qualified oppression, whose de¬ 
fence 

Rests on a hollow plea of recomi>ense; . 
Thought-temiiered wrongs, for each hu¬ 
mane respect 

Oft worse to bear, or deadlier in effect. 
Witness those glances of indignant scorn 
From some high-minded Slave, impelled 
to spurn 65 

The kindness that would make him less 
forlorn; 

Or, if the soul to bondage be subdued. 

His look of pitiable gratitude ! 

Alas for thee, bright Galaxy of Isles, 
Whose day departs in pomp, returns 
with smiles— 70 

To greet the flowers and fruitage of a 
land. 

As the sun mounts, by sea-lx)rn breezes 
fanned; 

A land whose azure mountain-tops are 
seats 

For Gods in council, whose green vales, 
retreats 

Fit for the shades of heroes, mingling 
there 75 

To breathe Elysian peace in upper air. 

Though cold as winter, gloomy as tlic 
grave. 

Stone-walls a prisoner make, but not 
a slave. 

Shall man assume a property in man? 
Lay on the moral mil a withering ban? 
Shame that our laws at distance still 
protect 

Enormities, which they at home reject! 
“Slaves cannot breathe in England”— 
yet that boast • 

Is but a mockery ! when from coast to 

coast. 

Thoughslave be none, her floors 
and soil 85 

Groan underneath a weight of slavish 

toil. 

For the poor Many, measured out by 
rules 

Fetched mth cupidity fi*om heartless 
schools, 


That to an Idol, falsely called “the 
WeaUh 

Of Nations,” sacrifice a People’s liealth, 
Body and mind and soul; a thirst so 
keen 91 

Is ever urging on the vast machine 
Of sleepless Labour, ’mid whose dizzy 
wheels 

The Power least prized is that wliich 
thinks and feels. 

Then, forthe pastimes of this delicate age. 
And all the heavy or light vassalage 96 
\Vhich for their sakes we fasten, as may 
suit 

Our varying moods on human kind or 
brute, 

’Twerc well in little, as in great, to pause. 
Lest Fancj* trifle with eternal laws. 100 
Not from his fellows only man may learn 
Rights to compare and duties to discern ! 
All creatures and all objects in degive. 
Are friends and patrons of humanity. 
There are to whom the garden, gi'ove, 
and field, 105 

Perpetual lessons of forbearance yield ; 
^Vho would not lightly violate the grace 
The lowliest flower iwssesses in its place; 
Nor shorten the sweet life, too fugitive. 
Which nothing less than Infinite Power 
could give. no 

XXXII. 

[ConiposcMl 1846.—Publisliwl 1850.] 

The unremitting voice of nightly streams 
That wastes so oft, we think, its tuneful 
powei's. 

If neither soothing to the worm that 
gleams 

Tlirough dewy gras.s nor small birds 
hushed in Ixjwers, 

Nor unto silent leaves and drow.sy 

flowers,— 5 

That voice of unpi-eteuding harmony 
(For who what is shall measure by,what 

seems 

To be, or not to be. 

Or tax high Heaven wth prodigality?) 
Wants not a healing influence tliat can 

creep , 

Into the human breast, and mix \vith sleep 
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To rojfulatc the motion of our dreams 
For kindly issues—as through ever3’clime 
Was felt near murmiiring brooks in 
earliest time; 

A-, at this day, the rudest swains who 
dwell 15 

Where torrents roar, or hear the tinkling 
knell 

Of water-breaks, with grateful heart 
could tell. 

XXXIII. 

THOUGHTS ON THE SEASONS. 

[CoiniK)sc(l 1829.—rublishcl ISaS.] 

Flattkhkd with promise of escaire 
From every hurtful blast. 

Spring takes, O sprightly May! thy 
shape. 

Her loveliest and her last. 

Ij'*'.s fair is .summer riding high 5 

In tierce solstitial i>ower, 

L**" fair than when a lenient skj* 
lb ings on her imrting hour. 

^\'hen earth repays with golden sheaves 
The luix)\irs of the plough, 10 

And riiMMiing fruits and forest leaves 
All brighten on the bough ; 

^\'hat i>ensive l>oa\ity a\itumn shows, 
llefore she hears the sound 
Of winter ru.shing in, to close 15 

The emblematic ro\»nd! 

8>ich l>e our Spring, o\ir Summer such; 

So maj* our A\»tumu blond 
^\ ith hoary Winter, and Life touch, 
Through heaven-lK)rn hoi>e, her end! 20 


TO —. 

Vl'ON THE BIRTH OF HER FIRST-BORX 
CHILI), MARCH, 1833. 

lConii>ostxl March, 18R8.—PuhlLshcil 1S35.] 

* I iuii piiiTo puer. ut saevis projectus ab uiaUs 
Na)lla. luuhu huiul Jacct,” Ac.—L i cretu s. 

Likk a slnpwrecked Sailor tast 
Ikv rough waves on a i)t'rilous c-oast. 

Lies the Balx*, in helple^vsness 


And in tenderest nakedness, 

Flung by labouring Nature forth 5 

Upon the mercies of the earth. 

Can its eyes l>eseech?—no more 
Than the hands are free to implore: 

Voice but sen'es for one brief cry; 

Plaint was it? or prophecy 10 

Of sonow that uill surely come? 

Omen of man’s grievous doom ! 

But, O Mother! by the close 
Duly granted to thy throes ; 

By the silent thanks, now tending 15 
Incense-like to Heaven, descending 
Now to mingle and to move 
With the g\»ah of earlhlj' love. 

As a debt to that frail Creature, 
Instrument of struggling Nature 20 

For the blissful calm, the i)eace 
Known hut to this oix" release— 

Can the pitying .spirit doubt 
That for luiman-kind springs out 
From the penalty’ a sense 
Of moi'C than mortal reeomi)ense? 

.\s a floating summer cloud. 

Though of gorgeo\is drapery proud. 

To the sun-lnmit traveller. 

Or the stooping labourer, 30 

Oft-times makes its bounty known 
Bj' its shadow round him thrown; 

So, bj* ehequerings of sad cheer. 

Heavenly Guardians, brooding near, 

Of their presence tell—too bright 35 

Haplj* for corporeal sight I 
Ministers of grace divine 
Feelingly their brows incline 
O'er this seeming Castaway 
Breathing, in the light of da^*. 40 

Something like the faintest breath 
That has power to baffle death— 
Beautiful, while very weakness 
Captivates like passive meekness. 

And, sweet Mother! under warrant 45 
Of the universal Parent, 

Who i'i‘i)ays in season due 

Thtun who have, like thoo, l>eeu true 

To the filial chain let dowm 

Fix)in his everlasting throne, 50 

.\ngels hovering round thy couch, 

VTth their softest whispers N^ouch, 
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That—whatever griefs may fret. 

Cares entangle, sins beset^ 

This thy First-bom, and with tears 55 
Stain her cheek in future years— 

Heavenly succour, not denied 
To the babe, whate’er betide, 

Will to the woman be supplied ! 

IHother ! blest be thy calm ease; 60 

Blest the starry promises,— 

And the firmament benign 
Hallowed be it, where they shine! 

Yes, for them whose souls have scope 
Ample for a udngM hope, 65 

And can earthward bend an ear 
For needful listening, pledge is here. 

That, if thy new-born Charge shall tread 
In thy footsteps, and be led 
By tliat other Guide, whose light 70 
Of manlj* virtues, mildly bright. 

Gave him first the wished-for part 
In thy gentle virgin heart; 

Then, amid the storms of life 
Vresignified by that dread strife 75 

■\\lience ye have escaped together, 

She may look for serene weather; 

In all trials sure to find 
Comfort for a faithful mind; 

Kindlier issues, holier rest, So 

Than even now await her prest. 

Conscious Nursling, to thy breast! 

XXXV. 

THE WARNING. 

A SEQUEL TO THE FOREGOING. 
ICouiposed 1833.—Published 1835.] 

List, the winds of March are blou ing; 
Her gromid-flowers shrink, afraid of 
shou’ing 

Tiieir meek heads to the nipping air, 
Which ye feel not, happy pair! 

Sunk into a kindly sleep. 5 

We, meanwhile, our hojje will keep; 

And if Time leagued mth adverse Change 
(Too busy fear!) shall cross its range. 
Whatsoever check they bring, 

Anxious duty hindering, 10 

To like hoi>e our prayers will cling. 


Thus, while the ruminating spirit feeds 
Upon the events of home as life proceed-', 
Affections pure and holy in their source 
Gain a fresh impulse, run a livelier course; 
Hopes that within the Father’s heart 
prevail, 16 

Are in the experienced Grandsire’s slow 
to fail; 

And if the harp pleased his gay youth, it 
rings 

To his grave touch with no unready 
strings, 

AVhile thoughts press on, and feelings 
overflow, 20 

And quick words round him fall like 
flakes of snow. 

Thanks to the Powers that yet main¬ 
tain their sway. 

And have lenewed the tributarj’ Lay. 
Truths of the heart flock in udth eager 
pace. 

And Fancy greets them with a fond 
embrace; 25 

Su*ift as the rising sun his beams extends 
She shoots the tidings forth to distant 
friends; 

Their gifts she hails (deemed precious, as 
they prove 

For the unconscious Babe so prompt a 
love !)— 

But from this i^eaceful centre of delight 
Vague sympathies have urged her to take 
flight: 31 

Rapt into upper regions, like the bee 
That sucks from mountain-heath lier 
lioney fee. 

Or, like the warbling lark intent to shroud 
His head in sunbeams or a bowerj' cloud, 
She soars—and here and there her pinions 
rest 36 

On proud towers, like this humble cot¬ 
tage, blest 

With a new visitant, an infant guest— 
Towers where red streamers flout the 

In pomp foreseen by her creative eye, 40 
When feasts shall crowd the hall, and 
steeple bells 

Glad proclamation make, and heights 
and dells 
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Catch the blithe music as it sinks and 
swells, 

And harboured shii>s, whose pride is on 
the sea, 

Sliall hoist their topmost flags in sign of 
Honouring the hope of noble ancestry. 

But who (though neither reckoning ills 
assigned 

By Nature, nor reviewing in the mind 
The track that was, and is, and iinist l)o, 
woni 49 

With weary fwt by all of woman born)— 
Shall now by such a gift with joy lx* moved, 
Nor feel the fulness of that joy reproved? 
Not He, whose last faint memory will 
command 

The truth that Britain was his native 
land; 

Whose infant soul was tutored to conti<lo 
In the cleanst‘d faith for which her mar¬ 
tyrs die<l; 56 

Whose lx)j'ish ear the voice of herreiu)wn 
With rapture thrilled; whoso Youth re¬ 
vered the crown 

Of Saxon liberty that Alfred wore, 

Alfred, dear Babe, thy great Progenitor! 
—Not I le, who from her mellowed prac¬ 
tice drew 61 

His MM-ial sense of just, and fair, a\nd 
trite; 

And saw, thereafter, on the soil of France 
Basil ]*olity lK‘gln her maniac dance, 
Foundations broken ui\ the deeps run 
wild, 65 

Nor grieved to see (himsedf not unbe¬ 
guiled)— 

Woke from the dream, the di*eamer to 
upbraid, 

And learn how sanguine exjx'ctations fade 
Wlien novel trusts by ft»lly are betrayed, — 
To see Bix'sumption, turning pale, ivfrain 

From further havoc, but repent in vain,_ 

Good aims lie down, and ixrish in the 
road 

^\^lere guilt liad urgt*d them on with 
ceast'lesa goad, 

I’roofs thickening round her that on 
imblic ends 

Domestic virtue vitally depends, 7= 


That civic strife can turn the happiest 
hearth 

Into a grievous sore of self-tormenting 
earth. , 

Can such a One, dear Babe! though 
glad and proud 

To welcome thee, repel the fears that 
crowd 

Into his Knglish breast, and spare to quake 
LeJvs for his omti tlian for thy innocent 
sake? 81 

Too late—or, should the providence of 
God 

Lead, through dark ways by sin and sor¬ 
row tro<l. 

Justice and i>oace to a secure abode. 

Too soon—thou coin'st into this breathing 
world; 85 

Knsigns of mimic outrage are unfurled. 
Who shall preserve or pro]) the tottering 
Kealm ? 

What hand suttico to govern the state- 
helm ? 

If in the aims of men the surest test 
Of good or bad (wbate’er lx? sought for or 
l)rofest) 90 

Lie in the moans required, or ways 
ortlaimnl. 

For compassing the end, else never gained; 
Yet governors and governed lx)th are 
blind 

To this jilain truth, or fling it to the wind; 
If to exix'dienco princii)le must l>ow; 95 

Bast, future, shrinking up beneath the 
ineuml>ent Now; 

If eowai'dly concession still must feed 
The thirst for power in men who ne'er 
(xmcixle; 

Nor turn a.side, unless to shape a way 
For domination at s<.>me riper day; loo 
I If generous Loyalty must stand in a wo 
Of subtle Treason, in his mask of law. 

Or with bravado insolent and hard, 
Provoking punislimont, to win reward; 

If ofHeo help the factious to conspire, 105 
And they who shoufd oxtinguish, fan the 
tiro— 

Then, will tlio sceptre be a straw, the 
crown 

Sit loosely, like the thistle's crest of dowm; 
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To be blown off at will, by Power that 
spares it 

In cunning patience, from the head that 
wears it. no; 

Lost people, trained to theoretic feud ! 
Lost above all, ye labouring multitude ! 
Bewildered whether ye, by slanderous 
tongues 

Deceived, mistake calamities for WTongs; 
And over fancied usurpations brood, 115 I 
Oft snapping at revenge in sullen mood ; 
Or, from long stress of real injuries fly 
To desperation for a remedy; 

In bursts of outrage spread your judg¬ 
ments \ride. 

And to your wi'ath cry out, “Be thou our 
guide;” 120 

Or, bound by oaths, come forth to tread 
earth’s floor 

In marshalled thousands, darkening street 
and moor 

With the worst shape mock-patience ever 
wore; 

Or, to the giddy top of self-esteem 
By Flatterers carried, mount into a 
dream 125 

Of boundle,ss suffrage, at whose sage 
behest 

Justice shall rule, disorder Iw supprest. 
And every man sit down as Plenty's 
Guest! 

—O for a bridle bitted with remorse 
To stop your Leaders in their headstrong 
course! 130 | 

Oh may the Almighty scatter with His 
grace 

These mists, and lead you to a safer place, 
Bj* paths no human wisdom can fore¬ 
trace ! 

May He i>oxir round you, from worlds far 
above 

Plan’s feverish ijassions, His pure light of 
love, 135 

That quietly restores the natural mien 
To hope, and makes truth willing to be 
seen! 

Else shall your blood-stained hands in 
frenzy reap 

Fields gaily sorni when promises were 
cheap.— 139 


Why is the Past belied Avith wicked art. 
The Future made to play so false a part, 
Among a people famed for strength of 
mind, 

Foremost in freedom, noblest of man¬ 
kind? 

We act as if we joyed in the sad tune 
Storms make in rising, valued in the 
moon 145 

Nought but her changes. Thus, ungrate¬ 
ful Nation ! 

If thou persist, and, scorning modera¬ 
tion. 

Spread for thyself the snares of tribu¬ 
lation. 

Whom, then, shall meekness guard? What 
saving skill 

Lie in forbearance, strength in standing 
still? 150 

—Soon shall the uudow (for the speed of 
Time 

Nought equals when the hours are ■winged 
with crime) 

Widow, or wife, implore on tremulous 
knee. 

From him who judged her lord, a like 
decree; 

The skies will weep o’er old men deso¬ 
late: 155 

Ye little-ones! Earth shudders at your 
fate. 

Outcasts and homeless orphans- 

But turn, my Soul, and fi'om the sleep¬ 
ing pair 

I Learn thou the beauty of omniscient care! 
Be strong in faith, bid anxious thoughts 

lie still; 160 

Seek for the good and cherish it—the ill 
Oppose, or bear with a submissive will. 

XXXVI. 

[Composed 1838 .—Published 1835.) 

1 If this great world of joy and pain 
Revolve in one sure track; 

If freedom, set, vnll rise again, 

And rirtue, flown, come back; 

Woe to the purblind crew who fill 5 

The heart with each days care; 

Nor gain, from past or future, skill 

1 To bear, and to forbear! 
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XXXVII. 

THE LABOURER’S NOON DAY HYMN. ' 

[CompostKl 1834.—Piiblishwl 183S.] 

Up to the throne of Go<l is borne 
The voice of praise at early mom. 

And he accepts the punct\ial hymn 
Sung as the light of day grows dim : i 

Nor will he turn his ear aside 5 I 

From holy offerings at noontide. 

Then here reposing let \is rai.se 
A song of gratitude and praise. 

What though our burthen be not light 
We need not toil from mom to night; 10 
The respite of the mid-day hour 
Is in the thankful Creat\ire’s power. 

Blest arc the moments, doubly blest, 

That, drawn from this one hour of rest, 
Are with a ready heart bestowed 15 

Upon the service of our God ! 

Each field is then a hallowed six)t. 

An altar is in each man’s cot, 

.\ church in every grove that spreads 
Its living i-oof above our hea<ls. 20 

Look up to Heaven ! the industrious S»ni 
.\lrea<ly half his race hath nm; 

Nr cannot halt nor go astray. 

But our immortal Spirits may. 

Lord ! since his rising in the East, 25 
1 f we have faltered or transgressed, 

Guide, from thy love’s abundant source. 
What yet remains of this day’s course: 

Help with thy grace, through life’s short 

day. 

Our \ipward and our downward way; 30 
.And glorify for us the west. 

When we shall sink to final rest. 

xxxvni. 

ODE. 

COMPOSED ON MAY MORNING. 

[Couiiwscti 1826.-Publishe(l 1836.1 

Wnii.E from the purpling east departs 
The star that led the dawn, 

Blithe Flora from her couch uixstart-s 
For May is on the lawn. 


A quickening hope, a freshening glee, 5 
Foreran the expected Power, 

Whose first-drawn breath from bush and 
tree 

Shakes off that pearlj* shower. 

All Nature welcomes Her whose sway 
Tempers the year’s extremes; 10 

Who scattereth lustres o’er noon-day. 

Like morning’s dewy gleams; 

While mellow warble, sprightly trill, 

The tremulous heart excite; 

And hums the balmy air to still 15 

The balance of delight. 

Time was, blest Power! when youths and 
maids 

At peep of dawn would rise. 

And wander forth, in forest glades 
Thy birth to solemnize. 20 

Though mute the song—to grace the rite 
Untouched the hawthorn bough. 

Thy Spirit triumphs o’er the slight; 

Man changes, but not Thou ! 

Tliy feathere<l Lieges bill and wings 25 
In love’s disport employ; 

WarnuHl by thy influence, creeping things 
Awake to silent joy : 

Queen art thou still for each gay plant 
Where the slim wild deer roves; 30 

And served in depths where fishes haunt 
Their own mysterious groves. 

Clo\id-piercing ix*ak, and trackless heath, 
Instinctive homage pay; 

Nor wants the dim-lit cave a WTeath 35 
To honour thee, sweet May! 

Where cities fanned by thy brisk airs 
Behold a smokeless sky. 

Their puniest flower-pot-nursling dares 
To open a bright eye. 4® 

And if, on this thy natal mom, 

The pole, from which thy name 
Hath not departed, stands forlorn 
Of song and dance and game; 

Still from the village-green a vow 45 
Aspires to thee addrest. 

Wherever peace is on the bix>w, 

Or love within the breast 

Yes! where Love nestles thou canst 
teach 

The soul to love the more; 
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Hearts also shall thy lessons reach 
That never loved before. 

Stript is the haughty one of piide, 1 

The bashful freed from fear, ; 

While rising, like the ocean-tide, 55 j 

In flows the joyous year. 

Hush, feeble lyre ! weak words refuse 
Tlie service to prolong ! 

To yon exulting thrush the Muse 
Entrusts the imperfect song; 60 

His voice shall chant, in accents clear. 
Throughout the live-long day, 

Till the first silver star appear, 

The sovereignty of May. 

XXXIX. 

TO MAY. 

[Composed 182C-34.—Published 1835.] 

Thocgh many suns have risen and set 
Since thou, blithe May, ^s•ert bom. 

And Bai'ds, who hailed thee, may forget 
Thy gifts, thy beauty scorn ; 

There are who to a birthday strain 5 
Confine not harp and voice. 

But evermore throughout thy reign 
Are grateful and rejoice ! 

Delicious odoui-s ! music sweet. 

Too sweet to pass away ! 10 

Oh for a deathless song to meet 
The soul’s desire—a lay 
That, when a thousand years are told. 
Should praise thee, genial Power ! 
Through summer heat, autumnal cold, 15 
And mnter's dreariest hour. 

Earth, sea, thy presence feel—nor less. 

If yon ethereal blue 
With its soft smile the truth express. 

The heavens have felt it too. 20 

The inmost heart of man if glad 
Partakes a livelier cheer; 

And eyes that cannot but be sad 
Let fall a brightened tear. 

Since thy return, through days and 
weeks 25 

Of hope that grew by stealth, 

How many wan and faded cheeks 
Have kindled into health ! 


The Old, by thee revived, have said, 

“ Another year is ours30 
And wayworn Wanderers, poorly fed, 
Have smiled upon thy flowers. 


^^^lo tripping lisps a merry song 
Amid his playful peers? 

The tender Infant who was long 35 

A prisoner of fond fears; 

But now, when every sharp-edged blast 
Is qviiet in its sheath. 

His Mother leaves him free to taste 
Earth’s sweetness in thy breath. 40 


Thy help is wth the weed that creeps 
Along the humblest ground ; 

No cliff so bare but on its steeps 
Thy favours may be found ; 

But most on some peculiar nook 45 

That our own hands have drest. 

Thou and thy train are proud to look, 
And seem to love it best. 

And yet how pleased we wander fortli 
When May is whispering, “Come ! 50 

Choose from the bowers of virgin eartli 
The happiest for your home ; 

Heaven’s bounteous love tlirough me is 
spread 

From sunshine, clouds, winds, waves. 
Drops on the mouldering turret’s head, 55 
And on your turf-clad graves !” 


Such greeting heard, away with siglis 
For lilies that must fade. 

Or ** the rathe primrose as it dies 
Forsaken” in the shade I 
Vernal fruitions and desires 
Are linked in endless chase; 

While, as one kindly growth retires, 
Another takes its place. 


And what if thou, sweet May, hast 
known ^^5 


Mishap by worm and blight; 

If expectations newly blown 
Have perished in thy sight; 

If loves and joys, while up they sprung. 
Were caught as in a snare; 7 © 

Such is the lot of all the young. 

However bright and fair. 


Lo! Streams that April could not check 
Are patient of thy rule; 
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GiirKlinjf in foamy water-break, 75 ! 

Loitering in pool: 


By thee, thee only, could l)e sent 
Such frentle mists as glide. 

Curling with unconfirmed intent. 

On that green mountain’s side. 80 

How dedicate the leafy veil 
Through wliich yon house of God 
Gleams 'mid the peace of this deep dale 
Bj' few hut shepherds trod ! 

And lowly huts, near Ijeaten waj-s, 85 
No sooner stand attire<l 
In thy fresh wreatlis, than they for 
praise 

Peep forth, and are admired. 

Season of fancy and of hope. 

Permit not for one hour 90 

A blossom from thy crown to drop, 

Nor add to it a flower! 

Keep, lovely May, as if by touch 
Of self-restraining art. 

This modest charm of not too much, 95 
Part seen, imagined part! 

XL. 

LINES 

.SUOOESTKD BY A POUTKAIT FROM THE 
I’ENCIL OF P. STONE. 

[Cuinposed 1834.—Publi»hc«l 1835.] 

lUioriLKH into forgetfulness of care 
Due to the day's unfini.shed task ; of i>en 
Or l)ook regardless, and of that fair 

scene 

In N.-iture'a prodigality displayecl 
Befoi”e my w'indow, oftentimes and long 5 
I ga/.e uiK)n a Portrait whose mild gleam 
Of l)oauty never ceases to enrich 
The common light; whose .stillness charms 
the air. 

Or seems to charm it, into like reixise; 
"Whose silence, for the pleasure of the 
oar, lo 

Surpasses sweetest music. There she sits 
With emblematic purity attired 
In a white vest, white as her marble noc k 
Is. and tlie pillar of the throat would U' 
But for the shadow by the drooping chin 
Cast into that recess—the tender shade. 


The shade and light, both there and everj’- 
where. 

And through the very atmosphere she 
breathes, 

' Broad, clear, and toned harmoniously, 
with skill 

That miglit from nature have been learnt 
in the hour ao 

^\ hen tlie lone shepherd sees the morning 
spread 

Uix)n tlie mountains. Look at her, 
whoe’er 

Thou l>e that, kindling with a poet’s soul. 
Hast loved the painter's true Promethean 
craft 

Intensely—from Imagination take 25 

Tlio treasure,—what mine eyes behold see 
thou. 

Even though the Atlantic ocean roll 
l>etween. 

A .silver line, that lains from brow to 
crown 

And in the middle ])arts the l)raided hair, 
Just .serves to show how delicate a soil 30. 
The golden harvest gro^va in; and those 
eyes, 

Soft and capacious as a cloudless sky 
Whoso azure depth their colour emulates, 
Must needs 1 >o conversant with upwanl 
looks, 

Prayer’s voiceless senneo; but now, .seek¬ 
ing no\ight 35 

And shunning nought, their om\ peculiar 
life 

Of motion they renounce, and with the 
hea<l 

Partake its inclination towaixls earth 
In luimhle grace, aud quiet pensivencss 
Caught at the )X)iut where it stoi>s short 
of sadness. 40 

Offspring of soul-bewitching Art, make 
mo 

Tljy confidant! say,.wl4CncG derived that 
air 

Of calm al^traction ? Can the ruling 
thought 

Bo with some lover far away, or one 
Cit)sscd by misfortune, or of doubted 
faith? 4 S 
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Inapt conjecture! Childhood here, a 
moon 

Crescent in simple loveliness serene, 

Has but approached the gates of woman¬ 
hood, 

Not entered them; her heart is yet 
unpierced 

By the blind Archer-god; her fancy 
free: 50 

The fount of feeling, if unsought else¬ 
where. 

Will not be found. 

Her right hand, as it lies 
Across the slender wrist of the left arm 
Upon her lap reposing, holds—but mark 
How slackly, for the absent mind per- 
mits 55 

Xo firmer grasp—a little wild-flower, 
joined 

As in a posy, with a few pale ears 
Of yellowing corni the same that over- 
topi)ed 

And in their conunon birthplace sheltered 
it 

Till they were plucked together; a blue 
flower 60 

Called by the thrifty husbandman a weed; 
But Ceres, in her garland, might have 
worn 

That ornament, unblamed. The floweret, 
held 

In scarcely conscious fingers, was, she 
knows, 

(Her Father told her so) in youth’s gay 
dawn 65 

Her Mother’s favourite; and the orphan 
Girl, 

In her own dawn—a da^vn less gay and 
bright, 

Loves it, while there in solitary peace 
She sits, for that departed Mother’s sake. 
—Not from a source less sacred is derived 
(Surely I do not err) that pensive air 71 
Of calm abstraction through the face 
diffused 

And the whole person. 

Words have something told 
:More than the pencil can, and verily 
More than is needed, but the precious 
Art 75 

Forgives their interference—Art divine, 


That both creates and fixes, in despite 
Of Deatli and Time, the marvels it hath 
wrought. 

Strange contrasts have we in tliis world 
of ours! 

That posture, and the look of filial love 80 
Thinking of past and gone, with what is 
left 

Dearly united, might be swept away 
From this fair Portrait’s fleshlyArchetype, 
Even by an innocent fancy’s slightest 
freak 

Banished, nor ever, haply, be restored 85 
To their lost place, or meet in harmony 
So exquisite; but here do they abide, 
Enshrined for ages. Is not then the Art 
Godlike, a humble branch of the divine, 
In visible quest of immortality, 90 

Stretched forth ^vith trembling hope?—In 
every realm, 

From high Gibraltar to Siberian plains, 
Thousands, in each variety of tongue 
That Europe knows, would echo this 
appeal; 

One above all, a Monk who waits on God 
In the magnific Convent built of yore 96 
To sanctify the Escurial palace. He— 
Guiding, from cell to cell and room to 
room, 

A British Painter (eminent for truth 
In character, and depth of feeling, shoNvn 
By labours that have touched the hearts 
of kings, 101 

And are endeared to simple cottagers)— 
Came, in that service, to a glorious work. 
Our Lord’s Last Supper, beautiful as 
when first 

The appropriate Picture, fresh from 
Titian’s hand, loS 

Graced the Refectory: and there, while 
both 

Stood with eyes fixed upon that master¬ 
piece, 

The hoary Father in the Stranger’s ear 
Breathed out these words:—“Here daily 
do we sit, 

Thanks given to God for daily bread, and 
here 

Pondering the mischiefs of these restless 
times, 
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And thinking of mj' Bi*ethren. dead, dis¬ 
persed. 

Or changed and changing, I not .seldom 
gaze 

I'pon this solemn Company unmoved 
Bi* shock of circumstance, or lapse of 
years, 115 

Until I cannot but l)elieve that they— 
Tliey are in truth the Substance, we the 
yliadows.” 

So spake the mild Jeronymite, his griefs 
Melting away within him like a dream 
Ere he had ceased to gaze, iwrhaps to 
.si)eak: 120 

And I, grown old, but in a liappier land, 
Domestic Portrait I have to verse con¬ 
signed 

In thy calm presence those heart-moving 
Nvords: 

M'ords that can soothe, more than thej* 
agitate; 

^\'hose spirit, like the angel that went 
down 125 

Into Bethesda’s iX)ol, with healing virtue 
Informs the fountain in the human breast 
^\'luch by the visitation was disturixxl, 
-But why this stealing tear? Com¬ 
panion mute. 

On tliee I look, not sorrewing; fare thee 
uell, J30 

j' ?>ong’s Inspirer, once again farewell ^! 

XLI. 

THE FOREGOING SUBJECT 
RESUMED. 

ICuinposetl lS84.~Pu\>Ushcd 1885.J 

Among a grave fraternity of Monks, 

For One, Init surely not for One alone, 
Triumphs, in that great work, the 
Painter's .skill, 

Humbling the body, to exalt the soul; 
Yet representing, amid wreck and wixmg 

' TUc pile of buildings conii>oalng the palace 
and convent of San Lorenzo, has, In common 
usj\go, lost Ita proper name in that of the Kscurial, 
a \lllugc at the foot of the hill upon which the 
splendid wltftce, built by Philip the Scooiui. 
Htauds. It no«l scarcely bo luldeil that Wilkie is 
the painter alluded to. 


And dissolution and decaj', the warm 6 
And breathing life of flesh, as if already 
Clothed with impassive majesty, and 
graced 

With no mean earnest of a heritage 
Assigned to it in future worlds. Thou, 
too. 10 

With thy memorial flower, meek Por¬ 
traiture ! 

From whose serene companionship I 
passed 

Pursued by thoughts that ha\mt me still; 
thou also— 

Tliough but a simple object, into light 
Called forth by those affections that 
endear 15 

The private hearth; though keeping thy 
sole seat 

In singleness, and little tried by time, 
Creation, as it were, of yesterdaj’— 

With a congenial function art endued 
For each and all of us, together joined 20 
III course of nature under a low roof 
By charities and duties that pixxeed 
Out of the bosom of a udser vow. 

To a like salutary sense of awe 
Or saci'ed wonder, gixiwing with the 
ix)wer 25 

Of meditation that attempts to weigh, 

111 faithful scales, things and their oi> 
ix)sites. 

Can thy enduring quiet gently raise 
A household small and sensitive,—whose 
love, 

Dejiendent as in part its blessings are 30 
Uixm frail ties dissolving or dissolved 
On earth, will be revived, we trust, in 
heaven -. 


• In tlic class entitled *'Mus!ugs,’* In Mr. 
Southey’s Minor Poems, is one upon his own 
miniature Picture, taken In childhood, and an¬ 
other ui>on a landscape painted by Caspar 
Poussin. It is iK)sslblo that every word of the 
above verses, though similar In suhjoct, might 
have been inittcn had tho author been unac- 
qualntctl with those bcautlhil efhislons of poetic 
sentiment But his own satlslhcUoii, he must 
bo alloweii thus publicly to acknowledge the 
pleasure those two Poems of his Friend have 
given him, and the gnitehil Influence they have 
u|X)n bis mind as oltcu as he reads them, or 
thinks of them. 
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XLII. 

[Composed 1844.—Published 1845.] 

♦ 

So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive, 

Would that the little Flowers were born 
to live, 

Conscious of half the pleasure which they 
give; 

That to this mountain-daisy’s self were 
known 

The beauty of its star-shaped shadow, 
thrown 5 

On the smooth surface of this naked 
stone! 

And what if hence a bold desire should 
mount 

High as the Sun, that he could take 
account 

Of all that issues from his glorious 
fount! 

So might he ken how by his sovereign 
aid lo 

These delicate companionships are 
made ;■ 

And how he rules the pomp of light and 
shade; 

And were the Sister-power that shines by 
night 

So privileged, what a countenance of de¬ 
light 

Would through the clouds break forth on 
human siglit! 15 

Fond fancies! wheresoe’er shall turn thine 
eye 

On earth, air, ocean, or tlie starry 

sk5', 

Convei’se with Nature in pure sym- 
Ijathy; 

All vain desires, all lawless wishes 
quelled. 

Be Thou to love and praise alike im¬ 
pelled, 20 

Whatever boon is granted or withheld. 


XLIII. 

UPON SEEING A COLOURED DRAW¬ 
ING OF THE BIRD OF PARADISE 
IN AN ALBUM. 

[Composwl 1835-43.—Published 1837.] 

Who rashly strove thy Image to portray? 
Thou buoyant minion of the tropic air; 
How could he think of the live creature- 
gay 

With a diWnity of colours, drest 
In all her brightness, from the dancing 
crest - 

Far as the last gleam of the filmy train 
Extended and extending to sustain 
The motions that it graces — and for¬ 
bear 

To drop liis pencil! Flowers of e^•ery 
clime 

Depicted on tliese images smile at time; 10 
And gorgeous insects copied uith nice 
cai*e 

Are here, and likenesses of many a shell 
Tossed ashore by restless waves. 

Or in the diver’s grasp fetched up from 
caves 

Where sea-nymphs might be proud to 
dwell: 15 

But whose rash hand (again I ask) could 
dare. 

’Mid casual tokens and promiscuous 
shows, 

To cii*cumscribe this Shape in fixed re¬ 
pose ; 

Could imitate for indolent survey. 
Perhaps for touch profane, 20 

Plumes that might catch, but cannot 
keep, a stain; 

And, \nth cloud-streaks lightest and lofti¬ 
est, share 

The sun’s first greeting, his last farewell 
ray! 

Resplendent Wanderer! followed with 
glad eyes 

Where’er her course; mysterious Bird ! 25 
To whom, by wondering Fancy stirred, 
Eastern Islanders have given 
A holy name—the Bird of Heaven! 
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And even a title higher still. 

The Bird of God ! whose blessed will 30 
She seems performing as she flies 
Over the earth and through the skies 
In never-wearied search of Paradise— 
Begion that crowns her beauty with the 
name 

She bears for for us how Idest. 35 i 
How lmpi>y at all seasons, could like aim , 


Uphold our Spirits urged to kindred flight 

On wings that fear no glance of God’s 
l)ure sight, 

No tempest from his breath, their pro¬ 
mised rest 

Seeking with indefatigable quest 40 

Above a world that deems itself most 
wise 

When most enslaved by gross realities J 


SOlTIiJ'ETS 

DEDICATED TO LIBEETY AYD OEDEE. 

n 


I. 

COMPOSED AFTER READING A NEWS¬ 
PAPER OF THE DAY. 

[Composed 1831.—Published 1835.] 

“ People ! your chains are severing link 
by link; 

Soon shall the Rich be levelled down—the 
Poor 

Meet them half way.” Vain boast! for 
These, the more 

They thus would rise, must low and lower 
sink 

Till, by repentance stung, they fear to 
think; 5 

While all lie prostrate, save the tyrant 
few 

Bent in quick turns each other to undo. 
And mix the poison, they themselves 
must drink. 

Mistrust thyself, vain Country! cease to 
cvy, 

“Knowledge ^vill save me from the 
threatened woe.” 10 

For if than other rash ones more thou 
know. 

Vet on presumptuous wng as far would 

fly 

Above thy knowledge as they dared to go, 
Thou udlt provoke a heavier penalty, 

II. 

UPON THE LATE GENERAL FAST. 
MARCH, 1832 . 

[Composed 1882 .—Publishetl 1838.] 

Reluctant call it was; the rite delayed; 
And in the Senate some there were who 
doffed 

The last of their humanity, and scoffed 
At providential judgments, undismayed 
By their own daring. But the People 
prayed 5 


As with one voice; their flinty heart grew 
soft 

With penitential sorrow, and aloft 
Their spirit mounted, crying, “God us 
aid! ” 

Oh that with aspirations more intense, 
Chastised by self-abasement more pro¬ 
found, 10 

This People, once so happy, so renowned 
For liberty, would seek from God defence 
Against far heavier ill, the pestilence 
Of revolution, impiously unbound ! 

III. 

[Composed probably 1838.—Published 1838.] 

Said Secrecy to Cowardice and Fraud, 
Falsehood and Treachery, in close council 
met. 

Deep under ground, in Pluto’s cabinet, 

“ The frost of England’s pride will soon 
be thawed; 

Hooded the open brow that overawed 5 
Our schemes; the faith and honour, never 
yet 

By us with hope encountered, be upset 
For once I burst my bands, and cry, ap¬ 
plaud!” 

Then whispered she, “The Bill is carrying 
out! ” 

They heard, and, starting up, the Brood 
of Night 10 

Clapped hands, and shook with glee their 
matted locks; 

All Powers and Places that abhor the 

light . 

Joined in the transport, echoed back their 

shout. 

Hurrah for-^ hugging his Ballot- 

box ! 


1 le. Grote.— Ed. 

S 
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IV. 

fCoinposcd 1838.—Published 1838.J 

Blest Statesman He, whoso Mind's un¬ 
selfish \W11 

Leaves him at ease among grand thoughts: 
whose eye 

Sees that, apart from magnanimity. 
Wisdom exists not; nor the humbler skill 
Of Prudence, disentangling good and ill 5 
With patient care. What tho’ assaults 
run high, 

They daunt not him who holds his mi¬ 
nistry, 

Resolute, at all hazards, to fulfil 
Its duties;—prompt to move, but finn to 
wait,— 

Knowing, things rashly sought are rarely 
found; 10 

That, for the functions of an ancient 
State- 

Strong by her charters, free because im- 
bound, 

Servant of Providence, not slave of Fate- 
Perilous is sweeping change, all chance 
\msound. 

V. 

IN ALLUSION TO VAUIOUS RECENT UIS- 
TORIKS AND NOTIC>;S OF THE FREN’CII 
11 EVOLUTION. 

[Comiwscd ?.—PubllslKKl 1842.] 

I ORTKNTOUs change when Historj’ can 
apiwar 

As the cool Advocate of foul device; 

Reckless audacity extol, and jeer 

At consciences perplexed with scniples 
nice! 

They wlio bewail not, must abhor, tho 
.sneer 

Bom of Conceit, Power’s blind Idolater 
Or haply sprung from vivuntiug Coward’- 
ice 

Betrayed by mockery of holy fear. 

Hath it not long been said the wratli of 
Man 

Works not tho righteousness of God? Oh 

bend, 

Bend, ye Perverse! to judgments from 
on High, 


Laws that lay under Heaven's perpetual 
ban 

All principles of action that transcend 
The sacred limits of humauitj*. 

VL 

CONTINUED. 

I 

[Composal Publlsheil 1842.] 

Who ixjnders National events shall find 
An awful balancing of loss and gain, 

Joy based on sorrow, good with ill com¬ 
bined. 

And proud deliverance issuing out of 
pain 

And direful throes; as if the All-ruling 
Mind, ^ 

With whose perfection it consists to 
ordain 

Volcanic burst, earthq\iake, and hurri¬ 
cane. 

Dealt in like sort with feeble human kind 
By laws immutable. But woe for him 
Who thus deceived shall lend an eager 
hand 10 

To social havoc. Is not Conscience ourS) 
And Trtith, whose eye g\iilt only can 
make dim; 

And Will, whose office, by dirine com¬ 
mand. 

Is tocontrol and check disordered Powers? 

VII. 

CONCLUDED. 

(Compoeod ?.-PublUhcd 1841] 

Long-favoured England! be not thou 
misled 

By monstro\is theories of alien growth, 
Lest alien frenzy seize thee, waxing 
wroth. 

Self-smitten till thy garments reek dyed 
red 

With thy own blood, which tears in tor¬ 
rents shed 5 

Fail to wash out, tears flou'ing ere thy 
troth 

Be plighted, not to ease but sullen sloth. 
Or wan despair—the ghost of false hope 
fled 

Into a .shameful grave. Among thy youth, 
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My Country! if such warning be held 
dear, lo 

Then shall a Veteran's heart be thrilled 
with joj*, 

One who would gather from eternal truth, 
For time and season, niles that work to 
cheer— 

Xot scourge, to save the People—not 
destroy. 

VIIL 

[Composed 1839.—Published 1842.) 

Mkn of the Western World ! in Fate’s 
dark book 

Whence these opprobrious leaves of dire 
portent ? 

Think 5'e your British Ancestors forsook 
Their native Land, for outrage provi¬ 
dent ; " 

From unsubmissive necks the bridle 
shook 5 

To give, in their Descendants, freer vent 
And \rider range to passions turbulent, 

To mutual tyranny a deadlier look? 

Nay, said a voice, soft, as the south wind’s 
breath, 

Dive through the stormy surface of the 
flood lo 

To the great current flowing underneath ; 
Explore the countless springs of silent 
good; 

So shall the truth l>e better understood, 
And thy grieved Spirit brighten strong 
in faith. 

IX. 

TO THE PEXNSYLVA^’L4^’S. 

[Composed probably January or Fel)rimr}’, 1845. 

—Published 1846.) 

Days undefiled by luxury or sloth. 

Firm self-denial, maimers grave and staid. 
Rights equal, laws wth cheerfulness 
obeyed, 

Words that require no sanction from an 
oath. 

And simple honesty a common growth— 5 
This high repute, uith bounteous Nature’s 
aid, 

Won confidence, now ruthlessly betrayed 


At wdll, your power the measure of your 
troth !— 

All who revere the memory of Penn 
Grieve for the land on whose udld woods 
his name 10 

Was fondly grafted with a virtuous aim, 
Renounced, abandoned by degenerate Men 
For state-dishonour black as ever came 
To upper air from Mammon’s loathsome 
den. 

X. 

AT BOLOGNA, IN REMEMBRANCE OF 
THE LATE INSURRECTIONS, 1837. 

I. 

[Comi>oswI probably 1837.—Published :vol.of 1842.) 

Ah why deceive ourselves! by no mere fit 
Of sudden passion roused shall men attain 
True freedom where for ages they have 
lain 

Bound in a dark abominable pit, 

With life’s best sinews more and more 
unknit. 2 

Here, there, a banded few who loathe the 
chain 

May rise to break it: effort worse than 
vain 

For thee, O great Italian nation, split 
Into those jarring fractions.—Let thy 
scope 

Be one fixed mind for all; thy rights 
approve 10 

To thy own conscience gradually re¬ 
newed ; 

Learn to make Time the father of wi.se 
Hope; 

Then trust thy cause to the arm of Forti¬ 
tude, 

The light of Knowledge, and the warmth 
of Love. 

XI. 

CONTINUED. 

II. 

[Composed probably 1837.—Published: vol.of 1842.) 

Hard task i exclaim the undisciplined, 
to lean 

On Patience coupled with such slow en¬ 
deavour, 

That long-lived servitude must last for 
ever. 
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Perish tlie grovelling few. who, prest 
between 

Wrongs and the terror of redi'es^ would 
wean ^ 

Millions from glorious aims. Our chains 
to sever 

Ijet us break forth in temj)est now or 
never!— 

What, is there then no space for golden 
mean 

And giadual progress?—Twilight leads 
to daj'. 

And, even within the Iniming zones of 
earth, lo 

The hastiest sunrise yields a temperate 
ray; 

The softest breeze to fairest flowers k>ves 
birth: 

Think not that Prudence dwells in dark 
abodes, 

She scans the future with the eye of 
gods. 

XII. 

CON'CLVDEI). 

ni. 

(Composed probably 1837.—Piibllshcd: vol. of 

1842.J 

As leaves are to the tree whereon they 
grow 

And wither, every human generation 
Is to the Being of a mighty nation, 
Loeked in our world’s embrace through 
weal and woe; 

Thought that should teach the zealot to 
forego ^ 

Hash schemes, to abjure all selfish agita¬ 
tion, 

And seek through noiseless pains and 
moderation 

The unblemished good they only can 
bestow. 

Alas! with most, who weigh futurity 
Against time present, iwussion holds the 
scales: lo 

Hence equal ignorance of lx)th prevails. 
And nations sink; or, struggling to be 
fi'ce, 


Are doomed to flounder on, like wounded 
whales 

Tossed on the bosom of a stormj’ sea. 

XIII. 

(Composed January or February, 1845.—Pub. 

llshed 1845.] 

Young England— what is then become 
of Old, 

Of dear Old England? Think they she is 
dead, 

Dead to the very name ? Presumption fed 
On empty air! That name will keep its 
hold 

In the true filial bosom's inmost fold 5 
For ever.—The Spirit ot Alfred, at the 
head 

Of all who for her rights watched, toiled 
and bled, 

Knou-s that this prophecy is not too bold. 
What—how! shall she submit in \rill and 
deed 

To Beardless Boys—an imitative race, lo 
The servum pecus of a Gallic breed? 

Dear Mother! if thou miwf thy steps re¬ 
trace. 

Go where at least meek Innocency dwells; 
Let Babes and Sucklings be thy oracles. 

XIV. 

(Composed Published 1342.) 

Frel for the wrongs to universal ken 
Daily exposed, \voe that unshrouded lies; 
And seek the Sufferer in his dorkest den. 
Whether conducted to the spot by sighs 
And moanings, or he dwells (as if the 
wren 5 

Taught him concealment) hidden from all 
eyes 

In silence and the awful modesties 
Of sorrow;—feel for all, as brother Men! 
Rest not in hope want’s icy chain to thaw 
By casual boons and formal charities; 10 
Learn to be just, just through impartial 
law; 

Far as ye may, erect and equalize; 

And, what ye cannot reach by statute, 
draw 

Each from his fountain of self-sacrifice! 


SO^Ti^ETS UPO]Sr THE PUHISHMEHT 

OF DEATH. 


IN SERIES. 

^ ■< 


[Couiposed 1839-40.—Published December, 1841 (Quarterly ReeUio ); voL of 1842.] 


I. 

SUGGESTED BY THE VIEW OF LANCAS¬ 
TER CASTLE (on TEU: ROAD FROM 
THE south). 

This Spot—at once unfolding sight so 
fair 

Of sea and land, with yon grey towers 
that still 

Rise up as if to lord it over air— 

flight soothe in human breasts the sense , 
of ill, ; 

Or charm it out of memory; yea, might 
fill 5 

The heart with joy and gratitude to Grod 

For all his bounties upon man bestowed: 

Why bears it then the name of “Weeping 
Hill”? 

Thousands, as toward yon old Lancastrian 
Towers, 

A prison’s crown, along this way they 
past lo 

For lingering durance or quick death 
^vith shame, • 

From this bare eminence thereon have 
cast 

Their first look—blinded as tears fell in i 
showers 

Shed on their chains; and hence that 
dolefxil name. • ■ 

II. 

Tenderly do we feel by Nature’s law 

For worst offenders: though the heart 
will heave 

With indignation, deeply moved we 
grieve, 


I In after-thought, for Him who stood in 
! awe 

Neither of God nor man, and only saw, 5 
Lost wretcli, a horrible device enthronecl 
On proud temptations, till the victim 
groaned 

Under the steel his hand had dared to 
draw. 

But O, restrain compassion, if its course, 
j As oft befalls, prevent or turn aside 10 
j Judgments and aims and acts whose 
higher source 

Is sympathy with the unforewamed, who 
died 

Blameless—with them that shuddered 
o’er his grave, 

And all who from the law firm safety 
crave. 

III. 

The Roman Consul doomed his sons to 
die 

Who had betrayed their country. The 
stem word 

Afforded (may it tlirough all time afford) 
A theme for praise and admiration high. 
Upon the surface of humanity 5 

He rested not; its depths his mind 
explored; 

He felt; but his parental bosom’s lord 
Was Duty,—Duty calmed his agony. 

And some, we know, when they by wilful 
act 

A single human life have v\Tongly taken. 
Pass sentence on themselves, confess the 
fact, II 

And, to atone for it, with soul unshaken 
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Kneel at tlie feet of Justice, and, for 
faith 

Broken with all mankind, solicit death. 

IV. 

Is Death, when evil n^rainst good has 
fought 

V'ith such fell masterj' that a man may 
dare 

By deeds the blackest purpose to la}* 
bare— 

Is Death, for one to that condition 
brought,— 

For him, or any one,—the thing that 
ought ^ 

To be dreaded ? Lawgivers, beware, 
Lest, capital pains remitting till ye spare 
The murderer, ye, by sanction to that 
thought, 

Seemingly given, debase the general mind; 
Tempt the vague will tried standards to 
disown; lo 

Nor only palpable restraints unbind. 

But upon Honour's head disturb the 
crown, 

V’hose aKsolute rule permits not to with¬ 
stand 

In the weak love of life his least com¬ 
mand. 

V. 

Not to the object specially de.signed, 
Howe'er momentous in itself it l)e, 

Gotxl to promote or curb depranty, 

Is the wise Legislator’.s view confined. 

His Spirit, wlien most severe, U oft most 
kind; ^ 

As all Authority in earth dei>ends 
On Love and Fear, their several txjwors 
he blends, 

Copying with awe the one Batemal 
mind. 

Uncaught by processes in show humane, 
Ho feels how far the act would derogate 
From even the humblest functions of the 
State; n 

If she, self-shorn of Majesty, ordain 
Tlmt never more shall hang in>on her 
breath 

The last alternative of Life or Death. 


VI. 

Ye brood of Conscience—Si>ectres 1 that 
frequent 

The bad man's restless walk, and haunt 
his bed— 

Fiends in your aspect, yet l)eneficent 
In act, as hovering Angels when they 
spread 

Their wings to guard the \inconscious 
Innocent— 5 

Slow be the Statiites of the land to share 
A laxity that could not but impair 
Yentr pow’er to punish crime, and so 
prevent. 

And ye. Beliefs! coiled serpent-like 
about 

The adage on all tongues, “Murder will 
out,” 10 

How’ shall your ancient warnings work 
for good 

In the full might they hitherto have 
shown, 

If for deliberate shedder of man's blood 
Survive not Judgment that requires his 
own ? 

vn. 

Bkfobk the world had past her time of 
youth 

While polity and discipline were weak. 
The precept eye for eye, and tooth for 
tooth, 

Came forth—a light, though but as of 
daybreak. 

Strong ns could then be home. A Master 
meek 5 

Proscribed the spirit fostered by that 
rule, 

Patience h U law, long-suffering his school, 
And love the end, which all through 
l>eace must seek. 

But lamentably do they err who strain 
His mandates, given rash impulse to 
coutrol 10 

And keep vindictive thirstings from the 
soul, 

So far that, if consistent in their scheme^ 
They must forbid the State to inflict a 
pain, 

Making of social order a mere dream. 
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The crime confessed, a kneeling Penitent 

Before the Altar, where the Sacrament 

Softens his heart, till from his eyes 
outwell 

Tears of salvation. Welcome death! while 
Heaven 

Does in this change exceedingly rejoice; 

While yet the solemn heed the State hath 
given ij 

Helps him to meet the last Tribunal's 
voice 

In faith, which fresh offences, were he 
cast 

On old temptations might for ever blast. 

XIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Yes, though He well may tremble at the 
sound 

Of his own voice, who from the judgment- 
seat 

Sends the pale Convict to his last retreat 

In death; though Listeners shudder all 
around. 

They know the dread requital’s source 
profound; ^ 

Nor is, they feel, its wisdom obsolete— 

(Would that it were!) the sacrifice un¬ 
meet 

For Christian Faith. But hopeful signs 
abound; 

The social rights of man breathe purer 
air; 

Keligion deepens her preventive care; 10 


Then, moved by needless fear of past 
abuse. 

Strike not from Law’s firm hand that 
awful rod, 

But leave it thence to drop for lack of 
use: 

Oh, speed the blessed hour. Almighty 
God! 

XIV. 

APOLOGY. 

The formal World relaxes her cold chain 

For One who speaks in numbers; ampler 
scope 

His utterance finds; and, conscious of the 
gain, 

Imagination works with bolder hope 

The cause of grateful reason to sustain; 5 

And, serving Truth, the heart more 
strongly beats 

Against all barriers which his labour 
meets 

In lofty place, or humble Life’s domain. 

Enough;—before us lay a painful road. 

And guidance have I sought in duteous 
love 10 

From Wisdom’s heavenly Father. Hence 
hath flowed 

Patience, with tnist that, whatsoe’er the 
way 

Each takes in this high matter, all may 
move 

Cheere<l with the prospect of a brighter 
day. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 




I. 

EPISTLE 

TO SIR GEORGE HOWLAND BEAUMONT, 

BART, 

From the South-west Coast of Cumberland.—1811. 

[Composed 1811.—Published: vol. of 1842.] 

Far from our home by Grasmere’s quiet 
Lake, 

From the Vale’s peace which all her 
fields partake. 

Here on the bleakest point of Cumbria’s 
shore 

We sojourn stunned by Ocean’s ceaseless 
roar; 

Wiile. day by day, grrim neighbour! huge 
Black Comb 5 

Frowns deepening visibly his native 
gloom, 

I’nless, perchance rejecting in despite 

V"hat on the Plain we have of warmth 
and light, 

In his own storms he hides himself from 
sight. 

Rough is the time; and thoughts, that 
would be free lo 

From hea^^ness, oft fly, dear Friend, to 
thee; 

Turn from a spot where neither sheltered 
road 

Nor hedge-row screen invites my steps 
abroad; 

Wiiere one i)oor Plane-tree, haWng as it 
might 

Attained a stature twice a tall man’s 
height, 15 

Hopeless of further grouth, and broum 
and sere 

Tlirough half the summer, stands with 
top cut sheer, 


Like an unshifting weathercock which 
proves 

How cold the quarter that the wind best 
loves, 

Or like a Centinel that, evermore 20 
Darkening the window, ill defends the 
door 

Of this unfinished house—a Fortress bare. 
Where strength has been the Builder's 
only care; 

Whose rugged walls may still for years 
demand 

The final polish of the Plasterer’s hand. 25 
—This Dwelling’s Inmate more than three 
weeks’ space 

And oft a Prisoner in the cheerless place, 
I—of whose touch the fiddle would com¬ 
plain. 

Whose breath would labour at the flute in 
vain, 

In music all unversed, nor blessed with 
skill 30 

A bridge to copy, or to paint a mill, 

Tired of my books, a scanty company ! 
And tired of listening to the boisterous 
sea— 

Pace between door and window mutter¬ 
ing rhyme. 

An old resource to cheat a froward time ! 
Though these dull hours (mine is it, or 
their shame?) 36 

Would tempt me to renounce that humble 
aim. 

—But if there be a Muse who, free to 
take 

Her seat upon Olympus, doth forsake 
Those heights (like Phoebus when his 
golden loclcs 40 

He veiled, attendant on Thessalian flocks) 
And, in disguise, a Milkmaid with her 
pail 

Trips down the pathways of some winding 
dale; 

S3 
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Or, like a Mermaid, warbles on t)ie 
shores 

To fishers mendinjf nets ijeside tlieir 
doors; 45 

Or, Pil^'rim-like, on forest moss reclined, 
Gives plaintive ditties to the heedless 
wind. 

Or listens to its play among the boughs 
Alx>ve her hea<l and so forgets her vows— 
If such a Visitant of Earth there be 50 
And she would deign this day to smile 
on mo 

And aid my verse, content with local 
lx)unds 

Of natural lx?auty and life’s daily rounds. 
Thoughts, chances, sights, or doings, 
which we tell 

Without reserve to those whom we love 
well- 53 

Then haply, Beaumont! words in current 
clear 

Will flow, and on a welcome page ap- 
lK‘ar 

Duly l)eforo thy sight, unless tliey i)erish 
here. 

What shall I treat of? News from 
Mona’s Isle? 

8\k1i have we, but unvaried in its style; 
No tales of Runagates fresh landed, 
whence 61 

And wherefore bigitive or on what pre¬ 
tence ; 

Of feasts, or scandal, eddying like the 
wind 

Most restl(‘ssly alive when most confined. 
-Vsk not of me, whoso tongue can lx*st 
api>caso 63 

The mighty tumults of the ITor.SE of 
K KY.s; 

The last year’s cup whose Ram or Heifer 
gained, 

What slopes ai'e planted, or what mosses 
drained: 

An eye of fancy only can I oast 
On that i>roud pageant now at hand or 
past, ^ 

When full five hundred lx>ats in trim 
array, 

Witl» nets and sails outspread and stream¬ 
ers gay, 


And chanted hymns and stiller voice of 
prayer, 

For the old Manx-harvest to the Deep 
repair. 

Soon as the herring-shoals at distance 
shine 75 

Like l>eds of moonlight shifting on the 
brine. 

Mona from our Abode is daily seen, 

But with a wdldemess of waves between; 
And by conjecture only can we speak 
Of a\)ght transacted there in bay or creek; 
No tidings reach us thence from town or 
fiekl, 8x 

Only faint news her mountain-sunbeams 
yield, 

And some we gather from the misty air, 
And some the hovering clouds, our tele¬ 
graph, declare. 

But these poetic mysteries I withhold; 85 
For Fancy hath her fits both hot and cold, 
And .should the colder fit with You l^e on 
When You might read, my credit M*ouId 
be gone. 

Let more substantial themes tl^ pen 
engage. 

And nearer interests culled from the 
opening stage 90 

Of our migration.—Ere the welcome dawm 
Had from the east her silver star with¬ 
drawn, 

The Wain stood ready, at our Cottage- 
door, 

Thoughtfully freighted with a various 
store; 

And long or ere the uprising of tlie Sun 
O'er dew-damped dust our jotirney w’as 
l)egun, 96 

A needful journey, under favouring skies, 
Tlirough i>eopled Vales; yet something 
in the guise 

Of tlu>se old Patriarchs when from well 
to well 

They roamed through Wastes where now 
the tented Arabs dw'oU. 100 

8ay first, to whom did wo the charge 
confide. 

Who i>romptly undertook the Wain to 
guide 
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up many a sharply-twining road and 
down, 

And over many a wide hill’s craggy 
crown, 

Through the quick turns of many a hollow 
nook, 105 

And the rough bed of many an unbridged 
brook ? 

A blooming Lass—who in her better hand 
Bore a light switch, her sceptre of com¬ 
mand 

When, yet a slender Girl, she ofton led. 
Skilful and bold, the horee and burthen- 
edsled^ no 

From the peat-yielding Moss on Gowdar’s 
head. 

What could go wrong with such a Cha¬ 
rioteer 

For goods and chattels, or those Infants 
dear, 

A Pair who smilingly sat side by side. 
Our hope confirming that the salt-sea 

tide, 115 

Whose free embraces we were bound to 
see^ 

Would their lost strength restore and 
freshen the pale cheek ? 

Such hope did either Parent entertain 
Pacing behind along the silent lane. 

Blithe hopes and happy musings soon 
took flight, 120 

For lo ! an uncouth melancholy sight— 
On a green bank a creature stood forlorn 
Just half protruded to the light of mom, 
Its hinder part concealed by hedge-row 
thorn. 

The Figure called to mind a beast of prey 
Stript of its frightful powera by slow 
decay, _ ^26 

And, though no longer upon rapine bent. 
Dim memory keeping of its old intent. 
We started, looked again with anxious 
eyes, 

And in that griesly object recognise 130 
The Curate’s Dog—his long-tried friend, 
for they. 

As well we knew, together had grown 
grey. 

1 A local word for sledge. 


The Master died, his drooping servant’s 
grief 

Found at the Widow’’s feet some sad 
relief; 

Yet still he lived in pining discontent.' 
Sadness which no indulgence co\xld pre¬ 
vent ; 136 

Hence whole day Tvanderings, broken 
nightly sleeps 

And lonesome watch that out of doors he 
keeps; 

Not oftentimes, I trust., as we, poor brute ! 
Espied him on his legs sustained, blank, 
mute, 140 

And of all visible motion destitute. 

So that the very heaving of his breath 
Seemed stopt, though by some other 
power than death. 

Long as we gazed upon the form and face, 
A mild domestic pity kept its place, 145 
Unscared by thronging fancies of strange 
hue 

That haunted us in spite of w'hat we 
knew. 

Even now I sometimes think of him as lost 
In second-sight appearances, or crost 
By spectral shax>es of guilt, or to the 
ground, 150 

On which he stood, by spells unnatural 
bound. 

Like a gaunt shaggy Porter forced to wait 
In days of old romance at Archimago’s 
gate. 

Advancing Summer, Nature’s law ful¬ 
filled, 154 

The choristers in every grove had stilled ; 
But we, we lacked not music of our oum. 
For lightsome Fanny had thus early 
throuni, 

Mid the gay prattle of those infant 
tongues, 

Some notes prelusive, from the round of 
songs 

With which, more zealous than the live¬ 
liest bird 

That in wild Arden’s brakes was overheard, 
Her work and her work’s partners she 
can cheer, 

The whole day long, and all d&ye of the 
year. 
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Thus gladdened from our own dear 
Vale we pass 

And soon approach Diana's Looking-glass! 
To Loughrigg-tam, round clear and bright 
as heaven, i66 

Such name Italian fancy would have 
given. 

Ere on its banks the few grey cabins rose 
That yet disturb not its concealed repose 
More than the feeblest wind that idly 
blows. 170 

Ah, Beaumont! when an opening in 
the roa<l 

Stopped me at once by charm of what it 
showed, 

The encircling region vividly exprest 
Within the mirror’s depth, a world at 
rest— 

Sky streaked with purple, grove and 
craggy bield \ 175 

And the smooth green of many a i>eu- 
dent field. 

And, quieted and soothed, a torrent 
small, 

A little daring would-be waterfall, 

One chimney smoking and its arure 
wreath, 

Associate all in the calm Pool beneath. 
With hero and there a faint imperfect 
gleam i8i 

Of water-lilies veiled in misty steam— 
What wonder at tliis hour of stillness 
deei), 

A shadowy link ’tween wakefulness and 
sleei). 

When Nature’s self, amid such blending, 
seems 

To render visible her own soft dreams, 

If, mixed with what ap|>enred of rock, 
lawn, wood, 

Fondly cmlKKsomed in the tranquil flood, 
A glimpse I caught of that Abode by 
Theo 

Designed to rise in humble privacy, 190 
A lowly Dwelling, here to l)e outspread, 
Like a small Hamlet, with its bashful 
head 


* A word common In the country, signifying 
Bholtcr, ns In Scothuul. 


Half hid in native trees. Alas ’tis not, 
Nor ever was; I sighed, and left the spot 
Unconscious of its own untoward lot, 195 ‘ 
And thought in silence, with regret too 
keen. 

Of unexperienced joys that might have 
been; 

Of neighbourhood and intermingling arts, 
And golden summer days uniting cheer¬ 
ful hearts. 

But time, irrevocable time, is flown, 200 
And let xis utter thanks for blessings 
sorni 

And reaped—what hath been, and what 
is, our ouTo. 

Not far we travelled ere a shout of glee. 
Startling us all, disperscxl my reverie; 
Such shout as many a sportive echo meet- 
^ ing 205 

Oft-times from Alpine chalets sends a 
greeting. 

VTience the blithe hail ? behold a Peasant 
stand 

On high, a kerchief waring in her hand I 
Not unexpectant that by early day 
Our little Band would thrid this moun¬ 
tain-way, aio 

Before her cottage on the bright hill-side 
She hath advanced with hope to be de¬ 
scried. 

Right gladly answering signals we dis¬ 
played, 

Moriug along a tract of morning shade. 
And vocal wshes sent of like good will 
To our kind Friend high on the sunny 
hill— 216 

Luminous region, fair as if the prime 
Were tempting all astir to look aloft or 
climb; 

Only the centre of the shining cot 
With door left open makes a gloomy spot. 
Emblem of those dark comers sometimes 
forind 221 

Within the happiest breast on earthly 
ground. 

Rich prospect left behind of stream 
and vale, 

And mo\mtain-toi)s, a barren ridge we 
sc.ale; 
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Descend and reach, in Yewdale's depths, 
a plain 225 

With liaj'cocks studded, striped \nth 
yellowing grain— 

An area level as a Lake and spread 
Under a rock too steep for man to tread, 
Where sheltered from the north and bleak 
north-west 

Aloft the Raven hangs a visible nest, 230 
Fearless of all assaults that would her 
brood molest. 

Hot sunbeams fill the steaming vale; but 
hark. 

At our approach, a jealous watch-dog’s 
bark. 

Noise that brings forth no liveried Page 
of state, 

But the whole household, that our coming 
wait. 235 

With Young and Old warm greetings we 
exchange. 

And jocund smiles, and toward the lowly 
Grange 

Press forward by the teasing dogs un¬ 
scared. 

Entering, we find the morning meal pre¬ 
pared : 

So down we sit, though not till each had 
cast 240 

Pleased looks around the delicate repast— 
Rich cream, and snow-white eggs fresh 
from the nest, 

With amber honey from the mountain's 
breast; 

Strawberries from lane or woodland, offer¬ 
ing wild 244 

Of children’s industry, in hillocks piled ; 
Cakes for the nonce, and butter fit to lie 
UiX)n a lordly dish ; frank hospitality 


Instinct with light whose sweetest pro¬ 
mise lies. 

Never retiring, in thy large dark eyes, 255 
Dark but to every gentle feeling true. 

As if their lustre flowed from ether’s 
purest blue. 

Let me not ask what tears may have 
been wept 

By those bright eyes, what weary vigils 
kept. 

Beside that hearth what sighs may have 
been heaved 260 

Forwounds inflicted, norwhat toilrelieved 
By fortitude and patience, and the grace 
Of heaven in pity visiting the place. 

Not unadvisedly those secret springs 
I leave unsearched : enough that memory 
clings, 265 

Here as elsewhere, to notices that make 
j Their own significance for hearts awake, 
To rural incidents, whose genial, powers 
Filled with delight three summer morn¬ 
ing hours. 

More could my pen report of grave or gay 
That through our gipsy travel cheered the 
way; 271 

But, bursting forth above the waves, the 
! Sun 

Laughs at my pains, and seems to say, 

' "Be done.” 

Yet, Beaumont, thou wilt not, I trust, 
reprove 

This humble offering made b}’ Truth to 
Love, 275 

Nor chide the Muse that stooped to break 
a spell 

Which might have else been on me yet:— 

Farewell. 


Where simple art with bounteous nature 
vied. 

And cottage comfort shunned not seemly 
pride. 


UPON PERUSING THE FOREGOING 
EPISTLE THIRTY YEARS AFTER 
ITS COMPOSITION. 

[Composed 1841 .—PubUshal; vol. of 1842.] 


Kind Hostess! Handmaid also of the 
feast, 250 

If thou be lovelier than the kindling East, 
Words by thy presence unrestrained may 
speak 

Of a perpetual da\vn from brow and 
cheek 


SOOK did the Almighty Giver of all rest 
Take those dear young Ones to a fearless 
nest; 

And in Death's arms has long reposed the 
Friend 

i For whom this simple Register wa.s 
I penned. 
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Thanks to the moth that spared it for 
our eyes; ^ 

And Strangers even the slighted ScroU 
may prize. 

Moved by the touch of kindred sym- 
jjathies. 

For—save the calm rei>entance sheds o’er 
strife 

Kaised by remembrances of misused life. 
The light from past endeavours purely 
willed JO 

And l)y Heaven’s favour liappily fulfilled; 
Sa\ e hoi>e that we, yet bound to Earth, 
may share 

The joys of the Departed—what so fair 
As blameless plejusure, not without some 
tears, 

Eeviewed tlirougli Love's transi)arent veil 
of years? j^ 

Lxji’uiiKiao Tajuv, alluded tolu the fun** 
going Epistle, rcscmhles. though much sniullcr in 
compass, the I^ko Ncinl, or Speculum Diaiue 
as It Is often cnllat, not only In Us clear waters 
and circular form, and the beauty linmc*llatcly 
burroundlug It, but jOso as being overlookc«l by 
the oinlnence of Langdale Pikes as I.ake Xoml U 
by that of Monte Calvo. Since this Epistle wjis 
written Loughrlgg Tani hjus lost much of Its 
bouity by the fdllng of many niUural cIumiM of 
wood, relics of the old forest, partlcnlarly upon 
the farm called “The Oaks,** from the abundance 
of that tree which grow there. 

It is to he regrcttoil, upon public grounds, that 
Sir CJcorgo Heutiiuont did not carry Into effect 
Ids iutuntion of constructing here a Summer 
Kctreat In the stylo I havodescrll)cd ; ashlstistc 
would have set an example how buildings, with 
all tho accommodations modem society nNiulrcs, 
might he lnLro(hice«l even Into tho most secluded 
parts of this country without injtirlng their native 
character. Tho ileslgn wiw not abajuloneil from 
failure of Incllnatlou on his part, hut In conse- 
(juence of local untowanlncss which need not I*© 
inirticularlswi. 

II. 

GOLD AND SILVER FISHES IN A 

VASE. 

(Comiwsed Publlsheil 1885.] 

Thk Roaring lark is blewt as imnul 
When at heaven’s gate she sings; 

Tlie roving l)eo proclaims aloud 
Her flight by vocal wings ; 


While Ye, in lasting durance pent, 5 
Your silent lives employ 
For something more than dull content, 
Though haply less than joy. 

Yet might your glassy ixrison seem 
A place where joy is known, 10 

Where golden Hash and silver gleam 
Have meanings of their own; 

While, high and low, and all about, 

Your motions, glittering Elves ! 

Ye weave—no danger from without, 15 

And i)eace among yourselves. 

Typo of a sunny htinmn breast 
Is your transparent cell; 

'WbeiT Fear is but a transient guest, 

No sullen Humours dwell; ao 

Where, sensitive of every ray 
That smites this tiny sea, 

Your scaly panoplies repay 
The loan wdth usury. 

How beautiful!—Yet none knows why 25 
Tills over-graoeful change, 

Renewed—rencwe<l incessantly— 

W'itliiu your quiet range. 

Is it that yo with conscious skill 
For mutual pleasure glide; 30 

And sometimes, not without your will, 
Are dwarfed, or magnified? 

Fays, Genii of gigantic size! 

And now, in twilight dim. 

Clustering like constellated eyes 35 

In wings of Cherubim, 

’When tho fierce orbs abate their glare 
Whate’er your forms express, 

Whate’er ye seem, whate’er yo are— 

All leads to gentleness. 40 

Cold though your nature be, ’tie pure; 

Your birthright is a fence 
From all tliat haughtier kinds endure 
Tlirough tyranny of sense. 

Ah ! not alone by colours bright 45 

Aix' Ye to heaven allied, 

W'hen, like essential Forms of light. 

Ye mingle, or divide. 

For day-dreams soft as e’er beguiled 
Day-thonghts while limbs reiK»e; 50 

For moonlight fascinations mild, 

^ Your gift, ore shutters close— 
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Accept, mute Captives! thanks and 
praise; 

And may this tribute prove 
That ^ntle admirations raise 55 

Delight resembling love. 

III. 

LIBERTY. 

SEQUEL TO THE PRECEDING. 

Addressed to a friend ; tlie gold and silver fishes 
having been removed to a pool in the pleasure- 
ground of Rydal Slount. 

“The liberty of a people consists in being govern- 
(ni by laws which they have mwlc for them¬ 
selves, under whatever form it be of govem- 
luent. The liberty of a private man, in being 
master of his own time and actions, as far 
as may consist with tlie laws of God and of his 
country. Of this latter we are here to dis¬ 
course.”— Cowley. 

[Composed 1829.—Published 18.‘i5.] 

Those breathing Tokens of your kind 
i-egard, 

(SiLSpect not, Anna, that their fate is 
hard; 

Not soon does aught to which mild fancies 
cling 

In lonely spots, become a slighted thing;) 
Those silent Inmates now no longer share. 
Nor do they need, our hospitable care, 6 
Removed in kindness from their glassy 
Cell 

To the fresh waters of a living Well— 

An elfin pool so sheltered thiit its rest 
No winds disturb; the mirror of whose 
breast 

Is smooth as clear, save where vvith dim¬ 
ples small 

A fly may settle, or a blossom fall. 

_ There swims, of blazing sun and beating 

shower 

Fearless (but how obscured!) the golden 
Power, 

That from his bauble prison used to cast 
Gleams by the richest jewel unsurpast; 16 
And near him, darkling like a sullen 
Gnome, 

The silver Tenant of the crystal dome; 


Dissevered both from all the mysteries 
Of hue and altering shape that charmed 
all eyes. 20 

Alas! they pined, they languished while 
they shone; 

And, if not so, what matters beauty gone 
And admiration lost, by change of place 
That brings to the inward creature no 
disgrace ? 

But if the change restore his birthriglit, 
then, 25 

Whate’er the difference, boundless is the 
gain. 

^^^lo can divine what impulses from God 
Reach the caged lark, within a to\ni- 
abode. 

From his poor inch or two of daisied sod ? 
O yield him back his privilege !—No sea 30 
Swells like the bosom of a man set free; 

A wilderness is rich udth liberty. 

Roll on, ye spouting whales, wlio die or 
keep 

Your independence in the fathomless 
Deep! 

Spread, tiny nautilus, the living sail; 35 
Dive, at thy choice, or brave the freshening 
gale! 

If unreproved the ambitious eagle mount 
Sunward to seek the daylight in its fount, 
Bays, gulfs, and ocean’s Indian widtli, 
shall be, 

Till the world perishes, a field for thee ! 40 

While mtising here I sit in shadow cool. 
And watch these mute Companions, in 
the pool, 

(Among reflected boughs of leafy trees) 
By glimpses caught—disporting at their 
ease, 

Enlivened, braced, by hardy luxuries, 45 
I ask what warrant fixed them (like a 
spell 

Of vvdtchcraft fixed them) in the crystal 
0^11 * 

To wheel with languid motion round and 
round, 

Beautiful, yet in mournful durance bound. 
Their peace, perhaps, our lightest footfall 

marred; 5 ® 

On their quick sense our sweetest musio 

jarred; 
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And whither could they dart, if seized 
with fear? 

Xo sheltering stone, no tangled root was 
near. 

When fire or taper ceased to cheer the 
room. 

They wore away the night in starless 
gloom; 

And when the sun first dawned upon the 
streams. 

How faint their portion of his vital l^eains! 

Thus, and unable to complain, they fared, 

While not one joy of oura by them was 
shared. 


Is there a clierished bird {I venture 
now 6o 

To snatch a sprig from Chaucer’s reverend 
brow)— 

Is there a brilliant fondling of the cage. 

Though sure of plaudits on his costly 
stage. 

Though fed with dainties from the snow- 
white hand 

Of a kind mistress, fairest of the land, 65 

But gladly would escape; and. if need 
^vere. 

Scatter tlio colours from the plumes that 
bear 

The eniancipated captive through blithe 
air 

Into strange woods, where he at large 
may live 

On l>est or worst which they and Nature 


give 
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Tlie Ijeetle loves his unpretending track, 
i he snail the liou.se he carries on his 
back; 

Tlie far-fetched worm with pleasure would 
disown 

Tlie hed we (five him, thou>[li of softest 
down; 

A m)ble instinct; in all kinds the same, 75 
All ranks! What Sovereign, worthy of 
the name. 

If doomed to breathe against his lawful 
will 

An element that flatters him-to kill. 

But would rejoice to barter outward show 
Tor the least boon that freedom can bo- 
stow? 


But most the Bard is true to inborn 
right, 

Bark of the dawn, and Philomel of night, 
Exults in freedom, can with rapture vouch 
For the dear blessings of a lowly couch, 

A natural meal—days, months, from 
Nature’s hand; 85 

Time, place, and business, all at his com¬ 
mand !— 

Who bends to happier duties, who more 
wise 

Than the industrious Poet, taught to 
prize. 

Above all grandeur, a pure life uncrossed 
By cares in wliich simplicity is lost? 90 
That life the flowery path that ^vinds by 
stealth— 

Which Horace needed for his spirit’s 
health; 

Sighed for, in lieart and genius, overcome 
By noise and strife, and questions weari¬ 
some. 

And the vain splendours of Imperial 
Home ?— 

Let easy mirth his social hours inspire. 
And fiction animate his sportive lyre. 
Attuned to verso that, crowning light 
Distress 

With garlands, cheats her into happiness; 
Give me the humblest note of those sad 
strains ioq 

Drawn forth by pressure of Ins gilded 
chains, 

As a chance*9unbeain from his memory 
fell 

Upon the Sabine farm ho loved so well; 
Or when the prattle of Bandusia’s spring 
Haunted his ear—he only listening— 105 
Ho proud to please, above all rivals, fit 
To win the palm of gaiety and wit; 

He, doubt not, >vith involuntary dread, 
Shrinking from each new favour to be 
shed, 

By the world’s Ruler, ou his honoured 
head! ,jQ 

In a deep vision’s intellectual scene, 
^ch earnest longings and regrets as keen 
Depressed the melancholy Cowley, laid 

Under a fancied yew - tree’s luckless 
shade; 
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A doleful bower for penitential song, 115 
Where Man and Muse complained of 
mutual ^vTong; 

While Cam’s ideal current glided by. 

And antique towers nodded their fore¬ 
heads high, 

Citadels dear to studious privacy. 

But Fortune, who had long been used to 
sport J20 

With this tried Servant of a thankless 
Court, 

Relenting met his ^vishes ; and to you 
The remnant of his days at least was true; ! 
You, whom, though long deserted, he 
loved best; 

You, Muses, books, fields, liberty, and rest! 

Far happier they who, fixing hope and 
aim 126 

On the humanities of peaceful fame, 

Knter betimes with more than martial fire 1 
The generous coui*se, aspire, and still ! 
aspire; 

Upheld by warnings heeded not too late 
Stifle the contradictions of their fate, 131 
And to one purpose cleave, their Being’s 
godlike mate! 

Thus, gifted Friend, but with the placid 
brow 

That woman ne’er should forfeit, keep th y 
vow; 

With modest scorn reject whate’er would 
blind 135 

The ethereal eyesight, cramp the \vingM 
mind! 

Then, with a blessing granted from above 
Toe very act, woid, thought, and lookof love. 
Life’s book for Thee may lie unclosed, till 
age 

Shall with a thankful tear bedrop its latest 
pagek 140 ' 


' There is now, alas! no jjossibility of the | 
anticipation, with which the above Epistle con- ; 
eludes, being realised: nor were the verses ever [ 
seen by the Individual for whom they were in- I 
tended. She accompanied her husband, the Rev. j 
Wm. Fletcher, to India, and died of cholera, at : 
the age of thirty-two or thirty-three years, on her j 
way from Shalapore to Bombay, deeply lamented j 
by all who knew her. . 

Her enthusiasm was ardent, her piety stead- * 


IV. 

POOR ROBIN 2. 

[Composed March, 1840.—Published : vol. of lSi2. j 

Xow when the primrose makes a splendid 
show, 

And lilies face the March-winds in fxill 
blow. 

And humbler growths as moved with one 
desire 

Put on, to welcome spring, their best 
attire. 

Poor Robin is yet flowerless; but liow 
gay 5 

With his red stalks upon this sunny day I 
And, as his tufts of leaves he spreads, 
content 

With a hard bed and scanty nourishment, 
Mixed vdth the green, some shine nut 
lacking power 

To rival summer’s brightest scarlet flower; 
And flowers they well might seem to 
passers-by . 11 

If looked at onL’ witli a careless eye; 
Flowers—or a richer produce (did it suit 
The season) sprinklings of ripe strawljerry 
fruit. 

But while a thousand pleasures come 
unsought, 15 

Why fix upon his wealth or want a 
thought? 

Is the string touched in prelude to a lay 
Of pretty fancies tliat would round liim 
play 

When all the world acknowledged elfin 
sway ? 


fast; and her great hilents would have enablc»l 
her to be eminently useftjl In the difficult i^itli 
of life to which she had been called. The opinion 
she entertained of her own performances, gi^eti 
to the world under her maiden name, Jewsbury, 
was modest and humble, and, indeed, far below 
tljclr merits; as is often the case with those who 
are making trial of their powers, with a hoi>e to 
discover what they are best fitted for. In one 
quality viz. quickness in the motions of her 
mind, she bad. within the range of the .Author’s 

acquaintance, no etiual. 

2 The small wild Geranium known by that 

term. 
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Or dofs it suit our liuniotir to commend 20 | 
Poor Kobin as a sure au(i crafty friend, 
Whose practice teaches, spite of names to 
sliou' 

Brij;lit colours whether they deceive or 
no?— I 

Nay, we would simply praise the free 
good-will 

“W'ith which, tliough slighted, he, on naked 
hiU .5 

Or in warm valley, seeks his part to fill; 
C’heerful alike if bare of flowci’s ns now. 

Or when his tiny gems shall deck his 
brow: 

Yet more, wo wisli that men by men 
despised, 

And such as lift their foreheads over¬ 
prized, 30 

iSliould sometimes think, where’er they 
chance to spy 

This child of Nature’s own humility, 

What recomiK'iise is kept in store or left 
Vox- all tliat seem neglected or bereft; 
With wliat nice care equivalents air 
Riven. 35 

How just, how bountiful, the hand of 
Heaven. 

V. 

THE GLEANER. 

Sl UiiKSTED BY A BICTPRE. 

[C'oiuiKJSttl Publlshetl, jis “Tlic Country 

Oiri” 1829 {The Keepsake) ] ctl 1832.1 

Tm.\t happy gleam of venial eyes 
Those locks firm .Huiiimer’s golden skies, 
That o’er thy brow are shod ; 

That cheek—a kindling of tlie mom, 

That lip—a rose-bud from the thorn, 5 
I saw; and Fancy sped 
To scenes Arcadian, wlii.s|X‘ring, through 
soft air. 

Of bliss that grows without a cair, 

And happiness that never Hies— 

(How can it wliero love never dies?) 10 
WhisiK'ring of promise, where no blight 
Can roach the innocent delight; 

^^'helv‘ pity, to the mind conveyed 
In pleivsuir, is the darkest shade 
Tliat Time, unwrinkled grandsiir. tlings 
From lii.s .‘smoothly gliding wings. 16 


What mortal form, what earthly face 
Inspiretl the pencil, lines to trace, 

And mingle colours, that should breed 
Such rapture, nor want power to feed; 2c 
For had thy charge been idle flowers, 

Fair Damsel! o'er my captive mind, 

To tnith and sober reason blind, 

'Mid that soft air, those long-loet bowers, 
Tlie sweet illusion might have hung, for 
hours. 23 

Thanks to this tell-tale slieaf of corn, 
Tliat touchingly bespeaks thee born 
Life's daily tasks with them to sliare 
Who, whether from their lowly betl 
They rise, or rest the weary head, 30 

Ponder the blessing they entreat 
From llcaven, and/erf what they repeat, 
While they give utterance to the prayer 
That asks for dail^’ bread. 

XX. 

TO A REDBREAST 

(IN SICKNESS). 

[CoiniK>sotl ruMislitxl: vol. of 1812.] 

Stay, little clu'orful Robin! stay, 

And at niy casement sing, 

Tliough it should prove a farewell lay 
And this our i>artiiig spring. 

Thougli I, alas ! may ne’er enjoy 5 

The promise in thy song; 

A charm, thought can not destroy. 
Doth to tliy strain belong. 

Methinks that in my dj ing hour 
Thy song would still be dear. lo 

And with a more than earthly power 
My passing Spirit cheer. 

Then, little Bird, this boon confer, 

Come, and my requiem sing, 

Nor fail to bo the liarbinger 15 

Of evorliisting Spring. 

S. H. 

VIL 

[Comixweii 1846 i.—Publishwl 165 (X] 

I KNOW an aged Man constrained to dwell 
In a large house of public charity. 

Where he abides, as in a Prisoner’s cell. 
With numbers near, alas! no company. 
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'\^’'hon he could creep about, at | 

though poor 5 

And forced to live on alms, this old Man : 
fed 

A Redbreast, one that to his cottage door 
Came not, but in a lane partook his bread. 

Tliere, at the root of one particular tree. 
An easy seat this worn-out Labourer 
found 10 

^V’'hile Robin i>ecked the erumbs upon his 
knee 

Laid one b3’ one, or scattered on the 
ground. 

Dear intercourse was theirs, day after 
day; 

^^'^hat signs of mutual gladness when thej^ 
met! 

Think of their common peace, their sim- j 
pie play, 15 

The parting moment and its fond regret. 

Months passed in love that failed not to 
fulfil, 

In spite of season’s change, its own 
demand. 

By fluttering pinions here and busy bill; 
There by care-sses from a tremulous hand. 

Thus in the chosen spot a tie so strong 21 
Was formed between the solitarj- pair. 
That when his fate had housed him ’mid 
a throng 

The Captive shunned all converse prof¬ 
fered there. 

Wife, children, kindred, they were dead 
and gone; 25 

But, if no evil hap his ^^^shes crossed. 

One living Stay was left, and on that 
one 

Some recompense for all that he had lost. 

O that the good old Man had power to 
prove, 

B5* message sent through air or visible 
token, 30 

That still he loves the Bird, and still 
must love; 

That friendship lasts though fellowship ■ 
is broken! I 


A"III. 

SONNET. 

TO AN OCTOGENARIAN. 

[Composed 1846.—Published 1850.] 

Affbction.s lose their object; Time brings 
forth 

No successors; and, lodged in memory, 

If love exist no longer, it must die,— 
Wanting accustomed food, must pass 
from earth, 

Or never hope to reach a second birth, 5 
This sad belief, the happiest that is left 
To thousands, share not Thou; howe’er 
bereft, 

Scoined, or neglected, fear not such a 
dearth. 

Though poor aud destitute of friends thou 
art. 

Perhaps the sole survivor of thy race, 10 
One to whom Heaven assigns that mourn¬ 
ful part 

The utmost solitude of age to face. 

Still shall be left some corner of the heart 
Where Love for livdng Thing can find a 
place. 

IX. 

FLOATING ISLAND. 

These lines arc by the Author of the Address to 
the Wind, &c., published heretofore along with 
my poems. Those to a Redbreast are by a de¬ 
ceased female Relative. 

[Composed Published : voL of 1842.] 

Harmonious Powers ^vith Nature work 
On sky, earth, river, lake and sea; 
Sunshine and cloud, whirlwind and breeze, 
All in one duteous task agree. 

Once did I see a slip of earth 5 

(By throbbing waves long undermined) 
Loosed from its hold ; how, no one knew. 
But all mig ht see it float, obedient to the 
wind; 

Might see it, from the mossy shore 
Dissevered, float upon the Lake, 10 

Float with its crest of trees adorned 
On which the warbling birds their pas¬ 
time take. 
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Food, shelter, safety, there they find ; 


There rx?rries ripen, flowerets bloom ; 
There insects live their lives, and die; 15 
A peopled world it is; in size a tiny 
room. 

And thus throujfh many seasons' space 
This little Island may survive ; 

15 ut Nat\ire, though we mark her not, 
^Vill take away, may cease to give. 20 

Perchance when you are wandering forth 
ITiKMi some vacant sunny day. 

Without an object, hofx.*, or fear. 

Thither your eyes may turn~the Isle is 
pa.ssf‘d away; 

Puried Ixuieath tlie glittering Lake, 25 
Its i»lace no longer to bo found ; 

Yet the lost fragments shall remain 
To fertilise some other ground. 

D. W. 

X. 

[Composed ?.—Published 1850.] 

How l>eautiful the Queen of Night, on 
liigh 

Her way pursuing among .scattered clouds, 
Whore, ever and anon, her head slie 
shrouds 

Hidden from view in dense obscurity. 

Jhit l(K)k, and to the watchful eye 5 

A brightening edge will indicate that 
s(X)n 

We shall Ix'hold the struggling Moon 
Break fortli,—again to walk theolonrblue 
sky. 

XI. 

•' Ijite, late yc.strcon I saw the new iiioonc 
the auld inoonc In hir urine.” 

Ballad Sir Patrick Speuee, 
Percy's Jteliqxtes. 

[Composed 1826.—Publlshc<l 1827.] 

()N('K I could hail (howe'er serene the 
sky) 

Tlie M(M)n I'e-entering her monthly n>und. 
No faculty yet given me to espy 
Tlie dusky Shaiw within her arms iin- 
bound. 


That thin memento of effulgence lost 5 
Which some have named her Prede¬ 
cessor's ghost. 

Young, like the Crescent that above me 
shone, 

Nought I perceived within it dull or dim; 
All that appeared was suitable to One 
Whose fancy had a thousand fields to 
skim; 10 

To expectations spreading with wild 
growth. 

And hope that kept with mo her plighte<l 
troth. 

I saw (ambition quickening at the view) 
A silver boat launched on a boundless 
flood; 

A pearly crest, like Dian's when it threw 
Its brightest splendour round a leafy 
wood; 16 

But not a hint from under-gTX)und, no 
sign 

Fit for the glimmering brow of Proser¬ 
pine. 

Or was it Dian's self that seemed to 
move 

Before mo?—nothing blemished the fair 
sight; 20 

On her I looked whom jocund Fairies 
love, 

Cynthia, who puts the little stare to 
flight. 

And by that thinning magnifies the great. 
For exaltation of her sovereign state. 

.\nd when I learned to mark the spectral 
Shape 2$ 

As each new Moon obeyed the call of 
Time, 

If gloom fell on me, swift was my es¬ 
cape ; 

Such happy privilege hath life's gay 
Prime, 

To see or not to see, as best may please 
A buoyant Spirit, luid a heart at ease. 30 

Now, dazzling Stranger! when thou 
meet'st my glance. 

Thy dark .iVssociato ever I disceni; 
Kmblem of thoughts too eager to advance 
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\S'luIe I salute my joys, thoughts sad or 
stern; 

Shades of past bliss, or phantoms that, to 
gain 35 

Tlieir till of promised lustre, wait in vain. 

So changes mortal Life with fleeting 
years; 

A mournful change, should Reason fail 
to bring 

Tlie timely insight that can temi)er fears, 
And from vicissitude remove its sting; 40 
While Faitli aspires to seat.s in that 
domain 

^\'l^ere jo5-.s are perfect—neither u-ax nor 
wane. 

xir. 

TO THE LADY FLEMING. 

ON SEEING THE FOUNDATION PREPAR¬ 
ING FOR THE ERECTION OF RYDAL 
CHAPEL, WESTMORELAND. 

[Composed 1823.—Publishetl 1827.] 

I. 

Blest is this Isle—our native Land ; 
Where battlement and moated gate 
Are objects only for tlie hand 
Of hoary Time to decorate; 

Whei-e .shady hamlet, town that breathes 
Its busy smoke in social wreaths 6 

No rampart’s stem defence require. 
Nought but the heaven-directed spire. 
And steeple tower (with pealing l^ells 
Far-heard)—our only citadels. 10 

II. 

O Lady! from a noble line 
Of chieftains sprung, who stoutlj’ bore 
The spear, yet gave to works divine 
A Ixjunteous help in days of 5'ore, 

(As records mouldering in the Dell 15 
Of Nightshade* hapL' yet may tell;) 

Thee kindred aspirations moved 
To build, within a vale beloved. 

For Him upon whose high l^hests 
All i>eace depends, all safety rests. 20 

1 Bekaugs Gliyll—or the dell of Nightshade — 
in which stands St. Marj's Abbey in Low Fur- 


III. 

How fondly* will the woods embrace 
This daughter of thy pious care. 

Lifting her front with mode.st grace 
To make a fair recess more fair ; 

And to exalt the passing hour ; 2:; 

Or soothe it with a healing power 
Drawn from the Sacrifice fulfilled, 

Before this rugged soil was tilled. 

Or human habitation rose 

To interrupt the deep repose I 30 

IV. 

Well may the villagers rejoice ! 

Nor heat, nor cold, nor weary* ways. 

Will be a hindrance to tlie voice 
That would unite in prayer and i)rai.-e ; 
More duly shall wild wandering Youth 
Receive the curb of sacred truth, 36 

Shall tottering Age, bent earthward, hear 
The Promise, with uplifted ear ; 

And all shall welcome the new ray- 
imparted to their sabbath-day. 40 

V. 

Nor deem the Poet's hope misplaced, 

His fancy* cheated—that can see 
A shade uix)n the future cast, 

Of time’s pathetic sanctity; 

Can hear the monitory clock 45 

Sound o’er the lake with gentle .shock 
At evening, when the ground beneath 
Is ruffled o'er with cells of death ; 

Where happy generations lie. 

Here tutored for eternity*. 50 

VI. 

Lives there a man whose sole delights 
Are trivial pomp and city noise. 
Hardening a heart that loathes or sliglits 
What every natural heart enjoys? 

Who never caught a noon tide dream 55 
From murmur of a running stream; 

Could strip, for aught the prospect yields 
To him, their verdure from the fields; 

And take the radiance from the clouds 
In which the sun his setting shrouds. 60 
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VII. 

A soul so pitiably forlorn, 

If such do on this earth abide, 

May season apathy with scorn, 

May turn indifference to pride ; 

And still 1)6 not unblest—compared 65 

With him who grovels, self-debarred 
From all that lies wthin the scope 
Of holy faith and Christian hope; 

Or, 8hii)^vrecked, kindles on the coast 
False fires, that others may be lost. 70 

VIII. 

Alas ! that sucli i)erverted zeal 
Sliould si)read on Britain's favoured 
gromid ! 

That public order, private weal. 

Should o’er have felt or feared a wound 
From champions of the desperate law 75 
Which from their oam blind hearts they 
draw; 

Who tempt their reason to deny 
God, whom tl>eir passions dare defy. 

And lx)ast that they alone are free 
Who reach this dire extremity I 80 


XIII. 

ON THE SAME OCCASION, 

Oh! gather whcnccsoc’cr ye safely may 
The help which slackening Piety requires; 

Nor ileein tlint lie perforce must go astray 
Who treads upon the footmarks of his sires. 

Our churches, invariably i>crhap8, stand cast and 
west, hut xthy Is by few persons exactly known; 
nor, that tho degree of deviation from due cast 
often noticeaide in the ancient ones was deter¬ 
mined, in each particular case, by the point In 
tlio horizon, at which the sun rose upon tho 
(lay of the saint to whom tho church vras dedi¬ 
cated. These observances of our anccstons and 
the causes of them, are the subject of tho fol- 
Io)Ning stanzas. 

[Composo<l 1823.—PubHshc<l 1827.] 

WiiKN’in thcnntiqne age of bow and spear 
And feudal rapino clothed with iron mail. 
Came ministers of peac'O, intent to rear 
The Mother Church in yon sequestered 
vale; 

Then, to her Patron Saint a previous rite 5 
Kesounded with deep swell and solemn 


IX. 

But turn we from those “l)old bad” 
men; 

The way, mild Lady! that hath led 
Down to their "dork opprobrious den,” 
Is all too i-ough for The© to tread. 

Softly as moniing vapours glide 85 

Dotvn Rydal-cove from Fairfield’s side, 
Should move tho tenor of his song 
Who means to charity no wrong; 

Whose offering gladly would accord 
Witli tiii.s dny’.s work, in thought and 
word. 90 

X. 

Heaven prosper it! may peace, and love, 
And hop«', and consolation, fall, 

Tlii\)\igh its meek influence, from abov»\ 


close, 

Thro\igh unremitting vigils of the night, 
Till from his couch tho wished-for Sun 
uprose. 

He rose, and straight—as by divine com¬ 
mand. 

They, who had waited for that sign to trace 
Tlieir work’s foundation, gave with care¬ 
ful hand ix 

To the high altar its determined place; 

Mindful of Him in the Orient bom 
There lived, ami on tho cross His life re¬ 
signed. 

And Who, from out the regions of the 
morn, 15 

Issuing in pomp, shall come to judge 
mankind. 


And i)enetrate the hearts of all; 

.Vll who, wound the hnllowe<l Fane, 95 
Sliall sojourn in this fair domain; 
Grateful to Thee, while service pure, 

And ancient oitlinance, shall endure, 

For opiwrtunity bestowed 99 

To kneel together, and adore their Gotl! 


So taught their creed;—nor fiuled the 
eastern sky, 

'Mid these more awful feelings, to infuse 
The sweet and natural hoix's that shall 
not die, 

Long as tho sun his gladsome course 
I'enews. ao 
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For ns hath such prelusive viffil ceased; 
Yet stilJ we plant, like men of elder days 
Our Christian altar faithful to the east, 
Whence the tall window drinks the morn¬ 
ing rays; 

That obvious emblem giving to the eye 25 
Of meek devotion, which erewhile it gave, 
That symbol of the day-spring from on high, 
Triumphanto’er the darkness of the grave. 

XIV. 

THE HORN OF EGREMONT CASTLE. 
[Composed 1806.—Published 1807.] 

Ere the Brothers through the gateway 
Issued forth wth old and young. 

To the Horn Sir Eustace pointed 
Which for ages there ha<l hung. 

Horn it was which none could sound, 5 
No one upon living ground. 

Save He who came as rightful Heir 
To Egremont’s Domains and Castle fair. 

Heirs from times of earliest record 
Had the House of Lucie born, 10 

Who of right had held the Lordsliip 
Claimed by proof upon the Horn : 

Each at the appointed hour 

Tried the Horn,—it oumed his power; 

He was acknowledged : and the blast, 15 
Which good Sir Eustace sounded, was 
the last. 

With his lance Sir Eustace pointed. 

And to Hubert thus said he, 

“What I speak this Horn shall witness 
For thy better memory. 20 

Hear, then, and neglect me not! 

At this time, and on this spot, 

Tlie words are uttered from my heart, 

As my last earnest prayer ere w'e depart. 


Wliat thou askest, noble Brother, 35 
With God's favour shall be done.” 

So were both right well content: 

I Forth they from the Castle went. 

And at the head of their Array 
To Palestine the Brothers took their way. 

Side hy side they fought (the Lucie.s 41 
Were a line for valour famed) 

I And where’er their strokes alighted, 

There the Saracens were tamed. 

Whence, then, could it come — the 
thought— 45 

By what evil spirit brought? 

Oh ! can a brave Man wish to take 
His Brother’s life, for Lands’ and Castle’s 
sake? 

“Sir !” the Ruffians said to Hubert, 
“Deep he lies in Jordan flood.” 30 

j Sti'icken by this ill assurance, 

! Pale and trembling Hubert stood. 

“Take your earnings.”—Oh ! that I 
Could have seen my Brother die ! 

It was a pang that vexed him then ; 55 

And oft returned, again, and yet again. 

Months passed on, and no Sir Eustace ! 
Nor of him ^vere tidings heard; 
Wherefore, bold as day, the Murderer 
Back again to England steered. 60 

To his Castle Hubert sped ; 

Nothing has he now to dread. 

But silent and by stealth he came. 

And at an hour which nobody could name. 

None could toll if it were niglit-time, 65 
Night or day, at even or morn ; 

No one’s ej’e had seen him enter. 

No one’s ear had heard the Horn. 

But bold Hubert lives in glee: 

Months and yesss went smilingly; 70 


“ On good service we are going 25 

Life to risk by sea and land. 

In which course if Christ our Savdour 
Do my sinful soul demand. 

Hither come thou back straightway, 
Hubert, if alive that day ; 30 

Return, and sound the Horn, that we 
aiay have a living House still left in thee! ” 

“Fear not,” quickly answered Hubert; 
“As I am thy Father’s son, 


With plenty was his table spread ; 

And bright the Lady is who shares his bed. 

Likewise he liad sons and daughters; 
And, as good men do, he sate 
At his board by these surrounded, 75 
Flourishing in fair estate. 

And while thus in open day 
Once he sate, as old books say, 

A blfist was uttered from the Horn, 
i Where by the Castle-gate it hung forlorn. 
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’Tis tiie broatlj of good Sir Eustac-e ! 8i 
He is fonie to claim liis right: 

Ancient castle, woods, and mountains 
Hear the challenge with delight. 
ilul>ert ! though the blast l>e blown 85 
I le is helpless and alone: 

Thou hast a dungeon, speak tlie word ! 
And there he may be lodged, and thou 
he Lord. 

Speak ’—astounded Hulx^rt cannot; 

.\nd. if i)ower to H|>eak he had, 90 

All are daunted, ail the liousehold 
Smitten to the lieart, and sad. 

‘Tis Sir Eustace; if it Ih* 

Living man. it must l>e he ! 

Thus Hulwrt thought in his dismay, 95 
And by a postern-gate he slunk away. 

Long, and long was lie unheard of: 

To his Brother then ho came, 

Made confession, askerl forgiveness. 

Asked it by a brother's name, 100 

.iVnd by all the saints in heaven ; 

Aiul of Eustac‘e was forgiven : 

'riien in a convent went to hide 

His melancholy head, and there lie died. 

But Sir Eustace, whom good angels 10^ 
Had prcsiM’ved from mimlerers’ hands. 
And from I*agan chains had rescued, 
liivial u itli honour on his lands. 

^^“ns lie liad, saw .sons of theirs: 

And through ages, heirs of heirs, no 
•V long iiosterity renowned. 

Sounded the Horn which they alone could 
sound. 

XV. 

GOODY BLAKE AND HARRY GILL. 

A TItT K STORY. 

^C’(.lnI)Ost^! iri'S.-Pul.lisIirtl Uiis.] 

C'lt! what's tlic matter? what's the 
matter? 

V hat is't that ails young Harry Gill? 
That evermore his U‘eth they chatter. 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still! 

(If u aistcoats Harry lias no lack, 5 

th'od duflle givy. and flannel fine; 

He has a Idanket on his Iwiok, 

.And coats enough to smother nine. 


Ill March, December, and in July, 

'Tis all the same with Harry Gill; 10 

The neighlxiurs tell, and tell you tndy, 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 

At night, at moniing, and at noon, 

Tis all the same with Harry Gill; 
Beneath the sun, beneath the moon, 15 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still! 

Young Harry was a lusty drover, 

And wlio so stout of limb as he? 

His cheeks were red as ruddy clover; 

His voice was like the voice of three. 20 
Old Goody Blake was old and poor; 

Ill fwl she was, and thinly cla<l; 

And any man who passed her door 
Might see how poor a hut she had. 

All day she spun in her poor dwelling: 25 
And then her three hours’ work at night, 
Alas ! ’twas hardly worth the telling, 

It would not pay for candleJiglit. 

Remote from sheltered village-green, 

On a hill’s northern side she dwelt, 30 
^^'hel'e from sea-blasts the hawthorns 
lean, 

And hoary dews are slow to melt. 

By the same fire to boil their pottage. 
Two ixxir old Dames, as I have known. 
Will often live in one small cottage; 35 

But she, poor Woman! housed alone. 
'Twas well enough, when summer came. 
The long, warm, lightsome summer-day, 
Then at her door the canii/ Damo 
Would sit, as any linnet, gay. 40 

But when the ice our streams did fetter, 
Oh then how her old bones would shake! 
\ ou would have said, if you ha<l met her, 
'Twas a hard time for Goody Blake. 

Her evenings then were dull and dead: 45 
Sad case it was, as you may think, 

For very cold to go to IxhI ; 

And then for cold not sleep a wink. 

O joy for her! whene'er in winter 
The winds at night had made a rout; 50 
And scattered many a lusty splinter 
And many a rotten bough about. 

Yet never bad she, well or sick. 

As every man who knew her says. 

A pile l^eforehand, turf or stick, 53 
Enough to warm her for three daj*s. 
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Now, when the frost was past enduring, 
And made her poor old bones to ache, 
Could any thing be more alluring 
Than an old hedge to Goody Blake ? 6o 
And, now and then, it must be said, 
\Vlien her old bones were cold and chill, 
She left her fire, or left her bed. 

To seek the hedge of Harry Gill. 

Now Harry he had long suspected 65 
This trespass of old Goody Blake; 

And vowed that she should be detected— 
That he on her would vengeance take. 
And oft from his warm fire he’d go, 

And to the fields his road would take; 70 
And there, at night, in frost and snow. 

He watched to seize old Goody Blake. 

And once, behind a rick of barley, 

Thus looking out did Harry stand : 

The moon was full and shining clearlj% 75 
And crisp with frost the stubble land. 
-—He hears a noise—he’s all awake— 
Again?—on tip-toe do\vn the hill 
He softly creeps—’tis Goody Blake; 

She’s at the hedge of Harry Gill! So 

Right glad was he when he beheld her: 
Stick after stick did Goody pull; 

He stood behind a bush of elder, 

Till she had filled her apron full. 

When with her load she turned about, 85 
The by-way back again to take; 

He started forward, with a shout. 

And sprang upon poor Goody Blake. 

And fiercely by the arm he took her, 

• And by the arm he held her fast, 90 

And fiercely by the arm he shook her. 
And cried, “I’ve caught you then at 
last!” 

Then Goody, who had nothing said. 

Her bundle from her lap let fall; 

And, kneeling on the sticks, she prayed 95 
To God that is the judge of all. 

She prayed, her mthered hand uprearing, 
^Vhile Harry held her by the arm— 

“God ! who art never out of hearing, 

O may he never more be warm ! ” 100 

The cold, cold moon above her head, 

Thus on her knees did Goody pray; 
Young Harry heard what she had said; 
And icy cold he turned away. 


He went complaining all the morrow 105 
That he was cold and very chill: 

His face was gloom, his heart was sorrow, 
Alas ! that day for Harry Gill! 

That day he wore a riding-coat, 

But not a whit the warmer he: 110 

Another was on Thursday brought. 

And ere the Sabbath he had three. 

’Twas all in vain, a useless matter. 

And blankets were about him pinned ; 
Yet still his jaws and teeth they clatter. 
Like a loose casement in the %vind. 116 
And Harry’s flesh it fell away; 

And all who see him say, ’tis plain. 

That, live as long as live he may. 

He never will be warm again. 120 

No word to any man he utters, 

A-bed or up, to young or old ; 

But ever to himself he mutters, 

“Poor Harry Gill is very cold.” 

A-bed or up, by night or day; 125 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 

Now think, ye farmers all, I pray, 

Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill! 

XVI. 

PRELUDE. 

PREFIXED TO THE VOLUME EXTITLEl) 

“poems chiefly of early AXD 

LATE YEARS.” 

[Composed March, 1842.—Published: vol. of 1542.] 

In desultory walk through orchard 
ground.s, 

Or some deep chestnut grove, oft have 
I paused 

The while a Thrush, urged rather than 
restrained 

By gusts of vernal stoim, attuned his 
song 

To his own genial instincts; and was 

heard 5 

(Though not without some plaintive tones 
between) 

To utter, above showers of blossom swept 
From tossing boughs, the promise of a 
calm. 

Which the unsheltered traveller might 
I'eceive 
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With thankful 8i)irit. Tho descant, and 
the wind lo 

That seemed to play with it in love or 
scom, 

Kncourasred and endeared the strain of 
words 

Tliat haply flowed from me, by fits of 
silence 

Iiniwlled to livelier pace. But now, my 
Book ! 

CharKwl with those lays, and others of 
like mood, 

Or loftier pitch if higher rose the theme. 
Go, single—yet aspiring to l)e joined 
With thy Forerunners that through many 
A year 

Have faithfully prepare<l each other's 
way— 

Go forth uiK)n a mission best fulfilled ao 
When and wherever, in this changeful 
world, 

Power hath been given to please for 
higher ends 

Than pleasure only; gladdening to pre- 

IMiro 

For wholesome sadness, troubling to re¬ 
fine, 

Calming to raise ; and, by a sapient Art 
Diffused through all the mysteries of our 
Being, 26 

Softening the toils and pains that have 
not ceased 

To east their shallows on our mother Earth 
Since the primeval doom. Such is the 
grace 

Which, though unsued for, fails not to 
descend ^ 

^\ ith heavenly inspiration ; such the aim 

That Reason dictates; and, ns even the 
wish 

Has virtue in it, why sho\ild hoi)o to mo 
Be wanting that sometimes, whore fancied 
ills 

Harass the mind and atrip from off tho 
bowers 

Of private life their natural pleasantness, 
A Voice—devote<l to the love whose seeds 
Are sown in every human breast, to 
l>eauty 

Lodged within compass of the humblest 
sight. 


To cheerful intercourse with wood and 
field, 

And sympathy with man’s substantial 
griefs— 

Will not Ije heard in vain ? And in those 
days 

When unforeseen distress spreads far and 
wide 

Among a People mournfully cast down, 
Or into anger roused by venal words 45 
In recklessness flung out to overturn 
The judgment, and divert the general 
heart 

From mutual good—some strain of thine^ 
my Book! 

Caught at propitious intervals, may win 
Listeners who not unwillingly admit 50 
Kindly emotion tending to console 
And reconcile; and both with young and 
old 

Exalt the sense of thoughtful gratitude 
For benefits that still survive, by faith 
In progress, under laws divine, main¬ 
tained. ^ 

Rydal Mount, ^farck 26, 1»42. 

XVII. 

TO A CHILD. 

WRITTEN IN HER ALBUM. 
[Composci! 1884.—Published 1885.] 
Small service is true service while it 

lasts: 

Of humblest Friends, bright Creature! 
scorn not ono: 

Tho Daisy, by tho shadow that it casts. 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the 
Sun. 

XVIII. 

LINES 

WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF THE 
COl’NTESS OF LONSDAIX. 

[ComposexI November 5, 1834.—Publlslied 1835.] 

Lai>y ! a Pen (perhaps with thy regard, 
Among tho Favour^, favoured not the 
least) 

Left, ’mid the Records of this Book 
inscribed, 
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Deliberate traces, registers of thought 
And feeling, suited to the place and time 
That gave them birthmonths passed, 
and still this hand, 6 

That had not been too timid to imprint 
Words which the virtues of thy Lord 
inspired, 

Was yet not bold enough to write of 
Thee. 

And why that scrupulous reserve? In 
sooth lo 

The blameless cause lay in the Theme 
itself. 

Flowers are there many that delight to 
strive 

With the sharp wind, and seem to court 
the sliower, 

Yet are by nature careless of the sun 
Whether he shine on them or not; and 
some, 15 

Where'er he mo^•es along the unclouded 
sky, 

Turn a broad front full on his flattering 
beams: 

Others do rather from their notice shrink. 
Loving the dewy shade,—a humble band, 
Modest and sweet, a progeny of earth, 20 
Congenial with thy mind and character. 
High-bom Augusta! 

Witness, Towers and Groves! 
And Thou, ^^'ild Stream, that giv’stthe 
honoured name 

Of Lowther to this ancient Line, bear 
witness 

From thy most secret haunts; and ye 
Parterres, 25 

Which She is pleased and proud to call 
her own. 

Witness how oft upon my noble Friend 
Mute offerings, tribute from an inward 
sense 

Of admiration and respectful love, 

Have waited—till the affections could no 
more 30 

Endure that silence, and broke out in 
song, 

Snatches of music taken up and dropt 
Like those self-solacing, those under, 
notes 

Trilled by the redbreast, when autumnal 
leaves 


Are thin upon the bough. Mine, only 
mine, 35 

The pleasure was, and no one heard the 
praise. 

Checked, in the moment of its issue, 
checked 

And reprehended, by a fancied blush 
From the pure qualities that called it 
forth. 

Thus Virtue lives debarred from Vir¬ 
tue’s meed; 40 

Thus, Lady, is retiredness a veil 
That, while it only spreads a softening 
charm 

O’er features looked at by discerning 
eyes. 

Hides half their beauty from the common 
gaze; 

And thus, even on the exposed and 

breezy hill 45 

Of lofty station, female goodness walks. 
When side by side >vith lunar gentleness, 
As in a cloister. Yet the grateful Poor 
(Such the immunities of low estate, 

Plain Nature’s enviable privilege, 50 

Her sacred recompense for many wants) 
Open their hearts before Thee, pouring 
out 

All that they think and feel, with tears 
of joy; 

And benedictions not unheard in hea¬ 
ven: 

And friend in the ear of friend, where 
speech is free 55 

To follow truth, is eloquent as they. 

Then let the Book receive in these 
prompt lines 

A just memorial; and thine eyes consent 
To read that they, who mark thy course, 
behold 

A life declining with the golden light 60 
Of summer, in the season of sere leaves; 
See cheerfulness undamped by stealing 
Time; 

See studied kindness flow udth easy 
stream. 

Illustrated with inborn courtesy; 

And an habitual disregard of self 65 
Balanced by vigilance for others’ weal. 
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And shall the Verse not tell of lighter 
gifts 

With these ennobling attributes con¬ 
joined 

And blended, in peculiar harmony. 

By Youth’s surviving spirit? What agile 
grace! 70 

A nymph-like liberty, in nymph-like 
form, 

lieheld with wonder; whether floor or 
path 

Thou tread; or sweep—l)ome on the 
managed steed— 

Fleet as the shadows, over down or field. 

Driven by strong winds at play among 
the clouds. 7^ 

Yet one word more—one farewell word— 
a wish 

Which came, but it has passed into a 
prayer— 

That, as thy sun in brightness is de¬ 
clining, 

So—at an liour yet distant for their sakes 

Whose tender love, here faltering on the 


way 

Of a diviner love, will be forgiven— 
So may it set in peace, to rise again 
For everlasting glory won by faith. 

XIX. 

GRACE DARLING. 


do 


To Infancy, that lisps her praise—to Age 
Whose eye reflects it, glistening through 
a tear 

Of tremulous admiration. Such true fame 
Awaits her noip; but, verily, good deeds 
Do no imperishable record find 15 

Save in the rolls of heaven, where hers 
may live 

A theme for angels, when they celebrate 
The high-souled virtues which forgetful 
earth 

Has witnesse<l. Oh! that u-inds and 
waves could speak 

Of things which their united power called 
forth 20 

From the pure depths of her humanity! 

A Maiden gentle, yet, at duty's call, 

F irm and unflinching, as the Lighthouse 
reared 

On the Island-rock, her lonely dwelling- 
place ; 

Or like the invincible Rock itself that 
bra\’es, 25 

Ago after age, the hostile elements, 

As when it guarded holy Cuthbert’s cell. 

All night the storm had raged, nor 
ceased, nor paused, 

When, ns day broke, the Maid, through 
misty air, 

Espire far oflf a Wreck, amid the surf. 30 
Beating on one of those disastrous isles— 


[Composed 1843.—Publlshc«l 1845.j 

Among the dwellers in the silent fields 

The natimil heart is touched, and public 
way 

And crowded street resound with ballad 
strains, 

Inspired by one whoso very name be- 
.speaks 

Favour divine, exalting human love; 5 

Wlmm, since her birth on bleak North- 
Umbria’s coast, 

Known unto few but prized as far as 
known, 

A single Act endears to high and low 

Tlirough the whole land—to Manhood, 
moved in spite 

Of the world’s freezing cares—to generous 
Youth- 


Half of a Vessel, half—no more; the rest 

Had vanished, swallowed up with all 
that there 

Had for the common safety striven in vain, 

Or thither thronged for refuge. With 
quick glance 2* 

Daughter and Sire through optic-glass 
discern, 

Clinging about the remnant of this Ship, 

Creatures—how precious in the Maiden’s 
sight! 

For whom, belike, the old Man grieves 
still more 

Than for their fellow-sufferers eng\ilfe<l 

Whore every parting agony is hvished, 

And hope and fear mix not in further strife. 

‘But courage. Father! let us out to sea— 

A few may yet be saved.” The Daughter's 
words. 
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Her earnest tone, and look beaming with 
faith, 45 

Dispel the Fathers doubts: nor do they 
lack 

The noble-minded Mothers helping hand 
To launch the boat; and with her blessing 
cheered, 

And inwardlj’ sustained by silent prayer, 
Together theyput forth. Father and Child! 
Each grasps an oar, and struggling on 
they go— 51 

Rivals in effort; and, alike intent 
Here to elude and there surmount, they 
watch 

The billows lengthening, mutually crossed 
And shattered, and re-gathering their 
might; 55 

As if the tumult, bj* the Almighty's will 
Were, in the conscious sea, roused and 
prolonged 

That woman's fortitude—so tried, so 
proved— 

^lay brighten more and more ! 

True to the mark, 
They stem the curxent of that perilous 
gorge, 60 

Their arms still strengthening with the 
strengthening heart. 

Though danger, as the Wreck is neared, 
becomes 

More imminent. Not unseen do they 
approach; 

And rapture, with varieties of fear 
Incessantly conflicting, thrills the frames 
Of those who, in that dauntless energy, 66 
Foretaste deliverance; but the least 
perturbed 

Can scarcely trust his eyes, when he 
perceives 

That of tlie pair—tossed on the waves to 
bring 

Hope to the hopeless, to the dying, life— 
One is a Woman, a poor earthly sister, 71 
Or, be the "Visitant other than she seems, 
A guardian Spirit sent from pitying 
Heaven, 

In woman’s shai>e. But why prolong the 
tale. 

Casting weak words amid a* host of 
thoughts 75 


Armed to repel them? Every hazard 
faced 

And difficulty mastered, with resolve 
That no one breathing should be left to 
perish. 

This last remainder of the crew are all 
Placed in the little boat, then o’er the 
deep 80 

Are safely borne, landed upon the beach, 
And, in fulfilment of God’s mercj*, lodged 
Within the sheltering Lighthouse.— 
Shout, ye Waves ! 

Send forth a song of triumph. Waves 
and Winds, 

Exult in this deliverance wTought through 

faith 85 

In Him whose Providence your rage hatli 
served! 

Ye screaming Sea-mews, in the concert 
join ! 

And would that some immortal Voice—a 
A^oice 

Fitlj* attuned Ao all that gratitude 
Breathes out from floor or couch, through 
pallid lips 90 

Of the survivors—to the clouds might 
bear— 

Blended irith praise of that parental love. 
Beneath whose watchful eye the Maiden 
gre\v 

Pious and pure, modest and yet so brave, 
Though young so wdse, though meek so 
resolute— 95 

Might carry to the clouds and to the 
stars, 

Yea, to celestial Choirs, Grace Darling’.s 
name! 

XX. 

THE RUSSIAN FUGITIVE. 

PART I. 

[Composed 1830.—Published 1835.] 

Enough of rose-bud lips, and eyes 
Like harebells bathed in dew. 

Of cheek that with carnation Wes, 

And veins of Wolet hue; 

Earth wants not beauty that may sconi 5 
A likening to frail flowere; 

Yea, to the stars, if they were born 
For seasons and for hours. 
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Through Moscow’s gates, with gold un- 
baiTed, 

Stepped One at dead of night, lo 

Whom such high l>eauty could not guard 
From meditated blight; 

I 3 y stealth she passed, and fled as fast 
An doth the Imnted fawm, 

Nor stop|X!d, till in the dappling east 15 
Appeared unwelcome dawn. 

Seven days she lurked in brake and field, 
Seven nights her course I'enewed, 
Sustained by what her scrip might yield. 
Or berries of the w’ood ; 20 

At length, in darkness travelling on, 
When lowly doors were shut, 

The haven of her hope she won, 

Her Foster-mother’s hut. 

“To put your love to dangerous proof 25 
I come,”said she, ”from far; 

For I have left my Father’s roof. 

In terror of the Czar.” 

No answer did the Matron^ive, 

No second look she cast, 30 

But hung upon the Fugitive, 

Embracing and embraced. 


She led the Lady to a seat 
Beside the glimmering fire, 

Bathed duteously her w’ayw'om feet, 35 
Prevented each desire:— 

The cricket chirped, the house-dog dozed. 
And on that simple bod. 

Where slio in childhood ha<l reposed. 

Now rests her weary head. 40 

When she, w'hose couch liad been the sod, 
Whoso curtain pine or thorn, 

Had breathed a sigh of thanks to God, 
Who comforts the forlorn; 

While over her the Matron bent 45 
Sleep sealed her eyes, and stole 
Feeling from limbs with travel sijent, 
And trouble from the soul. 


Kefrt'shed, the Wanderer rose at mom, 
And 8(X)n again w’as dight 50 

In tlioso tinworthy vestments worn 
Througli long and perilous flight; 

And “0 beloved Nurse,” she said, 

“ My thanks with silent tears 
Have unto Heaven and You been paid: 55 
Now listen to my feai^s ! 


“ Have you forgot and here she smiled*- 
“The babbling flatteries 
I You lavished on me when a child 
I Disporting round your knees? .60 
^ I was your lambkin, and your bird, 

I Your star, your gem, your flower; 
Light words, that were more lightly 
heard 

In many a cloudless hour! 

“The blossom you so fondly pi*aised 65 
Is come to bitter fruit; 

A mighty One upon me gazed; 

I spumed his lawdess suit. 

And must be hidden from his wrath: 

You, Foster-father dear, 70 

Will guide me in my forward ixvth; 

I may not tarry here ! 

“I cannot bring to utter woe 
Your proved fidelity.”— 

" Dear child, sweet Mistress, say not so! 

For you we both would die.” 76 

“Nay, nay, I come with semblance 
feigned 

And cheek embroumed by art; 

Yet, being inwardly unstained, 

With courage will deijart.” 80 

“But whither would you, could you, flee! 

A poor Mau’s counsel take; 

The Holy Virgin gives to mo 
A thought for your dear sake; 

Rest, shielded by our Lady’s grace, 85 
And soon shall you be led 
Forth to a safe abiding-place, 

Where never foot doth tread.” 

PART 11. 

The dwelling of this faithful pair 
In a straggling village stood, 90 

For One who breathed unquiet air 
A dangerous neighbourhood; 

But wide around lay forest ground 
With tliickets rough and blind; 

And pine-trees made a heavy shade 95 
ImixsrvioTis to the wind. 

And there, sequestered from the sight, 
Was spread a treacherous swamp, 

On whicli the noonday sun shed light 
As from a lonely lamp; 100 
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And midway in the unsafe morass, 

A single Island rose 

Of firm dry ground, with healthful grass 
Adonied, and shady boughs. 

The Woodman knew, for such the craft 
This Russian vassal plied, 106 

That never fowler’s gun, nor shaft 
Of archer, there was tried; 

A sanctuary seemed the spot 
From all intrusion free ; no 

And there he planned an artful Cot 
For perfect secrecy. 

With earnest pains unchecked by dread 
Of Power’s far-stretching hand, 

The lx>ld good Man his labour sped 115 
At nature’s pure command ; 
Heart-soothed, and busy as a ^vTen, 
While, in a hollow nook, 

She moulds her sight-eluding den 
Above a murmuring brook. 120 

His task accomplished to his mind. 

The twain ere break of day 
Creep forth, and through the forest wind 
Their solitary way; 

Few words they speak, nor dare to slack 
Their pace from mile to mile, 126 

Till they have crossed the quaking marsh, 
And reached the lonely Isle. 

The sun above the pine-trees showed 
A bright and cheerful face; 130 

And Ina looked for her abode. 

The promised hiding-place; 

She sought in vain, the Woodman smiled; 

No threshold could be seen. 

Nor roof, nor wdndowall seemed wild 
As it had ever been. 136 

Advancing, you might guess an hour, 

The front with such nice care 
Is masked, “ if house it be or bower,” 

But in they entered are; 140 

As shaggy as were wall and roof 
With branches intertwined. 

So smooth was all within, air-proof, 

And delicately lined: 

And hearth was there, and maple dish, 
And cups in seemly rows, 146 

And couch—all ready to a wish 
For nurture or repose; 


And Heaven doth to her virtue grant 
That there she may abide 150 

In solitude, with every want 
By cautious love supplied. ^ 

No queen before a shouting crowd 
Led on in bridal state, 

E’er struggled with a heart so proud, 155 
Entering her palace gate; 

Rejoiced to bid the world farewell. 

No saintly anchoress 
E’er took possession of her cell 
With deeper thankfulness. 160 

“Father of all, upon thy care 
And mercy am I thrown ; 

Be thou my safeguard!”—such her prayer 
^Vhen she was left alone. 

Kneeling amid the wilderness 165 

When joy had passed away. 

And smiles, fond efforts of distress 
To hide what they betray I 

The prayer is heard, the Saints have 
seen, 

Diffused through form and face, 170 

Resolves devotedly serene; 

That monumental grace 
Of Faith, which doth all passions tame 
That Reason thoxild control; 

And shows in the untrembling fmme 175 
A statue of the soul. 

PART III. 

’Tis sung in ancient minstrelsy 
That Phoebus wont to wear 
The leaves of any pleasant tree 
Around his golden hair; 180 

Till Daphne, desperate with pursuit 
Of his imperious love. 

At her ovvn prayer transformed, took root, 
A laurel in the grove. 

Then did the Penitent adorn 185 

His brow with laurel grreen; 

And ’mid his bright locks never shorn 
No meaner leaf was seen; 

And poets sage, through every age. 

About their temples wound 190 

The bay; and conquerors thanked the 
Gods, 

With laurel chaplets crovmed. 
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Into tlie mists of fablinj? Time 
So far runs back tlie praise 
Of Beauti', that disdains to climb 
Along forbidden ways; 
lliat sconis temptation ; power defies 
Where mutual love is not; 

And to the tomb for rescue flies 
When life would be a blot. 


195 


200 


To tliis fair Votaress a fate 
More mild doth Heaven ordain 
Uix)n her Island desolate; 

And words, not breathed in vain, 
Might tell what intercourse .she fo\md. 
Her silence to endear; 206 

V hat birds she tamed, what flowers the 
ground 

Sent forth her peace to cheer. 


220 


To one mute Presence, above all. 

Her soothed att’ections clung, 210 

A picture on the cabin wall 
By Kussian usage hung— 

Uhe Mother*maid, whose countenance 
bright 

With love abridged the day; 

And, communed with by taper-light, 215 
Cliased spectral fears away. 

And oft, as either Guardian came. 

The joy in that retreat 
Might any common friendship shame, 

So high their liearts would l)eat; 220 

And to the lone Recluse, whate'er 
Tliey brought, each visiting 
V'as like the crowding of the year 
With a now bui'st of spring. 

liut when she of her Parents thought, 225 
The pang was hard to l>ear; 

And, if with all things not enwrought, 
TImt tmuhlo still is near. 

Px'fui'e her flight she had not dared 
Their constancy to prove, 230 

Too much the heroic Daughter feared 
The weakness of their love. 

Dark i.s the past to them, and dark 
The future still must be, 

Till pitying Saints conduct her bark 235 
Into a safer sea— 

Or gentle Nature close her eyes. 

And set her Spirit free 


From the altar of this sacrifice. 

In vestal puritj'. 240 

Yet, when above the forest-glooms 
The white swans southward passed, 
High as the pitch of their sadft plumes 
Her fancy rode the blast; 

And boro her towai-d the fields of France, 
Her Father’s native land, 246 

To mingle in the nistic dance. 

The happiest of the band ! 

Of those Iwloved fields she oft 
Had heard lier Father tell 250 

In phrase that now wth echoes soft 
Haunted her lonely cell; 

She sivw the hereditary bowers. 

She lioard the ancestral stream; 

The Kremlin and its haughty towers 255 
Forgotten like a dream ! 

PART IV. 

The ever-changing Moon had traced 
Twelve times her monthly round, 

When through the unfrequented W'aste 
Was heard a startling sound; 260 

A shout thrice sent from one who chased 
At sj^eed a wounded deer, 

Bounding through branches interlaced, 
And where the wood was clear. 

The fainting creature took the marsh, 265 
And toward the Island fled, 

Wliile plovers screamed >nth tumult 
harsh 

Al)ove his antlered head; 

This, Ina saw; and, pale with fear, 
Shrunk to her citadel; 270 

The desperate deer rushed on, and near 
The tangled covert fell. 

Across the marsh, the game in view, 

The Hunter followed fast. 

Nor pa\)sed, till o’er the stag he blew 275 
A death-proclaiming blast; 

Then, resting on her upright mind, 

Came forth the Maid—“In me 
Behold,” she said, “a stricken Hind 
Pursued by destiny! 282 

“ From yowr deportment, Sir 1 I deem 
That yo\i have worn a sword, 

And will not hold in light esteem 
A suffering >voman’d word; 
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There is my covert, there i>erchance 285 
I might have lain concealed, 

My fortunes hid, my countenance 
Not even to you revealed. 

“Tears might be shed, and I might 
pray. 

Crouching and terrified, 290 

Tliat what has been unveiled to-daj’, 

You would in mystery hide; 

But I will not defile with dust 
The knee that bends to adore 
The God in heaven;—attend, be just; 295 
This ask I, and no more! 

“ I speak not of the winter s cold 
For summers heat exchanged. 

While I have lodged in this rough hold. 
From social life estranged j 300 

Nor yet of trouble and alarms: 

High Heaven is my defence; 

And every season has soft arms 
For injured Innocence. 

“From Moscow to the Wilderness 305 
It was my choice to come, 

Lest virtue should be harbourless, 

And honour want a home ; 

And happy were I, if the Czar 
Retain his lawless will, 310 

To end life here like this poor deer. 

Or a lamb on a green hill.” 

“Are you the Maid,” the Stranger cried, 
“From Gallic parents sprung, 

"Whose vanishing was rumoured wide, 315 
Sad theme for every tongue; 

Who foiled an Emperor’s eager quest ? 

You, Lady, forced to wear 
These rude habiliments, and rest 
Your head in this dark lair 1 ” 320 

But wonder, pity, soon were quelled; 

And in her face and mien 
The soul’s pure brightness he beheld 
Without a veil between: 

He loved, he hoped,—a holy flame 325 

Kindled ’mid rapturous tears; 

The passion of a moment came 
As on the wings of years, 

“Such boimty is no gift of chance,” 
Exclaimed he; “righteous Heaven, 330 


Preparing your deliverance, 

To me the charge hath given. 

The Czar full oft in words and deeds 
Is stormy and self-willed ; 

But, when the Lady Catherine pleads, 335 
His violence is stilled. 

“Leave open to my wdsh the course, 

And I to her will go; 

From that humane and heavenly source 
Good, only good, can flow.” 340 

Faint sanction given, the Cavalier 
Was eager to depart. 

Though question followed question, dear 
To the Maiden’s filial heart. 

Light was his step,—his hopes more 
light, ... 345 

Kept pace with his desires; 

And the fifth morning gave him sight 
Of Moscow’s glittering spires. 

He sued:—heart-smitten by the wrong, 
To the lorn Fugitive 350 

The Emperor sent a pledge as strong 
As sovereign power could give. 

O more than mighty change ! If e’er 
Amazement rose to pain, 

And joy’s excess produced a fear 355 

Of something void and vain ; 

’Twas w'hen the Parents who had mourned 
So long the lost as dead. 

Beheld their only Child returned 
The household floor to tread. 360 

Soon gratitude gave way to love 
Within the Maiden’s breast; 

Delivered and Deliverer move 
In bridal garments drest; 

Meek Catherine had her own reward ; 365 
The Czar bestowed a dow’er; 

And universal Moscow shared 
The triumph of that hour. 

Flowers strew’ed the ground ; the nuptial 
feast 

Was held with costly state; 37 ^ 

And there, ’mid many a noble guest, 

The Foster-parents sate; 

Encouraged by the imperial eye, 

They shrank not into shade r 
Great was their bliss the honour high 375 
To them and nature paid! 

T 
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I. 

IN THE GROUNDS OF COLEORTON, THE 
SEAT OF SIR GEORGE BEAUMONT, 
BART., LEICESTERSHIRE. 

[Composed 1808.—PubUshcd 1815.] 

The cinlx)wering rose, the acacia, and the 
pine. 

Will not unwillingly their place resign ; 

If but the Cedar thrive that near them 
stands. 

Planted by Beaumont's and by Words¬ 
worth’s hands. 

One wooed the silent Art u'ith studious 
pains: 5 

The.se groves have heard the Other’s i)en- 
sivo strains; 

l)e\ oted thus, their spirits did unite 
liy interchange of knowledge and delight. 
May Nature’s kindliest powers sustain 
the Tree, 

And Love protect it from all injurj’! 10 

And when its potent branches, wide out- 
thrown, 

Darken tlie brow of this memorial Stone, 

1 lere may some Painter sit in future days, 
Some future Poet meditate his lay.s; 14 

Not mindles.sof that distant age renownetl 
When Inspiration hovered o’erthisground, 
The haunt of him who sang how spear and 
shield 

In civil conflict met on Bosworth-field; 
And of that famous Youth, full soon 
removed 

Prom earth, ix^rhaps by Shakespeare’s 
self approved, 20 

Fletcher’s Associate, Jonson's Friend be¬ 
loved. 

II. 

IN A GARDEN OF THE SAME. 

[Composed 1811 (?),-Pul)llshed 1815.] 

Oft is the medal faithful to its trust 
When temples, columns, towers, are laid 
in dust; 


And ’tis a common ordinance of fate 
That things obscure and small outlive the 
great: 

Hence, when yon mansion and the flowery 
trim 5 

Of this fair garden, and its alleys dim, 

And all its stately trees, are passed away, 
This little Niche, unconscious of decay, 
Perchance may still survive. And bo it 
knorni 

That it was scooped within the living 
stone,— 10 

Not by the sluggish and ungrateful pains 
Of labourer plodding for his daily gains, 
But by an industry that uTOught in love; 
With help from female hands, that proudly 
strove 

To aid the work, what time these walks 
and bowera 15 

Were shai>ed to cheer dark winter s lonely 
hours. 

nr. 

\MIITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF SIR 
GEORGE BEAUMONT, BART., AND IN 
HIS NAME, FOR AN URN, PLACED BY 
HIM AT THE TERMINATION OF A 
KEWLY-PL.ANTED AVENUE, IN THE 
SAME GROUNDS. 

[Composed November, 1811.—PubUshcd 1815.} 

Yk Lime-trees, ranged before this hal¬ 
lowed Um, 

Shoot forth unth lively power at Spring’^ 
return; 

And be not dow a stately growth to rear 
Of pillars, branching off from year to year, 
Till they have learned to frame a dark¬ 
some aisle5 
Tliat may recall to mind that awful Pile 
N\liere RejTiolds, ’mid our country’s 
noblest dead. 

In the last sanctity of fame is laid. 
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—Thei-e, though by right the excelling 
Painter sleep 

■\Vhere Death and Glory a joint sabbath 
keep, lo 

Yet not tlie less his Spirit would hold dear 
Self-hidden praise, and Friendship's 
private tear: 

Hence, on my patrimonial grounds, have I 
Kaised this frail tribute to his memory ; 
From youth a zealous follower of the Art 
That he professed ; attached to him in 
heart; i6 

Admiring, loving, and with grief and pride 
Feeling what England lost when Reynolds 
died. 

IV. 

FOR A SEAT IN THE GROVES OF 

COLEORTON. 

[Composed NoveinlM 2 r 19, 1811.—Published 1815.] 

Beneath yon eastern ridge, the craggy 
bound. 

Rugged and high, of Chamwood's forest 
ground. 

Stand yet, but. Stranger I hidden from 
thy view, 

The ivied Ruins of forlorn Grace Dieu ; 

Erst a religious House, which day and night 
AVith hymns resounded, and the chanted 
rite: ^ 

And when those rites had ceased, the Spot 
gave birth 

To honourable Men of various worth: 
There, on the margin of a streamlet wild. 
Did Francis Beaumont sport, an eager 
child; . 

Tliere, under shadow of the neighbouring 
rocks, 

Sang youthful tales of shepherds and 
their flocks; 

Vnconscious prelude to heroic themes, 
Heart-breaking tears, and melancholy 
dreams 

Of slighted love,and scorn, and jealous rage. 
With which his genius shook the buskined 
stage. 

Communities are lost, and Empires <Be, 
And things of holy use unhallowed lie; 
They perish;—but the Intellect can raise. 
From airy words alone, a Pile that ne’er 
decays. 20 


A'. 

WRITTEN WITH A PENCIL UPON A 
STONE IN THE WALL OF THE HOUSE 
(an out-house), on THE ISLAND AT 
GRASMERE. 

[Composed 1800.—Published 1800.] 

Rude is this Edifice, and Tliou hast seen 
Buildings, albeit rude, tliat have main¬ 
tained 

Proportions moi'e harmonious, and ap¬ 
proached 

To closer fellowship with ideal gx’ace. 

But take it in good part:—alas! tlie poor 
Vitruvius of our village had no help 6 
From the great City ; never, upon leaves 
Of red Morocco folio saw displayed. 

In long succession, pre-existing ghosts 
Of Beauties j’et unborn—the rustic Lodge- 
Antique, and Cottage with verandah 
graced, ii 

Nor lacking, for fit company, alcove, 
Green-house, shell-grot, and moss-lined 
hermitage. 

Thou see’st a homely Pile, yet to these 
walls 

The heifer comes in the snow-storm, ami 
here 15 

The new-dropped lamb finds shelter from 
the wind. 

And hither does one Poet sometimes row 
His pinnace, a small vagrant barge, up- 
piled 

With plenteous store of heath and withered 
fern, 

(A lading which he with his sickle cuts, 20 
Among the mountains) and beneath this 
roof 

He makes his summer couch, and here at 
noon 

Spreads out his limbs, while, yet unshorn^ 
the Sheep, 

Panting beneath the burthen of their wool. 
Lie round him, even as if they were a part 
Of his own Household: nor, while from 
his bed 26 

He looks, through the open door-place, 
toward the lake 

And to the stirring bi-eezes, does he want 
Creations lovely as the work of sleep— 
Fair sights, and visions of romantic joy 1 
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VI. 

WRITTEN WITH A SLATE PENCIL ON A 
STONE, ON THE SIDE OF THE MOUN¬ 
TAIN OF BLACK COMB. 

[Composed 1813.—Published 1815.] 

Stay, bold Adventurer; rest awhile thy 
limbs 

On this commodious Seat! for much re¬ 
mains 

Of hard ascent Ijefore tho\i reach the top 
Of this huge Eminence,—from blackness 
named, 

And, to far-travelled stonns of sea and 
land, 5 

A favourite spot of touniament and war ! 
But thee may no such boi.sterous visit¬ 
ants 

Molest; may gentle breezes fan thy brow; 
And neither cloud conceal, nor misty air 
Bedim, the gi*and terraqueous spectacle, lo 
From centre to circumference, unveiled ! 
Know, if thou grudge not to prolong thy 
rest, 

That on the summit whither thou art 
}>o\ind, 

A geographic Lalx>urer pitched his tent, 
With lx)oks supi)lied and instruments of 
art, 15 

To measure lieight and distance; lonely 
task, 

Week after week pursued !—To him was 
given 

Full many a glimp.se (but sparingly be¬ 
stowed 

On timid man) of Nature's procosses 
UjK)!! the exalted hills. He made report 
Tliat once, while there he pliwl his studious 
work 

Within that canvass Dwelling, colours, 
lines, 

.\nd the whole surface of the out-spread 
map, 

Became invisible: for all around 
Had darkness fallen—imthreatened, nn- 
proclaiinetl— 25 

As if the golden day itself had been 
Extinguished in a moment; total gloom, 
In which he sato alone, with unclosed 
eyes, 

Upon the blinded mountain’s silent top! 


VII. 

WRITTEN WITH A SLATE PENCIL UPON 
A STONE, THE LARGEST OF A HEAP 
LYING NEAR A DESERTED QUARRY, 
UPON ONE OF THE ISLANDS AT 
KYDAL. 

[Cuniposcd 1800.—Published 1800.] 

Stranger ! this hillock of mis-shapen 
stones 

Is not a Ruin spared or made by time. 
Nor, as i)erchance thou rashly deem’st, 
the Cairn 

Of some old British Chief: ’tis nothing 
more 

Than the rude embryo of a little Dome 5 
Or Pleasure-house, once destined to be 
built 

Among the birch-trees of this rocky isle. 
But, as it chanced. Sir William having 
learned 

That from the shore a full-grown man 
might wade, 9 

And make himself a freeman of this spot 
At any hour he chose, the prudent Knight 
Desisted, and the quarry and the mound 
Are monuments of his unfinished task. 
The bloc’k on which these lines are traced, 
perhape, 

Was once selected ns the corner-stone 15 
Of that intended Pile, which would have 
been 

Some quaint odd idaything of elaborate 
skill. 

So that, I guess, the linnet and the 
thrush, 

And other little builders who dwell here. 
Had wondered at the work. But blame 
him not, 90 

For old Sir William was a gentle Knight, 
Bred in this vale, to which he appertained 
With all his ancestry. Then peace to hiih, 
And for the outrage which he had devised 
Entire forgiveness !~But if thou art one 9j 
On lire with thy impatience to become 
An inmate of these moimtains,‘-if, dis¬ 
turbed 

By beautiful oonoeptions, thou hast hewn 
Out of the quiet rock the elements 
Of thy trim Mansion destined soon to 
blaxo 30 
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In snow-white splendour,—think again ; 
and,taught 

By old Sir William and his quarry, leave 
Thy fragments to the bramble and the 
rose; 

There let the vernal slow-worm sun him¬ 
self. 

And let the redbreast hop from stone to 
stone. 35 

VIII. 

[Composed 1830 (? 1831 ).—Published 1835.] 

In these fair vales hath many a Tree 
At Wordsworth’s suit been spared; 
*And from the builder’s hand this Stone, 
For some rude beauty of its own, 

Was rescued by the Bard; 5 

So let it rest; and time vnU come 
When here the tender-hearted 
May heave a gentle sigh for him. 

As one of the departed. 

IX. 

[Composed 1826.— Published 1835.] 

The massy Ways, carried across these 
heights 

By Roman i>erseverance, are destroyed. 
Or hidden under ground, like sleeping 
worms. 

How venture then to hope that Time wdll 
spare 

This humble Walk? Yet on the moun¬ 
tain’s side 5 

A Poet’s hand first shaped it; and the 

steps 

Of that same Bard—repeated to and fro 
At mom, at noon, and under moonlight 
skies 

Through the ^ncissitudes of many a year— 
Forbade the weeds to creep o’er its grey 
line. 

No longer, scattering to the heedless winds 
The vocal raptures of fresh poesy, 

Shall he frequent these precincts; locked 
no more 

In eaimest converse vnth belovM Friends, 

Here ^\'ill he gather stores of ready bliss, 15 

As from the beds and borders of a garden 
Choice flowers are gathered I But, if 
Power may spring 


Out of a farewell yearning—favoured more 
Than kindred wishes mated suitably 
With vain regrets—the Exile would con¬ 
sign 20 

This Walk, his loved possession, to the 
care 

Of those pure Minds that reverence the 
Muse. 

X. 

INSCRIPTIONS SUPPOSED TO BE FOUND 
IN AND NEAR A HERMIT’S CELL. 

[TlUs group (x.— XIV.) was composed 1818.—Pub¬ 
lished 1820.] 

1 . 

Hopes what are they ?—Beads of morning 
Strung on slender blades of grass; 

Or a spider’s web adorning 
In a strait and treacherous pass. 

What are fears but voices airy ? 5 

Whispering harm where harm is not; 

And deluding the unwary 
Till the fatal bolt is shot! 

What is glory ?—in the socket 
See how dying tapers fare I 10 

What is pride?—a whizzing rocket 
That would emulate a star. 

What is friendship?—do not trust her, 
Nor the vows which she has made; 
Diamonds dart their brightest lustre 15 
From a palsy-shaken head. 

What is truth?—a staff rejected; 

Duty ?—an unwelcome clog; 

Joy?—a moon by fits reflected 

In a swamp or watery bog; 30 

Bright, as if through ether steering. 

To the Traveller’s eye it shone: 

He hath hailed it re-appearing— 

And as quickly it is gone; 

Such is Joy—as quickly hidden, is 

Or mis-shapen to the sight, 

And by sullen weeds forbidden 
To resume its native light. 

What is youth ?—a dancing billow, 
(Winds behind, and rocks before!) 3° 

Age?—a drooping, tottering willow 
On a flat and lazy shore. 
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What is peace?—when pain is over, 

And love ceases to rebel, 

Let the last faint sigh discover 35 

That precedes the passing-knell! 

XI. 

INSCRIBED UPON A ROCK. 

II. 

Pause, Traveller! whosoe'er thou be 
Whom chance may lead to this retreat. 
Where .silence yields reluctantly 
Even to the fleecy straggler’s bleat; 

Give voice to what my hand shall trace, 5 
.\nd fear not lest an idle sound 
Of words uns\iited to the place 
Disturb its solitude profound. 

I saw this Rock, while vernal air 
Blew softly o’er the russet heath, 10 
Uphold a Monument as fair 
As church or abbey funiisheth, 

Unsullieil did it meet the day, 

Like marble, white, like ether, pure; 

An if, beneath, some hero lay, 15 

Honoiired with costliest .sepulture. 

My fancy kindled as I gazed; 

-And, ever a.s the sun shone forth, 

The flattered stnicturo glistened, blazed, 
-And seemed tho proudest thing on earth. 

But frost had reared the gorgeous Pile 21 
Unsound as those which Fortune builds— 
To undermine with secret guile. 

Sapped by the very Ijcam that gilds. 

And, wliile I gazed, with sudden shock 25 
1* ell the whole Fabric to the ground; 

And naked left this dripping Rock, 

With slmpele.ss min spreatl around I 

XTI. 

in. 

Hast thou seen, with flash incessant. 
Bubbles gliding under ice, 

IkKlied forth and evanescent. 

No one knows by what device? 

Such are thoiights!—A wind-swept 
meadow ^ 

Mimicking a troubled .sea. 

Such is life; and death a shadow 
From the rock eternity ! 


XIII. 

NEAR THE SPRING OF THE HERMITAGE. 

IV. 

Troubled long with warring notions 
Long impatient of Thy rod, 

I resign my soul’s emotions 
Unto Thee, mysterious God ! 

^Vhat avails the kindly shelter 5 

Yielded by this craggy rent. 

If my spirit toss and welter 
On the waves of discontent ? 

I 

Parching Summer hath no warrant 
To consume this crystal Well; 10 

Rains, that make each rill a torrent, 
Neither sully it nor swell. 

Thus, dishonouring not her station, 
Would my Life present to Thee, 

Gracious God, the pure oblation 
Of di\4ne tranquillity! 

I 

xrv. 

V. 

Not seldom, clad in radiant vest, 
Deceitfully goes forth the Mom; 

Not seldom Evening in the west 
Sinks smilingly forsworn. 

The smoothest seas ^vill sometimes prove, 
To the confiding Bark, untrue; 6 

And, if she trust tho stars above 
They can be treacherous too. 

The \mibrageo\is Oak, in pomp outspread, 
F\U1 oft, when storms the welkin rend, 10 
Draws lightning down upon the head 
It promised to defend. 

B\it Thou art true, incarnate Lord, 

Who didst vouchsafe for man to die; 

Thy smile is sure, Thy plighted word 15 
No change can falsify! 

I bent before Thy gracious throne. 

And asked for peace on suppliant knee; 
And peace was given,~nor peace alone, 
But faith sublimed to ecstasy! 30 
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XV. 

FOR THE SPOT WHERE THE HMIMITAGE 

STOOD ON ST. Herbert’s island, 

DERWENT-WATER. 

[Composed 1800.—Published 1800.] 

If thou in the dear love of some one 
Friend 

Hast been so happy that thou know’st 
what thoughts 

Will sometimes in the happiness of love 
iMake the heart sink, then wilt thou 
reverence 

This quiet spot; and. Stranger! not un¬ 
moved 5 

Wilt thou behold this shapeless heap of 
stones, 

The desolate ruins of St. Herbert’s Cell. 
Here stood his threshold; here was spread 
the roof 

That sheltered him, a self-secluded Man, 
After long exercise in social cares lo 

And offices humane, intent to adore 
The Deity, with undistracted mind. 

And meditate on everlasting things, 

In utter solitude.—But he had left 
A. Fellow-labourer, whom the good Man 

loved *5 

As his own .soul. And, when with eye 

upraised 

To heaven he knelt before the crucifix, 


While o'er the lake the cataract of Lo- 
dore 

Pealed to his orisons, and when he paced 
Along the beach of this small isle and 
thought 20 

Of his Companion, he would pray that 
both 

(Now that their earthly duties were ful- 
fiUed) 

^Slight die in the same moment. Nor in 
vain 

So prayed he:—as our chronicles report. 
Though here the Hermit numbered his 
last day 25 

Far from St. Cuthbert his beloved Friend, 
Those holy Men both died in the same 
hour. 

XVI. 

ON THE BANKS OP A ROCKY STREAM. 

[Comi>osed ?.—Published 1850.] 

Behold an emblem of our human mind 
Crowded with thoughts that need a settled 
home, 

Yet, like to eddying balls of foam 
Within this whirlpool, they each other 
chase 

Round and round, and neither find 5 
An outlet nor a resting-place ! 

Stranger, if such disquietude be thine. 
Fall on thy knees and sue for help divine. 
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I. 

THE PRIORESS’ TALE. 

“Call np ]ilm who left half told 
The story of Cauihuscon bold ” 


I', tl^ rulIowi"R Poem no farther dcvlntlon from Uic originnl has lK!cn n.adc than was neccasan for 

f undereumdlng of tlio Author: so ranch, howovor, l.s tho language 

altered slnee Chaucers time, csi>cclall 3 - In pronunciation, that much was to lie rcinoYod. and lU 
place suiipllcd with as little Incongruity ns possible. Tho ancient accent ha-s been retained in a 
few conjunctions, as and rt/wnly. from a conviction that such sprlnWlngs of antiquity would 

to *“^''0 a graccM accordance with the auhloct The noree 
fn I ri in Imckground for her tenderhearted sympathies with the 

^000 of U.C nl^clo!' fo-- "‘O «‘™™' 


(Written 1801.—Published ISSa] 


1 . 

“0 Lord, onr Lord! how wondrously,” 
(quoth she) 

“Thy name in this largo world is spread 
aI)roa<l! 

I* or not alone l)y men of dignity 

Ihy worship is performed and precious 
laud: 

But hy the mouth.s of cliildron, gracious 
God! _ 

Thy go<xlness is set forth ; they wlion they 
lie 

I^l>on the hro.ast Thy name do glorify. 

II. 

“■Wherefore in prai.so, tho worthiest that 
I luay, 

.Tesu ! of Tliee, and tho white Lily.flower 

\\ hioh did Thee l>car, and is a Maid for 
ftye> ,Q 

To toll a story I will use my |>owor; 

^ot that I may iiicrenso lier honour's 
dower, 


For she herself is honour, and the root 

Of goodness, next her Son, our soul’s best 
boot. 

UI. 

“O Mother Maid I O Maid and Mother 
free! 

O bush unbumt! burning in Moses’ 
sight! 

Tliat down didst ravish from the Deity, 

Through humbleness, tho Spirit that did 
alight 

Upon tliy lieart, whence, through that 
glory’s might, 

Conceived was the Father’s sapience, ao 

Help me to tell it in thy reverence! 

IV. 

“ Lady! thy goodness, thy magiuficenoe, 

Thy virtue, and thy great humility, 

Surimss all science and all utterance; 

For sometimes, Lady! ere men pray to 
thee 25 

Tliou goest before in thy benignity, 
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The light to us vouchsafing of thy prayer, 
To be our guide unto thy Son so dear. 

V. 

“My knowledge is so weak, O blissful 
Queen! 

To tell abroad thy mighty worthiness, 30 
That I the weight of it may not sustain; 
But as a child of twelvemonths old or less, 
That laboureth his language to express, 
Even so fai’e I; and therefore, I thee pray, 
Guide thou my song which I of thee shall 
say. 35 

VI. 

“There was in Asia, in a mighty town, 
’Mong Christian folk, a street where Jews 
might be. 

Assigned to them and given them for 
- their own 

By a great Lord, for gain and usury, 
Hateful to Christ and to His company; 40 
And through this street who list might 
ride and wend; 

Free was it, and unbarred at either end. 

vn. 

“A little school of Christian people stood 
Down at the farther end, in which there 
were 

A nest of children come of Christian 
blood, 45 

That learned in that school from year to 
year 

Such sort of doctrine as men usM there, 
That is to say. to sing and read als6, 

As little children in their childhood do. 


IX. 

“This Widow thiis her little Son hath 
taught 

Our blissful Lady, Jesu's Mother dear. 

To worship aye, and he forgat it not; 

For simple ^ infant hath a ready ear. 60 
Sweet is the holiness of youth : and hence. 
Calling to mind this matter when I may, 
Saint Nicholas in my presence standetli 
aye, 

For he so young to Christ did reverence. 

X. 

“This little Child, while in the school he 
sate 65 

His Primer conning with an earnest 
cheer. 

The whilst the rest their anthem-book 
repeat 

The Ahfia Hcdcmpton's did he hear; 

And as he durst he drew him near and 
near. 

And hearkened to the words and to the 
note, 70 

Till the first verse he learned it all by rote. 

XI. 

“This Latin knew he nothing what it 
said. 

For he too tender was of age to know; 
But to his comrade he repaired, and 
prayed 

That he the meaning of this song would 
show, 75 

And unto him declare wliy men sing so; 
This oftentimes, that he might be at ease. 
This child did him beseech on his bare 

4 

knees. 


VIII. 


“Among these children was a Widow’s 

son, 50 

A little scholar \ scarcely seven years old. 
Who day by day unto this school hath 


gone. 

And eke, when he the image did behold 
Of Jesu’s Mother, as he had been told, 
Tliis Child was wont to kneel adown and 

say 55 

A ve Ma rtf, as he goeth by the way. 

J Clergeon (Chaucer); l.c. chorister.— Ed. 


XII. 

“His Schoolfellow, who elder was than ho, 
Answered him thus:—‘This song, I have 
heard say, 80 

Was fashioned for our blissful I^ady free , 
Her to salute, and also her to pray 
To be our help upon our dying day: 

If there is more in this, I know it not; 
Song do I learn,— sman grammar I have 
got.* _____£? 

2 Sely (Chaucer); I e. happy. Line 61 was in¬ 
terpolated by Wordsworth.— Ed. 
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Chaucer QUo^evnieci. 


XIII. 

‘“And is this song fashioned in rever¬ 
ence 

Of Jesu’s Mother?* said this Innocent; 

‘ Now, certes, I will use my diligence 
To con it all ere Christmas-tide be si)ent; 
Although I for my Primer shall be shent. 
And shall Ije beaten three times in an 
hour, 

Our Lady I will praise with all my power. 

XIV. 

“His Schoolfellow, whom he had so be- 
sought, 

As they went homeward taught him 
privily 

And then he sang it well and fearlessb% 
Prcun woid to word according to the 
note: 96 

Twice in a day it passM through his 
throat; 

Homeward and sclioolward whensoe'er he 
uent, 

On Jesu’s Mother fi.xed was his intent. 

XV. 

“Throtigh all tlie Jewr3' (this before 
said I) 100 

Tliis little Child, as he came to and fro. 
Full merrily then would he sing and cry, 
O Alma lUdcmptorh! high and low: 

The sweetness of Christ’s Mother pierced 
so 

His heart, that her to praise, to her to 
pray, 105 

Ho cannot stop his singing by the waj'. 

XVI. 

“The Serpent, Satan, our first foe, that 
hath 

His wasp’s nest in Jew’s heart, ui>awelled 
—‘ 0 woe, 

O Hebrew people!’ said he in his wrath, 

‘ U it nn honest thing ? Shall this be so? 
That such a Boj* where’er ho lists shall go 
In jour despite, and sing his hymns and 
saw.s 

Wliich is against the reverence of our 
laws!’ 


XVII. 

“From that day forward have the Jen's 
conspired * 114 

Out of the world this Innocent to chase; 
And to this end a Homicide they hired, 
That in an alley had a privy place, 

And, as the Child ’gan to the school to 
pace. 

This cruel Jew him seized, and held him 
fast 

And cut his throat, and in a pit him 
cast. 120 

XVIII. 

“ I say that him into a pit they threw, 

A loathsome pit, u'hence noisome scents 
exhale; 

O cursed folk! away, ye Herods new! 
Wliat may your ill intentions you avail? 
Murder will out; cert^ it will not fail; 
Know, that the honour of high God may 
spread, 126 

The blood cries out on your accurst deed. 

XIX. 

“0 Martyr ’stablished in Wrginity! 

Now may'st thou sing for aye before the 
throne, 

Follouing the Lamb celestial,” quoth 
she, 130 

“Of which the great Evangelist, Saint 
John, 

In Patmos wrote, who saith of them that 

fco 

Before the Lamb singing continually, 
That never fleshly woman they did know. 

XX. 

“Now this poor Widow waiteth all that 
night 135 

After her little Child, and he came not; 
For which, by earliest glimpse of morning 
light, 

With face all pale with dread and busy 
thought, 

She at the School and elsewhere him hath 
sought. 

Until thus far she learned, that he had 
lx>en 140 

In the Jews’ strwt, and there he last n’as 
seen. 
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XXI. 

“With Mother’s pitj’ in her breast en¬ 
closed 

She goeth, as she were half out of her 
mind, 

To every place wherein she hath supposed 
By likelihood her little Son to find; 145 

And ever on Christ’s Mother meek and 
kind 

She cried, till to the Je^vTy she was 
brought, 

And him among the accursM Jews she 
so\ight, 

XXII. 

“She asketh, and she piteously doth pray 
To every Jew that dwelleth in that place 
To tell her if her child had passed that 
way; 

They all said—Nay; but Jesu of His grace 
Gave to her thought, that in a little 
space 

She for her Son in that same spot did 
cry 

Where he was cast into a pit hard by. 155 

xxin. 

“O Thou great God that dost perform 
Thy laud 

By mouths of Innocents, lo! here Thy 
might; 

This gem of chastity, this emerald, 

And eke of martyrdom this ruby bright. 
Thei‘e, where with mangled throat he lay 

upright, ^ 

The Ahna Rcdemptoris ’gan to sing 
So loud, that with his voice the place did 

ring. 

XXIV. 

“The Christian folk that through the 
JeuTy w ent 

Come to the spot in w’onder at the thing; 
And hastily they for the Provost sent; 165 
Immediately he came, not tarryingi 
And praiseth Christ that is our heavenly 

King, 

And eke His Mother, honour of Mankind: 
Which done, he bade that they the Jew*s 
should bind. 


XXV. 

“This Child with piteous lamentation 
then 170 

Was taken up, singing his song alway; 
And with procession great and pomp of 
men 

To the next Abbey him they bare away ; 
His Mother swooning by the body lay : 
And scarcely could the people that were 
near 175 

Remove this second Rachel from the 
bier. 

XXVI. 

“Torment and shameful death to every 
one 

This Provost doth for those bad Jew's 
prepare 

That of this murder wist, and that anon : 
Such wickedness his judgments cannot 
spare; 180 

Who will do evil, evil shall he bear; 

Them therefore with wild horses did he 
draw'. 

And after that he hung them by the law. 

XXVII. 

“Upon his bier this Innocent doth lie 
Before the altar while the Mass doth 
last: ^^85 

The Abbot with his convent’s company 
Then sped themselves to bury him full 
fast; 

And, when they holy water on him cast. 
Yet spake this Child when sprinkled was 
the water; 

And sang, O Alnia Redcmptoris Mater! 190 

XXVIII. 

“This Abl>ot, for he was a holy man. 

As all Monks are, or surely ought to be. 
In supplication to the Child began 
Thus saying, ‘O dear ChUd! I summon 

thee 

In virtue of the holy Trinity 195 

Tell me the cause why thou dost sing this 

hymn, . 

Since that thy throat is cut, as it doth 

seem.’ 
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III. 

To tell his might my ^\'it may not suffice; 

Foolish men he can make them out of 
wise;— 

For he may do all that he will devise; 

Loose livers he can make abate their 
vice, 

And proud hearts can make tremble in 
a trice. 15 

IV. 

In brief, the whole of what he ■will, he 
may; 

Against him dare not any ^\’ight say 
nay; 

To humble or afflict whome’er he will, 

To gladden or to grieve, he hath like 
skill; 

But most his might he sheds on the eve 
of May. 20 

V. 

For every true heart, gentle heart and 
free. 

That ^\^th him is, or thinketh so to be. 

Now against May shall have some stir¬ 
ring—whether 

To joy, or be it to some mourning; never 

At other time, metUiuks, in like degree. 25 

VI. 

For now when they may hear the small 
birds’ song, 

And see the budding leaves the branches 
throng. 

This unto their rememberance doth bring 

All kinds of pleasure nux'd with sorrow¬ 
ing; 

And longing of sweet thoughts that ever 
long. 30 

VII. 

And of that longing heaviness doth come, 

Whence oft great sickness grows of heart 
and home; 

Sick are they all for lack of their desire; 

And thus in May their hearts are set on 
fire. 

So that they burn forth in great martyr¬ 
dom. 35 


VIII. 

In sooth, I speak from feeling, what 
though now 

Old am I, and to genial pleasure slow ; 
Yet have I felt of sickness through the 
May, 

Both hot and cold, and heart-aches every 
day,— 

How hard, alas ! to bear, I only know. 40 

IX. 

Such shaking doth the fever in me keep 
Through all this May that I have little 
sleep; 

And also ’tis not likely unto me. 

That any li\dng heart should sleepy be 
In which Love’s dart its fiery point doth 
steep. 45 

X. 

But tossing lately on a sleepless bed, 

I of a token thought which Lovers heed ; 
How among them it was a common tale. 
That it was good to hear the Nightingale, 
Ere the vile Cuckoo’s note be uttered. 50 

XI. 

And then I thought anon as it was day, 

I gladly would go somewhere to essay 
If I perchance a Nightingale might hear, 
For yet had I heard none, of all that year, 
And it wasthen the third night of the May. 

XII. 

And soon as I a glimpse of day espied, 56 
No longer would I in my bed abide. 

But straight way to a wood that was hard by, 
Forth did I go, alone and fearlessly, 

And held the pathway down by a brook- 
side ; 60 

XIII. 

Till to a lawn I came all white and green, 

I in so fair a one had never been. 

The ground was green, >vith daisy powder¬ 
ed over; 

Tall were the flowers, the grove a lofty 
cover \ 

All green and white; and nothing else was 
seen. _^^ 

1 The dowers ai\d the grass alike all high 
(Chaucer); ie. grass and daisies being of equal 
height.—En. 
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Tliere sate I down amonjj the fair fresh ' 
Huwers, 

And saw the birds come tripping from 
their bowers, 

Where they had rested them ail night; 
and they, 

Who were so joyf\d at the light of day. 
Began to lionour May with all their 
IKjwers. 70 

XV. 

Well did they know that service all by 
rote, 

.\.nd there was many and many a lovely 
note. 

Some, singing loud, as if they had com¬ 
plained ; 

Some with their notes another manner 
feigned; 

And some did sing all out with the full 
throat. 75 

XVI. 

They pruned themselves, and made them¬ 
selves right gaj% 

Dancing and leaping liglit u|X)n the spray; 
And ever two and two together were. 

The same as they had chosen for the year, 
Upon Saint Valentine's returning day. 80 

XVII. 

Meanwhile the stream, whase bank I sate 
uix)n, 

Was making s\ich a noise ns it ran on 
Accordant to the sweet Birds* haimony; 
Methought that it was the K'st melody 
Which ever to man's ear a jKissage won. 85 

XVIII. 

And for delight, but how I never wot, 

I in a sluml)er and a swoon was caught. 
Not all asleep and yet not waking wholly; 
And as I lay, the Cuckoo, bird unholy, 89 
Broke silence, or I heard him in my 
thought. 

XIX. 

And that was right iijKm a tive fast by, 
And who wjis then ill >atisti»'d hut 1 ? 


Now, God, quoth I, that died upon the 
rood. 

From thee and thy base throat, keep all 
that’s good. 

Full little joy have I now of thy cry. 95 

XX. 

And, as I with tlie Cuckoo thus 'gaii 
chide. 

In the next bush that was me fast beside, 

I heard the lusty Nightingale so sing, 

That her cl^ voice made a loud rioting, 
Echoing tliorough all the green wood 
wide. 100 

XXI. 

AhJ good sweet Nightingale! for my 
heart’s cheer, 

Hence hast thou stayed a little while too 
long; 

For we have had the sorry Cuckoo here. 
And she hath been before thee with her 
song; 

Evil light on her! she hath done mo 
wrong. 105 

XXII. 

But hear you now a wondrous thing, I 
pray; 

As long as in that swooning-fit I lay, 
Methought I wist right well what tliose 
birds meant. 

And had good knowing both of their 
intent, 

And of their sixjech, and all that they 
would say. no 

XXIII. 

The Nightingale tlms in my hearing 
si>ako 

Good Cuckoo, seek some other bush or 
brake. 

And, prithee, let us that can sing dwell 
here; 

For every wight eschews thy simg to hoar. 
Such uncouth singing verily dost thou 
make. 

XXIY. 

What! quoth .she then, what is't that nils 
tluKi* now ? 

It .seems to me I sing as well as thou; 
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For mine's a song that is both true and 
plain,— 

Although I cannot quaver so in vain 
As thou dost in thy throat, I wot not 
how, 

XXV. 

All men may understanding have of me. 
But. Nightingale, so may they not of 
thee; 

For thou hast many a foolish and quaint 
cry:— 

Thou say'st Osee, Osee, then how may I 
Have knowledge, I thee pray, what this 
may be ? ^ 25 

XXVI, 

Ah, fool! quoth she, u-ist thou not wlmt 
it is? 

Oft as I say Osee, Osee, I wis, 

Then mean I, that I should be wonderous 

fain 

That shamefully they one and all were 
slain. 

Whoever against Love mean aught amiss. 

XXVII. 

And also would I that they all were dead. 
Who do not think in love their life to 

lead; 

For who is loth the God of Love to obey. 
Is only fit to die, I dare well say, 

And for that cause Osee I cry; take 

heed! 

XXVIII. 

Ay, quoth the Cuckoo, that is a quaint 

That all must love or die; but I withdraw. 
And take my leave of all such company. 
For mine intent it neither is to die. 

Nor ever while I live Loves yoke to 

draw. 

XXIX. 

For lovers, of all folk that be alive. 

The most disquiet have and least do 
thrive; 

Most feeling have of sorrow, woe and care. 
And the least welfare cometh to their 

What need is there against the truth to 
strive? 


XXX. 

Wliat! quoth she, thou art all out of thy 
mind, 

That in tliy churlishness a cause canst 
find 

To speak of Love’s true Servants in this 
mood; 

For in this world no service is so good 

To every night that gentle is of kind. 150 

XXXI. 

For thereof comes all goodness and all 
worth; 

All gentiless and honour thence come 
forth; 

Thence worship comes, content and true 
heart’s pleasure. 

And full-assured trust, joy without mea¬ 
sure, 154 

And jollity, fresh cheerfulness, and mirth; 

XXXII. 

And bounty, lowliness, and courtesy. 

And seemliness, and faithful company. 

And dread of shame that uill not do 
amiss; 

For he that faithfully Love’s servant is. 

Rather than be disgraced, would chuse 
to die. 

XXXIII. 

4 nd that the very truth it is which I 

Now say—in such belief I’ll live and 

die; 

And Cuckoo, do thou so, by my advice. 

Then, quoth she, let me never hope for 
bliss. 

If with that counsel I do e’er comply. 165 


XXXIV. 

Good Nightingale! thou speakest won¬ 
drous fair. 

Yet for aU that, the truth is found else¬ 
where ; 

For Love in young folk is but rage, I 

wis; , ^ 

And Love in old folk a great dotage is; 
Who most it useth, him ’t>vill movst 

impair. 
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XXXV. 

Por tliereof corno all contraries to glad¬ 
ness ; 

Tlieiico sickness conies, and overwhelm¬ 
ing sadness, 

Mistrust and jealousy, despite, debate, 

Dishonour, shame, envy importunate, 

Pride, anger, niiscliief, iKiverty, and mad¬ 
ness. 173 

XXXVI. 

Loving is aye an ortice of desjiair. 

And one tiling is therein which is not 
fair; 

For whoso gets of love a little bliss, 

l^nless it alway stay with liiin, I wis 

He may full soon go with an old man's 
hair. 180 

xxxvu. 

And, therefore, Nightingale! do thou 
keep nigh, 

For trust me well, in .spite of thy (piaint 
cry. 

If long time from thy mate thou lx?, or 
far, 

'J’liou'It 1 k‘ as others that forsaken are; 

Then shall thou raise a clamour os do I. 

xxxvni. 


XL. 

Thou Nightingale! the Cuckoo said, be 
still. 

For Tjov(* no reason hath but his o^ti 
will 

For to tir untrue he oft gives ease and 
joy; 

Tnie lovers doth so bitterly annoy. 

He lets them iierish through that grievous 
ill. 200 

XLI. 

With such a master would I never be'; 

For he, in sooth, is blind, and may not 
see, 

And knows not when he hurts and when 
he heals; 

Within this court full seldom Tnith 
avails, 

yo diverse in liis wilfulness is he. 305 

XLH. 

Then of the Nightingale did I take note. 

How from her inmost heart a sigh she 
brought. 

And said, Ahus! that ever I was born. 

Not one word liave I now, I am so 
forlorn,— 

And with that word, slio into tears bui-st 
out. 210 

XLIII. 


Fie, quutli she, on thy name, Biixl ill 
IxttWM'n! 186 

The God of Love atiliet thee with all 
teen, 

For thou art Wei'S© than mad a thousand 
fold: 

Ft.r many a one hatli virtue.s manifold. 
Who lijul been nought, if Ix)ve had never 


heen. 


lyo 


Alas, alas ! my very heart will break, 

Quoth she, to hear this churlish binl thus 
sjK'ak 

Of Love, and of his holi' sorvit‘08; 

Now, Gcxl of Love! thou help me in 
some wise, 

Tliat veiigoance on this Cuckoo I may 
wreak. 215 

xuv. 


XXXIX. 

For overnK)re his servants Love amend- 
ctlt. 

And he fitnn e\ery blemish them de- 
fendeth; 

And luaketh them to tmrn, as in a firt*. 

In loyalty, and worshipful dcsii'o, 

And, when it likes him, joy enougli them 
.sendeth. lor 


And so methought I started up anon, 
And to the brook I ran and got a stone. 
Which at the Cuckoo hardily I cast. 

And he for dread did ftj’ away full fast; 
And glad, in sot^th, was I when he was 
gone. 230 


> Fixnu a manuscript In the Bodleian, as are 
also stanzas 44 and 46, which are necessary to 
complete the sense. 
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XLV. 

And as he flew, the Cuckoo, ever and a3‘e, 

Kept crying, “Farewell!—farewell, Pop¬ 
injay !” 

As if in scornful mockery of me ; 

And on I hunted him from tree to tree, 

Till he was far, all out of sight, away. 225 

XLVI. 

Then straightway came the Nightingale 
to me, 

And said. Forsooth, my friend, do I 
thank thee, 

That thou wert near to rescue me; and 
now, 

Unto the God of Love I make a vow. 

That all this May I will thy songstress 
be. 230 


L. 

zVnd mind always that thou be good and 
true. 

And I will sing one song, of many new, 

For love of thee, as loud as I ma3’ cr3’; 248 

And then did she begin this song full 
high, 

“Beshrew all them that are in love 
untrue.” 

LI. 

And soon as she had sung it to the end, 

Now farewell, quoth she, for I hence 
must wend; 

And, God of Love, that can right well 
and ma3', 

Send unto thee as mickle joy this da3’. 

As ever he to Lover yet did send. 255 


XLVII. 

Well satisfied, 1 thanked her, and she 
said. 

By this mishap no longer be disma5*ed. 
Though thou the Cuckoo heard, ere thou 
heard’st me; 

Yet if I live it shall amended be. 

When next May comes, if I am not 
afraid. 235 

XLVIII. 

And one thing will I counsel thee also. 
The Cuckoo trust not thou, nor his Love's 

saw; 

All that she said is an outrageous he. 
Nay. nothing shaU me bring thereto, 

quoth I, 

For Love, and it hath done me mighty 


Ln. 

Thus takes the Nightingale her leave of 
me; 

I pray to God with her always to be, 

And jo3' of love to send her evermore; 

And shield us from the Cuckoo and her 
lore. 

For there is not so false a bird as she. 260 

LlII. 

Forth then she flew, the gentle Nightin¬ 
gale, 

To all the Birds that lodged within that 
dale, 

And gathered each and all into one 
place; 

And them besought to hear her doleful 
case. 

And thus it was that she began her tale. 


XLIX. 

Yea, hath it ? use, quoth she, this 
medicine; 

This May-time, every day before thou 
dine, 

Go look on the fresh daisy; then say 1 , 
Although for pain thou may’st be like to 

die. 

Thou wilt be eased, and less u*ilt droop 
and pine. 24s 


LIV. 

The Cuckoo—’tis not well that I should 
hide ^.266 

How 8li6 ftxxd I did ©iicli th© oth0r cxiid©i 
And ndthout ceasing, since it was day- 
light; 

And now I pray you all to do me right 
Of that false Bird whom Love can not 
abide. 270 
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Tlien spalce one Bird, and full assent all 
j'.ave; 

This Tinitter asketh counsel good as grave. 
For birds we are—all here together 
bi (iught; 

And, i»i good sooth, tlie Cuckoo here is 
Tiot; 274 

And therefore we a Parliament will have. 

LVI. 

And tliereat shall the Kagle l)e »)ur Lord, 
-\nd other Peers wlnwe names are on 
record; 

A summons to the Chickoo shall he sent. 
And judgment there Ik; given; or tliat 
intent 

Failing, we finally shall make accord. 280 

LVII. 

And all this shall be done, witliout a nay, 
The morrow after Saint Valentine's d.ay, 
Ihider a maple that is well l)e8een. 

Before tlie chaml)er-window of the Qut*en, 
At Wooflstock, on the meadow green and 
gay. 285 

LVin. 

She tliankW them; and then her leave 
slu? took, 

Ajid Hew into a hawthorn hy that brook; 
And tliero she sate and sung—npon tliat 
tree— 

‘■F(»r term of life Love shall have hold 
of me 

So hmdiy, tlial I with that song awoke. 

I'^nlearned Book and rude, j\s well I 
know, 291 

P'or lK*auty thou hast none, nor elo- 
<l\ienee. 

Who did on thee the hardiness Is'stow 
'J'o apix*ar IxTore my Lady? hut a sense 
Thou surely hast of her Ixuievoleiut*, 20^ 
Wliereof her Inmrly Ix'aring proof doth 
give; 

Fill* of all g(K)d she is the Ix^st alive 

Alas poor Book ! for tliy unwortlnnoss. 
To show to her s<»me pleasant meanings 
writ 

In winning words sinc'o through her 
gentiles-s 300 


Thee she accepts as for her service fit! 

Oh ! it repents me I have neither wit 
Nor leisure unto thee more worth to give; 
For of all good she is the best alive. 

Beseech her meekly with all lowliness, 305 
Though I l)e far from her I reverence, 

To think upon my truth and steadfastness, 
And to abridge my sorrow’s violence, 
Caused by the wish, as knows your 
sa]>ience, 

She of her liking proof to mo would give; 
For of all gootl she is the best alive. 311 

l’knvoy. 

Pleasure's Axirora, Day of gladsomeness! 
Luna V)y night, with heavenly influence 
lllumiiietl! root of beauty and goodnesse, 
Write, and allay by your l)enefieence, 315 
My sighs bi'eathed forth in silence,— 
comfort give 1 

.Since of all g<,>od you are the best alive. 

EXPLICIT. 

III. 

TROILUS AND CRESIDA. 

(Written 1801.—Same dates of publication as II.] 

Next morning Troiliis began to clear 
His eyes from sleep, at the first bri.*ak of 
day, 

And unto Pandarus, his own Brother dear, 
For love of God, full piteously did say, 
Wo must the Palace sec of Cresida; 5 

For since we yet may have no other feast, 
Let us l)ehold her Palace at the least! 

And therewithal to c-over his intent* 

A cause ho found into the Town to go, 
And they right forth to Cn'sid’s Palace 
went; 10 

But, Lord, tliis simple Troihis was woe. 
Him thought his sorrowful heart would 
break in two; 

For when he saw her doors fast bolted all. 
Well nigh for sorrow down he'gan to fall. 

Therewith when this true Lover ‘gau 
l>ehold, 13 

How shut was every window v)f the place, 

> //i.< nifinu for to Werni (C'haucer); la to 
hoodwink his rollowvrs.—Ku. 
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Like frost he thought his heart was icy cold; 


For which, with changed, pale, and 
deadly face. 

Without word uttered, forth lie ’gan to 
pace; 

And on his purpose bent so fast to ride. 
That no wight his continuance^ espied. 21 

Then said he thus,—O Palace desolate ! 

O liouse of houses, once so richly dight! 

O Palace empty and disconsolate ! 

Thou lamp of which extinguished is the 

light; 25 

O Palace whilom day that now art night. 
Thou ought’st to fall and I to die; since she 
Is gone who held us both in sovereignty. 

O, of all houses once the crowned boast! 
Palace illumined with the sun of bliss; 30 
O ring of which the ruby now is lost, 

O cause of woe, that cause has been of 

IjllSS I 

Yet, since I may no better, would I kiss 
Thy cold doors; but I dare not for this 
rout; 

Farewell, thou shrine of which the Saint 
is out! 35 

Therewith he cast on Pandarus an eye. 
With changed face, and piteous to be- 

hold; 

And when he might his time aright espj ♦ 
Aye as he rode, to Pandarus he told 
Both his new sorrow and his joys of old. 
So piteously, and with so de^ a hue, 41 
That every \vight might on his sorrow rue. 

Forth from the spot he rideth up and 

down, ^ 

And everything to his rememberance 
Came as he rode by places of the town 45 
Where he had felt such perfect pleasure 

once. 

Lo, yonder saw I mine own Lady dance. 
And in that Temple she ^vith her bright 

eyes, 

My Lady dear, first bound me captive- 
wise. 

And yonder wth joy-smitten heart have I 
Heard my own Cresid's laugh; and once 
at play _^ 


I yonder saw her eke full blissfully ; 

And yonder once she unto me 'gan say— 
Now, my sweet Troilus, love me well, I 
pray ! 

And there so graciously did me behold, 
That hers unto the death my heart I 
I hold. 

And at the comer of that self-same house 
Heard I my most beloved Lady dear, 

So womanly, with voice melodious 39 
Singing so well, so goodly, and so clear. 
That in my soul methinks I yet do hear 
! The blissful sound; and in that very 
! place 

i My Lady fii-st me took unto her grace. 

O blissful God of Love! then thus he 
cried, 

When I the process have in memory, 65 
How thou hast wearied me on every side, 
Men thence a book might make, a history; 
What need to seek a conquest over me, 
Since I am wholly at thy will ? what joy 
Hast thou thy own liege subjects to de¬ 
stroy ? 7*3 

Dread Lord! so fearful when provoked, 
thine ire 

Well hast thou %vreaked on me by pain 
and grief; 

Now mercy, Lord ! thou know’st well I 
desire 

Thy grace above all pleasures first and 
chief; 

And live and die I will in thy l>elief; 75 

For which I ask for guerdon but one 
]x)on, 

Tliat Cresida again thou send me soon. 

Constrain her heart as quickly to return. 
As thou dost mine with longing her to see. 

Then know I well that she would not 

• 80 

sojouni* 

Now, blissful Lord, so cruel do not be 
Unto the blood of Troy, I pray of thee. 
As Juno was unto the Theban bloocl. 
From whence to Thebes came griefs in 
multitude. 

And after this he to the gate did go 85 
Whence Cresid rode, as if in haste site 

was; 


I Countenance (Chaucer).—E d. 
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And up and down there went, and to 
and fro. ! 

And to himaelf full oft he said, alas ! 

1 ruin hence iny liojn; and solace forth 

did 

O would the blissful Gotl now for his joy, ' 
I inij,dit her see ajiain coming; to Troy ! 91 ’ 

And ijp to yonder hill was I her guide ; 
Alas, an<l there I took of her my leave; 
Yonder I saw her to her Father ride, 

For very grief of which my heart shall 
cleave:— 95 

And hither home I came when it was eve; 
And here I duell an outcast from all joy, ‘ 
And shall, unless I st^e her soon in Troy, j 

And of himself did he imagine oft. 

That he was blighte<l. pale, and waxen less 
Thun he was wont; and that in whis|)ers 
soft lOl ' 

Men said, what may it lx\ can no one 
guess 

Why Troilus hath all this heaviness? 

All whicli he of himself conceited wholly 
Out of his weakness and liis melancholy. 

Another time he took into his head, 106 ^ 
That every wight, who in the waj* pas>ed 

by, _ I 

Had of him ruth, and fancied that they 
said, I 

I am rigljt sorry Troilus will die: ! 

And thus a day or two dn.)Ve wearily ; 110 
As ye have heaixl ; such life ’gmi he to 
lead I 

As one that standeth betwixt hoi>e and 
dread. 

For which it pleased him in his songs to ' 
show 

The occasion of liis wex*, as ls‘st he might; 
And mode a fitting song. i»f wonls but 
b'w. ,,3 

yumewhat his woeful heart to make moiv ' 
light; 

And when he was removed from all men's 
siglit, 

With a s«>ft voice, he of his Ladj' dear, ! 
That absent w:um, ’gan sing jis .ve may liear. 


That ever dark in torment, night by night, 
Towani my death with wind I steer and 
sail'; 

For which upon the tenth night if thou fail 
\N’ith thy bright Ixsims to guide mo but 
one hour, 125 

My ship and me Charybdis wdll devour. 

As soon as he this song had thus sung 
through. 

He fell again into his sorrows old ; 

And evorj’ night, as was his wont to do, 
Troilus stood the bright moon to behold; 
And all his trouble to the moon he told, 131 
And said: I wis, when thou art hom’d 
anew. 

I shall be glad if all tlie world be true. 

Thy horns were old as now upon that 
morrow, 

When lienee did journey my bright Lady 
dear, 135 

That cau.se is of m3' torment and uiy 
sorrow; 

For u liich, oh, gentle Luna, briglit and 
clear, 

For love of God, run fast above thy sphere; 
For when thy horns liegin ont^e more to 
spring, 

Then shall she come, that with her bliss 
may bring. 140 

Tlje day is more, aud longer every night 
Tlian they were wont to bo—for ho 
thought so; 

And tliat tho sun did tako liis course not 
right, 

Ily longer way tlian ho was wont to go; 
And said, I am in constant dread I trow, 
That riiiieton his son is yet alive, 146 
His too fond father's car amiss to drive. 

Xl^lKui tlie walls fast also would ho walk, 
To the end that lie the Grecian host might 
siM?; 149 

And ever thus he to himself would talk 
Lo! yonder is mj’ owm bright I*ady free; 
Or yonder is it that the tents must l>e; 
And thence does come this air which is so 
sweet, 

Tliat in my soul I feel the joy of it. 


Ostar, of which I lost have all theliglit, 120 
With a sore heart well ought I to.lx'wail, 


* leiad in stern I (Chaucer),—Er. 
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And certainly this wind, that more and \ 
more 155 

By moments thus increaseth in my 
face. 

Is of my I/ady’s sighs heavy and sore; 

I prove it thus; for in no other space 
Of all this town, save only in this place. 
Feel I a wind, that soundeth so like 
pain; 160 

It saith, Alas, why severed are we 
twain ? 


A weary while in pain he tosseth thus, 
Till fully passed and gone was the ninth 
night; 

And ever at his side stood Pandarus, 

Who busily made use of all his might 165 
To comfort him, and make his heart more 
light; 

GiWng him always hope, that she the 
morrow 

Of the tenth day will come, and end his 
sorrow. 



POEMS EEFEEEIlSrG TO THE PEEIOD 

OF OLD AGE. 




THE OLD CUMBERLAND BEGGAR. 

Tlif cla'is of BcffRftrs, to wlilch the Old Man here 
dC'icrilK.vl l)ch»ngs, will probablr soon Ihj ex- 
liiu't. It consisted of poor, and, njostly, tild 
and Infirm persons, who conflnol themselves ' 
tu a stated round in their nelKhlnvurhood, and 
lm<l certiiln fixed days, on wldch, at different 
Ikmiscs, tlicy regularly received alms, soiue- 
tliucs in money, but mostly in provisions. 

[Cotnpose<l 1797.—Published 1800.J 

r s.wv an a^ed Beprgar in my walk; 

And he wjus seated, by the highway side. 
On a low atnicture of rude masonry 
Built at the foot of a huge hill, that they 
Vho lead their horses down the steep 
rough road 5 

May thence remount at ease. The aged 
Man 

Kafl placed hi.s staff acros.s the broad 
smooth stone 

That overlays the i)ile; and, from a Iwtg 
All white with flour, the dole of village 
daiiie.s, ' 

He divw his .scrajjs and fragments, one 
l>y one; 10 

And scanned them with a fixed and ! 
serious look 

f)f idle computation. In the sun, 

T'pon the second step of that small pile, 
Surrounded by those wild unpwpled bills, | 
He sat, and ate his food in solitude: 15 | 
.And ever, scattered from his palsied hand. 
That, still attempting to prevent the 
waste. 

A\”as hattled still, the cruml^s in little 
showeiN 

Fell oi\ the gn^imd; and the small moun¬ 
tain biixls, 


Not venturing yet to peck their destined 
meal, 20 

Approached within the length of half his 
staff. 

Him from my childhood have I known; 
and then 

He was so old, he seems not older now; 
He travels on, a solitary Man, 

So helpless in appearance, that for him 25 
The sauntering Horseman throws not 
with a slack 

And careless hand his alms upon the 
ground. 

But 8toi)s,—that he may safely lodge the 
coin 

Within the old Man's hat; nor quits 
him so. 

But still, when he has given his horse the 
rein, 30 

Watches the aged Beggar with a look 
Sidelong, and half-revorted. She who 
tends 

The toll-gate, when in summer at her 
door 

She tiuns her wheel, if on the road she 
secs 

The aged Beggar coining, quits her work, 
And lifts the latch for him that he may 
pass. 36 

The iK»st l>oy, when his rattling wheels 
o'ertake 

The aged Beggar in the woody lane. 
Shouts to him from l>ehind: and, if thus 
wanied 

The old man does not change his course, 
the lK>y 40 

Turns with less noisy wheels to the road¬ 
side. 

And ixasses gently by, without a curse 
t'l)on bis lijw or anger at Ms heart. 
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He travels on, a solitary Man; 

His age has no companion. On the 
ground 45 

His eyes are turned, and, as he moves 
along. 

They move along the ground; and, ever¬ 
more, 

Instead of common and habitual sight 
Of fields wfith rural works, of hill and 
dale, 

And the blue sky, one little span of earth 
Is all his prospect. Thus, from day to 

day, S* 

Bow-bent, his eyes for ever on the ground. 
He plies his weary journey; seeing still, 
And seldom kno^^’ing that he sees, some 
straw. 

Some scattered leaf, or marks which, in 
one track, 55 

The nails of cart or chariot-wheel have 

left 

Impressed on the white road,—in the 
same line, 

At distance still the same. Poor Tra¬ 
veller ! 

His staff trails vrith him; scarcely do his 
feet 

Disturb the summer dust; he is so still 6o 
In look and motion, that the cottage curs, 
Ere he has passed the door, vnXl turn 

^Veary of barking at him. Boys and girls, 
The vacant and the busy, maids and 
youths, 

And urchins newly breeched—all pass 

him by: ^5 

Him even the slow-paced waggon leaves 

behind. 

But deem not this Man useless.—States¬ 
men ! ye 

A\'ho are so restless in your irisdom, ye 
Wio have a broom still ready in your 
hands 

To rid the world of nuisances; ye proud, 
Heart-swoln, while in your pride ye con¬ 
template • 7 * 

Vour talents, power, or ufisdom, deem 
him not 

A burthen of the earth ! 'Tis Nature s law 
That none, the meanest of created things, I 


Of forms created the most lile and 
brute, 75 

The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good—a spirit and pulse 
of good, 

A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked. Then be assured 
That least of all can aught—that ever 
owned 8o 

The heaven-regarding eye and front sub¬ 
lime 

Which man is bom to—sink, howe’er de¬ 
pressed. 

So low as to be scorned without a sin ; 
Without offence to God cast out of view; 
Like the dry remnant of a garden-flower 85 
Whose seeds are shed, or as an implement 
Worn out and worthless. While from 
door to door, 

Tliis old Man creeps, the villagers in him 
Behold a record which together binds 
Past deeds and oflBces of charity, 90 

Else unremembered, and so keeps alive 
The kindly mood in hearts which lapse of 
years, 

And that half-w’isdom half-experience 
gives. 

Make slow’ to feel, and by sure steps 
resign 

To selfishness and cold oblivious cares. 95 
Among the farms and solitary huts, 
Hamlets and thinly-scattered villages, 
\N’hereer the aged Beggar takes his 
rounds. 

The mild necessity of use compels 
To acts of love; and habit does the work 
Of reason ; yet prepares that after-joy 
Which reason cherishes. And thus the 
soul, 

By that sweet taste of pleasure unpursuecl. 
Doth find herself insensibly disposed 

To •s’irtue and true goodness. 

Some there are. 

By their good works exalted, lofty minds. 
And meditative, authors of delight 
And happiness, which to the end of time 
Will live, and spread, and kindle: even 
such minds 

In childhood, from this solitary Being, no 
Or from like wanderer, haply have re¬ 
ceived 
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(A thinjf more precioiis far than all tliat | 
lx)()ks I 

Or the Rolicitiifles of love can do!) 

That firet mild totich of .sj'mpathy and 
thonjfht. 

In which they fotind their kindred with 
a world ii- 

^V’he^•e want and son'ow were. The easy 
man 

Who aits at his own door,—and, like the 
IH*ar 

That ovorlianjra his h»*ad from the ^n-een 
wall, 

Feeds in the aunahine; the rohnst and 
yoiinp. 

The prosperous and unthinking', they who 

live 120 

Sheltered, and flourish in a little jarrove 
Of their own kindred all iK'ltold in him 
.\ silent monitor, which on tlieir minds 
Must needs impress a transitory thonjfht 
()f self-conprratulation, to the heart 125 

Of eatdi recalling his i^eculiar boons, 

}Iis charters and exemptions; ami, iier- 
(•liance, 

Thou^rh ho to no one grive the fortit»Kle 
And l ircuiuspoction needful to preserve 
His present blessings, and to husband up 
'I'he r(‘spito of the season, lie, at least, 131 ' 
And ’tis no vuljpu* semce, makes them > 
felt. 1 


Vet furtlior.-^^any, T lielieve, thei'o 

aru 

Who live a life of virtuous doceney, 

Mon who can hoar tho Decalogue and 
feel 135 ' 

No .solf-ivproaeh ; who of the moral law | 
Kstnl)lishe<l in tlie land where they abi<lo 
Are strict oKservors; and not negligent 
In acts of lovo to those with whom they 
dwell. 

Their kindred, and the ehildivn of tlieir 
bloo<l. 1^0 

Praise l>o to such, and to their slumlxTs 


peace! 

- But of the iXHu' man ask, tho abject 1 
p(x>r; j 

Go, and demand of him, if thoix> be hei*e 
In this cold al>stinenc© from evil deeds 

And these inevitable charities 145 I 


Wherewith to satisfy the human soul? 
No—man is dear to man; the poorest poor 
Long for .some moments in a weary life 
^V^len they can know and feel that they 
have been, 

Themselves the fathers and the dealers- 
out 150 

Of some small blessings; have been kind 
to such 

As needed kindness for this single cause, 
That we have all of us one human heart. 
—Such pleasure is to one kind Being 
known, 

My neighbour, when with punctual care, 
each week, 155 

Duly as Friday comes though pressed 
herself 

By her oum wants «be from her store of 
meal 

Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 
Of this old Mendicant and, from her door 
Ketuming with exliilaratod heart 160 
Sits by her fire, and builds her hoi)o in 
heaven. 


Then let him pass n blessing on his 
head! 

And while in that vast solitude to which 
Tho tide of things has borne him, he 
apjwars 164 

To breathe and live but for Iiimsolf alone, 
Unblamcxi, uninjured, let him bear about 
Tho giKKl which the Ix^nignant law of 
1leaven 

lias hung anmnd him: and, while life is 

his 

Still let him proinjit the unlettered vil¬ 
lagers 

To tender otlicos and ixmsivo thoughts. 
—Then let him p,ass ft blessing on his 
head! 171 

And, long as ho can wander, let him 
breathe 

The freshness of tho valleys; let his blood 
Struggle with frosty air and winter snow's; 
And let tho charteroil wind that sweeps 
*tho heath 175 

Bent his grey locks against his withere<l 
face. 

Bevereneo tho liojx' whoso rital anxious¬ 
ness 
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Mid the dews, in the sunshine of morn,— 


Gives the last liuman interest to his heart. 
I\ta5- never House, misnamed of In¬ 
dustry, 

IMake him a captive!—for that pent-up 
din, j8o 

Those life-consuming sounds that clog the 
air. 

Be his the natural silence of old age ! 

Let him be free of mountain solitudes; 
And liave around him, whether heard or 
not, 

The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 
Few are his pleasures: if his eyes have 
now 186 

Been doomed so long to settle upon earth 
That not without some effort thej' behold 
The countenance of the horizontal sun, 
Rising or setting, let the light at least 
Find a free entrance to their languid 

orbs, * 9 * 

And let him, ^(.'hcre and when he will, sit 
down 

Beneath the trees, or on a grassy bank 
Of highway side, and with the little birds 
Share his chance-gathered meal; and, 
finally, *95 

As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 

So in the eye of Nature let him die! 

ir. 

THE FARMER OF TILSBURY VALE. 

[Composed 1800 .—PwWisbed July 31, 1800 (j/oru- 

ingPoi>t)i od. 1815.] 

^Tis not for the unfeeling, the falsely 
refined. 

The squeamish in taste, and the narrow 
of mind. 

And the small critic wielding his delicate 
pen, 

That I sing of old Adam, the pride of old 
men. 

He dwells in the centre of London’s ndde 
Town; ^ 5 

His staff is a sceptre—his grey hairs a 

crown; 

And his bright eyes look brighter, set off 
by the streak 

Of the unfaded rose that still blooms on 
his cheek. 


'mid the joy 

Of tlie fields, he collected that bloom, 
when a \ioy ; lo 

That countenance there fashioned, which, 
spite of a stain 

That his life hath received, to the last 
will remain. 

A Farmer he was; and his liouse far and 
near 

Was the boast of the country for excellent 
cheer; 

How oft have I heard in sweet Tilsburv 
Vale 15 

Of the silver-rimmed horn whence he 
dealt his mild ale ! 

Yet Adam was far as the farthest from 
ruin, 

His fields seemed to know what their 
Master was doing; 

And tumii^s, and com-Iand, and meadow, 
and lea, 

All caught the infection—as generous as 
he. 20 

Yet Adam prized little the feast and the 
bowl,— 

The fields better suited the ease of his 
soul: 

He strayed through the fields like an 
indolent wight, 

The quiet of nature was Adam’s delight. 

For Adam was simple in thought; and 
the poor, 25 

Familiar udth him, made an inn of his 
door: 

He gave them the best that he had; or, 
to say 

^^^lat less may mislead you, they took it 
away. 

Thus thirty smooth years did he thrive 
on his farm: 

The Genius of plenty preserved him from 

harm: 3 ^ 

At lengtlx, what to most is a season of 

SOITOW, 

His means are run out,— he must beg, or 
must boiTOw. 


b7° 
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To the neighbours he went.-all were free But often his mind is eonipelled to demur. 


With their money; | And you guess that the more then his 

hor his hive had so long i>een i-epleiiished body must stir. 6o 

with honey, 

Tliat they dreamt not of dearth;—He I” tlie throng of the town like a stranger 


continued his rounds. 


is he, 


..a**... ••V, 

Knocked here—and knocked there, ixninds Like one whose own country's far over 


still adding to pounds. 


the sea; 

„ ., . . Nature, while through the great city 

He paid what he could with his ill-gotten he hies, 

. , 1 ^^^’ , . . Full ten times a day takes his heart by 

And something, it might lie, reserved for surprise, 

himself: 

Then (what is too tnie) without hinting a ^bis gives him the fancy of one that is 


word, 


young, 


Turned his back on tlie country—and otf of soul in his face than of words on 

} Kiq 


like a bird. 40 

You lift up your eyes!—but I guess that 
you frame 

A judgment too harsh of the sin and the 
shame; 

In him it was scarcely a business of art, 

tor this he did all in tlie amc of his 
heart. 


his tongmo; 

Like a maiden of twenty he trembles and 
sighs, 

And tears of fifteen will c-ome into his 
eyes. 


To London—a sad emigration I ween— 
With his grey hairs ho went from the 
brook and the grtnui; 46 


What's a tempest to him, or tlio dry 
jjy parching heats? 

Yet ho watches the clouds that pass over 
the streets; ^ 

With a look of such eaniestnoss often will 
he stand, 

46 You might think he’d twelve reaiiers at 

work in the Strand. 


. , .. ... Vi , ... .*' reajKTS a® 

And there, with small wealth but his legs work in the Strand, 

and his hands 

As lonely he stood os a crow on the sands proud Covent-garden, in desolate 

houre 

All trades as need was did old Adam Of snow and hoar-frost, spreads her fruits 

assume, and her flowers, 

Served os .stalilo-boy, oiTand-lioy, jxirter. Old Adam will smile at the pains that 


and groom; 50 

Hut nature is gracious nec-essity kind, 

And, in sjiito of the shame that may lurk 
in his mind, 

}Jo seems ten birthdays younger, is groen 
and is stout: 

1 wiee as fast as lx.*fore d(x>s his blcxx! run 
alx)ut; 

You would say that each hair of his Ward 


wius alive. 


have made 7^ 

Poor winter look fine in such striaigo 
inasciucrnde, 

'Mid coaches and chariots, a waggon of 
straw. 

Like a magnet, the heart of old Adam 
can draw; 

W'ith a tho\isand soft pictures his memory 
will teem. 


•Vnd his fingers ns busy as bees in a hi\ t\ 


55 .A.nd his hearing is touched with the 


sounds of a dream. 


h or he's not like an Old Man that leisure- Up the Haymarket hill he oft whistles liis 
ly g<x\s 


way, 


About work that lie knows, in a tmek Thrusts hi’s hands in a waggon, and smells 

that he knows; - . 


at the hay; 
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He thinks of the fields he so often hath 
mown. 

And is happy as if the rich freight were 
his own. 

But chiefly to Smithfield he loves to re¬ 
pair,— ^5 

If you pass by at morning, you'll meet 
with him there. 

The breath of the cows you may see him 
inhale, 

And his heart all the while is in Tilsbury 
Vale. 

Now farewell, old Adam ! when low tliou 
art laid. 

May one blade of grass spring up over 
thy head; 9 ° 

And I hope that thy grave, wheresoever 

it be, , , , 

Will hear the wind sigh through the leaves 

of a tree. 

III. 

THE SMALL CELANDINE. 

[Composed 1604 .-PubUshed 1807.] 

There is a Flower, the lesser Celandine, 
That shrinks, like many more, from cold 
and rain ; 

And, the first moment that the sun may 

shine, , . . , 

Bright as the sun himself, tis out again . 

When hailstones have been falling, swarm 

on swarm, 5 

Or blasts the green field and the trees dis- 

trest. 

Oft have I seen it mufiled up from harm. 
In close self-shelter, like a Thing at rest. 

But lately, one rough day, this Flower I 
passed 

And recognised it, though an altered 
form, 

Now standing forth an offering to the 
blast, 

And buffeted at will by rain and storm. 

I stopped, and said mth inly-muttered 

voice, , I 

“ It doth not love the shower, nor seek 

the cold; 


This neither is its courage nor its choice. 

But its necessity in being old. i6 

“The sunshine may not cheer it, nor the 
dew; 

It cannot help itself in its decay; 

Stiff in its members, withered, changed 
of hue.” 

And, in my spleen, I smiled that it was 
grey. 20 

To l>e a Prodigal's Favourite—then, worse 
truth, 

A Miser's Pensioner—behold our lot! 

O Man, that from thy fair and shining 
youth 

Age might but take the things Youth 
needed not! 

IV. 

THE TWO THIEVES; 

OR, 

THE LAST STAGE OF AVARICE. 
[Composed 1800.—Publlsbed 1800.] 

O NOW that the genius of Bewick were 
mine. 

And the skill which he learned on the 
banks of the Tyne, 

Then the Muses might deal with me just 
as they chose, 

For I’d take my last leave both of verse 
and of prose. 

Wliat feats would I work with my magical 
hand! 5 

Book-learning and books should be 
banished the land: 

And, for hunger and thirst and such 
troublesome calls, 

Every ale-house should then have a feast 
on its walls. 

The traveller would hang his wet clothes 
on a chair; 

Let them smoke, let them bum, not a 
straw would he care ! 10 

For the Prodigal Son, Joseph’s Dream 
and his sheaves. 

Oh, what would they be to my tale of two 

I Thieves? 



5j2 (poe»tt0 referring (o t^e ^erioi of ©P> ilge. 

Tlie One, yet unbreeched, is not tliree 
Ijirthdays old. 


His Grandsire that age more tlian thirty 
times told; 

There are ninety good seasons of fair and 
foul weather 

Itetween them, and both go a-pilforing 
together. 

With cliips is the carpenter strewing his 
floor ? 

Is a cart-load of turf at an old woman’s 
d«K)r? 

Old Daniel his hand to the treasure will 
slide! 

And his Grandson’s as bus}’ at work by 
his side. 20 

C)ld Daniel heg'ins; ho stops short—and 
Ilia eye, 

-Through the lost look of dotage, is cunning 
and sly: 

’Tis a look which at this time is hardly 
his own. 

1‘ut tells a plain talc of the da} ? tliat are 
flown. 


They hunt through the streets with de- 
lifjcrate tread. 

And each, in his turn, becomes leader or 
led; 

And. wherever they carry their plots and 
their wiles. 

Every face in the village is dimpled with 
smiles. ^0 

Neither checked by the rich nor the needy 
they roam; 

For the grey-headed Sire has a daughter 
at home, 

Who will gladly repair all the damage 
that’s done; 

And tlnw, were it asked, would be ren* 
dered for one. 

Old Man ! whom so oft I with pity have 
^'yed, 

I love thee, and love the sweet Boy at thy 
side: 

Long yet may’st thou live! for a teacher 
wo see 

Tliat lifts up the veil of our nature in thee. 


He once had a lioart which was moved 1 )}' 
the wires 23 

Of manifold pleasures and many desires: 

And what if he cherished his purse? 
’Twas no more 

Th.an treading a path trod by thoxisands 
l)efore. 

Twas a ]iatli trod by thousands; but 
Daniel is one 

\\ ho went something farther than others 
have gone, ^ 

And now with old Daniel j'ou .see how it 
fares; 

You SCO to what end ho has brought his 
grey hairs. 

Tho pair sally forth hand in hand; or© 
tlic .sun 

Has peered o’er the beeches, their work is 
begun: 

And yot, into whatever sin they may 
fall, 

Tlns child but half knows it, and that j>ot 
at all. 


V. 

AfnMAL TRANQUILLITY AND 

DECAY. 

[Composed 179S (? 17i)7).-Piibll8liod 179S.1 

The little hedgerow birds, 
That peck along tho roa<l, regard him 
not. 

He travels on, and in his face, his step. 
His gait, is one expression: every limb, 
His look and bending figure, all bespeak 
A man who does not move with pain, but 
moves 6 

With tliought.—He is insensibly subdued 
To settled quiet: ho is one by whom 
AH effort seems forgotten; one to whom 
Long patience hath such mild composiue 
piven, xo 

That patience now doth seem a thing of 
which 

He hath no need. Ho is by nature led 
To i)oace so jx'rfect that the young behold 
Witli envy, what tho Old Man hardly 
feels. 


EPITAPHS AND ELEGIAC PIECES. 




EPITAPHS 

TRANSLATED FROM CHIABRERA. 



tCoiDjwseU ?.—PublLsbod 1837.] 

Weep not, beloved Friends! nor let the 
air 

For me with sighs be troubled. Not from 
life 

Have I been taken ; this^s genuine life 
And this alone—the life which now I live 
In peace eternal; where desire and joy 5 
Together move in fellowship without 
end.— 

Francesco Ceni willed that, after death. 
His tombstone thus should sjjeak for him. 
And surely 

Small cause there is for that fond wish of 
ours 

Long to continue in this world; a WOTld 
That keeps not faith, nor yet can point a 

hope 

To good, whereof itself is destitute. 

II. 


[Coiuposod 1809 or 1810 .—Published February 22, 
1810 [The Mend ); ed. iSlfi.l 

Perhaps some needful service of the State 

Drew Titus from the depth of studious 

bowers, . - . ,, 

And doomed him to contend in faithless 

courts, . , ^ j 

Where gold determines between right and 

wrong. 

Yet did at length his loyalty of heart 5 
And his pure native genius, lead him 

To wait upon the bright and gracious 

Muses. , ^ , 

Wliom he had early loved. And not m 

Such c^^ he held! Bologna’s learned 
schools 


Were gladdened by the Sage’s voice, and 
hung 10 

With fondness on those sweet Nestorian 
strains. 

There pleasure crowned his days; and all 
his thoughts 

A roseate fragrance breathed^.—O human 
life. 

That never art secure from dolorous 
change! 

Behold a high injunction suddenly 15 

To Arno'S side hath brought him, and he 
charmed 

A Tuscan audience: but full soon was 
called 

To the perpetual silence of the grave. 
Mourn, Italy, the loss of him who stood 
A Champion steadfast and invincible, 20 
To quell the rage of literary War 1 

HI. 

[Composed 1809 or 1810 .—Published Fcbruar3’22, 
1810 [The Friend ); ed. 1815.] 

O Thou who movest onward with a mind 
Intent upon thy way, pause, though in 
haste! 

’Twill be no fruitless moment. I was 
bom 

Within Savona’s walls, of gentle blood. 
On Tiber’s banks my youth was dedicate 
To sacred studies; and the Roman Shep¬ 
herd ^ 

Gave to my charge XTrbino’s numerous 

flock. , 

Well did I watch, much laboured, nor 

had power . . 

To escape from many and strange indig¬ 
nities ; 

1 Ivi vivea giocondo e i suoi pensieri 
Erano tutti rose. 

The Translator had not skill to come nearer 
to his original 
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Wa-s smitten l>j' the jrreat ones of the 
world, lo 

B»it did not fall; for Virtue Ijiaves all 
shocks. 

Vl^ui herself resting immovably. 

Me did a kindlier fortune then invite 

To serve the glorious Henrj*, King of 
F ranee. 

And in his hands I saw a high reward 15 

Stretched out for mj* acceptance,—but 
Death came. 

Now. Reader, leani from this my fate, 
Iiow false. 

How treacherous to her promise, is the 
world; 

And trust in God—to whose eternal doom 

Must Inmd the sceptred Potentates of 
earth. 


TV. 


I kncAv the force; and hence the rough 
sea’s pride 

Availed not to my Vessel’s overthrow. 20 
What noble pomp and frequent have 
not I 

On regal decks l>eheld ! yet in the end 
I learned that one poor moment can 
suffice 

To equalize the lofty and the low. 

Wo sail the sea of life—a Calm One 
finds, 2- 

And One a Tempest —and, the voyage o’er, 
Death is the quiet haven of us all. 

If more of my condition ye would know, 
Savona was my birthplace, and I sprang 
Of noble parents: seventy years and three 
Lived I—then j'ielded to a slow disease. 

■ V. 

[Couiposc<l ’.—Published 1887.] 


ICdiHposwl Published December 28, 1809 
(The Feirnd) -, dl. 1815.J 

Tukuk never breathed a man who, when 
his life 

Was closing, might not of that life relate 
Toils long and hanl.—The warrior udll 
ieiK)rt 

Of wounds, and bright .sword.-^ flashing in 
the field. 

And bla.st of truin|x.*ts. He who hath 
lK*en doomed ^ 

To l>ow his forehead in the courts of kings, 
Will tell of fraud and never-ceasing hate, 
T]nvy and heart-inquietude, derived 
From intricate cabals of treacherous 
fiiends. 

I, who on shipl)oard lived fiom earliest 
yoxith, ,0 

Could represent the countenance horrible 
Of the vexed waters, and the indignant 
rage 

Of Austcr and Boiites. Fifty years 
Over the well-.steered galleys did I rule 
Fixuu huge Pelorus to the Atlantic* 
pillars, ,5 

Rises no mountain to mine eyes unknown; 
And the broad gulfs I traversed oft and 
oft. 

Of every cloud wliicli in the heavens 
might stir 


Truk is it that Ambrosio Salinero 
With an untoward fate was long involved 
In odious litigation ; and full long. 

Fate harder still 1 had he to endure as¬ 
saults 

Of racking malady. And true it is 5 
That not the less a frank courageous heart 
And buoyant spirit triumphed over pain; 
And he was strong to follow in the steps 
Of the fair Muses. Not a covert path 
Leads to the dear Parnassian f orcet’sshade. 
That might from him be hidden; not u 
track II 

Mounts to pellucid Hippocrene, but he 
Hod traced its ANdndings.—This Savona 
knows, 

Yet no sepulchral honours to her Son 
She i>aid, for in our age the heart is ruled 
Only by gold. And now a simple stone 
Inscribed with this memorial here is 
raised 17 

By his bereft, his lonely, Chiabrenu 
Think not, O Passenger! who read’st the 
lines 

That an exceeding love hath dazzled me; 
No—he M as One whose memory ought to 
spread ai 

Where’er Permessus bears an honoured 
name. 

And live as long as its pure stream shall 
flow. 



avih Cfcgiac (ptecco. 
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VI. 

[Composed 1809.—Published December 28, 1809 
(The Friend); ed. 1815.] 

Destined to war from very infancy 
Was I, Roberto Dati, and I took 
In Malta the white symbol of the Cross: 
Nor in life's \dgoroiis season did I shun 
Hazard or toil; among the sands was seen 
Of Lybia; and not seldom, on the banks 6 
Of wide Hungarian Danube, ’twas my lot 
To hear the sanguinary trumpet sounded. 
So lived I, and repined not at such fate: 
This only grieves me, for it seems a 
wrong, lo 

That stripped of arms I to my end am 
brought 

On the soft do^^m of my paternal home. 
Vet haply Arno shall be spared all cause 
To blush for me. Thou, loiter not nor lialt 
In thj' appointed way, and bear in mind 
How fleeting and how frail is human life ! 

VII. 


[Composed ?.—Published 1837.] 

O FLOWER of all that springs from gentle 
blood, 

And all that generoxis nurture breeds to 
make 

Youth amiable; O friend so true of soul 
To fair Aglaia; by what envy moved, 
Lelius ! has death cut short thy brilliant 
day . 5 

In its sweet opening? and what dire 

mishap u ■> 

Has from Savona torn her beat delight. 

For thee she mourns, nor e’er will cease 


to mourn; 

And, should the out-pourings of her eyes 
suffice not 

For her heart’s grief, she will entreat 
Sebeto 

Not to withhold his bounteous aid, ^beto 
Who saw thee, on his margin, yield to 


death, 

In the chaste arms of thy beloved Love . 
WTiat profit riches? what doe§ youth 
avail? 

Dust are our hopes ;-I, weeping bitterly. 
Penned these sad lines, nor can forbear 
to pray 


That every gentle Spirit hither led 
May read tiiem not without some bitter 
tears. 

Yin. 

[Composed 1809.—Published January 4, 1810 
(The Friend}; cd. 1815.] 

Not without heavy grief of heart did He 
On whom the duty fell (for at that time 
The father sojourned in a distant land) 
Deposit in the hollow of this tomb 
A brother’s Child, most tenderly beloved t 
Francesco was the name the Youth had 
borne, 6 

PozzOBONNELLi his illustrious house; 
And, when beneath this stone the Corse 
was laid, 

The eyes of all Savona streamed with teai-s. 
Alas ! the twentieth April of his life lo 
Had scarceb* flowered : and at this early 
time. 

By genuine virtue he inspired a hope 
That greatly cheered his country: to his- 
kin 

He promised comfort; and the flattering 
thoughts 

His friends had in their fondness enter¬ 
tained ^ 15 

He suffered not to languish or decay. 

Now is there not good reason to break forth 
Into a passionate lament?—O Soul! 

Short while a Pilgrim in our nether world. 
Do thou enjoy the calm empyreal air; 20 
And round this earthly tomb let roses rise. 
An everlasting spring ! in memory 
Of that delightful fragrance which was 
once 

From thy mild manners quietly e.'chaled. 


IX. 


[Composed 1809.—Published Januaiy 4, 1810 
(The Friend); ed. 1815.] 

Pause, courteous Spirit!—Baldi suppli- 

That Thou, with no reluctant voice, for 
him 


» In justice to the Author, I subjoin the orr- 
aal: 

___ degll amici 

Non lasciava lauguire i bel pensieri. 



&pxtaip^(s (Efcgtac (piec^e. 


ilere laid in mortal darkness wouklst 
prefer 

A prayer to the l<e<leeiner of the worM. 
Tliis to tlie dead by sAered ri^'lit belonu's ; 
All else is nothinK.— lbd occasion suit 6 
ri> tell his worth, the marble of this tomb 
W'ould ill snlhce: for Plato's lore svjblime. 
And all the wisdom of the StnKVrite, 
Knriched and beautifieHl his studitjns 
mind: jo 

^\’ith Archimedes also )je converse<l 
As with a chosen friend ; nor did he leave 
'J’fiose laureat wreatlis \mguthered whicli 
the Nymphs 

I’wine near their love<l Perme>s\is.— 
Finally, 

Miinself alH)ve eacli lower thoujiht up* 
lifting'. 15 

11 is ears he closed to listen ti» the songs 
Which Sion's Kings did consecrate of 
old; 

And his Pennessus found on Lebanon. 

A blessed ^lan ! who of pix)trncted days 
.Made not, as thousands do, a vulgar 
slet*p; 20 

Put truly did JIf live his life. ITrbin^^ 
Take i)ride in him!—O Passenger, fare¬ 
well : 


T. 

(I'uiniKiscd ?.—l^^l^llf^he^I lS3o.J 


Its .Sister-twin survive.s whose smiles 
ntford 

.\ tremhling solaco to her widowed Lord. 

Reader ! if to thy bosom cling the pain 

Of recent sorrow combated in vain ; 

, Or if thy cherished grief have failed to 
thwart 15 

Time still intent on Ids insidious part. 

Lulling the mourner’s l>est goo<l thoughts 
aslcei>, 

l*ilfering regrets we would, but cannot, 
keei>; 

I Pear with Him-judge Hun gently who 
makts known 

i His bitter loss by this memorial Stone; 20 
' And pray that in his faithful breast the 
[ graexj 

Of resignation find a liallowed i>law. 

IT. 

[(’oniposed 1812 (?).-Pu01shcil 1S87.1 

Six montlis to six yeai-s added lie re* 
maincxl 

Vism tins sinful earth, by sin unstiiinetl: 

O blessW Lord ! wluvso meivy tlien iv- 
moverl 

A Child whom every eye that Kx>ke<l on 
loved; 

Support us teach us calmly to resign 

What we i)Ossesseil, and now is wliolly 
thine! 


By a blest Husband guided, Mary came 

From nearest kindred, Vernon her new 
name; 

Slie cann*, though meek of soul, in seemly 
pride 

Of haiipiucss and ln)pe, a youthful Bride. 

() dread I'evei'se ! if aught he which 
proves 5 

That Gotl will clnisteii whom he dt'arly 
loves. 

h'aitli boi\‘ lier up thro\igh imins in mercy 
given, 

And troubles tliat were each a .step to 
1leaven: 

Two Babes were laid in earth befoix) she 
<lied ; 

A third now slumbers at the Mother's 
side; 10 


III. 

CENOTAPH. 

In affectlenuto rfinonn»rantv of Frances Fcrnior, 
whoso remains are (lciH>sUe<l in tho ohinvh of 
L'lalnos, near Worvostcr, Uds stone is erocUxl 
l»y Ikt sister, Daniu Margaret, wife of Sir Georgo 
Uuxuinont, Uivrt.,wl)o. feeling not loss than tba 
lt>vo of a hrollicr for tho iiec«\scd, counncmls 
tills ineinorlal to the atro of liis heirs aiul sno- 
ecssors in the possession of this place, 

[(\>ni|H>sctl 1S21.—^uhll^hcll 1842.] 

By vain affeetiona unenthralled. 
Though resolute when duty called 
To meet the world's bwad eye, 
l*ure as the hoUeet cloistered nun 
That ever feared the tempting sun. $ 
Hid Fennor live and die. 
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This Tablet, hallowed by her name, 

One heart-relieving tear may claim ; 

But if the pensive gloom 
Of fond regret be still thy choice, lo 
Exalt thy spirit, hear the voice 
Of Jesus from her tomb! 

“I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE 

LIFE.” 

IV. 

EPITAPH 

IN THE CHAPEL-YARD OF LANGDALE, 

WESTMORELAND. 

[Composed 1841.—Published: vol. of 1842.] 

By playful smiles, (alas ! too oft 
A sad heart’s sunshine) by a soft 
And gentle nature, and a free 
Yet modest hand of charity. 

Through life was Owen Lloyd endeared 5 
To young and old ; and how revered 
Had been that pious spirit, a tide 
Of humble mourners testified. 

When, after pains dispensed to prove 
The measure of God’s chastening love, 10 
Here, brought from far, his corse found 
rest,— 

Fulfilment of his own request 
Urged less for this Yew’s shade, though he 
Planted with such fond hope tlie tree ; 
Less for the love of stream and rock, 15 
Bear as they were, than that his Flock, 
When they no more their Pastor’s voice 
Could hear to guide them in their choice 
Through good and evil, help might have, 
Admonished, from his silent grave, 20 
Of righteousness, of sins forgiven. 

For peace on earth and bliss in heaven, 

V. 

ADDRESS TO THE SCHOLARS OF 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL OF-. 

[Composed 1798 .—Published : voL of 1842.] 

I COME, ye little noisy Crew, 

Not long your pastime to prevent; 

I heard the blessing which to you 
Our common Friend and Father sent. 

I kissed his cheek before he died; 5 

And when his breath was fled. 


I I raised, while kneeling by his side. 

His hand:—it dropped like lead. 

Your hands, dear Little-ones, do all 
That can be done, will never fall 10 

Like his till they are dead. 

By night or day, blow foul or fair. 

Ne’er will the best of all your train 
Play with the locks of his white hair, 

Or stand between his knees again. 15 

Here did he sit confined for hours; 

But he could see the woods and plains, 
Could hear the wind and mark the showers 
Come streaming down the streaming 
panes. 

Now stretched beneath his grass-green 
mound 20 

He rests a prisoner of the ground, 
j He loved the breathing air, 

He loved the sun, but if it rise 
Or set, to him where now he lies. 

Brings not a moment’s care. 2;; 

Alas ! what idle words; but take 
The Dirge which for our Master s sake 
And yours, love prompted me to make. 
The rhymes so homely in attire 
With leamM ears may ill agree, 30 

But chanted by your Orphan Quire 
Will make a touching melody. 

DIRGE. 

Mourn, Shepherd, near thy old grey stone; 
Thou Angler, by the silent floo<l; 

And mourn when thou art all alone, 35 
Thou Woodman, in the distant wood I 

Thou one blind Sailor, rich in joy 
Though blind, thy tunes in sadness hum ; 
And mourn, thou poor half-witted Boy ! 
Born deaf, and living deaf and dumb. 40 

Thou drooping sick Man, bless the Guide 
Who checked or turned thy headstrong 
youth, 

As he before had sanctified 
Thy infancy with heavenly truth. 

Ye Striplings, light of heart and gay, 45 
Bold settlers on some foreign shore. 

Give, when your thoughts are turned this 

way, 

A sigh to him whom we deplore. 
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For \is who here in funeral strain 
With one aecord cur voices raise. 50 

liOt sorrow overehartfed with pain 
lie lost in thankfulness and praise. 

And wlicn our hearts shall feel a stin^f 
From ill we meet or Kood we miss, 

May touches of his memory brin>f 55 
Fond hoalinK. like a mother’s kiss. 

i;y the side of the <jrave some 

YEARS AFTER. 

Long time his pulse hath ceased to l>eat; 
lint l)ener)ts, liis jfift, we trace— 
Kxpressed in every eyt* we meet 
llound this dear Vale, his native place. 60 

To stately Hall and CottaKo rude 
Flowed from liis life what still they hold, 
Li^ht pleasures, every day renewed ; 

And bles.sings half a centtir}’ old. 

Oh true of heart, of spirit gay, 65 

Thy faults, where not alreiuly gone 
From memory, prolong their stay 
For charity’s sweet sake alone. 

Such solace find wo for our loss; 

And w'hat beyond this thought wo crave 
Comes in the promise from the Cross, 71 
l^hining \ii)on thy happy grave h 

VI. 

ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

SlTaJEsTED RY A PICTURE OF I’EELE 
CASTEE, IN A STORM, PAINTED BY 
SIR OEOROK REAUMONT. 

[Cuaipuswl 1805.—PubllBhcd 1807.J 

I WAS thy ueigldx)\ir once, thou rugged 
File! 

Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of 
thee": 

T saw thee every day ; and all the while 
'riiy Form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 

So pure tlie sky, so qviiet was the air ! 5 

So like, so very like, was day to day ! 
^Vhene’e^ T looked, thy Image still was 
there; 

It tremhled, Init it never passed awa}'. 

1 Sec upon the subject of the three foregoing 
pieces “ Mattliow," &c., &c.. pp. 486—4b8. 


How i>erfect was the calm I it seemed no 
sleep; 

No mood, which season takes away, or 
brings: 10 

I could have fancied that the mighty 
l)c«‘p 

Was even the gentlest of all gentle 
Thing.s. 

Ah ! THEN, if mine had been the Painter's 
hand, 

To express what then I saw; and add 
the gleam, 14 

Tlie light tliat never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the Poet’s dream; 

I would have planted thee, thou hoarj* 
Pile 

Amid a world how different from this! 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile; 
On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss. 

Thou shouldst have seemed a treasure- 
house divine 21 

Of i>eaceful years; a chronicle of heaven 
Of all tlie sunbeams that did ever shine 
The very sweetest had to thee been given. 

A Picture ha<l it l>een of lasting ease, 25 
Elysian quiet, without toil or strife; 

No motion but the moving tide, a breeze. 
Or merely silent Nature’s breathing life. 

Such, in the fond illusion of my heart, 
Such Picture would I at that time have 
made: 30 

And seen the soul of truth in every part, 
A steadfast peace that might not bo be- 
tiayed. 

So once it would have been,—’tis so no 
more; 

1 have submitted to a new control: 

A jKjwer is gone, which nothing can re¬ 
store ; 35 

A deep distress hath humanised my Soul. 

Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be what I have been: 
The feeling of my loes will ne'er be old; 
This, wliich I know', I speak with mind 
serene. 40 
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Then, Beaumont, Friend! who would 
have been the Friend, 

If he had lived, of Him whom I deplore. 
This work of thine I blame not, but com¬ 
mend ; 

This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 

O ’tis a passionate Work!—yet wise and 
well, 45 

Well chosen is the spirit that is here; 
That Hulk which labours in the deadly 
swell. 

This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear ! 

And this huge Castle, standing here 
sublime, 

I love to see the look with which it 

braves, 5 ° 

Cased in the unfeeling armour of old 

time, 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and tramp¬ 
ling waves. 

Farewell, farewell the heart that lives 
alone, 

Housed in a dream, at distance from the 
Kind! 

Such happiness, wherever it be knowm. 

Is to be pitied; for ’tis surely bUnd. 56 

But welcome fortitude, and patient che^. 
And frequent sights of what is to be 

Such sights, or worse, as are before me 
here.— 

Not without hope we suffer and we 
mourn. ^ 

VII. 

TO THE DAISY. 

(Composed 1805 .—Published 1815.] 

Sweet Flower ! belike one day to have 
A place upon thy Poet’s grave, 

I welcome thee once more: 

But He, who was on land, at sea, 

My Brother, too, in loving thee, 5 

Although he loved more silently. 

Sleeps by his native shore. 

Ah ! hopeful, hopeful was the day 
When to that Ship he bent his way, 

To govern and to g^uide: ^ ^ 

His wish was gained: a little time 


Would bring him back in manhood’s prime 
And free for life, these hills to climb, 

With all his wants supplied. 

And full of hope day followed day 15 
While that stout Ship at anchor lay 
Beside the shores of Wight; 

The May had then made all things green ; 
And, floating there, in pomp serene. 

That Ship was goodly to be seen, 20 
His pride and his delight! 

Yet then, when called ashore, he sought 
The tender peace of rural thought: 

In more than happy mood 

To your abodes, bright daisy Flowers ! 25 

He then would steal at leisure hours. 

And loved you glittering in your bowei-s, 
A starry multitude. 

But hark the word !—the ship is gone 
Returns from her long course anon 30 
Seta sail:—in season due, 

Once more on English earth they stand : 
But, when a third time from the land 
They parted, sorrow was at hand 
For Him and for his crew. 35 

Ill-fated Vessel!—ghastly shock ! 

—At length delivered from the rock, 

The deep she hath regained ; 

And through the stormy night they steer; 
Labouring for life, in hope and fear, 40 
To reach a safer shore—how near. 

Yet not to be attained ! 

“Silence !” the brave Commander cried ; 
To that calm word a shriek replied. 

It was the last death-shriek. 45 

—A few (my soul oft sees that sight) 
Survive upon the tall mast’s height; 

But one dear remnant of the night— 

For Him in vain I seek. 

Six weeks beneath the moring sea 5 ° 
He lay in slumber quietly; 

Unforced by wind or wave 
To quit the Ship for which he died, 

(All claims of duty satisfied;) 

And there they found him at her side; 55 
And bore him to the grave. 

Vain service ! yet not vainly done 
For this, if other end were none. 
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Tiiat He, who had been cast 
Ui>oD a way of life unmeet 6o 

For such a gentle Soul and sweet. 


Should find an undisturbed retreat 
Near wliat he loved, at last— 

That neighljourhood of grove and field 
To Him a resting-place should yield. 65 
A meek man and a brave ! 

The !)irds shall sing and ocean make 
A mournful murmur for h is sake; 

-\nd Thou, sweet Flow’cr, shalt sleep and 
wake 

his stmseless grave. 70 

VIII. 

ELEGIAC VERSES, 

IN MEMORY OF MY RROTUER, JOHN 

■WORDSWORTH, 

(.'onmijuxlcr of Uic K. I. Company’s ship, the 
lairl of Abcrffivctmy, In which fjc |>crlshed 
by calainiU>us shipwreck, Fch. 6th, 1805. Com- 
posoil near the Mountain tmek. tliat Icatla 
from Craamcrc throuRli Gri5Mlnle Hawes, where 
it ilcsccnds towards Pattcrdalc. 

(Comiiosed 1805.—Published: vol. of 1842.J 


III. 

Here did we stop; and here looked round 
While exich into himself descends, 

For that last tliought of parting Friends 
That is not to be found. 24 

Hidden was Grasmere Vale from sight, 
Our home and his, his heart's delight, 

His quiet heart's selected liome. 

But time before him melts away, 

And he hath feeling of a day 
Of blessedness to come. 30 

IV. 

Full .soon in sorrow did I weep. 

Taught that the mutual hope was dust. 

In sorrow, b\it for higlier trust. 

How miserably deep ! 

All vanished in a single word, 35 

A breath, a sound, and scarcely heard. 
Sea—Ship —drowned —Shipwreck —suit 
came. 

The meek, the brave, the gcHxl, was gone; 
He who h.ad l>oen our living John 
Was nothing but a name. 40 

V. 


I. 

Tilt: Sheep-boy whistled loud, and lo ! 
’I’liat instant, startled by the shfx'k, 
riic Buzzard mounted from tlie rock 
DclilM-rate and slow: 

Lord of the air, ho took his flight; 

Oh ! could he on that woeful night 
Have lent his wing, my Brother dear, 
For ono iKx>r moment’s apace to Thee, 
And all who struggled with the Sea, 
^Vhen safety was so near. 


Tliat was indeed a imrting ! oh, 

Gla<l am I, glad that it is past; 

For there were some gn whom it cast 
Unutterable woe. 

But they as well as I have gains 
From many a humble sourt'e, pains 
Like these, there conics a mild rtdense; 
Kven hero I feel it, even this Plant 
Is in its lx*auty ministrant 
To comfort and to iH*ace. 

VI. 


II. 

'riiua in the weakness of my heart 
I siK)ke (but let that pang be still) 

When rising from the rock at will, 

I s:iw the Bird depart. 

And let ino calmly bless the Power 15 
'J’liat meets me in tliis unknown Flower, 
Affecting typo of him I mourn ! 

With I'alinness suffer and Ix'lieve, 

And griove, and know tliat I must grieve. 
Not cheerless, tliougli forlorn. 20 


Ho would have lovexl thy modest grace, 
Mivk Flower! To Him I would have 
said, 

“It grows upon its native bed 
Beside our Parting-place; 

There, cleaving to the ground, it lies 55 
With multitude of purple eyes, 

Spangling a cushion green like moss; 

But we will see it, joyful tide ! 

Some day, to see it in its pride. 

The mountain will we cross.’* 60 
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VII. 


—Brother and friend, if verse of mine *■ 
Have power to make thy virtues known, ] 
Here let a monumental Stone ] 

Stand—sacred as a Shrine; 

And to the few who pass this way, 65 ; 
Traveller or Shepherd, let it say. 

Long as these mighty rocks endure,— 

Oh do not Thou too fondly brood, ; 

Although deserving of all good, 

On any earthly hope, however pureM 70 

IX. 

SONNET. 

[Composed 1846 .—Published 1850.] 

Why should we weep or mourn, Angelic 

For such thou wert ere from our sight 
removed. 

Holy, and ever dutiful—beloved 

From day to day with never-ceasing joy, 

And hopes as dear as could the heart 

employ ^ ^ u ^ 

In aught to earth pertaining ? Death has 

proved , 

His might, nor less his mercy, as behoved— 
Death conscious that he only could destroy 
The bodily frame. That beauty is laid low 

To moulder in a far-off field 

But Heaven is now, blest Child, thy 

Spirit’s home; 

When such divine communion, which we 
know. 

Is felt, thy Roman burial-place will oe 
Surely a sweet remembrancer of Thee. 

X. 

LINES 

Composed at Grasmere, during a 
iijK after a stormy day, the Author haying 
uf; read In a Newspaper that the dissolution 

of Mn Fox was hourly expected^ 

[Composed September (?). 1806 .-PubUshed 1807.] 

Loud b the Vale! the Voice is up 
Witti which she speaks when storms are 

gone,__ 

'TrhT^Dlant alluded to is the Moss 

Places.” No. M. 


A mighty unison of streams ! 

Of all her Voices, One ! 

Loud is the Vale this inland Depth = 
In peace is roaring like the Sea ; 

Yon star upon the mountain-top 
Is listening quietly. 

Sad was I, even to pain deprest. 
Importunate and heavy load ^ ! i< 

The Comforter hath found me here, 
Upon this lonely road; 

And many thousands now are sad— 
Wait the fulfilment of their fear; 

For he must die who is their stay, i, 
Their glory disappear. 

A Power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature’s dark abyss; 

But when the great and good depart 
What is it more than this— a 

That Man, who is from God sent forth. 
Doth yet again to God return ?— 

Such ebb and flow must ever be, 

Then wherefore should we mourn? 

XL 

INVOCATION TO THE EARTH. 
FEBRUARY, 1816 . 

[Composed February, 1816 .—Published 1816.] 


“Rest, rest, perturbM Earth I 
O rest, thou doleful Mother of Man¬ 
kind I” 

A Spirit sang in tones more plaintive than 
the wind: 

“ From regions where no evil thing has 
birth 

I come—thy stains to wash away, 5 

Thy cherished fetters to unbind, 

And open thy sad eyes upon a milder 

day. . , . 

The Heavens are thronged with martyrs 

that have risen 

From out thy noisome prison ; 
The penal caverns groan lo 

8 Importuna e grave salma. 

Michael Akoelo. 
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With tens of tliousands rent from off the 
tree 

Of fiopeful life,—by battle’s whirlwind 
blown 

Into the deserts of Eternity. 

I’npitied havoc! Victims xmlamented ! 
lint not on hiKh, where madness is re¬ 
sented. 

And mnrder causes some wwl tears to flow, 
Thoujrh, from the widely-sweeping blow. 
The choirs of Angtds spreatl, triumphant¬ 
ly augmented. 

II. 

“False Parent of Mankind ! 
Obdurate, proud, and blind, 20 
T sprinkle thee with soft celestial dews, 
Thy lost, maternal heart to re-infuse ! 
Scattering this far-fetehe<l moisture from 
my wings, 

ITlx)n the act a blessing I implore, 24 
Of which the rivers in their secret springs 
The rivers stained so oft ^\'ith human gore, 
.\ro consciousmay the like return no 
more! 

May Discord—for a Seraph’s care 
Shall Ik* attended with a l>older prayer— 
May she, who once disturbed the seats of 
bliss 30 

These mortal spheres al)ove, 

Pe chained for ever to the black abyss ! 
-Vnd thou, O rescue<l Eartli, by peace and 
love, 

.Vnd inoix'ifnl desires, thy sanctity ap¬ 
prove I ” 34 

The Spirit ended his mysterious rite, 
.\nd the pure vision closed in darkness 
infinite. 

xir. 

LINES 

WRITTKN ON A BLANK LKAF IN A COPY 
OF THR author’s I’OF.M “THE K.X- 
CURSION,” IHH>N IIKARINO OF THE 
DEATH OF THE lATE VICAR OF 
KENDAL. 

fCoinposcl November IS, 18U.—IhibllshiNl 1815.] 

To public notice, with roluctanoe strong, 
Did I deliver this unfinished Song ; 


Yet for one happy issueand I look 
With self-congratulation on the Book 
Which pious, learned, Murfitt saw and 
read ;— 5 

Ui)on my thoughts his saintly Spirit fed; 
He conned the new-born Lay >vith grate¬ 
ful heart— 

Foreboding not how soon he must de¬ 
part ; 

Unweeting that to him the joy was given 
Which good men take with them from 
earth to heaven. 10 

xnr. 

ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

(addressed TO SIR G. H. B. UPON THE 
DEATH OF HIS SISTER-IN-LAW.) 
(Comi>osc<l probably Dec. 1834.—Published 1837.) 

O FOR a dirge ! But why complain? 

Ask rather a triumphal strain 
When Fkrmor’s race is run; 

A garland of immortal Iwughs 
To twine arotind the Christian's brows, 5 
Whoso glorious work is done. 

We pay a high and holy debt; 

No tears of passionate regret 
Shall stain this votive lay; 

111 -worthy, Beaumont! were the grief 10 
That flings itself on wild relief 
When Saints have iwwised away. 

Sa<l doom, at S<'»rrow's shrine to kneel, 
For ever eoveUuis to feel. 

And imix)tent to l>ear ! 15 

Such once was hers—to think and think 
On severed love, and only sink 
From anguish to despair 1 

But nat\iro to its inmost part ^ 

Faith had refino<l; and to her heart 20 
peaceful cradle given: 

Calm as the dew-drop’s, free to rest 
Within a broeze-fanne<l rose’s breast 
Till it exhales to Heaven. 

Was ever Spirit that could l>end aj 
So graciously?—that could descend, 
Anotlier's need to suits 
So promptly from hex lofty throne?— 

In works of love, iu these alone. 

How restless, how minute I 30 
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Pale ^as her hue; yet mortal cheek 
Ne’er kindled with a livelier streak 
When aught had suffered ^v^ong,— 

When aught that breathes had felt a 
wound; 

Such look the Oppressor might confound, 
However proud and strong. 3 ^ 

But hushed be every thought that springs 
From out the bitterness of things; 

Her quiet is secure; 

No thorns can pierce her tender feet, 40 
Whose life was, like the violet, sweet, 

As climbing jasmine, pure— 

As snowdrop on an infant’s grave. 

Or lily heaving with the wave 
That feeds it and defends; 45 

As Vesper, ere the star hath kissed 
The moTintain top, or breathed the mist 
That from the vale ascends. 

Thou takest not away, O Heath ! 

Thou strikest—absence pensheth. 

Indifference is no more; 

The future brightens on our sight; 

For on the past hath fallen a light 
That tempts us to adore. 


XIV. 

elegiac musings. 

IN THE GROUNDS OF COLEORTON HALL, 

the seat of the late sir G. H. 

BEAUIklONT, BART. 

Tn these grounds stands the Parish ^urch, 

^ wherein is a mural monument baring an 
Inscription which, in deference to the earnest 
request of the deceased. Is conOned to name, 
ciXs. and these wonlsEnter not into judg¬ 
ment with thy servant, O Lord. 

[Composed November, iBSn.-Published 1835.] 

With copious eulogy in prose or rhyme 
Graven on the tomb we struggle against 

Alas, how feebly! but our feehngs nse 
And still we struggle when a good man 

Such offering Beaumont dreaded and for- 

bade, . 1 j ^ 

A spirit meek in self-abasement clad. 


Yet here at least, though few have num¬ 
bered days 

That shunned so modestly the light of 
praise. 

His graceful manners, and the temperate 
ray 

Of that arch fancy which would round 
him play, 

Brightening a converse never knowm to 
swerve 

From courtesy and delicate reserve; 

That sense, the bland philosophy of life, 
Which checked discussion ere it warmed 
to strife; 

Those rare accomplishments, and varied 

powers, *5 

Might have their record among sylvan 

bowers. 

Oh, fled for ever! vanished like a blast 
That shook the leaves in myriads as it 
passed;— 

Gone from this world of earth, air, sea, 
and sky. 

From all its spirit-moving imagery, 20 

Intensely studied with a painter’s eye, 

A poet’s heart; and, for congenial view, 
Portrayed with happiest pencil, not un¬ 
true 

To common recognitions while the line 24 
Flowed in a course of sympathy divine;— 
Oh ! severed, too abruptly, from delights 
That all the seasons shared with equal 
rights 

Rapt in the grace of undismantled age. 
From soul-felt music, and the treasured 

Lit by that evening lamp which loved to 
shed 

Its mellow lustre round thy honoured 

-.1 

While Friends beheld thee give with eye, 

voice, mien, , 

More than theatric force to Shakspeare s 

If thouhast heard me—if thy Spirit know 
Aught of these bowers and whence their 

pleasures flow ; u 

If things in our remembrance held so 

And thoughts and projects fondly che¬ 
rished here, 
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To tliy exalted nature only seem 
Time's vanities, light fragments of earth's 
dream— 

Kehuke us not!—The mandate is obej'ed 
That said, “Let praise be mute where 
I am laid ;41 
The holier deprecation, given in trust 
To the cold marble, waits uix)n thy dust; 
Vet have we found how slowly genuine 
grief 

From admiration wins relief. 45 
Too long .abashed thy Name is like a rose 
Tliat doth “within itself its sweetness 
close 

A drooping <laisy changed into a cup 
In wliich lier bright-eyed l>eauty isshut up. 
Within these groves, where still are flit¬ 
ting by 50 

Sk.-ules of tlie Past oft noticed with a sigh. 
Shall stand a votive Tablet haply free, 
^\'hen ttiwers and temples fall, to s|>eak 
of Thee ! 

Tf sculptured emblems of our mortal dtx>m 
Itecall not there the wisdom of the Tomb, 

I irccu ivy risen from out the cheerful earth 
Will fringe the lettered stone; and herlw 
.spring forth, 

^Vllosc fragrance, hy soft dews and rain 
tm)K>und, 

Shall iKuietnatc the heart without a wound; 
W'hile truth and love their puri>osos fulfil, 
(.’ommeinorating genius, talent skill, 61 
That ((nild not lie concealed where Thou 
wort known; 

Thy virtues Hr must jiidge, and Ho alone, 
The God upon whoso mercy they arc 
thrown. 


WRITTEN AFTER THE DEATH OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 

{('iiinposol Novcjnl)cr, 1835.—Published 1837.1 

'I'o a gcx>d >run of most dear memory 
'I'his Stone is sacred. Here he lies apart 
l*'ro)n the givat city where he first drt‘w 
hreatli, 

as roared and taught; and humhly 
<‘arned his hn'ad, 

To the strict lal>ours of the merchant's 
desk «; 


By duty chained. Not seldom did those 
tasks 

Tease, and the thought of time so spent 
depress, 

His spirit, but the recompense was high; 
Firm Independence, Bounty’s rightful 
sire; 

Affections, warm as sunshine, free as air; 
And when the precious hours of leisure 
came, 11 

Knowledge and wisdom, gained from con¬ 
verse sweet 

With l>ooks, or while he ranged the 
crowded .streets 

With a keen eye, and overflowing heart: 
So genius triumphed over seeming wrong. 
And ix>ured out truth in works bj’ thought¬ 
ful love 16 

Inspired—works potent over smiles and 
tears. 

And as round mountain-toi>s the lightning 
plays. 

Thus innocently sported, breaking forth 
As from a cloud of some grave sympallty, 
ILiinour and wild instinctive wit, and all 
The vivid flashes of his six^ken words, m 
F rom the most gentle creature nursed in 
fields 

Had l)oen derived the name he bore— 
a name. 

Wherever Christian altars have l)een 
raised, 25 

Hallowed to meekness and to innocence; 
And if in him nuH'kness at times gave wivj*, 
Provoked o\»t of herself by troubles 
strange, 

Many and .strange, that hung al)out his 
life; 

ytill, at the centre of his Ix'ing, Uxiged 30 
A soul by resignation sanctified : 

And if too often, self-reproached, he felt 
That innocence l)elongs not to our kind, 

A ]X)wer that never ceased to abide in him, 
Charit3% 'mid the multitude of sins 35 
Tlmt she can cover, left not his exjKxsed 
To an unforgiving judgment from just 
Heaven. 

O, he was gcxxl, if e’er a gtxxl ^lan lived I 
• ••••••♦* 

Fi\>m a reflecting mind and sorrowing 
heart 


(Epifap^e an^ (EfegiAC (ptecee. 
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Those simple lines flowed with an earnest 
wish, 40 

Though but a doubting hope, that they 
might serve 

Fitly to guard the precious dust of him 
Whose virtues called them forth. That 
aim is missed; 

For much that truth most urgently re¬ 
quired 

Had from a faltering pen been asked in 
vain: 45 

Yet, haply, on the printed page received, 
The imperfect record, there, may stand 
unblamed 

As long as verse of mine shall breathe the 
air 

Of memory, or see the light of love. 

Thou wert a scorner of the fields, my 
Friend, 5 ° 

But more in show than truth; and from 
the fields, 

And from the mountains, to thy niral 
grave 

Transported, my soothed spirit hovers o’er 
Its green untrodden turf, and blowing 
flowers; 

And taking up a voice shall speak (tho’ 

stUl . 55 

Awed by the theme’s peculiar sanctity 
Which words less free presumed not even 
to touch) 

Of that fraternal love, whose heaven-lit 


Had been no Paradise; and eartli were 
now 

A waste where creatiu'es bearing human 
form, 

Dii'est of savage beasts, would roam in 
fear, 70 

Joyless and comfortless. Our days glide 
on; 

And let him grieve who cannot choose 
but grieve 

That he hath been an Elm without his Vi ne, 
And her bright dower of clustering chari¬ 
ties, 

That, round his trunk and branches, 
might have clung 75 

Enriching and adorning. Unto thee. 

Not so enriched, not so adorned, to thee 
Was given (say rather thou of later birth 
Wert given to her) a Sister—’tis a word 
Timidly uttered, for she livest the meek, 
Tlie self-restraining, and the ever-kind; 81 
In whom thy reason and intelligent heart 
Found—for all interests, hopes, and tender 
cares, 

All softening, humanising, hallowing 
lowers. 

Whether withheld, or for her sake un¬ 
sought— 85 

More than suflicient recompense ! 

Her love 

(What weakness prompts the voice to tell 
it here?) 

Was as the love of mothei's; and when 


lamp 

From infancy, through manhood, to the 
last 

Of threescore years, and to thy latest 

hour, ^ 

Burnt on with ever-strengthening,light, 

enshrined 

Within thy bosom. 

“Wonderful” hath been 

The love established between man and 
“Passing the love of women;” and be¬ 


tween 

Man and his help-mate in fast wedlock 

joined ^5 

Through God, is raised a spirit and soul 

of love ^ 

Without whose blissful influence Paradise 


years. 

Lifting the boy to man’s estate, had called 
The long-protected to assume the part 90 
Of a protector, the first filial tie 
Was undissolved; and, in or out of sight, 
Remained imperishably interwoven 
With life itself. Thus, ’mid a shifting 
world. 

Did they together testify of time 95 
And season’s difference—a double tree 
With two collateral stems sprung from 

one root; , . , 

Such were they—such thro’ life they mivht 

have been 

In union, in partition only such; 
Othenvise >vTOUght the will of the Most 

High; 

Yet, thro’ all visitations and all trials, 

XJ 3 
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tlioy were faithful; like two vessels 
launched 

From the same beach one ocean to explore 
^\’itll mutual lielp, and sailing—to their 
league 

True, as itu’xorable winds, (*r bars 105 
Floating ftr fixed of jKdar ice, allow. 

I’.ut tuin \\i‘ ratluT, let my spirit turn 
NN'itli thine, () silent anil invisible Friend ! 
To those dear intervals, nor rare nor brief, 
\\*hen reunited, and bj choice withdrawn 
From miscellaneous camverse, ye were 
taught 111 

That theremendn'anceof foregone (listix 
And the ^^■orse fear of future ill (whiclioft 
l)oth hang around it, as a sickly cliild 
I’^lKin its mother) may Ik* both alike 115 


Along a Uare and oiien valley. 

The Ettrick Sliepherd was my guide. 

When hust along its banks I wandered, 5 
j Through groves tliat had begun to shed 
■ Their golden leaves upon the j>athwnys» 
iVfy stops the Bordcr-iuinstrel led. 

Tlie mighty Minsti'el bi-cathes no longer, 
'Mid mouldering ruins low lie lies; lO 
And deatli uixni the braes of Yarrow’, 
lias closed the 8hepherd*i>oet's eyes: 

Kor b.as the rolling year twice measured, 
i From sign to sign, its steadfast course, 
i Since every mortal iK>wer of Coleridge 15 
Was frozen at its man cllous source ; 

The rapt One, of the gixUiko forehead, 

' Tlie heaven-eyed creature sleei>s in earth: 


Disarmed of power to unsettle present 
good 


.\nd LainK the fixdie and the gentle, 

Has vanished from his lonely hearth. 20 


So prized, and things inward and outward 
lield 

III such an even balanee, that tlie lieart 
Acknowledges Gotl's grace, liis mercy 
feels. 

And ill its doptli of gratitude is still. 120 
() gift divine of quiet scquesti-ation ! 


Like clouds that rake tho mouiitaiu-suiu* 
mits, 

Or waves that owu uo curbing hand. 

How fast has brotlior followed brother, 
Fi-om sunshine to the sunless land ! 

Yet I, whose lids from infant slumber 25 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 


The liennit, exercised in prayer and 
praise. 

And feeding daily on the ho|)e of ii(*aven, 
Is hapjiy in his vow, and fondly cleaves 
To life-long singleness; but happier far 
^^’as to your souls, and, to the thoughts 
of (dhers, 126 

A thousand times more beautiful ap- 
)M*ared, 

Your loneliness. The saeiXHl tie 
Is l)roken ; yet wliy grieve? for Time but 
holds 

llismoieti’ in trust, till Joy shall lead 130 
To the I (lest world wlieix) porting is un¬ 
known. 

XVI. 

EXTEMPORE EFFUSION UPON THE 
DEATH OF JAMES HOGG. 

Nevember, Has.—Publiiihod Deecin- 
biT 12, 18W {ThA AUiCnmum) ', C(l, 1887.) 

NV'iikn fii-st, descending fi'om the nuHn- 
lands, 

I saw the Stream of Yarrow glide 


A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
■‘Who next will drop and disappear?” 

Our hauglity life is crowned with dark* 

lU'SS. 

Like London w ith its ow n hlaek w ivath. 
On w hich with thee, O Crabbe ! forth- 
looking, 31 

I gazed from IIami>stead's breezy heath. 

.\s if but yesterday departed. 

Thou too art gone Ix'fore; but why. 

O'er riiK* fruit, seasonably gatheivd, 35 
Should fmil survivors heave a sigh? 

Mourn rather for that holy Spirit, 

Sweet as the spring, as ocean dei'p; 

For Her who. 01*0 her summer faded, 

Has sunk into a breathless sleep. 40 

No more of old romantic sorrows, 

For slaughtered Youth or love-Ioin Maid! 
With shariXT grief is Yanow’ smitten. 
And Ettrick luoimis with her their Poet 
dead b 


t Sec Note, p W6. 
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XVII. 

INSCRIPTION 

FOR A MONOIENT IN CROSTHWAITE 
CHURCH, IN THE VALE OF KESWICK. 

[Composed 1843.—Published 1845.] 

Ye vales and hills whose beauty hither 
drew 

The poet’s steps, and fixed him here, on you 
His eyes have closed! And ye, lov’d 
books, no more 

Shall Southey feed upon your precious lore. 
To works that ne’er shall forfeit their 
reno^vn, 5 

Adding immortal labours of his own— 
Whether he traced historic truth, with zeal 
For the State’s guidance, or the Church’s 
weal. 


Or Fancy, disciplined by studious art. 

Inform’d his pen, or \visdom of the 
heart. 

Or judgments sanctioned in the Patriot’s 
mind 1 1 

By reverence for the rights of all man¬ 
kind. 

Wide were his aims, yet in no human 
breast 

Could private feelings meet for holier 
rest. 

His joys, his griefs, have vanished like 
a cloud 15 

From Skiddaw’s top; but he to heaven 
was vowed 

Through his industrious life, and Christian 
faith 

Calmed in his soul the fear of change and 
death. 


ODE. 

f 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF 

EARLY CHILDHOOD. 

The Child Is father of the Man; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

[Composed 1803 (? 1802 )- 1806 .—Published 1807.] 


I. 

Thebe was a time when meadow, grove, 
and stream, 

The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light. 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it hath been of yore; 
Turn wheresoe’er I may. 

By night or day. 

The things which I have seen I now can 
see no more. 


11 . 

The Rainbow comes and goes, ic 
And lovely is the Rose, 

The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are 

bare, w’S/; 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair; 15 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath past away a glory from 

the earth. 
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III. 


Xow, wliile tlie birds thus sin^ a joj'ous 
son^'. 

And wink* t}ie 5’oung lambs bouiul 20 
As to the tabor's sound. 


A single Field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them siwak of something that is 
gone: 

The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale rej^eat: 55 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 




T«) me alone there came a thovjglit of Where is it now, the glory and the dream , 
grief: 

A tinndy utterance gave that thought V. 

relief, _ 0\ir birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: , 

Anri I again am .strong : The JSi>ul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 

The cataracts Idow their trumpets from , Hath had elsewhere its setting, 60 

the steep; 25 And cometh from afar; 

No more shall grief of mine the season Not in entire forgetfidness, 

wrong; { And not in \ittcr nakedness, 

I hear the Pxhws t}irt)\jgh the motmtains But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
throng, ()V5»-^]^^^rom God, who is our home: 65 

.The Winds come to me from tho Helds t»f Heaven lies about us in our infancy 

sleep. Shades of the prison-house begin to close 


>4 


wrong; 


I sleep, 

C And all the earth is gay ; 

Land and sea 30 

Give themselves up to jollity. 

And with tho lieart of May 
Doth every Bea.st keep holiday 
Thou Child of Joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, 
thou happy Shophenbboy ! 35 


IV. 


I jxm the growing Boy, 

30 But He Ix'holds the light, and whence it 
’ flows, 

He sees it in his joy ; 70 

Tlu’ Yo»it h, who daily farther from the east 
Mti.st travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
35 Is on his way attende<l; 

\t length the Man perceives it die away, 
.Viul fade into the light of C5ommon day, 76 


y Thu heavens laugh with you in your Yearnings sho 

kind, 


Ye bless<>d Creat\ires, I have heard the 

call 

A't? tt» each otlier make ; I see 


VI. 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her 


own; 


hath in her own nat\iral 


My lu'art is at your festival, 
jV- ^ .My head hath its et)ru»al, 40 

i lie fuliievs nf your bli.ss, 1 feel—I feel it 
^ all. 


Oil evil day ! if I w»‘ro sullen 
W hile Karth herself is aiKu ning, 
This sweet Mayui^orniiig, 


' And, even with something of a Mother’s 
•40 mind. 

And no unworthy aim, 80 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make lier Foster-child, her Inmate 
I Man. 

! Forget tho glories ho hath known, 

45 1 And that imjH'rial palace whence he came. 


U>‘" 


And the Childi'en are eiilling 45 And that imjx'rial palace whence he came. 
()n ever3' side. 

In a thousand valk\vs far and \vi»le, 

bresh flowei-s; wliile the sun shines Behold the Child among liis new-born 


warm, 


blisses, 


.\ml the Balx^ leaps np on bis Mother's A six years' Darling of a pigmj' size! 

arm :— See, where *inid work of his 03 vn hand ho 


1 hc*ar, T lu-ar, with joy I hear ! 50 


lies. 


— But therea Tree, of many, one, \ Fretted by sitllies of his mother's kisses, 





•Xk.u^ ^ 

» Ob^- 


i/yj 
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his tiumoroiis 
:)\vn to Daisied 


t 

With light upon him from his fathers 
. eyes! , 

See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 1 
Some fragment from his dream of human 
life, 91 ' 

Shaped by himself with newly-learned art; , 
A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral; 

And this hath now his heart, 95 
And unto this he frames his song : : 
Then will he fit his tongue 1 

To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; ; 

But it will not be long ! 

Ere this be thrown aside, 100 | 

And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part; 

Fillin" from time to time his ‘’humorous ' 

' stage” V 

With all the Persons, down ^ palsied 

That Life brings with her in her equipage; 
As if his whole vocation jo6 

Were endless iimtation. ^ 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Tliy Soul'S immensity; 

Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost 

■ *, 11-'? 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind. 

That, deaf and silent, i-ead'st the eternal 

deep, . 

Haunted for ever by the eternal mind,— 
Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest, 115 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the 
grave; 

Thou, over whom thy Inimortalit3 
Broods Uke the Day, a Master o er a Slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by ; 120 
[To whom the gi ave 

Is but a lonely bed without the sense or 
sight 

Of day or the warm light, 

A place of thought where we in waiting 

lie; ^3 


Thou little Child, yet glorious in the 
might 125 

Of heaven-born freedom on thj’ being's 
height, 

Wliy with such eai'uest pains dost thou 
provoke 

The years to bring the inevitable yoke. 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at 
strife ? 

Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly 
freight, 130 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ! 

rpSkx. 

O joy ! that in our embei's C ^ 
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1 Found in edd. 1807 and 1815: omitted from 
ed. 1820 and all subsequent Issues in conse(iuence 
of Coleridge’s adverse criticism. See Bicj/aplua 
Literaria, chap. sxii. Ed. 


What was so fugitive ! 

The thought of our past years in me doth 
breed tn-o-vaT' 

Peri)etual benediction: notiiid^ed 
For that which, is most worthy to bo 
blest; 

Delight and liberty, the simple creed 140 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 

With new-fledged hoi>e still fluttering in 
his breast:— Tka. 

Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise 
But for tliose obstinate questionings ^ 
Of sense and outward things \ 146 Tu^ 

, Fallings from us, vanishings; ^ ^ 

Blank misgivings of a Creature ^ k 

Moving about in worlds not realised,’ * 

High instincts before which our mortal 
V. Kature 

Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised: 

But for those first affections 
Tho.se shaduwj' recollections, 

\Miich, be they what they maj', 154 
Are j et the fountain-light of all our daj, 

; Are yet a master-light of all our seeing , 
j Uphold us, cherish, and have power 

j to make 

; Our noisy years seem moments in the 

being 

! Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 

I To perish never: 160 

■\Much neither listlessness nor mad en- 
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Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity witli joy, 

Can utterly alx>lish or destroy ! 

lienee in a season of calm weather 

TIioukIi inland far we lx*, 166 

( 3 ur Souls have sijfht of that iinnn)rtal 
sea 

Which brouKlit us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thitiier. 

And see the Clnldren si>ort upon tlie 
shore, 170 

And hear the mighty waU'rs rolling ever¬ 
more. 

X. 

Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyovis 
song ! 

And let the yoking Lamlis l)ound 
1 As to the tal>or'R sound ! 

^Ve in thought will join your throng^ 175 

Yo tfiat pipe and yo tliat plaj’. 

Ye that through your hearts to¬ 
day 

Feel the gladness of the May ! 
What though the radiance wliicli was 
once so bright ^ 

Be now for over taken from my sight, 180 
Tliough nothing can bring back the 
hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the 
flower; 

We will grieve not, rather find 
4 Strength in what remains behind ; 

In tlie prinjpl sympathy 185 

Which having Ix'en must ever be; 


In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through 
death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind.. 

V V- 

XI. 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, 
and Groves, 191 

Forebode not any severing of our loves! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your 
might: 

I only have relinquished one delight 

To live lx‘neath your more habitual sway. 

I love tlie Bnx)ks which down their 
channels fret, 196 

Kven more than when I tripjxd lightly 
as they; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 

Is lovely yet; 

The Clouds that gather round the setting 


sun 


200 


Do take a sober colouriiig from an eye 

That hath kept watch o’er man’s mor¬ 
tality ; 

Another mco hath Ixvn, and other palms 
are won. 

Thanks to the human heart by which we 
live. 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and 
fears, 205 

f o mo the meanest flower that blows con 
give 

houghts that do often lie too deep for 
tears. 
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REPRINTED FROM THE QUARTO OF 1793. 


An Evening Walk. An Epistle; in Verse. Addressed to a Young 
Lady, from the Lakes of the North of England. By W. Words¬ 
worth, B.A., of St. John’s, Cambridge. London : Printed for 
J. Johnson, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1793. 

ARGUMENT. 

«;ket(;h Of the Lakes.-Author’s Regret of his Youth passed amongst them.-Short dc- 
? C ofCn -C^c Sccnc.-Noontidc Retreat-Precipice and Sloping Lights.-Faec of 
^riptlon of N . Faini. and the Cock.-Slate Quarry.-Sun 5 et.-Superstition 

r^nntrv connect^ with that Momont.-Swana-Femalc Beggur.-Twilight Objects.-T\vl. 

UghtSouat-Cste-Lth^^^ 

Lead.s to her bridge, rude church, and 
cottag’d grounds, 

Her rocky sheepwalks, and her woodkud 

bounds; ^ 

Where, bosom’d deep, the sliy Wmander- 

>Mid clust’ring isles, and holly-spnnkl’d 
steeps; 

Where twilight glens endear my Esth- 
waite’s shore, ^5 

And memory of departed pleasures, more. 

Fair scenes! with other eyes, than once, 

I gaze, . 

The ever-varying charm your round dis- 

T^l fLVfl, 

Thau when, erewhile, I taught, ‘ a happy 

child,” , , 

The echoes of your rocks my carols 

wild: ^ 


FAR from my dearest Mend, ’tis mine to 

Thro’ bare grey deU. high wood, and pas- 

toral cove; _ . 

His wizard course where hoary Derwent 

Thro’ oraggs, and forest glooms, and open- 

ing lakes, , 

Staying his silent waves, to hear the 

That stuL the tremulous cliffs of high 

Lodore: . 

Where silver rocks the savage prospect 

Of gianr^yews that frown on Rydale’s 

Wliere peace to Grasmere s lonely island 

Xo wiUo^ hedgerows, and to emerald 
meads; 


. The Errata of th^e p^J^'o^nhaUaha 

3 These lines are only applicable to the miaa i 
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Tijen did no t*bb of chearfnlness demand 
.<ad tides of joy from Melanclioly's hand; 
In youtli's wild eye the livelong day was 
bright. 

The sun at morning, and the stars of 
night, 

Alike, when fii-st the vales the bittern 
tills, 25 

Or tlu‘ Hi*st wiyxlcoeks * roam'd the moon- 
light hills. 

Return I>eligl»ts! with whom niy road 
begun, 

W'lien Life rear'd lawgliing up her nu»rn- 
ing sun ; 

W'lienTransjKu t kiss'd away ini'april tear, 
'’Itoeking lus in a dream the twlions 
year;” 30 | 

When link'd with tlioughtless Mirth I 
eour.s’d tin* plain. 

And liope itself was all T knew of pain. 
lAn* then, ev’n them, the little heart would 
lK*at 

At tiine.s while young Content forsotik 
her seat, 

And wild Impatience, panting npwaixl, i 
show’d 35 

Where tipp'd with gold the mountain- 
summits glow'd, 

Alas ! the idle tale of man is found 
l)e(>icted in tlie dial's moral itnmd ; 

With llojK' Reflexion blends her social 
rajs 

'J’o gihl tlio total tablet of i»is days; 

Yet still, tile sport of some malignant ' 
I*ow’r, I 

He knows l)ut from its .shade the piv.sent 
hour. 

AN'Iule, Memory at my .side, T wander heiv, 
►Starts at the simjilost siglit tli' unhidden i 
tear, 44 ! 

A form discover'd at the well-known seat, ^ 
A .spot, that angles at the rivMet's fivt, 

Tlic ray the cot of morning trav'ling nigh. 
Ami sail tliat glides tlie well-known aldei's 



• In tlio ln-mltinlng of winter, these mountains. 
In the luoonllght nights, arc covcn^l with tm- 
iiiense 4|u>intltte.s of wooiloiK'ks: which, in tlie 
dark niglits. retire into the wixxis. 


But why, ungrateful, dwell on idle pain? 
To shew her yet some joys to me remain, 
Saj', will my friend, with soft affection’sear, 
The history of a ixiet's ev’ning hear? 

Wlien, in the south, the wan noon brood¬ 
ing still. 

Breath'd a pale steam around the glaring 
hill. 

And shades of deep enibattl’d clouds were 
seen 55 

SlKitting the northern cliffs with lights 
Ix'twtKMi; 

Gazing the tempting shades to them 
deny'd, 

When stootl the shorten'd herds amid the 
tide. 

\N’lieit*, from tlie Igxrren wall's unshelter'd 
end, 

Long mils into tiie shallow lake extend ; 
When schoolboys stretch’d their length 
uiK>n the gretm 61 

And ixmnd tlie liumming elm, a glimmei- 
ing st-ene! 

In the brown park, in flocks the troubl'd 
deer 

Shook tlie still twinkling tail and glanc¬ 
ing ear; 

^^'ilen homes in the wall-girt intake- 
.stood, 65 

I'nshaded, eying far lx*low, the flood, 
CroiuUxl liehind the .swain, in mute di>- 
tmss. 

With forward neck the closing gate to 

pres.'i; 

And long, nith wistful gaze, his walk 
sur\ ey'd 

Till tlii)j>'d his pathway in the river 
shade; 70 

—Then Quiet led me up the huddling rill, 
Brigiit'ning with water-breaks the soui- 
hums gill *; 

To whom, while thick alnn e the bn\nches 
close. 

In dark brown bason its wild waves re* 

IH'se, 

2 Tlie \vonl lufate* L kx-al, and slgiilflcs a 
tuountain-iiielo>uix'. 

s Olll 1^ aho. 1 Ih'IIcyo. a term confiiKsi to thb 
eomitrj-. Olon, gill, and tiluglo, have the isame 
meaning. 
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Inverted shrubs, and moss of darkest 
green, 75 

Cling from the rocks, with pale wood- 
weeds between; 

Save that, atop, the subtle sunbeams 
shine, 

On wither'd briars that o’er the craggs 
recline; 

Sole light admitted liere, a small cascade, 
Illumes with sparkling foam the Uvilight 

shade. ^ 

Beyond, along the visto of the brook, 
Where antique roots its bustling path 
o'erlook, 

The eye reposes on a secret bridge ^ 

Half grey, half shagg’d with ivy to its 

ridge. 

—Sweet rill, farewel! To-morrow’s noon 
again, 

Shall hide me wooing long thy wildwood 

But now the sun has gain’d his western 
road, 

And eve’s mild hour invites my steps 
abroad. 


^^'hile, near the midway cliff, the silver’d 
kite 

In many a whistling circle wheels her 

flight; , ^ 

Slant wat’ry lights, from parting clouds 

a-pace. 

Travel along the precipice’s base; 
Chearing its naked waste of scatter d 

stone , 

By Ij'chens grey, and scanty moss oer- 

grorni, 

Where scarce the foxglove i)eei>s, ana 
thistle’s beard, 95 

And desert stoue-cliat, all day long, is 

heard. 


How pleasant, as the yellowing sun de- 
clines, 

And with long rays and shades the land¬ 
scape shines; 


1 The reader, who has made the tour of this 
countn'. will recognize in this description the 
features which characterize the lower waterfall 

ill the ganleus of Rydalc. 


To mark the birches’ stems all golden 
light, 

That lit the dark slant woods with silvery 
white! loo 

The willows weeping trees, that twink¬ 
ling hoar, 

Glanc’d oft upturn'd along the breezy 
shore. 

Low bending o'er the colour’d water, fold 

Their moveless boughs and leaves like 
threads of gold; 

The skiffs with naked masts at anchor 
laid, 105 

Before the boat-house peeping thro’ the 
shade; 

Th’ unwearied glance of woodman’s echo'd 
stroke; 

And curling from the trees the cottage 
smoke. 


Their panniefd train a groupe of potters 
goad, 

Winding from side to side up the steep 
road; 

The peasant from yon cliff of fearful edge 

Shot, down the headlong pathw'ay darts 
his sledge; 

Bright beams the lonely mountain horse 
illume, 

Feeding’mid purple heath, “green rings 2,” 
and broom; 

While the sharp slope the slacken’d team 
confounds, ' **5 

Downward 3 the pond’roiis timber-w’ain 

resounds; 

Beside their sheltering cross ■* of wall, the 
flock 

Feeds on in light, nor thinks of winter s 
s^oolv * 

In foamy breaks the rill, w'ith merry 


song. 

Dash’d down the rough rock, lightly leaps 
along; _ 

2 “ Vivid rings of green." Greenwood's Poem 

5 “ Down^the rough slope the pond'i-ous waggon 

rings.” Beattie. 

4 These rude structures, to protect the flocks, 
are frequent in this country: the traveller maj 
recount one in Withbume, another upon W hm- 

latter. 
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From lone;<ome chapel at the mountain's . Some, dim between tli’ aei'oal cliffs de¬ 
fect, I scrj’‘d. 

Three humble l)ells their rustic chime 


r«‘peat; ' 

Sounds fix^m tlie water-side thehamnicrM 
boat; 

-Vnd blasted quarry thtmdei-s la.-ard re¬ 
mote. I 

I 

Ev’n here, amid tl>e sweep of endless 
W(X)d.s 125 ' 

Blue pomp of lakes, higli clilfs and fall- ■ 
in^^ floods, ; 

Not undelii'htful are the simplest charms 
Found l>y the verdant dcK)r of motintain 
farjus. 

Sweetly* ferocious round liisnativewalks. 
Gaz'd by his sister-wives, the monarch 
stalks; 130 

Spur clad Ins iutvo\is feet, and firm his 
tread, 

A crest of purple tojw his warrior head. 
Bright sparks his black and hayffard eye¬ 
ball hurls 

Afar, his tail ho closes and unfurls; 

Whoso state, like pine-trees, waving' to 
and fro, 135 

Droops, and o't*r can(q)ies his retral brow, 
On tiptoe rear’d he blows Ins clarion 
throat. 

Threaten’d by faintly answerinjf farms 
remote. 

BriKht’niuif the cliffs between whore 
sombnnis pine, 

And yew-trees o’er the silver rocks re¬ 
cline, 140 I 

I love to mark tho quaiTy's moving; trains, 
Dwarf pannier'd .steeds and men, and 
iiuinerotis wains: 

How busy the enorino\is hive within, 
While Echo dallies witli the various din ! 
JVtine, hanlly heard their chissel's cHnk- 
injr sound, 1.15 

Toil, small as lUKunies, in the if\ilph pro- 
f<umd; 

' •' DoUetneiitc ferwe.”—T asso. 

In this deseiiptlon ofUic cock,! rememl>cn'd a 
spirited one of tho Knmc animal lu the rAgricul- 
turc, ou Lcs Uc'orglqucs FnuH'olscs of M. Kos- 
suct. 


O'erwalk tlie viewless plank from side to 

side; 

Tljese by the pale-blue i-ocks that cease¬ 
less rin^r 

Glad from their airj’ baskets hang and 
•sing. 150 

Hung o'er a cloud, above the steep that 
real's 

It's edge all flame, the broad'ning sun 
appears; 

.\ long blue bar it's ipgis orb divides 
And breaks tlie spreading of it’s golden 
tidc.s; 

And now it touches on the purple steep 
That flings iiis sliadow on the pictur'd 
deep. 156 

Crass the calm lakes blue slmdes the cliffs 
aspire, 

Witli tow'rs and woods a “prospect all on 
fire 

Tho coves and secret ludlows thro' a ray 
Of fainter gold a purple gleam l>etray ; 
Tho gilded turf arrays in richer green 161 
Each HjH*ck t)f lawn the broken rocks 
Ix'tweeii; 

Deep yelUiw beams tho scatter'd Ixiles 
illume, 

Far in tho level fore.st's central gloom ; 
Waving his hat, tho shepherd in the vale 
Directs his winding dog the cliffs to scale. 
That, barking busy'mid the glittering rock^s 
Hunts, where he points, tho inUu'cepted 
tloc'ks; 

Wliere oaks o'erhang the road the radiancy 
sluH)ts 

On tawny earth, wild weeds, and twisted 
nmts; *7® 

Tlio Druid '* stones their lighted fimo un- 
fold. 

And all tho babbling bnx^ks are liquid 
goldj__ 

2 Xot far IVom Ru'ughton Is a Dnild monu¬ 
ment, of which 1 tie not recollect Uiat any tour 
Uosi'rlpllvc of this countr>* makes mention. Pef- 
1(0)18 this )HHMn may fall Into the hamls of sonM 
cniiouti imvcUcr, who lua)' Uiauk mo hu- Informing 
lilin, that up the DmUion, the river which foruM 
tho Kslnary at Itroi^ghton, luivy bo foiiuil t^vme of 
the most romantic scenery of these mouuUUna. 
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Slink ^ to a curve the day-star lessens 
still. 

Gives one bright glance, and sinks behind 
the hill. 


In these lone vales, if aught of faith may 
claim, 175 

Thin silver haii*s, and ancient hamlet 
fame; 

'NVhen up the hills, as now, retreats the 
light. 

Strange apparitions mock the village 
sight. 


A desperate form appeal's, that spurs his 
steed, 

Along the midway cliffs with violent 
speed; 180 

Unhurt pursues his lengthen’d flight, 
while all 

Attend, at every stretch, his headlong 
fall. 

Anon, in order mounts a gorgeous show 
Of horsemen shadows M-inding to and 
fro; 

And now the van is gilt noth evening s 

beam, ^^5 

The rear thro’ iron brown betrays a sullen 

gleam; 

Lost 2 gradual o’er the heights in pomp 

they go, , . . , 

While silent stands th’ admiring vale 

below; 

Till, but the lonely beacon all is fled. 
That tips with eve’s last gleam his spiry 

head. ^ 9 ° 

Now while the solemn evening Shadows 


sail* 

On red slow-waving pinions down the 
vale. 

And. fronting the bright west in stronger 

The oak its dark’ning boughs and foliage 
twines, 

I love beside the floiving lake to stray. 

Where winds the road along the secret 
bay; ^ 9 ^ 



1 From Thomson: see Scott’s Critical Essays. 

2 See a description of r.n appeaunnce of this 
kind in Clark’s “Suney of the Lakes,” accompa¬ 
nied with vouchers of its veracity that may amuse 

the reader. 


By rills that tumble down the. woody 
steeps. 

And run in transport to the dimpling 
deeps; 

Along tlie “wild meandering” shore to 
v’iew. 

Obsequious Grace the winding swan pur¬ 
sue. 200 

He swells his lifted chest, and backward 
flings 

His bridling neck between his tow’ring 
wings; 

Stately, and buniing in his pride, di¬ 
vides 

And glorying looks around, the silent 
tides : 

On as he floats, the silver’d waters glow, 
Proud of the varying arch and moveless 
form of snow. 206 

While tender Cares and mild domestic 
Loves, 

With furtive watch pursue her as she 
moves; 

The female with a meeker charm suc¬ 
ceeds, 

And her brown little ones around lier 
leads, 210 

Nibbling the water lilies as they pass, 

Or playing wanton with the floating 
gi’ass: 

She in a mother’s care, her beauty’s 
pride 

Forgets, unweary’d watching every side. 
She calls them near, and with affection 
sweet 215 

Alternately relieves their weary feet; 
Alternately^ they mount her back, and 
rest 

Close by her mantling wings’ embraces 
prest. 

Long may ye roam these hermit waves 
that sleep. 

In birch besprinkl’d cliffs embosom’d 
deep; 220 

These fairy holms untrodden, still, and 
green, 

^Vhose shades protect the hidden wave 
serene; _ 

3 Tins is a fact of which I have been an eye¬ 
witness. 
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Whence frajrr.ance scents the waters 
desart 

The violet, and the lily * of the vale ; 

Where, tho’ her far-off twilijrht ditty 
steal, 225 

Tliey not the trip of hannle^'^ milkmaid 
feel. 

Yon tuft conceals your home, yourcottaj;o 
l)ow’r. 

Fresh water rushes strew the verdant 
floor; 

Lonjf pfrass and willows form the woven 
wall. 

And Huinprs abo\o the rt>of the poplar 
tall. 230 

Theme issuing oft, unwieldly as ye 
stalk. 

Ye crush with Iwoad black feet your 
flow'ry walk; 

Safe from your door ye liear at bi'cezi' 
morn. 

The hound, the horse's tread, and melU)W 
horn ; 

At iH*ace inverted your lithe m-cks ye 
lave, 235 

M'ith the vrreen l)ottom strewinpr o'er the 
n ave; 

No ruder sound your desart haunts in¬ 
vades. 

Than watei-s dashing wild, or rocking 
shades. 

Ye ne'er, like hapless human wanderers, 
throw 

Your young tui winter's winding sheet of 
snow. 240 

Fair swan ! liy all a mother's joys can'ss'd, 

Hajily some wivtch has ey'd, and call'd 
thee hless'd; 

Who faint, and Ix'at by .summer’s breath¬ 
less ray, 

Hath dragg'd her bale's along this weary 
wa> : 

While arrt>wy hiv oxtortitjg feverish 
groans, ’ 245 

Shot stinging through her stark o'er- 
lalKMir’d bones. 


> Tlie Illy of the valley Is found in groat al>un- 
(luhco in the sinalier islainU of \Vlnanilerincrc. 


—With backward gaze, lock'd joints, and 
step of pain, 

Her seat scarce left, she strives, alas ! in 
vain. 

To teach their limbs along the burning 
road 

A few short steps to totter with their 
load, 250 

Shakes her inunb arm that slumbers with 
its weight. 

And eyes tlirough tears the mountain's 
shadeless height ; 

^Vnd bids her soldier come her woes to 
share, 

Ash'cp on BunkeFs charnel liill-afar; 

For lu»i)e's desertetl well why wistful 
look ? 255 

Chok'd is the pathway, and the pitcher 
broke. 

I see her nt»w, deny'd to lay her head. 

On cold bhie nights, in hut or straw-built 
she<I; 

Turn to a silent smile their sleei)y cry, 
liy t>ointing to a sliooting star on bigli: 

T liear, while in tlie forest depth he sees. 
The Miion’s li.x'd gaze betwet'n the ojicn- 
ing tribes 

In biwkon sounds her elder grief demand, 
And skywarvl lift, like one that prays, his 
linnd. 

If, in that country, where he dwells 
afar, 265 

His father views that gCKxk that kindly 
star; 

—Ah me! all light is mute amid the 
gUx»m, 

The intenunar cavern of the tomb. 
—When low-hung clouds each star of 
summer hide. 

And tirv'less are the valleys far and 
wide, 270 

Whore the bnx>k brawls along the iminful 
road, 

Dui'k with bat hauntcxl ashes stretching 
brvmd. 

The distant cUx’k forgot, and chilling dew. 
Pleas'd thix»' tho dusk their breaking 
smiles to view. 


• Sultstltutod 111 Kn-ata for the woixls of the 
text-Mlndcn's charnel plain.”—E d. 
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Oft has she taught them on her lap to play 
Delighted, with the glow-worm's harm¬ 
less ray 276 

Toss'd light from hand to liand; while 
on the ground 

Small circles of green radiance gleam 
around. 

Oh! when the bitter showers her path 
assail, 

And roars between the hills the torrent 
gale, 280 

—No more her breath can thaw their 
fingers cold, 

Their frozen arms her neck no more can 
fold: 

Scarce heard, their chattering lips her 
shoulder chill. 

And her cold back their colder bosoms 
thrill; 

All blind she wilders o’er the lightless 
heath, 285 

Led by Fear’s cold wet hand, and dogg’d 
by Death; 

Death, as she turns her neck the kiss to 
seek, 

Breaks off the dreadful kiss with angry 
shriek. 

Snatch’d from her shoulder with despair¬ 
ing moan, 

She clasps them at that dim-seen roofless 

stone.— ^ 9 ® 

“ Now ruthless Tempest launch thy dead¬ 
liest dart! 

Fall fires—but let us perish heart to 
heart.” 

Weak roof a cow’ring fonn two babes to 

shield, . 

And faint the fire a dying heart can yield; 
Press the sad kiss, fond mother! vainly 

fears -.u 

Thy flooded cheek to wet them with its 

Soon shaU the Light’ning hold before thy 

, 1. • • 

His torch, and shew them slumbering in 
their bed, 

No tears can chill them, and no bosom 

warms, ^ 

Thy breast their death-bed, coffin d in 

thine arms. 3 °® 


Sweet are the sounds that mingle fyom 
afar, 

Heard by calm lakes, as peeps the folding 
star, 

Where the duck dabbles ’mid the rustling 
sedge, 

And feeding pike starts from the water^s 
edge. 

Or the swan stirs the reeds, his neck and 
bill 305 

Wetting, that drip upon the water still; 

And heron, as resounds the trodden shore, 

Shoots upward, darting his long neck 
before. 

Wliile, by the scene compos’d, the breast 
subsides, 

Nought wakens or disturbs it’s tranquil 
tides; 310 

Nought but the char that for the may-fly 
leaps. 

And breaks the mirror of the circling 
deeps; 

Or clock, that blind against the wanderer 
bom. 

Drops at his feet, and stills his droning 
horn. 

—The whistling swain that plods his ring¬ 
ing way 315 

Where the slow waggon winds along the 
bay; 

The sugh ^ of swallow flocks that twitter¬ 
ing sweep. 

The solemn curfew swinging long and 
deep; 

The talking boat that moves with pensive 
sound. 

Or drops his anchor down \nth plunge 
profound; ^® 

Of boys that bathe remote the faint 
uproar, 

And restless piper wearsdng out the shore; 

These all to swell the village murmurs 
• blend. 

That soften'd from the water-head 
descend. 


1 “Sugh" a Scotch word, expressive, as Mr. 
Gilpin explains it, of the sound of the motiou 
of a stick through the air, or of the wind passing 
through the trees. See Bum’s Cotter’s Saturday 

Night 
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While in sweet cadence rising small and 
still 325 

Tlie far-otf minstrels of the haunted hill, 
As the last bleating of the fold expires, 
Tune in tlie mountain dells their water 
lyres. 

Now with religious awe the farewell light 
Blends with the solemn colouring of the 
night: 330 

^ivlid groves of clouds that crest the moun¬ 
tain's l)row. 

And round the West’s proud lodge tlieir 
shadows throw. 

Like l^na^ shining on her gloomy way. 
The half seen form of Twilight roams 
astray; 

Thence, from thrt'O paB* loopholes mild 
and small, 335 

Slow lights nixm the lake’s still Imsom 
fall. 

Beyond the mountain's giant reacli that 
hides 

In deep determin’d gloom his subject 
tides. 

—'Mid the dark steeps repose the shadowy 
sti'eams, 

As toueli'd with dawning moonlight’s 
hoary gleams, 340 

Long streaks of fairy light the wave 
illume 

With bordering linesof intervening gloom, 
Soft o’er the surface creep the lustres pale 
Tracking with silvering path the change¬ 
ful gale. 

—'Tis restless magic all; at once the 
bright 345 

Breaks on tlio shade, the shade upon tlie 
light, 

Fair Spirits are abroad; in sportive chase 
Brushing with lucid wands the water’s 
face, 

^\’’lnle music ste.aliiig round the glimmer¬ 
ing deeps 

Charms tlie tall circle of th’ enchanted 
steeps. 350 


> AlhuUng U> tliLn pjissagt' of Spenser— 

“Her angel fact' 
Ah the great eye of Heaven shtnctl brlglit. 
Ami iniulo a sunshhu' In that slunly place." 


—As thro' th’ astonish’d woods the notes 
ascend. 

The mountain streams their rising song 
suspend; 

Below Eve's listening Star the sheep wollt 
stills 

It's drowsy tiiiklings on th’ attentive 
hills; 

The milkmaid stops her ballad, and her 

priil 355 

Stays it's low murmur in th' inibreathing 
vale; 

No night-duck clamours for his wilder’d 
mate. 

Aw'd, while below the Genii hold their 
state. 

—The pt)mp is fled, and mute the won* 
drous strains, 

No M'rack of all the pageant scene re¬ 
mains, 360 

Bo- vanish thosefairSliadows, human joys. 
But Death alone their vain regret de¬ 
stroys. 

Unheeded Night has ovei'conie the vales, 
On the dark earth the bath'd vision fails, 
If i>eep between the clouds a star on 

high. 365 

There turns for glad reixiso the weary 
eye; 

The latest lingerer of the foreet train, 

The lone block fir. forsakes the faded 
plain; 

Last evening sight, the c'ottage smoke no 
inoiv, 

Lc»st ill the deeix'n’d darkness, glimmers 
hoar; 370 

High towering from the sullen dark-brown 
mere, 

Like a black wall, the mountain steepe 

ajiiH'ar, 

Thence rod from different heights with 
restless gleam 

Small cottage lights aci'oss the water 
stream, 

Nought else of man or life remains be¬ 
hind 375 

To call fix'iii other worlds the wilder'd 
mind. 


• So break those glUtcrlog shadows, human Joja* 

YOVNO. 
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Till poui-s the wakeful bird her solemn 
strains 

Heard ^ by the night-calm of the wat'ry 
plains. 

_Ko purple prospects now the mind 

employ ; 

Glowing in golden sunset tints of joy, 380 
But o’er the sooth’d accordant heart we 
feel 

A sympathetic twilight slowdy steal, 

And e^■er, as we fondly muse, we find 
The soft gloom deepening on the tranquil 
mind. i 

Stay! pensive, sadly-pleasing visions, , 
stay! 385 

Ah no ! as fades the vale, they fade away. 
Yet still the tender, vacant gloom re- j 

mains, 1 

Still the cold cheek its shuddering tear 
retains. 

The bird, with fading light \vho ceas’d to ; 
thread 

Silent the hedge or steaming rivulets 
bed, 390 : 

From his grey re-appearing tower shall 
soon 

Salute with boding note the rising moon, 
Frosting with hoary light the pearly 
ground, 

And iwuring deeper blue to Others 
bound; 

Rejoic’d her solemn pomp of clouds to 

fold 395 

In robes of azure, fleecy white, and gold, 
While rose and poppy, as the glow->vorm 
fades, 

Checquer with paler red the thicket shades. 
Now o’er the eastern hill, where Dark- j 

ness broods I 

O er all its vanish'd dells, and lawns, and ; 

w'oods . 400 

Where but a mass of shade the sight can 

* 

She lifts in silence up her lovely face: 
Above the gloomy valley flings her hght, 
Far to the western slopes w'lth hamlets j 

w'hite; ! 


1 “ Charming the night-calm with her powerful 
song.” A line of one of our older poets. 


And grives, where woods the checquer’d 
upland strew, 405 

To the green corn of summer autumn’s hue. 

Thus Hope, first pouring from her 
blessed horn 

Her dawn, far lovelier than the Moon’s 
own morn; 

’Till higher mounted, strives in vain to 
ehear 

The weary hills, imiiervious, black’ning 
near; 410 

—Yet does she still, undaunted, throw' the 
while 

On darling spots remote her tempting 
smile. 

—Ev‘n now she decks for me a distant 
scene, 

(For dark and broad the gulph of time 
betw'een) 

Gilding that cottage wdth her fondest ray, 
(Sole bourn, sole wish, sole object of my 
way; 416 

How’ fair it’s law’n and silvery w'oods 
appear! 

How sweet it’s streamlet murmurs in mine 
ear!) 

^^^le^e we, my friend, to golden days 
shall rise, 

’Till our small share of hardly-paining sighs 
(For sighs will ever trouble human breath) 
Creep hush’d into the tranquil breast of 
Death. 

But now tlie clear-bright Moon her 
zenith gains. 

And rimy without speck extend the 
plains; 

The deepest dell the mountain’s breast 
displays, 4^5 

Scarce hides a shadow' from her searching 


From the dark-blue “faint silvery threads 
divide 

The hills, while gleams below the azure 
tide; 

The scene is waken’d, yet its i)eace un¬ 
broke, . 

Bv silver'd WTeaths of quiet charcoal 

smoke, *^ 3 ° 

That, o’er the ruins of the fallen wood, 
Steal down the hills, and spread along 
the flood. 
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The sonjr of mountain ?>treain.s \inhear(l by 
(lay, 

Now hardly lieard, bej^uiles my home¬ 
ward way. 

All air hs as the sleeping: water, still, 435 
List’ninj^ th’ aereal music of the hill, 
J>roke only by the slow clock tolling deep, 
Or shout that wakes the ferry-man from 
sleep, 

t^)on follow’d by his hollow-parting oar. 
And echo’d hoof approaching the far 
shore; 440 


Sound of clos’d gate, a'^ross the water 
born. 

Hurrying the feeding hare thro’ rustling 
com; 

The tremulous sob of the complaining 
owl; 

And at long intervals the mill-dog’s 
howl; 

The distant forge's swinging thump pro¬ 
found ; 445 

Or yell in the deep woods of lonely 
hound. 
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to the rev. ROBERT JONES, FELLOW 

OF ST. John’s college, Cambridge. 

Dear Sir, —However desirous I might 
have been of giving you proofs of the 
high place you hold in my esteem, I should 
have been cautious of wounding your deli¬ 
cacy by thus publicly addressing you, 
had not the circumstance of my hanng 
accompanied you amongst the Alps, seem¬ 
ed to give this dedication a propriety 
sufficient to do away any scruples which 
your modesty might othen^Tse have sug¬ 
gested. 

In inscribing this little work to you 
I consult my heart. You know well how 
great is the difference between two com¬ 
panions lolling in a i) 09 t chaise, and two 
travellers plodding slowly along the road, 
side by side, each with his little knapsack 
of necessaries upon his shoulders. How 
much more of heart between the two 
latter! 

I am happy in being conscious I shall 
have one reader who null approach the 
conclusion of these few pages >vith regret. 
You they mxist certainly interest, in re¬ 


minding you of moments to which you 
can hardly look back without a pleasure 
not the less dear from a shade of melan¬ 
choly. You will meet with few images 
without recollecting the spot where we 
observed them together, consequently, 
whatever is feeble in my design, or spirit¬ 
less in my colouring, will be amply sup¬ 
plied by your own memory. 

With still greater pi'opriety I might 
have inscribed to you a description of 
some of the features of your native moun¬ 
tains, through which we have wandered 
together, in the same manner, ^\^tll so 
much pleasure. But the sea-sunsets which 
give such splendour to the vale of Clwyd, 
Snowdon, the chair of Idris, the quiet 
village of Bethkelert, Menai and her 
druids, the Alpine steeps of the Conway, 
and the still more interesting windings 
of the %NTizard stream of the Dee remain 
yet untouched. Apprehensive that my 
pencil may never be exercised on these 
subjects, I cannot let slip this opportunity 
of thus publicly assuring you with how 
much affection and esteem, I am. Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient very humble servant. 
W. Wordsworth. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Hapjiiticss (if she hml iKJcn to \*e found on ' 
Eartli) amongst the C’liarms of Nature.—IMea- j 
s>irc« of the pedCMlrian Traveller.—Author 
eros.ses France to the Alps.—Present sUiU* of 
the Grande <’lmrtrcusc.~Ijake of Coma—Time, | 
Sunset.—Same Scene, Twilight.—Same Scene, 
Morning, Ifs Voluptuous Chnmeter; Ohl .Man 
and Forest Cottage .Muele.—River Tusj».—Via 
Mala and (irison (Jypsey.—Valley of Sckellencn* 
thal.—Dike of I rl.—Stonuy Sun.sel.—Chapel 
of William Tell.—Force of Locjil Emotion. ! 
CliainoLs Chaser.—View »»f the higher .\lps— i 
Manner of Life of a Swl.w Mountaineer Inter- 
spersc<l with ^■lcws of the higher .Alps.—Gold¬ 
en Age of the Al|k8-—Life ami Views conti¬ 
nued.—Ranz tlc.s Vaches, fainou.s Swiss Air.— 
Ahhey of Kinslcrllcn and it's IMlgrlni.s.—Valley 
of Chaniouny.—Mont Blanc.- Slavery of Savoy. 
—Influence of Liberty on Cottage Iljjpplncsa,— 
Franco.—Wish for the Extln^atlon of Slavery. 

—Conclush)n. 

Weiik tlioro, Im'Iow, a spot of lioly 
By Pain and hor Kad family nnfound. 

Sure, Nature’s GOD tliat s|)ot to man had 
kdv'n, 

Where inurmurinK rivers join tlic souk of 
ov’n; 

\Vhore fall.s the purple morning far and ! 

wide 5 

In flakes of liKht upon the mountain¬ 
side ; 

Where stimmer Suns in ocean sink to I 
rest, j 

Or moonliKht Upland lifts her hoary ' 
hreast; 

Where Sih-noe, on her nigdit of winfr, o'or- 
lirocsls 

Unfathom'd dells and undiscover'dwoods; 
Where rocks and proves the ix)wer of 
waters .shakes 11 

Tn cataracts, or sleeps in quiet lakes. 

1 »ut doubly pityinff Nature loves to show'r 
Soft on his woundetl heart her healing 
jK)w'r, 

Who plods o’er hills and vales his road 
forlorn, 15 

WooiiiR her varying charms from eve to 
morn. 

No sad vacthties his heart annoy. 

Blows not a Zephyr but it whispers 
j‘>y; 


For him lost flowers their idle sweets 
exhale; 

He ta.stes the meanest note that swells 
the gale; 20 

For him sod-seats the cottage-door adorn. 
And peeps the far-off spire, his evening 
Ixjurn ! 

Dear is the forest frowning o’er his head, 
And dear the green-sward to his velvet 
tread ; 

Moves there a cloiid o'er mid-day’s flaming 
eye ? 25 

Upwani he looks—and calls it hixury ; 
Kind Nat\ire's charities his steps attend, 

Tn every babbling brook be finds a friend, 
While chast'ning thoughts of sweetest 
\ise, Ix^stow’d 

By Wisdom, moralize his pensive road. 
Host of his welcome inn, the noon tide 
l)ow'r, 31 

To his spare meal ho colls the passing 
l>oor; 

He views the Sun uproar his golden fire. 

Or sink, with heart alive like Memnon's ‘ 
lyre ; 

Blesses the Moon that comes with kindest 

i»y 35 

To light him shaken by his viewless way. 
Withbashful fear no cottage children steal 
From him, a brother at the cottage meal, 

I lia humble looks no shy restraint impart. 
Around him plays at will the virgin licart. 
While !msus])ended wheels the village 
dance, 41 

The maitlena eye him with inquiring 

glance. 

Much wondering what sad stroke of craz¬ 
ing Caro 

Or desperate TjOvo could lead a wanderer 
there. 

I Me, lur'd by hope her sorrows to re- 

! move, 45 

heart, that could not much itself ap- 

I pn>ve, 

O’er Gallia’s wastes of corn dejecte<l led, 
Her- road elms rustling thin above my 
head. 

I » The lyre of Memnon Is rviwrtc^l to have eiuR- 
tc<l melancholy or eheorfiU tones, as It was touch* 
inI by the evening or morning nvya 
I There arc fhw |y?oplo whom U may bo neccs- 
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Or through her truant pathway’s native 
charms, 

By secret villages and lonely farms, 50 
To where the Alps, ascending white in 
air. 

Toy with the Sun, and glitter from afar. 

Ev’n now I sigh at hoary Chartreuse’ 
doom 

Weeping beneath his chill of mountain 
gloom. 

Where now is fled that Power whose frown 
severe 55 

Tam’d “sober Reason” till she crouch’d 
in fear ? 

That breath’d a death-like peace these-. 

woods around, | 

Broke only by th’ unvaried torrent’s 

sound, I 

Or prayer-bell by the dull cicada I 
drown’d. 

The cloister startles at the gleam of arms, 
And Blasphemy the shuddering fane 
alarms; 61 

Nod the cloud-piercing pines their troubl’d 
heads, 

Spires, rocks, and la^vns, a browner night 
o’erspreads. 

Strong terror checks the female peasant’s 
sighs. 

And start th’ astonish’d shades at female 
eyes. ^5 

The thundering tube the aged angler hear^ 
And swells the gfroaning torrent with his 
tears. 

From Bruno’s forest screams the frighted 

jay* 

And slow th’ insulted eagle wheels away. 
The cross with hideous laughter Demons 
mock, 70 

By angels ^ planted on the aereal rock. 
The “parting Grenius” sighs ^vith hollow 
breath 


Swelling the outcry dull, that long re¬ 
sounds 

Portentous, thro’ her old woods’ trackless 
bounds, 75 

Deepening her echoing torrents’ awful 
peal 

And bidding paler shades her form con¬ 
ceal, 

Vallombre^, ’mid her falling fanes, de¬ 
plores, 

For ever broke, the sabbath of her bow’rs. 

More pleas’d, m^ foot the hidden 
margin roves 80 

Of Como bosom’d deep in chestnut groves. 
No meadows thrown between, the giddy 
steei>s 

Tower, bare or silvan, from the narrow 
deeps. 

To to^vns, whose shades of no rude sound 
complain. 

To ringing team unkno^vn and grating 
wain, 85 

To flat-roofd towns, that touch the water’s 
bound, 

Or lurk in woody sunless glens profound, 
Or from the bending rocks obtrusive cling. 
And o’er the whiten’d wave their shadows 
fling; 

Wild round the steeps the little^ path¬ 
way twines, 9 ^ 

And Silence loves it’s purple roof of vines. 
The viewless lingerer hence, at evening, 
sees 

From rock-he^vn steps the sail between 
the trees; 

Or marks, mid opening cliffs, fair dark- 
ey’d maids 

Tend the small harvest of their garden 
glades, 95 

Or, led by distant warbling notes, sur- 

veys, . 

With hollow ringing ears and darkemng 


Along the mystic streams of Life and 
Death 


sai7 to inform, that the sides of many of the 
post-roads in France are planted with a row of 

1 Alluding to crosses seen on the tops of the 
splry rocks of the Chartreuse, which have every 
appearance of being inaccessible. 

3 Names of rivers at the Chartreuse. 


gaze, 


Name of one of the vallles of the Chartreuse. 
If any of my readers should ever visit the 
ce of Como, I recommend it to him to take 
troll along this charming little pathway; he 
St chuse the evening, as it is on the western 
* of the Lake. We pursued it from the foot 
the water to its head: it Is ohce Interrupted 

a ferry. 
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Binding the charmed soul in powerless 
trance. 

Lip dewing Song and ringlet-tossing 
Dance, 

Wliere sparkling eyes and breaking smiles 
illume loo 

Tlie bosom'd cabin's lyre-enliven’d gloom; 
Or stops the solemn mountain-shades to 
^•iew 

Stretch, o’er their pictur’d mirror, broad 
and blue, 

Tracking the 5*ellow sun from steep to 
steep, 

As up th’ oppasing liills, with tortoise 
foot, they creep. 105 

Hero half a village shines, in gold ar¬ 
ray’d, 

Brlglit as the moon, half hides itself in 
shade. 

From the dark sylvan roofs the restless 
spire. 

Inconstant glancing, mounts like .spring¬ 
ing fire, 109 

Tliere, all unshaded, bla/.ing fore.sta throw 
Kicli golden verdure on the waves l>elow. 
Slow glides the .sail along th’ illumined 
.shore, 

And steals into the sliade the lazy oar. 
Soft 1 ) 080 ins breathe around contagious 
sighs. 

And nmourou.s music on the water dies. 
Heedless how Pliny, mu.sing here, sur¬ 
vey’d 

Did Roman boats and figures thro’ the 
shade, 

I’alo Passion, overpower’d, retires and 

WOOS 

The thicket, where th’ unlisten’d stock¬ 
dove coos. 

How bless’d, delicious Scene! the eye 
that greets 120 

Thy open l)eautie.s or thy lone retreats; 
Tir unwearied sweep of wood thy cliffs 
that .scale.s 

Tl»o nevor-ending waters of thy vales; 
The cots those dim religious groves em- 
bow'r, 

Or, under rocks that from the water tow’r 
Iiisinuatod, sprinkling all the shore, 126 
K:\eli with his household boat beside the 
chK>r, 


Whose flaccid sails in forms fantastio 
droop, 

Bright’ning the gloom where thick the 
forests stoop; 

—Thy torrents shooting from the clear- 
blue sky, 130 

Thy towns, like swallows’ nests that cleave 
on high; 

That glimmer hoar in eve’s last light, 
descry'd 

Dim from the tmlight water’s shaggy 
side, 

Whence lutes and voices down th’ en¬ 
chanted woods 

Steal, and compose the oar-forgotten 
floods, 135 

W’hile Evening’s solemn bird melodious 
weeps, 

Heard, by star-spotted baysk, beneath the 
steeps; 

—Thy lake, mid smoking woods, that 
blue and grey 

Gleams, streak’d or dappled, hid from 
morning’s ray 

Slow-travelling down the western hills, to 
fold 140 

It’s green-ting’d margin in ablaze of gold; 
From thickly-glittering spires the matin- 
bell 

Calling the woodman from his desert cell, 
A summons to the sound of oars, that pass. 
Slotting the steaming deeps, to early 
mass; 145 

Slow swells the service o’er the water 
Ixirn, 

W’hile fill each pause the ringing woods of 
mom. 

Farewel! those forms that, in thy 
noon-tide shade. 

Rest, near their little plots of wheaten 
glade; 

Those steadfast eyes, that boating breasts 
inspire 150 

To throw the “sultry ray” of young 
sire; 

Those lii)s, whose tides of fragrance come, 
and go, 

Accordant to the cheek's unquiet glow; 
Those shadowy breasts in love’s soft light 
array’d, 

And rising, by the moon of passion sway’d. 
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—Thy fragrant gales and lute-resounding 
streams, 156 

Breathe o’er the failing soul voluptuous 
dreams; 

While Slavery, forcing the sunk mind to 
dwell 

On joys that might disgrace the captive’s 
cell, 

Her shameless timbrel shakes along thy 
marge, 160 

And winds between thine isles the vocal 
barge. 

Yet, arts are thine that rock th* un¬ 
sleeping heart. 

And smiles to Solitude and Want im¬ 
part. 

I lov’d, mid thy most desert woods 
astray. 

With i>ensive step to measure my slow 
way ^ 165 

By lonely, silent cottage-doors to roam. 
The far-off peasant’s day-deserted home ; 
Once did I pierce to where a cabin 
stood. 

The redbreast peace had bury’d it in 
wood, 

There, by the door a hoai y-headed sire 
Touch’d with his mther’d hand an aged 
lyre; 171 

Beneath an old-grey oak as violets lie. 
Stretch’d at his feet with steadfast, up¬ 
ward eye. 

His children’s children join’d the holy 
sound, 

A hermit—with his family around. 175 
Hence shall we seek where fair Xx>camo 
smiles 

Embower’d in walnut slopes and citron 
isles. 

Or charms that smile on Tusa’s evening 
stream, 

While mid dim towers and woods her^ 
waters gleam: 

1 ** Solo, c pensoso i pi(i deserti campi 
y6 misurando 4 passi tardl, e lenti.”— 

Pktrarch. 

2 The river along whose banks you descend in 
crossing the Alps by the Semplon pass. From 
tke striking contrast of it's features, this pass I 
should imagine to be the most interesting among 
the Alps. 


From the bright wave, in solemn gloom, 
retire 180 

The dull-red steeps, and darkening still, 
aspire. 

To where afar rich orange lustres glow 
Round undistinguish’d clouds, and rocks, 
and snow; 

Or, led where Viamala’s chasms con¬ 
fine 

Th’ indignant waters of the infant Rhine, 
Bend o’er th’ abyss?—the else impervious 
gloom 186 

His burning eyes with fearful light 
illume. 

The Grison gypsey here her tent has 
plac’d, 

Sole human tenant of the piny waste ; 
Her tawny skin, dark eyes, and glossy 
locks, 190 

Bend o’er the smoke that curls beneath 
the rocks. 

—The mind condemn’d, wthout reprieve, 
to go 

O’er life’s long deserts with it’s charge of 
woe. 

With sad congratulation joins the ^ 
train, j 

Where beasts and men together o’er ^195 

the plain 

Move on,—a mighty caravan of pain;, 
Hope, strength, and courage, social suffer¬ 
ing brings, 

Freshening the waste of sand with shades 
and springs. 

—She solitary through the desert drear 
Spontaneous wanders, hand in hand with 
Fear. 200 

A giant moan along the forest swells 
Protracted, and the twilight storm fore¬ 
tells. 

And, ruining from the cliffs their deafen¬ 
ing load 

Tumbles, the wildering Thunder .slips 
abroad; 

On the high summits Darkness comes 
and goes, 205 

Hiding their fiery clouds, their rocks, and 
snows; 

The torrent, travers’d by the lustre broad. 
Starts like a horse beside the flashing road; 
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In the roof'd * bridge, at that despairing 
hour, 

yhe seeks a shelter from the battering 
show'r. 210 

—Fierce comes the river dowm; the crash- : 
ing wood 

Gives way, and half it's jiines torment 
the flood ; 

Fearful-, beneath, the Water-spirits call. 
And the bridge vibrates, tottering to its 
fall. 

—Heavy, and dull, and cloudy is the 
night. 215 

No star supplies the comfort of it’s light, 
Glimmer the dim-lit Alps, dilated, round, 
And one sole light shifts in the vale 
profound; 

While, opposite, the waning moon hangs 
still. 

And red, above her melancholy hill. 220 
By the deep quiet gloom appall’d, she sighs, 
Stoops her sick head, and shuts her weary 
eyes. 

—Breaking th’ ascending roar of desert 
floods, 

And insect buzz, that stuns the sultry 
woods. 

She hears, upon the mountain forest’s brow. 
The death-dog, howling loud and long, 
below; 226 

On riowless fingers counts the valley- 
clock. 

Followed bi’ drowsy crow of midnight cock. 
—Bursts from the troubl'd Larch’s giant 
lx)Ughs 

The pie, and chattering breaks the night’s 
repose. 230 

Low barks the fo.x: by Havoc rouz’d the 
bear, 

Quits, growling, the white bones that 
strew his lair; 

The dry leaves stir as with the serpent’s 
walk, 

And, far beneath, Banditti voices talk; 


1 Most of tbo bridges among the Alps are of 
wood and covcrctl: these bridges have a heavy 
a|)i>carancc, and rather li^uro tho effect of the 
bccnery In some places. 

3 " Rotl came tbo river down, and loud, and oft 
The angry Spirit of tlio water shriek’d.” 

Home's Douglas 


Behind her hill the Moon, all crimson, 
rides, 235 

And his red eyes the slinking water 
hides; 

Then all is hushed; the bushes rustle near, 

And w’ith strange tinglings sings her 
fainting ear. 

—Vex’d by the darkness, from the piny 
gulf 

Ascending, nearer howls the famish’d 
wolf, 240 

While thro’ the stillness scatters wild 
dismay, 

Her babe’s small cry, that leads him to 
his prey. 

Now, passing Urseren’s open vale 
serene. 

Her quiet streams, and hills of dowmy 
green, 

Plunge with the Russ embrown’d by 
Terror’s breath, 245 

Where danger roofs the narrow walks of 
death; 

By floods, that, thundering from their 
dizzy height. 

Swell more gigantic on tho steadfast sight; 

Black drizzling craggs, that beaten by 
the din, 

Vibrate, as if a voice complain’d within; 

Bare stoeps, where Desolation stalks, 
afraid, 251 

Unsteadfast, by a blasted yew upstay’d; 

By cells ^ whoso image, trembling as he 
prays. 

Awe struck, the kneeling peasant scarce 
surv'oys; 

Loose-hanging rocks the Day’s blees’d eye 
that bide, 255 

And crosses'* rear’d to Death on every 
side. 

Which vrith cold kiss Devotion planted 
near. 

And, iKjnding, water’d wth the human 
tear. 


s Tho CathoUo religion provalla hero. Tbeao 
colls arc, as is well known, ver}' common In tho 
Catholic countrlos, planted, like Roman tombs, 
along tho road side. 

* Crosses oommemorative of the deaths of tra¬ 
vellers by the ffUl of snow, and other accidents 
very common along this dr^dfUl road. 
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Soon fading “silent” from her upward Tower like a wall the naked rocks, or 
eye, reach 

TJnmov’d with each rude form of Danger Far o’er the secret water dark with beach, 
nigh, 260 More high, to where creation seems to 

Fix’d on the anchor left by him who saves end, 

Alike in whelming snows and roaring Shade above shade the desert pines as- 
waves. ■ cend, 290 

On as we move, a softer prospect opes, And still, below, where mid the savage 


Calm huts, and lawns between, and sylvan 
slopes. 

Wliile mists, suspended on th’ expiring 
gale, 265 

Moveless o’er-hang the deep secluded vale, 
The beams of evening, slipping soft be¬ 
tween, 

Light up of tranquil joy a sober scene; 
Winding it’s dark-green wood and eme¬ 
rald glade. 

The still vale lengthezrs underneath the 
shade; 270 

While in soft gloom the scattering bowers 
recede. 

Green dewy lights adorn the freshen’d 
mead, 

Where solitary forms illumin’d stray 
Turning with quiet touch the valley’s 
hay. 

On the low ^ brown wood-huts delighted 
sleep 275 

Along the brighten’d gloom reposing 
deep. 

While pastoral pii)es and streams the 
landscape lull, 

And bells of passing mules that tinkle 
dull. 

In solemn shapes before th’ admiring eye 
Dilated hang the misty pines on high, 
Huge convent domes with pinnacles and 
tow’rs, 281 

And antique castles seen thro’ drizzling 
show’rs. 

From such romantic dreams my soul 
awake, 

Lo! Fear looks silent down on Uri’s lake. 
By whose unpathway’d margin still and 
dread 285 

Was never heard the plodding peasant’s 
tread. 

^ The houses in the more retired Swiss valleys 
are all built of wood. 


scene 

Peeps out a little speck of smiling green, 
There with his infants man undaunted 
creeps 

And hangs his small wood-hut upon the 
steeps. 

A garden-plot the desert air perfumes, 
’Mid the dark pines a little orchard 
blooms, 296 

A zig-zag path from the domestic skiff 
Threading the painful cragg surmounts 
the cliff. 

—Before those hermit doors, that never 
know 299 

The face of traveller passing to and fro, 
No peasant leans upon his pole, to tell 
For whom at morning toll’d the funeral 
bell 

Their watch-dog ne’er his angry bark for¬ 
goes, 

Touch’d by the beggar’s moan of human 
woes, 

The glassy seat beneath their casement 
shade 305 

The pilgrim’s wistful eye hath never 
stay’d. 

_There, did the iron Genius not dis¬ 
dain 

The gentle Power that haunts the myrtle 
plain. 

There might the love-sick maiden sit, and 
chide 

Th’ insuperable rocks and severing tide, 
There watch at eve her lover’s sun-gilt 
sail 3 “ 

Approaching, and upbraid the tardy gale. 
There list at midnight till is heard no 
more. 

Below, the echo of his parting oar. 

There hang in fear, when growls the 
frozen stream, 31S 

To guide his dangerous tread the taper’s 
gleam. 


V 
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’Mid stormy vapours ever driving by. 
Where ospreys, cormorants, and herons 
ory, 

Where hardly giv’n the hopeless waste to 
chear 

Deny'd the bread of life the foodful ear, 
Dwindles the pear on autumns latest 
spray, 3^1 

And apple sickens pale in summer s ray, 
Kv’n here Content has fix’d her smiling 
reign 

With IiKleiK*ndence child of high Dis¬ 
dain. 

Kxulting mid the winter t>f the skies, 

Shy as the jealous chamois, Freedom | 
Hies, 326 

And often grasps her sword, and often I 
eyes, ' 

Her crest a bough of Winter's bleakest 
pine, 

Strange “weeds” and alpine plants her 
helm entwine. 

And wildly-pausing oft she hangs aghast. 
While thrills the "Spartan fife” l)etween 
the blast. 33 * 

’Tis storm; and bid in mist fn>m hour 
to hour 

All day the floods a deei)er murmur 
pour. 

And mournful sounds of Spirit 
lost, 

l‘il)e wild along the hollow-blustering 
coast, 335 

Till the Sun walking on his western 
field 

Shakes from l)elund the clo\ids his flash¬ 
ing shield. 

Triumphant on the lK)soin of the storm, 
<ilance.s the fire-clad eagle's whetding 
form ; 

Eastward, in long perspective glittering, 
shine 340 

The wood-crow'n’d cliffs that o'er the lake 
recline; 

Wide o’er the Alps a hundred streams 
\mfold, 

At once to pillars turn’d that flame with 
gold; 

Dehind his sail the peasant strives to 
shun 

Tlie west that burns like one dilated sun. 


Where in a mighty crucible expire 346 
The mountains, glowing hot, like coals of 
fire*. 

But lo ! the boatman, over-aw’d, before 
The pictur’d fane of Tell suspends his oar; 
Confused the Marathonian tale appears. 
While bum in his full eyes the glorious 
tears. 35* 

And who but feels a power of strong con* 
troul. 

Felt only there, oppress his labouring 
soul. 

Who walks, where honour'd men of an' 
cient days 

Have wrought with god-like arm the 
deeds of praise ? 355 

Say, who, by thinking on Canadian hills, 

! Or w'ild Aosta lull'd by Alpine rills, 

On Zutphen’s plain; or where wth 
soften’d gaze 

The old grey stones the plaided chief 
s\jrvey.s 

Can guess the high resolve, the cherish’d 
)>uin 3 ^ 

' C)f him whom passion rivets to the plr.in. 
Whore breath’d the gale that caught 
Wolfe's happiest sigh. 

And the last sun-beam fell onBayard’seye, 
Where bleeding Sydney from the cup 
retir’d, 

And glad Dundee in “faint huzza's” ex¬ 
pir’d. 3^5 


» I hail once given lo these sketches the title 
of ricl«rcs«iuc; hot tiio Alps arc InsniUxl In 
plyliig lo tliciu that term. Whot'vcr, In attempt¬ 
ing to describe their sublime features, should 
connne himself to the cold rule.s of imintlng 
would give his rentier but a very Imperfect Idea 
of lliosc emotions which they have the Irresisti¬ 
ble iMJWcr of communicating to the most Impas¬ 
sive Imaginations. The fact is, tlmt conlroullng 
inllucncc, which distinguishes Uic All's from all 
other scenery. Is derived fixmi Inniges which dls- 
tlaln the i«ncll. Had I wishtxl lo make a picture 
of this scene I had thrown nmch less light Into 
it But 1 consuUcti nature and my feelings. The 
ideas cxeltcti by the stormy sunset I am hero 
tlescrlbing owed their sublimity lo Uiat deluge of 
light, or mther of fire, in which nature had wrap- 
i pctl the Immense forms around mo; any intru¬ 
sion of sliadc, by destroying the unity of the 
impression, had neeessiuily dlminishwl its gran¬ 
deur. 
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But now with other soul I stand alone 
Sublime upon this far-surveying cone, 

And watch from pike^ to pike amid the 
sky 

Small as a bird the chamois-chaser fly. 

'Tis his ^^dth fearless step at large to roam 
Thro’ wastes, of Spirits wing’d the solemn 
home, 371 

Thro'' vacant worlds where Nature never 
gave 

A brook to murmur or a bough to wave, 
^V’hich unsubstantial Phantoms sacred 
keep; 

Thro’ worlds where Life and Sound, and 

Motion sleep, 375 

Where Silence still her death like reign 
extends, 

Save when the startling cliff imfrequent 
rends: 

In the deep snow the mighty ruin dro\^Ti’d, 
I^Iocks the dull ear of Time ^\dth deaf 
abortive sound; 

—To mark a planet’s pomp and steady 

light ' 380 

In the least star of scarce-appearing night, 
And neighbouring moon, that coasts the 
vast profound, 

Wheel pale and silent her diminish’d 
ixjund. 

While far and wide the icy summits blaze 
Rejoicing in the glory of her rays; 385 

The star of noon that glitters small and 
bright. 

Shorn of his beams, insufferably white. 
And flying fleet behind his orb to view 
Th’ interminable sea of sable blue. 

—Of cloudless suns no more ye frost-built 
spires 39 © 

Refract in rainbow hues the restless fires! 
Ye dewy mists the arid rocks o’er-spread 
Whose slippery face derides his deathful 
tread ! 

_^To wet the peak’s impracticable sides 

He opens of his feet the sanguine tides, 

1 Pike is a word very commonly used in the 
north of England, to sl^ify a high mountain of 
the conic form, as Langdale pike, &c. 

s For most of the images in the next sixteen 
verses I am indebted to M. Raymond’s interesting 
observations annexed to his translation of Coxe’s 
hCour in Switzerland. 


Weak and more weak the issuing current 
eyes 396 

Lapp’d by the panting tongue of thirst}' 
skies 

—At once bewildering mists around him 
close. 

And cold and hunger are his least of 
woes; 399 

The Demon of the snow with angry roar 
Descending, shuts for aye his prison door. 
Craz’d by the strength of hope at morn 
he eyes 

As sent from heav’n the raven of the skies, 
Then with despair’s whole weight his 
spirits sink. 

No bread to feed him, and the snow his 
drink, 405 

While ere his eyes can close upon the 
day, 

The eagle of the Alps o’ershades his prey. 
—Meanwhile his wife and child ndth 
cruel hope 

All night the door at every moment ope; 
Haply that child in fearful doubt may 
gaze, 410 

Passing his father’s bones in future days. 
Start at the reliques of that very thigh, 
On which so oft he prattled when a ^y. 

Hence shall we turn where, heard ^vith 
fear afar. 

Thunders thro’ echoing pines the head¬ 
long Aar? 415 

Or rather stay to taste the mild delights 
Of pensive Underwalden’s * pastoral 
heights ? 

—Is there who mid these awful wilds 
has seen 

The native Genii walk the mountain 
grreen ? 

Or heard, while other worlds their charms 
reveal, 420 

Soft music from th’ aereal summit steal ? 


* The rays of the sun drying the rocks fVe- 
quently produce on their surface a dust so subtile 
and slippery, that the wretched chamols-chascrs 
are obliged to bleed themselves in the legs and 
feet in order to secure a footing. 

* The people of this Canton are supposed to 
be of a more melancholy disposition than the 
other inhabitants of the Alps; this, if true, may 
proceed fVom their living more secluded, 

X 
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\Vhile o'er the desert, answering every 
close, 

Kleh steam of sweetest perfume comes 
and goes. 

—And sure tliere is a secret Power that 
reigns 

where no trace of man the spot 
profanes, 425 

Nought but the herds that pasturing ui>- 
ward creel), 

Hung dim-discover'd from the dangerous 
sti-ep, 

(>!• suimner hamlet ^ flat and bare, on high 
SusiK-ndcd, mid the (luiet of the sky. 429 
]I(»w still! no ineligiou.s sound or sight 
Jiouzcs the soul from her severe delight. 
An idle voice the siibbath region fills 
()f Deep that calls to Deep across the hills, 
]h‘oke only by the melancholy sound 
Of drowsy Ixdls for ever tinkling round ; 
Faint wail of eagle melting into blue 436 
P.cncath thoclilFs, and iiine-wcKHls steady 
sugh 

'I'he solitary heifer's deeix-n'd low ; 

Or rumbling heard remote of falling .snow. 
Sa\ e that, the stranger seen lx*low. the 
lK)y 440 

Shouts from the echoing hills with savage 

i'>y. 

When warm from myrtle bays and 
tranquil scjix. 

Comes on, to whisper hoix\ the vernal 
I >ree/.e 

When hums the mountain lx*e in May’s 
ghul ear. 

And eim.'rald isles to sjHit the lieights 
appear, 4-15 

When shouts an<l lowing herds the valley 

fill. 

And louder torrents .stun the iuH»n-tide 

hill. 


I 'riuso ‘.muiner huinlots arc most i»roli;fi4y (as 
1 have seen observcil hy u critic In the iii'oth'- 
oinnn wUiit Virgil allmlcs to In the 

expression •■('aslella In tumulK” 

- Sngfi. a Scotch won! expressive of the souial 
of the wiiiil through the trees. 

‘ This wlnil. which uimouncos the spring lo the 
Swi>s, Is callcsl In their language Fobs ; aiul Is 
acconllng to M Uaymoial the Syroc'o of the 
Italians. 


When fragrant scents beneath th’ en¬ 
chanted tread 

Spring up. his little all around him spread* 
The pastoral Swiss l)egins the cliffs to 
scale, 450 

To silence leaving the deserted vale. 

Up the green mountain tracking Sum¬ 
mer’s feet. 

Each twilight earlier call’d the Sun to 
meet. 

With earlier smile the ray of morn to view 
Fall on his shifting hut that gleams mid 
smoking dew; 455 

Bless'd with his herds, as in the patri¬ 
archs age. 

The summer long to feed from stage to 
stage; 

O'er azure pikes serene and still, they go, 
And hear the rattling thunder far below; 
Or lost at eve in sudden mist the day 460 
Attend, or dare with minute-steps their 
way; 

Hang from the i\>cks that tremble o’er 
the steep 

And tempt the icy valley yawning deep 
O’er-walk the chasmy torrent's foam-lit 
Ix’^d, 

Rock’d on the dizzy lai'cli's nari'ow tread, 
WhciK C Danger leans, and iwinting ghast- 
joys 460 

i To mock the mind with “ desixu-ation’s 
toys"; 

Or steal Ixuieath hn^se mountains half- 
deterr'd, 

That sigh and .shudder to the lowing herd. 
~I .see him, uj) the midway cliff ho creei)3 
To whert‘ a scanty knot of verdure jieeps 
Thence down the sttH'p a i)ile of grass he 
throws 

The ftnldcr of Ids heixKs in winter snows. 
Far different life to what tradition hoar 
Transndts of days more bless'd in times 
of yoiv *. 475 


* This tnulltlon of the goUlcn age of the Afiis, 
ns M. Knymoml ol«sorve.s Is hlghlj’ Interesting, 
Interesting not less to the phllost>phcr than to 
the iHH't. Here I ennuot help remarking, that 
the 8U|>crstltlous of the Alps a\tiH'air to l)e fiir 
frv>m juxsacsslng that poetical character which » 
eminently distinguishes those of Scotland and 
1 the other mountainous northern countries. The 
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Then Summer lengthen'd out his season 
bland, 

And with rock-honey flow’d the happy 
land. 

Continual fountains welling chear’d the 
waste, 

And plants were wholesome, now of dead¬ 
ly taste. 

Nor Winter yet ids frozen stores had 
pil’d 480 

Usurping where the fairest herbage 
smil’d ; 

Nor Hunger forc’d the herds from pas¬ 
tures bare 

For scanty food tlie treacherous cliffs to 
dare. 

Tlien the milk-thistle bad those herds 
demand 

Three times a day the pail and welcome 
hand. 485 

But human vices have provok’d the rod 
Of angry Nature to avenge her God. 

Thus does the father to his sons relate, 

On the lone mountain top, their chang’d 
estate. 489 

Still, Nature, ever just, to him imparts 
Joys only given to uncorrupted hearts. 

—’Tis mom: with gold the verdant moun¬ 
tain glows, 

More high, the snowy peaks with hues of 
rose. 

Far stretch’d beneath the many-tinted 
hills, 

A mighty waste of mist the valley fills, 

A solemn sea! whose vales and moun¬ 
tains round 496 

Stand motionless, to awful silence bound. 
A gulf of gloomy blue, that opens wide 
And bottomless, divides the midway tide. 
Like leaning masts of stranded ships 
appear 500 

The pines that near the coast their sum¬ 
mits rear 

Of cabins, woods, and lawns a pleasant 
shore 

Bounds calm and clear the chaos still 
and hoar; 

Devil with his horns, &c., seems to be, in their 
idea, the principal agent that brings about the 
sublime natural revolutions that take place daily 
before the'r eyes. 


Loud thro’ that midway gulf ascending, 
sound 

Unnumber’d streams with hollow roar 
profound. 505 

Mounts thro’ the nearer mist the chaunt 
of birds. 

And talking voices, and the low of herds, 
The bark of dogs, the drowsy tinkling bell, 
And wild-wood mountain lutes of saddest 
swell. 

Think not, suspended from the cliff on 
high 510 

He looks below with undelighted eye. 

—No vulgar joy is his, at even tide 
Stretch’d on the scented mountain’s pur¬ 
ple side. 

For as the pleasures of his simple day 
Beyond his native valle}’hardly stray, 515 
Nought round it’s darling precincts can 
he find 

But brings some past enjoj’ment to liis 
mind, 

While Hope that ceaseless leans on Plea¬ 
sure’s um 

Binds her-wild wreathes, and whispers 
his return. 

Once Man entirely free, alone and 
wild, 520 

Was bless’d as free—for he was Nature’s 
child. 

He, all superior but his God disdain'd, 
Walk’d none restraining, and by none 
restrain’d, 

Confess’d no law but what his reason 
taught. 

Did all he wish’d, and wish'd but wliat he 
ought. 525 

As Man in his primaeval dower ar¬ 
ray’d 

The image of his glorious sire display’d, 
Ev’n so, by vestal Nature guaixled, here 
The traces of primaeval ISIan .appe.ar. 

The native dignity no forms debase, 530 
The eye sublime, and surly lion-grace. 
The slave of none, of beasts alone the lord, 
He marches with his flute, his book, and 
sword. 

Well taught by that to feel his rights, 
prepar’d 

With this “the blessings he enjoys to 
I guard.” 535 
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And as on glorious ground lie draws liis 
Ijieatli, 

^^'^R*re Free<loin oft, with Victory and 
Death, 

Hath seen in grim array amid their 
Storms 

Mixed witli auxiliar Kocks, tliree hundred 
Forms *; 

^\'hile twice ten thousand corselets at the 
view 540 

Dropp'd loud at once. Oppression shriek'd, 
and flew. 

Oft as those sainted Kocks Ix'fore him 
spread. 

An unknown iM)wer connects him with 
the dead. 

For images of other worlds are there. 
Awful the light, and holy is the air. 545 
I'ncertain thro’ his fierce uneultur'd soul 
Inke lighted temjx'sts troubled transixirts 
roll; 

To viewless realms his Spirit towers 
amain, 

Deyond the senses and their little reign. 
And oft, when pass'd that solemn vision 
hj', 550 

He holds with God himself communion 
high. 

When the dread ikniI of swelling tonvnts 
fills 

The sky-roof'd temple of the eternal 

hills, 

And savage Nature humbly joins the 
rite, 

Wliilo fittnli l)(‘r \ipward eyes severe de¬ 
light. 535 

Or gazing f ixnn t he mountain’s silent brow. 
Bright stars of ice and azure worlds of 
snow, 


* Alluding to scvcml battles which the Swiss 
ill very siimll iiUinlM.'rs have gi\iiie<l over their 
opliressors, the house of Austria; and in par- 
tirular, to one fought at Naeftels near Glarus, 
where three huiulnxl and thirty men defeated 
an unny of between fifteen and twenty tliousand 
Austrians. Scattered over tlio valley are to l*o 
found eleven stones, with this inscription ISsS, 
the year the battle was fought, marking o\il as 
1 was tobl upon the sjait, the several places where 
the Austrians attempting to make a stand were 
reiuilscil anew. 


Where needle peaks of gmnite shooting 
bare 

Tremble in ever-varying tints of air, 

Great joy by liorror tam'd dilates his 
heart, 560 

And the near heav'ns their own delights 
impart. 

—When the Sun bids the gorgeous serene 
farewell, 

Alps overlooking Ali>s their state up- 
swell ; 

Huge l*ikes of Darknes.s named, of Feav^ 
and Storms, 

Lift, all serene, their still, illumin'd 
forms, 365 

In sea-like reach of prosixH.‘t round him 
spread. 

Ting’d like an angel’s smile all rosy red. 

When downward to his winter luit ho 
goes. 

Dear and more dear the lessening circle 
grows. 

The hut wliich from the hills his eyes 
employs 370 

So oft, the centml iHjint of all his joys. 
And as a swift by tender cares oppress’d 
IVeps often ere she dart into her nest. 

So to th’ untrodden floor, where round 
liim looks 

His father helpless as the babe he 
rocks, 575 

Oft he descends to nurse the brother 
pair. 

Till storm and driving ice blockade him 
tliere; 

There hears, pix^tected by the woods 
Kdiind. 

Secure, the chiding of the baffled wind, 
Heare Winter, calling all his Terrore 
I'ound, 580 

R\ish down the living rocks with whirl¬ 
wind sound. 

ThixV Nature's vale his homely pleasure 
glide 

Ifnstain'd by envy, disexmtout, and pride. 
The bmind of all his vanity to deck 
Witli one bright boll a favourite heifers 
neck; 5^5 


s vVs Schreck-Hom, the pike of terror. Wcllcr- 
llen) the pike of storms, &c.,&c. 
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Content upon some simple annual feasts 
Remember'd half the year, and hop'd the 
rest, 

If dairy produce, from his inner hoard, 

Of thrice ten summers consecrate the 
board. 

—Alas ! in every clime a flying ray 590 
Is all we have to chear our wintry way, 
Condemn’d, in mists and tempests ever 
rife. 

To pant slow up the endless Alp of life. 
“Here,” cried a swain, whose venerable 
head 

Bloom’d with the snow-drops of Man’s 
narrow bed, 595 

Last night, while by his dying fire, as 
clos’d 

The day, in luxury my limbs repos’d, 
“Here Penury oft from misery’s mount 
will guide 

Ev’n to the summer door his icy tide. 

And here the avalanche of Death destroy 
The little cottage of domestic Joy. 601 
But, ah! th’ unwilling mind may more 
than trace 

The general sorrows of the human race: 
The churlish gales, that unremitting blow 
Cold from necessity’s continual snow, 605 
To us the gentle groups of bliss deny 
That on the noon-day bank of leisure lie. 
"Y et more *, the tyrant Genius, still at strife 
With all the tender Charities of life, 
\Vhen close and closer they begin to 
strain, 610 

No fond hand left to staunch th’ unclosing 
vein. 

Tearing their bleeding ties leaves Age to 
groan 

On his wet bed, abandon’d and alone. 

For ever, fast as they of strength become 
To pay the filial debt, for food to roam. 
The father forc’d by Powers that only 
deign 616 

That solitary Man disturb their reign, 
From his bare nest amid the storms of 
heaven 

Drives, eagle-like, his sons as he was 
driven. 

His last dread pleasure! watches to the 
plain— 620 

And never, eagle-like, beholds again.” 


When the poor heart has all its joys 
resign'd. 

Why does their sad remembrance cleave 
behind ? 

Lo ! by the lazy Seine the exile roves, 

Or where thick sails illume Batavia’s 
groves; 625 

Soft o'er the waters mournful measures 
swell. 

Unlocking bleeding Thought's “ memoiial 
cell; ” 

At once upon his heart Despair has set 
Her seal, the mortal tear his cheek has wet; 
Strong poison not a form of steel can brave 
Bows his young hairs with sorrow to the 
grave 631 

Gay lark of hope thy silent song 
resume! 

Fair smiling lights the purpled hills 
illume! 

Soft gales and dews of life’s delicious 
morn, 

And thou! lost fragrance of the heart 
return! 635 

Soon- flies the little joy to man allow’d, 
And tears before him travel like a cloud. 
For come Diseases on, and Penury’s rage. 
Labour, and Pain, and Grief, and joyless 
Age, 

And Conscience dogging close his bleeding 
way 640 

Cries out, and leads her Spectres to their 
prey, 

’Till Hope-deserted, long in vain his 
breath 

Implores the dreadful untried sleep of 
Death. 

—!Mid savage rocks and seas of snow that 
shine 

Between interminable tracts of pine, 645 
Round a lone fane the human Genii 
moum, 

Where fierce the rays of woe collected 
bum. 


J The effect of the famous air, called In French 
Ranz des Vaches, upon the Swiss troops removed 
from their native country Is well known, as also 
the injunction of not playing it on pain of death, 
before the regiments of that nation, in the service 
of France and Holland. 

3 Optima quaeque dies, &c. 
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—From viewless lamps a ghastly dimness 

falls. 

And ebbs nn^ertain on the tro\ibled walla, 

I)iin dreadful faces tliro’ the gloom 
app^’ar, 650 

Al)Ortive Joy, and Hope that works in 
fear, 

W'liile strives a secret Power to hush the 
croud, 

Pain's wiltl relwdlious Vmrst proclaims her 
rights aloud. 

Oh give not me that ej'o of hard 
disdain 

That views \nuliinm'd Einsiedlon’swretch- 
ed fane K 655 

Mid muttering i>rayei's all sounds of tor¬ 
ment meet, 

Dire clap of hands, distracted chase of 
feet. 

While loud and dull ascends the weeping 
cry, 

Surelv in otlier thoughts contempt may 
die. 


Yes I will .see you when j'e firet behold 

Those turrets tipp'd by hope with morn¬ 
ing gold, 

And watch, while on your bix)ws the crow 
ye make. 

Round your pale eyes a wintry lustre 
wake. 675 

—Without one hope her written griefs to 
blot 

Save in the land where all things are 
forgot 

^[y heart alive to transports long un¬ 
known, 

Half wishes your delusion were it's 
own. 

Last let us turn to where Charaouny^ 
j shields 680 

Bosom'd in gloomy woods her golden 
fields 

Five streams of ice amid her cots de¬ 
scend. 

And with wild flowers and blooming 

I orchards blend. 


Tf tlie sad grave of human ignorance 
bear 660 

(bic flower of hoije—Oh pass and leave it j 
there. | 

- Tlie tall Sun, tip-toe on an Alpine 

spire. 

Flings o'er the de.sert blood-red streams 
of fin'. 

.\.t such an lumr there are who love to 
stray. 

And meet the gladdening iiilgrims on 
tlioir way. 61)5 ^ 

— Now with ji»y's tearful kiss each other . 

greet 

Nt»r longer naked U' your way-worn fet't 
For ye have rcacli'd at hvst the happy 
slu>re. 

Where the charm'd worm of pain shall 


A scene more fair than what the Grecian 
feigns 

Of purple lights and even vernal 
jdains. 685 

Here lawns and sha<le3 by breezy rivulets 
fann'd. 

Hero all the Seasons l•evel hand in 
liand. 

—Reel stream tlie cottage lights; the 
!andscai>e fades 

Erroneous wavering mid the tunlight 
shades. 

Alone ascends that mountain nam'd of 
white^ 690 

That dallies w itli the Sun the summer 
night. 

Six thousand years amid his lonely Ixnmds 

The voice of Ruin, day and night, re- 


gnaw no inort'. 

How gayly m\unmr and how sweetly 



taste 670 , for the accommodation of the pilgrims. In their 

Tlie fountain'; - rear'd for you amid the luscent of the mounmlii. I’ndcr those sheds the 

j sentimental traveller and the philosopher may 

-find Interesting sources of meditation. 

» This shrine is ro.sortetl to, from a hojHJ of * This woixl Is pmnonnecil ui>on the spot Ch&- 

relief, hy multitudes, from evorj' corner of the mouny, I have taken the Ul*erty of rw\dlng U long 

(’alhollek world, labouring umler mental or iHKllly thinking It more inn.slci»l. 
ntlllelions, * U Is only' from the higher part of the valley 

• Kutle fountains built and covcretl with shetls I of ChJunouuy that Mont Blanc is visible. 
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Where Horror-led his sea of ice assails, 
Havoc and Chaos blast a thousand vales, 

In waves, like two enormous serpents, 
^\^nd 696 

And drag their length of deluge train 
behind. 

Between the pine's enormous boughs 
descry'd 

Serene he towers, in deepest purple dy’d; 
Glad Day-liglit laughs upon his top of 
snou', 730 

Glitter the stars above, and all is black 
below. 

At such an hour I heav’d the human 
sigh, 

When roar’d the sullen Arve in anger by, 
That not for thee, delicious vale ! unfold 
Thy reddening orchards, and thy fields of 
gold; 705 

That thou, the slave of slaves ^ art ' 
doom’d to pine, 

Wliile no Italian arts their charms com¬ 
bine [ 

To teach the skirt of thy dark cloud to 
shine; / 

For thy poor babes that, hurrying from 
the door. 

With pale-blue hands, and eyes that fix’d 
implore, 710 

Dead muttering lips, and hair of hungry 
white, 

Besiege the traveller whom they half 
affright. 

_Yes, were it mine, the cottage meal to 

share 

Forc'd from iny native mountains bleak 
and bare; 

O'er Anet’s- hopeless seas of marsh to 
stray, 7^5 

Her shrill winds roai'ing round my lonely 
V'ay; 

To scent the sweets of Piedmont’s breath¬ 
ing rose. 

And orange gale that o'er Lugano blows; 
In the wide range of many a weary round, 
Still have my pilgrim feet unfailing 
found, 720 


1 It isscarccnecessarj’toobscrvethat these lines 

were written before the emancipation of Savoy. 

2 A vast extent of marsh so called near the 
lake of Ncnfchatel. 
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As despot courts their blaze of gems 
display, ( 

Ev’n by the secret cottage far away ^ 

The lily of domestic joy decay ; / 

While Freedom’s farthest hamlets bless¬ 
ings share, 

Found still beneath her smile, and only 
there. 725 

The casement shade more luscious wood¬ 
bine binds, 

And to the door a neater pathway winds. 
At early mom the careful housewife, led 
To cull her dinner from it’s garden bed. 

Of weedless herbs a liealthier prospect 
sees, 73*3 

While hum with busier joy her happy 
bees; 

In brighter rows her table wealth aspires, 
And laugh.with merrier blaze her even¬ 
ing fires; 

Her infant’s cheeks with fresher roses 
glow. 

And wilder graces sport around their 
brow; 735 

By clearer taper lit a cleanlier board 
Receives at supper hour her tempting 
hoard; 

The chamber hearth with fresher boughs 
is spread, 

And whiter is the hospitable bed. 

: —And thou ! fair favoured region ! which 
my soul 740 

Shall love, ’till Life has broke her golden 
bowl. 

Till Death’s cold touch her cistern-wheel 
assail, 

And vain regret and vain desire shall fail; 
Tho' now, w’here erst the grey-clad peasant 
stray'd. 

To break the quiet of the xillage shade 
Gleam war'sdiscordant habits thro’ the 
trees, 74 ^ 

And the red banner mock the sullen 

breeze; 

’Tho’ now no more thy maids their voices 
suit 

To the low-warbled breath of twilight 
lute. 


s Tbls, as may be supposed, was written before 
France became the seat of war. 
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And heard, tlie i)aubing village liuin be¬ 
tween, 750 

No solemn songstress lull the fading green, 
Seared by the life, and rumbling drum's 
alarms, 

•\n<l the sliort thunder, and tlie of 


arms; 

While, as Night bids the startling upr«*ar 
(lie, 

^ole sound, the sourd ^ renews his mourn- 
ful cry: 755 

--A\‘t, h.xst thou found that Freedom 
sijreads lier pow’r 

Beyond the cottage hearth, the cottage 

d(Hir: 

All nature smiles; and owns beneatli her 


I 


eyes 

Her 6elds pecadiar, and i)oeuliar skies. 

Yes, as I roam'd ^v■he^o Loiret's- waters 
glide 760 , 

Tliro' rustling .aspins heard from side to 
side, 

* An Insect so eallvii which emits a vhort, 
iiieljincholy ery, heard, at the i lose of tlie snmnicr 1 
evenings, on the hanks of tha Leire. 

- The river Loirct, whleh has the honour of , 
giving imine to a department, rises out of tlie > 
earth at a plaee, ealled Iji Soureo, u league and 
a liair south-east of Orleiuis, and taking at onee 
the iliaraeler of a eonshlerahle stream, winds 
iiialer a must <lcIkio\is hank on iU left, w ith a | 
flat eountry of inca<lows. woixls, ami vineyards 1 
(Ui Its rlgliMlIl It falls into the Ixilro about three , 
nr four leagues below Orleans. The hand of false 1 
taste has oommltted on Its hanks those outrages ' 
wiihii the Abh^ do Milo so pathetically (Icprt'crles 
In those ehurnilng verses descrlidlvo of the Seine, • 
visiting in secret the retreat of his ft lend WntelcL ' 
Mmh as the Lolret. in Its sliort eonrsc, sulVers i 
from Injudicious ornament, yet an* there sjads • 
to Ik? found ujnm Its Imnks as soothing as inedl- 1 
tathui could wish for: the eurions tnwclkT may ' 
meet with .some of them where it lo.sos Itself 
among the nillLs In the nelghhourluKKl of the 
\ Ilia ealled I.a rontaln«. The walks of Ij\ Source, 
where It takes Its rise, may, in the e>os of some 
IK’ople, derive an additional Interest from the 
recollection that they were the retreat of Holing- 
broke during his exile, and that herx' it wi\s that 
Ills philosophical works were chiefly comimscl. 
iiie Inscriptions of wlilch he siieaks In one of his 
letters to Swift deserl|itlve of this SjHit, arc not, i 
I belh've, now extant. The gardens have Ivcn 
niiH!ellc«l within these twenty yean according to 
a plan evidently not dlcUitcil ivy the taste of the 
friend of roi>o, , I 


When from octolier clouds a milder 
light 

Fell, wliere the blue floixl rippled into 
white, 

Methought from every cot the w.atchful 
bird 

Crowed witli ear-piercing ix)\ver 'till then 
unheard; 765 

Each elaeking mill, that broke the mur¬ 
muring stivams. 

Hock'd the eharm'd thought in more de- 
ligiitful dream.s 

Cha.sing those long long dreams the fall¬ 
ing leaf 

Awoke a fainter pang of moral grief; 

The measured echo of the distant flail 770 
Winded in sweeter cadence down the 
vale; 

A more majestic tide the water'" roll'd 
.\nd glowetl the sun-gilt groves in rielier 
gold: 

— Tho' Lilxwty shall stxm, indignant, raise 
Hed on his hills his Ix'acon's comet 
blaze; 

Bid from on high his lonely cannon 
sound. 

And on ten thousand hearths liis shout 
relxumd; 

His larum-lx ‘11 from village-tow'r to tow'r 
Swing on th' astounded ear it’s dull un¬ 
dying roar: 

YcU yet rejoice, tho’ Pride's i»erverted 
ire 

Uouze Hell's own aid, and wrap thy hills 
in tire. 

Lo I from tli’ innocuo\is flame-s a lovely 
birth ! 

With it's own Virtues springs another 
earth: 

Nature, as in her prime, her virgin ivign 
Begins and Love and Truth eom)x>se her 
train; 7^5 

Witli ])ulseless hand, and fix'd \niwt>aried 
gaze. 

Unbreathing Justice her still Ix'am sur¬ 
veys : 


• The «lulles uikui many of tho I'rcnch riieiN 
wore so exurblUiit that the imorer fxxiple, de¬ 
prived of the Ix-ueflt of water caurlage, wt-ro 
oblige»l to tninsfiort their goo^ls by laiul. 
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Ko more, along thy vales and viuj* groves, 
Whole hamlets disappearing as he moves, , 
With cheeks o’erspread by smiles of bale¬ 
ful glow, 790 I 

On his pale horse shall fell Consumption i 
go. 

Oh give, great God, to Freedom’s waves 
to ride ' 

Sublime o’er Conquest, Avarice, and 
Pride, 

To break, the vales where Death with 
Famine scow’rs, 

And dark Oppression builds her thick- 
ribb’d tow'rs; 795 

Where Machination her fell soul re¬ 
signs, 

Fled panting to the centre of her 
mines; I 

Where Pei'secution decks with ghastly 
smiles 

Her bed, his mountains mad Ambition 
piles; 

Where Discord stalks dilating, every 
hour, 800 

And crouching fearful at the feet of 
Pow’r, 
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Like Lightnings eager for tlr almighty 
word. 

Look up for sign of havoc, Fire and 
Sword h 

—Give them, beneath their breast while 
Gladness springs. 

To brood the nations o’er with Nile-like 
wings; 805 

And grant that every sceptred child of 
clay, 

Who cries, presumptuous, “here their 
tides shall stay,” 

Swept in their anger from th’ affrighted 
shore. 

With all his creatures sink—to rise no 
more. 

To-night, my friend, within this humble 
cot 810 

Be the dead load of mortal ills forgot, 

Renewing, when the rosy summits glow 

At morn, our various journey, sad and 
slon*. 

1 -And, at his heels, 

Leash'd in like hounds, should Famine, 
Sword, and Fire, 

Crouch for employment. 


SUPPLEME^TT OP PIECES NOT APPEAK- 
mO IN THE EDITION OP 1S49-50; 

AKKAXGKD CHRONOLOGICAL OKDKR. 

- i > 


I. 

LINES 

WRITTEN AS A SPHOOL EXEIU’ISE AT 
IIAWKSUEAI), ANNO .KTATIS 14 . 

Tt’oiniwscd 1784-5.—r\Jhllshc<l 1851 {Mnnoirg 

of 

** I wfts oallcil upon, nnioiiR other soholnrs,’’ 
Wordsworth wiya, “to write verses ujKvn the 
toniplcUoii of the Kcciuid centenary ftx)in tito 
foundation of the scluHtl In 1585, by Arch¬ 
bishop Sandys. The verses were much ail- 
inlrtsl, far more than they descrve<l, for they 
were hut a tamo Imlbitloii of l*oi>e‘s Ncrslllea- 
tlon, and a little In his .style. This exerelse. 
however, put It Into my hca<l to eomi***se 
verses from the lm|)ulse of my own mind, and 
I wrote, while yet a sehoollx'y, a Ions ihvciu 
running uimui my own adventure.s and the 
seetiery of the country In which I was brouKht 
ujL The only part of that iH>ein which luus 
Uen preservcil Is the conclusion of IL which 
shuuls at the lieglnnlng of my wUeclciI Poems.*’ 
(See Extract from the i'onclu*ion of a /’•»< m, 
A’c^ page 1.)—Ei>. 

“And baa the Sun his flaming chariot 
driven 

Two ItundiTd times ai'onnd the ring of 
heaven, 

Sitico Science tirst, with all her sacred 
train, 

lloneuth yon roof began Iter heavenly 
reign 'f , , ^ 

"NYhilo thus I mused, methought, l>efoi'e 
mine eyes, . 5 , 

The Power of IOdvpation seemed to n.'^o; . 
Not she whoso rigid precepts trained the 
hoy ! 

Peud to the sense of every liner joy: 

Nor that vile wretch who bade the tender 

Spurn Keason's law and bumonr Pivssion's 
vu*^o * 

B\it she "'who trains the generous British 

ybuth . • fT> t 

In the bright paths of fair lUfKiestie Tnith; 

Kiuoi*ging slow from Acadenuis' gi*ovo 

In heavenly mjyesty she seem d to move. 


Stern was her foi*ehead. but a smile serene 
■ Soften’d the terrois of her awful micu.’ i6 
Close at her side were all the powei*3, 
design’d 

To curb, exalt, reform the tender mind : 
With panting breast, now pale as winter 
snows. 

Now flush’d as Hebe. Emulation rose; so 
Shame follow’d after with i*evorted eye, 

And hue far deeper than the TjTiau dye; 
Last Industry’ appear'd with steady pace, 

A smile sat beaming on her pensive face. 

I gazed upon the visionary train, 

Tlircw back my eyes, return d, and gazed 
again. 

AYhcn lo! the heavenly goddess thus began, 
Through all my fi-nme the pleasing accents 
ran. 

“ ‘ \Yhcn Supei'stitiou left the golden 
ligiit 

And fled indignant to the shades of night; 
\Yhen pure Keligion rear’d the i>cacefm 
breast , 

And Inll’d tlie warring passions n\to i*ost . 

; Brovo far away the savage thoughts that 
roll 

In the dark mansions of the bigot’s soul. 
Enlivening Hope ilisplay d her cheerful ray*, 

' And beam’d on Britain's sons a brighter 
day; a® 

So when on Ocean’s face the storm subsides, 

I Hush’d are the winds and silent are the 
: tides; 

I The God of dav, in all the pomp of light. 
Moves through the vault of heaven, luid 
dissipates the night : 40 

Wide o'er the main a trembling lnsti*e plays. 
The glittering waves retloet the dazzling 
blaze; 

Science with joy saw Superstition fly 
Befoi'e the lusti'e of Keligum's eye; 

With niptni'o she Wheld Britannia smile. 
Clapp’d her strong wings, and sought the 
cheerful isle, 4 ' 

The shades of night no iuoto the soul 
involve, 

She sheds her beam, and, lol tbo shades 
dissolve; 
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No jarring monks, to gloomy cell confined. 
With mazy rules perplex the weary mind ; 
No shadowy forms entice the soul aside, 51 , 
Secure she walks, Philosophy her guide. 
Britain, who long her warriors had adored, | 
And deem’d all merit cej^tred in the sword; ■ 
Britain, who thought to stain the field was ; 

fame, 55 ■ 

Now honour’d Edward’s less than Bacon’s 
name. 

Her sons no more in listed fields advance 
To ride the ring, or toss the beamy lance ; 
No longer steel their indurated hearts 
To the mild influence of the finer arts; 60 

Quick to the secret grotto they retire 
To court majestic truth, or wake the golden 
IjTe; 

By generous Emulation taught to rise, 

The seats of learning brave the distant 
skies 

Then noble Sandys, inspir’d with great 
design, 65 

Beared Hawkshead’s happy roof, and call’d 
it mine. 

There have I loved to show the tender age 
The golden precepts of the classic page; 

To lead the mind to those Elysian plains 
^Vhere, throned in gold, immortal Science 
reigns: 7 ° 

Fair to the view is sacred Truth display’d, 
In all the majesty of light array’d. 

To teach, on rapid wings, the ennous soul 
To roam from heaven to heaven, from pole 
to pole, - 

From thence to search the mystic cause of 
things , 

And follow Nature to her secret springs j 
Nor less to guide the fluctuating youth 
Firm in the sacred paths of moral truth, 

To regulate the mind’s disordered frame, 
And quench the passions kindling into 
flame; 80 

The glimmering fires of Virtue to enlarge, 
And purge from Vice’s dross my tender 
charge. 

Oft have I said, the paths of Fame pm-sue. 
And all that Virtue dictates, dare to do; 

(4o to the world, peruse the book of man. 
And learn from thence thy own defects to 
scan ) 86 

Severely honest, break no plighted tnist. 
But coldly rest not here—be more than 
just; 

Join to the rigours of the sires of Borne 
The gentler manners of the private dome ; 
When Virtue weeps in agony of woe, 91 

Teach from the heart the tender tear to 

flow; 

If Pleasure’s soothing song thy soul en- 
t * G 

Or all the’gaudy pomp of splendid Vice, 


Arise superior to the Siren's power, 95 

The wretch, the short-lived vision of an 
hour; 

Soon fades her cheek, her blushing beauties 
fly, 

As fades the chequer'd bow that paints the 
sky. 

“ ‘ So shall thy sire, whilst hope his 
breast inspires. 

And wakes anew life’s glimmering trem¬ 
bling fires, 100 

Hear Britain’s sons rehearse thy praise 
with joy. 

Look up to heaven, and bless his darling 
boy. 

If e’er these precepts quell’d the passions’ 
strife, 

If e’er they smooth’d the rugged walks of 
life. 

If e’er they pointed forth the blissful way 

That guides the spirit to eternal day, :o6 

Do thou, if g7*atitude inspire thy breast, 

Spurn the soft fetters of lethargic rest. 

Awake, awake ! and snatch the slumbering 
lyre. 

Let this bright morn and Sandys the song 
inspire.’ no 

“ I look’d obedience : the celestial Fair 

Smiled like the morn, and vanish’d into 


air. 
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II. 

SONNET, ON SEEING MISS HELEN 
MARIA WILLIAMS WEEP AT A 
TALE OF DISTRESS. 

[Composed 1787.—Published March, 1787 (The 
European Magazine, Vol. XI., p. 202); never 
reprinted by W. 

She wept.—Life’s purple tide began to 
flow 

In languid streams through every thrilling 
vein; 

Dim were my swimming eyes—my pulse 
beat slow. 

And my full heart was swelTd to dear 
delicious pain. , 4 

Life left my loaded heart, and closing eye; 
A sigh re earn’d the wanderer to my breast; 
Dear was the pause of life, and dear the 
Sigh 

That call’d the wanderer home, and home 

to rest. 1 . . 

That tear proclaims—in thee each virtue 

dwells 

And bright shine in misery’s midnight 

hour; . . 

As the soft star of dewy evening tells 
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"What radiant fires were drown'd by day's 
malig^nant pow'r, 

Tliat only wait the darkness of the night 
To cheer the wand'ring wretch with hospi¬ 
table light. 

AXIOLOGUS. 

III. 

THE BIRTH OF LOVE. 

rCVnn|»o»c«l 17M (V).-~I’iibHshcd 1705.] j 

Ueprintetl fn»tii a voL cntitlcil pKenif by Franri>i \ 
Wranyhnui, M.A. A translation (signed j 
irf/)v/xir«r//() of some Kroneh stanzas slgncsl 
Anon. ; never reprlnU.‘<l by Wordsworth—Kn. 

■\VHEN Love was born of heavenly line, 
What dire intrignes diatnrbed Ciffhera's 
joy! 

Till Venus cried. “A mother's heart is 
mine; 

None but myself shall nurse my boy.” 

But, infant as he was, the chihl 5 i 

In that divine embrace enchanted lay: 
And, by the beauty of the vase boguird. 
Foi*got the beverage—and pin'd away. 

1 

” And must my offspring languish in my i 
sight? ” 

(Alive to all a mother’s pain, 10 

The Queen of Beauty thus her court ad¬ 
dress’d) 

“ No: Let tlie most discreet of all my 
train 

Keccivo him to her breast: 

Think all, ho is the God of young 
delight.” 14 

'J’lion Tenderness with Candour join’d, 
Ajid Gaiety the charming oflico sought; 
Nor oven jDemuacy stayed behind : 

But none of those fair Graces brought 
Wherew’ith to nurse the child—and still he 
pin’d. 

Some tond hearts to COMPLIANCE seem’d 
inclin'd; so 

But she liad surely spoil’d the boy: 

And sad experience forbade a tnougbt 
On the wild Goddess of Volvi'TUOUS 
Joy. 

Long undecided lay th’ important choice, 
Till of the beauteous court, at length, a 
voice ^ 25 

Pronounced the name of Hope: — The 
conacioi a child 

Stretched forth his little arms and smil’d. 

’Ti.s said Enjoyment (whoaverr’d 
The charge belong’d to her alone) 
Jealous that Hope had been preferr'd 30 
Laid snares to make the babe her owm. 


Of Innocence the garb she took. 

The blushing mien and downcast look ; 

And came her services to proffer: 

And Hope (what has not Hope believ’d!) 
By that sedneing air deceiv’d, 36 

Accepted of the offer. 

It happen’d that, to sleep inclin’d, 

Deladcd Hope for one short hour 
To that false Innocence's power 40 

Her little charge consign’d. 

The Goddess then her lap with sweetmeats 
fill’d 

And gave, in handfuls gave, the treach¬ 
erous store: 

A wild delirium first the infant thrill’d; 
But soon npon her breast ho sunk—to 
wake no more. 4 S 


IV. 

THE CONVICT. 

(Composeil Publlidieil 1798; never reprinted 

by W.] 

The glory of evening was spread tbrongh 
the west; 

—On the slope of a mountfuu 1 stood, 

^Vhilo tlio joy that precedes tbo calm season 
of rest 

Bang lond through the meadow and 
wood. 

“And must wo then part from a dwelling 
so fair?” . 5 

In the pain of my spirit I said, 

And with a deep sadness I turned, to 
repair 

To tho cell where the convict is laid. 

The thick-ribbed walls that o’ershadow tho 
gate 

Resound ; and tho dungeons unfold : lo 

I pause; and at length, through tho glim¬ 
mering grate. 

That outcast of pity behold. 

His black malted hair on his shoulder is 

And deep is tbo sigh of his breath, 

And with steadfast dejection his eyes aro 
intent ,. , , *5 

I On tho fetters that link km to death. 

* ’Ti^ sonw enough on that visagro to gaze, 

That b^v dismis.sd from his care; 

Yet my fancy has pierced to his heart, and 
pourtrays 

More terrible images there. 
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His bones are consumed, and his life-blood 
is dried, 

With wishes the past to undo ; 

And his crime, through the pains that o‘er- 
whelm him, descried, 

Still blackens and gi'ows on his view. 

When from the dark synod, or blood- 
reeking field, 25 ( 

To his chamber the monarch is led, 

All soothers of sense their soft virtue shall 
yield, 

And quietness pillow his head. 

But if grief, self-consumed, in oblivion 
would doze, 

And conscience her tortures appease, 30 

’Mid tumult and uproar this man must 
repose; 

In the comfortless vault of disease. 

When his fetters at night have so press’d 
on his limbs, 

That the weight can no longer be borne, 

If, while a half-slumber his memory be¬ 
dims, 35 

The wretch on his pallet should tm*n. 

While the jail-mastiff bowls at the dull 
clanking chain, 

From the roots of his hair there shall 
start 

A thousand sharp punctures of cold¬ 
sweating pain, 

An d terror shall leap at his heart. 40 

But now he half-raises his deep-sunken 

eye> 

And the motion unsettles a tear; 

The silence of sorrow it seems to supply, 

And asks of me why I am here. 

“ Poor victim 1 no idle intruder has stood 

With o’erweening complacence our state 
to compare, 46 

But one, whose fii’st wish is the wish to be 
good, 

Is come as a brother thy sorrows to 
share. 

“At thy name though compassion her 
nature resign, 

Though in virtue|s proud mouth thy 
report be a stain, 50 

My care, if the arm of the mighty were 
mine. 

Would plant thee where yet thou 
might’st blossom again. 


V. 

ANDREW JONES. 

[Composed probal)ly ] 800.—Published 1800, 1802, 
1%05 iLyncal Ballads); ed. 1815 ; omitted from 
odd. 1820-1849-50.] 

I HATE that Andrew Jones : he’ll breed 
His children up to waste and pillage. 

I wish the press-gang or the drum 
AVould, vrith its rattling music, come, 

And sweep him from the village ! 5 

I said not this, because he loves 
Through the long day to swear and tipple; 
But for the poor dear sake of one 
To whom a foul deed he had done^ 

A friendless Man, a travelling Cnpple ! 10 

For this poor crawling helpless wretch 
Some Horseman who was passing by, 

A penny on the ground had thrown; 

But the poor Cripple was alone 
And could not stoop—no help was nigh. 

Inch-thick the dust lay on the ground 16 
For it had long been droughty weather; 

So with his staff the Cripple wrought 
Among the dust till he had brought 
The halfpennies together. 20 

It chanc’d that Andrew pass’d that way 
Jnst at the time ; and there be found 
The Cripple in the mid-day heat 
Standing alone, and at his feet 
He saw the penny on the ground. 25 

He stooped and took the penny np : 

And when the Cripple nearer drew. 

Quoth Andrew, “Under half-a-crown, 
What a man finds is all his own. 

And so, my Friend, good-day to you.” 30 

And hence I say, that Andrew’s bovs 
Will all be train’d to waste and pillage ; 
And wish'd the press-gang, or the drum 
Would, with its rattling music, come, 

And sweep him from the village ! 35 

VI. 

“ ON NATURE'S INVITATION DO 

I COME.” 

(Composed probably In 1600.—Published 1851.] 

On Nature’s invitation do I come. 

By i^ason sanctioned. Can the choice 
mislead. 

That made the calmest, fairest spot on 
earth, 

With all its unappropriated good, 

My own; and not min e only, for vrith me 
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EutrenchtMl—«ay rather peacofnlly em¬ 
bowered— 6 

I'luler yon orchard, in yon hnmble cot, 

A yonn^rer orphan of a Home extinct. 

'I'he only dnnirhter of my parents dwell? ; 
Aye, think on that, my heart, and cease to 
stir: .15 

Pause upon that, and let the breathing- 
frame 

Ko longer breathe, bnt all l>o satished. 

Oh. if such silence be not thanks to Go<l 
For what hatli been bestowed, then where, 
where then 

Shall gratitude find rest? Mine eyes did 
ne'er »5 

Fix on a lovely object, nor iny mind 
Take pleasure in the midst of happy 
thoughts, 

But either she, whom now 1 have, who now 
Divides with me tins loved abode, was 
there, 

Or not far off. Where’er my footsteps 
turne<l, 20 

Her voice was like a hidden Bird that sang: 
The thought of her was like a flash of light 
Or an unseen companionship, a breath 
Or fragrance independent of the wind. 

In all luy goings, in the new and old 25 

Of all my meditations, and in this 
Favourite of all, in this the most of all. . . . 
Embrace me then, yo hills, and close mo in. 
Now in the clear and oi)en day I feel 29 
Your gnunlianship : I take it to my heart ; 
’Tis like the solemn shelter of the night. 
But 1 would call thee beautiful; for mild, 
And .soft, and gay. and beiintiful thou art. 
Dear valley, having in thy face a smile, 
'Thongh peaceful, full of gladness. Thou 

jirt pleased, ?5 

Pleased with thy crags, and woody steeps, 
thy Luke, 

Its one green Island, and its winding shoi'cs. 
The innUitude of little rocky hills, 

Thy Ohurch, and cottages of mouiitaiu- 
stone 

Clustered like stars some few, bnt single 
most, 4 ^ 

And lurking dimly in their shy reti-eats. 

Or glancing at each other cheerful looks. 
Like separated stars with chuuls between. 

VIP. 

“BLEAK SEASON WAS IT. TURBU- 
LENT AND WILD.*’ 

lC’oinpo.''etl (possibly) in ISOO.—Published 

Bleak season was it, turbulent and wild. 
Wlieu bitberward we journeyed, side by 
sijle, 

> Nos. N'l. and Vll. arc c.\ln\ets,glven by Hlslu'p 


Through biu-sts of sunshine and through 
flying showei'S, 

Paced the long Vales, bow long they were, 
and yet 

How fast that length of way w.as left 
behind. ? 

Weusley’a rich Vale and Sedbergh's naked 
heights. 

The frosty wind, as if to make amends 
P'or its keen breath, was aiiling to our 
stops. 

And drove us onward ns two ships at sea: 

Or, like two birds, coiui»nuions in mid-air. 
Parted and reunited by the blast. ii 

Stern was the face of nature ; we rejoiced 
In that stern countenance; for our souls 
thence drew 

A feeling of their strength. The naked 
trees. 

The icy brooks, as on wc passed, ai»peared 
To question us, “Whence come ye? To 
what end?” 16 

VIII. 

i AMONG ALL LOVELY THINGS MY 

LOVE HAD BEEN. 

(Composwl April 12. l’<02.—Published 1S07 ; 
never n.'prlnle»l by W.) 

Among nil lovely things my Love had 
been; 

Had noted well the stars, all flowci-s that 
grow 

About her homo ; but slio hntl never soon 
A Glow-worm, never one, and this I knew. 

While riding near her home one stovniv 
night 5 

A single Glow-worm did I chance to espy; 

1 gave a fervent welcome to the sight. 

Ami from iny llorso 1 leapt; great joy 
bad I. 

rpon a leaf the Glow-worm did I lay. 

To boar it with mo through the stormy 
night: 

And, ns before, it shone without dismay ; 
j All)eit putting forth a fainter light. 

When to the Dwelling of my Love I came, 

I went into the Orchanl quictl^v: 

And left tho Glow-worm, blessing it by 
name. *5 

, Laid safel^v by itself, boncatb aTive. 

Wtinlsworlh In his .Vcmoirs of the |H>ct (IS51'. 
1 fr»»m Th' Bi*ok Part Ilomr 0 / 

(.•ni.MU.’iYa iK>cm which. King cv>p.vrUht, w 
not lneludi>l In this volume. For two other 
extnu'U fTvuu the sjuue ihhmu Watrr-toirU 
pa«o and the Prr/ace to Tb^ A'xnirsmn.- 
F.i', 
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The whole next day, I hoped, and hoped 
with fear; 

At nig-ht the Glow-worm shone beneath 
the Tree: 

I led my Lucy to the spot, “ Look here ! ’’ 
Oh ! joy it was for her, and joy for me ^! 


IX. 

SONNET-’. 

[t’uiaposed ?.—Puhlished October 10,1803 
iag Post) \ never reprintetl by W.) 

I FIND it written of Simonides 

That travelling- in strange countiies i 
once he found 

A corpse that lay expos’d upon tlie 
ground. 

For which, with pains, he caused due 
obsequies 

To be performed, and paid all holy fees, s 

Soon after, this man's Ghost unto him 
came 

And told him not to sail as was his aim, 

On board a sliip then ready for the seas. 

Simonides, admonished by tlie ghost, 

Remained behind; the ship the following 
day 

Set sail, was wi*ecked, and all on board 
were lost. 

Thn.s was the tenderest Poet thatconld be. 

Who sang in ancient Greece his moving 

Saved out of many by his piety. 


X. 

GEORGE AND SARAH GREENS 

[Coiiiposeil 1808.—Published September, 1839 
{Tait's Edinburgh Magazine); never i>rinted 
by W.] 


By night, upon these stormy fells, 5 

Did wife and husband roam ; 

Six little ones at home had left. 

And could not find that home. 

For any dwelling-place of man 
As vainly did they seek. lo 

He perish'd ; and a voice was heard— 

The widow's lonely shriek. 

Not many steps, and she was left 
A body without life— 

A few short steps were the chain that 
bound ^5 

The husband to the wife. 

; Korv do those sternly-featured hills 
Look gently on this grave ; 

And quiet noir are the depths of air, 

As a sea without a wave. 20 

But deeper lies the heart of peace 
In quiet more profound ; 

The heart of quietness is here 
Within this churchyard bound. 

And from all agony of mind 25 

It keeps them safe, and far 

From fear and grief, and from all need 
Of sun or gui<ling star. 

I O darkness of the grave ! how deep. 

After that living night— 3-^ 

That last and dreary living one 
Of sorrow and affright!' 

O sacred marriage-bed of death. 

That keeps them side by side 

In bond of peace, in bond of love, 35 

That may not be nntied I 

XI. 

TRANSLATION OF PART OF THE 
FIRST BOOK OF THE .a:NEID. 


Who weeps for strangers? Many wept 
For George and Sarah Green ; 

Wept for that pair’s unhappy'fate, 
Whose grave may here be seen. 


1 The incUlent described in tliis poem took 
place in 1795—probably at Racwlown—between 
tlie poet and his sister Dorothy.—E d. 

This sonnet bears no signature in the ilforu- 
ing Post, but Coleridge, in an unpublished letter, 
assigns it to Wordsworth. Cf. line 12 with 
line 58 of the Poem, No. II., on September, 1819 
(_Poeni8 of Sentiment, XXVIII; p. 498). and with 
:> passage in the Eseaij on Epitaphs (page 929) 
in wiiieh the story of this sonnet Is related In 
prose.—E d. 

5 See De Quinccy's Early Memorials of Gias- 
mere. —Ei». 


[Written c. 1316.—Publishc<l 1832 {The Philoi.ogi- 
cal Museum ); not reprintetl by W.j 

To THE Editors of the “ Philologi¬ 
cal Museum.’’ 

Your letter, reminding me of an 
I some time since held out to you of 
sonic specimens of my translation from the 
.-Eneid to be printed in the Pbilologlc.d Mu 
scum,” was not very acceptable, for I jimj 
abandoDctl the thought of ever "t«> 

the worlti anv part of that experiment fur it 
was nothing’more—an experiment begun for 
aiiiuscment^ind I now tbink a k;^ 
one than when I first iiaincii it to >oii. HaMiig 
been displeased in mo<!ern translations >\ith 
Uie atlditions of incongruous matter, I began 
to translate with a resolve to keep clear of that 
fault, iw adding nothing; but f became con- 
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^u^pPcment of (piccce 


viiiced that a spirited tnuislation can scarcely 
he lu-coiiij.Ushed in the EiiKllsh langmige witli- 
out iidiiilttinK a principle of ci»iu|»cnsatiun. 
On tliis point, liowcver. I do not wish to Insist, 
and merely send the following pas,«;age. taketi 
at random, from a wish to comply «ilh yuur 
reiiucst.—W. W. 

But Cytheroa, stinlious to invent 
Arts yet untrieil, upon new eoun.sels bent, 
ib-solves that Cupid, chang d in form and 
face 

To young Asoanins, sbonhl assniuo bis 
]ilace; 

Present tlie maddening gift.s, and kindle 
lieat 5 

Of passion at the bosom's inmo>t »eat. 

She rlroads the treaclu'rnns bon.se, the 
double tongue ; 

Slie burns, she frets-by .luuo'.s rancour 
stung : 

The calm of night is powerless to remove 
Tliese cares, and thus she speaks to winged 
liOve: m 


“O son. iny streng'th, my power I \vb(» 
dost despise 

(What, save thyself, none dares through 
ciu'th and skies) 

I'ho giantoimdling bolts of Jove, I flee, 

<) son, a suppliant to thy deity! 

What perils meet rKueas in his course, 15 
How Juno's hate with unrelenting force 
Pursues thy lu’other—this to thee is 
known : 

And c)ft-times hast thou made my griefs 
thine own. 

Him MOW the generous Dido by soft eliains 
Of blaml entreaty at her court detains ; .'o 
Junouiau hospitalities prepare 
Such apt occasion that I dread a snare. 
Hence, ere some hostile < omI can intervene. 
Wouhl 1, by previous wiles, inflame the 
(lucen 

With passion for .Tineas, such strong love 
That at my l>eek, mine only, she shall 
move. 

Hear, ami assist;—the father’s mandate 
calls 

His young^ Ascauins in the Tyrian walls ; 
He comes, my dear delight,—ami costliest 
things 

Preserv’d B'om lire and lioc^d for presents 
brings. 

Him will I take, and in close covert keep, 
Mid groves Idaliun, lull’d to gentle sleep. 
Or on Cytliera’s far*scqiiestered steep, 
'i’hat ho may neither know what hope is 
mine, 

Nor by his presence traverse the design, '.s 
Do thou, but for a single night’s brief 
space, 

Dissemble ; be that boy in form and facet 


Ami when enmptured Dido shall receive 
Thee to her arms, and kisses interweave 
; With many a fond embrace, while joy nins 

! hiKh- . . 4^ 

And goblets crown the prond festivity, 
j Instil thy subtle poison, and inspire, ^ 

At every touch, an unsuspected tire.” 

Love, at the word, before his mother’s 
sight 

Puts off his wings, and walks, with proud 
I delight, 45 

Like young lulus ; but the gentlest dews 
Of slumber Venus sheds, to clrcuinfuso 
! The true Ascaniiis steep’d in placid rest; 
Then wafts him, cheinsh d on her cai'cful 
brea;t. 

Through upper air to an Idaliun glade, 50 
Wiiere he on soft oinurfM'us is laid. 

With breathing flowers embnictnl, and 
! fragrant shade. 

But Cupid, following cheerily his guide 
Achates, with the gifts to Carthago hied ; 
And, as the hail ho entered, there, between 
'riie sliarcrs of her golden conch, was seen 


Keclin’d in festal pomp the Tyrian qnccii. 
The Trojans too (.Kneos at their head), 

On couches lie, with purple ovorsnread : 
Sleantimo in canisters is heap’d the bread, 
Pellucid water for the hands is borne,^ 61 

.And na]>kins of smooth toitiire, finely 
shorn. 

Within are fifty handmaids, who prepare, 

As they in onler stand, the dainty fare ; 

Ami fume the household deities with stoi'O 
Of Oilorons incense ; while a hundre<l more 
Match’ii with an cipial number of like ago, 
lint each of manly sex, a docile page, 
Marshal the banquet, giving with due grace 
'To cup or viand its appointed place. 70 
'riio Tyrians rushing in, an eager bund, 
'Tlicir painted couches seek, obedient to 
command. 

They h>ok with wonder on the gifts—they 
gaze 

Upon lulus, dazzled with the rays 
That from his ardent counteuanco are 
flung, 75 

.And charm’d to hear his simulating tongue; 

N»>r pass uupniis’d the robe and veil divine, 
Hound which tho yellow flowers and wan¬ 
dering foliage twine. 

But chiefly Dido, to tho coming ill 
Devoted, strives in vain her vast desires to 

fill; ^ 

Slio views the gifts; upon tho child then 
turns 

Insatiable Kmks. and gazing burns, 
i T'o case n father’s cheated love ho hung 
Vimn .Tineas, and around him clung ; 




not dRppoavtng tn (BMtion of 1849-50, 
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Tlieu seeks the qneen; with her his arts he 
ti’ies; S5 

She fastens on the boy enamour’d eyw, 
Clasps in her arms, nor weens (0 lot 
unblest!) 

How great a God, incumbent o’er her breast, 
Would fill it with his spirit. He, to please 
His AcidaUan mother, by degrees 9 ® 

Blots out Sichasus, studious to remove 
The dead, by influx of a living love, 

By stealthy entrance of a perilous guest, 
Troubling a heart that had been long at rest. 


Now when the viands were withdrawn, 
and ceas’d 95 

The first division of the splendid feast, 
While round a vacant board the chiefs 

Huge goblets are brought forth; they 
crown the wine; 

Voices of gladness roll the w(ills around ; 
Those gladsome voices from the courts 

rebound; ,, . v vi®® 

From gilded rafters many a blazing light 
Depends, and torches overcome the night. 
The minutes fly—till, at the queen s com- 

A bowl of state is offered to her hand : 

Then she, as Belus wont, and all the hne 
From Belus, filled it to the brim with 

Silence ensued. ” O Jupiter, whose care 
Is hospitable dealing, grant my prayer! 
Productive day be this of luting joy 
To Tyrians, and these exiles driven from 

Troy; , , 

A day to future generations dear! , 

Let Bacchus, donor of soul-quick nmg 
cheer 

Be present; kindly Juno, be thou near! 
And, Tyrians, may your choicest favoui-s 

wuit ,, 

Upon this hour, the bond to celebrate! ” 
She spake and shed an offering on the 

board; » av 

Then sipp’d the bowl whence she the wine 

had pour’d 

AndgavetoBitias, urging the pi-omptlord; 
He rais’d the bowl, and took a long deep 

draught; , 

Then every chief in turn the bevei*age 
quaff’d. *20 

Graced with redundant hair, lopas sings 
The lore of Atlas, to resounding strings. 


He ebaunts Arcturus,—that fraternal 
twain , ^ , , 

The glittenng Bears,—the Pleiads fraught 
with rain; , , 

—Why suns in irtnter, shunning heaven s 
steep heights 

Post seaward,—what impedes the tardy 
alights. 

The learned song from Tyrian hearers 
draws 130 

Loud shouts, — the Trojans echo the ap¬ 
plause. 

—But, lengthening out the night with 
converse new, 

Lai*ge draughts of love unhappy Dido 
drew; . 

Of Pi-iam ask’d, of Hector, —o’er and 

o’er— 

What arms the son of bright Aurora 
wore;— ^,35 

What steeds the car of Diomed could 
boast; . , . 

Among the leaders of the Grecian host 
How looked Achilles —tbeir dread para¬ 
mount— . , 

“But nay—the fatal wiles, 0 guest, 
recount, . 

Retrace the Grecian cunning from its 
source, 

Yom* own grief and your friends your 
wandering course; 

For now, till this seventh summer have 
ye rang’d 

The sea, or ti*od the earth, to peace 
estrang’d.” 


xn. 

SONNET. 

Author’s Voyage Down the Ehinh 
(Thirty Years Ago). 

[Composed probably 1821 .—Published 1822 (.Vc- 
viw'ials qf a Tour on the Continent, 1820); 
never reprinted by W.] 

The confidence of Youth our only 
And Hope gay Pilot of the bold design, 

We saw the living Landscapes of the 

Rhine, , , . 

Reach after reach, salute us and depart ; 
Slow sink the Spires,—and up again they 

The lore of Atlas, to resounding strings, I count the Towers as they 

The labours of the Sun, the lunar wander- | But who sh^ count vue 

ings; ' 


mence^’hUau kind, and brnte; wbat j O’er the dark steeps, or on the honzon 

natural powers r ,v ' 

Engender lightning, whence are falling 


showers. 
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Striding, with shattered crests, the eye 
fttuwart ? 
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^uppfcmen^ of (Jptecee 


I\Iore toiichini^ still, more perfect was the 
pleasure, 

When hurr.vin^' forward till the slaek'nin«- 
stream ,q 

Sprea<l like u spacious Mere, wc there 
could measure 

A .'“iiiooth free cotirse aloii^ the watery 
gleam. 

Think calmly on the past, and mark at 
leisure 

Ke:4tures whicli else hud vanished like 
a dream. 


XV. 

PROTEST AGAINST THE BALLOT. 

(1838.) 

((;(>uiiwse.l IS.'tS.-PubUslKHl 1S3S (collected vol 
«d i>nnnctii)‘, (Suppleuicut to cd lS4*>'i' 
aflcrwanls oniltUsl l>y >\ .J • -1. 

Forth rushed from Envy sprung and 
Self-conceit, 

A Power misnamed the Spirit of Re- 

FORM, 


XIII. 

A CENTO MADE BY WORDSWORTH. 

ICiiMiNlied Islio (l'nrr»u/' and ollur 

I'nrinn)-, never reprtntc*! Iiy W.J 

jjrintln;; (the following piece) .some rciuson 
shoiilil l)e Klvcn, as not a wonl of It Is original • 
it Is simply a llncsUn/ji«>r Akenslde.connceto-I 
'\itli a still Unor from Beattie, hy a couplet 
fiota riiomson. This pnictlee, In wldcli the 
author sometimes Indulges, of linking together 
in his (»wn mind. favoni Ue pjuvsjiges from dif- 
leietil autljors. seems In Itself unohjiYtionahle: 
•lit as the puhlinhiinj such e«unpilalU>ns ndght i 
eail to confusion in literature, he .should deem 
Idmself inexca.sjildo in giving this spcelmen 
were It not fVom a Ih»ih.‘ that it might ois-n to 
**tnci*s u hi\iTh)e.<s source of jfrivittt* unit Idea- 
lion,—W, \V. 


And through the astonished Island swept 
m storm. 

Threatening to hiy all Orders at her feet 
I 1 bat crossed her way. Now stoops she to 
entreat 

Licence to liido at intervals her head 

Where she may work. safe, undisciuieted, 

In u close liox, covert for Justice meet. 

St. George of England! keep a watchful 
030 

Fixed on the Suitor; frustrate her re- 
quest— 

Stifle her hojic ; for, if the State complv, 

r rom snch Paudorian gift may come n 
Pest 

Worse tlian the Dragon that bowed low 
his crest, 

Pierc^'d by tliy spear in glorious victory. 


1 HROXEI) in the Sun s <lcscejiding car 
U hat I\)wcr unseen diffuse.*! far 
Tiii'^ tenderness of inindr 
W hat (lenins smiles on .yonder floo«l-' 

\\ liat God in whispt*rs from the wood 
Lids every thought be kimlr' 

(> ever pleasing Solitnde. 

(■'uupanion of the wise and goo<l. 

[ by shades, tliy silence, now Ik* mine, 
I’liy cbarinB inv only theme : 

M.\' haunt the liollow elifT whose Pine 
\N aves o er the gloomy stream : 

W licnco tlio scared Owl ou i>inioiis ifiTV 
Breaks from the rustling Iwughs, 

And tlow’ii tlio lone vale sails awa^* 

To more profound rei>ose ! 


XIV. 

INSCRIPTION ON A ROCK AT RYDAL 

MOUNT. (1838.1 

^^o^|,I^sT thon Ik? gathered to Christ s 
chosen flock. 

Shun tlic broad way too easily exploro<l. 
And let thy path In* hewn out of the Rock, 
The living Rock of God’s elerual Wonl. 


XVI. 

A POET TO HIS GRANDCHILD. 

SEgUEL TO “a plea FOR AUTHORS 

((.'omiKxsed Sjune dates and iuikIc of pul»- 

llcallon as XV.; otiiittcsl than ixld. IS 4 ;>— 

50 .J 

*‘SoN of my buried Son, while thus tbv 
hand 

Is clasping mine, it saddens me to think 

How Want may pi«css thee down, and with 
thee sink 

Ih.v Children left untit, thnmgh vain do* 
iimiul 

Of cidturo, even to feel or nndci-stand 5 

My simplest La.v tliat to their memor.v 

•May cling :—luird fate! which haplv need 
not he 

Did Justice mould the Statutes of tho 
I.and. 

A Bo<?k tiine-cberishiHl and an honoured 
name 

Are high rewards; hut l)ound they Nature’s 
claim ' 

Or Reason s* Xo —hopes spun in timid 
line 


* See page isO,—Ktv 





From out the bosom of a modest home Call thee though known but for a few 

f^‘?LVl^™l!t"treront”= 1 The heSi'Lnced sister of our lore : 


May 23,1835. 


XVII. 


ON A PORTRAIT OF I. F. [ISABELLA 
FENWICK], PAINTED BY MARGA¬ 
RET GILLIES'. 

We gaze—uor grieve to think that we 
But that the precious love this fi'iend hath 

Within our hearts, the love whose tlower 

hath blown . 

Bvi'^ht as if heaven were ever in its eye, 
Wifi pass so soon from human memory: 5 
And not by strangers to our blood alone, 
But bv our best descendants be unknown, 
I'uthouffht of—this may surely claim a 

Yet, bleSed Art. we yield not to dejection : 
Thou against Time so feelingly dost stnve. 
Where'er, preserved m this most true 

reflection, “ 

An image of her soul is kept 
Some fingering fragrance ot the pnie 

AMiose flower with us will vanish, must 
^arrive. 

Rypal MorsT, Aeic reo»-> Day, 134 D. 

XVIII. 

TO I. F. 


The star which comes at close of day to 

Tklore heavenly bright than when it leads 

Is Friend^P^s emblem, whether the for- 

She viliSh, or, shedding light , 

Throu^^h shades that solemnize Life s calin 

Doth make the happy happier. This have 

LeaniL Isabel, from thy society. , 

Which now we too ^wilhuglv resign ^ 
Though for brief absence. But farewell. 

tllG I 

Glimmers before my sight through thank- ; 

ful tears, 

Such as start forth, not seldom, to approve 
Our truth, when we, old yet unchiUed bj age. 

i VVII and XVUI. were 0rst published (185p 
In the Memoirs of William Wordsm>mth, by bis 
nephew, the laic Bishop of Llncoln.-Eo. 


RY^AL Mount, Feb. 1840. 

XIX. 

“WHEN SEVERN’S SWEEPING FLOOD 
HAD OVERTHROWN.” 

In 1842 a bazaar was held in Cardiff Castle to 
raise funds for the building of a Cliureh. >\ ords- 
worth assisted by contributing this Sonnet, which 
was printed and sold along with vei-s(» by James 
Montgomery and others (cf. Prof. Kuiglits note, 
in his edition of the Poems, Vol. Vlil.).—L d. 

Whex Severn's sweeping flood had over¬ 
thrown , , 

St. Mary’s Church, the preacher then 

would cry ^ , v • 14. 

“ Thus, Christian people, God his might 

hath shown 

That ye to him your love may testily: 
Haste, and rebuild the pile. —But not 

a stone 5 

Resumed its place. Age after age went by. 
And Heaven still lacked its due, though 
piety 

In secret ^d, we trust, her loss bemoan. 
But now her Spirit hath put forth its 

claim , , , , . 9 

In Power, and Poesj" would lend her voice ; 
Let the new Church be worthy of its aim, 
That in its beauty Cardiff may rejoice : 

Oh! in the past if cause there was lor 

Let not our times halt in their better 
choice. 

Rydai* Mount, Jan. 23,1842. 


XX. 

THE EAGLE AND THE DOVE. 

rcrminosed 1842 (?).—Published 1842 (La Petite 
Chouannerie. on Histoire d'un Colliye Breton 
so\ts I'Empire, By A I. Rio).] 

Shade of Caractaens, if spirits love 
The cause they fought for in their eaithlj 

To see^the'^lagle raffled by the Dove 
May soothe thy memory of the chain- ot 

Rome. 

These children claim thee for their sire ; 

the breath t 

Of thy renown, from Cambrian mountains, 

A flame within them that despises death 
And glorifies the truant youth of ^ annes. 
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\\ ith thy own scorn of tvrants tliev 
ftuvanco, 

Hilt truth divine has sanctified their msfc, 
A silver cross enchased with Flowers of 
France ,, 

Their harlcre, attests the holy fight they 
ttage. 

The shrill defiance of the yonng crusade 
1 heir reteran foes mock as an idle noise ; 
Hut unto Taith and Loyalty comes aid 15 
Troui Heaven, gigantic force to beardless 
hoys. 

XXI. 

LINES 


For know we not that from celestial 
spheres, 

When Time was young, an inspiration 
came 

(Oh were it mine !) to hallow saddest teai^, 
And help life onward in its noblest aim. 

AV W 

Junuarj/ 9th, ISia. ' * 


XXII. 

ODE ON THE INSTALLATION OF HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT 
AS CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVER. 
SITY OF CAMBRIDGE, JULY, 1847 >. 

ICoinposctl 1847.—Published 1847.] 


INSCKIBEI) IM A COPY OF HIS POEMS 
SENT TO THE gPEKN FOR THE ROYAL 
LIBRARY AT WINDSOR. 

Oekin, Sovereign Mistress! to accept a 

l«y. 

No Laureate offering of elaborate art; 
x 3 ut salutation takings jflucl way 
From deep recesses of a loyal heart. 

Queen, Wife and Mother! may All-judging 
Heaven 5 

Shower with a bounteous hand on Thee 
and Thine 

Felicity that only can he given 
On earth to goodness blest by grace 
divine. 

Lady ! devoutly honoured and beloved 
Through every realm confided to thy 
sway; ,0 

May st thou uursuo thy coiu*se by God 
approved, 

Aud He will teach tb3' people to obc}’. 

As thou art wout, thy sovereignty' adorn 
With woman’s gentleness, yet firm and 
staid ; 

So .shall that earthly crown thy brows have 
worn 

Be changed for one whoso glory cannot 
fade. 

Aud now by duty urged, I lay this Book 
Before thy Mn^iesty, in hninble tnist 
That on its simplest pages thou wilt look 
With a benign indulgence more than i 
just* 20 ' 

Nor wilt thou blame an aged Poet’s prayer. 
That issuing hence may’ steal into tby 
mind 

Some solace under weight of royal care. 

Or grief—the inheritance of bnmanlnDd. 


For thirst of power that Heaven dis¬ 
owns. 

For temples, towers, and thrones 
Too long insulted by' the Si>oiler’s shock, 
Indignant Europe cast 
Her stormy foe at last 5 

To reap the whirlwind on a Libyan rock. 
War is passion's basest game 
Madly i)lay c(l to win a name : 

Up starts some tyTant, Earth and Heaven 
to dare. 

The servile million bow ; 10 

Bnt will the Lightning glance aside to 
spare 

The Despot’s lanrclled brow? 

War is mercy, glory, fame. 

Waged in Freedom’s holy cause, 
Freedom, such ns man may claim 13 
Under God’s restraining laws. 

Such is Albion’s fame aud glory, 

Let rescued Europe tell the story. 

But lo! what sudden cloud has (larkoncd 
all 

The laud ns with a funeral pall? so 
The Bose of England suffers blight. 

The Flower has drooped, the Isle’s delight; 

Flower and Imd together fall; 

A Nation’s hopes lie crushed in Claremont’s 
desolate Kali. 

Time a chequered mantle weai*s— 25 

Earth awakes from wintry sleep : 
Again the Tree a blossom bears : 

Cease. Britannia, cease to weep ! 

Hark to the peals on this bright May- 
morn ! 

They tell that your future Queen is born. 

A Guardian Angel fluttered 31 

Above the babe, unseen ; 


> The iwt’s nenhew ('hrlstt pher (late Blslion 
of Lincoln) uldcti In (ho composition of thfs 
“ comninudcU ’’ Ode.— Ed. 
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One -word he softly uttered, 

It named the future Queen ; 34 

And a joj-ful cry through the Island rang, 
As clsar and bold as the trumpet s claug. 

As bland as the reed of peace ; 

“ VICTORIA be her name ! 

For righteous triumphs are the base 
Whereon Britannia rests her peaceful 
fame. 

Time, in his mantle's sunniest fold 
Uplifted in his arms the child, 

And Vrliile the fearless infant smilea, 

Her happier destiny foretold:— 

Infancy, by Wisdom mild, 45 

Trained to health and artless beauty; 
Youth, by pleasui-e unbegmled 
From the lore of lofty duty; 

Womanhood in pm-e renown. 

Seated on her lineal throne ; so 

Leaves of myrtle in her Crown, 

Fresh with lustre all their own. 

Love, the treasure worth possessing 
More than all the world beside. 

This shall be her choicest blessing, 55 
Oft to royal hearts denied. ’ 


That eve, the Star of Brunswick shone 
With steadfast ray benign 
On Gotha’s ducal roof, and on 

The softly flowing Leme. 60 

Nor failed to gild the spires 9f Bonn, 

And glittered on the Rhine. _ 

Old Camus, too, on that prophetic night 

Was conscious of the ray; 

And his willows whispered in its light, 65 
Not to the Zephyr's sway, 

But with a Delphic life, in sight 
Of this auspicious day— 

This day, when Granta hails her chosen 

Lord, 

And, proud of her award, 7 ° 

Confiding in that Star serene. 

Welcomes the Consort of a happy Queen. 

Prince, in these collegiate bowers, 

Where science, leagued with holier truth. 
Guards tbe sacred heart of youth, 7S 
Solemn monitors are ours. 

These reverend aisles, these hallowed 

towers. 

Raised bv many a hand ar^ust, 

Are haunted by majestic Power^ 

The Memories of the Wise and Just, 80 
■NVho, faithful to a pious trust, 

Here, in the Founder’s Spirit sought 
To mould and stamp the ore of thought 
In that bold form and impress high 
That best betoken patriot loyalty. 85 
Not in vain those Sages taught,— 

True disciples, good as great, 


Have pondered here their country's weal. 
Weighed the Future by the Past, 

Learned how social frames may last, 90 
And how a Land may rule its fate 
By constancy inviolate, ^ 

Though worlds to theii* foundations reel 
The spori of factious Hate or godless Zeal. 

Albert, in thy race we cherish , Q5 

A Nation’s strength that will not perish 
While England’s sceptred Line 
Time to the King of Kings is foimd ; 

Like that Wise ancestor of thine , 
Who threw the Saxon shield o’er Luther s 
life 

When first, above the yells of bigot strife, 
The trumpet of the Living Word 
Assumed a voice of deep portentous s^nd. 
From gladdened Elbe to startled Tiber 
heard. 

What shield more sublime ^ *os 

E’er was blazoned or sung? 

And the PRINCE whom we greet 
From its Hero is sprung, 
i^sound, resoimd the strain 
That hails him for our own! no 

Again, again, and yet again. 

For the Church, the State, the Throne . 
And that Presence fair and bright, 

Ever blest wherever seen, 

Who deigns to grace our ^fstal rite, 115 
The Pride of the Islands, VICTORIA 
THE QUEEN! 


XXIII. 

QUINZAIN 

CONJECTURALLY ASSIGNED TO WORDS¬ 
WORTH. 

fCompose<l ’.—Published 1802 {Morning Pont ); 

never reprinted by W.] 

A writer (E. H. C.) In the Athetuexim oi 
Noveuiher 4, 1893, suggests that the following 
lines which appciired fu the Morning I out on 
February 9, 1802, were probably compose<l by 
Wordsworth. “ It may be reincnibered, writes 
E. H. C.,“that the phnuse ' monthly grave is to be 
found in Lines to (he Moon (1836); and in one 01 
Wordsworth’s latest souneU, that -To Lucca 
Giordano, the aged poet turns 
to the delightful vision of 'young Eiid.\mlon. 
couched on Lutmos Hill.’ ’ The suggestion la 

undoubtedly a happy one. The 
ment of these lines resembles that of the piece 
hertnnlng. M'ith hoic sad steps, 0 
climb'st the Shij, which tlrst appeared In Poems 
in Two Volumes (1807), hut may have been 
written in or about 1802. Both pieces appear to 
Se experiments in metre. ^ They are neither 
sonnets nor quatorzains, but quinzains. or 
•Stanzas consisting of fifteen lines each ; though 
that published in 1807 was subsequently curtailed 
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by one line and {ilaecd antungst the MiscelUine- 
oiiH Sonnetit (1816 onwards). Moreover, the turn 
of tlic sentence in lines 8 and \f —the repetition 
of the subsUnitive (i\yntj)hii) in api)ositlon.<iU}Ui* 
fled by an a<ljective or adjectival phnise—is of 
freijuent occurrence in Wonisworth’s i)oetrv. 
Cf. Misc. Son . Part II., xx., II. 7, 8 

“ As if to vindicate her ncauty’a right, 
iler l>c;iuty tlanigUtlcssIy (Ilsiiarage«l. '—Ed. 

WRITTEN IN A GROTTO. 

O Moon ! if e’er I joyed when thy soft liffbt 
Danc’d to the murmuring rill on Lo¬ 
mond’s wave, 

Or sighed for thy sweet presence some dark 
night, 

When tbon wert bidden in thy monthly 
grave; 


If e’er, on wings which active fancy gave, 

I sought thy golden vale with dancing 
flight, 6 

Then, stretcht at ease in some sequestered 
cave. 

Gaz’d on thy lovely Nymphs with fond 
delight, 

Thy Nymphs with more than earthly 
V)eauty bright; 

If e'er thy beam, as Smyrna’s shepherds 
tell, lo 

Soft as the gentle kiss of amorous maid 
On the closed eyes of young Endymion fell, 
Tlmt he might wake to clasp thee in the 
shade: 

Each night, while I recline within this cell, 
Guide hither, O sweet Moon, the maid I love 
so well. 15 



IpttUit; 


Oil, 


of a (poefe (mini; 

an autobiographical poem. 


advertisement. 

[By the Editor op 1850.] 

TUB fouowing Poon. was con^n^nced in the beginning of the year 179., and conipleted in the 

" ThTdX-d occasion of the work are descriheri by the Author in his Preface to the - Eacu.sion, ' 
hrst published in 1814, where th- sp^^l«^ ^ 

•■Several years ago, when the ^ reasonable thing that he shouhl take 

tow^far Naiure and Education had ifuaiihed bin. for such 

Ts —Jy to thU prepanttion, he undertook to record, in verse, the origin and progress of his 

?=:~£E3fSr^cr:r.sc 

tiihiw*t the sensations and opinions of a poet llYlng In retirement. , j * .1 « 

“The preparatory poem is biographical, and conducts the history of the Authors mind to the 

T>oint when he was end)oldencd to hope that his faculties were sufficiently matured for entering u on 
poml wnen uronosed to himself: and the two works have tlie same kind of 

ttnrL«r if he hilelf, as tke Ante-chapel has to the body of a Gothic 

relation lie may be permitted to add. that his minor pieces, which have 

f *^1 n.^?efore Ihe publ^ when they shall be projierly arranged. wiU 1« found by the attentive 

reader to have such connection with the main work as may give them 
little cells, oratories, and sepulchral recesses, ordinarily Included In those edifices. 

intended to he introductory to the ••Recluse;* 

1 that the “Recluse” if completed, would have consisted of Three Parts. Of these, the Sceoiu 

r.:rt"iz S . , ,„tthe 

Book of the First Part of the “Recluse” still [1850] remains in manuscript but the 

Tl^rd P- rt w is only planned. The materials of which it would have been formM have, however 

hi^n incorporated, for the most part, in the Author’s other Publications, written subsequently to the 

'* Tl^Friend to whom the present Poem is addressed, was the late Samuel Taylor CoLEBiDo^who 

“ Poetical Works, by S. T. Coleridge,” vol. i., p. 206. 

RypAL Mount, 

Jufi/ I3fft, 1850^___- 

. For further information regurdiug th. d.U. of composition of •" 

0^,ZZual Tal:^«/‘^^^/“■^ under the year. 1799.1800.1804, and ISOO.-Eo. 





BOOK FIRST. 

INTRODUCTION-CHILDHOOD AND SCHOOL-TIME. 


Oir THERK is blessing in tins gentle breeze, ! 
A visitant that while it fans iny cheek 
Doth seem half-conscioiis of tlie joy it 
brings 

From tlie green fields, and from yon 
azure sky. 

AVhate'er its mission, the soft breeze can 
come 3 

To none nuno grateful than to me; es* 1 
eaped j 

From the vast city, where I long had ' 
pined 

A discontented sojourner: now fr«*e, 

Free as a bird to settle where I will. 

^^’hat dwelling shall receive me? in what i 
vale lo I 

yhall l>o my harbour? underneath what , 
grove 

fShall 1 take up my home? and what 
clear stream 

Shall with its murmur lull me into rest? 
The earth is all l>efore me. With a heart 
Joyous, nor scart'd at its own lilwly, 13 
I lo(»k alKiut: and sliould the chosen 
guide 

Be nothing Ix^tter than a wandering 
cloud, 

T cannot miss my way, I breathe again ! 
Tranct's of thought and mountings of the 
mind 

Come fjxst upon me: it is shaken off, 20 
That burthen of my own unnatural .self. 
The heavy W(‘ight of many a weary day 
Not mine, and sucli as were not made 
for me. 

Long months of jx'acc (if s\ich bold word 
accord 

With any promises of human life), 23 
Long months of ease and undisturbed 
delight 


Are mine in prospect; whither shall I 
turn, 

By road or i)athwa3’, or through trackless 
field, 

Up hill or down, or shall some floating 
thing 29 

Uix)n the river point me out my course? 

Dear Liberty ! Yet what would it avail 
But for a gift that consecrates the joy ? 
For I, methought, while the sweet breath 
of heaven 

M'as blowing on iny Ixxly, felt within 
A correspondent breeze, that gently 
moved 33 

With quickening virtue, b\it is now be¬ 
come 

A tcinix'st, a redundant energy, 

^'exing its own creation. Thanks to btUh, 
And their congenial ix>wer8, that, while 
they join 

In breaking up a long-continued frost, 40 
Bring with them vernal promises, the 
ho]x* 

Of active days urged on by flying hours,— 
Days of sweet leisure, taxed with patient 
thought 

Abstruse, nor wanting punctual service 
high, 44 

Matins and vcsixm-ts of barmonio\i8 verse! 

Thus far, 0 Friend ! did I, not used to 
make 

A present joy the matter of a song, 

Bo\ir forth that day my soul in measured 
strains 

That would not bo forgotten, and are 
here 

Reemxled: to the open fields I told 50 
A prophet'y: poetic numbers cam© 
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Spontaneously to clothe in priestly robe 
A renovated spirit singled out, 

Such hope was mine, for holy services. 
^Vly o\vn voice cheered me, and, far more, 
the mind’s 55 

Internal echo of the imperfect sound ; 

To both I listened, drawing from them 
both 

A cheerful confidence in things to come. 


Content and not un^villing now to give 
A respite to this passion, I paced on 60 
With brisk and eager steps; and came, 
at length, 

To a green shady place, where down I 
sate « 

Beneath a tree, slackening my thoughts 
by choice. 

And settling into gentler happiness. 

’Twas autumn, and a clear and placid day, 
With warmth, as much as needed, from a 
sun 66 

Two hours declined towards the west; 
a day 

With silver clouds, and sunshine on the 
gra.ss. 

And in the sheltered and the sheltering 
grove 

A perfect stillness. Many were the 
thouglits 70 

Encouraged and dismissed, till choice 
was made 

Of a known Vale, whither my feet should 
turn, 

Nor rest till they had reached the very 
door 

Of the one cottage which methought I 
saw. 74 

No picture of mere memory ever looked 
80 fair ; and while upon the fancied ^ene 
I gazed with growing love, a higher 
power 

Than Fancy gave assurance of some work 
Of glory there forthwith to be begun. 
Perhaps too there performed. Thus long 
I mused, 80 

Nor e’er lost sight of what I mused upon. 
Save when, amid the stately gro\e of 
oaks. 

Now here, now there, an acorn, from its 
cup 


Dislodged, through sere leaves rustled, or 
at once 

To the bare earth dropped wdth a start¬ 
ling sound. 85 

From that soft couch I rose not, till the 
sun 

Had almost touched the horizon ; casting 
then 

A backward glance upon the curling 
cloud 

Of city smoke, by distance ruralised ; 

Keen as a Truant or a Fugitive, 50 

But as a Pilgrim resolute, I took, 

Even with the chance equipment of that 
hour, 

Tlie road that pointed toward the chosen 
Vale. 

It was a splendid evening, and my soul 
Once more made trial of lier strength, 
nor lacked 95 

jEolian visitations; but the harp 
Wae soon defrauded, and the banded 
host 

Of harmony dispei*sed in straggling 
sounds. 

And lastls' utter silence ! “Be it so; 

Why think of anything but present 

good?” 

So, like a home-bound labourer, I pursued 
My way beneath the mellowing sun, that 

shed 

Mild influence ; nor left in me one wish 
Again to bend the Sabbath of that time 
To a servile yoke. VTiat need of many 
words? 

A pleasant loitering journey, through 
three days 

Continued, brought me to my hermitage. 
I spare to tell of what ensued, the life 
In common things—the endless store of 
things. 

Rave, or at least so seeming, every day 
Found all about me in one neighbour- 

hood- ^ ^ 

The self-congratulation, and, from morn 
To night, unbroken cheerfulness serene. 
But speedily an earnest longing rose 
To brace myself to some determined aim, 
Reading or thinking; either to lay up 
New stores, or rescue from decay the old 
By timely interference : and there^vlth 
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Came Iiojx's still higlu*r, that with out- iSIakf rigorous inquisition, the report 


ward lif«i 


Is often cheering; for I neither seem 


T tnight endue some airy phantasies 120 To lack that first great gift, the vital 
That had In-cm floating loose about for soul, 1^0 

years. Nor general Truths, which are them- 

And to such beings temperately deal: selves a sort 

forth ; Of Elements and Agents Under-powers 


The many feelings that oppressed my SnlK)rdinate heU>er8 of the living mind: 


lu'art. 


Nor am I naked of external things 


Tliat lif)|M* hath been disccuiraged ; wel- Forms images nor ntimerous other aids 
come light . Of less regard, though won perhaps 

Ouwns from the cast, Init dawns to dis- ’ toil 156 

ai)pear 125 ^Vnd needful to build up a Poet’s praise. 

And m«K k me with a sky that rii>ens not Time, place, and manners do I seek, and 


Info a stt'udj nmrning: if my mind. 


these 


KememWring the Ixdd promise of the ! Are found in jdenteous store, but no¬ 


past. 


where such 


159 


Would gladly grapple witli some noble As may l>e singled out with steady choice; 


theme. 


No little l»and of yet remeinljcred names 


Vain is her wish ; wln'ie’er she tunis she Whom I, in i>erfect confidence, might 
finds 130 hojK' 

Iinpediments from day today renewed. To summon back from lonesome banish¬ 
ment. 

And now it would content me to yield make tliem dwellei-s in the hearts of 

up 

Those lofty hopes awhile, fm- present Xow living, or to live in futuiv years. 165 

Sometimes tlie ambitious Power of choice. 


gifts 

Of humbler industry. Hut, oh, dear 
I'Viend! 

The Poet, gentle creature as he is. 133 
Hath, like tlie Lover, his unruly times; 
His fits when he is neither sick nor well. 


mistaking 

I’roud spring-tide swellings for a regular 
son. 

Will settle on some British theme, some 
old 


Though no distress be near him but his Hoinantic tale bj Milton left unsung; 

More often turning to some gentle place 


I'nman.agej ible thoughts; his mind, be^t ^Vithin the groves of Chivalry. I pipi' 171 


pleased i^lH'phonl swains, or seated harp in 

While she sus duteous as the mother do^ e hand. 

Sits biocHling, lives not always to that Amid re|K>sing knights by a river side 

j p Or fountain, listen to the giuve re]K)rts 

Hut like the innocent i>ird. hatligoadings Of dire enchantments fact'd and over- 


ci>ine 


L:* 


'I’hat drive lier ns in tumble through the By the strong mind, and tales of warlike 
groves; feats 

^\’ith me is now suclx, passion, to 1 h« Wheiv s|X'ar encounten'd aivar, and 


blamed 


sword witli sword 


No otlierwisc than as it lasts t.M>long. 14^ 'f conscious of the blazonry 

That the shield lH>n\ so glorious was the 

When, as Ix'comes ,a man who wimld strife; 

prejiare ^^'henee inspiratii>u for a song that winds 

For such an arduous work. I thuuigli Tlmnigh ever-changing scenes of votive 
mvself quest 181 
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W'rougs to redress, harmonious t rilni te paid 
To patient courage and unblemished 

tiaith, I 

To firm devotion, zeal unquenchable. 

And Christian meekness hallon-ing faith¬ 
ful loves. 185 

Sometimes, more sternly moved, I would 

relate 

How vanquished Mithridates northward 
passed. 

And, hidden in the cloud of years, became 
Odin, the Father of a race by whom 
Perished the Roman Empire: how the 

friends ^ ^ 9 ^ 

And followers of Sertorius, out of Spain 
Flj-ing, found shelter in the Fortunate 
Isles, 

And left their usages, their arts and laws. 
To disappear by a slow gradual deatli. 

To dwindle and to perish one by one, 195 
starved in those narrow bounds: but 
not the soul 

Of Liberty, whicli fifteen hundred years 
Survived, and, when the European came 
With skill and power that might not be 
ndthstood. 

Did, like a pestilence, maintain its hold 
And wasted doum by gloriovis death that 

race 

Of natural heroes: or I would record 
How, in tyrannic times, some high-souled 
man, 

Unnamed among the chronicles of kings, 
Suffered in silence for Truth’s sake; or 
tell, 205 

How that one Frenchmanthrough con¬ 
tinued force 

C)f meditation on the inhuman deeds 
Of those who conquered first the Indian 
Isles, 

Went single in his ministry across 
Tlie Ocean; not to comfort the op¬ 
pressed, 210 

But, like a thirsty wind, to roam about 
Withering the Oppressor: how Gusta^'us 
sought 

Help at his need in Dalecarlia’s mines: 


1 Dominique dc Gourgucs, who in 1567 sailed 
to Florida to avenge the massacre of the French 
by tlte Spjiniards.—E d. of 1850. 


How Wallace fought for Scotland; left 
the name 

Of Wallace to be found, like a wild 
flower, 215 

All over his dear Country; left the 
deeds 

Of Wallace, like a family of Ghosts, 

To people the steep rocks and river 
banks, 

Her natural sanctuaries, with a local soul 
Of independence and stern libert}'. 220 
Sometimes it suits me better to invent 
A tale from my omi heart, more near akin 
To my omi passionsand habitual thoughts; 
Some variegated story, in the main 
Lofty, but the unsubstantial structure 
melts ’ 225 

Before the very sun that brightens it, 

Mist into air dissolving ! Then a wish. 

I My last and favourite aspiration, mounts 
With yearning toward some philosophic- 
song 

Of Truth that cherishes our daily life ; 230 
With meditations passionate from deep 
Recesses in man’s heart, immortal verse 
Thoughtfully fitted to the Orphean lyre ; 
But from this awful burthen I full soon 
Take refuge and beguile myself with 
trust 235 

That mellower years wiU. bring a riper 

mind 

And clearer insight. Thus my days are 
past 

In contradiction; vWth no skill to part 
Vague longing, haply bred by want of 
power. 

From paramount impulse not to be -with¬ 
stood, 240 

A timorous capacity from prudence. 

From circumspection, infinite delay. 

I Humility and modest awe themselves 
Betray me, serving often for a cloak 
To a more subtle selfishness; that now 
Locks every function up in blank reserve, 
Kow dupes me, trusting to an anxious eye 
That udth intrusive restlessness beats on 
Simplicity and self-presented truth. 

Ah ! better far than this, to stray about 
Voluptuously through fields and rural 

And ask no record of the hours, resigned 


244 
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To ^ ac'AUt musinjr, \inroprovf(l ne^lfct 
Of all tliinjfs and doliherate liolida}’. 254 
Far bettor never to Iiave heard tlie name 
Of zeal and ju.Mt ambition, than to live 
i>afH«'<l and plajfued b}- a mind tliat every 
hfnir 

rnrns ivereant to her task; takes heart 
aKain. 

Th*-n feels immediately some h(>llo\v 
tlmOKht 

Ilain; like an interdict upon her liopes. 
This is my lot; for either still I find 261 
Some imperfection in the chosen theme, 

(>r see of absoliite aeeomplishment 
Mn('l> wanting, so mueh wanting, in my¬ 
self, 

'J'liat 1 recoil and droop, ajul seek repose 
In listlessness from vain ]>erplexity, 266 
I 'nprofitably travelling toward the jfrave. 
Take a false steward who hatli mueh 
reeei\'ed 

And rrndei*s notliiiiK' back. 

Was it Tor tliis 

Tliat one, the fairest of all rivers, loved 
To blend bis imirmni's with my inn-se's 
som;, 271 

Ami, frmn Ins alder sltades ami ro<“ky falls, 
Ami from liis fords and shallows sent a 

\oin> 

'I'hat Ihiwed aloiiK niy dreams? For this 

<lidst thou, 274 

<) llerwmt! windiiij; amon^ ^rrassy holms 
\\ luTe I was loitlvIn^T on, a bal>o in arms 
Make ceaseless musit? that comjx>sed my 
thouk'hts 

'I'o moie than infant softm'ss Kivin^' mo 
Amid the fix-tful {Iwellinya of mankind 
A fo!t‘tast<\ a dim earnest, t>f the calm . 
'I'liut Natnn* breutlies umon>f the lulls 
and proves. 281 

Wlien lu' had loft the nunmtains and 
received 

t hi luH snux)th breast the shadow of those 
towei *8 

That yet survive, a shattered monument 
Of foudal sway, the brijjht blue river 
I^assed 28^ 

Aloiik' the inarKMii of our terrace walk ; 

A tempting' lilayniato whom we dearly 
loved. 


Oh, many a time have I, .a five years’ 
child, 

In a small mill-race severed from his 
stream. 

Made one lon^ bathing of a summer's 
<lay: 290 

Baske<l in the snn, and plunged and 
basked again 

Alternate, all a summer's day, or scoured 
The sandy fields leaping tlirough fiowery 
groves 

Of yellow ragwort; or when rock and 
liill. 

The woods and distant Skiddaw's lofty 
height, 295 

Were bi-on/.ed with deei>est radiance, 
stood alone 

I Beneath the sky, as if I had l»t*on Inim 
On Indian plains and from my mother's 
hut 

Ha<l run abroad in wantonness tosjxn't, 

A naked savage, in tlie thunder shower. 

Fair see<btime had my s«>ul, and T grew 
up 301 

Fostered alike by l>t‘auty and by fear: 
Much favouretl in my birthidace, and no 
less 

In that iH'lovtVl Vale to whieli erelong 
We were ti*aiisi)lanted—there wore we let 
loose 305 

For sixirts of wider range. Kre I bail 
told 

Tenbirth-days when among the mountain- 

sloJX'S 

Frost, and the breath of fnvsty wind, had 
snapped 

The last autumnal crt>cns 'twas my joy 
With store of springes o'er my shoulder 
hung 310 

To range the o])en heights where wm>d- 
cocks run 

Among the snux>th given turf. Tluvngh 
half the night, 

Scudding away fix>m snare to snare, I 
plit'd 

That anxious visitationmoim and stars 
Were shining o’er my head. I was alone, 
And seenu'd to U' a trouble to the peace 
That dwelt among them, S<mietimes it 
Ix'fell 317 
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In these night wanderings, that a strong i Am worthy of myself ! Praise to the 


desire 

O'erpowered my better reason, and the 
bird 

^V^uch was the captive of another’s toil 
Became my pre3'; and when the deed 
was done 321 

I heard among the solitary hills 
Low breatliings coming after me, and 
sounds 

Of undistinguishable nmtion, steps 
Almost as silent as the turf they trod. 325 

Nor less when spring had warmed the 
cultured Vale, 

Gloved we as plunderers where the mother- 
bird 

Had in high places built her lodge; 
though mean 

Our object and inglorious, yet the end 

not ignoble. Oh! when I have 
hung 330 

Abo^'e the raven’s nest, bj" knots of grass 
And half-inch fissures in the slippery 
rock 

But ill sustained, and almost (so it 
seemed) 

Suspended by the blast that blew amain. 
Shouldering the naked crag, oh, at that 
time 335 

^Vhile on the jjerilous lidge I hung alone. 
With what strange utterance did the loud 
dry wind 

Blow through my ear! the sky seemed 
not a sky 

Of earth—and ^vith what motion moved 
the clouds! 

Dust as we are, the immortal spirit 
grows 340 

Like harmony in music ; there is a dark 
Inscrutable workmanship that reconciles 
Discordant elements, makes them cling 
together 

In one society. How strange that all 
The terroi*s, pains, and early miseries, 345 
Regrets, vexations, lassitudes interfused 
■N\Tthin my mind, should e’er have borne 
a part. 

And that a needful part, in making up 
The calm existence that is mine when I 


end! 35 ° 

Thanks to the means which Nature 
deigned to employ; 

Whether her fearless visitings, or those 
That came with soft alarm, like hurtless 
light 

Opening the peaceful clouds ; or she ma.v 
use 

Severer interventions, ministry 355 

More palpable, as l>est might suit her 
aim. 

One summer evening (led by her) I 
found 

A little boat tied to a willow tree 
Within a rockj^ cave, its usual home. 
Straight I unloosed her chain, and stepping 
in 360 

Pushed from the shore. It was an act of 
stealth 

And troubled pleasure, nor without the 
voice 

Of mountain-echoes did mj' boat move on; 
Leaving behind her still, on either side, 
Small circles glittering idly in the moon. 
Until they melted all into one track 366 
Of sparkling light. But now, like one 
who rows. 

Proud of his skill, to reach a chosen point 
With an unswerving line, I fixed my view 
Upon the summit of a craggy ridge, 370 
The horizon’s utmost boundary; far above 
Was nothing but the stars and the grey 
sky. 

She was an elfin pinnace; lustily 
I dipped my oars into the silent lake. 
And, as I rose upon the stroke, my boat 
Went heaving through the water like 

a swan; 37^ 

When, from behind that craggy steep till 

then 

The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, black 
and huge, 

As if ^vith voluntary power instinct 
Upreared its head, I struck and struck 
again, 3®o 

Ajdd grcuung still in stature the grim 

shape 

Towered up between me and the stars, 
and still, 
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For so it seemed, with purpose of its own : 
And measured motion like a living? tliinj;, j 
^strode after me. With trembling oars • 
I turned, 385 

And through the silent water stole my 

way 

r>aek to the covert of the willow tree; 
There in her m(X)ring-place I left niy 
hark,— 

And through the meadows homeward j 

went, in grave 389 ' 

And serious nunxl; Imt after I ha<i seim ! 
That siHJctacle, for manj’ days, m}’ brain 
Worked with a dim and undetermined 
sense 

Of imknown inodes of Ix’ing; o’er my 
thoughts 

There hung a darkness, call it solitude 
()r blank desertion. No familiar.shap(.'S 395 
Itemained, no pleasant images of tree.s 
()f Ki‘a or sky, no colours of gix'cn tiebls; 
lint huge and mighty forms, that do not 
live 

Like living men, moved slowly through 
the mind 

J»y tlay, and u'ero a trouble to my dreams. 

Wisdom and Spirit of the universe ! 40c 
Thou 8oul that art the eternity of thought, 
J'hat givest to forms and images a breath 
\n(l everhusting motion, not in vain 
lly day or star-light thus from my tii*st 
dawn 403 

Of eliildhood did.st thou intertw'ino for 
me 

The passions that build u)) our human 
soul; 

Not with the mean and vulgar works of 
man, 

Ihit with high objects, with enduring 
things— 

With life and natuiv—purifying thus 410 
The elements i)f fi'oling and of thought, 
i And siinetifying, by sueh discipline, 
r>oth pain and fear, until we recognise 
A grandeur in the Ix'atings of the heart. 
Nor Wius this fellowship vouchs.afcd to me 
With stinted kindness. In NovemlxT 
days, 410 

When vapoui-s rolling down the valley 
iiiai.lu 


A lonely scene more lonesome, among 
^voods. 

At noon and 'mid the calm of summer 
nights. 

When, by the margin of the trembling 
lake, 420 

Beneath tl»e gloomy hills homeward I 
went 

In solitude, such intercourse was mine; 
Mine was it in the fields lx>th day and 
night. 

And by the waters, all the sunrraer long. 

And in the frosty season, when the sim 
Was set, and visible for many a mile 426 
The cottage windows blazed through 
twilight glotim, 

I heeded not their summons: happy time 
It was indeed for all of us—for me 
It was a time of rapture ! Clear nn<l loud 
The village clock tolled six,—I wheeled 
nlxnit, 431 

Proud and exulting like an untiivd hoi'>e 
That cares not for his home. -Ml shod 
with stwl. 

We hisstnl along the polished ice in 
games 

C’onfederate, imitative of the cha-'^o 435 
And wt>odland pleasures,—the resounding 
horn. 

The pi\ck loud chiming, and the hunted 
hare. 

So through the darkness and the cold we 
Hew, 

And not a voice was idle; with the din 
Smitten, the pivcipices rang aloud; 4-10 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 
TinkUM like iron ; while far distant hills 
[ Into the tumult sent an alien semnd 
Of melancholy not unnotice<l, while the 
stars 

Kastwnitl were spjtrkling clear, and in the 

I west -WS 

j The orange sky of evening dietl away. 

Not st'ldom frtnn the uproar 1 retired 
Into a silent bay, or six>rtively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous 
thnmg, 

Tt' cut acixvss the ndlex of a star 45 ® 

That fled, and, flying still before me, 
gleamed 
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Upon the glassy plain ; and oftentimes, 
When we had given our bodies to the 
wind. 

And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Came sweeping through the darkness, 
spinning still 455 

Tlie rapid line of motion, then at once 
Have I, reclining back upon iny heels. 
Stopped short; yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheeled by me—even as if the earth had 
rolled 

With visible motion her diurnal round ! 
llehind me did they stretch in solemn 
train, 4^1 ] 

Veebler and feebler, and I stood and \ 
watched , 

Till all was tranquil as a dreamless sleep^ 

Ye Presences of Nature in the sky ) 

And on the earth! Ye Visions of the 
liills ! . 465 ! 

And Souls of lonely places ! can I thmk 
A vulgar hope was yours when ye em¬ 
ployed j 

Such ministry, when ye through many : 

a year I 

Haunting me thus among my boyish 
sports, j 

On caves and trees, ui>on the woods and 
hills, 470 , 

Impressed upon all forms the charactei's 
(.)f danger or desire; and thus did make 
The surface of the universal earth 
With triumph and delight, wth hope 
and fear. 

Work like a sea? 

Not uselessly employed, 
flight I pursue this theme through every 
change 47 ^ 

Of exercise and play, to which the year 
Did summon us in his delightful round. 


With milk-white clusters hung; the rod 
and line, 485 

True symbol of hope's foolishness, whose 
strong 

And unreproved enchantment led us on 
By rocks and pools shut out from every 
star*. 

All the green summer, to forlorn cascades 
Among the windings hid of mountain 
brooks. 49 *^ 

—Unfading recollections ! at this hour 
The heart is almost mine vvuth which 
I felt. 

From some hill-top on sunny afternoons, 
The paper kite high among fleecy clouds 
Pull at her rein Uke an impetuous 
courser; 495 

Or, from the meadows sent on gusty 
days, 

Beheld her breast the wind, then suddenly 
Dashed headlong, and rejected by tlie 
storm. 


We were a noisy crew; the sun in 

heaven I 

Beheld not vales more beautiful than ^ 
ours; 480 

Nor saw a band in happiness and joy , 
Picher, or worthier of the ground they ' 
trod. I 

I could record with no reluctant voice | 
The woods of autumn, and their hazel : 
bowers i 


Ye lowly cottages wherein we dwelt, 

A ministration of your owui was yours; 500 
Can I forget you, being as you were 
So beautiful among the pleasant fields 
In which ye stood? or can I here forget 
The plain and seemly countenance with 
which 

Ye dealt out your plain comforts? Yet 
had ye S °5 

Delights and exultations of your own. 
Eager and never weary we pursued 
Our home-amusements by the warm peat- 
flre 

At evening, when with pencil, and smooth 
slate 

In square divisions parcelled out and all 
With crosses and with cyphers scribbled 

o’er, 5 " 

We schemed and puzzled, head opposed 

to head . . 

In strife too humble to be named in 

verse: , , 

Or round the naked table, snow-white 

deal. 

Cherry or maple, sate m close arraj, 515 
I And to the combat. Loo or )ust, led on 
' A thick-ribbed army; not, as in tlie 
world, 
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Nejileot^Kl anfl HMfrratofvilly throwTi by 
Pb'fu f(ir tin* vt-ry s<>rvice they lia^l 

Hut liusl)aii(l»*(l tlirou^li many a lout; 

canipai^i. 520 

I'luoutlj a^setiihln;fe was it, where no few 
Had chaimed their functions; some, 
plrheian cards 

M'liieh Kate, l>eyoiHl tf»e jiromise of their 

Had dijnufied, and called to represent 
The pei*sons of dejjarted jKitentates. 525 
Oh, with what echoes on the lx)ard they 
fell ! 

Ironicdiainonds. —clubs, hearts,diamonds, 
spades. 

A congreitution piteously akin ! 

Cheap matter offered they to lK)yish wit. 
Those sooty knaves, jueeipitated down 
M’ith scoffs and taunts, like Vulcan out 
of heaven: 531 

The paramount acc, a moon in her eclipse, 
Chweiis gleaming tlirough their splen¬ 
dour's last decay, 

And inonarchs surly at the wrongs sxis- 
tained 

!*> royal visages. Meanwhile abroad 535 
Incessant rain was falling, or the frost 
Kaged bitterly, wnth keen and silent 
t(.>oth; 

And. iiiternipting oft that eager game. 
From under Esthwaite’s splitting fields 
of ice 

The |)ent-up air, stniggling to free itself, 
Gave out to ineado\v-gn)und.s and hills 
a loud 

ri\»tracted yelling, like the noise of 
xvoh fs 

Howling in troops idong the Bothnic 
Main. 

Kor, sedulous n*s I have Ix'on to trace 
How Natui-e by extrinsic pivssion first 545 
IVopled the mind with forms sublime or 
fair. 

.And made me love them, may I heiv 
omit 

How other pUaisures have betui mine, and 
joys 

Of subtler origin ; how I have felt. 

Not seldom even in that tempestuous time, I 


Those hallowed and pxiro motions of the 
sense 

Which seem, in their simplicity, to own 
All intellectual charm ; that calm delight 
Which, if I err not, surely must belong 
To those first-lxirn affinities that tit >>5 
Our new existence to existing things, 

And, in our dawn of laung, constitute 
The lx)nd of union Ijotween life and joy. 

Yes, I ivmeml»er when the changeful 
earth, 

And twice five summers on my mind had 
stamiKMl 560 

The faces of the moving year, even then 
1 ladd unconscious intei'courso witli beauty 
Old as creation, drinking in a pure 
Organic pleasure from the silver wreaths 
Of curling mist, or from the level plain 565 
Of watew coloured by impending clouds. 

The sands of Westmoreland, the creeks 
and hays 

Of Cumbria's rocky limits, they can tell 
How, when the Sea threw off his evening 
shade 

And to the shepherd’s hut on distant hills 
Siuit welcome notice of tlie rising moon, 
How I have stood, to fancies such os 
these 

.\ stranger, linking with the spectacle 573 
No conscious memory of a kindred sight. 
And bringing with me no |xH.-uliar sense 
Of <iuietness or peace : yet have I stood, 
Even while mine eye hath moved o'er 
many a league 

Of shining water, gathering as it seemed. 
Through every hair breadth in that field 
of light, 

Neiv pleasuiv like a liee among the 
flowers. 580 

Thus oft amid those fits of Niilgar joy 
Which, through all seasons, on a child's 
pursuits 

Are pixunpt attendants, 'mid that giddy 
bliss 

Which, like a temix'st, works along the 
bhxHl 

And is forgotten; even then I felt 585 
Gleams like the Hashing of a shieldtlw 
earth 
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And common face of Nature spake to me 
Rememberable things; sometimes, ’tis 
true, 

B5' chance collisions and quaint accidents 
(Like those ill-sorted unions, work sup- 
ix)sed 590 

Of evil-minded fairies), yet not vain 
Nor profitless, if haply they impressed 
Collateral objects and appearances, 

Albeit lifeless then, and doomed to sleep 
Until inaturer seasons called them forth 
To impregnate and to elevate the mind. 
—And if the vulgar joy by its own 
weight 

Wearied itself out of the memory. 

The scenes which were a mtness of that 
joy 

Remained in their substantial lineaments 
Depicted on the brain, and to the eye 6oi 
Were visible, a daily sight; and thus 
Bj* the impressive discipline of fear, 

Bj’ i)leasure and repeated happiness. 

So frequently repeated, and by force 605 
Of obscure feelings representative 
Of things forgotten, these same scenes so 

bright. 

So beautiful, so majestic in themselves. 
Though 5'et the day was distant, did 
become 

Habitually dear, and all their forms 610 
And changeful colours by invisible links 
Were fastened to the affections. 

I began 

l^Iy stoiT early—not misled, I trust, 

Bj* an infirmity of love for days 
Disowned by memory—ere the breath of 

spring . ^*5 

Planting my snowdrops among ivinter 

snows: 

Nor w'iM it seem to thee, O Friend! so 
prompt 

In sympathy, that I have lengthened out 
With fond and feeble tongue a tedious tale. 
Meanwhile, my hope has been, that I 
might fetch 


Invigorating thoughts from former years ; 
Might fix the wavering balance of my 
mind. 

And haply meet reproaches too, whose 
I>ower 

May spur me on, in manhood now 
mature. 

To honourable toil. Yet should these 
hoi>es 625 

Prove vain, and thus should neither I be 
taught 

To understand myself, nor tliou to know 
With better knowledge how the heart 
was framed 

Of him thou lovest; need I dread from 
thee 

Hareh judgments, if the song be loth to 
quit 

Those recollected horn's that have the 
charm 

Of visionary things, those lovely forms 
And sweet sensations that throw back 
our life. 

And almost make remotest infancy 
A visible scene, on which the sun is 
shining ? ^35 

One end at least hath been attained; 
my mind 

Hath b^n revived, and if this genial 
mood 

Desert me not, forthwith shaU be brought 
down 

Through later years the story of my life. 
The road lies plain before me;—’tis a 
theme 

Single and of determined bounds; and 
hence 

I choose it rather at this time, than work 
Of ampler or more varied argument, 
Where I might be discomfited and lost: 
And certain hopes are with me, that to 
the© 

This labour ^^iU be welcome, honoured 
Friend \ 


Y 
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SCHOOL-TIME— (CoNTi>vEi»). 


Thus far, O Friond! liavo we, tho\igh 
leaving much 

Unvisited, endeavoured to retrace 
Tlie simple ways in which my childhood 
walked; 

Those cliiefly that first led me to the love 
Of rivers, woods, and fields. The passion 
yet 5 

Was in its birth, sustained os might 
Ix*fall 

By nourishment that came unsought; for 
still 

From week to week, from month to 
month, wo lived 

A round of tumiilt. Duly were our games 
Prolonged in summer till the day-liglit 
failed: lo 

Ko chair remained Iwfore the doors; the 
Ixnch 

.iVnd threshold steps were empty; fast 
asleo]) 

Tlie lnlK>iirer, and the old man who had 
.Hate 

A later lingerer; yet the revelry 
Ctmtiinied and the loud \tproar; at last. 
When all the ground M’as dark, and 
tuiiikling stars i6 

Edged the black cloud.s home and to bed 
wo went. 

Feverish witli weary joints and beating 
minds. 

Ail! is there one wdio ever has been young. 
Nor needs a warning voice to tamo the 
pride 20 

Of intellect and virtue’s self-esteem? 

One is there, though the \riseet and tlie 
liest 

Of all mankind, who covets not at times 
Union tliat cannot Ix';—who would not 
give, 

If so he miglit, to duty and to truth 25 
The eagerness of infantine desire? 

A tianQuillisiiig spirit iin'.sses now 


On my corpoi-eal frame, so wide appears 
Tlie vivcaucy between me and those days 
Wliich j'et have such seif-presence in my 
mind, y) 

That, musing on them, often do I seem 
Two consciousnesses, conscious of myself 
And of some other Being. A rude mass 
Of native rock, left midway in the square 
Of our small market village, was the goal 
Or centre of these sports; and when, 
returned 36 

After long absence, thither I repaired. 
Gone was the old grey stone, and in its 
place 

A smart Assembly-room usurjxxl the 
ground 

That liad been ours. There let the fiddle 
scivam, 40 

And 1)0 ye happy ! Yet, my Friends! I 
know’ 

That more than one of you will think 
w'ith me 

Of those soft starry nights, and that old 
Dame 

From whom the stone was named, who 
there had sate. 

And watchotl lier table with its huckster's 
wares 45 

Assiduous, through tlio length of sixty 
years. 

Wo mu a boisterous course; the year 
sixan round 

With giddy motion. But the time ap¬ 
proached 

That brought wntli it a mgular desire 
For calmer pleasures, when the wnning 
forms 50 

Of Nature were collatemlly attached 
To every scheme of holiday’ delight 
-Vnd every boyish sjwt, less gmteful else 
And languidly pursued. 

When summer came, 
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Our pastime was, on bright half-holi¬ 
days. 55 

To sweep along the plain of Windermere 
With rival oars; and the selected bourne 
Was now an Island musical with birds 
That sang and ceased not; now a Sister 
Isle 

Beneath the oaks’ umbrageous covert,. 

sown bo 

With lilies of the valley like a field ; 

And now a third small Island, where sur¬ 
vived 

In solitude the ruins of a shrine 
Once to Our Lady dedicate, and served 
Daily with chaunted rites. In such a 
race 65 

So ended, disappointment could be none, 
Uneasiness, or pain, or jealousy: 

We rested in the shade, all pleased alike, 
Conquered and conqueror. Thus the 
pride of strength, 

And the vain glory of superior skill, 70 
Were tempered; thus was gradually pro¬ 
duced 

A quiet independence of the heart; 

And to my Friend who knows me I may 
add, 

Fearless of blame, that hence for future 
days 

Ensued a diffidence and modesty, 75 
And I was taught to feel, perhaps too 
much, 

I'he self-sufficing power of Solitude. 

Our daily meals were frugal, Sabine 
fare! 

More than we wished we knew the bless¬ 
ing then 

Of vigorous hunger — hence corporeal 
strength 80 

Unsapped by delicate riands; for, ex¬ 
clude 

A little weekly stipend, and we lived 
Through three divisions of the quartered 
year 

In penniless poverty. But now to school 
From the half-yearly holidays returned. 
We came with weightier purses, that 
sufficed 8b 

To furnish treats more costly than the 
Dame 


Of the old grey stone, from her scant 
board, supplied. 

Hence rustic dinners on the cool green 
ground, 

Or in the woods, or by a river’s side 90 
Or shady fountain’s, while among the 
leaves 

Soft airs were stiixing, and the mid-day 
sun 

Unfelt shone brightly round us in our joy. 
Nor is my aim neglected if I tell 
How sometimes, in the length of those 
half-years, 95 

We from our funds drew largely;—proud 
to curb, 

And eager to spur on, the galloping steed ; 
And with the courteous inn-keeper, whose 
stud 

Supplied our want, we haply might 
employ 

Sly subterfuge, if the adventure’s bound 
Were distant; some famed temple where 
of yore loi 

The Druids worshipped, or the antique 
walls 

Of that large abbey, where %vithin the 
Vale 

Of Nightshade, to St. Mary's honour 
built, 

Stands yet a mouldering pile with frac¬ 
tured arch, 105 

Belfry, and images, and living trees; 

A holy scene!—Along the smooth green 
turf 

Our horses grazed. To more than inland 
peace. 

Left by the west \vind sweeping overhead 
From a tumultuous ocean, trees and 
towers 110 

In that sequestered valley may be seen. 
Both silent and both motionless alike; 
Such the deep shelter that is there, and 
such 

The safeguard for repose and quietness. 

Our steeds remoimted and the summons 

given, ^*5 

With whip and spur we through the 

chauntry flew 

In uncouth race, and left the cross-legged 
knight. 
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And tlio stone-ablx)t, and that single 
wren 

NN’hicli one day sang so sweetly in the 
nave 

C)f the old clmrch, that—though from 
recent showers 120 

The earth was comfortless, and, touched 
by faint 

Internal hrc*<*/.es, sobbings of tlie i>laee 
And respirations, from tlie rooHess walls 
The shuddering ivy dripi>c*d large drops— 
yet still 

So sweetly ‘mid tlie glixmi the invisible 
bird 125 

^ang to luTself, that there I co\ild have 
made 

Mj’ dwelling-place, and lived for ever 
tliere 

'J’o hear siich music. Thrtaigh the walls 
^ve fteAV 

And down the valley, and, a eirc\ut nuule 
In wantonness of heart, thro\»gli rough 
and smooth 130 

\\*e scainiM.*red homewards. Oh, ye rocks 
and streams 

And that still spirit slied fixun evening 
air ! 

Kven in this joyous time I sometimes 
felt 

Your presence, >vhen with slackened step 
we breatlu'd 

.•\Uing the sides of the steep hills, or when 
liiglit(‘d l>y gleams of moonlight from the 
sea 136 

We lH*at witli tliundering hoofs the level 
sand. 


Midway cm long Winander's eastern 
shore, 

^\ ithin the crescent t>f a plei\sant Iwy, 

.V tavi'rn stocxi; no homely • featured 
house, 140 

IVimeval like its neiglilxniring cott4\ges, 
But ■t>vas a splendid plac'c, the dcx>r Ix*- 


set 


ith chaises, grooms, and liveries, and 
within 

1 >eeantei's, glasses, and the bUxxl-rcHl w’ine. 
In ancient times, and ere the Hall wj^s 


built 


M 


On tlie large islaml, had this dwelling Invn 


More wortljy of a iK)et‘s love, a hut, 

Proud of its own bright tire and sycamore 
shade. 

But—tliough the rhymes were gone that 
once inscribed 

Tlie threshold, and large golden cha¬ 
racters, i;,0 

JSpread o'er tlie spangled sign-board, had 
dishnlged 

The old Ijion and usurped his place, in 
slight 

Ami incx-kery of the rustic painters 
liand— 

Yet, to tliis hour, the spot to me is dear 
With all its foolisli ix)mp. The garden 
libv 155 

l^jxm a slo|x* surmountc'd by a plain 
Of a small bowling-green; beneath us 
stmxl 

A gi-ove, with gleams of water throxigh 
tlie tivt‘s 

.\n(l c»ver the trcx'-tojis; nor did W’e want 
llefresiiment, strawberries and mellow 
cream. 160 

Theiv, while through half an afternoon 
we played 

On the siiHHith platform, whetlier skill 
jirevailed 

Or hajipy blunder triumphed, bursts of 
glee 

^lade all the mountains ring. But, ere 
nightfall, 

Wlien in our iiinnatx.' wo returned at 
leisuix' 165 

Over the shadowy lake, and to the Ix'ach 
Of some small island stivred our course 
with one. 

The Minstrel of the Tnxn), and left him 
there, 

.Vnd ixiwod oft gently, w hilo ho blew his 
rtuto 

Alone u|xm the roc’k- oh, then, the calm 
.\ml dead still water lay u^xm my mind 
Kven w ith a weight of pleiisure, and the 
sky. 

Never Ivfore so lioautiful, siuik down 
Into my heart, and held me like a dream! 
Thus wore my syinix'tlues enlarged, ai\d 

tlius 175 

Daily the cxmimon n\ngc* of visible things 
Givw dear to me: altx'adi* I Ix'gau 
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To love the sun ; a boy I loved the sun, 
Xot as I since have loved him, as a pledge 
And surety of our earthly life, a light 180 
Which we behold and feel we are alive; 
Nor for his bounty to so many worlds— 
But for this- cause, that I had seen him 
lay 

His beauty on the morning hills, had 
seen 

The western mountain touch his setting 
orb, 

Tn many a thoughtless hour, when, from 
excess 

Of happiness, my blood appeared to flow 
For its own pleasure, and I breathed with 
joy. 

And. from like feelings, humble though 
intense. 

To patriotic and domestic love 190 

Analogous, the moon to me was dear; 

For I could dream away my purposes, 
Standing to gaze upon her while she 
hung 

Midway between the hills, as if she knew 
No other region, but belonged to thee, 195 
Yea, appertained by a peculiar right 
To thee and thy grey huts, thou one dear 
Vale ! 


Tliose incidental charms which first 
attached 

IViy heart to rural objects, day by day 
<jrew weaker, and I hasten on to tell 200 
How Nature, intervenient till this time 
And secondary, now at length was sought 
For her own sake. But who shall parcel 
out 

His intellect by geometric rules, 

Split like a province into round and 
square? 

Who knows the individual hour in which 
His habits were first sown, even as a 
seed? 

Who that shall point as with a wand and 
say 

“This portion of the river of my mind 
Came from yon fountain?” Thou, my 
Friend ! art one 210 

More deeply read in thy own thoughts; 
to thee 

Science appears but what in truth she is, 


Not as our glory and our absolute boast, 
But as a succedaneum, and a prop 
To our infirmity. No officious slave 215 
Art thou of that false secondary power 
By which we multiply distinctions, then 
Deem that our puny boundaries are 
things 

That we perceive, and not that we liave 
made. 

To thee, unblinded by these formal arts. 
The unity of all hath been revealed, 221 
And thou wilt doubt, with me less aptly 
skilled 

Than many are to range the faculties 
In .scale and order, class the cabinet 
Of their sensations, and in voluble phra.se 
Run through the history and birth of 
each ^26 

As of a single independent thing. 

Hard task, vain hoiie, to analyse the 
mind. 

If each most obvious and particular 
thought. 

Not in a mystical and idle sense, 230 

But in the words of Reason deej)ly 
weighed. 

Hath no beginning. 

Blest the infant Babe, 
(For with my best conjecture I would 
trace 

Our Beings earthly progress,) blest the 
Bal)e, 

Nursed in his Mothers arms who sinks 
to sleep, 235 

Rocked on his Mothers breast; who with 
his soul 

Drinks in the feelings of his Mothers 
eye! 

For him, in one dear Presence, there 
exists 

A virtue which irradiates and exalts 
Objects through widest intercourse of 

S€M1S0« 

No outcast he, bewildered and depres-sed : 
Along his infant veins are interfused 
The gravitation and the filial bond 
Of nature that connect him with the 
world. 

Is there a flower, to which he points wnth 

hand ^5 

Too weak to gather it, already love 
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DrawTi from love's pnn*st earthlj' fount 
for him 

Hath hoautifiofl tliat flower; already 
shades 

Of pity cast from inward tenderness 
Do fall around him n|Kni au^ht that bears 
T'nsijfhtly marks of violeneo or hann. 251 
Kmi)hatically such a llein^' lives. 

Frail creature as he is helpless as frail. 
An inmate of this active universe: 

For feolinj? has to him imparted iX)wor 
That through the growing faculties of 
sense 2^) 

T)oth like an agent of the one great Mind 
Create, creator and nnviver l)oth. 
Working hut in alliance with the works 
M hich it l)ehol<ls.—Such, verily, is the 
first 260 

I’oetie spirit of our human life, 

Hy uniform control of after years, 

In most, abated or suppr»‘ss<>d ; in some. 
Through every change of growth and oi 
decay, 

Pre-eminent till de.atli. 

Frtini earl)’ days 265 
pM'giuning not long after that first time 
In wliiclj. a IhilH‘, by intert'ourso of t<nioh 
I held mute dialogues with my Mother's 
lieart, 

I liave (‘udt'uvourtHl to displa5'the meaits 
Whereby tliia infant sensibility, 270 

fircat birthright of our In'ing, was in me 
Augmented and sustaim*d. Yet is a path 
More dirtieult iH'fore me; and I fear 
That in its broken windings wo shall nee<l 
Tlu* chamois’ sinews, and the eagle’s 
wing: 275 

For now a trouhle eaiue into my nund 
From unknown canses. T was h‘ft alone 
Seeking the visible world, nor knowing 
why. 

The proj)S of my nfTe<-tions were rmnovi^d. 
And yet tlie building sttKMl, as if sns* 
tained 280 

Py its own spirit ! All that T l)eheld 
Was (lear, and heiu o to finer influxes 
The mind lay oihui, to a more exact 
And <'hxHo communion. Many are our 
joyj^ 284 

In yemth, but oh ! what happiness to live 
Y lien evt‘ry hour brings pali>ahle access 


Of knowledge, when all knowledge is 
delight, 

And sorrow is not there! The seasons 
came. 

And every season wlieresoe’er I moved 
I'nfolded transitory qualities, 290 

Which, hut for'this most watchful power 
of love, 

IIa<l Ih'oii neglected ; left a register 
Of ix'nnanent relations, else \mknown. 
Ifenee life, aiul change, and l>eanty, soli’ 
t\ide 

More active even than “Ix'st society’’— 
Society made sweet as solitude 296 

I>y silent inohtvusive sympathie.s 
And gentle agitations of the mind 
From manifold distinctions, difference 
Perceived in things, where, to the un- 
watchful eye, 300 

No difference is and hence, from the 
same soflree, 

Suhlimer joy ; for I would walk alone. 
Tender tiie (|uiet staiv, and at that time 
Have felt whate’er there is of ixnver in 
sound 304 

To breathe an elevated mo<xl, by form 
Or image unprofane{l; and I would stand, 
If the night blackened with a coming 
storm, 

Heneath some rock, listening to notes 
that aiv 

The ghastly language of the ancient earth, 
Or make tiieir dim alxxle in distant 
winds. 310 

Thence did I drink the visionary power; 
And deem not pn>fitless thi^o fleeting 
iniHxls 

Of shadowy cwiltation : not for this, 

That they are kindi'cd to o\ir purer mind 
Ai\d intelUx'tual life; Imt that the soul, 
UememlH'ring how she felt, Init what she 
felt 316 

Uemoiulx'ring not, retains an olvscure 
sense 

Of iKissible siibliinity, whereto 
With growing facilities she doth aspire, 
Witli faculties still gnnriiig, feeling still 
That wliatsoever ixiint they gain, they 
yet 321 

Ha\ e something to pui'sue. 

And not alone, 
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’Mid gloom and tumult, but no less mid 
fair 

And tranquil scenes, that universal power 
And fitness in the latent qualities 325 
And essences of things, by which the mind 
Is moved with feelings of delight, to me 
Came strengthened with a superadded soul, 

A virtue not its own. My morning walks 
Were early oft before the hours of 
school 330 

I travelled round our little lake, five 
miles 

Of ple.asant wandering. Happy time! 
more dear 

For this, that one was by my side, a 
Friend h 

Then passionately loved ; with heart how 
full 

Would he peruse these lines ! For many 
years 335 

Have since flowed in between us, and, 

our minds 

Both silent to each other, at this time 
We live as if those hours had never l^een. 
Nor seldom did I lift our cottage latch 
Far earlier, ere one smoke-uTeath had 

risen • 34 ^ 

From human dwelling, or the vernal 

thrush 

Was audible ; and sate among the woods 
Alone upon some jutting eminence, 

At the first gleam of dawn-light, when the 

Vale, 

Yet slumbering, lay in utter solitude. 345 
How shall I seek the origin ? where find 
Faith in the marvellous things which then 
I felt? 

Oft in these moments such a holy calm 
Would overspi*ead my soul, that bodily 

eyes 

Were utterly forgotten, and what I saw 

Appeared like something in myself, a 

dream, 35 * 

A prospect in the mind. 

’Twere long to tell 

What spring and autumn, what the udnter 

snows, 

And what the summer shade, what day 
a nd night, _ 

I Rev. John Fleming, of Rayrigg, Windermere. 
—Ed. of 1850. 


Evening and morning, sleep and waking, 
thought 355 

From sources inexhaustible, poured forth 
To feed the spirit of religious love 
In which I walked with Nature. But let 

this 

Be not forgotten, that I still retained 
My first creative sensibility ; 3^ 

That by the regular action of the world 
My soul was unsubdued. A plastic power 
Abode with me ; a forming hand, at times 
Rebellious, acting in a devious mood ; 

A local spirit of his own, at war 3^5 
With general tendency, but, for the most, 
SubserWent strictly to external things 
With which it communed. An auxiliar 

light 

Came from my mind, which on the setting 
sun 

Bestowed new splendour; the melodious 
birds, 370 

The fluttering breezes, fountains that run 

on 

Murmuring so sweetly in themselves, 
obeyed 

A like dominion, and the midnight storm 
Grew darker in the presence of my eye : 
Hence my obeisance, my devotion hence. 

And hence my transport. 

Nor should this, perchance. 

Pass unrecorded, that I still had lo\ed 
The exercise and produce of a toil, 

Than analytic industry to me 

More pleasing, and whose character 1 

deem 3 ^ 

Is more poetic as resembling more 
Creative agency. The song would speak 
Of that interminable building reared 
By observation of affinities 
In objects where no brotherhood exists 
To passive minds. My seventeenth yeat 

was come; , ^ 

And, whether from this habit rooted now 
So deeply in my mind, or from excess 
In the great social principle of life 
Coercing all things into sympathy, 39 ° 
To unorganic natures were transferred 
My own enjoyments; or the power of truth 
Coming in revelation, did converse 
With things that really are; I, at this 

time. 
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Saw blessings spread around me like a sea, 
Tims while the days flew by, and years 
pjussed on, 396 

From Nature and her overflowing stud 
1 had receive<l so much, that all my 
thoughts 

Were steeped in feeling ; I was only then 
Contented, when w’ith bliss ineffable 400 
I felt the sentiment of IJeing spread 
O'er all that moves and all that seemeth 
still; 

O'er all that, last l>eyond the reach of 
thought 


And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart; 405 

O’er all that leaps and runs and shouts 
and sings 

Or lx.*ats the gladsome air; o’er all that 
glides 

Beneath the wave, yea, in the wave itself. 
And mighty d<‘pth of waters. Wonder not 
If high the trans|X)rt, great the joy I felt 
Cojnmuning in this sort through earth 
and heaven 411 

With every form of creature, as it k>oked 
Towards the Ifnereated with a counte¬ 
nance 

()f adoration, with an eye of love. 414 
OiM? song they sang, and it was audible, 
>[ost audible, then, when the fleshly ear, 
O'ereome by humblest prelude of that 
strain, 

I'orgot her functions ftiul slept tindis- 
turl^ed. 


If this 1)0 error, and another faith 
Fiiul easier access to the piims mind, 420 
Yet were I grossly destitute of all 
Those human sentiments that make this 
earth 

So dear, if I sho\ild fail with grateful voice 
To sjKMk of y(ui, ye mountains n-n<l ye 
lakes 

And sounding cataracts, yo mista and 
winds .J25 

’J'liat dwell among the hills whoro I was 
Intm. 

If in my youth I have Wn jmre in heart 
If, mingling with tlu* world, I am content 
With my own nuxlest pleiusures and have 
list'd 


With God and Nature comnmning, re¬ 
moved 420 

From little enmities and low desires 
The gift is yours; if in these times of fear 
This melancholy waste of hoix's o'er- 
thrown. 

If, ’mid indifference and apathy, 434 

And wicked exultation when good men 
On every side fall off, we know not how, 
To selfishness, disguised in gentle names 
Of- ix?ace and quiet and doniestic love, 
Yet mingled not unwillingly with sneere 


On visionary minds; if. in this time 440 
Of dereliction and dismay, I j'ct 
Despair not of our nature, but retain 
A moi'o than Roman confidence, a faith 
That fails not, in all sorrow my support, 
The blessing of my life; the gift is yours, 
Ye winds and sounding cataracts! ‘tis 
yours, 

Yo mountains ! thine, 0 Nature ! Thou 
liast ftnl 

My lofty sjieculations; and in thee. 

For this uneasy heart of ours, I find 
A never-failing principle of joy 450 

And purest passion. 

Thou, my Friend ! wert reared 
In the great city, 'mid far other scenes; 
But we, hy different roads, at length have 
gaincii 

The self-same bourne. And for this caxise 
to thee 

I speak, unapprt'hensive of contempt, 45^^ 
The insimiatcHl scoff of t^oward tongues. 
And all that silent language which so oft 
In conversation l>etween man and man 
Blots from the Iniman countenance all trace 
Of l)cauty and of love. For thou hivst 
sought 460 

The truth in solitude, and, since the days 
That gave thee lilx'rty, full long desired, 
To serve in Nature's temple, thou hast K't'n 
The mi>st assiduo\is of her ministers ; 464 
In many things my brother, chiefly hero 
In this oxir dtx'p devotion. 


Fare thee well! 
Health and the quiet of a healthful mind 
Attend tluH*! set'kingoftthehaxmtsofmen, 
And yet mort' often living with thystdf, 
.-Vnd for thyself, so haply shall thy days 
Bo many, and a blessing to mankind. 471 
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It was a dreary morning when the wheels 
Rolled over a %vide plain o'erhung with 
clouds, 

And nothing cheered our way till first 
we saw 

The long-roofed chapel of King’s College 
lift 

Tuixets and pinnacles in answering files, 
Extended high above a dusky grove. 6 

Advancing, we espied upon the road 
A student clothed in gown and tasselled 
cap. 

Striding along as if o’ertasked by Time, 
Or covetous of exercise and air; lo 

He passed—nor was I master of my eyes 
Till he was left an arrow’s flight behind. 
As near and nearer to the spot we drew. 
It seemed to suck us in with an eddy’s 
force. 

Onward we drove beneath the Castle; 

caught, 15 

^^^lile crossing Magdalene Bridge, a 
glimpse of Cam; 

And at the Hoop alighted, famous Inn. 

My spirit was up, my thoughts were 
full of hope; 

Some friends I had, acquaintances who 
there 

Seemed friends, ixwr simple schoolboys, 
now hung round 20 

With honour and importance: in a world 
Of welcome faces up and down I roved ; 
Questions, directions, warnings and ad- 
^dce, 

Flowed in upon me, from all sides; fresh 
day 24 

Of pride and pleasure! to myself I seemed 
A man of bvisiness and expense, and went 


From shop to shop about m3’ oum affairs. 
To Tutor or to Tailor, as befell, 

From street to street mth loose and care¬ 
less mind. 

I was the Dreamer, they the Dream j 
I roamed 30 

Delighted through the motley spectacle; 
Gowns grave, or gaudy, doctors, students, 
streets. 

Courts, cloisters, flocks of churches, gate- 
w’ays, towers: 

Migration strange for a stripling of the 
hills, 

A northern villager. 

As if the change 35 
Had waited on some Fairy’s wand, at once 
Behold me rich in monies, and attired 
In splendid garb, with hose of silk, and 
hair 

Powdered like rimy trees, when frost is 
keen. 

My lordly dressing-gonm, I pass it by, 40 
With other signs of manhood that sup¬ 
plied 

The lack of beard.—The weeks went 
roundly on. 

With invitations, suppers, wnne and fruit, 
Smooth housekeeping wdthin, and all 
without 

Liberal, and suiting gentleman’s array. 45 

The Evangelist St. John my patron was: 
Three Gothic courts are his, and in the 
first 

Was my abiding-place, a nook obscure; 
Right underneath, the College kitchens 
made 

A humming sound, less tuneable than 

bees, S® 
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But liardly le»« industrious; with shrill 
notes 

Of sharp command and scolding' inter- ■ 
mixed. 

Near me lumg Trinity's lociuacious clock. 
Who never let the (juarters, ni^lit or day, 
Slip hy him unproclaimed, and told the 
hours 55 

Twice over with a male and female voice. 
Her pealing organ was my neighbour too; 
And from my pillow, looking forth by 
liglit 

Of moon or favouring stars, I could be¬ 
hold 

The antechapel where the statu© stood 60 
Of Newton with his prism and silent face. 
The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging throtigh strange seas of Thought, 
alone. 

Of College labours, of the Lecttirer's 
rot)m 

All sttidded round, as thick ns chairs 
could stand, 65 

With loyal students faithful to their 
l)ooka, 

Half-and-half idlers, hardy recusants, 

And honest dunces—of important days, 
Examinations, when the man was weighed 
As in a balance ! of excessive hopes, 70 
Treml)linga withal and commendable 
fears, 

Small jealousies and triumphs good or 
bad— 

Let others tliat know tnore speak ns they 
know. 

StK'h glory was but little sought by me. 
And little won. Yet from the first cnide 
days 75 

Of settling time in this untried abode, 

I was disturlwl at times by prudent 
thoughts, 

Wishing to ho|)e without a ho|^, some 
fears 

Al>out my futtire worldly maintenance. 
And, more than all, a strangeness in the 
mind, 80 

A feeling tlmt I was not for that hour. 
Nor for that place. But wherefoiv 1)0 
cast down ? 

For (not to speak of Rea-'^on and her pure 


Reflective acts to fix the moral law 
Deep in the conscience, nor of Christian 
Hoix?, 85 

Bowing her head Ijefore her sister Faith 
As one far mightier), hither I had come, 
Bear witness Truth, endowed with holy 
powers 

And faculties, whether to work or feel, 
i Oft when the dazzling show no longer new 
i Had creased to dazzle, ofttimes did I quit 
i My comrades, leave the crowd, buildings 
and groves, 

And as I paced alone the level fields 
Far from those lovely sights and sounds 
sublime 

With which I had been conversant, the 
mind 95 

Drooped not; but there into herself re* 
t\irning, 

With prompt rebound seemed fresh as 
heretofore. 

At least I more distinctly recognised 
Her native instincts; let me dare to si>eak 
' A higher language, say that now I felt 
What independent solaces were mine, 101 
To mitigate the injurious sway of place 
Or circumstance, how far soever changed 
In youth, or to be changed in after years. 
As if awakened, summoned, roused, eon* 
strained, 105 

I looked for universal things ; ix‘rused 
The common countenance of earth and 
sky: 

Earth, nowhere unembellished by some 
trace 

Of that first Paradise whence man was 
driven; 

And sky, whose beauty and bounty are 
expresse<l no 

By the proud name she bears—the name 
of Heaven. 

I called on both to teach me what they 
might: 

Or tuniing the mind in upon herself, 
Pored, watched, expecte<l, listene<l, spread 
my thoughts 

.\nd spread them with a wider creeping; 

felt US 

Incuml)encies more awful, visitings 
Of the Upholder of the tranquil soul, 
That tolerates the indignities of Timev 
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And, from the centre of Eternity 
All finite motions overruling, lives 120 
In glory immutable. But peace ! enough 
Here to record that I was mounting now 
To such community with highest truth— 

A track pursuing, not untrod before. 

From strict analogies by thought sup¬ 
plied 125 

Or consciousnesses not to be .subdued. 

To every natural form, rock, fruit, or 
flower, 

Even the loose stones that'cover the high¬ 
way, 

I gave a moral life: I saw them feel. 

Or linked them to some feeling: the great 

mass ^ 3 '^ 

Lay bedded in a quickening soul, and all 
That I beheld respired with inward 
meaning. 

Add that whate’er of Terror or of Love 
Or Beauty, Nature’s daily face put on 
From transitory passion, unto this 135 
I wfts fis 86nsitiv6 WAt^rs ar© 

To the sky’s influence in a kindred mood 
Of passion ; was obedient as a lute 
That waits upon the touches of the vnnd. 
Unknown, unthought of, yet I was most 
rich— 140 

I had a world about me—’twas my own ; 

I made it, for it only lived to me, 

And to the God who sees into the heart. 
Such sympathies, though rarely, were be¬ 
trayed ^ ^44 

By outward gestures and by visible looks; 
Some called it madness—so indeed it was, 
If child-like fruitfulness in passing joy, 

If steady moods of thoughtfulness ma¬ 
tured 

To inspiration, sort with such a name; 

If prophecy be madness; if things ^^ewed 
By poets in old time, and higher up 151 
By the first men, earth’s first inhabitants, 
May in these tutored days no more be 
seen 

With undisotdered sight. But leaving 
this, 

It was no madness, for the bodily eye 155 
Amid my strongest workings evermore 
Was searching out the lines of difference 
As they lie hid in all external forms, 
Near or remote, minute or vast; an e3'e 


Which, from a tree, a stone, a withered 
leaf, 

To the broad ocean and the azure heavens 
Spangled with kindred multitudes of 
stars, 

Could find no surface where its power 
might sleep; 

Which spake perpetual logic to my soul. 
And by an unrelenting agency 165 

Did bind my feelings even as in a chain. 


And here, O Friend ! have I retraced 
my life 

Up to an eminence, and told a tale 
Of matters which not falsely may be 
called 

The glory of my youth. Of genius, 
power, 170 

Creation and divinity itself 
I have been speaking, for my theme has 
been 

What passed within me. Not of outward 
things 

Done visibly for other minds, words, signs, 
SjTnbols or actions, but of my own heart 
Have I been speaking, and my youthful 
mind. J76 

O Heavens! how awful is the might of 
souls. 

And what they do vdthin themselves 
while yet 

The 3'oke of earth is new to them, the 
world 

Nothing but a wild field where they were 
so\vn. 

This b, in truth, heroic argument. 

This genuine prowess, which I \vished to 
touch 

With hand however weak, but in the 
main 

It lies far hidden from the reach of words. 
Points have we all of us ■within our souls 
Where all stand single; this I feel, and 
make 

Breathings for incommunicable powers; 
But is not each a memory to himself ?— 
And, therefore, now that we must quit 

this theme, 

I am not heartless, for there’s not a man 
That lives who hath not known his god¬ 
like hours, ^91 
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And fej'ls not \n hat an tnnpire we inlierit 
As natural hvin^^^ in the strengtli of 
Nature. 

N(j more: for now into a jKjpulous plain 
We must chisceiid. A Tra\'eller I am. 195 
Whose tale i.s only of l»inis*>lf ; even so. 

So ln‘ it, if the pure of heart l>e i)rompt 
To follow, and if thou, my Ijonoured 
Friend ! 

Who in these thou^dits art e\er at my 
side, 

SupiM)rt, as heretofore, my fainting steps. 

It hatlj l)een told, tljat when the fij’st 
delijiht 201 

That Hashed ii|>on me from this novel 
show 

Had failed, the mind returned into her¬ 
self ; 

Yet true it is, that T had made a elmiitfe 
In t’limaU‘, and my natur«'‘s (mtward eoat 
ChatiKcd also slowly and insensibly. 206 
Full oft tl>e fpuet and e.xalted tlumslits 
Of loneline.ss K^ve way to empty noi.se 
And superficial pastinw^s ; now and then 
Forced lal)our, and more fre<juently forced 
hoi>es; 210 

And, worst of all, a treasonable growth 
Of iiuKvisive jiulKinents, that impaiivd 
And Hh(K)k tho mind’s .simplicity.—And 
yet 

Tliis was a Kitvdsome time. Could I l>e* 
hold- 

\\\u\ less insensible than sodden clay 215 
In a sea-river’s In-d at ebl) of tide. 

Could have lx*held,—with undelighted 
heart, 

i8o many hapi)y yoiiths, so u ide and fair 
A congregation in its budding-time 
Of health, and lu)i)e, and beauty, all at 
once 220 

So many divei-s sami)les from the gi-owth 
Of life’s sweet season—could have seen 
unmoved 

That miscellaneous garland of wild flowei's 
Decking the matron temples of a plac*!* 

1^0 famous through the world? To me, at 
h‘ast, 225 

It wjis a goorlly praspect: for, in sooth. 
Though I had learnt betimes to stand 
un])ropix‘d, 


And independent inu.sings pleased me so 
That si>ells seemed on me when I was 
alone. 

Yet could I only cleave to solitude 230 
In lonely jdac'es; if a throng was near 
That way I leaned by nature; for niy 
heart 

Was social, and loved idleness and joy. 

Not seeking those who might participate 
My deejxT pleasures (nay, I had not once, 
Thougli not tmused to mutter lonesome 
songs, 236 

Kven with myself divided such delight, 

Or looked that way for aught that might 
be clothed 

In human language), easily I passed 
From tlie remembrances of l)etter things, 
And 8lii>i)ed into the ordinary' works 241 
Of careless youth, imbunlened, unalarmed. 
Cti verm there wore within my mind wliicK 
s\ui 

Conld never penetrate, yet did there not 
Want store of leafy artK>»rs where the 
light 245 

Might enter in at will. Companionshii)s, 
Friendshi|)s, acquaintances, were welcome 
all. 

We sjiuntored, plaj’cd, or rioted; we 
talked 

I'niu-ofitable talk at morning hours; 
Drifted al>out along tho streets and 
wulk.s, 2^0 

Read la/.ilj* in trivial Inniks wont forth 
Tt) gallop through the country in blind 
zeal 

Of senseless horsemanshii), or on the breast 
Of Cam sailed boisterously, and let the 
stars 

Come forth, perha|>s without one quiet 
thought. 255 

Such was the tenour of the second act 
In this new life. Imagination slei^t. 

And yet not utterly, I could not print 
Ground where the grass had yielded to 
the stei« 

, Of generations of illustrious men, 260 
I’nmoveil. I txmld not always lightly 

JKISS 

Through the same gatewa.\*s, sleep where 
they had slept. 
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Wake where they waked, range that in- ^ 
closure old, 

That garden of great intellects, undis¬ 
turbed. 

Place also by the side of this dark sense 
Of noble feeling, that those spiritual 
men, 266 

Even the great Newton’s own ethereal 
self, 

Seemed humbled in these precincts thence 
to be 

The more endeared. Their several me¬ 
mories here 

(Even like their persons in their portraits 
clothed 270 

With the accustomed garb of daily life) 
Put on a lowly and a touching grace 
Of more distinct humanity, that left 
All genuine admiration unimpaired. 


Beside the pleasant Mill of Trompington 
I laughed with Chaucer in the hawthorn 
shade; 

Heard him; while birds were warbling, 
tell his tales 

Of amorous passion. And that gentle 
Bard, 

Chosen by the Muses for their Page of 

State— , , . - - , 

Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded 

heaven 

With the moon’s beauty and the moon s 
soft pace, 

I called him Brother, Englishman, and 
Friend! 

Yea, our blind Poet, who, in his later day. 
Stood almost single; uttering odious 
truth— 

Darkness before, and danger’s voice be- 
hind, 

Soul awful—if the earth has ever lodged 
An awful soul—I seemed to see him here 
Familiarly, and in his scholar’s dress 
Bounding before me, yet a stripling 
youth— 

A boy, no better, with his rosy cheeks 290 
Angelical, keen eye, courageous look. 
And conscious step of purity and pride. 
Among the band of my compeers was one 
Whom chance had stationed in the very 
room 


Honoured by ^lilton s name. O tempe¬ 
rate Bard! 295 

Be it confest that, for the first time, 
seated 

Within thy innocent lodge and oratory. 
One of a festive circle, I poured out 
Libations, to thy memory drank, till 
pride 

And gratitude grew dizzy in a brain 300 
Never excited by the fumes of wine 
Before that hour, or since. Then, forth 
I ran 

From the assembly; through a length of 
streets. 

Ran, ostrich-like, to reach our chapel door 
In not a desperate or opprobrious time, 
Albeit long after the importunate bell 306 
Had stopped, with wearisome Cassandra 
voice 

No longer haunting the dark winter night. 
Call back, O Friend! a moment to thy 
mind. 

The place itself and fashion of the rites. 310 
With careless ostentation shouldering up 
My surplice, through the inferior throng 
I clove 

Of the plain Burghers, who in audience 
stood 

On the last skirts of their permitted 
ground, 

Under the pealing organ. Empty 
thoughts! 315 

I am ashamed of them: and that gi*eat 

Bard, 

And thou, O Friend! who in thy ample 
mind 

Hast placed me high above my best 
deserts. 

Ye will forgive the weakness of that hour. 
In some of its unworthy vanities, 320 
Brother to many more. 

In this mixed sort 
The months passed on, remissly, not given 
up 

To ^vilful alienation from the right, 323 
) Or walks of open scandal, but in vague 
And loose indifference, easy likings, aims 
Of a low pitch-duty and zeal dismi^d, 

» Yet Nature, or a happy course of things 
r Not doing in their stead the needful work. 
The memory languidly revolved, the heart 
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Reposed in noontide rest, tlie inner inilse 
Of contemplation almost failed to beat. 331 
Such life might not inaptly l>e compared 
1\) a floating island, an amphibious HjHjt 
l^isound, of six)ngy texture, yet withal 
Not wanting a fair face of water-weeds 
.\nd pleasant flowers. The thirst of living 
pi’aise. 336 

Fit reverence for the glorious Dead, the 
sight 

Of those long ^^stas, sacred catacombs, 
Where mighty mimh lie visibly entombt'd, 
Have often stirretl the heart of youth, 
ami bred 

A fervent love of rigorous disciidine.— 
Ahis ! such high emotion touched not me. 
Look Wiis there none u ithin these walls 
to shame 

Mi* Ciisy spirits and discountenance 344 
Their light composurt*. far less to instil 
A calm resolve of mind, firmly addn*ssetl 
To puissmt efforts. Nor was this tlie 
blamo 

Of others but my oum ; I should, in truth, 
As far as doth concern my single self. 
Mi.sdeern most widely, lodging it else¬ 
where : 330 

For I, bred Jip ’mid Nature's hixurie.s 
Was a ai><)iled child, and, rambling like 
tlie wind. 

As I ha<l done in tlaily int<‘rcourso 
^Vitll those crystalline rivers, solemn 
heights 

And inountuins, ranging like a fowl of 
the air. 355 

T was ill-tuton.‘d for captivity ; 

To (piit my ideasure, and, fi-om month to 
month. 

Take up a station calmlj* on the perch 
Of sedentary jx'at'e. Those lovely forms 
Ha<i also left less space within mj' mind, 
Which, ^NTought ui>on instinctively, had 
found 3»>i 

A freshne.ss in thase objects of her love, 

A u inning i>ower, Ix'yond all otlier ix>wer. 
Not that I slighted l>ooks,—that wore to 
lack 

All sense,- but otlier piussions in me 
ruled, 3(13 

Passions more fervent, making me less 
prompt 


To in-door study than was wise or well, 

Or suited to those years. Yet I, though 
used 

In magisterial liberty to rove. 

Culling such flowers of learning as might 
tempt 370 

A random choice, could shadow* forth a 
place 

(If now I yield not to a flattering dream) 
^\Tl 09 e studious napect should have bent 
me down 

To instantaneous service: should at once 
Have made me i«iy to scient'e and to arts 
And wTitten lore, acknowlpdged my liege 
lord, 376 

A homage frankly offered ui>, like that 
Which I had paid to Nature. Toil and 
pains 

In tliis recess, by thoughtful Fancy built, 
^^hould spread from heart to heart; and 
stately gix>vea, 380 

Majestic edifices, should not want 
A corrosponding dignity within. 

The congregating temix'r that ix*rvados 
Our unriix> yeai>5, not w’asted, should be 
taught 

To minister to works of high attempt— 
Works which the enthusiast would per¬ 
form with love. 386 

Youth should bo awed, religiously pos- 
sessetl 

With a conviction of the iK>wer that waits 
On knowUxlge, when sincerely sought and 
prir.ed 389 

For its own sake, on glory and on praise 
If but by labour won, and fit to endure 
The pivssing day; should learn to put 
aside 

Her trappings hero, should strip them off 
abashed 

Pefore antiq\nty and steadfast truth 
And strong book-mindedness; and over 

395 

A healthy sound simplicity should reign, 
A st'cmly plaiiiness, name it what you 
will. 

Republican or pious. 

If these thoughts 
Are a gratuitous emblazonry 
That iiux'ks the recreant age ^re live in, 
then 400 
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Be Folly and False-seeming free to affect 
Whatever formal gait of discipline 
Shall raise them highest in their own 

esteem— 

Let them parade among the Schools at 
will, 

But spare the House of God. Was ever 
known 4^5 

The witless shepherd who persists to 

drive 

A flock that thirsts not to a pool disliked? 

A weight must surely hang on days be^n 
And ended with such mockery. Be unse. 
Ye Presidents and Deans, and, till the 
spirit 410 

Of ancient times revive, and youth be 
trained 

At home in pious service, to your bells 
Give seasonable rest, for ’tis a sound 
Hollow as ever vexed the tranquil air; 

And your officious doings bring disgrace 
On the plain steeples of our English 
Church, „ 4 i 6 

Whose worship, ’mid remotest viUage 

trees, 

Suffers for this. Even Science, too. at 

hand 

In daily sight of this irreverence. 

Is smitten thence ^vith an unnatural tamt, 
Loses her just authority, falls beneath 
Collateral suspicion, else unknown. 422 
This truth escaped me not, and 1 contess, 
That having ’mid my native hills given 

loose 

To a schoolboy’s vision, I had raised a 
pile 

Upon the basis of the coming time. 

That fell in ruins round me. Oh, what 

To see a sanctuary for our rauntry’s youth 
Informed with such a spirit as might be 
Its own protection ; a primeval grove, 430 
Where, though the shades with cheerful¬ 
ness were filled, 

Kor indigent of songs warbled from crowds 
In under-coverts, yet the countenance 
Of the whole place should bear a stamp 

of awe; 

A habitation sober and demure 435 

For ruminating creatures; a domain 
For quiet things to wander in ; a haunt 


In which the heron should delight to feed 
By the shy rivers, and the pelican 439 
Upon the cypress spire in lonely thought 
Might sit and sun himself.—Alas ! alas ! 

In vain for such solemnity I looked ; 

Inline eyes were crossed by butterflies, 
ears vexed 

By chattering popinjays; the inner heart 
Seemed trivial, and the impresses without 
Of a too gaudy region. 

Different sight 446 
Those venerable Doctors saw of old, 

When all who dwelt irithin these famous 
walls 

Led in abstemiousness a studious life; 
^^’l^en, in forlorn and naked chambers 

cooped 450 

And crowded, o’er the ponderous books 

they hung 

Like caterpillars eating out their way 
In sUence, or with keen devouring noise 
Not to be tracked or fathered. Princes 
then 

At matins froze, and couched at curfew¬ 
time, 455 

Trained up through piety and zeal to 

prize . 

Spare diet, patient labour, and plain 

weeds. . 

O seat of Arts ! renowned throughout the 

world! 

Far different service in those homely days 
The Muses’ modest nurslings underwent 
From their first childhood: in that glo¬ 
rious time 461 

When Learning, like a stranger come 

from far, 

Sounding through Christian lands her 
trumpet, roused 

Peasant and king; when boys and youths, 
the growth 

Of ragged ^'illages and crazy huts, 405 
Forsook their homes, and, errant in tne 

Of Patron, famous school or ^^endly n^^ 
Where, pensioned, they m shelter might 

sit down, , - ., 

From town to town and through ynde 

scattered realms , 

Journeyed with ponderous tohos in their 

hands; 
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place. ' Of more unthinking naturt-.s easy mindT 
Nilnted the chance comer on the road. ! ^ 


^ v-v* • V • V 

NiJnted the ch<ance comer on the road, 
Crying, “An ol>ohis, a penny give 


- 

And pillowy; yet not wanting love that 
makes 


^,ve I makes 

i"^*‘rious I Tl.e day pass li.d.tly on. when fore.igtt 

T.. .r V . . ' Sleeps, 


T r A. 1 1 oieejKS 

a.v.,rsof troth, by J^nury constrained, , And wisdom and the pledges inter 
...c r, hr,asmu,sorMcl.ancthon, re.ad 476| changed 

..•fore ti.c doors or wmdows of ti.eir cells With our own inner treing are forgot 
]>\ iiKKmshme through mere lack of taix*r ^ lorgor. 

J'^ht. -.r i. , 

1 et was this deep vacation not given up 
i« * X. • j To utter waste. Hitherto I had stotnl cto 

' (hrtTv ' I ’■“ 

lOv. n wh.... we hK,l< la-hind ns and best | '^rme!?"" "" 

\ ^ t , I-iike a lone sheplierd on a promontory 

Mu. k ■;T/trdl’^'"f'‘'ll I Iac‘king occupation lo^ks far forth 

wh,m;£r:i::zrdir;:r"h^th i 9 

Sonte 'templing i.sland, could but know I dolf.-htf 


the ills 


Tfiat must liave fallen uiKin him had he 
brought 


j Into tlie lx>tnulless seA» and rather makes 
r, Tlian finds what he Ixdiolds. And sure 
ath it is, .,6 

I That this first transit from the smooth 

'<*w f delights 

485 ' And wild outlandish walks of simple 

I _ • 


His hark to hind n.w»» *1 ■ \ ^e ®®““‘*hing that resembles an apprtmch 

sh<W "-.shed for Towards human bn-sincss, to a privileged 


youth 

To something that resembles an apprt'ach 


'» ^vorld 

< lood cause would oft K- his to thank the Within a world, a .uidway residence 


yX) 




wind that blew 

Tnexoralilj’ adverse: for myself 

» . *■ 


tar Ix'tter, than to have been bolftM 
forth, 

rr%% . .V^ 


.... luivcrse: ror myselt 490 | forth 

I ,K.t; Uw>y i» a, ,o,.n,, . Tl,™.t o„t'«br„ptly i.„o ForlunV, «-,i 

^ I ;v,;. v:rr,: “• i -i ; 


N -••■av' 

<» lower than I fell. 

T dill not love, 

•hidging not ill ,x*rliai)s. the timid 
coursi* 


Hy a inon* just gradation did lead on 
To liigher tilings; more naturally ma 
ture<l, 

I'or permanent i>osst*ssion, better fruits. 


fu \ I A* 1 . X p{ rmanent jx>S8c*ssion, bettor fruits. 

wished "" ''’hether of troth or virtue, to ensue, 530 


- - r -V 

Wished 

To see the river flow witli nmiiler range 


In st'rious mixxl, but oftener, I confess 
M ith playful zest of fancy, did we note 

/TT 


. f .V .uii,m i range | » uii piaytui zest of fancy, did we note 

l"imt^““' I I the manners and tho 


grieved , 

To .see <li«I>Iayed among an enger few. Of those who lived distinguisl.etl by the 
ho in the hold of contest persevered, l„,(]ge ‘*nguisne<i 05 tne 

J'assions unworthy of youth's kenerous Of gocKi or ill ro,x.rt; or those with whom 

And mounting suirit ..;.;„b1,. I Academic discipline 536 


iv!— :zSi* ■£ „ "" .hS 

. lEr '■”""" sr “o’.0 

more. 


Won. 
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Xor wanted we rich pastime of this 
kind, 540 

Found everywhere, but chiefly in the 
ring 

Of the grave Elders, men unscoured, 
grotesque i 

In character, tricked out like aged trees 
Wiiich through the lapse of their in¬ 
firmity 

Give ready place to any random seed 545 
That chooses to be reared upon their 
trunks. 

Here on my view, confronting vividly 
Those shepherd swains whom I had lately 
left. 

Appeared a different aspect of old age; 
How different! yet lx)th distinctly 
marked, 55 ° 

Objects emlwssed to catcli the general 

eye, 

Or portraitures for special use designed. 

As some might seem, so aptly do the3’ 
serve 

To illustrate Nature’s book of rudiments— : 
That book upheld as with maternal care 
AVhen she would enter on her tender 

scheme 55 ^ 

Of teaching comprehension with delight. 
And mingling playful with pathetic 
thoughts. 

The surfaces of artificial life 
And manners finely wrought, the delicate 

race 5 ^ 

Of colours, lurking, gleaming up and 

down 

Through that state arras woven with silk 
and gold; 

This wily interchange of snaky hues. 
Willingly or un^vilUngly revealed, 

I neither knew nor cared for; and as 

such ^ 5^5 

AVere wanting here, I took what might be 

found 

Of less elaborate fabric. At this day 
I smilo> in many a mountain solitude 
Conjuring up scenes as obsolete in freaks 
Of character, in points of wit as broad, 570 
As aught by wooden images performed 
For entertainment of the gaping crowd 
At wake or fair. And oftentimes do flit 


Remembrances before me of old men— 

Old humoiirists, who have been long in 
their graves, 575 

And having almost in my mind put off 
Their human names, have into phantoms 
passed 

Of texture midway Ijetween life and 
books. 

I plaj’ the loiterer: ’tis enough to note 
That here in dwarf proportions were 
expressed 580 

The limbs of the great world; its eager 
strifes 

Collaterally pourtrayed, as in mock fight, 
A tournament of blows, some hardly dealt 
Though short of mortal combat; and 
whate’er 584 

Might in this pageant be supposed to hit 
An artless rustic’s notice, this way le.'^s 
More that way, was not wasted upon 
me— 

And yet the spectacle may well demand 
A more substantial name, no mimic 
show. 

Itself a living part of a live whole, 590 

A creek in the vast sea; for, all degrees 
And shax>es of spurious fame and short¬ 
lived praise 

Here sate in state, and fed with daily 
alms 

Retainers won away from solid good ; 

And here was Labour, his own bond- 

slave; Hope, 595 

That never set the pains against the 
prize; 

Idleness halting with his weary clog. 

And poor misguided Shame, and witless 
Fear, 

And simple Pleasure foraging for Death ; 
Honour misplaced, and Dignity astray; 
Feuds, factions, flatteries, enmity, and 
guile 

Murmuring submission, and bald govern¬ 
ment, 

(The idol weak as the idolater). 

And Decency and Custom starving Truth, 
And blind Authority beating with his 
staff 605 

The child that might have led him; 
Emptiness 
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Followed aa of good omen, and meek Till ‘mid this crowded neighbourhood of 
Worth 


Left to herself unheard of and unknown. 

Of these and other kindred notices 
I cannot say what portion is in truth 610 
The naked recollection of that time, 

.\nd what may rather have been called to 
life 

r>y after-meditation. But delight 
That, in an easy temper lulled asleep. 

Is still with Innocence its own reward, 615 
This was not wanting. Carelessly I 
roamed 

As through a wide museum from whose 
stores 

A casual rarity is singled out 

And luis its brief iwrusiil, then giveaway 

To otliers, all su]}planted in their turn ; 


things 621 

That are by nature most unneighbourly, 
The head turns round and cannot right 
itself; 

And though an aching and a barren sense 
Of gay confusion still be uppermost, 625 
With few wise longings and but little love. 
Yet to the memory something cleaves at 
last. 

Whence profit may be drawm in times to 
come. 

Tims in submissive idleness, my Friend I 
The labouring time of autumn, winter, 
spring, 630 

Eight months! rolled pleasingly away; 
the ninth 

Came and returned me to my native hills. 


BOOK FOURTH. 

SUMMER VACATION. 


Buu;ht wjus the summer’s noon when 
quickening ste|)S 

Followed each other till a dreary inmu- 1 
W'ivs crossed, a bare ridge clomR \ii>on 
whose top 

Standing alone, as fix)m a rampart's edge. 

I overlooked the be<l of Windormen', 5 
Like a vast river, stn*tcJung in the sun. 
With exultation, at my feet I saw 
Lake, island.s, ])romontories, gleaming 
bays, 

A universe of Nature’s fairest forms 
Proudly revealed with instantaneous 
burst, 10 

MagniHcent, and l>eautiful, and gay. 

I Iwunded down the hill shouting amain 
For the old Ferryman; to the shout the 
rooks 

Koplied, and when the Clmron of the 
rt(KHl 

Ha<i staid lus oars, and touoheil the 
jutting pier, 15 

I dill not step into the well-known boat I 


Without a cordial greeting. Thence with 
8i)eed 

Up the familiar hill I took my wa}* 
Towards that sweet Valley^ where 1 had 
l)een reared; 

’Twas but a short hour's walk, ere veering 
round do 

I saw the snow-white church upon her hill 
Sit like a th^on^d Lady, sending out 
A gracious look all over her domain. 

Yon azure smoko betrays the lurking 
town; 

With eager footsteps I advance and reach 
The cottage tlireshold where my journey 
closed. 26 

Glad welcome had I, with some tears, 
IH'rhaixji, 

From my old Dame, so kind and motherly, 
While she i)enised me urith a parent^ 
])ri(le. 

The thoughtsof gratitude shall falUikedew 
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Upon thy grave, good creature! AVhile 
my heart 3 * 

Can beat never wiW I forget thy name. 
Heaven’s blessing be upon thee where 
thou best 

After thy innocent and busy stir 
In narrow cares, thy little daily growth 35 
Of calm enjoyments, after eighty year^ 
And more than eighty, of untroubled life. 
Childless, yet by the strangers to thy 
blood 

Honoured with little less than filial love. 
^Vhat joy was mine to see thee once 
again, 4 ° 

Thee and thy dwelling, and a crowd of 
things 

About its narrow precincts all beloved, 
And many of them seeming yet my own ! 
Why should I speak of what a thousand 
hearts 

Have felt, and every man alive can 

guess ? 45 

The rooms, the court, the garden were not 

left 

Long unsaluted, nor the sunny seat 
Round the stone table under the dark 
pine, 

Friendly to studious or to festive hours; 
Nor that unruly child of mountain birth. 
The famous brook, who, soon as he was 

boxed S* 

Within our garden, found himself at once, 
As if by trick insidious and unkind. 
Stripped of his voice and left to dimple 
down 

{Without an effort and without a will) 55 
A channel paved by man’s officious care. 

I looked at him and smiled, and smiled 
again, 

And in the press of twenty thousand 
thoughts, 

“Ha,” quoth I, “pretty prisoner, are you 
there!” 

Well might sarcastic Fancy then have 
whispered, _ ^ 

“An emblem here behold of thy own life; 
In its late oourse of even days with all 
Their smooth enthralment;” but the 
heart was full. 

Too full for that reproach. My aged 
Dame 


Walked proudly at my side: she guided 


me; 

I irilling, nay—nay, wishing to be led. 
—The face of every neighbour whom 
I met 

Was like a volume to me; some were 
hailed 

Upon the road, some busy at their work, 
Unceremonious greetings interchanged 
With half the length of a long field 
between. 7 ^ 

Among my schoolfellows I scattered 
round 

Like recognitions, but with some con¬ 
straint 

Attended, doubtless, with a little pride. 
But mth more shame, for my habili¬ 
ments, 75 

The transformation wrought by gay 
attire. 

Not less delighted did I take my place 
At our domestic table: and, dear Friend! 
In this endeavour simply to relate 
A Poet’s history, may I leave untold 80 
The thankfulness with which I laid me 
do^vn 

In my accustomed bed, more welcome 
now 

Perhaps than if it had been more desir^ 
Or been more often thought of mth 
regret; 

That lowly bed whence I had heard the 
wind ^5 

Roar, and the rain beat hard; where I so 

oft 

Had lain awake on summer nights to 
'watch 

The moon in splendour couched among 
the leaves 

Of a tall ash, that near our cottage stood; 
Had watched her ^rith fixed eyes while to 

and fro ^ 

In the dark summit of the waving tree 
She rocked with every impulse of the 
breeze. 

Among the favourites w'hom it pleased 

me well . . • u. 

To see again, was one by ancient right 

Our inmate, a rough terrier of the hil^; 95 
By birth and call of nature pre-ordained 
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To hunt the Imd^er and unearth the fox 
Aniontr the impervious crays, hut having: 
l)Con 

J'Voin youth our own adoi^ted, [le ha<l 
j)as.«‘d 99 

Into a uentler service. And wlien first 
The lK)yish spirit fla^r^od, and day by day 
Alonjr my veins I kindled \nth the stir, 
■['lie fermentation, and the vernal heat 
Of ix)eMy, affectiiuj private shades 
lake a sick lA>\er. then this dog was 
used lo^ 

To wateli me, an attendant and a friend, 
Ol)s<*qui()us to my stei»s early and late, 
'J'lurngh often of sueli dilatory walk 
J'ired, and unejLsy at the halts I imule. 

A hundred times Wlien, roving high and 
low, 1,0 

I liave lK.‘en liarnssc»d with the toil of 
verse. 

Much pains and little ijrogress, and at 
(nice 

Some lovely Image in the song rost* \ip 
Kull-forined, like Veinis rising from the 

1,4 

'rhen have T darted forwards to let l{K)se 
.My hand u|Mjn his hack with stormy joy, 
Care.ssing him .again and yet again. 

And when at evening on the public way 
I HaunU.‘n*d, like a river inunnuring 
And talking to itself when all things 
else 120 

.\ie still, the creature trotted on befoit'; 
.Sjich was his custom; hut whene'er he 
met 

A passtmger approaching, he would turn 
To give mo timely notice, and straight* 
^vay, 

Grateful for that admonishment, T hushed 
My voice, comixxscd my gait, and, with 
the air 126 

And mien of one whose tho\ights are frtn', 
advanced 

To give .and take a greeting that might 
save 

My name from i)iteo\is r»imoui*s, such as 
wait 

On men suspected to l)e cnue<l in brain, 

Tliose walks well worthy to be prized 
and loved— 131 


Regretted !—that word, too, was on my 
tongue. 

But they were richly laden with all good, 
And cannot l)e remembered but with 
thanks 

And gratitude, and perfect joy of heart— 
Tljose w'alks in all their freshness now 
came back 136 

Like a returning Spring. When first I 
made 

Once more the circuit of o\ir little lake. 

If ever liappiness hath lodged with man, 
That day consnminato hapinuess was 
mine, 140 

Wide-spreading, steady, calm, conteni* 
plative. 

Tlie sun was sc>t, or setting, when I left 
Our cottage door, and evening soon 
brought on 

A sober hour, not winning or serene. 

For cold and raw the air was, and un» 
tuned; J45 

But as a fatx‘ we love is sweetest then 
When sorrow damivs it, or, whatever kK>k 
It chance to wear, is sweetest if the heart 
Have fulneiss in hei'self; even so with me 
It faixKi that evening. Gently did my 
soul 150 

Put off her veil, and, self-transmuted, 
sUx)d 

Naked, as in the presenc'c of her Gotl. 
While on I walked, a comfort seerntnl to 
touch 

.V heart that had not l)een disconsolate: 
8tivngth came where weakness was not 
knowTi to be, 155 

,Vt least not felt; and restoration came 
Like an intruder knocking at the dot)r 
t)f nnncknowledge<l weariiu'ss. I took 
The balanc'o, and with firm hand weighe<l 
myself. 

—Of that external scene which ro\md me 
lay, 160 

Little, in this aKstraction, did T see; 
Remembered less; Imt I had inwartl 
hopes 

And swellings of the spirit, was rapt and 
.soothed, 

Convorsotl with promises, had glimmer¬ 
ing views 16+ 

How life jx.'rvadt's the undeeaying mind; 
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How the immortal soul with God-like 

po^\■e^ 

Informs, creates, and thaws the deepest 
sleep 

That time can lay upon her; how on 
earth 

ISIan, if he do but live within the light 
Of high endeavours, daily spreads abroad 
His being armed with strength that can¬ 
not fail. * 7 ^ 

Kor was there want of milder thoughts, 

of love. 

Of innocence, and holiday repose; 

And more than pastoral quiet, ’mid the 
stir ^74 

Of Vx)ldest projects, and a peaceful end 
At last, or glorious, by endurance won. 
Thus musing, in a wood I sate me do^vn 
Alone, continuing there to muse: the 
slopes 

And heights meanwhile were slowly over¬ 
spread 

With darkness, and before a rippling 
breeze 

The long lake lengthened out its hoary 
line, 

And in the sheltered coppice where i 
sate. 

Around me from among the hazel leaves. 
Now here, now there, moved by the 
straggling wind, ^84 

Came ever and anon a breath-like sound, 
Quick as the pantings of the faithful dog. 
The off and on companion of my walk ; 
And such, at times, believing them to be, 
I turned my head to look if he w'ere 
there; 

Then into solemn thought I passed once 
more. ^ 9 ® 


A freshness also found I at this time 
In human Life, the daily life of those 
Whose occupations really I loved; 

The peaceful scene oft filled me wdth 
surprise 

Changed like a garden in the heat of 
spring, *95 

After an eight-days’ absence. For (to 

omit 

The things which were the same and yet 
appeared 


Far otherwise) amid this rural solitude, 

A narrow Vale where each w'as known to 
all, 

’Twas not indifferent to a youthful mind 
To mark some sheltering bower or sunny 
nook, 

W^here an old man had used to sit alone. 
Now vacant; pale-faced babes whom I 
had left 

In arms, now rosy prattlers at the feet 
Of a pleased grandame tottering up and 
down; 

And gro^ving girls whose beauty, filched 
away 

With all its pleasant promises, was gone 
To deck some slighted playmate’s homely 
cheek. 

Yes, I had something of a subtler sense. 
And often looking round was moved to 
smiles 

Such as a delicate work of humour breeds; 

I read, without design, the opinions, 
thoughts, 

Of those plain-liring people now observed 
With clearer knowledge; with another 
eye 

I saw the quiet woodman in the woods, 
The shepherd roam the hills. With new 
delight, .216 

This chiefly, did I note my grey-haired 

Dame; 

Saw her go forth to church or other work 
Of state, equipped in monumental trim ; 
Short velvet cloak, (her bonnet of the 

like), ^ 

A mantle such as Spanish Cavaliers 
Wore in old time. Her smooth domestic 

life. 

Affectionate without disquietude. 

Her talk, her business, pleased me; and 

no less , . , 

Her clear though shallow stream of piety 
That ran on Sabbath days a fresher 

With thoughts unfelt till now I saw her 
read 

Her Bible on hot Sunday afternoons. 

And loved the book, when she had 
dropped asleep 

And made of it a pillow for her head. 230 
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Nor less do I reinenil)er to liave felt. 
Distinctly manifested at this time, 

A human-heartcdness alx)ut my love 
For objects hitherto the absolute wealth 
Of my own private Iwinj; and no more; 
Which I had loved, even as a blessed 
spirit 236 

Or An^el, if he were to dwell on earth, 
Miyht love in individual liappiness. 
lint now there opened on me other 
thou^lds 

Of chanj'c, conjn'atulation or regret, 240 
A i)ensive feeling! It spread bar and 
wide; 

The trees, the mountains sliared it^ and 
the brooks, 

The stars of Heaven, now seen in their 
old ha\int.s — 

White ISirius glittering o’er the southern 
crags, 

Orion with his l)elt, and those fair Seven, 
Accuiaintances of every little child, 246 
And J\jpiter, my own Iwloved star ! 
Whatever shadings of mortality. 
Whatever imjx)rts from the world of 
death 

Had come among these objects here¬ 
tofore, 250 

Were, in the main, of mood less tender: 
strong, 

gloomy were they, and severe; 
the scatt('ringa 

Of awe or tremulous dread, that had 
given way 

In later youth to yearnings of a love 
Entlnisiastic, deliglit and hope. 2>5 

As one who haug>^ (lown-lM?n(ling from 
the side 

Of a slow-moving Iniat, »ijHm tlm hivast 
Of a still water, sohu ing himself 
\V'itli such discoveries jxs his eye can 
make 

Beneath him in tlio bottom of the dwp. 
►Sees many iH^autwns sights—weetls, tislies, 
flowers, 261 

Grots iH'libles riK)ts of trees and fancies 
mort*. 

Yet often is iKTijlcNed and cannot part 
The shadow from the substance, r\)cks 
xnd sky. 


Mountains and clouds, reflected in the 
depth 265 

Of the clear flood, from things which 
there abide 

In their true dwelling ; now is crossed by 
gleam 

Of his own image, by a sunlieam now, 

And wavering motions sent he knows not 
whence, 

Imi)ediments that make his task more 
sweet; 270 

Such pleasant office have we long pursued 
Incumlx'nt o'er the s\irface of past time 
With like success, lior often have ap¬ 
peared 

Shaj)es fairer or less doubtfully discerned 
Than these to which the Tale, indulgent 
F riend I 275 

Would now direct thy notice. Yet in 
spite 

Of pleasure won, and knowledge not 
withheld. 

There was an inner falling off—I loved. 
Loved deeply all that had been loved 
before. 

More deeply even tlian ever: but a 
swarm 280 

Of hea<ly schemes jostling each other, 
gawils, 

And feast and dance, and public revelry. 
And six>rts and games (too grateful in 
themselves, 

Yet in themst“lves less grateful, I believe, 
Than as they were a ba<lge glossy and 
fresh 285 

Of manliness and freedom) all conspired 
To hire my mind fn>m firm habitual 
quest 

Of feeding pleasures, to deprcsss tho zeal 
And damp thc^e yearnings which had 
tmee been mine— 

A wild, unworldly-miiuUxl youth, given 
\tp 290 

To his own eager thoxiglits. It would 
demand 

Some skill, and longer time than may be 
sivin'd, 

To paint tliese vanities, aitd how they 
wro\ight 

In hipmts where they, till now, had been 
\inknown. 
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It seemed the very garments that I wore 

Preyed on my strength, and stopped the 

quiet stream 296 

Of self-forgetfulness. 

Yes, that heartless chase 

Of trivial pleasures was a poor exchange 
For books and nature at that early age. 

•Tis true> some casual knowledge might 
be gained 3 °° 

Of character or life; but at that time. 

Of manners put to school I took small 

note, 

And all my deeper passions lay else¬ 
where. 

Far better had it been to exalt the mind 
By soliUry study, to uphold 30$ 

Intense desire through meditative peace ; 
And yet, for chastisement of these re- 

grets, . 

The memory of one particular hour 
Doth here rise up against me. ’Mid a 
throng 

Of maids and youths, old men, and 
matrons staid, 

A medley of all tempers, I had passed 
The night in dancing, gaiety, and mirth. 
With din of instruments and shuffling 
feet. 

And glancing forms, and tapers glittering, 
And unaimed prattle 6ying up and down; 
Spirits upon the stretch, and here and 

there 3 *^ 

Slight shocks of young love-liking inter¬ 
spersed, 

Whose transient pleasure mounted to the 
head. 

And tingled through the reins. Ere we 
retired, 

The cock had crowed, and now the 
eastern sky 320 

Was kindling, not unseen, from humble 

copse 

And open field, through w'liich the path¬ 
way wound, 

And homeward led my steps. Magni¬ 
ficent 

The morning rose, in memorable pomp, 
Glorious as e’er I had beheld—in front, 
The sea lay laughing at a distance; near. 
The solid mountains shone, bright as the 
clouds, 327 


Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean 
light; 

And in the meadows and the lower 
grounds 

Was all the sweetness of a common 
dawn— 330 

Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds, 
And labourers going forth to till the 
fields. 

Ah! need I say, dear Friend! that to 
the brim 

My heart w'as full; I made no vows, but 
vows 

Were then made for me; bond unkno^vn 
to me ^5 

Was given, that I should be, else sinning 

A dedicated Spirit. On I walked 
In thankful blessedness, which yet aur- 
vives. 

Strange rendezvous! My mind was at 
that time 

A parti-coloured show of grave and gay. 
Solid and light, short-sighted and pro¬ 
found; MI 

Of inconsiderate habits and sedate. 
Consorting in one mansion unreproved. 
The worth I knew of powers that I 

possessed. 

Though slighted and too oft misused. 

Besides, M 5 

That summer, swarming as it did with 

thoughts 

Transient and idle, lacked not intervals 
WTien Folly fromthe frown of fleeting Time 
Shrunk, and the mind experienced in 
herself 

Conformity as just as that of old 3SO 
To the end and \NTitten spirit of God s 

Whether held forth in Nature or in Man, 
Through pregnant vision, separate or 

conjoined. 

When from our better selves we have 

too long , j j 

Been parted by the hurrying world, and 

droop, . . , .. 

Sick of its business, of its pleasures tired. 

How gracious, how benign, is Solitude ; 
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How iK>tent a mere ima^e of her sway ; 
Most iM)tent wlien impressed upon tlie 
mind 

W itii an appropriate human centre- 
hermit. 360 

Deep in the bosom of tlie wildeniess; 

\ otary (in vrust cathedral, whei'e no foot 
Is treadinjf, wliere no other face is seen) 
Kneeling' at prayers; or watchman on 
th<* top 36^ 

Df liKlitliouse, beaten by Atlantic waves; 

< )r as the soul of that >frt*at Power is met 
Sometimes emUxlied on a public road, 

N\ hen. for the ni^dit destTted, it jussumes 
A eharaeter of (piiet more profound 
Than pathless wastes. 

Oiu-e, when those summer 
months 3^ 

ere flcjwn, and autumn brought its 
annual show 

Of oaiN with oars contendintr, sjiils with 
siiils, 

I pon W'inander's si>acious bivjust, it 
(rhanced 

That—after I had left a floweralecke<l 
r<H)m 

(Whose in-dtH)r pastime, lijrhUHl up, sur- 
vived 3j- 

'I o a late ln>ur), and spirits overwrought 
M ere making iiiKlit do ])t*nancc for a day 
SiH*nt in a rtuind of strmiuous idleness— 
M> homeward course let! up a loii^ 
as<*ent, . 

here the ioa<rs watery surface, to the 
b.p 380 

f )f that sharp risin>r, Kditterod to the moon 
.And l>ore tlie semblaiu’e of another stn'am 
Stealiiij; witli silent lajtst* to join the 
br(X)k 

That murmunHl in the vale. All else 
was still; 

iVo Iivin^^ thinjr apin-annl in earth or air. 
And, save the flowing waters jH'act'ful 
vt>iee, 

Sound there was iione-but, lo! an un- 
couth sha|H', 

Shown by a sudden tuniinjr of the road. 

So near that, slippinj; hack into the shade 

(^f a thick hawthorn, I could mark him 
well. ^ 

My:=elf unseen. He was of staturt'tall, 1 


A span al)ove man's common measure 
tall. 

Stiff, lank, and upright; a more meagre 
man 

Was never seen Ix-fore by night or day. 
Long were his arms, pallid his hands; 
his mouth 3^. 

Looked ghastly in the moonlight: from 
Ix'hind, 

A mile stone propix^d him; I could also 
ken 

That he was clotlnxl in military garb, 
Though faded, yet entire. Companion- 
less, 399 

No dog attending, hy no staff sustained, 
He stotnl, and in his very dress appeared 
A desolation, a simi>licity. 

To which tho trappings of a gaudy world 
Make a strange hack-ground. From his 
liixs ere long, 

IssiuhI low muttere<l sounds, as if of i^ain 
Or some uneasy thought; yet still his 
form 406 

Kept tho same awful steadiness— at his 
ftM't 

His shadow lay, and moved not. From 
self-hlame 

Not wholly free, I watched him thus; at 

length 409 

8ulxluing my heart's specious cowaixlice, 
I left the shady nook where I had sttxxl 
Ami hailed him. Slowly fi\)m lus resting- 
place 

He nxse, and with a lean and wasted arm 
In measured gesture lifttM to his head 
PotunuHl my salutation; then resumed 
His station jys Ix'fore; and when I asked 
His history, the vetonin, in reply, 417 

Was neither slow nor eager; but, un- 
nu>vi*d. 

And with a quiet um'omplainiug voii'c, 

A stately air of mild indifference, 420 
Jle told in few pl.ain words a soldier's 
tale— 

That in the Tropic Islands he ha<l served, 
Whence he had landed scarcely three 
weeks ixast; 

That on his landiitg ho had been dis- 
misseil. 

And now was travelling towards his 
native home. 43; 
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This }ieard, I said, in pit 3 % “Come with 


me. 


3? 


He stooped, and straightway from the 
ground took up 

An oaken staff by me yet unobserved— 

A staff which must have dropt from his 
slack hand 

And lay till now neglected in the grass. 
Though weak his step and cautious, he 
appeared 43 ^ 

To travel \vithout pain, and I beheld. 
With an astonishment but ill suppressed, 
His ghostly figure moving at my side ; 
Nor could I, while we journeyed thus, 
forbear 435 

To turn from present hardships to the 
past. 

And speak of war, battle, and pestilence. 
Sprinkling this talk with questions, better 
spared, 

On what he might himself have seen or 
felt. 439 

He all the while was in demeanour calm. 
Concise in answer; solemn and sublime 
He might have seemed, but that in all he 
said 

There was a strange half-absence, as of 
one 

Knowing too well the importance of his 
theme, 444 

But feeling it no longer. Our discourse 
Soon ended, and together on we passed 
In silence through a wood gloomy and 
still. 


Up-turning, then, along an open held. 

We reached a cottage. At the door I 
knocked. 

And earnestly to charitable care 45 ° 
Commended him as a poor friendless 
man, 

Belated and by sickness overcome. 
Assured that now the traveller would 
reiKDse 

In comfort, I entreated that henceforth 
He would not linger in the public ways. 
But ask for timely furtherance and help 
Such as his state required. At this re¬ 
proof, 457 

With the same ghastly mildness in his 
look. 

He said, “My trust is in the God of 
Heaven, 

And in the eye of him who passes me !” 

The cottage door was speedily unbar¬ 
red, 461 

And now the soldier touched his hat once 
more 

With his lean hand, and in a faltering 
voice. 

Whose tone bespake reviving interests 
Till then unfelt, he thanked me; I I'e- 
tumed 465 

The farewell blessing of the patient man. 
And so we parted. Back I cast a look, 
And lingered near the door a little space. 
Then sought with quiet heart my distant 
home. 
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When Contemplation, like the night- 
calm felt 

Tlirough earth and sky,- spreads mdely, 
and sends deep 

Into the soul its tranquillising power. 

Even then I sometimes grieve for thee, 
O Alan, 

Earth’s paramount Creature ! not so much 
for woes 5 


rhat thou endurest; heavy tliough that 

weight be, , , -.u 

Uloud-Uke it mounts, or touched with 

light divine 

Doth melt away; but for those palms 

achieved, 

rhrough length of time, by patient exercL-^e 
Df study and hard thought; there, there. 


it is 
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Tiiat sadness finds its fuel. Hitherto. 

In progress through this Verse, my mind 
hath lm)ked 

l'l)on the speaking face of earth and 
heaven 

As her prime teaclier, intercourse with 
man 

P^stahlished hy the sovereign Intellect, 13 
Who througli that iKxlily image hath 
diffused. 

As might api>oar to the eye of Hceting 
time, 

A deathless spirit. Tliou also, man I I»ast 
wrouglit. 

For commerce of thy nature with lu'rself, 

1 flings tiiat asjiirc to unconquerafile life : 
And yet we feel—we cannot choose Init 
feel- 21 

That they must perish. Treinfilings of 
the heart 

It gives, to tliink that our immortal 
lx?ing 

No more aliall need such garments; and 
yet man, 

As long as he .shall l>o the child of earth, i 
Migiit almost “weep to have” what he 
may lose, 26 , 

Nor Im‘ himself extinguished, but survive, 
Afjjt'ct, <lei)ress<‘d, forlorn, disconsolate. 

A thought is with me .sometimes and I 
say,— 

Should the whole frame of eartli by in¬ 
ward tlina‘.s 30 

lie wrenched, or fire con\e down fi'oni far 
to scorch 

Her pleasint habitations and dry up 
Old Ocean, in hi.s lied left singed and bare, 

^ et would the living Presence still sub- i 
.sist I 

A’ictorions, and comiiosure wonld ensue, I 
-‘\nd kindlings like tlie morning —presage 


Where would they l>e? Oh ! why hath 
not the Mind 

Some element to stamp her image on 
In nature somewhat nearer to her ouii? 
Why. gifted with such powers to send 
aV>road 

Her spirit, must it lodge in shrines so 
frail ? 

One day, when fi-om my lips a like 
complaint ^0 

Had fallen in presence of a studious 
friend. 

He w'ith a smile made answer, that in truth 
Twas going far to seek disquietude; 

Hut on the front of his reproof confessed 
That he himself ha<l oftentimes given 
way 

To kindred hauntings. Whereupon I 
told. 

That once in the stillness of a summer's 
noon, 

While I was seated in a rocky cave 
Hy the sea-sido, i)enising, so it chanced. 
The famous history of the errant knight 
Recorded by Cervantes, these same 
thoughts 61 

Hc.set me, and to height unusual rose, 

M Idle listlc.ssly I sate, and, having closed 
Tlie l>ook, had turned my eyes toward 
the wide sea. 

On iK>etry and geometric tnitli, 65 

And their high privilege of lasting life. 
From all internal injury exempt, 

I mused; n|Km tlicse cliieHy: and at 
length. 

My st'iist's yielding to the sultry air, 
Sleyp seized me, and I passed into a 
dr»'am. -o 

I .‘‘aw lH‘fort' me stretched a boxindless 
plain 


sure y> 

Of day returning and of life rovive<l. 
r*'it all the meditations of mankind, 

^ e.i, all the adamantine holds of truth 
H\’ reason built, or piuvsion, which its«*lf .;o 
I< highest reason in a soul sublime ; 

I’lie cons<‘crated works of Bard and Sage, 
Sensuous or intellectual, wrought hymen. 
Twin lal>onrers and heire of the same 
liojx's; 


Of sandy wiUlorne.ss, all black and void. 
.\nd as I looked around. distro.s.s and fear 
Came crtH'ping over me, when at my side. 
Close at my side, an uncouth sha|x> 
ajqx'an'd j*3 

T'lxm a dromedary, mounted high. 

He seemed an Arab of the Bodonin 
trilx's: 

A lance he Ixire, and underneath one arm 
A stone, and in the ojxposite hand a shell 
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Of a surpassing brightness. At the sight 
Much I rejoiced, not doubting but a 
guide 81 

Was present, one who ^vith unerring skill 
Would through the desert lead me; and 
while yet 

I looked and looked, self-questioned what 
this freight 

Which the new-comer can-ied through 
the waste 85 

Could mean, the Arab told me that the 
stone 

(To give it in the language of the dream) 
Was “Euclid’s Elements;” and “This,” 
said he, 

“Is something of more worth;” and at 
the word 

Stretched forth the shell, so beautiful in 
shape, 90 

In colour so resplendent, ^vith command 
That I should hold it to my ear. I did so, 
And heard that instant in an unknoum 
tongue, 

Which yet I understood, articulate sounds, 
A loud prophetic blast of harmony ; 95 

An Ode, in passion uttered, which fore¬ 


told 

Destruction to the children of the earth 
By deluge, now at hand. No sooner 
ceased 

The song, than the Arab with calm look 
declared 

That all would come to pass of which the 

voice 

Had given forewarning, and that he 
himself 

^Vas going then to bury those two books: 
The one that held acquaintance udth the 
stars, 

And wedded soul to soul in purest bond 
Of reason, undisturbed by space or time ; 
The other that was a god, yea many 

gods, ^ 

Had voices more than all the ^vinds, with 


power 

To exhilarate the spirit, and to soothe, 
Thi'ough every clime, the heart of human 
kind. 

While this was uttering, strange as it 
may seem, 

I wondered not, although I plainly saw 


The one to be a stone, the other a shell; 
Nor doubted once but that they both 
were books. 

Having a perfect faith in all that passed. 
Far stronger, now, grew the desire I felt 
To cleave unto this man; but when I 
prayed 116 

To share his enterprise, he hurried on 
Reckless of me: I followed, not unseen. 
For oftentimes he cast a backward look, 
Grasping his twofold treasure.—Lance in 
rest, 120 

He rode, I keeping pace with him; and 
now 

He, to my fancy, had become the knight 
Whose tale Cervantes tells; yet not the 
knight, 

But was an Arab of the desert too; 

Of these was neither, and was both at 
once. 125 

His countenance, meanwhile, grew more 
disturbed; 

And, looking backwards when he looked, 
mine eyes 

Saw, over half the wilderness diffused, 

A bed of glittering light: I asked the 
cause: 

“It is,” said he, “the waters of the deep 
Gathering upon us; ” quickening then 
the pace 131 

Of the unwieldy creature he bestrode, 

He left me : I called after him aloud ; 

He heeded not; but, with his twofold 
charge i34 

Still in his grasp, before me, full in view. 
Went hurrying o’er the illimitable waste, 
With the fleet waters of a drowning 
world 

In chase of him; whereat I waked in 
terror. 

And saw the sea before me, and the book, • 
In which I had been reading, at my side. 


Full often, taking from the world of 

This Arab phantom, which I thus beheld, 
This semi-Quixote, I to him have given 
A substance, fancied him a living man, 

A gentle dweller in the d^rt, crazed 145 
By love and feeling, and inteimal thought 
Protracted among endless solitudes; 
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ffave shai)ed liiin wandering upon this 
quest! 

Nor have I pitied liim ; but rather felt 
Reverence was due to a Ijeing thus em- 
ploye<l; ,50 

And thoiiglit that, in the blind and awful 
lair 

()f svieh a madness, reason did lie couched. 
Enow there are on earth to take in charge 
Their wive.s their children, and their 
virgin loves, 

Or whats(M‘ver else the heart holds dear ; 
Enow to stir for these; yea, will I say, 156 
Contemplating in sol)erness the approach 
Of an event so dire, by signs in earth 
(.)r heaven ina<le manifest, that I could 
sliare 

That maniac's fond anxietj’, and go 160 
Ui>on like errand. Oftentimes at least 
Me hath such strong entnuiceinent over¬ 
come, 

^\ lien I have held a volume in my hand, 
Poor earthly casket of immorti\l verse, 
Shakesix'are, or Milton, lalxnirers divine ! 

Great and l)cnign, indee<l, must l)e the 
power 166 

Of living natim*. which could thus .so 
long 

Detain me from the best of other guides 
.\n(l dearest helpers, left unthanked, un- 
praiswl. 

Even in the time of lisping infancy, 170 
And later (Uiwn, in prattling childluKxl 
oven, 

While I WAS travelling Imck among thaso 
days, 

How could I ever play an ingrate’s part? 
Once more should I have made those 
l)Owers resound, 

Ky intermingling strains of thankfulness 
With their own thoughtless melodies; at 
lei\st 176 

It might have well Wseemed me to rei>eat 
Some simply fnsliioned talc, to tell again, 
Tn slender accents of sweet verso, some tale 
That did bewitch mo tlien, and s<.x>thes 
me now. 180 

O Friend ! O Poet! brother of iny soul, 
Think not timt I could i>ass along \m- 
touched 


By these remembrances. Yet wherefore 
speak? 

Why call upon a few weak words to say 
What is already written in the hearts 185 
Of all that breathe ?—what in the path of 
all 

Drops daily from the tongue of every 
child. 

Wherever man is found? The trickling 
tear 

Upon the cheek of listening Infancy 
Proclaims it, and the insuperable look 190 
That drinks as if it never could be full. 

That portion of my story I shall leave 
There registered: whatever else of power 
Or pleasure aoum, or fostered thus, may be 
Peculiar to myself, let that remain 195 
Where still it works, though hidden from 
all search 

Among the depths of time. Yet is it just 
That here, in memory of all books which 
lay 

Their sure foundations in the heart of 
man, 

Whether by native prose, or numerous 
verse, 200 

Tliat in the name of all inspir^l souls— 
Frt>m Homer the great Thunderer, from 
the voice 

That roars along the l)ed of Jewish song, 
.\nd that more varied and elaborate, 
Tluwe tnimix't-tones of harmony that 
shake 205 

Our shores in England,— from those 
loftiest notes 

Down to the low and wren-like warblings, 
made 

For cottagers and spinners at the wheel. 
And sun-b\init travellers resting their 
tired liml^ 

Strotelied under wayside hedgt‘-row’9» 
ballad tunes, 210 

F<kkI for the hungry oars of little ones, 
And of old men who have sxirvived their 
joys— 

Tis just that in lx*half of these, the works, 
And of the men that framed them, 
whether known. 

Or sleeping nameless in their scattei^l 


gra\'es. 


21 '^ 
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That I should here assert their rights^ 
attest 

Their honours, and should, once for all, 
pronounce 

Their benediction; speak of them as 
Powers 

For ever to be hallowed ; only less. 

For what we are and what we may 
become, 

Than Nature’s self, which is the breath of 
God, 

Or His pure Word by miracle revealed. 

Rarely and with reluctance would I 
stoop 

To transitory themes ; yet I rejoice. 

And, by these thoughts admonished, will 

pour out 

Thanks with uplifted heart, that I was 
reared 

Safe from an evil which these days have 
laid 

Upon the children of the land, a pest 
That might have dried me up, body and 
soul. 

This verse is dedicate to ature s self, 230 
And things that teach as Nature teaches: 

then. 

Oh! where had been the Man, the Poet 

^^^lere had’ we been, we two, beloved 
Friend! 

If in the season of unperilous choice. 

In lieu of wandering, as we did, through 

vales *35 

Rich ^^Hth indigenous produce, open 

ground 

Of Fancy, happy pastures ranged at 
will. 

We had been followed, hourly watched, 
and noosed. 

Each in his several melancholy walk 
Stringed like a poor man’s heifer at its 

feed, *4® 

Led through the lanes in forlorn servi¬ 
tude ; 

Or rather like a stallM ox debarred 
From touch of gromng grass, that may 
not taste 

A flower till it have yielded up its sweets 
A prelibation to the moweFs scythe. 245 


Behold the parent hen amid her brood. 
Though fledged and feathered, and well 
pleased to part 

And straggle from her presence, still a 
brood. 

And she herself from the maternal bond 
Still undischarged; yet doth she little 
more 250 

Than move mth them in tenderness and 
love, 

A centre to the circle which they make; 
And now and then, alike from need of 
theirs 

And call of her own natural appetites, 

She scratches, ransacks up the earth for 
food, 255 

Which they partake at pleasure. Early 
died 

My honoured Mother, she who was the 
heart 

And hinge of all our learnings and our 
loves: 

She left us destitute, and, as we might. 
Trooping together. Little suits it me 260 
To break ui)on the sabbath of her rest 
With any thought that looks at others’ 
blame; 

Nor would I praise her but in perfect love. 
Hence am I checked: but let me boldly 
say. 

In gratitude, and for the sake of truth. 
Unheard by her, that she, not falsely 
taught, 266 

Fetching her goodness rather from times 
past. 

Than shaping novelties for times to come. 
Had no presumption, no such jealousy, 
Nor did by habit of her thoughts mis¬ 
trust 270 

Our nature, but had virtual faith that He 
Who fills the motheFs breast with in-* 
nocent milk, 

Doth also for our nobler part provide. 
Under His great correction and wntrol. 
As innocent instincts, and as innocent 

food; ^3 

Or draws for minds that are left free to 

trust 

In the simplicities of opening life 
Sweet honey out of spumed or dreaded 
weeds. 
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Tl.is was her creed, and tl.erefore she was To the broad foUies of the licensed world, 

,, , Yet innocent himself witliah though 

1' roin anxious fear of error or uihihap, 280 shrewd 


And evil, overweeningly so called ; 


And can read lectures \ipon innocence: 


Was not puffed up by false unnatural A miracle of scientific lore. 


hopes, 

Nor selfisfi with unnecessary cares, 


A miracie 01 scientinc lore, 315 

Shii)s he can guide across the pathless 
sea. 


Nor with impatience from the season .-i • • i. 

. And tell you all tlieir cunning; he can 


read 


MorCitlnu. iu timely produce; rather The inside of the earth, and speU the 
The liours for what tliey are, than from i.r« 1./^, *’u r • ^, 

He knows the policies of foreign lands; 


regard 

Lrlanced on their proniisi^s in restless 
pride. 

Such wjis .she—not from faculties more 
strong 

Than others have, but from the times, 
iwrhaps. 

And s|K>t in wliieh she lived, and througli 


Can string you names of districts, cities, 
towns, 320 

The whole world over, tight as lx?ads of 
dew 

Upon a gossamer thread; ho sifts, he 
weiglis; 

All tilings are put to (picstion; he must 
live 


1 1 • , . , . ^ Knowing that he gix>\vs wiser every day 

Of nodust meek-nes.s si.uple-mmdednesi^ Or else not live at all. and seeing tL 325 


A heart that found iHinixiiity and hope. Kach little drop of n-isdoin .« it falU ' ' 

ting I SO lenign. ... Into the dimpling cistern of his heart: 

T 11- ^ ly drift I fear unnatural growth the trainer 

Is scarcely obvious; but, that common blame, 

M *^ '**i^- 1 I’ity the trei‘.—Poor human vanity. 

May try this modern system by its fruits. Wert thou extinguished, little would bo 
Leave let me take to jdaco before lier left 

. * -96 Which he could truly love; but how es* 

-v s|>eciineu jxmrtrayed with faithful cai)e? 


•sense 


liand. 


For, ever as a thought of purer birth 


Full early trained to worship set*mliness, Rises to le,ad him toward a bettor clime. 


This model of a child is never known 


Some intormeddler still is on the watch 


io mix in quarrels; tliat were far lx‘- To drive him back, and |K)und him, like 

300 ft stray, 335 

Its dignity ; with gifts he bubbles o'er Within the junfold of his own conceit. 

As generous as a fountain; selfishness t Meanwhile old grandame earth is grieved 
May not come near him, nor tiio little to find 

^ throng The playthings, which her love designed 

n)f flitting pleasures tempt him from his for him, 

imtii; Untliought of: in their \\HX>dland beds 

llie wandering Ix'ggai'S proimgato his the flowers 339 

name, 305 Woeix and the river sides are all forlonn 

Dumb ert'aturos find him tender as a nun, Oh ! give us once again the \vishing-cap 
.\nd natural or supt'rnatural fear. Of Fortunatus, and the invisible coat 

Unle.ss it leap u;x)n him in a dream. Of Jack the Giant-killer. Robin Hood, 

1 ouches liim not. To enhance the wonder. And Sabra in the forest with SL Georgel 

. The child, whose love is here, at least. 

How arch his notices, how nice his sense doth reap 345 

C>f the ri<liculo\is; not blind is he 311 One preciotts gain, that he forgets himself. 
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These mighty workmen of our later age, 
Who, with a broad highway, have over¬ 
bridged 

The froward chaos of futurity. 

Tamed to their bidding; they who have 
the skill 350 

To manage books, and things, and make 
them act 

On infant minds as surely as the sun 
Deals with a flower; the keepers of our 
time, 

The guides and wardens of our faculties. 
Sages who in their prescience would control 
All accidents, and to the very road 356 
Which they have fashioned would confine 
us down. 

Like engines; when will their presump¬ 
tion learn. 

That in the unreasoning progress of the 
world 

A wiser spirit is at w’ork for us, 360 

A better eye than theirs, most prodigal 
Of blessings, and most studious of our 
good. 

Even in what seem our most unfruitful 
hours? 

There was a Boy ^: ye knew him w'ell, 
ye cliffs 3^4 

And islands of Winander !—many a time 
At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills, 
Rising or setting, would he stand alone 
Beneath the trees or by the glimmering 
lake, 

And there, with fingers interwoven, both 
hands 37 ° 

Pressed closely palm to palm, and to his 
mouth 

Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 
That they might answer him; and they 
would shout 

Across the watery vale, and shout again, 
Responsive to his call, with quivering 
peals, 376 

And long halloos and screams, and echoes 
loud. 

Redoubled and redoubled, ccmcourse wild 

1 See page 183. 


Of jocund din; and, when a lengthened 
pause 

Of silence came and baffled his best skill, 
Then sometimes, in that silence while he 
hung 381 

Listening, a gentle shock of mild sui'prise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind, 385 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks. 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven, 
received 

Into the bosom of the steady lake. 

This Boy was taken from his mates, 
and died 

In childhood, ere he was full twelve years 
old. 390 

Fair is the spot, most beautiful the vale 
Where he was born; the grassy church¬ 
yard hangs 

Upon a slope above the village school. 
And through that churchyard when my 
way has led 394 

On summer evenings, I believe that there 
A long half hour together I have stood 
Mute, looking at the grave in which he 
lies! 

Even now appears before the mind’s clear 
eye 

That self-same rillage church; I see her 
sit 

(The thronM Lady whom erewhile we 
hailed) 4co 

On her green hill, forgetful of this Boy 
Who slumbers at her feet,—forgetful, too. 
Of all her silent neighbourhood of graves, 
And listening only to the gladsome sounds 
That, from the rural school ascending, 
play 40^ 

Beneath her and about her. May she long^ 
Behold a race of young ones like to those 
With whom I herded !—(easily, indeed. 
We might have fed upon a fatter soil 
Of arts and letters—but be that for¬ 
given)— 410 

A race of i^eal children; not too wise. 

Too learned, or too good; but wanton, 
fresh. 

And bandied up and down by love and 
hate; 
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Not unresentful where self-justified ; 
Fierce, moody, patient, venturous, modest, 
shy; 415 

Mud at their siwrts like withered leaves 
in winds; 

Though doing wrong and suffering, and 
full oft 

Ik'iiding beneath our life's mysterious 
weight 

Of pain, and doubt, and fear, yet yielding 
not 

In happiness to the haj)piest upon earth. 
Simplicity in habit, tnith in siH'ecii, 421 
lie these the daily strt'ngtheiiers of their 
minds; 

May l>ooks and Nature be their early joy! 
And knowledge, rightly honoured with 
that name— 

Knowledge not purchased by the loss of 
power! 425 

Well do I call to mind the very week 
Wiion I was first intrusted to the care 
Of tl>at sweet Valley ; when its paths, its 
shores, 

And lirooks were like a dream of novelty 
To my half-infant thoughts; that very 
week. 430 

W'hile I Wits roving up and down alone. 
Seeking I knew not what, I chanced to 
cnxss 

One of tiiose oi^en fields, which, shaix'd 
like eai-s, 

Make green |)t>ninsula$ on Ksthwaite’s 
Lake: 

Tu iliglit wjis coming on, j’et through the 
gliHim 435 

Apix*are<l distinctly on the opixwite shun* 
A lieap of garments, a,s if left by one 
Who might have there In'en Iwthing. 
* lA)ng I watched, 
l>ut no one owned them; meanwhile the 
calm lake 

Grew dark witii all tlie slnulows on its 
breast, 440 

And. now and then, a fish up-leaping 
snapiKxl 

The breathless stillness. The sut'ceeding 
day, 

Tlu)se uiielaimed garments telling a plain 
tale 


Drew to the spot an anxious crowd; some 
looked 

In passive expectation from the shore. 
While from a boat others hung o’er the 
deeix 446 

Sounding with grappling irons and long 
poles. 

At last, the dead man, 'mid that beauteous 
.scene 

Of trees and hills and water, bolt upright 
Kose, with his ghastly face, a spectre 
shai>e 450 

Of terror; yet no soul-debasing fear. 

Young as I was, a child not nine years old, 
Possessetl me, for my inner eye had seen 
Such sights befon', among the shining 
streams 

Of faery land, the forest of romance. 455 
Their spirit hallowed the sa<l si>ectaclo 
With dc*coration of ideal grace; 

A dignity, a smoothness, like the works 
Of Grecian art, and purest i>oe8y, 

A preeioiis treasure had I long pos- 
sesswl, 460 

A little yellow, canvas-covered book, 

A slender alwtract of the Arabian tales; 
And, from C'ompnnions in a new alx)de. 
When first I leanit, that this dear prize 
of mine 

Was but a block hewn from a mighty 
quarry— 465 

That there were four largo volumes, laden 
all 

With kindriHl matter, ’twas to me, in 
truth, 

A promise scarcely earthly. Instantly, 
With one not richer than myself, I made 
A iHwenant that each should lay aside 
The moneys bo iKvsst'ssed, and hoard up 
more, 471 

Till our joint savings had amassed enough 
To make this lKH)k our own. Through 
several months, 

In spite of all temptation, we preserved 
Religioimly that vow; but firmness failed. 
Nor were we ever masters of our Avish. 

And when thereafter to my father’s 
house 477 

The holidays returned me, there to find 
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That golden store of books which I had 
left, 

What joy was mine! How often in the 
course 480 

Of those glad respites, though a soft west 
wind 

Ruffled the waters to the anglers Avish, 
For a whole day together, have I lain 
Down by thy side, O Derwent! murmur¬ 
ing stream, 

On the hot stones, and in the glaring 

sun, 485 

And there have read, devouring as I read. 
Defrauding the day’s glory, desperate ! 
Till with a sudden bound of smart re¬ 
proach. 

Such as an idler deals with in his shame, 

I to the sport betook myself again. 490 

A gracious spirit o’er this earth pre¬ 
sides, 

And o’er the heart of man : invisibly 
It comes, to worlcs of unreproved delight. 
And tendency benign, directing those 
Who care not, know not, think not what 
they do. 495 

The tales that charm away the wakeful 
night 

In Araby, romances; legends penned 
For solace by dim light of monkish lamps; 
Fictions, for ladies of their love, devised 
By youthful squires; adventures endless, 
spun 500 

By the dismantled warrior in old age, 

Out of the bowels of those very schemes 
In which his youth did first extravagate; 
These spread like day, and something in 
the shape 

Of these will live till man shall be no 
more. 505 

Dumb yearnings, hidden appetites, are 
ours, 

And they must hav'e their food. Our 
childhood sits, 

Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the ele¬ 
ments. 509 

I guess not what this tells of Being past, 
Nor Avhat it augurs of the life to come ; 
But so it is, and, in that dubious hour. 
That twilight when we first begin to see 


Tliis dawning earth, to recognise, ex¬ 
pect, 514 

And, in the long probation that ensues. 
The time of trial, ere we learn to live 
In reconcilement witli our stinted powers; 
To endure this state of meagre vassalage. 
Unwilling to forego, confess, submit. 
Uneasy and unsettled, yoke-fellows 520 
To custom, mettlesome, and not yet tamed 
And humbled down oh ! then we feel, 
we feel. 

We know where we have friends. Ye 
dreamers, then. 

Forgers of daring talesj we bless you 
then, 524 

Impostors, drivellers, dotards, as the ape 
Philosophy will call you : then we feel 
With what, and how great might ye are 
in league, 

Who make our wish, our power, our 
thought a deed. 

An empire, a ix)ssession,—ye whom time 
And seasons serve; all Faculties to whom 
Earth crouches, the elements are potter’s 
cUy, 531 

Space like a heaven filled up with northern 
lights, 

Here, nowhere, there, and everywhere at 
once. 

Relinquishing this lofty eminence 
For ground, though humbler, not the less 
a tract 535 

Of the same isthmus, which our spirits 
cross 

In progress from their native continent 
To earth and human life, the Song mighO 
dwell 

On that delightful time of growing youth 
When craving for the raarA’ellous gives 
way 540 

To strengthening love for things that we 
have seen; 

When sober truth and steady sympathies, 
Offered to notice by less daring pens. 
Take firmer hold of us, and words them¬ 
selves 

Move us with conscious pleasure. 

I am sad 

At thought of raptures now for ever 

I flown; 546 
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Almost to tears I sometim^ could l>e sad 
To think of, to read over, many a page, 
l*(H*ms withal of name, whicdi at that time 
Did never fail to entrance me, and are 
now 550 

Dead in iny eyes, dead as a theatre 
I'resh emptied of si>ectators. Twice five 
years 

Or less I ini^ht have seen, when first ini' 
mind 

AN’itli conscious pleasure openetl to the 
cliarm 

Of words in tuneful order, found them 
sweet 553 

For tlieir own miKrif, a passion, and a 
jKiwer; 

wVnd phnvses pleased me chosen for de- 
lijfht. 

For pomp, or love. Oft, in the public 
road.s 

Yet unfreijuented, while tlie morning 
light 

Was yellowing the hill toi^s I went 
ubroa<l 560 

With a dear friend, and for the 1 letter 
part 

Of two delightful hours we strolled along 
lly the still l>orders of the misty lake. 
Repeating favourite verses with one voice, 

()r conning more, as happy as the binls 
'riiat round us chaunted. Well might we 
Ik* glad, 566 

Lift<*d aUive the ground bj’ airy fancies. 
More bright than madness or the dreams 
of wine: 

Anil, though full oft the objects of our I 
love 

Were false, and in their splendo\ir over¬ 
wrought, 570 

Yet was there surely tlien no vulgar 
IK)wer 

M’orking within us—nothing less in 
truth, 

Than that most noble attribute of man. 


Though yet untutored and inordinate, 

That wish for something loftier, more 
adorned, 575 

Than is the common asi>ect, daily garb, 

Of human life. What wonder, then, if 
sounds 

Of exultation echoed through the groves! 
For, images and sentiments and words 
And everything encountereil or pursued 
In that delicious world of poesy, 581 
Kept holiday, a never-ending show, 

With music, incense, festival, and flowers! 

Hei-e must we pause: this only let me 
add, 

Frtun heart-exiK'riencc, and in humblest 
sense 585 

Of miKlesty, that he, who in his youth 
A daily wanderer among woods and fields 
With living Nature hath been intimate. 
Not only in that raw unpractised time 
Is stirred to ecstasy, as others are, 590 
By glittering verse; but further, doth 
receive. 

In measure only dealt out to himself, 
Knowledge and increase of enduring joy 
From the givat Nature that exists in 
works 

Of mighty Foots. V isionary i)ower 595 
Attends the motions of the viewless winds, 
Kmbodied in the mystery of woixls: 
There, darkness makes abiHle, and all the 
host 

Of shadowy things work endless changes. 

—thei'e, 5<39 

As in a mansion like their proper home, 
K\en forms and substances aro circum- 
fused 

By tliat trans])arent veil uith light divine. 
And, through the turnings intricate of 
verse. 

Present themselves as objects recognised. 
In flashes and with glory not their 
uwn. 60c 
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The leaves were fading when to Esth- 
waite’s banks 

And the simplicities of cottage life 
I bade farewell; and, one among the 
youth 

Who, summoned by that season, reunite 
As scattered birds troop to the fowler’s 

lure, 5 

Went back to Granta’s cloisters, not so 
pi-ompt 

Or eager, though as gay and undepressed 
In mind, as when I thence had taken flight 
A few short months before. I turned my 
face 

Without repining from the coves and 
heights lo 

Clothed in the sunshine of the withering 
fern; 

Quitted, not loth, the mild magnificence 
Of calmer lakes and louder streams ; and 
you, 

Frank-hearted maids of rocky Cumber¬ 
land, 

You and your not unwelcome days of 
mirth 15 

Relinquished, and your nights of revelrj’. 
And in my outx unlovely cell sate doum 
In lightsome mood—such privilege has 
youth 

That cannot take long leave of pleasant 
thoughts. 


The bonds of indolent society 20 

Relaxing in their hold, henceforth I lived 
More to myself. Two winters may be 
passed 

Without a separate notice: many books 
Were skimmed, devoured, or studiously 
perused. 

But with no settled plan. I was detached 
Internally from academic cares ; 26 


Yet independent study seemed a course 
Of hardy disobedience towards friends 
And kindred, proud rebellion and un¬ 
kind. 

This spurious virtue, rather let it bear 30 
A name it now deserves, this cowardice, 
Gave treacherous sanction to that over¬ 
love 

Of fi'eedom which encouraged me to turn 
From regulations even of my own 
As from restraints and bonds. Yet who 
can tell— 35 

Who knows what thus may have been 
gained, both then 

And at a later season, or preserved ; 
What love of nature, what original 
strength 

Of contemplation, what intuitive truths. 
The deepest and the best, what keen 
research, 40 

Unbiassed, unbewildered, and unawed? 

The Poet’s soul was with me at that 
time; 

Sweet meditations, the still overflow 
Of present happiness, while future years 
Lacked not anticipations, tender dreams. 
No few of which have since been realised; 
And some remain, hopes for mj’’ future 
life. 47 

Four years and thirty, told this very 
week. 

Have I been now a sojourner on earth, 
sorrow not unsmitten ; yet for me 50 
Life’s morning radiance hath not left the 
hiUs, 

Her dew is on the flowers. Those were 
the days 

Which also first emboldened me to trust 
With firmness, hitherto but slightly 
touched 
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133 ’ such a daring thought, that I might 
leave 55 ; 

Some monument behind me which pure 
licarts 

Should reverence. The instinctive hum¬ 
bleness, 

Maintained even by the very name and 
thouglit 

C)f ])rinted books and authorship, Wgan 
To inelt away; and further, the dread 
awe 60 

C)f mighty names was softened down and 
seemed 

Ai)proachable, admitting fellowship 
Of njodest sympathy. tJuch avspect now, 
Tho\igh not familiarly, my mind put on, 
C(»ntent to observe, to achieve, and to 
enjoy. 65 

All winter long, wheiuwer free to 
el loose. 

Did I by night frcnpient the College 
groves 

And tributary walks; the last, and oft 
'J'lie only one, who had lx.'en lingering 
there 

Through hours of silence, till the iKirter's 
1 h‘11 , 70 

A punctual follower on the stroke of nine, 
Kang with its blunt unceremonious voice. 
Inexorable summons! Lofty elms, 
Inviting shades of opportune recess, 
Kestowe<l eoini>osure on a neighbourhood 
Un|)c-aceful in itself. A single tree 76 
With sinuous trunk, boughs exquisitely 
wreathed, 

Grew there; an ash which Winter for 
himself 

Decked as in pride, and with outlandish 
grace: 

l^p from the ground, and almost to the 
top, 80 

'Die trunk and every master branch wei'o 
green 

With clustering ivy, and the lightsiune 
twigs 

And outer spray profuselj* tipi>ed witli 
seeds 

That hung in yellow tassels, while tlie air 
iStirrod them, not voiceless. Often have 
T stood 8 .^ 


Foot-bound uplooking at this lovely tree 
Beneath a frosty moon. The hemisphere 
Of magic fiction, verse of mine perchance 
May never tread ; but scarcely Spenser s 
self 

Could have more traiKpiil visions in his 
youth, 90 

Or could more bright appearances create 
Of human forms with sui^erhuman powers, 
Than I beheld loitering on calm clear 
nights 

Alone, beneath this fairy work of earth. 

On the vague reading of a truant youth 
'Twero idle to descant. My inner judg¬ 
ment 96 

Not seldom differed from my taste in 
books. 

As if it appertained to another mind. 

And yet the books which then I valued 
most 

Are dearest to me Jiow; for, having 
scanned. 100 

Not heedlessly, the laws, and watched 
the forms 

Of Nature, in that knowledge I possessed 
A stancUird, often useful^' applied, 

Even wlien unconsciously, to things re¬ 
moved 

From a familiar S3'mpathy.—In fine, 105 
I was a better judge of thoughts than 
words. 

Misled in estimating wi>rds not only 
By common inexi>crience of youth. 

But by the trade in classic niceties, 

The dangerous craft of culling tenn and 
phrase xio 

From languages that want the living 
voice 

To carry meaning to the natural heart; 
To tell us what is pjvssion, what is truth. 
What reason, what simplicity and sense. 

ATet may wo not entirely ovcrlwk 115 
The pleasure gathered from the rudi* 
ments 

Of geometric science. Though advanced 
In these enquiries, with regi^et I speak, 
No farther than the threshold, there I 
found 

Both elevation and comix>sed delight: 
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With Indian awe and wonder, ignorance 
pleased 121 

With its o^^^l struggles, did I meditate 
On the relation those abstractions bear 
To Nature’s laws, and by what process led, 
Tliose immaterial agents bowed their 
heads 125 

Duly to serve the mind of earth-bom man; 
From star to star, from kindred sphere to 
sphere. 

From system on to system without end. 

More frequently from the same source 
I drew 

A pleasure quiet and profound, a sense 
Of permanent and universal sway, 131 
And paramount belief; there, recognised 
A type, for finite natures, of the one 
Supreme Existence, the surpassing life 
Which—to the boundaries of space and 
time, 135 

Of melancholy space and doleful time, 
Superior, and incapable of change. 

Nor touched by welterings of passion—is. 
And hath the name of, God. Transcen¬ 
dent i>eace 

And silence did await upon these thoughts 
That were a frequent comfort to my 
youth. ^41 

’Tis told by one whom stormy waters 
threw. 

With fellow-sufferers by the shipuTeck 
spared, 

Upon a desert coast, that having brought 
To land a single volume, saved by chance, 
A treatise of Geometry, he wont, 146 
Although of food and clothing destitute. 
And beyond common wretchedness de¬ 
pressed. 

To part from company and take this book 
(Then first a self-taught pupil in its 
truths) 150 

To spots remote, and draw his diagrams 
With a long staff upon the sand, and thus 
Did oft beguile his sorrow, and almost 
Forget his feeling: so (if like effect 
From the same cause produced, ’mid 
outward things 155 

So different, may rightly be compared). 
So was it then with me, and so wU be 


With Poets ever. Mighty is the charm 
Of those abstractions to a mind beset 
With images, and haunted by herself, 
And specially delightful unto me 161 
Was that clear synthesis built up aloft 
So gracefully; even then when it ap¬ 
peared 

Not more than a mere plaything, or a toy 
To sense embodied: not the thing it is 
In verity, an independent world, 166 

Created out of pure intelligence. 

Such dispositions then were mine un¬ 
earned 

By aught, I fear, of genuine desert— 
Mine, through heaven’s grace and inborn 
aptitudes. 170 

And not to leave the story of that time 
Imperfect, with these habits must be 
joined 

Moods melancholy, fits of spleen, that 
loved 

A pensive sky, sad days, and piping 
winds, 

The twilight more than dawn, autumn 
than spring; 175 

A treasured and luxurious gloom of choice 
And inclination mainly, and the mere 
Redundancy of youth’s contentedness. 

—To time thus spent, add multitudes of 
liours 

Pilfered away, by what the Bard who 
sang 180 

Of the Enchanter Indolence hath called 
“Good-natured lounging,” and behold a 
map 

Of my collegiate life—far less intense 
Than duty called for, or, unthout regard 
To duty, might have sprung up of itself 
By change of accidents, or even, to 
speak 

Without unkindness, in another place. 
Yet why take refuge in that plea?—the 
fault, 

This I repeat, was mine; mine be the 
blame. 

In summer, making quest for works of 
art, 190 

Or scenes reno^NTied for beauty, I ex¬ 
plored 
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That streamlet whose blue current works 


its way 

Between romantic Dovwlale s spiry rocks; 
Pried into Yorkshire dales, or hidden 
tracts 

Df my own native rejnon, and was blest 
Between these sundry wanderings with 
a joy 196 

Al)Ove all joys, that seemed another morn 
Risen (m mid noon; blest with the 
presence, Friend! 

Of that sole Sister, her who hath been 
long 

Dear to thee also, thy true friend and 
mine, 200 

Now, after separation dest)late, 

Restt»red to me—such absence that she 
seemed 

A gift then first bestowed. The varied 
banks 

Of Kmont, hitherto \innamed in song, 

And that monastic castle, ’mid tall trees. 
Low-standing by the margin of the 
stream, 206 

A mansion visited (as fame rejwrts) 

By Sidney, where, in sight of our Ilel- 
vellyn. 

Or stormy Cross-fell, snatches ho might 
I)en 

Of his Arcadia, by fraternal love 210 
Inspired that river and those mo\ilder- 
ing towers 

Have seen \is side by side, when, having 
clomb 

The darksome windings of a broken stair. 
And crept along a ridge of fractured wall. 
Not without trembling, we in safety 
l(H)ked 215 

Forth, through some Gothic window's 
oiH*n space. 

And gathered with one mind a rich 
reward 

From the far-stretching landscape, by 
the light 

Of morning l>ea\itified, or purple eve ; 

()r, not less please<l, lay on some turrfd's 
bead, 220 

C’atching from tufts of grass and hai***- 
Ik'II flowers 

Tlieir faintest whisj^er to the passing 
Ijreeze, 


Given out while mid-day heat oppressed 
the idains. 

Another maid there was, who also shed 
A gladness o'er that season, then to me. 

By her exulting outside look of yo\ith 226 
And placid \inder-countenance, first en¬ 
deared ; 

That other spirit Coleridge I who is now 
So near to us, that meek confiding heart 
So reverenced by us both. O'er paths 
and fields 230 

In all that neighbourhood, through nar¬ 
row lanes 

Of eglantine, and through the shady 
wootis, 

And o'er the Border Beacon, and the 
waste 

Of naked pools, and common crags that 
lay 

Exposwl on the bare fell, were scattered 
love, 235 

The spirit of pleas\ire, and yotith's golden 
gleam. 

O Friend ! we had not seen thee at that 
time, 

And yet a power is on me, and a strong 
Confusion, and I st*em to plant tlu^e there. 
Far art thou wandered now in search of 
health 240 

And milder breezes,—melancholy lot! 

B\>t thou art with us, with us in the i>ast. 
The present, with \is in the times to come. 
There is no grief, no somnv, no despair, 
No languor, no deji*ction, no dismay, 245 
No absence scarcely can there be, for 
those 

Who love as we do. Sjx^l thee well! 
divide 

With \is thy pleasure; thy rt'turning 
strength, 

Ret'cive it daily as a joy of ours; 

Share with us thy fresh spirits, whether 

gift 250 

Of gales Etesian or of tender thotights. 

I, too, have \)een a wanderer; but, alas! 
How different the fate of different men. 

I Though mutually unknown, yea, nursed 
and reared 254 

As if in several elements, we were framed 
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To bend at last to the same discipline, 
Predestined, if two beings ever were. 

To seek the same delights, and have one 
health, 

One happiness. Throughout this narra¬ 
tive, 

Else sooner ended, I have borne in 
mind 260 

For whom it registers the birth, and 
marks the growth. 

Of gentleness, simplicity, and truth. 

And joyous loves, that hallow innocent 
days 

Of peace and self-command. Of rivers, 
fields. 

And groves I speak to thee, my Friend I 
to thee, 265 

Who, yet a liveried schoolboy, in the 
depths 

Of the huge city, on the leaded roof 
Of that wide edifice, thy school and home, 
Wert used to lie and gaze upon the clouds 
Moving in heaven ; or, of that pleasure 
tired, 270 

To shut thine eyes, and by internal light 
See trees, and meadows, and thy native 
stream, 

Far distant, thus beheld from year to year 
Of a long exile. Nor could I forget. 

In this late portion of my argument, 275 
That scarcely, as my term of pupilage 
Ceased, had I left those academic bowers 
When thou wert thither guided. From 
the heart 

Of London, and from cloisters there, thou 
earnest. 

And didst sit down in temperance and 
peace, 280 

A rigorous student. What a stormy 
course 

Then followed. Oh ! it is a pang that 
calls 

For utterance, to think what easy change 
Of circumstances might to thee have 
spared 

A world of pain, ripened a thousand 
hopes, 285 

For ever withered. Through this retro¬ 
spect 

Of my collegiate life I still have had 
Thy after-sojourn in.the self-same place 


Present before my eyes, have plaj’ed with 
times 

And accidents as children do with cards, 
Or as a man, who, when his house is 
built, 29^ 

A frame locked up in wood and stone, 
doth still. 

As impotent fancy prompts, by his fire¬ 
side. 

Rebuild it to his liking. I have thought 
Of thee, thy learning, gorgeous eloquence, 
And all the strength and plumage of thy 
youth, 296 

Thy subtle speculations, toils abstruse 
Among the schoolmen, and Platonic forms 
Of wild ideal pageantry, shaped out 
From things well-matched or ill, and 
words for things, 300 

The self-created sustenance of a mind 
Debarred from Nature’s living images 
Compelled to be a life unto herself. 

And unrelentingly possessed by thirst 
Of greatness, love, and beauty. Not 
alone, 305 

Ah ! surely not in singleness of heart 
Should I have seen the light of evening 
fade 

From smooth Cam’s silent waters: had 
we met. 

Even at that early time, needs must I 
tnist 

In the belief, that my maturer age, 310 
My calmer habits, and more steady voice. 
Would with an influence benign have 
soothed. 

Or chased away, the airy ^vretchedness 
That battened on thy youth. But thou 
hast trod 

A march of glory, which doth put to 
shame 3^5 

These vain regrets; health suffers in thee, 
else 

Such grief for thee would be the weakest 
thought 

That ever harboured in the breast of man. 

A passing word erewhile did lightly 
touch 

On wanderings of my own, that now 
embraced 320 

With livelier hope a region wider far. 
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Wlien tlie tliird summer freed us from i 
restraint, 

A youthful friend, he too a mountaine^.T, 
Not slow to share my wishes, to<»k liis 
staff. 

And sallying forth, we journeyed side hy 
side, 325 I 

lUjund to the distant Alps. A liardy 
sliglit 

Did tills unprecedented course imply 
Of college studies and their set rewaids; 
Nor had, in truth, the scheme Ix^en 
formed hy m<* 329 

Witiiout uneasy forethought of the pain. 
The censures, and ill-omening of those 
To whom my worldly intei'osts were 
dear. 

But Nature then was sovereign in my 
mind, 

And mighty forms seizing a youthful 
fancy, 334 

Had given a charter to irregular hoi>os. 

In any age of \meventful calm 
Among the nations snrely would my 
heart 

Have hetm possessed by similar desire; 
But KurojK* at that time w.os thrilled 
with joy. 

Frame standing on the top of golden 
hours 340 

And human nature seeming born again. 

Lightly e(iuipp<‘d, and but a few brief 
hKiks 

Cast on the white elilTs of our native shoiv 
l‘'ianu the receding vessi'l'a deck, wo 
chanced 

To laml at Calais on the very eve 345 
Of that great federal day; and theiv we 
saw, 

In a mean city, and ainong a few, 

]|ow bright a face is worn when joy of 
one 

Is jtiy ftir tens of millions. So\dhward 
thenco 

We held our way, direct through hamletN 
towns, 350 

(laudy with roliqnes of that festival. 
Flowers Udt to wither on triumphal an*s 
And window-garlands. On the public 

roads 


And, once, tiiree da3’s siiccessively, 
through paths 

B3' whicli our toilsome journey was 
abridged, 355 

Among sociuestered villages we walked 
And found l>enevolonce and blessedness 
Siiread like a fragrance everywhere, w hen 
spring 

Hath left no corner of the land un- 
touclu'd: 

\Miero elms for many and many a league 
in files 360 

With their thin umbrage, on the stately 
roads 

Of that great kingdom, rustled o‘er our 
heads, 

For ever near us as we paced along: 
llow sweet at such a time, with such 
delight 

On every side, in prime of youthful 
strength, 363 

To ftMHi a Poet's tender melancholj’ 

And fond conceit of sadness, with the 
sound 

Of undulations varying as might please 
The wind that swayed them; once, and 
more than once. 

Unhoused iKMieath the evening star we 
saw 370 

I)anc<<e of liberty, and, in late hours 
Of darkness, dances in the open air 
Deftly prolonged, though grey-haiix'd 
Uwkers on 

Might waste their breath in chiding. 

Under hills— 

The vine-clad hills and sloix's of Bur¬ 
gundy, 375 

Uixm the l»osoin of the gentle Saone 
We glided fonvanl with tho flowing 
stream. 

Swift Rhone! thou wert the vinos on 
which we cut 

A winding passage with majestic ease 
Betwi'on thy lofty ixKks. hmehanting 
show 3 ^ 

Those wxHxls and farms and orchards 
did pnxsent, 

.\nd single cottages and lurking towns. 
Reach after reach, succession wnthoutend 
Of deej> and stately vales! A lonely 
1 pair • 
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Of strangers, till day closed, we sailed 
along, 385 

Clustered together with a merry crowd 
Of those emancipated, a blithe host 
Of travellers, chiefly delegates returning 
From the great spousals newly solemnized 
At their chief city, in the sight of Heaven. 
Like bees they swarmed, gaudy and gay 
as bees; 391 

Some vapoured in the unruliness of joy. 
And with their swords flourished as if to 
fight 

The saucy air. In this proud company 
We landed—took with them our evening 

meah 395 

Guests welcome almost as the angels were 
To Abraham of old. The supper done, 
With flowing cups elate and happy 
thoughts 

We rose at signal given, and formed a 
ring 

And, hand in hand, danced round and 
round the board ; 400 

All hearts were open, every tongue was 
loud 

With amity and glee; we bore a name 
Honoured in France, the name of English¬ 
men, 

And hospitably did they give us hail, 

As their forerunners in a glorious course; 
And round and round the board we 
danced again. 406 

With these blithe friends our voyage we 
renewed 

At early dawn. The monastery bells 
Made a sweet jingling in our youthful 
ears; 

The rapid river flowing without noise, 410 
And each uprising or receding spire 
Spake with a sense of peace, at intervals 
Touching the heart amid the boisterous 
crew 

By whom we were encompassed. Taking 
leave 

Of this glad throng, foot-travellers side 
by side, 4*5 

Measuring our steps in quiet, we pursued 
Our journey, and ere twice the sun had 
set 

Beheld the Convent of Chartreuse, and 
there 


Rested within an awful solitude: 

Yes; for even then no other than a place 
Of soul-affecting soliUide appeared 421 
That far-famed region, though our eyes 
had seen, 

As toward the sacred mansion we ad¬ 
vanced. 

Arms flashing, and a military glare 
Of riotous men commissioned to expel 425 
The blameless inmates, and belike subvert 
That frame of social being, which so long 
Had bodied forth the ghostliness of 
things 

In silence visible and perpetual calm. 

—“Stay, stay your sacrilegious hands!”— 
The voice 430 

Was Nature’.s, uttered from her Alpine 
throne; 

I heard it then, and seem to hear it now— 
“Your impious work forljear: perish 
what may, 

Let this one temple last, be this one spot 
Of earth devoted to etemity ! ” 435 

She ceased to speak, but while St. Bruno’s 
pines 

Waved their dark tops, not silent as they 
waved. 

And while below, along their several beds, 
^lurmured the sister streams of Life and 
Death, 

Thus by conflicting passions i^ressed, my 
heart 440 

Responded; “Honour to the patriot’s 
zeal! 

Glory and hope to new-born Liberty ! 
Hail to the mighty projects of the time ! 
Discerning sword that Justice wields, do 
thou 

Go forth and prosper; and, ye purging 
fires, 445 

Up to the loftiest towers of Pride ascend. 
Fanned by the breath of angry Provi¬ 
dence. 

But oh ! if Past and Future be the wings 
On whose support harmoniously con¬ 
joined 

Moves the great spirit of human know¬ 
ledge, spare 45 <^ 

These courts of mystery, where a step 
advanced 

Between the portals of the shadowy rocks 
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Leaves far behind life’s tn‘acherou.s vaiii-i Yet then, from the undiscriminating 


ties 


sweep 


For iKMiitential tears and trendding hoi>es I And rage of one State-whirlwind, in- 
Kxchanged—to equalise in God's pure ^ secure. 

455 I ’Tis not nij' present purix>se to retrace 
M(jnarch and peasant: l)e the house ,tjy step, 


redeemed 

With its unworldly votaries, for tlie sake 
Of comniest over sense, hourly achieved 


A inarch it was of military sj>eed, 

And Karth did change her images and 
forms 


1 hrough faith and meditative reason, ■ fast as clouds are changed in 


nesting 


heaven. 


T ^is.n the word of heaven-imparted truth, , D^^y after day, up early and down late. 

From hill to vale we dropped, from vale 


Calmly triumphant; and for Immlder 
claim 461 

Of that imaginative impulse sent 
l*’rom tlu^se majestic floods yon shining 
cliff.s, 

Tle‘ untransmuted shajK's of many worlds 
Cerulean ether's pure inhabitants, 465 

These fore.sts unapproaehahle by death, 
Tliat shall endure as long as man endures 
To think, to liojx*, to worslui>, and to 
feel, 

'I’o .struggle, to be lost within himself 
In trepidation, from the blank ahyss .^70 
To look with iKKlily ej'es and l>o con¬ 
soled.’’ 

Not seldom since that moment have I 
wished 

That thou, O Friend ! the trouble or the 
calm 


to hill 495 

Mounted—from province on to province 
swept. 

Keen hunters in a chase of fourteen 
weeks, 

Eager as birds of prey, or as a ship 

Uix)n the stretch, when winds are blow¬ 
ing fair: 

Sweet coverts did we cross of pastoral 


life. 


;oo 


Enticing valleys, gi'eoted them and left 
Too soon, while yet the very flash and 
gleam 

Of salutation were not passed away. 

Oil! sorrow for tlio youth who could have 
seen 

ITicluuHtened, unsubdued, unawed, uu- 
raised 505 


Iladst shared, when, fitim profane regards , .p,, patriarchal dignity of mind. 


apart. 

In sympathetic reverence we trod 
Tlie floors of those dim cloisters, till that 
hour. 

From their foundation, strangers to the 
presenct* 

Of unrestricted and unthinking man. 
.Vbroad, how cheeringly the .sunshine lay 
Upon the oi>en lawns! Vallombre'.s 
groves 43 o 

Filtering, we fed the soul with darkness; 
thence 

Issued, and with ujilifted eyeslx'hcld, 

111 different quarters of the liemling sky, 
'The cross of Jesus stand erect, ns if 
liands of angelic lowers had fi.xed it 
tlicre, 485 

Memorial re\eivnced by a thousand 
storms; 


And pure simplicity of wish and will, 

,*^75 , Those {^notified abodes of iicaceful man. 
Pleased (though to linrdship born, and 
compassed round 

With danger, varying as the seasons 
change), 510 

Pleased with his daily task, or. if not 
pleased, 

Contented, from the moment that the 
dawn 

(Ah ! surely not without attendant gleams 
Of soul-illumination) calls him forth 
To industry, by glistonings flung on rocks, 
Whose evening shadows lead him to re- 
l>ose. 5 *^ 

Well might a stranger look \nth bound¬ 
ing heart 

Down on a green recess, the first I saw 
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Of those deep haunts, an aboriginal vale. 
Quiet and lorded over and possessed 520 
"By naked huts, wood-built, and sown like 
tents 

Or Indian cabins over the fresh la^vns 
And by the river side. 

That very day. 
From a bare ridge we also first beheld 
Vnveiled the summit of Mont Blanc, and 
grieved 525 

To have a soulless image on the eye 
That had usurped upon a liWng thought 
That never more could be. The wondrous 
Vale 

Of Chamouny stretched far below, and 
soon 

WiU\ its dumb cataracts and streams of 
ice, 530 

A motionless array of mighty waves, 

Five rivers broad and vast, made rich 
amends, 

And reconciled us to realities; 

There small birds warble from the leafy 
trees, 

The eagle soars high in the element, 535 
There doth the reaper bind the yellow 
sheaf, 

The maiden spread the haycock in the sun. 
While Winter like a well-tamed lion 
walks, 

Descending from the mountain to make 
sport 539 

Among the cottages by beds of flowers. 

Wliate’er in this ^^^de circuit we beheld, 
Or heard, was fitted to our unripe state 
Of intellect and heart. With such a book 
Before our eyes, we could not choose but 
read 

Lessons of genuine brotherhood, the plain 
And universal reason of mankind, 546 
The tinths of j-oung and old. Nor, side 
by side 

Facing, two social pilgrims, or alone 
Each with his humour, could we fail to 
abound 

In dreams and fictions, pensively com¬ 
posed : 550 

Dejection taken up for pleasure’s sake. 
And gilded sympathies, the udllow 
wreath. 


And sober posies of funereal flowers, 
Gathered among those solitudes sublime 
From formal gardens of the lady Sorrow, 
Did sweeten many a meditative hour. 556 

Yet still in me with those soft luxuries 
Mixed something of stem mood, an 
under-thirst 

Of vigour seldom utterly allayed: 

And from that source how different a sad¬ 
ness 560 

Would issue, let one incident make 
kno\vn. 

When from the Vallais we had turned, 
and clomb 

Along the Simplon’s steep and rugged 
road. 

Following a band of muleteers, we reached 
A halting-place, where all together took 
Their noon-tide meal. Hastily rose our 
guide, 566 

LeaWng us at the board; awhile we 
lingered, 

Then paced the beaten downward way 
that led 

Right to a rough stream’s edge, and thei'e 
broke off; 

The only track now visible was one 570 
That from the torrent’s further brink 
held forth 

Conspicuous invitation to ascend 
A lofty mountain. After brief delay 
Crossing the unbridged stream, that road 
we took. 

And clomb with eagerness, till anxious 
fears 575 

Intruded, for we failed to overtake 
Our comrades gone before. By fortunate 
chance. 

While every moment added doubt to 
doubt, 

A peasant met us, from whose mouth we 
learned 

That to the spot which had perplexed us 
first 5 ®o 

We must descend, and there should find 
the road. 

Which in the stony channel of the stream 
Lay a few steps, and then along its banks; 
And, that our future course, all plain to 
sight, 
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Wjvs (lounwards, the current of tliat 

.stream. 585 

T..otli to l)elicve wliat we so grieved to hear, 
For still we had l>oi)es that pointed to 
tlie clouds 

We questioned him again, and yet again; 
lint every word that from the peasant’s ^ 
lips I 

Came in reply, translated hy o\jr feelings | 
I^nde<l in this,—t/nd tee hud crossed the 

591 

Imagination—here the Power so called 
Through sad incoini>etenco of human 
s])eech. 

That awful Power rose from the mind’s 
ahyss 

Like an unfathere<l vapour that enwraps 
.\t once, some lonely traveller. I was 
lost; 596 

Halted without an effort to break through; 
Iiut to my conscious soul I now can say— 
*‘T recognise thy glory in such strength 
Of usuri)ation, wh»-n the light (>f sense 
(Joes out, but with a flash that has re¬ 
vealed 601 

The invisible world, doth greatness make 
alKsle, 

Tliore har)>ours; whether we l>e j'oting or 
old, 

()ur destiny, ^)\»r being’s heart and home. 
Is witli infinitude, and only there; 605 
With hope it is, hojie that can never di**, 
I’tfort, and expectation, and desire. 

And .‘something evermore alxmt to 1)0. 
Hnder such banners militant, the sotd 
Seeks for no trophies, struggles for no 
spoils 610 

That may attest her prowess, blest in^ 
thoughts 

That are their own ]>4wfeetion and ivwnrd, 
Strong in herself and in l)eatit\ule 
Tliat hides her. like the mighty fiwd of 
Nile 

Poured from his fount of Abyssinian 
clouds 615 

To fertilise the whole Egyptian plain. 

The melancholy slackening that ensued 
Upon those tidings by the peasant given 
Was soon dislodged. Downwards we 
hurried bust. 


And, w’ith the half-shaped road which we 
had missed, 620 

Entered a narrow chasm. ^ The brook and 
road 

Were fellow-travellers in this gloomy 
strait. 

And with them did we jouniey several 
liours 

At a slow pace. The immeasurable height 
Of woods decaying, never to be decayed, 
The stationary blasts of waterfalls, 626 
And in the narrow rent at every turn 
Winds thwarting winds, bewildere<l and 
forlorn, 

Tlie torrents shooting from the clear blue 
sky. 

Tlie rocks that muttered close upon our 
ears, 630 

Black drizzling crags that siwke by the 
way-aide 

As if a voice were in them, the sick sight 
And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 
The \mfettere<l clouds and region of the 
Heavens, 

Tumult and peace, the darkness and the 
light—■ 635 

Were all like workings of one mind, the 
features 

Of the Slime face, blossoms uixm one tree; 
Clmrnctors of the great Apocalj'pse, 

The types and syinlwls of Eternity, 

Of first, and last, and midst, and without 
end. 640 

That night our lodging was a house 
that sU>od 

Alone, within the valley, at a point 
I Whert\ tumbling fnun aloft, a torrent 
j swelled 

, 'Pile rapid stream whose margin we had 
tixnl; 

dreary mansion, large In'yond all nee<1, 
With higli and spacioiis rix>ms deafentnl 
and stunned 646 

By noise of waters, making inniXH.'nt sleep 
Lie melancholy among weary Ixmes. 

Imprison Ix'times, our journey we re¬ 
newal, 
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Led by the stream, ere noon-day magni¬ 
fied 650 1 

Into a lordly river, broad and deep, 
Dimpling along in silent majesty, 

With mountains for its neighbours, and 
in view 

Of distant mountains and their snowy 


tops. 

And thus proceeding to Locarno’s Lake, 
Fit resting-place for such a visitant. 656 
Locarno! spreading out in width like 
Heaven, 

How dost thou cleave to the poetic heart, 
Bask in the sunshine of the memory ; 

And Como! thou, a treasure whom the 
earth 660 

Keeps to hei-self, confined as in a depth 
Of Abyssinian privacy. I spake 
Of thee, thy chestnut woods, and garden 
plots 

Of Indian corn tended by dark-eyed 
maids; 

Thy lofty steeps, and pathways roofed 
with vines, 665 

Winding from house to house, from town 
to town. 

Sole link that binds them to each other; 


walks. 

League after league, and cloistral avenues, 
Where silence dwells if music be not 
there: 

^Vllile yet a youth undisciplined in verse. 
Through fond ambition of that hour, I 
strove 

To chant your praise; nor can approach 
you now 

Ungreeted by a more melodious Song, 
Where tones of Nature smoothed by 
learned Art 

May flow in lasting current. Like a 

breeze ^5 

Or sunbeam over your domain I passed 
In motion without pause; but ye have 
left 

Your beauty with me, a serene accord 
Of forms and colours, passive, yet en¬ 


dowed 

In their submissiveness mth power as 
sweet 

And gracious, almost might I dare to say, 
As virtue is, or goodness; sweet as love. 


Or the remembrance of a generous deed. 
Or mildest visitations of pure thought, 
Wien God, the giver of all joy, is thanked 
Religiousljv in silent blessedness ; 686 

Sweet as this last herself, for such it is. 

With those delightful pathways we ad¬ 
vanced. 

For two days’ space, in presence of the 
Lake, 

That, stretching far among the Alps, 
assumed 690 

A character more stern. The second 
night, 

From sleep awakened, and misled by 
• sound 

Of the church clock telling the hours wdth 
strokes 

^\^lose import then we had not learned, 
we rose 

By moonlight, doubting not that day w'as 
nigh, 695 

And that meanwhile, by no uncertain 
path, 

Along the winding margin of the lake. 
Led, as before, w'e should behold the 
scene. 

Hushed in profound repose. We left the 
to\N'n 

Of Gravedona with this hope; but soon 
Were lost, beudldered among woods im¬ 
mense, 701 

And on a rock sate do^vn, to wait for day. 
An open place it w'as, and overlooked, 
From high, the sullen water far beneath, 
On wluch a dull red image of the moon 
Lay l^edded, changing oftentimes its form 
Like an uneasy snake. From hour to 
hour 

We sate and sate, wondering as if the 
night 

Had been ensnared' by witchcraft. On 
rock 

At last we stretched our weary limbs for 
sleep 710 

But could not sleep, tormented by the 

stings 

Of insects, which with noise hke that of 
noon 

Filled all the woods: the cry of unknown 
birds; 
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Tile mountains more by blackness visible 
And their own size, than any outward 
li^dit; 715, 

The breathless wilderness of clouds; the ! 
clock 

That told, with unintcllijrible voice. 

The widely parted hours; the noise of 
str«*ains. 

And souietiines rustliny motions nijih at ' 
liand. 

That did not leave us free from personal 
fear; 720 

And. lastly, tlie witlidrawin^ nuKin, that 
srt 

llefore us while she still was hi^h in 
heaven ; ■ 

Tliese were our food ; and such a summer's 
night J 

Followed that jiair of golden days that 1 
shed I 

On Como's Lake, and all that round it 
la\', 725 

Their fairest, softest, hajipiest inlluence. 

I 

I 

But here T must break off, and bid j 
farewell , 

To days, eacli offering some new siglit, or 1 
fraught I 

With some untried adventure, in a course ! 
I’rolonged till sprinklings of autumnal ; 

snow 730 j 

Cliecked our unwearied steps. Let this j 
alone 

Be mentioned os a jiarting word, that not 
In hollow exultation, dealing out 
Hyj>erlK)les of praise comparative; 734 

Not rich one moment to Ikj jKKir for ever; 
Not prostrate, overliorne, as if the mind 
Herself were nothing, a more pensioner 
(Jn outward forms—did wo in i)resence 
stand 

Of tliat magnificent region. On the front 
Of tliis wliole 8ong is written that my I 
lieart 7401 

.Must, in such Temple, needs have offeivd ' 
up 

\ ilifTerent worship. Finall.v, whate'er 
T saw, (ir heard, or felt, was hut a stream 
That (lowed into a kindrt*d stn'am; a gale. 
Confederate with the currt‘nt of the soul. 


To speed my voyage; every sound or 
•sight, 74t) 

In its degree of ix)wer, administered 
To grandeur or to tenderness,—to the one 
Directly, but to tender tlioughts by means 
Less often instantaneous in effect; 750 

Led me to these by paths that, in the 
main, 

Were more circuitous, but not less sure 
Duly to reach the i>oint marketl out by 
Heaven. 

Oh, most Ixdovtkl Friend! a glorious 
time, 

-V happy time that was; triuiniihant looks 
Were then the common language of all 
eyes; 756 

As if awaked from slt‘ei>, the Nations 
hailed 

Tlieir great expectancy: the fife of war 
Was then a spirit-stirring sound indeed, 
blackbird's whistle in a budding grove. 
We left tlie Swi.ss exulting in the fate 761 
Of their near neiglilxuirs; and, wlien 
shortening hvst 

Our pilgrimage, nor distant far from 
home, 

We cmsstnl the Bmlxant armies on the 
fret 

For battle in tlie cause of Lil>erty. 765 
A stripling, scareeli' of the household 
then 

Of social life, 1 ItKiked uixm these things 
As from a distance; heard, and sivw, and 
felt. 

Was touched, but with no intimate wn- 
cern; 

T seemed to move along them, as a bird 770 
Moves through the air, or as a fish 
pursues 

Its sjx>rt, or fmls in its inxiper elenumt; 

I wantwl not that joy, I did not nml 
Such help; the ever-living \mivei*se. 

Turn where I might, was oixning out its 
glories, 775 

And the independent spirit of pure yo\ith 
Called forth, at every season, new de¬ 
lights 

Spread ixmnd my stoi)s like suuslunc o'er 
grei*n fields. 
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Six changeful years have vanished since 
I first 

Poured out (saluted by that quickening 
breeze 

Which met me issuing from the City's^ 
walls) 

A glad preamble to this Verse: I sang 

Aloud, with fervour irresistible 5 

Of short-bved transport, like a torrent 
bursting, 

Fromablackthunder-cloud.downScafell's 

side 

To rush and disappear. But soon broke 
forth 

(So willed the Muse) a less impetuous 
stream, 

That flowed awhile with unabating 
strength, 

Then stopped for years; not audible 


again 


BelovM 


Before last primrose-time. 

Friend! 

The assurance which then cheered some 
heavy thoughts 

On thy departure to a foreign land 
Has failed; too slowly moves the promised 


work. *5 

Through the whole summer have I been 

at rest. 


Partly from voluntary holiday. 

And part through outward hindrance. 
But I heard. 

After the hour of sunset yester-even, 
Sitting within doors between light and 
dark, 20 


A choir of redbreasts gathered somewhere 


near 

My threshold,—minstrels from the distant 
woods 

Sent in on Winter’s ser\nce, to announce. 


With preparation artful and benign. 

That the rough lord had left the surly 
North -5 

On his accustomed journey. The delight, 
Due to this timely notice, unawares 
Smote me, and, listening, I in wliispers 
said, 

“Ye heartsome Choristers, ye and I will 
be 

Associate.^, and, unscared by blu.stering 
winds, 50 

Will chant together.” Thereafter, as the 
shades 

Of twilight deepened, going forth, I .‘«pied 
A glow-worm underneath a dusky plume 
Or canopy of yet unwithered fern, 
Clear-shining, like a hermit’s taper seen 
Through a thick forest. Silence touched 
me here 3 ^ 

No less than sound had done before; the 
child 

Of Summer, lingering, shining, by her¬ 
self. 

The voiceless worm on the unfrequented 
hills. 

Seemed sent on the same errand uTtli the 
choir 40 

Of Winter that had warbled at my door, 
And the whole year breathed tenderness 
and love. 

The last night’s genial feeling over¬ 
flowed 

Upon this morning, and my favourite 
grove, 

Tossing in sunshine its dark boughs 

aloft, • j • 11 

As if to make the strong wind \TSibIe, 

Wakes in me agitations like its oivn, 

A spirit friendly to the Poet's t^k, 

Which we will now resume with lively 

hope. 


1 The City of Goslar in Lower Saxony. 
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Nor checked by aujfhtof tf^nier argument, 
That lies before us, needful to be told. 51 

Ileturned from that excursion b soon I 
bade 

Farewell for ever to the slieltered seats 
Of yown^d students, quitted hall and 
bower. 

And every comfort of that privileged 
ground, 55 

Well plcivsed to pitch a vagrant tent 
among 

The unfenced regions of society. 

Yet, undetermined to what course of 
life 

I should adhere, and seeming to ix)ssess 
A little space of intermediate time 60 
At full command, to London tii-st 1 turned. 
In no disturbance of excessive hope, 
liy j>ersonal ambition unenslaved, 

Frugal .as tliero was need, and, tlumgh 
self-willed, 

From dangerous passions free. Three 
.Veal'S had flown 6^ 

Since I had felt in heart and soul the shock 
Of the huge town’s first presentv, and had 
I)aced 

Her endless strevts, a transient visitant: 
Now. fixed amid that concourse of man¬ 
kind 69 

^N'here VlerLsure whirls alnuit incesiu\ntly. 
And life and labour seem but one, I filkxl 
vVn idler's place ; an idler well content 
To have a iiouse (what matter for a home?) 
That owned him ; livingeheerfully abroad 
With unchecked fancy over on the stir, 75 
And all my young aflcctions out of doors. 

There was a time when whatsoe’er is 
feigned 

Of airy palaces, and gaixlens built 
Ly (lenii of I'omance; or hatli in grave 
Authentic history lieen set forth of Home, 
Alcairo, Babylon, or Ferseiiolis ; 8i 
Or given upon reixirt by pilgrim friai-s. 
Of golden cities ten months’ journey det*p 
Anumg Tartarian wilds—fell short, far 
short, 

Of wliat my fond simplicity iKjlieved 85 


And thought of London—held me by a 
chain 

Lej>s strong of wonder and ol>scure de¬ 
light. 

Whether tlie bolt of childhood's Fancy 
shot 

For me lx?yond its ordinary mark, 

’Twere vain to ask; but in our flock of 
l)oys 90 

Was One, a cripple from his birth, whom 
chance 

Summoned from school to London; for¬ 
tunate 

*\iid envied tmvcller! When the Boy 
ix'turned. 

After sliort absence, curiously I scanned 
liis mien and jKU'son, nor was free, in 
sooth, 95 

Fi'om disapix)intmont, not to And some 
change 

In look and air, from that new regiou 
brought. 

As if fixmi Fairy-land. Much I questioned 
him; 

And every word ho utteretl, on my oars 
Fell flatter than a cag^d parrot’s note, 100 
That answei's unexix'ctetlly awry. 

And mocks the prompter's listening, 
^larvellous things 

Had vanity (quick Spirit that appears 
Almost as deeply seated and as strong 
In a Child's heart as fear itself) con- 
ceivinl 105 

For my enjoyment. Would that I could 
now 

Uecall what then 1 pictured to injself. 

Of mitix'd Prelates, Lords in ermine clad, 
The King, and the King's Palace, and, 
not last, 

Nor le.nst, Heaven bless him! the re- 
iiowiuhI Lord Mayor: 110 

Dreams not nnliko to those which once 
liegat 

A change of purix^so in young Whitting¬ 
ton, 

When he, a friendless and a drooping 
lx\v, 

J^ato on a stone, and heanl the Ix'lls speak 
out 114 

Artii'ulate musie. Alx^ve all, one thought 
Batllod my undei'stauding: how men lived 


> See page 
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Even next-door neighboui's, as we say, yet 
still 

Strangers, not knowing each the others 
name. 

O, wond’rous power of words, by simple 
faith 

Licensed to take the meaning that we love! 
A'auxhall and Ranelagh! I then had 
heard 121 

Of j'our green groves, and wilderness of 
lamps 

Dimming the stars, and fireworks magical. 
And gorgeous ladies, under splendid 
domes, 124 

Floating in dance, or warbling high in air 
The songs of spirits ! Nor had Fancy fed 
With less delight upon that other class 
Of marvels, broad-day wonders perma¬ 
nent : 

The River proudly bridged; the dizzy top 
And Whispering Gallery of St. Paul’s; 

the tombs 130 

Of Westminster; the Giants of Guild¬ 
hall ; 

Bedlam, and those carved maniacs at the 
gates, 

Perpetually recumbent; Statues—man, 
And the horse under him—in gilded ix>mi) 
Adorning flowery gardens, ’mid vast 
squares; *35 

The Monument, and that Chamber of the 
Tower 

Where England’s sovereigns sit in long 
array, 

Their steeds bestriding,—every mimic 
shape 

Cased in the gleaming mail the monarch 
wore. 

Whether for gorgeous tournament ad¬ 
dressed, *40 

Or life or death upon the battle-field. 
Those bold imaginations in due time 
Had vanished, leaving others in their 
steiid: 

And now I looked upon the living scene; 
Familiarly perused it; oftentimes, 145 
In spite of strongest disappointment,, 
pleased 

Throughcourteousself-submission, asa tax 

Paid to the object by prescriptive right. 


Rise up, thou monstrous ant-hill on the 
plain 

Of a too busy world ! Before me flow, 
Thou endless stream of men and moving 
things! 151 

Tliy every-day appearance, as it strikes— 
With wonder heightened, or sublimed by 
awe— 

On strangei-s, of all ages; the quick dance 
Of colours, lights, and forms; the deafen¬ 
ing din; i 55 

The comers and the goers face to face, 
Face after face; the string of dazzling 
wares. 

Shop after shop, with sj-mbols, blazoned 
names, 

And all the tradesman’s hcnoui-s over¬ 
head : 

Here, fronts of houses, like a title-page, 
With letters huge inscribed from top to 
toe; 

Stationed above the door, like guardian 
saints. 

There, allegoric shapes, female or male, 
Or physiognomies of real men. 
Land-warriors, kings, or admirals of the 
sea, *65 

Boyle, Shakspeare, Newton, or the attrac¬ 
tive head 

Of some quack-doctor, famous in his 
day. 


Meanwhile the roar continues, till at 
length. 

Escaped as from an enemy, we tuni 
Abruptly into some sequestered nook, 

Still as a sheltered place when \\'ind 3 blow 
loud! *71 

At leisure, thence, through tracts of thin 
resort. 

And sights and sounds that come at 
intervals, 

We take our waj'. A raree-show is here, 
With children gathered round; another 

sti'eet *75 

Presents a conipanj’ of dancing dogs. 

Or dromedary, ^\dth an antic pair 
Of monkeys on his back ; a minstrel band 
Of Savoyards; or, single and alone, 179 
An English ballad-singer. Private courts. 
Gloomy as coffins, and unsightly lanes 
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Thrill<*(l by some female vendor's scream. 

The verj' shrillost of all London cries 
May then entanfjle our imjjatient steps ; 
Conducted through those labyrinths 'ni- 
awares 185 

To privileged regions and inviolate, 

Wliere from tlieir airy lodges studious 
lawyers 

Look out on waters walks Jin<l gardens 
green. 

Thence back into the throng, until we 
r('ach. 

Following the tide that slackens by | 
degrees 190 

Some lialf-frecpiented scene, where wider 
streets 

llring straggling breezes of suburban air. 
Here hies of ballads dangle from dead 
walls; I 

Advertisements, of giant-size, from high 
Press forwaitl, in all coUnirs, on the sight; 
'I'liese, bold in conscious merit, lower 
down; 196 

That, fronted with a most imix>sing word, 
Is, peradv(*nture, one in ninstpierade. 

As on the broadening causeway wo a<l- 
vance, 

JU bold, turned upwards a face liard and 
strong 200 

Tn lineaments and red wth over-toil. 

'Tis one eiicoxintered hero and every¬ 
where ; 

A travellingcripple, by the trunk cut short. 
And stumping on his arms In sailor's 
garb 

Another lies at length, beside a range 

Of well-formed characters with chalk in¬ 
scribed 206 

Upon the smooth flat stones: the Nurse ! 
is here. 

Tile nachelor, that loves to sun himself, 
The military Idler, and the Dame, 

That field-ward takesher walk witlidecent 
•stejis. 210 

Now homeward through the thickening 
huhbuU where 

See, among less distinguishable shapes 
The liegging scavenger, witli hat in hand; 


The Italian, as he thrids his way with care, 
Steadying, far-seen, a frame of images 
Upon his head ; with basket at his breast 
The Jew; the stately and slow-moving 
Turk, 

With freight of slippers piled beneath his 
arm ! 

Enough the mighty concourse I sur¬ 
veyed 

With no unthinking mind, well pleased 
to noto 220 

Among tlie crowd all specimens of man, 
Througli all the coloure which the sun 
Ix’stows 

And every character of form and face : 

The Swede, the Kussian ; from the genial 
south. 

The Frenehinan and the Spaniard; from 
remote 225 

America, the Hunter-Indian ; Moors 
Malays Lascars the Tartar, the Chinese, 
And Negro Ladies in white muslin gowns 

At leisure, then, I viewed, from day to 
day. 

The s|X'ctacles within doors—birds ft^'d 
beasts 230 

Of every nature, and strange plants com 
vened 

From every clime; and, next those sights 
that ape 

The absolute prestmeo of realitj’. 
Expressing, as in mirror, sea and land. 
And what earth is and what she has to 
show. 235 

I do not hero allude to subtlest craft. 

By means n.‘fine<l attaining purest ends 
But imitations fondly made in plain 
Confession of man's weakness and his 
loves. 

Whether the Painter, whoso ambitious 
skill 240 

Submits to nothing less than taking in 
A whole horizon's circuit, do with i>ower, 
Like that of angels or commissioned 
spirits 

Fix us upon some lofty pinnacle. 

Or in a ship on waters ""ill' ft world 245 
Of life, and life-like mockery beneath, 
Alx)ve, behind, far stretching and before; 
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Or more mechanic artist represent 
By scale exact, in model, wood or clay, 
From blended colours also borrowing 
help, 250 

Some miniature of famous six)ts or 
things,— 

St. Peter’s Church ; or, more aspiring aim. 
In microscopic vision, Rome herself ; 

Or, haply, some choice rural haunt,—the 
Falls 

Of Tivoli; and, high upon that steep, 255 
The Sibyl’s mouldering Temple! every 
tree. 

Villa, or cottage, lurking among rocks 
Throughout the landscape; tuft, stone, 
scratch minute— 

All that the traveller sees,when he is 
there. * 259 

Add to these exhibitions, mute and still, 
Othei-s of wider scope, where living men. 
Music, and shifting pantomimic scenes, 
Diversified the allurement. Need I fear 
To mention by its name, as in degree. 
Lowest of these and humblest in attempt, 
Yet richly graced with honours of her own, 
Half-rural Sadler’s Wells? Though at that 
time 267 

Intolerant, as is the way of youth 
Unless itself be pleased, here more tlian 
once 

Taking my seat, I saw (nor blush to add, 
Witli ample recompense) giants and 
dwarfs, 271 

Clowns, conjurors, iwsture-masters, liar- 
lequins. 

Amid the uproar of the rabblement. 
Perform their feats. Nor was it mean 
delight 

To watch crude Nature work in untaught 
minds; 275 

To note the laws and progress of belief; 
Though obstinate on this way, yet on that 
How willingly we travel, and how far ! 
To have, for instance, brought upon the 
scene 

The champion. Jack the Giant-killer: Lo ! 
He dons his coat of darkness: on the 
stage 281 

Walks, and achieves his wonders, from 
the ©ye 


! Of living Mortal covert, “as the moon 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave.” 
Delusion bold! andhowcanitbewrouglit? 
Tlie garb he weai*s is black as death, tlie 
word 286 

“ Invisible'^ flames forth upon his chest. 

Here, too, were “forms and pressures 
of the time,” 

Rough, bold, as Grecian comedy displayed 
When Art was young; dramas of living 
men, 290 

And recent things yet warm \\dth life; 
a sea-fight, 

Shipwreck, or some domestic incident 
Divulged by Truth and magnified by 
* Fame; 

Such as the daring brotherhood of late 
Set forth, too serious theme for that liglit 
place— 295 

I mean, O distant Friend ! a storj’ drawn 
From our own ground,—tlie Maid of 
Buttennere,— 

And how, unfaithful to a virtuous wife 
Deserted and deceived, tlie Si)oiler came 
And wooed the artless daugliter of the 
hills, 300 

And wedded her, in cruel mockery 
Of love and marriage bonds. These words 
to thee 

IMust needs bring back the moment wlien 
wo first. 

Ere the broad world rang with the maiden's 
name, 3^4 

Beheld her serving at the cottage inn ; 
Both stricken, as she entei-ed or withdrew. 
With admiration of her modest mien 
And carriage, marked by unexampled 
grace. 

We since that time not unfamiliarly 
Have seen her,—her discretion have 
observed, 3*° 

Her just opinions, delicate reserve. 

Her patience, and humility of mind 
Unspoiled by commendation and the 
excess 

Of public notice—an offensive light 
To a meek spirit suffering inwardly. 315 

From this memorial tribute to my theme 
I was returning, when, with sundry forms 
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CDinniin^led—shapes wliich met me in the ' 
way 1 

That wo must tread—thy ima^^c rose 
again, 

^laideu of Buttermere! Slie lives in 
I >eaco 320 

l’'pun tlie spot where slie was born xuid 
reared ; 

Without contamination doth she live ! 

Tn tjuietness, without anxiety : 

Beside tlie mountain-ehaiK^l, sleeps in 
eartli 

Her new^lHun infant, fearless as a lamb 
That, thither tlriveii from some unshel¬ 
tered place, 326 

Rests underneath the little roek-like pile I 
When storms are raging. Happy are they ; 
both— 

Mother and child !—Tlmse feelings in 
tliemsel ves 

Trite, do yet scarcely seem so when I 
think 330 ; 

Chi those ingenuous moments of ouryouth i 
Ere we have learnt l.iy use to slight the 
crimes 

And sorrows of the world. Those simple 
days 

Are now my theme; and, foremost of the 

scenes, 33^ 

Which yet survive in memorj*, api)eai*s 
C^ne, at wlioso centre sate a lovely Boy, 

A sjiortivo infant, who, for six months' 
space. 

Not more, had Ix'en of age to deal about 
Articulate pnvttle—Chihl aslx'autiful 
As ever clung around a motiier’s neck, 340 
(^r father fondly gazed upon with pnde. 
There, too, conspicuous for stature tall 
And large dark eyes beside her infant 
stiHxl i 

I 

The mother; but, nix^n her cheeks dif- i 
fused, 

False tints too well accorded with the 
glare ^ 345 

From play-house lustres thivwn witliout 
reserve ! 

On every object near. The Boy had been 
Tlie pride and pleasui'O of all lookers-on 
In wlmtstH>ver iilace, but set'iiuxl iu this 
A sort of alien scattered from the clouds. 
Of lusty vigour, more than infantine 351 


He was in liml), in cheek a summer rose 
Just three parts blown—a cottage-child— 
if e’er, 

By cottage-door on breezy mountain-side, 
Or in some sheltering vale, w.as seen a 


lialx* 


355 


Bi' Nature's gift so favoured. Upon 
a Ixiard 

Decked with refreshments had tliis child 
lx>en iilaeeil. 

His little stage in the vast theatre, 

And there he sate surrounded with a 
throng 

Of chance siiectatoi^ chiefly dissolute 
men 360 

And shameless women, treated and 
cai'cssed; 

Ate, drunk, and witli the fruit and glasses 
played. 

While oaths and laughter and indecent 
si»eech 

^^'e^o rife about him as the songs of birds 
Contending after showers. Tlie mother 
now 365 

Is fading out of memory, but I see 
The lovely Boy as I beheld him then 
Among the wretchcxl and the falsely 
Kuy, 

Like one of those who walkc<l with hair 
nnsingtxl 

Amid tlie fiery furnace. Charms and 
s|H‘lla 370 

Muttoreil on black and spiteful instiga¬ 
tion 

Have stopixxl, as some Wlieve, the kind* 
liest growths. 

All, with how different spirit might a 
prayer 

Have Ux'n pivferrcxl, that this fair crea- 
tuiv, eheckwl 

By six'cial privilege of Nature’s love, 375 
Should in his ehildhiXHl be detained for 
ever! 

But with its universjU fivight the tide 
Hath ivUed along, and this bright in* 
noctuit, 

Mary! may now have livcxl till ho could 
lo^.ik 

With envy on thy nameless babe that 
sleejis, 380 

Beside the mountaiu chaix'l, undisturbed. 
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Four rapid years had scarcely then 
been told 

Since, travelling southward from our 
pastoral hills, 

I heard, and for the fii*st time in my life, 
The voice of woman utter blasphemy— 
Saw woman as she is, to open shame 386 
Abandoned, and the pride of public vice; 
I shuddered, for a barrier seemed at once 
Thrown in, that from humanity divorced 
Humanity, splitting the race of man 390 
In twain, yet leaving the same outward 
form. 

Distress of mind ensued upon the sight, 
And ardent meditation. Later years 
Brought to such spectacle a milder sad¬ 
ness. 

Feelings of pure commiseration, grief 395 
For the individual and the overthrow 
Of her soul’s beauty ; farther I was then 
But seldom led, or wshed to go; in truth 
The sorrow of the passion stopped me 
there. 

But let me now, less moved, in order 
take 40® 

Our argument. Enough is said to show 
How casual incidents of real life. 
Observed where pastime only had been 
sought, 

Outweighed, or put to flight, the set 
events 

And measured passions of the stage, 
albeit 405 

By Siddons trod in the fulness of her 
power. 

Yet was the theatre my dear delight; 

The very gilding, lamps and painted 
scrolls, 

And all the mean upholstery of the place, 
Wanted not animation, when the tide 410 
Of pleasure ebbed but to return as fast 
With the ever-shifting figures of the 
scene, 

Solemn or gay: whether some beauteous 
dame 

Advanced in radiance through a deep 
recess 

Of thick entangled forest, like the moon 
Opening the clouds; or sovereign king, 
announced 4^6 


With flourishing trumpet, came in full¬ 
blown state 

Of the world’s greatness, ^vinding round 
with train 

Of courtiers, banners, and a length of 
guards; 

Or captive led in abject weeds, and 
jingling 420 

His slender manacles ; or romping girl 
Bounced, leapt, and pawed the air; or 
mumbling sire, 

A scare-crow pattern of old age dressed up 
In all the tatters of infirmity 
All loosely put together, hobbled in, 425 
Stumping upon a cane with which he 
smites, 

From time to time, the solid boards, and 
makes them 

Prate somewhat loudly of the whereabout 
Of one so overloaded with his years. 

But what of this! the laugh, the grin, 
grimace, 430 

The antics striving to outstrip each other. 
Were all received, the least of them not 
lost. 

With an unmeasured welcome. Through 
the night. 

Between the show, and many-headed 
mass 434 

Of the spectators, and each several nook 
Filled with its fray or brawl, how eagerlj 
And ^vith what flashes, as it were, the 
mind 

Turned this way—that way ! sportive and 
alert 

And watchful, as a kitten when at play, 
Wliile winds are eddjdng round her, 
among straws 440 

And rustling leaves. Enchanting age and 
sweet! 

Komantic almost, looked at through a 
space, 

How small, of intervening years! For 
then, 

Though surely no mean progress had been 
made 

In meditations holy and sublime, 445 

Yet something of a girlish child-like gloss 
Of novelty survived for scenes like these; ^ 
Enjoyment haply handed do^vn from 
times 
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"W'hen at a country-playhouse, some rude 
liarn 

'i'rick«‘cl ())jt for that proud use, if I i)er- 
chanc»‘ 4^0 

C’.iuj'ht. on a summer evening tlirough 
a chink 

In the old wall, an unexpected glimiKse 
Of daylight, the bare thought of where 
I U'JUS 

(iladdeiK'fl me more than if I had l)eon 
led i 

Into a dazzling cavern of romance, 455 ■ 

Crowded with Oenii busy among works 
Not to l)e loolced at by the common sun. 

Tlic matter that detains us now may 
seem, 

'!’(* many, neitlier dignified enough 
Nor arduous, yet will not be scorned by 
them, 460 

Who, looking inward, have observed the 
ties 

That Iliad the iierishablo hours of life 
lOacii to the other, and the curious props 
l>y which the world of memory and 
thought 

Kvi'-^ts and is sustained. More lofty 
tlicmes 465 

Snell as at least <lo wear a prouder face. 
Solicit our regard ; but when I think 
Of these, I f«‘el the imaginative power 
Iiaiiguish within me; even then it slept, 
^Vhl•n, pressed by tragic sufferings, tlie 
heart 470 

Was more than full; amid my solrs and 
tears 

It sl(‘pt, even in the pregnant season of 
youth. 

For tliotiglj I Wius most passionately moved 
.And yielded to nil changes of the scene 
With an ol)se<iuiou3 promptness, yet the 
storm 475 

l’av,ed luit lieyond the suburl>s of the 
mind; 

Sa\«‘ when I'calities of act and mien. 

The incarnation of the spirits that move 
In liariiumy amid tlie l\H*t's world, 

Host* to ideal grandeur, or, called forth 480 
1V\ |K)wer of contrast, made me recognise. 
As at a glance, the tilings wliieli I bad 
sliajK^d, 


And yet not shaped, had seen and scarcely 
seen, 

When, having closed the mighty Shak* 
si>eare's jiage, 

I mused, and tliought, and felt, in soli¬ 
tude. 485 

Pass we from entertainments, that are 
such 

Professedly, to others titled higher, 

Yet, in the estimate of youth at least, 
Moix* near akin to those than names 
imply,— 

I mean the brawls of lawyers in their 
courts 490 

Before the ermined judge, or that great 
stage 

Wheiv senators, tongue-favoured men, 
Iierform, 

Admired and envied. Oh! the beating 
lieart. 

When one among the prime of these rose 

nix.— 

One, of whoso name from childhoo<l wo 
had heard 495 

Familiarly, a household term, like those. 
The Bedfords, Gkxsters, Salisburj's, of old 
Wliom tlie fifth Harry talks of. Silence! 
hush ! 

Tliis is no trifler, no short-flighted wit, 

No stammerer of a minute, (xainfully 500 
Doliveix'd. No! the Orator hath yokoil 
Tile Hours, like young Auroi-a, to his car: 
Tlirico welcome Presence! how can ixa- 
ticnce eVr 

Grow weary of attending on a ti-ack 
That kiiuUes with such glory ! All are 
charmed, 505 

•Vstonished; like a hero in romance, 

He winds away his never-ending horn; 
Words follow words, sense soouis to follow 
sense: 

AVhut memory and what logic! till the 
strain ^09 

Transcendent, suix'rhmnan as it seemed, 
Gixxws toilious even in a young man’s ear. 

Genius of Burke! forgive the pen 
seduetni 

By siHvious wonders, and too slow to tell 
Of what the ingenuous what bewildered 
men, 
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Beginiiinsr to mistrust their boastful ■ 
guides, 515 I 

And wise men, willing to grow’ wiser, 
caught, 

Rapt auditors ! from thy most eloquent 
tongue— 

Now* mute, for ever mute in the cold 
grave. 

T see him,—old, but vigorous in age,— 
Stand like an oak w’hose stag-hom 
branches start 520 

Out of its leafy brow, the more to aw’e 
The j'ounger brethren of the grove. But 
some- 

while he forewarns, denounces, launches 

forth, I 

Against all systems built on abstract 
rights. 

Keen ridicule ; the majesty proclaims 525 
Of Institutes and Law's, hallowed by time; 
Declares the vital power of social ties 
Endeared by Custom; and with high 
disdain, 

Exploding upstart Theory, insists 
Vpon the allegiance to w’hich men are 
born— 530 

Some—sa}' at once a froward multitude— 
Munnur (for truth is hated, w’here not 
loved) 

As the w'inds fret within the ^olian cave, 
Galled by their monarch’s chain. The 
times were big 

With ominous change, which, night bj* 
night, provoked 535 

Keen struggles, and black clouds of 
passion raised; 

But memorable moments intervened, 
When Wisdom, like the Goddess from 
Jove’s brain. 

Broke forth in armour of resplendent 
w'ords. 

Startling the Sjmod. Could a youth, and 
one 540 

In ancient story versed, w’hose breast had 
heaved 

Under the w'cight of classic eloquence. 

Sit, see, and hear, unthankful, uninspired ? 

Nor did the Pulpit’s oratory fail 
To achieve its higher triumph. Not un¬ 
felt 545 


Were its admonishments, nor lightl}- 
heard 

The awful truths delivered thence by 
tongues 

Endow’ed witli various pow’er to search 
the soul; 

Yet ostentation, domineering, oft 
Poured forth harangues, how sadly out of 
place !— 550 

There have I seen a comely bachelor, 
Fresh from a toilette of tw’o hours, ascend 
His rostrum, with serapliic glance look up, 
And, in a tone elaborately low 
Beginning, lead his voice through manj' 
a maze 555 

A minuet course; and, winding up his 
mouth. 

From time to time, into an orifice 
Most delicate, a lurking eyelet, small, 
And only not invisible, again 
Open it out, diffusing thence a smile 560 
Of rapt irradiation, exquisite. 

Meanwhile tlie Evangelists, Isaiah, Job, 
Moses, and he who penned, the other da}-. 
The Death of Abel, Shakspeare, and the 
Bard 

Whose genius spangled o’er a gloomy 
theme 565 

With fancies thick as his inspiring stars. 
And Ossian (doubt not—’tis the naked 
truth) 

Summoned from streamy Morven—each 
and all 

Would, in their turns, lend ornaments 
and flow ers 

To entwine the crook of eloquence that 
helped 57 ° 

This pretty Shepherd, pride of all the 
plains, 

To rule and guide his captivated flock. 

I glance but at a few conspicuous 
marks, 

Leaving a thousand others, that, in hall. 
Court, theatre, conventicle, or shop, 575 
In public room or private, park or street. 
Each fondly reared on his own pedestal, 
Looked out for admiration, FoUj', Wee. 
Extravagance in gesture, mien, and dre.ss. 
And all the strife of singularity, 580 

Lies to the ear, and lies to every sense— 
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Of theso, siiul of tlio living shaiH.'H they 
wenr. 

There ia no end. Such c.andidates for 
regard, 

Although well pleased to l)e where they 
were found, 

T did not hunt after, nor greatly prize, 585 
Xor made unto myself a secret boast 
(Jf reading them with quick and curious 
eye; 

lJut, as a common protluce, tilings that 
are 

To day, to-morrow will l>e, took of them 
Such willing note, as, on some errand 
bound 590 

That asks not sireed, a traveller might 
bestow 

On sea-shells that liestrew the ♦amly 
beach, 

Or daisies swarming through tlie fields of 
June. 

But foolishness and madness in parade, 
Tliough most at home in this their dear 
domain, 595 

.\re scattered overywliere, no rarities. 
Even to the nulest novice of the Sclunds. 
Me, rather, it employed, to note, and 
keep 

Tn memory, those individual sights 
Of courage, or integrity, or truth, 600 
Or tcudenicss, which there, set off l>y foil. 
Appeared more toiuhing. One will I 
select; 

A Fathei—for ho hore that sac-i\‘d name— 
Him si\w I, sitting in an ojien scpians 
U|X)n a conior-stono of that low wall, 605 
Wherein were fixed the iron pales that 
ft'iiced 

A spaiMous grass-plot; there, in silence, 
sate 

This One ^fan, with a sickly l>al>e out- 
strct<‘hed 

X^ixm ins knee, whom he had thither 
hrougiit 

For sunshiiMN and to bm\tho the fresher 
air. 6io 

Of those who passed, and me who liM>keil 
at him. 

He took no heed; hut in his bmwny 


(The Artificer was to the elbow bare, 

And from his work this moment had been 
stolen) 

lie held the child, and, bending over it, 

As if he were afraid both of the sun 616 
And of the air, which he had come to 
seek. 

Eyed the poor babo with lovo un- 
nttorable. 

As the >>lack storm upon the mountain-, 
top 

Sets off the sunbeam in the volley, so 620 
That huge fermenting mass of human¬ 
kind 

Serves as a solemn background, or relief, 
To single forms and objects, whence they 
draw, 

For feeling and contemplative regard, 624 
More than inherent liveliness and power, 
llow oft, amid those overflowing streets 
Have I gone forward with the crowd, and 
said 

X'^’iito myself, “The faco of every one 
That passes by mo is a mystery ! *’ 

Tlnia have I looke<l, nor ceaserl to look, 
oppressed 630 

By tho\»ghts of what and whither, when 
and how, 

X-’ntil tlio shapes before my eyes became 
A second-sight procession, such as glides 
Over still mountains, or ap^x'ars in 
dreams; 

And once, far-travolUxl in s\ich mood, 
beyond 63s 

The I'caeh of common indication, lost 
Amid the moving pageant, 1 was smitten 
Abr\iptly, with the view (a sight not rare) 
Of a Idind Beggar, who, with upright 
face, 

Stood, propix'd against a wall, uix*n his 
chest 640 

Wt'aring a written paix*r, to explain 
His story, whenen? ho came, and who ho 
was. 

Caught by the spectacle my mind tume<l 
round 

As with the might of wateis; an apt type 
This lal>ol seemed of the \itmost we can 
know, 645 

Both of ourselves and of the universe J 
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And, on the shape of that uumoving man. 
His steadfast face and sightless eyes, 

I gazed. 

As if admonished from another world. 

Though reared upon the base of out¬ 
ward things, 650 

Structures like these the excited spirit 
mainly 

Builds for herself; scenes different there 
are, 

Full-formed, that take, with small internal 
help. 

Possession of the faculties,—the peace 
That comes ^\'ith night; the deep solem¬ 
nity 655 

Of nature’s intermediate hours of rest, 
When the great tide of human life stands 
still; 

The business of the day to come, unborn. 
Of that gone by, locked up, as in the | 
grave; 

The blended calmness of the heavens and 
earth, 660 

Moonlight and stars, and empty streets, 
and sounds 

Unfrequent as in deserts; at late hours 
Of winter evenings, when unwholesome 
rains 

Are falling hard, with people yet astir. 
The feeble salutation from the voice 665 
Of some unhappy woman, now and then 
Heard as we pass, when no one looks 
about. 

Nothing is listened to. But these, I fear. 
Are falsely catalogued; things that are, 
are not. 

As the mind answers to them, or the 
heart 670 

Is prompt, or slow, to feel. What say 
you, then, 

To times, when half the city shall break 
out 

Full of one passion, vengeance, rage, or 
fear? 

To executions, to a street on fire, 

Mobs, riots, or rejoicings? From these 
sights ^5 

Take one,—that ancient festival, the Fair, 
Holden where martyrs suffered in past 
time, 
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__ ___ 

And named of St. Bartholomew; there, 
see 

A work completed to our hands, that 
lays. 

If any spectacle on earth can do, 6So 

The whole creative powers of man asleep!— 
For once, the Muse’s help will we implore. 
And she shall lodge us, wafted on her 
u-ings. 

Above the pi'ess and danger of the crowd. 
Upon some showman’s platform. What 
a shock 685 

For eyes and ears! what anarchy and 
din, 

Barbarian and infernal,—a phantasma. 
Monstrous in colour, motion, shape, sight, 
sound! 

Below, the open space, through every 
nook 

Of the wide area, twinkles, is alive 690 
With heads; the midway region, and 
above, 

Is thronged with staring pictures and 
huge scrolls, 

Dumb proclamations of the Prodigies; 
With chattering monkeys dangling from 
their poles, 

And children whirling in their round¬ 
abouts ; 695 

With those that stretch the neck and 
strain the eyes, 

And crack the voice in rivalship, the 
crou’d 

Inviting ; with buffoons against buffoon^ 
Grimacing, writhing, screaming, —him 
who grinds 

The hurdj'-gurdj*, at the fiddle weaves. 
Rattles the salt-box, thumps the kettle¬ 
drum, 701 

And him who at the txumpet puffs his 
cheeks, 

The silver-collared Negrro with his timbrel, 
Equestrians, tumblers, women, girls, and * 
boys. 

Blue-breeched, pink-vested, with high- 
towering plumes.— 705 

All moveables of wonder, from all parts 
Are here—Albinos, painted Indians, 
Dwarfs, 

The Horse of knowledge, and the learned 

Pig, 
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The Stone-eater, the man that swallows 
fire. 

Giants Ventrilo<iuists,tlje Invisible Girl, , 
Tlie liust tliat sjwaks and moves its 
gogglinp: eyes, 711 

The Wax-work, Clock-work, all the mar- 1 
vellotis craft ' 

Gf nuKlern Merlins Wild Beasts PnpiK't- 
shows, 

-Vll <)ut-o’-the-way, far-fetched, perverted 

things 

All freaks of nat\ire, all Promethean 
thoughts 715 

Of man, Ihs dulness madness and their 
feats 

All jnmbied up together, to compose j 

A I’arliainent of Monsters. Tents and I 
Booths 

Meanwlule, as if the whole wf^re one vast 
mill, 

Are vomiting, receiNing on all sides 720 
Men, Women, three-years'Clhldren, Balx's 
in arms. 

I 

Oh, blank confusion ! tnie epitome 
Of what the mighty City is herself. 

To thousands uiK)n thousands of her sons 
Living amid the same perp<*tual whirl 723 
Of trivial objects melted and reduci-d 
T(» one i<lentity, by differences 
Tliat have no law, no meaning, and no , 
«md — ! 

Opliression. under which even highest 
minds 

Must lalxmr, whence the strongest are 
not fn“e. 730 

Ihit though the jiieture weary out the eye, ' 
By nature an unmanageable sight. 

It is not wliolly so to him who hxiks 1 

In steadiness who hath among least | 
things ; 

An under-sense of greatest; six's the ]>arts 
As parts but with a feeling of the whole. 
'Fhis, of all ac(inisitions first awaits | 

On sundry and most widely ditfiTent 
inodes I 


Of education, nor with least delight 
On that through which 1 passed. At¬ 
tention springs, 740 

And comprehensiveness and memory flow, 
From early converse with the works of 
God 

Among all regions; chiefly where appear 
Most obviously simplicity and ix>wer. 
Think, how the everlasting streams and 

woods 745 

Stretched and still stretching far and 
wide, exalt 

The roving Indian, on his desert sands: 
What grandeur not unfelt, what pregnant 
show 

Of bea\ity, meets the sun-burnt Arab’s 
eye: 

And, os the sea propels from zone to 
/one, 750 

Its currents; magnifies its shoals of life 
Beyond all comiiass; spreads and sends 
aloft 

Armies of clouds—^ven so, its ixiwers 
and aspects 

Shape for mankind, by principles as fixed, 
The views and aspirations of the soul 755 
To majesty. Like virtue have the forms 
Perennial of the ancient hills; nor less 
The changeful language of their coun¬ 
tenances 

Quickens the slumbering mind, and aids 
the thoughts 

However multitudinous to move 760 

With onler and relation. This if still. 
As hitherto, in freedom I may speak, 

Not violating any just restraint. 

As may In* hoptnl, of real nuxlesty,— 

This did I feel, in London’s vast do¬ 
main. 7^5 

The Spirit of Nature was upon me there; 
The soul of Beauty and enduring Life 
\’ouchsafed her inspiration, and diffused, 
Through meagre lines and coloxirs, and 
tlio press 

Of self-destroying, transitory things, 770 
Composuiv, and ennobling Harmony. 
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What sounds are those, Helvellyn, that 
are heard 

Up to thy summit, through the depth of 

air 

Ascending, as if distance had the power 
To make the sounds more audible? What 
crowd 

Covers, or sprinkles o’er, yon Wllage 
green? 5 

Crowd seems it, solitary hill! to thee, 
Though but a little family of men. 
Shepherds and tillers of the ground—be¬ 
times 

Assembled with their children and their 
wives, 

And here and there a stranger inter¬ 
spersed. lO 

They hold a rustic fair—a festival, 

Such as, on this side now, and now on 
that, 

Repeated through his tributary vales, 
Helvellyn, in the silence of his rest. 

Sees annually, if clouds towards either 
ocean 15 

Blown from their favourite resting-place, 
or mists 

Dissolved, have left him an unshrouded 
head. 

Delightful day it is for all who dwell 
In this secluded glen, and eagerly 
They give it welcome. Long ere heat of 
noon, 20 

From byre or field the kine were brought; 
the sheep 

Are penned in cotes; the chaffering is 
begun. 

The heifer lows, uneasy at the voice 
Of a new master ; bleat the flocks aloud. 
Booths are there none; a stall or tw’o is 
here; 25 


A lame man or a blind, tlie one to beg, 
The other to make music; hither, too. 
From far, with basket, slung ui)on her 
arm, 

Of hawker's wares — books, pictures, 
combs, and pins— 

Some aged woman finds her way again, 30 
Year after year, a punctual visitant! 
There also stands a speech-maker by rote. 
Pulling the strings of his boxed raree- 
show ; 

And in the lapse of many years may come 
Prouder itinerant, mountebank, or he 35 
Whose wonders in a covered wain lie 
hid. 

But one there is, the loveliest of them 
all, 

Some sweet lass of the valley, looking out 
For gains, and who that sees her would 
not buy? 

Fruits of her father’s orchard are her 
wares, 40 

And with the ruddy produce she walks 
round 

Among the crowd, half pleased with, half 
ashamed . 

Of her new office, blushing restlessly. 

The children now are rich, for the old to¬ 
day 

Are generous as the young; and, if con¬ 
tent 45 

With looking on, some ancient wedded 

pair 

Sit in the shade together, while they gaze, 
“A cheerful smile unbends the wrinkled 
brow. 

The days departed start again to life. 

And all the scenes of childhood reappear. 
Faint, but more tranquil, like the 
changing sun S' 
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To him who ^h'pt at noon and wakos at 
1 " 

evo 

Thus jraiety and clu*erfuln»>.ss prevail, 
Sproadinu from younj; to old, from oUl to 
yountr. 

And no one seems to want his share.— 
Immense 55 

Ts tlie recess, the circumambient world 
Mas'iiiticent, by which they are embraced: 
They move about u|X)n tlio soft 
turf: 

IIow little they, they and their doin^fs, 
seem, ' 

An<l all that they can further or oKstmet! 
Throuirh utter weakness jutiably dear, 61 
As tender infants arc: and yet how 
jrreat! 

I'or all things servo them; them the 
morning light 

Loves, as it glistens on the silent,rocks; 
/Vnd them tho silent rwks, which now 
from high 65 

IjfK>k down ui)on them; the rej>*>sing 
clouds; 

The wild brt>oka prattling from invisible 
haunts; 

Ami ohi Hehellyn, eonsciotis of the stir 
Which animates this day their culm 
alHxle. 

\\'ith (h-ep devotion, Nature, did T feel. 
In that enormous City’s tnrhulent world 
()f men and things, what Ixmetit I owe<l 
To thees, and those domains of rural i>eace, 
Whei“«‘ to the sense of Ix*a\it3’ first mj* 
lu'art 

^\’as opener!; tract more exqiusitelj* fair 
Than that fumed paradise of ten thousand 
t rees, 76 

Or Oehors matchless gardens for delight 
()f tho Tartarian dynasty ('oinixxst>d 
(Ih'yond that mighty wall, not fabulous 
China's Htu|x.*ndoua mound) by patient 
toil 80 

Of myriads and l>oon nature's lavish help; 
'i'heiw in a dime fnun widest emi)iiv 
<-!»osen. 

V’ultilling (could enchantment have done 
more?) 
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A sumptuous dream of flowery lawns, with 
domes 

Of pleasure sprinkled over, shady dells 85 
For eastern monasteries sunny mounts 
^^'ith temples crested, bridges gondolas 
Rex-ks, dens and groves of foliage taught 
to melt 

Into each other their obsequious hues 
Vanished and vanishing in subtle chase, 90 
TtK> fine to l>e p\>rsued ; or standing forth 
In no discordant opposition, strong 
.‘\nd gorgeous as the colours side by side 
Bedded among rich plumes of tropic 
birds: 

And mountains over all, embracing all; 95 
And all the landscape, endlessly enriched 
With waters ninning, falling, or asleep. 

But lovelier far than this the paradise 
Where I was ix'ared; in Nature’s primi* 
tive gifts 

Favouixxl no less and more to every 
sense loo 

Delicioiis seeing that the sun and sky, 

The elements and seasons as they change, 
l)o find a wortliy fellow-lalx>urer there— 
Man free, man working for himself, with 
choice 

Of time, and place, and object; by his 

wants 105 

His comforts native occupations cares 
Cluvrfully led to individual ends 
Or stxnal, and still followed by a train 
ITinvooed, \mthought-of even—simplicity. 
And Ix'auty, and inevitable gi*ace. no 

Yea, when a glimi^f^ of thase imperial 
lx»wers 

Wtnild to a child Ix^ transix>rt over-great. 
When Imt a half-hour's roam through such 
a place 

Would leave UMiind a dance of images 
That shall break in xqxm his sleep for 
we<'ks; 115 

F.\cn then the ct,>mmon haunts of the 
green earth, 

And oixlinary inteivsts of man, 

Whii'h they emlxxsom, all without regard 
As lx)th may seem, are fastening ou the 
heart 

Insensibly,each with the others help, lao 
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For me, when my affections first were led 
From kindred, friends, and playmates, to 
partake 

Love for the human creature’s absolute 
sel^ 

That noticeable kindliness of heart 
Sprang out of fountains, there abounding 
most, 125 

^Vhe^e sovereign Nature dictated the 
tasks 

And occupations which her beauty 
adorned, 

And Shepherds were the men that pleased 
me first; 

Not such as Satiurn ruled ’mid Latian 
wilds, 

With arts and laws so tempered, that 
their lives 130 

Left, even to us toiling in this late day, 

A bright tradition of the golden age; 

Not such as, ’mid Arcadian fastnesses 
Sequestered, handed down among them¬ 
selves 

Felicity, in Grecian song renowned; 135 
Nor such as—when an adverse fate had 
driven, 

From house and home, the courtly band 
whose fortunes 

Entered, with Shakspeare’s genius, the 
wld woods 

Of Arden—amid sunshine or in shade 
Culled the best fruits of Time’s uncounted 
hours, 140 

Ere Phcebe sighed for the false Gany¬ 
mede ; 

Or tliere where Perdita and Florizel 
Together danced. Queen of the feast, and 

King; 

Nor such as Spenser fabled. True it is. 
That I had heard (what he perhaps had 
seen) *45 

Of maids at sunrise bringing in from far 
Their May-bush, and along the street in 
flocks 

parading ^yith a song of taunting rhymee, 
Aimed at the laggards slumbering within 
doors; 

Had also heard, from those who yet re¬ 
membered, 150 

Tales of the May-pole dance, and wreaths 
that decked 


Porch, door-way, or kirk-pillar; and of 
youths. 

Each with his maid, before the sun was 
up, 

By annual custom, issuing forth in troops. 
To drink the waters of some sainted well. 
And hang it round with garlands. Love 
surWves; 156 

But, for such purpose, flowers no longer 
grow; 

The times, too sage, perhaps too proud, 
have dropped 

These lighter graces; and the rural ways 
And manners which my childhood looked 
upon 160 

Were the unluxuriant produce of a life 
Intent on little but substantial needs. 

Yet rich in beauty, beauty that was felt. 
But images of danger and distress, 

Man suffering among awful Powers and 
Forms; 165 

Of tins I heard, and saw enough to make 
Imagination restless; nor was free 
Myself from frequent perils; nor were 
tales 

Wanting,—the tragedies of former times, 
Hazards and strange escapes, of which 
the rocks 170 

Immutable, and everflomng streams, 
Where’er I roamed, were speaking monu¬ 
ments. 

Smooth life had flock and shepherd in 
old time. 

Long springs and tepid mnters, on the 
banks 

Of delicate Galesus; and no less 175 
Those scattered along Adria’s myrUe 
shores: 

Smooth life had herdsman, and his snow- 
white herd 

To triumphs and to sacrificial rites 
Devoted, on the inviolable stream 
Of rich Clitumnua; and the goat-herd 
lived *80 

As calmly, underneath the pleasant brows 
Of cool LucretilLs, where the pipe was 
heard 

Of Pan, Invisible God, thrilling the rocks 
With tutelary music, from all harm 
The fold protecting. I myself, mature 
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In manhood then, have seen a pastoral Ye long deep channels for the Atlantic’s 
tract i86 voice. 

Like one of these, where Fai»cy inigiit Powers of luy native region! Ye that 
rnn wild, seize 

Though under skies less generous, less The heart with firmer grasp! Your snows 
serene: and streams 

Tliere, for her own delight had Nature Ungovernable, and yovir terrifying winds, 
framed Tliat howl so dismally for him who 

A pleasure-ground, diffused a fair ex- treads 221 

I»anso 190 Ctunpanionless your awful solitudes! 

Of level pasture, islanded with groves There, 'tis the shepherd's task the winter 
And banked w'ith woody risings; but the long 

Plain To wait u|K)n the storms: of their 

Kndless here oi>ening widely out, and approacli 

there Sagaciou.s into sheltering coves he drives 

•Slmt up in lesser lakes or l)eds of lawn His fiiK-k, and thither from the homestead 
And intricate recesses, creek or bay 193 Ix'ars 226 

Sheltered witliin a shelter, where at large | toilsome bimlen \ip the craggy ways, 

The sliepherd strays, a rolling hut his And deals it out, their regular nourish- 

home. iiient 

Thitlier he comes with spring-time, theiv Stivuii on the frozen snow. And when 
abides the spring 

•Ml summer, and at sunrise 3’e may hear Looks out, and all the pastures dance 
}lis flageolet to licjuid notes of love 200 witli lamKs 230 

Attuned, or sprightly life resounding far. And when the ttoc*k, with warmer weather, 
Nook is there none, nor tract of that climl>s 

\ ast space Higher and higher, him his office leads 

Where pjiss:\ge oix'ns, hut the same shall To watch their goings, whatsoever track 
have The wanderers choose. For this he quits 

In turn its visitant, telling there his hours his home 

In unlal>orious ])leasuro, with no task At day-spring, and no sooner doth the 
More toilsome than to carve a !x*echen sun 235 

Ik)wI 206 I Ih'giu to strike him with a fire-like heat, 

For spring or fountain, which the traveller Than he lies down upon some shining 
finds, ix*ek, 

^\‘hell tlirough the region lie pursnes at And hrv'akfasts with his dog. When they 
u ill have stolen. 

His devious 00111x50. A gliini^sc of such As is their wont, a pittance from strict 
sweet life time, 

T .saw wlien, fixnn the melancholj' walls For rest not needed or exchange of love. 
Of Goslar, once imtx'rial, I renewed 211 Then f»x>m his couch he starts; and now 
My daily walk along that >nde chain- his feet 241 

paijjn, Crush out a livelier fragrance from the 

That, reaching to her gates, spix'ads east flowers 

and west. Of lowly thyme, by Nature’s skill en- 

And northward.s, fixnu Ixuioath the moun- wnxught 

tainous verge In the wild turf: the lingering den’s of 

Of the Hercynian foivst. Yet, hail to morn 

you 215 ; Smoke round him, as from hill to hill he 

Moors, mountains, headlands, and ye ! hies, *45 

hollow vales, I His stj\ff protending like a hunter's spear. 
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Or by its aid leaping from crag to crag, 1 
And o'er the brawling beds of uubridged 
streams. 

Philosophy, methinks, at Fancy’s call, 
Might deign to follow him through what 
he does 250 i 

Or sees in his day’s march; himself he ^ 
feels. 

In those vast regions where his service 
lies, 

A freeman, wedded to liis life of hope 
And hazard, and hard labour inter¬ 
changed 

AN'ith that majestic indolence so dear 255 
To native man. A rambling schoolboy, 
thus 

I felt his presence in his own domain. 

As of a lord and master, or a power. 

Or genius, under Nature, under God, 
Presiding ; and severest solitude 260 

Had more commanding looks when he 
was there. 

When up the lonely brooks on rainy days 
Angling I went, or trod the tracklei^ hills 
By mists bewildered, suddenly mine eyes i 
Have glanced upon him distant a few 
steps, 265 

In size a giant, stalking through thick 
fog, 

His sheep like Greenland beare; or, as he 
stepi^ed 

Beyond the boundary line of some hill- 
shadou’, 

His form hath flashed upon me, glorified | 
By the deep radiance of the setting sun : 
Or him have I descried in distant sky, 271 
A solitary object and sublime. 

Above all height! like an aerial cross 
Stationed alone upon a spiry rock 
Of the Chartreuse, for worship. Thus 
was man 27S 

Ennobled outwardly before m5’^ sight. 

And thus my heart was early introduced 
To an unconscious love and reverence 
Of human nature; hence the human form 
To me became an index of delight, 280 

Of grace and honour, power and worthi¬ 
ness. 

Meanwhile this creature—spiritual almost 
As those of books, but more exalted far; 
Far more of an imaginative form 1 


Than the gay Corin of the groves, who 
lives 285 

For his own fancies, or to dance by the 
hour. 

In coronal, with Phyllis in the midst— 
Was, for the purposes of kind, a man 
With the most common; husband, father; 
learned. 

Could teach, admonish ; suffered ^^'ith the 
rest 29a 

From vice and folly, wretchedness and 
fear; 

Of this I little saw, cared less for it. 

But something must have felt. 

Call j’^e these appearances— 
Which I beheld of shepherds in my 
youth, 

This sanctity of Nature given to man— 

A shadow, a delusion, ye who pore 296 
On the dead letter, miss the spirit of 
things; 

Whose truth is not a motion or a shape 
Instinct with vital functions, but a block 
Or waxen image which yourselves have- 
made, 300 

And ye adore ! But blessed be the God 
Of Nature and of Man that this was so; 
That men before my inexperienced eyes 
Did first present themselves thus purified. 
Removed, and to a distance that was fit: 
And so we all of us in some degree 306 
Are led to knowledge, wheresoever led, 
And howsoever; were it otherwise. 

And we found eWl fast as we find good 
In our first years, or think that it is found. 
How could the innocent heart bear ui> 
and live! 311 

But doubly fortunate my lot; not here 
Alone, that something of a better life 
Perhaps was round me than it is the 
privilege 

Of most to move in, but that first I 

looked 3*5 

At man through objects that were great 

or fair; 

First communed with him by their help> 
And thus 

Was founded a sure safeguard and de¬ 
fence 

Against the weight of meanness, selfish 
cares, 
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Coarse manners, vulgar i)assionss that 
beat in 320 

On all sides from the ordinary world 
In which we trathc. Starting from this 
l>oint 

1 had my face tunied toward the truth, 
be Kan 

Witli an advantaKC furnished by that 
kind 

Of prepossessitm, without wliieh the soul 
Receives no knowledKO that cun briiiK 
forth Kood, 336 

Xo Keuuiue insiKht ever comes to her. 
From the re.strairit of over-watchful eyes 
I'n'served, I moved about, year after year, 
ilappy, and now most thankful that rny 
walk 330 

\\'as Kuardtd from too early intercourse 
With the deformities of crowded life. 

And those ensuinK lauKhters and con- 
tcmi)ts, 

Srlf-pleasinK, which, if we would wish to 
think 

W'ith a duo reverence on earth’s riKhtful 
lord, 335 

Hero phvce<I to l)e tlie inlieritor of 
heaven. 

Will not i»ermit us; Init pursue the mind. 
That to devotion willinKly wonUl rise. 

Into the temple and tlie temple’s heart. 

Yet deem not. Friend! that Iniinan 
kind with mo 3-VO 

Tims early iwk a place pre-eminent; 
Nature herself was, at this unripe time, 
Jiut secondary to my own piu-suits 
And animal activities, and all 
Their trivial pleasures; and when these 
hael drooiKH.1 3-13 

And Kraduully expired, and Nature, 
])ri/-ed 

For her own sake, Ix'came my joy, even 
then - 

And upwards thi\)UKU late youth, until 
not less 

Than two-and tw'enty summers had lx‘en 
told— 

^Vius Man in my alfeetioiis and regards 
SulHU'dinate to her, her visible forms 331 
And viewless agencies: a passion, she, 

A rapture often, and immediate love 


Ever at hand ; he, only a delight 
Occasional, an accidental grace, 355 

His hour lx‘ing not yet come. Far less 
had then 

The inferior creatures, beast or bird, 
attuned 

My spirit to that gentleness of love 
(Though they had long been carefully 
ol>served), 359 

Won from me tliose mimito obeisances 
Of tenderness, which I may n\imber now 
With my tii'st blessings. Nevertheless, 
on tiieso 

The liglit of beauty did not fall in vain, 

Or grandeur eircumfuso them to no end. 

Hut wlien that first ijoetic faculty 365 
Of plain Imagination and severe, 

Nt> longer a mute influence of the soul, 
Ventured, at some rash Muse’s earnest 
call. 

To try her strength among harmonious 
words; 

And to book-notions and the rules of art 
Did knowingly conform itself; there 
came 37 X 

Among the simple shai >03 of human life 
A wilfuluessof fancy and conceit: 

And Natxire and lier objects beautified 
These fictions, as in some sort, in their 
turn, 375 

They burnisheil her. Fiviu touch of tliis 
new iK»wer 

Nothing wtvs stife: the elder-tree that 
grew’ 

Beside the well-know'u charnel-house had 
then 

A dismal look; tho yew-tree bad its 
ghost, 379 

That ttx)k his station there for onuvment: 
The dignities of plain occ\irronce then 
Were tasteless, and truth's golden mean, 
a point 

Where no suflicient pleasure could bo 
found. 

Then, if a widow, staggering w’ith tho 
blow 

Of her distrt'ss, was known to have tunuxl 
her stops 3®5 

To the cold grave in w hich her husbjmd 
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One night, or haply more than one, 
through pain 

Or half-insensate impotence of mind. 

The fact was caught at greedily, and 
there 

She must be visitant the whole year 
through, 390 

Wetting the turf with never-ending tears. 

Through quaint obliquities I might 
pursue 

These cravings; when the foxglove, one 
by one. 

Upwards through every stage of the tall 
stem, 394 

Had shed beside the public way its bells, 
And stood of all dismantled, save the last 
Left at the tapering ladder’s top, that 
seemed 

To bend as doth a slender blade of grass 
Tipped with a rain-drop. Fancy loved to 
seat. 

Beneath the plant despoHed, but crested 
still 400 

With this last relic, soon itself to fall. 
Some vagrant mother, whose arch little 
ones, 

All unconcerned by her dejected plight. 
Laughed as with rival eagerness their 
hands 

Gathered the purple cups tliat round 
them lay, 405 

Strewing the turfs green slope. 

A diamond light 
(Whene’er the summer sun, declining, 
smote 

A smooth rock wet with constant springs) 
was seen 

Sparkling from out a copse-clad bank 
that rose 

Fronting our cottage. Oft beside the 
hearth 410 

Seated, wth open door, often and long 
Upon this restless lustre have I gazed, 
That made my fancy restless as itself. 
’Twas now for me a burnished silver 
shield 414 

Suspended over a knight’s tomb, who lay 
Inglorious, buried in the dusky wood: 

An entrance now into some magic cave 
Or palace built by fairies of the rock; 


Nor could I have been bribed to disen¬ 
chant 

The spectacle, by visiting the spot. 420 
Thus wilful Fancy, in no hurtful mood, 
Engrafted far-fetched shapes on feelings 
bred 

By pure Imagination: busy Power 
She was, and with her ready pujjil 
turned 

Instinctively to human passions, then 
Least understood. Yet, ’mid the fervent 
swarm 426 

Of these vagaries, with an eye so rich 
As mine was through the bounty of a 
grand 

And lovely region, I had forms distinct 
To steady me: each airy thought re¬ 
volved 430 

Round a substantial centre, which at 
once 

Incited it to motion, and controlled. 

I did not pine like one in cities bred. 

As was thy melancholy lot, dear Friend ! 
Great Spirit as thou art, in endless 
dreams 435 

Of sickliness, disjoining, joining, things 
Without the light of knowledge. Where 
the harm. 

If, when the woodman languished with 
disease 

Induced by sleeping nightly on the 
ground 439 

Within his sod-built cabin, Indian-^vise, 

I called the pangs of disapp>ointed love. 
And all the sad etcetera of the wrong, 

To help him to his grave ? Meanwhile the 
man. 

If not already from the woods retired 
To die at home, was haply as I knew, 
Withering by slow degrees, ’mid gentle 
airs, 446 

Birds, running streams, and hills so 
beautiful 

On golden evenings, while the charcoal 
pile 

Breathed up its smoke, an image of his 
ghost 

Or spirit that full soon must take her 
flight. 450 

Nor shall we not be tending towards that 
point 

A a 
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Of sound humanity to which our Tale 
Lead-s tlK)UKli by sinuous ways, if here 
I show 


1 low Fancy, in a season when she wove 
Those slender cords, to guide the uncon¬ 
scious Boy 455 

Ftir tlie Man's sake, could feed at Na¬ 
ture's call 

Some pensive inusings which might well 
beseem 

Maturer years. 


A grove tlierc is whoso boughs 
Stretch from the western marge of Tliur- 


ston-mcrt“, 

Witli length of sluule so thick, that whoso 
glide.s 460 

Alcmg the line of low-rcnifed water, nK)ve!s 

As in a cloister. Once—while, in that 
shade 

Loitering, I watched the golden beains of 
liglit 

Flung from the setting sun, as they 
reiJosed 

In silent beauty on the naked ridge 465 

Of a high ejustern hill—thas flowed my 
thoughts 

In a pure stream of words fresh from the 
heart: 

Dear native Kegions. wheresoo’er slmll 


cK)se 


Through every magnitude distinguish¬ 
able, 

Shone mutually indebted, or half lost 
Each in the other's blaxe, a galaxy 
Of life and glory. In the midst stood 
Man, 485 

Outwardly, inwardly contemplated. 

As, of all visible natures, croum, though 
lK)rn 

Of dust, and kindred to the worm; a 
Being, 

Both in iHjrception and discernment, first 
In every caj^ability of rapture, 49 ° 

Through the divine effect of i)Ower and 
love; 

As, more than anything wo know, in* 
stinct 

^VitU godhead, and, by reason and by 
will, 

Acknowledging dependency sublime. 

Vam long, the lonely mountains left, 

I moved, 495 

Begirt, fixmi day to day, with Wniiwral 
shapt'^i 

Of vice and folly thrust upon my view, 
Objeets of siH>rt, and ridicule, and sconi, 
Manners and characters discriminate, 
And little bustling passions that eclipse, 
As well they might, the iinix^rsonated 


My mortal course, there will I think on 
you; 4^*9 

Lying, will ca.st on you a liackward look : 
I'lven as this setting sun (albeit the Vale 
Is no wiiere touched by one memorial 
gleam) 

Dotii witli tlie fond remains of his last 
|)ower 

Still linger, and a farewell lustre sheds 
On the dear uio\intain*top« where first he 
ruse. 475 

Enough of humble arguments; recall, 
My Song 1 those high emotions which thy 
voice 

Uas heretofoi'o matle known; that burst¬ 
ing forth 

Of sympathy, inspiring and inspired, 
When everywhere a vitid i>ulse wivs felt. 
And all the several frames of things, like 

stui>, 4^' 


thought, 

The idea, or abstraction of the kind. 

An Idler among acadoinic Ixiwers, 

Such was my new condition, as at large 
Has U'cn set forth ; yet hero the vulgar 
light Sd 5 

Of present, actual, s\iix'rficial life. 
Gleaming through colouring of other 
times. 

Old usages and local privilege. 

Was welcome, softened, if not solemnised. 
This notwithstanding, being brought 
more near 5 *^ 

To vice and guilt, forerunning wretched* 

nesjs 

I tnunbled,—tho\ight, at times, of human 
life 

With an indefinite terror and diamay. 
Such as the storms and angry elements 
Had bnxl in me; but gloomier far. a dim 
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Analogy to upix)ar and misrule, 516 

Disquiet, danger, and obscurity. 

It might be told (but wherefore speak 
of things 

Common to all?) that, seeing, I was led 
Gravely to ponder—judging between good 
And evil, not as for the mind’s delight 
But for her guidance—one who was to act. 
As sometimes to the best of feeble means 
I did, by human sympathy impelled ; 
And, through dislike and most offensive 
pain, 525 

Was to the truth conducted; of this 
faith 

Kever forsaken, that, by acting well, 

And understanding, I should learn to love 
The end of life, and everj'thing we know. 

Grave Teacher, stern Preceptress ! for 
at times 530 

Thou canst put on an asi^ect most severe; 
London, to thee I willingly return. 
Erewhile my verse played idly with the 
flowers 

Enwrought upon thj’ mantle ; satisfied 
With that amusement, and a simple look 
Of child-like inquisition now and then 
Cast upwards on thy countenance, to 
detect 

Some inner meanings which might har¬ 
bour there. 

But how could 1 in mood so light indulge. 
Keeping such fresh remembrance of the 
day, 540 

When, having thridded the long labyrinth 
Of the suburban villages, I first 
Entered thy vast dominion ? On the roof 
Of an itinerant vehicle I sate. 

With vulgar men about me, trivial forms 
Of houses, pavement, streets, of men and 
things,— 546 

Mean shapes on every side: but, at the 
instant. 

When to myself it fairly might be said. 
The threshold now is overpast, (how 
strange 

That aught external to the living mind 
Should have such mighty sway! yet so it 
was), 551 

A weight of ages did at once descend 


Upon my heart; no thought embodied, 
no 

Distinct remembrances, but weight and 
power,— 

Power growing under weight: alas ! I 
feel 555 

That I am trifling: ’twas a moment’s 
pause,— 

All that took place within me came and 
went 

As in a moment; yet wth Time it dwells, 
And grateful memorj*, as a thing divine. 

The curious traveller, who, from open 
day, 560 

Hath passed Nvith torches into some huge 
cave. 

The Grotto of Antiparos, or the Den 
In old time haunted by that Danish 
Witch, 

Yordas; he looks around and sees the 
vault 

Widening on all aides; sees, or thinks he 
sees, 565 

Erelong, the massy roof above his head. 
That instantly unsettles and recedes,— 
Substance and shadow, light and dark¬ 
ness, all 

Commingled, making up a canopy 
Of shapes and forms and tendencies to 
shape 570 

That shift and vanish, change and inter¬ 
change 

Like spectres,—ferment silent and sub¬ 
lime ! 

That after a short space works less and 
less. 

Till, every effort, every motion gone, 

The scene before him stands in perfect 
view 575 

Exposed, and lifeless as a written book !— 
But let him pause awhile, and look again. 
And a new quickening shall succeed, at 
first 

Beginning timidly, then creeping fast, 

Till the whole cave, so late a senseless 
mass, 

Busies the eye with images and forms 
Boldly assembled, — here is shadowed 
forth 

From the projections, wrinkles, cavities. 
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A variegated landscape,—there the shape 
Of some gigantic warrior clad in mail, 585 
The ghostly semblance of a hooded monk, 
\*eiled nun, or pilgrim resting on his 
staff; 

Strange congregation ! yet not slow to 
meet 

Kyes that i)crceive through minds that 
can inspire. 

Even in such sort had I at first been 
moved, 59 ° 

Xor otherwise continued to be moved, 

As I explored the vast metropolis, 

Fount of my country’s destiny and the 
world’s; 

That great emi>orium, chronicle at once 
And burial-place of pjtssions, and their 

homo • 595 

ImpKTial, their chief living residence. j 

With strong sensations teeming as it 
did 

Of past and present, such a place must 
needs 

Have pleased me, seeking knowledge at 
that time 

Far less than craving power; yet know¬ 
ledge came, 600 

Sought or unsought, and infbixes of 

power 

Came, of themselves, or at lier call de¬ 
rived 

In fits of kindliest apprehensiveness, 

From all sides, when whate’er was in 
itself 

Capacious found, or seemed to find, in 

me ^5 

A corre.spondent amplittido of mind ; 

Such is the strength and glory of our 
youth! 

The Imman nature \mto which I felt 
That I belonged, and reverenced with 
love, 

Was not a punctual presence, but a spirit 
Diffused through time and space, with 
aid derived 

Of evidence from monuments, erect. 
Prostrate, or loaning towards their com¬ 
mon rest 

In earth, the widely scattei'ed wreck 
sublime 


Of vanished nations, or more clearly 
drawn 615 

From books and what they picture and 
record. 

'Tis true, the history of our native land, 
With those of Greece compared and 
popular Rome, 

And in our high-wrought modem narra¬ 
tives 

Stript of their harmonising soul, the life 
Of manners and familiar incidents, 621 
Had never much delighted me. And 
less 

Than other intellects liad mine been used 
To lean upon extrinsic circumstance 
Of rt‘cord or tra<lition; but a sense 625 
Of what in the Great City had been done 
And siiffered, and was doing, suffering, 
still, 

Weighed with me, could support the test 
of thought; 

And, in despite of all that had gone by. 

Or was departing never to return, 630 
There I conversetl with majesty and 
l)ower 

Like iudeiK'ndent natures. Hence the 
place 

Was thronged with impregnations like 
the Wilds 

In which my early feelings had l>eon 
nvirsed— 

Bare hills and valleys, f\ill of caverns, 
rwks, 635 

And audible seclusions dashing lakes, 
Echoes and waterfalls, and pointed crags 
I That into music to\ich the passing wind. 

I Here then my young imagination found 
i No uncongenial element; could here 640 
1 Among new objects serve or give com¬ 
mand, 

Even ns the heart’s occ}\sions might re¬ 
quire. 

To forward reastm's else too scmpulous 
march. 

Tho effect was. still more elevated views 
Of human nature. Neither vice nor gxiilt, 
Debasement \indergQue by body or mind, 
Nor all the misery forced upon my sight, 
Misery not lightlj- passed, but sometimes 
scanneci 
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ISIost feelingly, could overthrow my trust 
In what we TJiay become; induce belief 
That I was ignorant, had been falsely 
taught, 651 

A solitary, who ^vith vain conceits 
Had been inspired, and walked about in 
dreams. 

From those sad scenes when meditation 
turned, 

Lo ! everything that was indeed divine 
Ketained its purity inviolate, 656 

Naj' brighter shone, by this portentous 
gloom 

Set off; such opposition as aroused 
The mind of Adam, yet in Paradise 
Though fallen from bliss, when in the 
East he saw 660 

Darkness ere day's mid course, and morn¬ 
ing light 

JMore orient in the western cloud, that 
drew 

O'er the blue firmament a radiant white. 
Descending slow with something heavenly 
fraught. 664 

Add also, that among the multitudes 
Of that huge city, oftentimes was seen 
Atfectingly set forth, more than else- 
\\-here 1 


Is possible, the unity of man, 
j One spirit over ignorance and vice 
Predominant in good and evil hearts ; 
One sense for moral judgments, as one 
eye 671 

For the sun’s light. The soul when 
smitten thus 

By a sublime idea, whencesoe’er 
Vouchsafed for union or communion, 
feeds 

On the pure bliss, and takes her rest with 

God. 675 

Thus from a very early age, O Friend ! 

I My thoughts by slow gradations had 
been dra^vn 

To human-kind, and to the good and ill 
Of human life : Nature had led me on ; 

I And oft amid the “busy hum ” I seemed 
To travel independent of her help, 681 

I As if I had forgotten her; but no. 

The world of human-kind outweighed not 
hers 

4 

In my habitual thoughts; the scale of 
I love, 

; Tho\igh filling daily, still was light, com- 
■ pared 685 

With that in which her mighty objects 
lay. 


BOOK 

RESIDENCE 

Even as a river,—partly (it might seem) 
Yielding to old remembrances, and 
swayed 

In part bj', fear to shape a way direct. 
That would engulph him soon in the 
ravenous sea— 

Tunis, and will measure back his course, 
far back, 5 

Seeking the very regions which he crossed 
In -his first outset; so have we, my 
Friend! 

Turned and returned Avith intricate de¬ 
lay. 


NINTH. 

IN FRANCE. 

Or as a traveller, who has gained the brow 
Of some aerial Down, while there he halts 
For breathing-time, is tempted to review 
The region left behind him; and, if 
aught 12 

DeserWng notice have escaped regard. 

Or been regarded with too careless eye. 
Strives, from that height, with one and 
yet one more 15 

Last look, to make the best amends he 
may: 

So have w'e lingeied. Now w’e start 
afresh 
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With courage, and new hope risen on our 
toil. 

Fair greetings to this shapeless eagerness, 
Whene'er it comes! needful in work so 
long, ^ 

Thrice needful to the argument which 
now 

Awaits us! Oh, how much unlike the 
past! 

Free as a colt at pasture on the hill, 

1 ranged at large, through London’s wide 
domain, 

Month after month. Ohscurely did T 
live, 25 

Not seeking frt'quent intercourse uith 
men, 

I’.y literature, or elegance, or rank. 
Distinguished. Scarcely was a year thus 
spent 

Ere T fors(K)k the crowded solitude, 9 
With less regret for its luxuriovjs i)omi\ 
And all the nicely-guarded shows of art. 


The National Synod ai»d the Jacobins, 

1 saw the Revolutionary Power 50 

Toss like a ship at anchor, rocked by 
storms; 

The Arcades I traversetl, in the Palace 
iuigo 

Of Orleans; coasted round and round the 
line 

Of Tavern, Brothel, Gaming-house, and 
Shoj), - < . ' ■ 

Great nmdezvous of worst and best, the 
walk 55 

Of all who had a purpose, or had not; 

I staretl and listened, with a stranger’s 
ears, 

To Hawkers and Haranguers, hubbub 
wild! 

And hi.ssiiijg Factionists with ardent eyes, 

In knots, or iviTrs, or single. Not a look / 

Hope takes or Doubt or Fear is forced' 
to wear, 

But seemed there present; and I scanned 
them all. 


. Vi ^ t n • IIUMII Hiu 

Than for the humble l)ook-stall8 m the every sesture uncontrollable^ 

A . - i. . . k » • . 


streets 

Exposed to eye and hand wheiVer I 
t»inu*d. 


France me forth; the realm that 
I had crossed 

So lately, jovn-neying toward the snow- 
<‘lad Alivs. 35 

But now, relinquishing the scrip and 
staff. 

And all enjtiymont which the summer .sun 
Sheds rouml the steps of tlu>se who meet 
the day 

With imdion constant as his onm, 1 went 
Prepared to sojourn in a pleasant town. 
Washed by tho current of the stately 
Loire. ^ 4 * 


Of anger, and vexation, and despite. 

All side by side, and struggling face to 
face, ^5 

With gaiety and dissolute idleness. 


Through Paris lay my readiest course', 
atul there 

Sojourning a few days, T visited 
Tn haste, each spot of old or recent fame. 
The latter chiefly; from the field of Mars 
Down to the siilmrKs of St, Antony, 46 
And from Mont Martro southward to 
the Dome 

Of Genevieve, In both her clamorous 
Halls, 




Where silent zephyrs siwrtetl with the 
d\ist 

Of the Bastille, T sate in the o^xm sun. 

And fnnn the rubbish gathered \ip a stone, 

.And ]xx‘ketetl the ix'lic, in the guise 70 

Of an enthusiast; yet, in honest truth, 

I l<x>ked for something that I could not 
find, 

Affecting more emotion than T felt; 

For tis most certaui, that these various 
sights. 

However |x'>tent their fiist shock, with 

mo *^5 

Apix^ared to recompense tho traveller's 
pains 

TyCsa than the iviinted Magdalene of Lo 
Brun, 

A beauty exquisitely wrought, with hair 

Dishovoiled, gleaming eyes, and rueful 
cheek 

Palo and bedropped with overflowing 
tears, 
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But hence to my more permanent abode 
I hasten ; there, by novelties in speech, 
Domestic manners, customs, gestures, 
looks, 

And all the attire of ordinary life. 
Attention was engrossed; and, thus 
amused, 85 

I stood, ’mid those concussions, uncon¬ 
cerned, ^ 

Tranquil almost, and careless as a flower 
Glassed in a greenhouse, or a parlour 
shrub 

That spreads its leaves in unmolested 
peace. 

While every bush and tree, the country 
through, 90 

Is shaking to the roots: indifference this 
Which may seem strange : but I was un¬ 
prepared 

With needful knowledge, had abruptly 
passed 

Into a theatre, whose stage was filled 
And busy wth an action far advanced. 
I^ike others, I had skimmed, and some¬ 
times read i. . 96 

With care, the master-pamphlets of the 
day; 

Nor wante<l such half-insight as grew 
wild 

Upon that meagre soil, l:el|>ed out by 

talk 99 

xVnd public news; but having never seen 
A chronicle that might .suffice to show 
Whence the main organs of- the public 
power 

Had sprung, their transmigration.^ when 
and how 

Accomplished, giving thus xinto events 
A form and body ; all things were to me 
Loose and disjointed, and the affections 
left 106 

Without a vital interest. At that time, 
Moreover, the first storm was overblown. 
And the strong hand of outward violence 
Locked up in quiet. For myself, I fear 
Now in connection with so great a theme 
To speak (as I must be compelled to do) 
Of one so unimportant; night by night 
Did I frequent the formal ha^ints of men. 
Whom, in the city, privilege of birth 115 
Sequestered from the rest, societies 
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Polished in arts, and in punctilio versctl ; 
Whence, and from deeper caused all dis¬ 
course 

Of good and evil of the time was shunned 
With scrupulous care; but these restric¬ 
tions soon 120 

Proved tedious, and I gradually with¬ 
drew 

■ Iilt6 a noisier world, and thus ere long 
Became a patriot; and my heart was all 
Given to the people, and my love was 
theirs. 

A band of military Officers, 125 

Then stationed in the city, were the chief 
Of my associates: some of these wore 
swords 

That had been seasoned in tiie wars, and 
all 

Were men well-bom; the chivalry of 
France. 

In age and temper differing, they had yet 
One spirit ruling in each heart; alike 131 
(Save only one, hereafter to be named) 
Were bent upon \mdoing what was done: 
This was their rest and only hoi>e; there¬ 
with 

No fear had they of ba<l becoming worse. 
For worst to them was come; nor would 
have stirred, 13^ 

Or deemed it worth a moment’s thought 
to stir. 

In anything, save only as the act 
Looked thitlierward. One, I'eckoning by 
yeai*s, 

Was in tlie prime of manhood, and ore- 
while i-io 

He had sate lord in many tender hearts ; 
Though lieedlcss of such honours now, 
and changed: 

His temper was quite mastered by the 
times, 

And they had blighted him, had eaten 
away 

The beauty of his person, doing wrong 
Alike to body and to mind : his port, 146 
Wliich once had been erect and open, now 
Was stooping and contracted, and a face. 
Endowed by Nature with her fairest gifts 
Of symmetry and light and bloom, ex¬ 
pressed, ^50 
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As mucli AS any tliat was ever seen, 

A ravape out of season, made by thou^bts 
Unhealthy and vexatious. Witli tlic 
liour, 

Tliat from the i)ress of Paris duly brought 
Its freiglit of public news, the fever 
came, *55 

A punctual visitant, to shake this man, 
Disjirmed his voice and fanned his yellow 
clieek 

Into a thousand colours; while he rea<l, 

Or mused, his sword was haunted by his 
touch 

Contimially. like an uneasy place 160 
In his own Ixxly. ’Twas in trutli an hour 
Of tiniversal ferment; mildest men 
Were agitated ; and commotions strife 
Of passions and opinions filled tlie walks 
Of i)oaceful liotisea with unquiet sounds. 
Tlie soil of common life, wjis at tliat 
tinu*, 166 

Too hot to trcatl ui>on. Oft .said T then. 
And not then only, “What a nux-kery 
this 

Of liistory, tlie post and that to come ! 
Now do I feel how all nu'n are deceived, 
Keuding of nations and their works in 
faith. 17 * 

Kaith given to vanity and emptiness; 

Oh ! laughter for the page that would 
rcHect 

'J'o future time.s the face of what now is! 
Tlie land all swarmed with passion, like 
a plain 175 

Devoured by locusts—Carra, Gorsas,— 
mid 

A hundred other name.s forgotten now. 
Nor tv) Ih' heard of more; yet, they were 
IKiwers 

liike eartluiuakes, shocks rei)eatotl day 
hy day, 

And felt through every ntxjk of town and 
field. 180 

Sueh was the state of things. Mean¬ 
while the chief 

Of my associates sttKxl prepared for flight 
To augment the band of emigrants in 
arms 

Upon the liorders of the Rhine, and 
leagued 


With foreign foes mustered for instant 
war. 185 

This was their undisguised intent, and 
they 

Were waiting with the whole of their 
de.sin's 

The moment to depart. 

An Englishman, 
Born in a land whose very name appeared 
To license some unnilincss of mind ; 190 

A stranger, with j’outh's further privilege. 
And the indulgence that a half-leamt 
si>eech 

Wins from the courteous; I, who had 
been else 

Shunned and not tolerated, freely lived 
With these defenders of the Crown, and 

talketl, 195 

And heard tiieir notions; nor did they 
disdain 

Tlie wish to bring me over to their cause. 

But though untaught by thinking or by 
Ixxiks 

To rea.son well of ixility or law. 

And nice distinctions, then on every 
tongue, 200 

Of natural rights and civil; and to acts 
Of nations and their iiassing interests, 

(If with unworldly ends and aims com* 
pared) 

Almast indifferent, even the historian’s 
tale 204 

Prizing but little otherwise than I prized 
Tales of the poets, as it made the heart 
Beat high, and filled the fancy wth fair 
fonns, 

Old heroo.s and their sufferings and their 
deeds; 

Yet in the regal sceptre, and the 4X>mp 
Of orders and degroes, I nothing found 
Then, or had ever, oven in crudest youth, 
That dazzled me, but rather what I 
mourned 

And ill could brook, lieholding that the 
l>cst 

Ruled not. and feeling that they ought to 
rule. 

Vor, Ihu’u in a ix>or district, and which 
yet 

Retuineth moi'c of ancient homeliness, 
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Tlian any other nook of English ground. 
It was my fortune scarcely to have seen, 
Thro\igh the whole tenour of my school- 
day time, 

Tlie face of one, who, whether boy or 
man, 220 

Was vested with attention or respect 
Through claims of wealth or blood; nor 
was it least 

Of many benefits, in later years 
Derived from academic institutes 
And rules, that they held something up 
to view 225 

Of a Republic, where all stood thus far 
Upon equal ground; that we were bro- 
tliers all 

In honour, as in one community, 

Scholars and gentlemen ; where, further¬ 
more, 

Distinction open lay to all that came, 230 
And wealth and titles were in less esteem 
Tlian talents, worth, and prosperous in¬ 
dustry. 

Add unto this, subservience from the 
first 

To presences of God’s mysterious power 
Made manifest in Nature’s sovereignty. 
And fellowship with venerable books, 236 
To sanction the proud workings of the 
soul. 

And mountain liberty. It could not be 
But that one tutored thus sliould look 
with awe 

Upon the faculties of man, receive 2^0 
Gladly the highest promises, and hail. 

As best, the government of equal rights 
And individual worth. And hence, O 
Friend! 

If at the first great outbreak I rejoiced 
Less than might well befit my youth, the 
cause 245 

Tn part lay here, that unto me the events 
Seemed nothing out of nature’s certain 
course, 

A gift that was come rather late than 
soon. 

No wonder, then, if advocates like these. 
Inflamed by passion, blind ^vith pre¬ 
judice, 250 

And stung with injury, at this riper day. 
Were impotent to make my hopes put on I 


s 


The shape of theirs, my understandin 
bend 

In honour to their honour: zeal, which 

yefc 254 

Had slumbered, now in opposition burst 
Forth like a Polar summer: every word 
They uttered was a dart, by counter¬ 
winds 

Blown back upon themselves; their reason 
seemed 

Confusion-stricken by a higher power 
Than human understanding, their dis¬ 
course 260 

Maimed, spiritless.* and, in their weak¬ 
ness strong, 

I triumphed. 

Meantime, day by day, the roads 
Were crowded with the bravest youth of 
France, 

And all the promptest of her spirits, 
linked 

In gallant soldiership, and posting on 
To meet the war upon her frontier 
bounds. 266 

Yet at this very moment do tears start 
Into mine eyes: I do not say I weep— 

I wept not then,—but tears have dimmed 
my sight. 

In memory of the farewells of that time, 
Domestic severings, female fortitude 271 
At dearest separation, patriot love 
And self-devotion, and terrestrial hope, 
Encouraged with a martyr’s confidence ; 
Even files of strangers merely seen but 
once, 275 

And for a moment, men from far with 
sound 

Of music, martial tunes, and banners 
spread. 

Entering the city, here and there a face. 

Or Iverson singled out among the rest. 

Yet still a stranger and beloved as such ; 
Even by these passing spectacles my 
heart 281 

Was oftentimes uplifted, and they seemed 
Arguments sent from Heaven to prove 
the cause 

Good, pure, which no one could stand up 
against. 

Who was not lost, abandoned, selfish, 
proud, 285 

A a 3 
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Mean, miserable, wilfully depra\ ed. 
Hater perverse of ecjuity and truth. 


With him did I discoui'se about the end 
Of civil government, and its wisest forms; 


Among that band of Officers wsis one. 
Already hinted at', of other mould— 

A patriot, thence rejected by the rest. 290 
And with an oriental loathing spurned, 

As r)f a different caste. A meeker man 
Than tliis lived never, nor a more Ixuiign, 
Meek though enthusiastic. Injuries 
Made fiiiu more gracious, and his nature 
tlien 295 

Hid breathe its .sweetness out most sen¬ 
sibly, 

A> aromatic flowers on Alpine ttirf, 

WIr'Ii foot hath eiaished them, lie 
tlirough tl»e e\ ents 

Of tliat great change wandered in i»erfect 
faith, 

As througl> a lKK)k, an old romance, or 
tale 300 

Of Fairy, or some dream of actions 
u rought 

I’cliind tlie .summer clouds. By birth lie 
ranked 

Witli the most noble, but unto the jkhw 
A mong mankind he was in .service Inmnd, 
As by some tie invisible, oaths professed 
To a religious order. Man ho loved 306 
A.s man; and, to tho moan and the 
obscure. 

And all tlu‘ homely in their homely works, 
'I ransfiTrod a courtesy which had no air 
Of condescension ; b\it did ratlier seem 
A p;u-wion an<l a gallantry, like that 311 
^\’llieli ill', a .soldier, in his idler day 
Had paid to woman: somewhat vain he 

WJLS 

Or seemeil so, yet it w;us not vanity, 

But fondne.s.s and a kind of radiant joy 
llitTused around liiin, while lie was in¬ 
tent 3*6 

Chi works of love or fnH'dom, or revolved 
Ckunplaoently the i)rogress of a cause, 
Wliereuf he wjvs a part; yet this was 
met-'k 

And placid, and took nothing from the 
man 320 

That wjvs delightful. Oft in solitude 


Of ancient loyalty, and chartered rights, 
Custom and habit, noNelty and change; 

Of self-respoct, and virtue in the few 326 
For patrimonial honour set apart, 

And ignorance in the lalxmriug multitude. 
For he, to all intolerance indis|K)sed, 
Balanced these contemplations in his 
mind; 33 ° 

And I, who at that time was scarcely 

dipi>ed 

Into tlie turmoil, bore a sounder juilgnrent 
Thau later days allowed; carrieil about me, 
With less alloy to its integrity. 

Tile exi>erienee of past ages, as, through 
help • 335 

Of books and common life, it makes sure 

way 

To youtliful minds, by objects over near ^ 
Not pxx'ssed ui)Ou, nor dazzled or misled 
By struggling with the crowd for present 
ends. 

But though not deaf, nor ol>stinate to 
find 340 

Error withoxit exeuso uixm tlie side 
Of them who strove against us, more 
delight 

Wo took, and let this freely be confessed, 
In iMiintiug to ourstdves the misc'iies 344 
C)f royal courts, and that volui)tuous life 
I Unfeeling, where tlie man who is of soul 
The meanest thrives the most; where 
dignity, 

True iHu-sonal dignity, abideth not; 

A light, a cruel, and vain world cut off 
From the nat\iral inlets of j\ist sentiment, 
Frwn lowly sympathy and chastening 

tnith: 35 * 

\\'here gcHnl and evil interchange their 

names, 

And thirst for blotxly spoils abroad is 
]>aire<l 

With vice at home. We addetl deiirest 
themes— 

Man and his noble nature, as it is 355 
The gift which God has placed within his 
j>ower, 

H is blind desires and steady faculties 
Capable of clear truth, tho one to break 
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liondage, the other to build liberty 
On firm foundations, making social life, 
Through knowledge spreading and im¬ 
perishable, 361 

As just in regulation, and as pure 
As individual in the wise and good. 

We summoned up the honourable deeds 
Of ancient Story, thoiiglit of each bright 
spot, 365 

That would be found in all recorded time, 
Of truth preserved and error passed 
awaj'; 

Of single spirits that catch the flame 
from Heaven, 

And how the multitudes of men will feed 
And fan each other; thought of sects, 
how keen 370 

They are to put the appropriate nature on, 
Triumphant over every obstacle 
Of custom, language, country, love, or 
hate, 

And what they do and suffer for their 
creed; 

How far they travel, and how long en¬ 
dure ; 375 

How quickly mighty Nations have been 
formed. 

From least beginnings; how, together 
locked 

B3' new opinions, scattered tribes have 
made 

One lx)dy, spreading wide as clouds in 
heaven. 

To aspirations then of our o\vn minds 380 
Did we appeal; and, finally, beheld 
A living confirmation of the whole 
Before us, in a people from the depth 
Of shameful imbecility uprisen. 

Fresh as the morning star. Elate we 
looked 385 

Upon their N-irtues ; saw, in rudest men. 
Self-sacrifice the firmest; generous love, 
And continence of mind, and sense of 
right. 

Uppermost in the midst of fiercest strife. 

Oh, sw^t it is, in academic groves, 390 
Or such retirement, Friend! as we have 
kno\vn 

In the green dales beside our Kotha’s 
stream. 


Greta, or Derwent, or some nameless rill, 
To ruminate, with interchange of talk. 

On rational liberty, and hope in man, 395 
Justice and i>eace. But far more sweet 
such toil— 

Toil, say I, for it leads to thoughts ab¬ 
struse— 

If nature then be standing on the brink 
Of some great trial, and we hear the voice 
Of one devoted,—one whom circumstance 
Hath called upon to embody his deep 
sense 

In action, give it outwardly a shape, 

And that of benediction, to the world. 
Then doubt is not, and truth is more 
than truth,— 

A hope it is, and a desire; a creed 405 
Of zeal, by an authority Divine 
Sanctioned, of danger, difficulty, or death. 
Such conversation, under Attic shades. 
Did Dion hold with Plato; ripened thus 
For a deliverer’s glorious task,—and such 
He, on that ministry already bound, 411 
Held with Eudemus and Timonides, 
Surrounded by adventurers in arms, 
When those two vessels with their daring 
freight. 

For the Sicilian Tyi’ant’s overthrow, 415 
Sailed from Zacynthus,—philosophic war, 
Led bj’ Philosophers. With harder fate, 
Though like ambition, such was he, O 
Friend ! 

Of whom I si>eak. So Beaupuy (let the 
name 

Stand near the worthiest of Antiquity) 
Fashioned his life; and many a long dis¬ 
course, 421 

With like persuasion honoured, we main¬ 
tained : 

He, on his part, accoutred for the worst. 
He perished fighting, in supreme com¬ 
mand. 

Upon the borders of the unhappy Loire\ 
For libertj', against deluded men, 426 

His fellow country-men; and yet most 
blessed 

In this, that he the fate of later times 


1 An error. Beaupuy died at Emmendlngeo, 
shot while in command of a division of the Army 
of the Rhine and the Moselle.—Er. 
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Lived not to see, nor what we now Indiold, 
Who have as ardent hearts as he had 
then h 430 

Along that very Loire, with festal mirth 
Resounding at all hours, and innocent yet 
Of civil slaughter, was our frequent walk ; 
Or in wide forests of continuous shade. 
Lofty and over arched, with open space 
Reneath the trees, clear footing many 
a mile— 436 

A solemn region. Oft amid those haunts. 
From earnest dialogues I slipped in 
thought. 

And let remembrance steal to other times. 
When o'er those int<*rwoven roots, moss- 
clad, 440 

And smooth as marble or a waveless sea, 
Some Hermit, from his cell forth-strayed, 
might pace 

In sylvan meditation undi8turl)e(l; 

As on the i)avement of a Gothic ehtircYi 
Walks a lone Monk, when service hath 
expired, 445 

In iK*ace and silence. But if e’er was 
heard,— 

Heard, though unseen,—a devious tra¬ 
veller. 

Retiring or approaching from afar 
With s|MH*<l and echoes loud of trampling 
h(K)f8 

From the hanl floor reverberated, then 450 
It was Angelica tlnindering thro\igh the 
woods 

Ui>on her palfrey, or that gentle maid 
Rrminiii, fugitive as fair ns she. 
Sometimes nietljought I saw a pair of 
kniglits 

.Toustvmderneath the trees, thatas in storm 
Rocked lugh above their heads; anon, 
the din 456 

Of l>>ist(TOU8 merriment, and music's roar, 
In stulden proclamation, burst from haunt 
Of Satyrs in some viewless glade, with 
dance 

Rejoicing o’er a female in the midst, 460 
A mortal l)eauty, their unhappy thrall. 

* For tlio fitor>’ of W’a. relations with Beanp\iy, 
‘ce/vf 6Vn(*rui Michel 2?m«puy,by MM. Georges 
Bussi^re nnd Kiiillo Legouis: Ciiap. II.—Ed. 


The width of those huge forests, untome 
A novel scene, did often in this way 
Master my fancy while I wandered on 
With that revered companion. And some¬ 
times— 465 

When to a convent in a meadow green, 

By a brook-side, we came, a roofless pile. 
And not by reverential touch of Time 
Dismantled, but by violence abrupt— 

In spite of those heart-bracing colloquies, 

In spite of real fervour, and of that 471 
Less genuine and wrought up within 
myself— 

I could not but bewail a wrong so harsh, 
And for the Matin-bell to sound no more 
Grieved, and the twilight taper, and the 
cross 475 

High on the topmost pinnacle, a sign 
(How welcome to the weary traveller’s 
eyes!) 

Of hospitality and peaceful rest. 

And when the partnerof those varic<l walks , 
Pointed upon occasion to the site 480 • 
Of Romoremtin, home of ancient kings, 

To tlm iini^erial edifice of Blois, 

Or to tliat rural c.astle, name now slipped 
From iny remembrance, wliere a lady 
lodged, 

By the first Francis wooed, and bound to 
him 485 

In chains of mutual i>assion, from the 
tower, 

As a tradition of the country tells, 
Practised to wmmuno with her n.>yal 
knight 

By cressets and love-l)eacons, intercourse 
’Twixt her high-seated residence and his 
Far off at Chamlx>rd on the plain beneath; 
Even here, though less than \nth the 
peaceful house 

Religious, ’mid thost' frequent monuments 
Of Kings, their vices and their better 
deeds, 

Imagination, potent to inflame 495 

At times with virtuous wrath and noble 
scorn, 

Did also often mitigate the force 
Of civic prejudice, the bigotry, 

So call it, of a youthful patriot's mind; 
And on these spots uHth many gleams 
I looked sfio 
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Of chivalrous delight. Yet not the less, 
Hatred of absolute rule, where will of one 
Is law for all, and of that barren pride 
In them who, by immunities unjust. 
Between the sovereign and the people 
stand, 505 

His helper and not theirs, laid stronger 
hold 

Daily upon me, mixed with pity too 
And love; for where hope is, there love 
will be 

For the abject multitude. And when w’e 
chanced 

One day to meet a hunger-bitten girl, 510 
Who crept along fitting her languid gait 
X'nto a heifer’s motion, by a cord 
Tied to her arm, and picking thus from 
the lane 

Its sustenance, while the girl wdth pallid 


And open punishment, if not the air 
Be free to breathe in, and the heart of 
man 540 

Dread nothing ? From this height I shall 
not stoop 

^o humbler matter that detained us oft 
In thought or conversation, public acts. 
And public persons, and emotions wrought 
Within the breast, as ever-varying wdnds 
Of record or rei)ort swept over us ; 546 

But I might here, instead, repeat a tale *, 
Told by my Patriot friend, of sad events, 
That prove to what low depth had struck 
the roots. 

How widely spread the boughs, of that 
old tree 550 

Which, as a deadly mischief, and a foul 
And black dishonour, France was wearj’ of. 


hands 514 

Was busy knitting in a heartless mood 
Of solitude, and at the sight my friend 
In agitation said, “’Tis against that 
That we are fighting,” I w'ith him be¬ 
lieved 

That a benignant spirit was abroad 
Which might not be withstood, that 
poverty 520 

Abject as this would in a little time 
Be found no more, that we should see the 
earth 

TJnthwarted in her wish to recompense 
The meek, the lowly, patient child of toil, 
All institutes for ever blotted out 525 

That legalised exclusion, empty pomp 
Abolished, sensual state and cruel power,. 
^^^lether by edict of the one or few; 

And finally, as sum and crown of all. 
Should see the people having a strong 

hand 53 ° 

In framing their o\vn laws; whence better 
days 

To all mankind. But, these thingrs set 
apart. 

Was not this single confidence enough 
To animate the mind that ever turned 
A thought to human welfare,—that, 
henceforth 535 

Captivity by mandate wthout law 
Should cease; and open accusation lead 
To sentence in the hearing of the w’orld. 


O, happy time of youthful lovers, (thus 
The story might begin,) oh, balmy time. 
In which a love-knot on a lady’s brow% 

Is fairer than the fairest star in Heaven ! 
So might—and wth that prelude did 
begin 557 

The record; and, in faithful verse, was 
given 

The doleful s^uel. 

But our little bark 

On a strong river boldly hath been 
launched; 560 

And from the driving current should we 
turn 

To loiter wilfully within a creek, 

Howe’er attractive, Fellow voyager ! 
Wouldst thou not chide? Yet deem not 
my pains lost: 

For Vaudracour and Julia (so were 
named 565 

The ill-fated pair) in that plain tale will 
draw 

Tears from the hearts of others, when 
their own 

Shall beat no more. Thou, also, there 
may’st read. 

At leisure, how the enamoured youth was 
driven, ' ■'i 569 

By public power abased, to fatal crime, 
Nature’s rebellion against monstrous law; 

J Vaudracour and Julia, p. 121 .—Ed. 
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How, between heart and heart* oppres- 
»i(>n thrust 

Her mandates, severing whom true love 
had joine<l, 

Harassing lx)tli; until he sank and 
pressed 

The couch his fate had made for him ; 
supine, 575 

Save when tl»e stings (.)f viperous remorse. 

Trying tlieir strength, enforced him to 
start up. 

Aghast and prayerlese. Into a deep wood 


He fled, to shun the haunts of hiunan 
kind; 

There dwelt, weakened in spirit more 
and more; 580 

Xor could the voice of Freedom, which 
through France 

Full speedily resounded, public hope. 

Or ix^rsonal memory of his ovna worst 
wrongs. 

Rouse him ; but, hidden in those gloomy 
shades, 584 

His days he wasted,—an imbecile mind. 


BOOK TENTH. 


RESIDENCE IN FKANCE.-(Co.\tinved). 


It was a beautiful and silent day 
That overspread the countenance of earth, 
Then fivding with unusual quietness,— 

.V day as beautiful as o’er was given 
To soothe regret, t!»o*»>gh doei>ening what 
it Hootlied, 5 

When by the gliding Loire I paused, and 
cast 

I'lHin his ricli domains,, vineyard and 
tilth. 

G reen ineailow-ground, and many-coloured 
wo<k1s, 

Again, and yet again, a farewell look ; 
Then from the (luiet of that scene i)assed 
on, 10 

Hound to tho fieix^e hletroiwlis. From 
his throne 

The King hn<l fallen, and that invatling 
host— 

Presumptuous cloud, on whoso black 
front was written 

The ttuider mercies of the dismal wind 
That bore it—on tho plains of Lilx'rty 15 
Had burst inuix-uous. Say in Indder 
words. 

They —who had come elate as eastern 
hunters 

Banded lnuieath the Great Mogul, when 
he 

Erewhilo went forth from Agm or Lahore, 
Rajalis and Omralis in his train, intent 20 
To <bnvo their prey enclosed wnthin a ring 


Wide as a province, but, the signal given, 
Before the point of the life-threatening 
spear 

Narrowing itself by moments—they, rash 
men, 

Had seen the anticipntc<l quarry turned 
Into avengers, from whoso wrath they 
fled ■ 2^ 

In terror. Disappointment and dismay 
Remained for all whoso fancies had run 
mid 

With evil e.xpectations; confidenc'O 29 
And perfect triumph for the better cause. 

The State, as if to stamp the final seal 
On her security, abd to tho world 
Show what she was, a high and fearless 
soul, 

Exulting in defiance, or heart-stung 
By slmrp resentment, or belike to taunt 
With spiteful gratitude the baffled 

League, Sf 

That had stirrcxl up her slackenii\g facul- 

ties 

To a now transition, when the King was 
crushed. 

Spared not tho empty throne, and in 
proud haste 

Assximetl tho body and venerable name 
Of a RepTiblic. I^iontablo crimes 41 
’Tis true^ had gone before this hour, dire 
work 
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Of massacre, in which the senseless sword 
Was prayed to as a judge; but these were 
past, 

Earth free from them for ever, as was 
thought,— 45 

Ephemeral monsters, to be seen but once ! 
Things that could only show themselves 
and die. 

Cheered with this hope, to Paris I 
returned, 

And ranged, with ardour heretofore un- 

fel^ 

The spacious city, and in progi*ess passed 
The prison where the unhappy Monarch 
lay, 51 

Associate with his children and his wife 
In bondage; and the palace, lately 
stormed 

With roar of cannon by a furious host. 54 
I crossed the square (an empty area then !) 
Of the Carrousel, where so late had lain 
The dead, upon the dying heaped, and 
gazed 

On this and other spots, as doth a man 58 
Upon a volume whose contents he kno>vs 
Are memorable, but from him locked up. 
Being written in a tongue he cannot read, 
So that he questions the mute leaves with 
pain, 

And half upbraids their silence. But 
that night 

I felt most deeply in what world I was. 
What ground I trod on, and what air I 
breathed. 65 

High was my room and lonely, near the 
roof 

Of a large mansion or hotel, a lodge 
That would have pleased me in more 
quiet times; 

Nor was it wholly wthout pleasure then. 
With unextinguished taper I kept 
watch, 70 

Beading at intervals; the fear gone by 
Pressed on me almost like a fear to come. ; 
I thought of those September massacres, 
Divided from me by one little month, 

Saw them and touched : the rest was con¬ 
jured up 75 

From tragic fictions or true history, 
Remembrances and dim admonishments. 


The horse is taught his manage, and no 
star 

Of wildest course hut treads back his own 
steps; 

For the spent hurricane the air pro¬ 
vides 80 

As fierce a successor ; the tide retreats 
But to return out of its hiding-place 
In the great deep; all things have second 
birth ; 

The earthquake is not sati5rfied at once; 
And in this way I wrought upon my¬ 
self, 85 

Until I seemed to hear a voice that cried, 
To the whole city, “sleep no more.” The 
trance . 

Fled with the voice to which it had given 
birth ; 

But vainly comments of a calmer mind 
Promised soft peace and sweet forgetful¬ 
ness. 90 

The place, all hushed and silent as it was. 
Appeared unfit for the repose of night. 
Defenceless as a wood where tigers roam. 

With early morning towards the Palace- 
walk 

Of Orleans eagerly I turned ; as yet 95 
The streets were still; not so those long 
Arcades; 

There, ’mid a peal of ill-matched sounds 
and cries, 

That greeted me on entering, I could 
hear 

Shrill voices from the hawkers in the 
throng, 

Bawling, “Denunciation of the Crimes 100 
Of Maximilian Robespierre the liand. 
Prompt as t;he voice, held forth a printed 
si>eech, 

The same that had been recently pro¬ 
nounced. 

When Robespierre, not ignorant for what 
mark 

Some words of indirect reproof had 

been *<^5 

Intended, rose in hardihood, and dared 
The man who had an ill surmise of him 
Tobringhischargeinopenness; whereat, 
When a dead pause ensued, and no one 
stirred, 
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Ill silence of all present, from his seat 110 
liouvet walked single through the avenue. 
And tcKik his station in the Tribune, say¬ 
ing, 

“I, HoWspierre, accuse thee!*’ Well is 
known 

The inglorioiLs issue of that charge, and 
how 

He, who had launched the startling thun- 
derlx)lt, 115 

The one liold man, whose voice the attack 
had sounded, 

^^’as left witliout a follower to discharge 
His iieiilouH duty, and retire lamenting 
That Heaven's liest aid is wasted ui>on 
men 

Who to tlicmselves are false. 

But these are things 120 
()f which I siieak, only as they were storm 
Or sunsliine to iny individual mind, 

No further. Let me then relate that 
now— 

In some sort st‘eing with my pro|K‘r eyes 
That Liberty, and Life, and Deatli would 

soon 125 

To tlie remotest ctirners of the land 
Lie in tlie arhitrement of those who ruUxl 
The capital City; what was struggled for. 
And by what combatants victory must be 
won ; 

The indecision on tlieir part whose aim 
iseemed liest, and the straightforwaixl 

path of tliose 131 

"Who in attack or in defence were strong 
Through their impiety—my inmost soul 
Was agitated ; yea, I could almost 
Have prayetl that throughout earth upon 
all men, 135 

By patient exercise of reuMin made 
^^'(^rtllJ' of lilau ty, all spirits filU*d 
With /.eal expanding in Truth's holy light, 
Tlie gift of tongues might fall, and jiower 
arrive 

Vrom the four (piarters of the winds to 
do 140 

Fur France, what without help she could 
not d(s 

A work of honour; think not that to this 
I added, work of safety : from all doubt 
Or trt'pidation for the end of things 
Far was I, far as angelsan* from guilt. 145 


Yet did I grieve, nor only grieved, but 
thought 

Of opi)osition and of remedies: 

An insignificant stranger and obscure. 

And one, moreover, little graced with 
power 

Of eloqvience even in my native speech. 

And all unfit for tumult or intrigue, 151 
Yet would I at tliis time with willing 
lieart 

Have undertaken for a cause so great 
Service however dangerous. I revolved, 
How much the destiny of Man had 
still 155 

Hung upon single ix'rsons; that there 
was, 

Transcendent to all local patrimony, 

One nature, as there is one sun in heaven; 
That objects, even as they aro great, 
thereby 

Do come within the roach of humblest 
eyes; i6o 

That Man is only weak through his mis¬ 
trust 

And want of hoi)e where evidence divine 
Broclaims to him that hope should be 
most sure; 

Nor did the inexperience of my youth 
Ihvclude conviction, that a spirit strong 
In ho|x', and trained to noble aspira¬ 
tions, 166 

A 8i)irit thoroughly faithful to itself. 

Is for Society's xum'asoning herd 
A domineering instinct, serves at once 
For way and guide, a fluent receptacle 1^ 
That gathere up each petty stnvggling rill 
And vein of water, glad to be rolled on 
In safe obedience; that a mind, whose 
rest 

Is where it ought to be, in self-restraint. 
In circumspection and simplicity, 175 
Falls rarely in entire discomfiture 
Below its aim, or meets with, from with* 
out, 

A treachery that foils it or defeats; 

And, lastly, if the means on human will, 
Frail human deiJendont should be* 
traj' *80 

Him who too boldly trusted them, I felt 
That 'mid the loud distractions of the 
worUi 
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A so\ ereign voice subsists mthiu the soul. 
Arbiter uudistui*bed of right and wrong. 

Of life and death, in majest3' severe 185 
Knjoining, as may best promote the aims 
Of truth and justice, either sacrifice, 

From whatsoever region of our cares 
Or our infirm affections Nature pleads, 
Earnest and blind, against the stem 
decree. 190 

On the other side, I called to mind 
those truths 

Tluit are the commonplaces of the 
schools— 

(A theme for boys, too hackneyed for 
their sires,) 

Yet, with a revelation’s liveliness. 

In all their comprehensive bearings known 
And Osible to philosophers of old, 196 
^len who, to business of the world un¬ 
trained. 

Lived in the shade; and to Harmodius 
kno^vn 

And his compeer Aristogiton, kno>vn 
To Brutus—that tyrannic power is weak. 
Hath neither gratitude, nor faith, nor 
love, 301 

Nor the support of good or evil men 
To trust in; that the godhead which is 
ours 

Can never utterly be charmed or stilled ; 
That nothing hath a natural right to last 
But equity and reason ; that all else 206 ; 
J^Ieets foes irreconcilable, and at best ' 
Lives only by variety of disease. 

Well might my \s’ishes be intense, my 
thoughts 

Strong and perturbed, not doubting at 
that time 210 

But that the virtue of one paramount 
mind 

Would have abashed those impious 
crests—have quelled 

Outrage and bloodj' power, and—in de¬ 
spite 

Of what the People long had been and 
were 

Through ignorance and false teaching, 
sadder proof 215 

Of immaturity, and—in the teeth 
Of desperate opposition from u-ithout— 
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Have cleared a passage for just govern¬ 
ment, 

And left a solid birthright to the State, 
Redeemed, according to example given 
By ancient lawgivers. 

In this frame of mind. 
Dragged bj' a chain of harsh necessity, 

So seemed it,—now I thankfullj’ acknow¬ 
ledge. 

Forced by the gracious providence of 
Heaven,— 

To England I returned, else (though 
assured 225 

That I both was and must be of small 
weight. 

No better than a landsman on the deck 
Of a ship struggling with a hideous storm) 
Doubtless, I should have then made 
common cause 

With some who perished ; haply perished 
too, 230 

A i)oor mistaken and bewildered offer¬ 
ing,— 

Should to tlie breast of Nature have gone 
back. 

With all my resolutions, all my hopes, 

A Poet only to myself, to men 
Useless, and even, beloved Friend! a 
soul 235 

To thee unknown! 

Twice had the trees let fall 

Their leaves, as often Winter had put on 
His hoary crown, since I had seen the 
surge 

Beat against Albion's shore, since ear of 
mine 

Had caught the accents of my native 
speech 240 

Upon our native country’s sacred ground. 
A patriot of the world, how could I glide 
Into communion with her sylvan shades, 
Erewhile my tuneful haunt? It pleased 
me more 

To abide in the great Citj% where I 

foimd , ^5 

The general air still busy with the stir 
Of that first memorable onset made 
By a strong levy of humanity 
Upon the traffickers in Negro blood ; 
Effort which, though defeated, had re¬ 
called 250 
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To notice old forgotten principles 
And through the nation spread a novel 
heat 

Of virt\ious feeling. For myself, I own 
That this j)articular strife had wanted 
power 

To rivet my affections; nor did now 255 
Its unsuccessful issue much excite 
My sorrow; for I brought with me the 
faith 

That, if France prospered, good men 
would not long 

Pay fruitless woi'ship to humanity. 

And this most rotten branch of human 
sliame, 260 

Object, so seeme<i it, of .snperfluo\is pains. 
Would fall together with its parent tree. 
What, then, were my emotions, when in 
arms 

Britain put forth her froel)orn strength 
in league, 

Oh, pity and shame! with those confede¬ 
rate Powers! 265 

Not in my single self alone I found. 

But in the minds of all ingenuo\is youth, 
Change and subversion from that hour. 
No shock 

Given to my moral nature had I known 
Down to tliat very moment; neither lapse 
Nor turn of sentiment that might l)e 
named 271 

A revolution, save at this one time; 

All else was progress on the self-same 
path 

On which, with a diversity of pace, 

I had lM“en travelling: this a stride at 
once 275 

Into another region. .\s a light 
And pliant harebell, swinging in the 
breeze 

On some grey roek~ita birthplace—st> 
had I 

Wantoiied, fjist rooted on the ancient 
tower 

Of iny l>clovi‘d country, wishing not 280 
A happier fortune than to wither there: 
Now was I from that plensant atntion torn 
And tossed abont in whirlwind. I re¬ 
joiced, 

Yea, afterwards—truth most painfiil to 
record !— 


Exulted, in the tri\imph of my soul, 285 
When Englishmen by thousands were 
o’erthroNvn, 

Left without glory on the field, or driven, 
Brave hearts! to shameful flight. It was 
a grief,— 

Grief call it not, 'twas anything but 
that, — 289 

A conflict of sensatious without name, 

Of wliich he only, who may love the sight 
Of a village steeple, as I do, can judge, 
When, in the congregation bending all 
To their great Father, prayers were offer¬ 
ed up, 

Or praises for our country’s victories; 

And, 'mid the simple worshippers, per¬ 
chance 296 

I only, like an uninvited guest 
Whom no one owned, sate silent, shall 
I add. 

Fed on the day of vengeance yet to come. 

Oh! much have they to account for, who 
could tear, 300 

By violence, at one decisive rent, 

From the best youth in England their 
dear pride. 

Their joy, in England; this, too, at a 
time 

In which worst losses easily might wear 
The best of names, when patriotic love 
I Did of itself in modesty give way, yA 

Like the Precursor when the Deity 
Is come Whoso harbinger ho was; a time 
In which apostasy frx>m ancient faith 
Seemed btit conversion to a higher creed; 
Withal a season dangerous and wiW, 311 

A time when sago Experience would have 
snatched 

Flowers out of any hetlge-row to compose 
A chaplet in contempt of his grey locks. 

When the proud fleet that bears the 
red-cross flag 3'5 

In that unworthy service \vas prepared 
To mingle, I l>eheld tho vessels lies 
A brootl of gallant creatures, on the deep; 
I saw them in their rest, a sojoiimer 
Through a whole month of calm and glassy 
days 3 ^ 

In that delightful island which protects 
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Their place of convocation—there I heard, 
Each evening, pacing by the still sea¬ 
shore, 

A monitory sound that never failed,— 
The sunset cannon. While the orb went 
down 325 

In the tranquillity of nature, came 
That voice, ill requiem ! seldom heard by 
me 

Without a spirit overcast by dark 
Imaginations, sense of woes to come. 
Sorrow for human kind, and pain of 
heart. 33 ° 

In France, the men, who, for their 
desperate ends. 

Had plucked up mercy by the roots, were 
glad 

Of this new enemy. Tyrants, strong 
before 

In wcked pleas, were strong as demons 
now; 

And thus, on every side beset with foes, 
The goaded land waxed mad; the crimes 
of few 33 ^ 

Spread into madness of the many ; blasts 
From hell came sanctified like airs from 
heaven. 

The sternness of the just, the faith of 
those 

Who doubted not that Providence had 
times 340 

Of vengeful retribution, theirs who 

throned 

The human Understanding paramount 
And made of that their God, the hopes 
of men 

Who were content to barter short-lived 
pangs 

For a paradise of ages, the blind rage 345 
Of insolent tempers, the light vanity 
Of intermeddlers, steady purposes 
Of the suspicious, slips of the indiscreet. 
And all the accidents of life were pressed 
Into one service, busy with one work. 350 
The Senate stood aghast, her prudence 
quenched. 

Her wisdom stifled, and her justice scared. 
Her frenzy only active to extol 
Past outrages, and shape the way for new, 
Which no one dared to oppose or mitigate. 


Domestic carnage now filled the whole 
j-ear 356 

\Vith feast-days; old men from tlie 
chimney-nook, 

The maiden from the bosom of her love. 
The mother from the cradle of her babe. 
The warrior from the field—all perished, 
all— 360 

Friends, enemies, of all parties, ages, 
ranks. 

Head after head, and never heads enough 
For those that bade them fall. Tliey 
found their joy. 

They made it proudly, eager as a child, 
(If like desires of innocent little ones 365 
^lay uTth such heinous appetites be com¬ 
pared), 

Pleased in some open field to exercise 
A toy tliat mimics with revolving wings 
The motion of a wind-mill; though the air 
Do of itself blow fresh, and make the 
vanes 370 

Spin in his eyesight, that contents him 
not, 

But, with the plaything at arm’s length, 
he sets 

His front against the blast, and runs 
amain. 

That it may whirl the faster. 

Amid the depth 
Of those enormities, even thinking minds 
Forgot, at seasons, whence they had their 

being; 37 ^ 

Forgot that such a sound was ever heard 
As Liberty upon earth: yet all beneath 
Her innocent authority was wrought, 

Nor could have been, without her blessed 
name. 3 ^ 

The illustrious wife of Roland, in the 
hour 

Of her composure, felt that agony. 

And gave it vent in her last words. O 
Friend ! 

It was a lamentable time for man. 
Whether a hope had e’er been his or not; 
A woeful time for them whose hopes 

surWved 3 ®^ 

The shock; most woeful for those few 
who still 

Were flattered, and had trust in human 
kind: 
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They had the deepest feeling of the grief. 
Meanuhile the Invaders fared as tl»ey 
fleserved: 390 

Tiif Herculean Commonwealth had put 
forth her arms, 

And tlirottled with an infant godhead's 
iniglit 

Tlie .^nakes about her cravlle; that was 
well. 

And as it slio\dd )>*:; yet no cure for them 
^\'hose souls were sick witli pain of what 
w ould bo 395 

Hereafter brought in charge against man¬ 
kind. 

Most melancholy at that time, O Friend! 
Were my day-thoughts,—my nights were 
miserable; 

Tljrough months, through years, long after 
the last l>eat 

Of tiiose atrocities, the hour of sleep 400 
To me came rarely charged with natural 
gifts, 

yucli ghastly visions ha<l I of despair 
And tyranny, and imi>lements of death ; 
And iimcxent victims sinking under fear, 
And momentary hope, and worn-out 
prayer, 405 

Each in liis separate cell, or penned in 
( rowds 

l\»r .sacrifice, and struggling with fond 
mirth 

Ami levity in dungeons where the dust 
Was laid with tears. Tlien suddenly the 
scene 

Changed, and t)je unbroken dream en¬ 
tangled mo 410 

In long orations, which I strove to plead 
Hefoiv unjust tribunals—with a voice 
Ijal>ouring, a brain confounded,and asense, 
Deatli-like, of treacherous desertion, felt 
III the last place of refuge—my own soul. 

When I began in youth’s delightful 
prime 416 

Ti* yield myself to Nature, when that 
strong 

And holy jiassion overcame mo first, 

Nor day nor night, evening or morn, Nvas 
free 

Fix>m its o]ipressioii. But, O I’ower 
5 :>upremc! 4 ^ 


Without Whose call this world would 
cease to breathe. 

Who from the Fountain of Thy grace dost 
fill 

The veins that branch through every 
frame of life. 

Making man what he is, creature divine, 

In single or in social eminence, 425 

AlK)ve the rest raised infinite ascents 
When reason that enables him to be 
Is not seipiestered—wliat a change is 
liere! 

How different ritual for this after-worship. 
What countenance to promote this second 
love! 430 

The first was service paid to things which 
lie 

Guanled within the bosom of Thy will. 
Therefore to serve was high beatitude; 
Tumult was therefore gladness, and the 
fear 

Ennobling, venerable; sleep secure, 435 
And waking thoughts more rich than 
happiest dreams. 

But os the ancient Prophets, borne 
aloft 

In vision, yet constrained by natural laws 
With them to take a troubled human 
heart, 

Wanted not consolations, nor a creed 440 
Of reconcilement, then when they de- 
nouncetl. 

On towns and cities, wallowing in the 
abyss 

Of their offences, punishment to come; 

Or saw, like other men, with bodily eyes, 
Before them, in some desolatcxl place, 445 
The wrath consummate and the threat 
fulfilled; 

So, with devoxit humility be it said. 

So, did a |X)rtion of that spirit fall 
On mo uplifted from the vantage-ground 
Of pity and sorrow to a state of l>oing 
That through the time's exceeding fierce¬ 
ness saw 451 

Glim])ses of retribution, terrible, 

And in the order of sublime behests: 

But, even if that were not, amid the aw© 
Of unintelligible chastisement, 455 

Not only acquiesceiwes of faith 
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Survived, but daring sympathies with 
power, 

^lotions not treacherous or profane, else 
why 

Within the folds of no ungentle breast 
Their dread vibration to this hour pro¬ 
longed ? 460 

Wild blasts of music thus could find their 
way 

Into the midst of turbulent events ; 

80 that worst tempests might be listened 
to. 

Then was the truth received into my 
heart, 

Tliat, under heaviest sorrow earth can 
bring, 465 

If from the affliction somewhere do not 
grow 

Honour which could not else have been, 
a faith, 

An elevation, and a sanctity, 

If new strength be not given nor old 
restored, 

The blame is ours, not Nature's. When 
a taunt 47 ° 

Was taken up by scoffers in their pride, 
Saying, “Behold the harvest that we reap 
From popular government and equality,” 
I clearly saw that neither these nor aught 
Of wild belief engrafted on their names 
By false philosophy had caused the woe, 
But a terrific i*eservoir of guilt 
And ignorance filled up from age to age. 
That could no longer hold its loathsome 
charge. 

But burst and spread in deluge through 
the land. 480 

And as the desert hath green spots, the 
sea 

Small islands scattered amid stormy 
waves. 

So that disastrous period did not want 
Bright sprinklings of all human excellence. 
To which the silver wands of saints in 
Heaven 485 

Might point ^vith rapturous joy. Yet not 
the less, 

For those examples, in no age surpassed. 
Of fortitude and energy and love. 

And human nature faithful to herself 
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Under worst trials, was I driven to think 
Of the glad times when first I traversed 
France 491 

A youthful pilgrim ; above all reviewed 
That eventide, when under windows bnght 
With happy faces and with garlands hung, 
And through a rainbow-arch that spannerl 
the street, 495 

Triumphal pomp for liberty confirmed, 

I paced, a dear companion at my side. 
The to^^^l of Arras, whence with pi'omise 
high 

Issued, on delegation to sustain 
Humanity and right, that Robespierre, 500 
He who thereafter, and in how short time! 
Wielded the sceptre of the Atheist crew. 
When the calamity spread far and wide— 
And this same city, that did then appear 
To outrun the rest in exultation, groaned 
Under the vengeance of her cruel son, 506 
As Lear reproached the winds—I could 
almost 

Have quarrelled with that blameless 
spectacle 

For lingering yet an image in m3’ niind 
To mock me under such a strange re¬ 
verse, 510 

O Friend ! few happier moments liave 
been mine 

Than that which told the downfall of this 
Tribe 

So dreaded, so abhorred. The day de¬ 
serves 

Aseparate record. Over the smooth sands 
Of Leven’s ample estuary lay 515 

My journey, and beneath a genial sun. 
With distant prospect among gleams of 
sky 

And clouds, and intermingling mountain- 
tops, 

In one inseparable glory clad. 

Creatures of one ethereal substance met 
In consistory, like a diadem 521 

Or crown of burning seraphs as they sit 
In the empyrean. Underneath that pomp 
Oclestial, lay unseen the pastoral vales 
Among whose happy fields I had grown 
up 525 

From childhood. On the fulgent spec¬ 
tacle. 
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Tliat neither passed away nor changed, ' Of a dilapidated structure, once 


I ga/ed 1 

Kiii'upt; but briglitest tilings are wont to 
draw I 

fciad opposites out of the inner heart. ' 

As even their pt'nsive influence drew frt>m 
mine, 530 

How could it otherwise? for not in vain 
That very morning had I tunied aside 
To seek the ground where, 'mid a throng 

of graves j 

An honoured teacher of my youth was , 

laitl, 

Aiid on the stone were graven by his ' 
desire 535 ^ 

Lines from thecliurcliyard elegy of Gray. 
This faithful guide, speaking fixun his 
death-bed, 

Added no farewell to liis imrting counsel, 
] 5 ut said to me, “My head will si>oii lie 
low; ” I 

And when I siw the turf tliat coveivd 
him, 540 

After tlie lapse of full eiglit yeai-s, tliose 

words 

^\'ith «mnd of voice and countenance of 
the Man, j 

Camu hack njmn me, so tliat some few > 
tears 

Fell from me in iny own desjiite. But 
now 

I thought, still traveling tliat widespread 

F>lain, 545 

^Vith tender pleasure of tlie verst'S graven 
UlK>n his tombstone, whisiiering to my¬ 
self : 

He loved the Poets and, if now alive. 
Would liave loved me, as one not desti¬ 
tute 

Of promise, nor l)olying tlie kind hojK* 
Tliat he had foruie<l, wlien I, at his com- 

maud, S 5 * 

Began to spin, with toil, my earliest 

songs. 

As I advanced, all that I saw or felt 
Was gentleness and i>eace. Vpon a sunUl 
And rocky island near, a fragment stood i 
(Itself like a sea i\K‘k) the low remains 556 
(With slielU encrusted, dark with brinj* 
weeds) 


A Romish chapel where the vested priest 
Said matins at the hour that suited those 
Who crossed the sands with ebb of 
morning tide. 561 

Not far from that still ruin all the 
plain 

Lay siKitted with a variegate<i crowd 
Of vehicles and travellers, horse and foot, 
Wading beiieatli the conduct of their 
guide 565 

In loase procession through the shallow 
stream 

Of inland waters; the great sea mean¬ 
while 

Heaved at safe distance, far retire<l I 
paustnl 

Longing for skill to paint a scene so 
liright 

And cheerful, hut the foremost of the 
hand 570 

As he ajiproached, no sidutation given 
In the familiar language of the day, 

Cried, “Rohospierre is dead!’’—nor was 
a doubt, 

After strict question, left w’ithin niy 
mind 

That he and his supporters all were 
fallen. 575 

Great was my trans\K)rt, deep my 
gratitude 

To cverhistiiig Justice, by this fiat 
Made manifest. “Come now, ye golden 
times,” 

Said I forth-pouring on those oi>en sands 
A hymn of triumph: “ns the morning 
comes 580 

Fixmi out the bosom of the night, come 
ye: 

Thus far our trust is verified; behold ! 
They who with clumsy desperation 
bixmght 

A river of Blooil, and preached that 
nothing else 

Could cleanse the Augean stable, by the 
might 5^5 

Of their own lielix'r have been swept 
away; 

Their madness stands declared and 
visiblo; 
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Elsewhere will safetj'^ now be sought, and 
earth 

Iklarch firmly towards righteousness and 
peace.”— 

Then schemes I framed more calmly, 
when and how 590 

The madding factions might be trau- 
quillised, 

And how through hardships manifold and 
long 

The glorious renovation would proceed. 

Thus interrupted by uneasy bui-sts 

Of exultation, I pursued my way 595 
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Along that very shore which I had 
skimmed 

In former days, when—spurring from the 
Vale 

Of Nightshade, and St. Mary's mouldering 
fane. 

And the stone abbot, after cii'cuit made 
In wantonness of heart, a joyous band 
Of schoolboys hastening to their distant 
home 601 

Along the margin of the moonlight sea— 
We beat with thundering hoofs the level 
sand. 


BOOK ELEVENTH. 

FRANCE.— (Concluded). 


From that time forth, Authority in 
France 

Put on a milder face; Terror had ceased, 
Yet everything was wanting that might 
give 

Courage to them who looked for good by 
light 

Of rational Experience, for the shoots 5 
And hopeful blossoms of a second spring: 
Yet, in me, confidence was unimpaired ; 
The Senate’s language, and the public acts 
And measures of the Government, though 
both 

Weak, and of heartless omen, had not 
power 10 

To daunt me; in the People was my 
trust. 

And in the virtues which mine eyes had 
seen. 

I knew that wound external could not 
take 

Life fi'om the young Republic; that new 
foes 

Would only follow, in the path of shame, 
Tlieir brethren, and her triumphs be in 
the end 16 

Great, imiversal, irresistible. 

This intuition led me to confound 
One victory mth another, higher far,— 
Triumphs of unambitious peace at home. 


iVnd noiseless fortitude. Beholding still 
Resistance strong as heretofore, I thought 
That what was in degree the same was 
likewise 

The same in quality,—that, as the worse 
Of the two si^irits then at strife remained 
Untired, the better, surely, would pre¬ 
serve 26 

The heart that first had roused him. 

Youth maintains. 

In all conditions of society, 

Communion more direct and intimate 
With Natui-e,—hence, ofttimes, with 
reason too— 3 *^ 

Than age or manhood, even. To Nature, 
then, 

Power had reverted: habit, custom, law. 
Had left an interregnum’s open space 
For her to move about in, uncontrolled. 
Hence could I see how Babel-like their 
task, 35 

Who, by the recent deluge stupefied, 

With their whole souls went culling from 
the day 

Its petty promises, to build a tower 
For their owm safety; laughed wdth my 
compeers 

At gravest heads, by enmity to France 
Distempered, till they found, in e^ery 
blast 4 ^ 
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Forof'd from the street-distnrhinK news¬ 


man's horn. 

For her Kr«’at cause record or prophecy 
Of \itter min. How mi^rht wo Mieve 
Tliat wisdom could, in any shape, come 
near 45 

Men olinKinK to delu.sions so insane? 

And thus, exix^rience proving that no few 
< )f our opinions ha<l Ijeen just, we took 
Like credit to ourselves where less was due, 
\nd thought that other notions w’ore as 
sound, 5 ® 

Yea, could not hut l>e right, l)ecause we 
saw 

That foolish m«-n f»pposed them. 

To a strain 

More animated T might here give way, 
And tell.si nee juvenileerrors are my theme, 
What in those days thnmgh Britain was 
performed 55 

To turn a/l judgments out of their right 
course; 

But this is passion over-near ourselves 
Reality too close and too intense. 

And intonnixed with something, in my 
mind. 

Of scorn and condemnation personal, 60 
That would profane the sanctity of verse. 
•t)ur Shepherds this say morelj', at that 
time 

Acted, or seemed at least to act, like men 
Thirsting to make tlie g\inrdian crook of 
law 

A tool of nmrder; they who niled the 
State,— 65 

Though with such awful proof lx?foro 
their eyes 

That he, who would sow death, reaps 
deatli, or worse. 

And can reap nothing l)etter,—clnld-like 
longwl 

Ttt imitate, not wise enough to avoid ; 

()r left (by mere timidity l>etrayed) 70 
The i>lain straight road, for one no better 
chasen 

Than if their wish had been ti> undermine 
Justice, and make an end of Lil)erty. 

But from these bitter truths I m\ist 
return 

To my own history. Tt hath been told 


I That I was led to take an eager part 76 
In arguments of civil polity, 

! Abruptly, and indeed before my time: 

. I had approached, like other youths, the 

I shield 

Of h\iman nature from the golden side. 

And wo\dd have fought, even to the 

' death, to attest 81 

The quality of the metal which I saw. 

What there is best in individual man, 

Of wise in passion, and sublime in power, 
Benevolent in small societies, 85 

And groat in large ones, I had oft re* 
volved, 

Felt deeply, but not thoroughly under¬ 
stood 

By reason: naj*, far from it; they were yet. 
As cause was given me afterwards to learn, 
Not proof against the inj\iries of the 
day; 90 

Lodged only at the sanctuary's door. 

Not safe wthin its bosom. Thus pre¬ 
pared, 

And with such general insight into evil, 
And of the bounds which sever it from 
gtHxl, 

.\s lKX)ks and common intercourse with 

life 95 

Must needs have given—to the inex¬ 
perienced mind, 

When the world travels in a beaten road, 
Guide faithful as is needed—I began 
To meditate with artiour on the nde 
And management of nations; what it is 
And o\ight to lx*; and strove to learn 
how far 

Their power or weakness, wealth or 
IKwerty, 

Their happiness or misery, dejx'nds 
U^xm their laws, and fashion of the State. 

O pleasant exercise of hoix' and joy'! 
For mighty were the auxiliars which then 
sttxxl 

Ujxui our side, us who were strong in 
love! 

Bliss was it in that dawn to lx> alive. 

But to be young was very Heaven 1 0 
times, 

* Sec iMxge 208,—En. 
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In which the mea^e, stale, forbidding 
ways no 

Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance ! 
■\Vhen Reason seemed the most to assert 
her rights 

When most intent on making of herself 
A prime enchantress—to assist the work. 
Which then was going forward in her 
name! ii6 

Not favoured spots alone, but the whole 
Earth, 

The beaut3* wore of promise—that which 
sets 

(As at some moments might not be un¬ 
felt 

Among the bowers of Paradise itself) 120 
The budding rose above the rose full 
blown. 

^^^lat temper at the prospect did not 
^vake 

To happiness unthought of? The inert 
Were roused, and lively natures rapt 
away! 

They who had fed their childhood upon 
dreams, 125 

The play-fellows of fancy, who had made 
All powers of swiftness, subtilty, and 
strength 

Their ministers,—who in lordl3’ wise had 
stirred 

Among the grandest objects of the sense. 
And dealt with whatsoever they found 
there 130 

As if they had within some lurking right 
To wield it;—they, too, who of gentle 
mood 

Had watched all gentle motions, and to 
these 

Had fitted their own thoughts, schemers 
more mild, 

And in the region of their peaceful 
selves;— 135 

Now was it that both found, the meek 
and lofty 

Did both find, helpers to their hearts’ 
desire, 

And stuff at hand, plastic as they could 
wish,— 

Were called upon to exercise their skill. 
Not in Utopia,—subterranean fields,— 
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Or some secreted island. Heaven knows 
where! 141 

But in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us,—the place where, in the end. 
We find our happiness, or not at all! 

Wh3' should I not confess that Earth 
was then 145 

To me, what an inheritance, new-fallen. 
Seems, when the first time visited, to one 
Who thither comes to find in it his home? 
He walks about and looks upon the spot 
With cordial transport, moulds it and 
remoulds, 150 

And is half pleased with things that aro 
amiss, 

’T\N"ill be such joy to see them disappear. 

An active partisan, I thus conv’oked 
From ever3' object pleasant circumstance 
To suit m3* ends; I moved among man¬ 
kind 155 

With genial feelings still predominant; 
When erring, erring on the better part. 
And in the kinder spirit; placable. 
Indulgent, as not uninformed that men 
See as they have been taught—Antiquity 
Gives rights to error; and aware, no less. 
That throwing off oppression must be 
work 

As well of License as of Liberty; 

And above all—for this was more than 
all— 164 

Not caring if the u*ind did now and then 
Blow keen upon an eminence that gave 
Prospect so large into futurity; 

In brief, a child of Nature, as at first, 
Diffusing only those affections wider 
That from the cradle had grown up ^nth 
me, 17c 

And losing, in no other way than light 
Is lost in light, the weak in the more 
strong. 

In the main outline, such it might be 
said 

Was my condition, till with open war 
Britain opposed the liberties of France. 
This threw me first out of the pale of 
love; *76 

Soured and corrupted, upwards to tl>e 
source. 
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My sentiments: was not, as hitherto, j 
A swallowinK np of lesstT thinps in tfreat. 
But change of them into their (contraries; 
And thus a way was oi>ened for mis¬ 
takes i8i 

And false conclusions in degree as gross 
In kind more dangerous. What hjul hcen 
a pride. 

Was now a shame; my likings and my 
loves 

Ran in new' channels leaving old ones 
dry; 185 

.And hence a Mow that, in maturcr age. 
Would hut have touched the judgment, 
struck more deep 

Into w'nsatiojis near the heart: mean¬ 
time. 

As from the tii^st, wild theories wen' 
afloat. 

To whose pretensions sedvdovisly urged, 

1 had Init lent a ('an*less ear, jissunsl 101 
That time was ready to set all things 
right, 

.And that the multitude, so hmg op¬ 
pressed. 

Would l)e oppressed no more. 

B»it when events 
Brought loss encouragement, and \into 
tlu'se JOf. 

The imimMliute pr(K)f of principles n(» 
more 

C(Mild Ih> entrusted, while the events 

theinsi'lvos 

Worn out in gre.atness stripixsl of 
novelty, 

Less occuj>ied the mind, and sentiments 
Could through my understanding's natural 
gnuvth xt> 

No longer keep their ground, hy faith 
maintaiiuHl 

Of inward consciousness and hoju' that 
laid 

Tier hand u]>on her ohji'ct—evidence 
Safer, of \iniversi\l application, s\U‘h 
As could not K* imiK'nched, was sought 
elsewhere. -05 

But) uow’, IvHcome oppresaors iit their 
turn, 

Frenchmen had changed a w’ar of self- 
di'fenco 


For one of conqmest, losing sight of all 
Which they had struggled for: up mounted 
now, 209 

Openly in the eye of earth and heaven, 

The scale of lil)erty. I read her doom. 

With anger vextxi, with disappointment 
sort*. 

But not dianinyed, nor taking to the 
shame 

Of a false prophet. While resentment 
rose 

Striving to hide, what nought could heal, 
the wound.s 215 

Of mortified presumption, I adhered 
More firmly to old tenets, and. to prove 
Their tenqx'r, strained them more; and 
thus, in heat 

Of contest, did opinions every day 
Grow ii\to consequence, till rmmd my 
mind 220 

They chmg, as if they woro its life, nay 
mon\ 

The very l>eing of the immortal soul. 

This was the time, when, all things 
tending fast 

To depravation, speculative schemes— 
That pnmiised to aUstract the hopes of 
Man 225 

Out of his feeling^ to bo fixed thence* 
forth 

For ever in a purer element— 

Found ready welcome. Tempting region 
that 

For Zeal to enter and refresh herself, 
Where passions had the prinlt^ to work, 
.And never hear the sound of their own 
names. 23* 

B\ih siH'aking more in charity, the dream 
Flattered the young, pleased with ex* 
treinos, nor least 

With that which makes our ReasonS 
naked st'lf 

The object of its fervo\;r. WTrat delight I 
1 low glorious! in self-knowledge and self* 
rule, 236 

To Kxik thro\igh all the frailties of the 
world. 

And, with a resohdo mastery shaking off 
Infirmities of nature, time, and place, 
Bxiild stx'ial u^wn personal Lil'erty, 240 
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Which, to the blind restraints of general 
laws 

Superior, magisterially adopts 
One guide, the light of circumstances, 
flashed 

Upon an indejjendent intellect. 

Thus expectation rose again ; thus hope. 
From her first ground expelled, grew 
proud once more. 246 

Oft, as my thoughts were turned to hu¬ 
man kind, 

I scorned indifference; but, inflamed with 
thirst 

Of a secure intelligence, and sick 249 
Of other longing, I pursued what seemed 
A more exalted nature ; wished that Man 
Should start out of his earthy, worm-like 
state, 

And spread abroad the wings of Liberty, 
Lord of himself, in undistuibed delight— 
A noble aspiration ! y€t I feel 255 

(Sustained by worthier as by wiser 
thoughts) 

The aspiration, nor shall ever cease 
To feel itbut return we to our course. 

Enough, ’tis true—could such a plea 
excuse 

Those aberrations—had the clamorous 
friends 260 

Of ancient Institutions said and done 
To bring disgrace upon their very names; 
Disgrace, of which, custom and written 
law, 

And sundry moral sentiments as props 
Or emanations of those institutes, 265 

Too justly bore a part. A veil had been 
Uplifted; why deceive ourselves? in sooth, 
’Twas even so; and sorrow for the man 
Who either had not eyes wherewth to 
see, 

Or, seeing, had forgotten ! A strong shock 
Was given to old opinions; all men’s 
minds 271 

Had felt its power, and mine was both let 
loose. 

Let loose and goaded. After what hath 
been 

Already said of patriotic love. 

Suffice it here to add, that, somewhat 
stern 27.5; 


In temperament, withal a happy man, 
And therefore bold to look on painful 
things, 

Fi’ee likeAvise of the world, and thence 
more bold, 

I summoned my best skill, and toiled, 
intent 

To anatomise the frame of social life ; 
Yea, the whole body of society 281 

Searched to its heart. Share with me. 
Friend ! the wish 

That some dramatic tale, endued with 
shapes 

Livelier, and flinging out less guarded 
words 

Than suit the w'ork we fashion, might set 
forth 285 

What then I learned, or think I leanied, 
of truth. 

And the errors into which I fell, betrayed 
By present objects, and by reasonings 
false 

From their beginnings, inasmuch as drawn 
Out of a heart that had been turned aside 
From Nature’s way by outward accidents. 
And which was thus confounded, more 
and more 

Misguided, and misguiding. So I fared, 
Draggingall precepts, judgments, maxims 
creeds 294 

Like culprits to the bar; calling the mind. 
Suspiciously, to establish in plain day 
Her titles and her honours; now l)eliev- 
ing. 

Now disbelieving; endlessly perplexed 
With impulse, motive, right and wrong, 
the ground 

Of obligation, what the rule and whence 
The sanction; till, demanding formal 
proofs 30^ 

And seeking it in everything, I lost 
All feeling of conviction, and, in fine. 

Sick, wearied out ^vith contrarieties, 304 
Yielded up moral questions in despair. 

This was the crisis of that strong disease. 
This the soul’s last and lowest ebb; I 
drooped, 

Deeming our bless^ reason of least use 
"Where wanted most: “The lordly at¬ 
tributes 309 
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Of will and clu.ice/' I bitterly exclaimed, 

*• \S'liat are tliey but a mcHrkery of a Being 
Who bath in no concerns of his a test 
Of good and evil; knows not what to fear 
()r liope for, what to covet or to shun ; 
And who, if tliose could be disceme<l. 

would yet 3‘5 

Be little i)rofited, would see,, and ask 
Wlnn-e is the obligation to enforce? 

And, to acknowledged law relxdlious, still. 
As selfisli passion urged, wo\dd act amiss; 
'I’lie duiH) of folly, or the .slave of crime." 


j She whisixTed still that brightness would 
return, ^5 

She. in the midst of all, preserved me still 
A Poet, made me seek beneath that name, 
And that alone, my office upon earth; 
And. lastly, as hereafter will be shown. 

If willing a\idience fail not. Nature’s self. 
By all varieties of human love 351 

Assisted, led me back tlirough opening 
day 

To tliose sweet counsels lietween head 
and heart 

Wlience grew that genuine knowledge, 


Depressed, bewildered thus, I did not 
walk 32 < 

Willi .scoffers, seeking light and gay re* 
\enge 

l-'ii>m indiscriminate laughter, nor sate 
down 

In reconcilement with an utter waste 
(»f intellect; .such sloth I could not lmx>k, 
l'l\>o well I loved, in that my .spring of 
life, 326 

I’idns-taking thoughts And truth, their 
dear reward) 

But tunied to jihstract science, and there 
sought 

^\■ork for tin* reasoning faculty enthroned 
Where the disturhances of space and 
time - 33 <^ 

\\'hether in mattei-s various proiwrlies 
liiliereut, or from human will and ixiwer 
1 »; rived—find noadmi.ssion. Then it was- 
'riianks to the bounteous Giver of all 

gO(Kl !— 

'lliat the l)elov»\l Sister in whoso sight 
Tliose days uawe parsed, now s|H'aking in 
a \dice 33 ^ 

{If sudden admonition—like a hiwk 
That did but f/w.< a lonely ixmd. and 
now 

i' seen, hcanl, felt, and caught at every 
turn, 

Cuiupanion never lost through many a 
h‘ague— 340 

Maintained for mo a saving intercourse 
Witli my true self: for, though Ixxlimmed 
au<l changed 

Much. JUS it seemed, I was no further 
changed 

'riiaii as ji clouded and a waning moon: 


fraught with peace. 

Which, through the later sinkings of this 
cause, 355 

Hath still upheld me, and upholds me now 
Tn the catastrophe (for so they dream. 

And nothing leas), when, finally to close 
And seM up all the gains of France, a 
Po|X? 

Ts summoned in to crown an Emperor— 
This last opprobrium, when we see a 
IXH)i)le, 36^ 

That once looked up in faith, as if to 
Heaven 

For manna, take a Icvsson from the dog 
Returning to his vomit; when the sun 
That rose in splendour, was alive, and 
moved 3^5 

In exultation with a living pomp 
Of clouds—his glory's natural retinue— 
Hath dropiHxl all functions by the gods 
Ix'stowod. 

•And. turned into a gewgaw, a machine. 
Sets like an Opera ]ihantom. 

Thus, O Friend! 
Through times of honour and through 
times of shame 37 * 

Descending, have I faithfully retraced 
The i>erturbations of a youthful mind 
XBider a long-lived storm of great events— 
A story destined for thy ear, who now. 
Among the fallen of nations, dost abide 
Where Etna, over hill and valley, casts 
His shadow stn'tching towards Syracuse, 
The city of Timoleon! Righteous Heawn! 
Hi>w aie the mighty prostrated! They 
fii'st, 3 ®° 

They first of all that breathe should ha>*e 
awaked 
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When the great voice was heard from out 
the tombs 

Of ancient heroes. If I suffered grief 
For ill-requited France, by many deemed 
A trifier only in her proudest day; 385 

Have been distressed to think of what 
she once 

Promised, now is; a far more sober cause 
Thine eyes must see of sorrow in a land, 
To the reanimating influence lost 
Of memory, to virtue lost and hope, 390 
Though ^vith the wreck of loftier years 
bestrewn. 

But indignation works where hope is 
not, 

And thou, O Friend! wilt be refreshed. 
There is 

One great society alone on earth: 

The noble Living and the noble Dead. 395 

Thine be such converse strong and sa¬ 
native, 

A ladder for thy spirit to reascend 
To health and joy and pure contented¬ 
ness; 

To me the grief confined, that thou art 
gone 

From this last spot of earth, where Free¬ 
dom now 400 

Stands single in her only sanctuary; 

A lonely wanderer art gone, by pain 
Compelled and sickness, at this latter day. 
This sorrowful reverse for all mankind. 

I feel for thee, must utter what I feel: 405 
The sympathies erewhile in part dis¬ 
charged. 

Gather afresh, and will have vent again: 
My own delights do scarcely seem to me 
My oNvn delights; the lordly Alps them¬ 
selves, 

Those rosy peaks, from which the Morn¬ 
ing looks 

Abroad on many nations, are no more 
For me that image of pure gladsomeness 
Which they were wont to be. Through 
kindred scenes, 

For purpose, at a time, how different! 
Thou tak’st thy way, carrying the heart 
and soul 415 

That Nature gives to Poets, now by 1 
thought ‘ 


Matured, and in the summer of their 
strength. 

Oh! wrap him in your shades, ye giant 
woods, 

On Etna’s side ; and thou, O flowery field 
Of Enna! is there not some nook of thine. 
From the first playtime of the infant 
world 421 

Kept sacred to restorative delight. 

When from afar invoked by anxious love? 

Child of the mountains, among she)}- 
herds reared. 

Ere yet familiar with the classic page, 423 
I learnt to dream of Sicily ; and lo. 

The gloom, that, but a moment past, was 
deepened 

At thy command, at her command gives 
way; 

A pleasant promise, wafted from her 
shores, 

Comes o’er my heart: in fancy I behold 
Her seas yet smiling, her once happy 
vales; 431 

Korean my tongue give utterance toa name 
Of note belonging to that honoured isle. 
Philosopher or Bard, Empedocles, 

Or Archimedes, pure abstracted soul! 435 
That doth not yield a solace to my grief: 
And, O Theocritus ^ so far have some 
Prevailed among the po^vers of heaven 
and earth, 

By their endo^vments, good or great, that 
they 

Have had, as thou reportest, miracles 
Wrought for them in old time: yea, not 
unmoved, 441 

When thinking on my own beloved friend, 

I hear thee tell how bees ^\'ith honey fed 
Divine Comates, by his impious lord 
Within a chest imprisoned; how they 
came 445 

Laden from bloominggroveor flowery field, 
And fed him there, alive, month after 
month, 

Because the goatherd, blessed man ! had 
lips 

Wet with the Muses’ nectar. 

Thus I soothe 


1 Tkeocrit. Idyll. viL V8.— Ed. 
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The i)eii»ive moments by this calm fire¬ 
side, 

And find a thousand bounteous images 
To cheer the thoughts of those 1 love, and 
mine. 

Our prayers have been accepted; thou 
\nlt stand 

On Etna s summit, alx)ve earth and sea. 
Triumphant, ^^^lming from the invaded 

heavens 455 

Tliuughts witliout bound, magnificent de¬ 
signs, 

Wortliy of poets who attuned their har|>s 
In wood or echoing cave, for discipline 
Of lieroes; or, in reverence to the gods. 


’Mid temples, served by sapient priests, 
and choirs 4 ^ 

Of virgins crowned with roses. Not iu 

vain 

Those temples, where they in their ruins 
yet 

Survive for inspiration, 2haU attract 
Thy sobtary steps: and on the brink 464 
Thou wilt recline of iiastoral Arethuse; 
Or. if that founUin be in truth no more, 
Then, near some other spring—which by 
the name 

Thou grntulatest, willingly deceived— 

I see thee linger a glad votary, 4 ^ 

And not a captive pining for his home. 


BOOK TWELFTH. 

IMAGINATION AND TASTE, HOAV IMPAIRED AND 

RESTORED. 


L(»m; time have human ignorance and 
guilt 

Detained us, on what spectacles of woe 

Compelled to look, and inwardly op- 
presse<l 

^\■itll sorrow, disap|)ointment, vexing 
thoughts, 

Confusion of the judgment, zeal decayed, 

And, lastly, utter loss of hope itself 6 

And tilings to hoiie for! Not with these 
Ix'gan 

Our song, and not with these our song 
must end,— 

Ve motitins of delight, that haunt the 
sides 

Of tile green hills; ye breezes and soft 
airs, 

■Whose subtle iutercxiurse with breathing 
flowers, 

Feelingly watched, might teach Man’s 
haughty race 

How without injury to take, to give 

Without offence; ye who, as if to show 

The wondrous influence of |x>wer gently 
used, *5 


Bend the complying hoods of lordly pines, 
And, with a touch, shift the stupendous 
clouds 

Through the whole compass of the sky; 
ye brooks, 

Muttering along the atones, a busy noise 
By day, a quiet sound in silent night; 2c 
Ye waves, that out of tlie great deep steU 
forth 

In a calm hour to kiss the jiobbly shore. 
Not mute, and then retire, fearing no 
storm; 

And you, ye groves, w’hoso ministry it is 
To interpose the covert of your shades, 3$ 
Even as a sleep, between the heart of man 
And outwartl troubles, between man him« 
self. 

Not stdtiotn, and his own uneasy heart: 
Oh! that I had a music and a voice 
Harmonious as your own, that I migm 

tell . . 3 ° 

What ye have done for me. The momiiMl 

shines, 

Nor hee<leth Man's pervei-senesa; Spring 
ivturns,— 
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I saw the Spring return, and could rejoice, 
In common with the children of her love. 
Piping on boughs, or sporting on fresh 
fields, 35 

Or boldly seeking pleasure nearer heaven 
On wing^ that navigate cerulean skies. 

So neither were complacency, nor peace, 
Kor tender yearnings, wanting for my 
good 

Through these distracted times; in Na¬ 
ture still 40 

Glorying, I found a counterpoise in her. 
Which, when the spirit of evil reached 
its height. 

Maintained for me a secret happiness. 

This narrative, my Friend! hath chiefly 
told 

Of intellectual power, fostering love, 45 
Dispensing truth, and, over men and 
things. 

Where reason yet might hesitate, diffusing 
Prophetic sympathies of genial faith : 

So was I favoured—such my happy lot— 
Until that natural graciousness of mind 
Gave way to overpressure from the times 
And their disastrous issues. What availed. 
When spells forbade the voyager to land, 
That fragrant notice of a pleasant shore 
Wafted, at intervals, from many a bower 
Of blissful gratitude and fearless love? 56 
Dare I avow that wish was mine to see. 
And hope that future times icovld surely 
see. 

The man to come, parted, as by a gulph, 
From him who had been; that I could no 
more 60 

Trust the elevation which had made me 
one 

With the great family that still survives 
To illuminate the abyss of ages past, 

Sage, warrior, patriot, hero; for it seemed 
That their best virtues were not free from 
taint 65 

Of something false and weak, that could 
not stand 

The open eye of Heason. Then I said, 

“ Go to the Poets, they will speak to thee 
^lore perfectly of purer creatures;—yet 
If reason be nobility in man, 70 

Can aught be more ignoble than the man 


WTiom they delight in, blinded as he is 
By prejudice, the miserable slave 
Of low ambition or distempered love?’^ 

In such strange passion, if I may once 
more 75 

Review the past, I warred against my ¬ 
self— 

A bigot to a new idolatry— 

Like a cowled monk who hath forsworn 
the world, 

ZealousL' laboured to cut off my heart 
From all the sources of her former 
strength; 8c 

And as, by simple waving of a wand, 

The ^\’izard instantaneously dissolves 
Palace or grove, even so could I unsoul 
As readily by syllogistic words 
Those mysteries of being which have 
made, 85 

And shall continue evermore to make, 

Of the whole human race one brother¬ 
hood. 

What wonder, then, if, to a mind so far 
Perverted, even the visible Universe 
Fell under the dominion of a taste 90 
Less spiritual, mth microscopic view 
Was scanned, as I had scanned the moral 
world ? 

O Soul of Nature ! excellent and fair! 
That didst rejoice with me, with whom I, 
too, 

Rejoiced through early youth, before the 
winds 95 

And roaring watei-s, and in lights and 
shades 

That marched and countermarched about 
the hills 

In glorious apparition. Powers on whom 
I daily waited, now all eye and now 99 
All ear; but never long without the heart 
Employed, and man’s unfolding intellect; 

O Soul of Nature ! that, by laws divine 
Sustained and governed, still dost over¬ 
flow 

With an impassioned life, what feeble 
ones 

Walk on tliis earth! how feeble have I 
been 105 
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When thou wert in thy sti-ength ! >«t>r 
this throuKh stroke 
Df liuman suffering, such as jvistities 
Heniissness and inaptitude of mind, 

Ihit tlirough presumption; even in plea¬ 
sure pleased 109 

Unworthily, disliking here, and there 
Inking ; hy r»ilesof mimic art transferred 
To things alK)Vo all art; but more,—for 

this 

Although a strong infection of the age. 
Was never much iny habit—giving way 
I’o a comparison of scene with scene, 115 
Bent overmuch on sui)erficial things 
Bainpering myself with meagre novelties 
Of colour and proj^rtion ; to the moods 
Of time and se:uson, to the moral {)Ower, 
T’he affections and the spirit of the place. 
Insensible. Nor only did the love i2i 
Of sitting thus in judgment internipt 
My deeper feelings hut another ca\ise. 
More subtle and less eiisily explained. 

That almost seems inherent in the crt‘a- 
turc, 125 

A twofold frame of Inxly and of mind. 

I siHjak in recollection of a time 
Wlien the InKlily eye, in every stage of life 
The most desiH»tic of t)ur sense's gainetl 
Such stiviigth in i/if jvs often lield my 
mind 130 

In absolute domluum. Gladly here, 
Kntering upon aKstruser argument, 

Ccadd I endeavour to unfold the moans 
Which Nature studitnisly employs to 
thwart 

Tliis tyranny, summons all the senses 
each 135 

To counteract the other, and themselves 
And makes them all,an<l the objects with 
whicli all 

Are conversant, aulwervient in their turn 
To the great ends (ff InlK*rty and Bower. 
Jhit leave we this: enougli that my 
delights 140 

(Such JUS they were) were sought insati¬ 
ably, 

^’ivid the transix>rt, vivid though not 
pi-ofound; 

I nunned from lull to hill, from rock to 
i\K*k, 

Still craving combinations of new forms 


New pleasure, wider empire for the sight, 
Proud of her own endowments and re¬ 
joiced 146 

To lay the inner faculties asleep. 

Amid the turns and countertums the 
strife 

And various trials of our complex being, 

As we grow up, such thraldom of that 
sense 150 

Seems h.ard to shun. And yet I knew a 
maid, 

A young enthusiast, who escaped these 
bonds; 

Her eye was not the mistress of lier 
heart; 

Far less did rules prescribed by passive 
taste. 

Or barren intermeddling subtleties, 155 
Perjdex her mind; but, wise as women 
are 

When genial circumstance hath fjvvoured 
them, 

She welcomed what was given, and craved 
no more; 

Whate'er the scene presented to her ^•^ew 
That was the best, to that she was attuned 
By her l)enign simplicity of life, 161 

And tlirough a |>erfect happiness of souh 
Whose variegated feelings were in this 
Sisters, that they were each some now 
delight. 

Birds in the Ixiwer, and lnml>s in the 
green field, 165 

Could they have known her, would have 
lovtnl; methought 

Her very pivsenee such a sweetness 
breathed. 

That flowers, and trees, and even the 
silent hills, 

And everything she looke<i on, should 
have had 

An intimation how she bore herself 170 
Towards them and to all creatures. God 
delights 

In such a being; for, her common 
thoughts 

Are piety, her life is gratitude, 

Kven like this maid, liefore I was called 
fortli U 4 

Fnmi the retirement of my native hills, 
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I loved whate’er I saw: nor lightly loved. 
But most intensely; never dreamt of 
aught 

More grand, more fair, more exquisitely 
framed 

Than those few nooks to which mj' happy 
feet 

"Were limited. I had not at that time 
Lived long enough, nor in the least sur¬ 
vived i8i 

The firet diviner influence of this world, 
As it appears to unaccustomed eyes. 
Worshipping then among the depth of 
things. 

As piety ordained ; could I submit 185 
To measured admiration, or to aught 
That should preclude humility and love? 

I felt, observed, and pondered; did not 
judge, 

Yea, never thought of judging; with the 
gift 

Of all this glory filled and satisfied. 190 
And afterwards, when through the gor¬ 
geous Alps 

Roaming, I carried with me the same 
heart: 

In truth, the degradation—howsoe’er 
Induced, effect, in whatsoe’er degree. 

Of custom that prepares a partial scale 
In which the little oft outweighs the 
great; 39^ 

Or any other cause that hath l^een 
named; 

Or lastly, aggravated by the times 
And their impassioned sounds, which 
well might make 199 

The milder minstrelsies of rural scenes 
Inaudible—was transient; I had knowm 
Too forcibly, too early in my life, 
Visitings of imaginative power 
For this to last: I shook the habit off 
Entirely and for ever, and again 205 
In Nature’s presence stood, as now I 
stand, 

A sensitive being, a creative soul. 

There are in our existence spots of 
time, 

That with distinct pre-eminence retain 
A renovating virtue, whence, depressed 
Bj* false opinion and contentious thought, 


Or aught of heavier or more deadly 
weight. 

In trivial occupations, and the round 
Of ordinary intercourse, our minds 214 
Are nourished and invisibly repaired ; 

A virtue, by which pleasure is enhanced, 
That penetrates, enables us to mount, 

; When high, more high, and lifts us up 
when fallen. 

This efficacious spirit chiefly lurks 
Among those passages of life that give 
Profoundest knowledge to what point, 
and how, 221 

The mind is lord and master—outward 
sense 

The obedient servant of her will. Such 
moments 

Are scattered everywhere, taking their 
date 

From our first childhood. I rememl>er 

well, 225 • 

That once, while yet my inexperienced 
hand 

Could scarcely hold a bridle, with proud 
hopes 

I mounted, and we journeyed towards 
the hills: 

An ancient servant of my fatheris house 
Was with me, my encourager and guide: 
We had not travelled long, ere some- 
mischance 231 

Disjoined me from my comrade; and, 
through fear 

Dismounting, doum the rough and stonj* 
moor 

I led my horse, and, stumbling on, at 
length 

Came to a bottom, where in former times 
A murderer had been hung in iron chains. 
The gibbet-mast had mouldered down, 
the bones 237 

And iron case were gone; but on the 
turf, 

Hard by, soon after that fell deed was 
^vrought, 

Some unknown hand had carved the 
murderer’s name. 240 

The monumental letters were inscribed 
In times long past; but still, from year 
to year. 

By superstition of the neighbourhood, 

B b 
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Else never canst receive. The days gone 
by 

Return upon me almost from the davNm 
Of life; the hiding-places of man s power 
Open ; I would approach them, but they 
close. 280 

I see by glimpses now; when age comes 
on, 

May scarcely see at all; and I would 
give. 

While yet we may. as far as words can 
give. 

Substance and life to what 1 feel, enshnn- 
; ing. 

! Such is my hope, the spirit of the Past 

: For future restoration.—Yet another 286 

Of these memorials:— 

One Christmas-time, 

On the glad eve of its dear holidays, 
Feverish, and tired, and restless, I went 
fortli 

Into the fields, impatient for the sight 
Of those led palfreys that should bear us 
homo; 

My brothers and myst'lf. There rose a 
crag, 


That from the meeting-point of two 


7^ 

The grass is cleared away, and to this 
hour 

The characters are fresh and visible: 245 
A casual glance had shown them, and 1 
fled. 

Faltering and faint and ignorant of the 
road: 

Then, rea.scending the bare common, saw 
A naked ik)oI that lay beneath the hills 
Tlie lx\acon on the summit, and, more 
near, 250 

A girl, who lK)re a pitcher on her head, 

And seemetl with difficult stops to force 
her way 

Against the blowing wind. It was, in 
truth, 

An ordinary sight; but I should need 
Colours and words that are unknown to 
man, 255 

To paint the visionary dreariness 
Which, while I looked all ro\ind for my 
lost guide. 

Invested moorland waste, and naked i>ool, 
'i'he i)eacon crowning the lone eminence, 
'J’he female and her garments vexe<l ami 
tossed 

]>y the 8tn)ng wind. When, in 
lu)urs 

Of early love, the loved one at my side, 

1 roamed, in daily presence of this scene, 
UlKin the naked ixmjI and dreary crags, 
And on tlie melancholy U'acon, fell 265 
A spirit of pU'asuro and youth’s golden 

gleam ; 

And think ye not with radiance more 
stiblime 

For these nunembrances, and for the 
power 

They had left Ixdund? So finding comes 
in aid 

Of feeling, and diversity of stnmgth 270 
Attends us, if but once we have been 
strong. 

Oh ! mystery of man. fi'om what a depth 
IVoceed thy honours. I am lost, but see 
In simple childhood something of the 
base 

On which thy greatness stands; but this 
I find. 275 

Tliat irom thyself it comes, that tliou 
must give, 


highways 

Ascending, overlooked them both, far 
stretched; 

Thither, \mcertain on which road to fix 
My ext>ectation, thither I repainni, 256 
Scout-like, and gaiiunl the summit; Hwas 
a day 

Tempestuous, dark, and wild, and on the 

T sate half-sheltered by a nakwl wall; 
VlK>n my right hand couched a single 
sheep, 

ITixm my left a blasted hawthorn stood ; 
With those companions at my side, I 
watched. 

Straining my eyes intensely, as the mist 
Gave intermitting pn^sixn't of the 
And plain Ixmeath. Eie wo to school 

ivturnod,— 3^5 

That dn'ary time,—ero we had been ten 

days , 

Sojourners in my fathers house, ho died, 
And I and my three brothers, orphans 
then. 
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Followed ma body to the grave. The 
event, 

With all the sorrow that it brought, 
appeared 310 

A chastisement; and when I called to 
mind 

That day so lately past, when from the 
crag 

I looked in such anxiety of hope; 

With trite reflections of morality, 314 

Yet m the deepest passion, I bowed low 
To God, Who thus corrected my desires ; 
And, afterwards, the wind and sleety rain, 
And all the business of the elements, 

The single sheep, and the one blasted tree, 
And the bleak music from that old stone 
wall, 320 

The noise of wood and water, and the 
mist 

That on the line of each of those two roads 


Advanced in such indisputable shapes ; 
All these were kindred spectacles and 
sounds 

To which I oft repaired, and thence 
would drink, ^25 

As at a fountain ; and on winter nights, 
DoNvn to this very time, when storm and 
rain 

Beat on my roof, or, haply, at noon-day. 
While in a grove I walk, whose lofty 
trees, 

Laden with summer’s thickest foliage, 
rock 330 

In a strong mnd, some working of the 
spirit. 

Some inward agitations thence are brought, 
Whate’er their office, whether to beguile 
Thoughts over busy in the course they 
took. 

Or animate an hour of vacant ease. 33^ 


BOOK THIRTEENTH. 


(MAGINATIOX AXD TASTE, HOW IMPAIRED AND 

RESTORED.— (Conclvded). 


Ei-.om Nature doth emotion come, and 

innods 

Of calmness e(jually are Nature s ^ift: 

This is her ghuy ; these two attriluUes 
Arc sister horns that constitute her 
strcngtln 

Hence Genius, l>orn to thrive by inter- 
cliange 5 

Of i)eace and excitation, finds in her 
His best and purest friend: from her 
receives 

Tluit energy fjy wliich he seeks tlie truth, 
Fri»m her that happy stillness i>f the 
mind 

Which fits iiim to receive it wlien \m- 
sought. 

Sucli Kmefit the humblest intellects 
Partake of, each in their degree: ’tismine 
To sjK'ak, what I myself have known and 
felt: 

Smooth task ! for words find easy way, 
insi)ired 

Ry gratitude, and confidence in truth, 15 
Long time in search of knowledge did I 
range 

The field vf human life, in heart and 
mind 

Renighte<l; but, the dawn beginning 
now 

To re-api)ear, ’twjis proved that not in 
vain 

T had been taught to rt'verence a Power 
That is the visible quality and shais? 21 
And imago of right ivason ; that matures 
Her pi\>cease3 by steadfast laws; gives 
birth 

To i»o impatient or fallacious hoiH*s, 

No heat of i>jussion or excessive zeal, 25 
No vain conceits; provokes to no quick 
turns 


Of self-applauding intellect; but trains 
To mwkness, and exalts by humble faith; 
Holds up befoi’e the mind intoxicate 29 
With present objects, and the busy dance 
Of things that pass away, a temperate show 
Of objects that eiuhire; and by this course 
Disix)ses her, when over-fondly set 
On throwing off incumbrauc'es, to seek 
In man, and in the frame of social life, 35 
Whate'er there is desirable and good 
Of kindivil permanence, unchanged in 
form 

And function, or, through strict vicissh 
tude 

Of life aiul death, revolving. Above all 
M'ove re established now those watchful 
thoughts 40 

Which, seeing little worthy or sublime 
In what the Historian’s pen so much do* 
lights 

To blazon—iK)wer and energy detached 
Fixnn moml purpose—early tutored mo 
To lot>k with feelings of fraternal love 45 
Upon the unassuming things that hold 
A silent station in this beauteous world. 

Thus nH>derated, thus coiniX)sed, I found 
Once inoix) in Man an object of delight. 

Of pure imagination, and of love; $<> 

And, lis the horizon of my mind enlarged, 
Again I took the intellectual eye 
For my instructor, studious more to see 
Givat truths, than touch and handle 
little ones. 

Knowledge was given accortlingly; 

trust 55 

Became more fimi in feelings that had 
stood 

Tlie test of such a trial; clearer far 
My sense of excellence—of right and 
wrong: 

Tile promise of the ^u'eseut time retired 
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Intoits true proportion; sanguine schemes, 
Ambitious projects, pleased me less; I 
sought 61 

For present good in life’s familiar face. 
And built thereon my hopes of good to 
come. 

With settling judgments now of what 
would last 

And what would disappear; prepared to 
find 65 

Presumption, folly, madness, in the men 
Who thrust themselves upon the passive 
world 

As Rulers of the world; to see in these. 
Even when the public welfare is their aim. 
Plans without thought, or built on theo¬ 
ries 70 

Vague and unsound ; and having brought 
the books 

Of modem statists to their proper test, 
Life, human life, with all its sacred claims 
Of sex and age, and heaven-descended 
rights, 

Jklortal, or those beyond the reach of 
death; 75 

And having thus discerned how dire a 
thing 

Is worshipped in that idol proudly named 
“The Wealth of Nations,” ichere alone 
that wealth 

Is lodged, and how increased; and haWng 
gained 

A more judicious knowledge of the worth 
And dignity of individual man, 8i 

No composition of the brain, but man 
Of whom we read, the man whom we be¬ 
hold 

With our own eyes—I could not but 
enquire— 

Not with less interest than heretofore, 85 
But greater, though in spirit more sub¬ 
dued— 

Why is this glorious creature to be found 
One only in ten thousand ? What one is. 
Why may not millions be? What bars 
are thrown 

By Nature in the way of such a hope ? 90 
Our animal appetites and daily wants, 
Are these obstructions insurmountable ? 

If not, then others vanish into air. 


110 


“ Inspect the basis of the social pile : 
Enquire,” said I, “how much of mental 
power 95 

And genuine virtue they possess who live 
By bodily toil, labour exceeding far 
Their due proportion, under all the weight 
Of that injustice which upon ourselves 
Ourselves entail.” Such estimate to frame 
I chiefly looked (what need to look 
beyond ?) loi 

Among the natural abodes of men. 

Fields with their rural works; recalled 
to mind 

My earliest notices; with these compared 
The observations made in later youth. 
And to that day continued.—For, the 
time 106 

Had never been when throes of mighty 
Nations 

And the world's tumult unto me could 
yield, 

How far soe'er transported and possessed. 
Full measure of content; but still I 
craved 110 

An intermingling of distinct regards 
And truths of individual sympathy 
Nearer ourselves. Such often might be 
gleaned 

From the great City, else it must have 
proved 

To me a heart-depressing wdldemess; 115 
But much was wanting: therefore did I 
turn 

To you, ye pathw’ays, and ye lonely roads; 
Sought you enriched with everything I 
prized, 

With human kindnesses and simple joys. 

Oh! next to one dear state of bliss, 
vouchsafed >20 

Alas ! to few in this untoward world, 

The bliss of w’^alking daily in life’s prime 
Through field or forest w-ith the maid we 

While yet our hearts are young, while yet 
we breathe 

Nothing but happiness, in some lone nook, 
Deep vale, or anywhere, the home of both. 
From which it would be misery to stir: 

Oh ! next to such enjoyment of our youth. 
In my esteem, next to such dear delight, 
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Was that of wandering on from day to 
day *30 

Wh*‘i »‘ I could meditate in peace, and cull 

Knowledge that step by step might lead 
me on 

To wisdom ; or, as liglUsome as a bird 

Wafted upon wind from distant lands, 

Sing notes of greeting to strange fields or 
groves '35 

Which lacked not voice to welcome me in 
ttirn: 

And. when that pheasant toil had ceased 
to pleiusr, 

Convei-se witii meti, where if we meet a 
face 

W'e almost meet a friend, on naked 
heaths 

Witlj long long ways Ix'fore, by cottage 
l>ench, 

Or n ell-spring \vhere the weary traveller 
rests. 


Who dt)th not love to folhnv with his eye 
The windings of a public way? tlie siglit, 
F.amiliar object as it is, bath wrought 
On my imagination since the morn 145 
Of eliiMlioo<l, when a disapiK'aring line. 
One daily pn*sent to mj’ eyes, that crtvss<‘d 
The naked summit of a far-olT hill 
lieyond the limits tliat my fi'Ct had tnxl. 
Was like an invitation into space 150 

lloundless, or guide into eternity. 

Yes something of the grande\u which 
invests 

The mariner who siils the roaring sea 
Tlirough storm and darkness, early in my 
mind 

Surrounded, t<K), the wanderers of the 
earth; i 53 

Orandeur as much, and loveliness far 
more. 

Awed Imve I l)e<'n by strolling Bedlam¬ 
ites ; 

From many other uncouth vagrants 
(passed 

In fear) Imve walked with q\ucker step; 
but why 

Take note of this? When 1 Ix'gan to 
enquire', 

To watch and question those I met, and 
si>eak 


Without reserve to them, the lonely roads 
Were open schools in which I daily read 
With most delight the passions of man¬ 
kind, 

Whetlier by words looks sighs or tears 
revealed; 

There saw into the depth of human souls 
Souls that api>ear to have no depth at all 
To careless eyes. And—now convinced 
at heart 

fl(»w little those formalities to which 
With overweening trust alone we give 
The name of Editcation, have to do 171 
Witli real feeling and j\ist sense; how vain 
A correspondence with the talking world 
Proves to the most; and called to make 
good search 

If nmn's estate, by doom of Nature yoked 
With toil, l>e therefore yoked with igno¬ 
rance ; * 7 ^ 

If virtue Ix' indeed so hard to rear, 

And intellectiial strength st> rare a boon— 
I prized such walks still more, for there 
1 found 

Ho^x' to my ho|x?, and to my pleasure 
IR'aco 

And steadiness and healing and repose 
To every angry i)aasion. There I heard, 
V'roin months of men obscure and lowly, 
truths 

Beplote with hono\ir; sounds in unistm 
With loftiest prx>mises of gtwd and fair. 


Then' aie who think that strong af- 
ftH'tion, love 

Known by whatever name, is falsely 
deemed 

A gift, to use a tonn which they would use. 
Of vulgar natmv; that its growth requires 
Kotin'inont leis\ire, language purified 
By manners studied and elalx^ratc; 19^ 

Timt whoso feels such passion in its 
strength 

^lust live within the very light and air 
Of courteous \isages refined by art. 

Tnic is it where oppression worse than 
death ' 9 - 

Salutes the Iwing at his birth, where grace 
Of culture hath boon utterly unknomv 
And poverty and labour in excess 
Fron\ day to day pre occupy the ground 
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Of the aflfections, and to Nature’s self 200 
Oppose a deeper nature; there, indeed, 
Love cannot be; nor does it thrive with 
ease 

Among the close and overcrowded haunts 
Of cities, where the human heart is sick, 
And the eye feeds it not, and cannot 
feed. 20" 

—Yes, in those wanderings deeply did 
I feel 

How we mislead each other; above all. 
How books mislead us, seeking their re¬ 
ward 

From judgments of the wealthy Few, 
who see 

By artificial lights; how they debase 210 
The iMany for the pleasure of those Few; 
Effeminately level down the truth 
To certain general notions, for the sake 
Of being undei-stood at once, or else 
Through n ant of better knowledge in the 


heads 


215 


That framed them; flattering self-conceit 
with words. 

That, while they most ambitiously set 
forth 

Extrinsic differences, the outward marks 
Whereby society has parted man 
From man. neglect the universal heart. 220 

Here, calling up to mind what then 
I saw, 

A youthful traveller, and see daily now 
In the familiar circuit of my home. 

Here might I pause, and bend in reve¬ 
rence 

To Nature, and the power of human 
minds, 225 

To men as they are men within them¬ 
selves. 

How oft high service is performed \v’ithin. 
When all the external man is rude in 
show, — 

Not like a temple rich wth pomp and 
gold. 

But a mere mountain-chapel, that protects 
Its simple worshippers from sun and 
shower. 231 

Of these, said I, shall be my song; of 
these. 

If future years mature me for the task, 


Will I record the praises, making verse 
Deal boldly with substantial things; in 
truth 235 

And sanctity of passion, speak of these. 
That justice may be done, obeisance paid 
Where it is due : thus liaply shall I teach. 
Inspire ; through unadulterated ears 
Pour rapture, tenderness, and hope,—my 
theme 240 

No other than the very heart of man, 

As found among the best of those who 
live— 

Not unexalted by religious faith. 

Nor uninformed by books, good books, 
though few— 

In Nature’s presence: thence may I 


select 


245 


Sorrow, that is not sorrow, but delight; 
And miserable love, that is not pain 
To hear of, for the glory that redounds 
Therefrom to human kind, and what we 
are. 

Be mine to follow with no timid step 250 
Where knowledge leads me: it shall be 
my pride 

That I have dared to tread this holy 
ground. 

Speaking no dream, but things oracular; 
Matter not lightly to be heard by those 
Who to the letter of the outward pro¬ 
mise 255 

Do read the invisible soul; by men adroit 
In speech, and for communion ^vith the 
world 

Accomplished ; minds whose faculties are 
then 

Most active when they are most eloquent. 
And elevated most when most admired. 
Men may be found of other mould than 
these, 261 

Who are their outi upholders, to them¬ 
selves 

Encouragement, and energy, and wll. 
Expressing liveliest thoughts in lively 
words 264 

As native passion dictates. Others, too, 
There are among the walks of homely life 
Still higher, men for contemplation 
framed. 

Shy, and unpractised in the strife of 
phrase; 
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Mef*k men, wliose very 'unila perhaps 
wouM sink 

lieneath tljein, summoned to such inter¬ 
course : 270 

Theirs is the language of the lieavens, the 
power, 

The tijougiit, the image, and the silent joy: 
Words are but \inder-agonts in their 
souls; 

When they are gnusping with their great¬ 
est strength, 

They do not breathe among them: this 
I speak 273 

In gr:ititu(le to God, Wlio feeds onr 
liearts 

Ft»rllis own service; knoweth, loveth us, 
When wo are unregarded by the world. 

Also, al>out this time did I receive 
Convictions still more strong than hereto¬ 
fore, 280 

Net only tliat tlie inner frame is gtK>d, 

And graciously ct)nuK)sed, but tiiat, no 
less, 

Nature for all conditions wants not 
l)ower 

To consecrate, if we iiavo eyes to see, 

Tlie outside of her creatures, and to 
lnvatljo 285 

Grandeur upon the very humblest face 
Of liuman life. I felt that the array 
Of act and <'ireumstance, and visible form. 
Is mainly to the plea.s\ire of tim mind 
What jaussimi makes tlicm; that mean¬ 
while the forms 290 

Of Nature have a pjussion in themselves 
That intermingles with tlioso works of 
man 

To which she summons him; although 
thi' works 

lie mean, have nothing lofty of their own; 
And that the Genius of the Poet hence 205 
^[ay boldly take his way among mankind 
Wherever Nature leads; that Im hatl» 
st<K»d 

By Nature’s side among the men of old, 
.:Vnd so shall stjxnd for ever. I)earest 
Friend ! 

If thou partake tlie animating faith 300 
Tliat Poets even as Prophets eaeli with 
each 


Connected in a mighty scheme of truth. 

Have each Ins own peculiar faculty. 

Heaven s gift, a sense that fits him to 
jHTceivo 

Objects unseen befors thou wilt not 

blame 3^5 

The Immblest of this band who dares to 

hoiM) 

That unto him hath also been vouchsafed 
An insight that in some sort lie possesses, 

A privilege whereby a work of his 
Proceeding from a source of untaught 
things, 3*0 

Creative and enduring, may become 
A power like one of Nature’s. To a hope 
Not less ambitious once among the wilds 
Of Sarum’s Plain, my youthful spirit was 
raise<l; 

There, as I ranged at will the pastoral 

downs 3*5 

Trackless and smooth, or paced the bare 
white roads 

Lengthening in solitude their dreary line, 
Time with his retinue of ages tlixl 
Backwards, nor checke<l his flight \mtil I 
saw 

Our dim ancestral Pivst in vision clear; 

8 aw multitudes of men, and, here and 
there, 32* 

A single Briton clothetl in wolf-skin vest, 
With shield and stone-axe, stride acitxss 
the wold; 

The voice of six'ars was heard, the rattling 
si)ear 

Shaken hy arms of mighty bone, in 
stivngth, 325 

Long nunildenHl, of liarbaric majesty. 

I called on Darkness—but lK*fore the word 
Was uttered, midnight dturkness seemetl 
to take 

All objw'ts from my sight; and lo ! again 
The Desert visible by dismal flames; 330 
It is the sacrificial altar, ftnl 
With living men—how deep the groans! 
the voice 

Of those that crowd the giant wicker 
thrills 

The monumental hillocks, and the vxunp 
Is for both worlds, the living and the dead. 
\t other moments—(for through that 
wide waste 33 ^ 
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Three summer days I roamed) where’er 
the Plain 

Was figured o’er with circles, lines, or 
mounds, 

That j'et survive, a work, as some divine, 
Shaped l>y the Druids, so to represent 
Their knowledge of the heavens, and 
image forth 341 

The constellations—gently was I charmed 
Into a waking dream, a reverie 
That, with believing eyes, where’er I 
turned, 

Beheld long-bearded teachers, ^vith white 
wands * 343 

Uplifted, pointing to the starry sky, 
Alternately, and plain below, while breath 
Of music swayed their motions, and the 
waste 

Rejoiced ^nth them and me in those 
sweet sounds. 

This for the past, and things that may 
be Wewed 350 

Or fancied in the obscurity of years 
From monumental hints: and thou, O 
Friend! 

Pleased with some unpremeditated strains 
That served those wanderings to Ijeguile, 
hast said < 


That then and tliere my mind had exer- 


cised 


355 


: Upon the \ ulgar forms of present things, 

I The actual world of our familiar days, 

; Yet higher power; had caught from them 
i a tone. 

An image, and a character, by books 
Not hitherto reflected. Call we this 360 
A partial judgment—and yet why? for 
then 

We were as strangers; and I may not 
speak 

Thus wrongfully of verse, however rude, 
hich on tliy young imagination, trained 
In the great City, broke like light from far. 
Moreover, each man’s Mind is to herself 
Witness and judge; and I remember well 
That in life’s every-day appearances 
I seemed about tliis time to gain clear siglit 
Of a neww'orld—aworld, too, that was fit 
To be transmitted, and to other eyes 371 
Made visible; as ruled by those fixed laws 
Whence spiritual dignity originates, 
Which do both give it being and maintain 
A balance, an ennobling interchange 375 
Of action from without and from within ; 
The excellence, pure function, and best 
power 

Both of the object seen, and eye that sees. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In one oi tnosc excursions (may they ne'er 
Fade from remembrance!) througii tlio 
Northern tr.'U’ts 

Of Cambria ranging with a youthful 
friend, 

I left Bethgelert’a huts at couching-time. 
And westward took my way, to see the 
sun 5 

Rise, from the top of Snowdon. To the 
door 

Of a rude cottage at the mountain's base 
We came, and roused the shepherd who 
attends 

The adventurous stranger's steps, a trusty 
guide; 

Then, cheered by short refreshment, sid- 
lied forth. lo 

It was a close, wann, breezeless summer 
niglit. 

Wan, dull, and glaring, with a dripping 
fog 

Low-hung and thick that covered all the 
sky; 

Rut, undisconraged, we l)egan to climb 
Tlie mountiiin-side. The mist soon girt 
us round, 15 

And, after ordinary travellers’ talk 
With our conductor, pensively we sank 
Kaeh into commerce with his private 
thoughts: 

Thus did wo breast the ascent, and by 
myself 

Was notliing either seen or heard that 
checked 20 

Those musings or diverted, save that once 
The shepherd’s lurcher, who, among the 
crags, 

Had to his joy unearthed a hedgehog, 
teased 


His coiled-up prey with barkings turbu* 
lent. 

This small a<lventure, for even such it 
seemed 25 

In that wild place and at the dead of 
night. 

Being over and forgotten, on we wound 
In silence as before. With forehead bent 
Earthward, as if in opposition set 
.\gainst an enemy, I panted up 30 

With eager pace, and no less eager 
thoughts. 

Thus might we wear a midnight hour 
away, 

Ascending at loose dist.ance each from 
each. 

And I, as chanced, the foremost of the 
band; 

When at my feet the ground appeared to 
brighten, 3^ 

And with a step or two seemed brighter 
still; 

Nor was time given to ask or learn the 
cause. 

For instantly a light upon the turf 
Fell like a flash, and lo! as I looked uix 
The Moon hung naked in a firmament 40 
Of azure without cloud, and at my feet 
Rested a silent sea of hoary mist, 

A hundred hills their dusky backs up- 
heaved 

All over this still ocean; and l)eyond, 
Fur,farlx'yond, thesolid vapours stretched, 
In headlands, tongues, and promontory 
shapes, 46 

Into the main Atlantic, that appeared 
To dwindle, and give up his majesty. 
Usurped upon far as the sight wmld reach. 
Not so the ethereal vault; encroachment 
none 50 
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Was there, nor loss; only the inferior stars 

Had disappeared, or shed a fainter light 

In the clear presence of the full-orbed 
Moon, 

Who, from her sovereign elevation, gazed 

Upon the billowy ocean, as it lay 55 

All meek and silent, save that through a 
rift— 

Mot distant from the shore whereon we 
stood, 

A fixed, abysmal, gloomy, breathing- 
pkice— 

Mounted the roar of waters, torrents, 
streams 

Innumerable, roaring with one voice ! 60 

Heard over earth and sea, and, in that 
hour, 

For so it seemed, felt by the starry 
heavens. 


When into air had partially dissolved 
That vision, given to spirits of the night 
And three chance human wanderers, in 
calm thought 65 

Reflected, it appeared to me the type 
Of a majestic intellect, its acts 
And its possessions, what it has and 
craves. 

What in itself it is, and would become. 
There I beheld the emblem of a mind 70 
That feeds up>on infinity, that broods 
Over the dark abyss, intent to hear 
Its voices issuing forth to silent light 
In one continuous stream; a mind sus¬ 
tained 

By recognitions of transcendent power. 

In sense conducting to ideal form, 76 
In soul of more than mortal priWlege. 

One function, above all, of such a mind 
Had Nature shadowed there, bj' putting 
forth, 

’Mid circumstances awful and sublime, 80 
That mutual domination which she loves 
To exert upon the face of outward things, 
So moulded, joined, abstracted, so en¬ 
dowed 

With interchangeable supremacy, 

That men, least sensitive, see, hear, per¬ 
ceive, 85 

And cannot choose but feel. The power, 
which all 
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Acknowledge when tlnis moved, which 
Nature thus 

To bodily sense exhibits, is the express 
Resemblance of that glorious faculty 
That higher minds bear with them aa 
their own. ^ 

This is the very spirit in which they deal 
W^ith the whole compass of the universe : 
They from their native selves can send 
abroad 

Kindred mutations; for themselves create 
A like existence; and, whene'er it dawns 
Created for them, catch it, or are caught 
By its inevitable mastery. 

Like angels stopped upon the wing by 
sound 

Of liarmony from Heaven’s remotest 
spheres. 

Them the enduring and the transient 
both jQQ 

Serve to exalt; they build up greatest 
things 

From least suggestions; ever on the 
watch. 

Willing to work and to be uTought upon. 
They need not extraordinary calls 
To rouse them; in a world of life they 
live, 105 

By sensible impressions not enthralled. 

But by their quickening impulse made 
more prompt 

To hold fit converse with the spiritual 
world. 

And with the generations of mankind 
Spread over time, past, present, and to 
come, no 

Age after age, till Time shall be no more. 
Such minds are truly from the Deity, 

For they are Powers; and hence the 
highest bliss 

That flesh can know is theirs—the con¬ 
sciousness 

Of Whom they are, habitually infused 
Through every image and through every 
thought, 116 

And all affections by communion raisetl 
From earth to heaven, from human to 
divine; 

Hence endless occupation for the Soul, 
Whether discursive or intuitive; 120 

Hence cheerfulness for acts of daily life. 
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Emotions which best foresight need not 
fear, 

Most worthy tlien of trust when most 
intense. 

H<.*nce. amid ills that vex and wrongs 
tliat crush 

Our hearts-if here the words of Holy 
Writ 125 

May witli fit reverence be applied—that 
peace 

Which passeth understanding, that repose 

In moral judgments winch from this pure 
s(mrce 

Must come, or will by man be sought in 
vain. 


Oh ! who is he that hath his whole life 
long *30 

rreserved, enlargetl, this freedom in him¬ 
self ? 

Tor this alone is genuine lil)erty: 

\\’hwre is the favoured being who hath 
held 

Thrvt course \mchecked, unerring, and un¬ 
tired, 

In one i)erj)etual progress smooth and 
i)right?— >35 

A huinhler destiny have we retrace<l. 

And told of laiwe and hesitating choi(‘e. 
And l>aekward wanderings along thonry 
ways: 

Yet —compassed round by mountain soli- 
tudes, 

Within whose stdemu temple T received 
My earliest visitations careless then i.jt 
Of what w.os given me; and which now I 
range, 

A meditative, oft a stdTering, man— 

Do I declare —in accents which, fixun 
truth 

Deriving cheerful confidence, shall hlend 
Their modulation with these vcxal 
sti-eams— 146 

That, whatsoever falls my better mind, 
Devolving with the accidents of life. 

May have austaiiusl, that, howsoe’er mis¬ 
led, 

Never did I, in quest of right and wnn\g, 
TumiH.'r with conscience from a private 
aim; > 5 ^ 

Nor u JUS in any jiublic hope the dui)e 


Of selfish passions; nor did ever jdeld 
Wilfully to mean cares or low pursuits, 

But shrunk with apprehensive jealousy 
From every combination which might aid 
The tendency, too potent in itself. 

Of use and custom to lx>w down the soul 
Under a growing weight of vulgar sense, 
And sul>stitute a universe of death 160 
For that which moves unth light and life 
informed. 

Actual, divine, and true. To fear and love, 
To love as prime and chief, foi*thero fear 
ends 

Be this aseril)ed : to early intercourse. 

In presence of sublime or beautiful forms, 
With the adverse principles of pain and 

joy— 

Kvil as one is rashly named by men 
W 1 k> know not what they speak. By love 

sulwists 

All lasting grandeur, by pervading love; 
That gone, we are as dust.—Behold the 
fields >70 

In balmy spring-time full of rising flowers 
And joyous creatures; see that i>air, the 
hvmb 

And the lamb's mother, and their tender 


ways 

J5hiiU touch thoo to the heart; thou call- 
est this love, 

.Vud not inaptly so, for love it is, 175 

Far as it canios thee. In some green 
bower 

Rest, and l>o not alone, but have thou there 

Tl»e One who is thy choice of all the 
u’orld; 

Theiv linger, listening, gaxing, with de¬ 
light 

Iinj>assione<.l, but delight how pitiable! 

ITidess this love by a still higher love i8i 

Be hallowoil, love that breathes not with¬ 
out awe; 

Love that adores, b\it on the knees of 
prayer, 

By heaven inspired; that frees from 
chains the svnil, 

Lifted, in union with the purest, bffit, 185 

Of earth-born jiassions, on tho >vinga of 
praise • 

Bearing a tribute to tho Almightys 
Thi\>ne. 
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This spiritual Love acts not nor can 
exist 

Without Imagination, which, in truth. 

Is but another name for absolute power 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind. 
And Reason in her most exalted mood. 
This faculty hath been the feeding source 
Of our long labour: we have traced the 
stream 

From the blind cavern whence is faintly 
heard 

Its natal murmur; followed it to light 
And open day; accompanied its course 
Among the ways of Nature, for a time 
Lost sight of it bewildered and engulphed; 
Then given it greeting as it rose once 
more 200 

In strength, reflecting from its placid 
breast 

The works of man and face of human life; 
And lastlj% from its progress have we 
drawn 

Faith in life endless, the sustaining 
thought 

Of human Being, Eternity, and God. 205 


Imagination having been our theme. 

So also hath that intellectual Love, ’ 
For they are each in each, and cannot 
stand 

Dividually.—Here must thou be, O Man ! 
Power to thyself; no Helper hast thou 
here; 210 

Here keepest thou in singleness thy state: 
No other can divide mth thee this work : 
No secondary hand can interv’ene 
To fashion this ability; ’tis thine. 

The prime and vital principle is thine 215 
In the recesses of thy nature, far 
From any reach of outward fellowship, 
Else is not thine at all. But joy to him, 
Oh, joy to him who here hath sown, hath 
laid 

Here, the foundation of his future years ! 
For all that friendship, all that love can 
do, 221 

All that a darling countenance can look • 
Or dear voice utter, to complete the man, 
Perfect him, made imperfect in himself, 
All shall be his: and he whose soul hath 


risen 


22 


Up to the height of feeling intellect 
Shall want no humbler tenderness; his 
heart 

Be tender as a nursing mother’s heart; 

Of female softness shall his life be full. 

Of humble cares and delicate desires, 230 
Mild interests and gentlest sj'mpathies. 

Cliild of my parents! Sister of my soul! 
Thanks in sincerest verse have been else¬ 
where 

Poured out for all the early tenderness 
Which I from thee imbibed: and ’tis 
most true 235 

That later seasons owed to thee no less; 
For, spite of thy sweet influence and the 
touch 

Of kindred hands that opened out the 
springs 

Of genial thought in chiJdl^od, and in spite 
Of all that unassisted I had marked 240 
In life or nature of those charms minute 
That win their way into the heart by 
stealth. 

Still (to the very going-out of youth) 

I too exclusively esteemed that love. 

And sought that beauty, which, as Milton 
sings, 245 

Hath terror in it. Thou didst soften doNvn 
This over-sternness; but for thee, dear 
Friend! 

My soul, too recldess of mild grace, had 
stood 

In her original self too confident. 

Retained too long a countenance severe; 

A rock with torrents roaring, Avith the 
clouds 251 

Familiar, and a favourite of the stars: 

But thou didst plant its crevices with 
flowers, 

Hang it unth shrubs that twinkle in the 
breeze. 

And teach the little birds to build their 
nests 255 

And warble in its chambers. At a time 
When Nature, destined to remain so long 
Foremost in my affections, had fallen back 
Into a second place, pleased to become 
A handmaid to a nobler than herself, 260 
When every day brought with it some 
new sense 
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Of exquisite regard for common things 
And all tlie earth was budding witli these 

gifts 

Of mure retinod humanity, thy breath, 

1 tear »Sister ! was a kind of gentler spring 
'riiat wont iwfore my steps. Thereafter 
came 266 

One whom with thee friendship had early 
paired ; 

81 ie came, no more a phantom to adorn 
A moment, but an inmate of the heart. 
And yet a spirit, there for me enshrined 
To penetrate the lofty and the low; 271 

Even as om* essence of iKTvading light 
Shines, in the brightest of ten thousand 
.stai-s, 

And, the meek worm that feeds lier lonely 
lamp 

Couched in the dewy gniss. 

• With such a theme, 
Coleridge 1 with this my argument, of 
thee 276 

Shall I l>e silent? O capacious Soul! 
Placed on this eartli to love and under¬ 
stand. 

And from thy presence shed the light of 
love. 

Shall I 1)0 mute, ere thou l>o spoken of? 
Thy kindred inH»ienco to my heart of 
hearts 281 

Did also find its way. Thus fear relaxed 
Her oNcrweening grasp; thus thoughts 
and things 

In the self-haunting spirit learned to take 
Mure rational proiK)rtions; mystery, 285 
The incuml>ent mystery of sense and so\il. 
Of life and death, time and eternity. 
Admitted more habitually a mild 
Interi)osition—a serene delight 
In closelier gathering cares, such as Ix'- 
come 290 

A human creature, howsoe’er endowed, 
Poet, or destined for a humbler name; 
And so tlie deep enthusiastic joy, 

The rapture of the hallehijah sent 
From all that breathes and is, was chas¬ 
tened, stomnuxl 295 

And ))alanced by pathetic truth, by trust 
In hoix'ful reason, leaning on the stay 
Of Providence; and in reverence for 
duty, 


Here, if need be, struggling ^\^th storms, 
and there 

Strewing in peace life's humblest ground 
witli herl)s, 300 

At every season green, sweet at all hours. 

And now, O Friend! this history is 
brought 

To its api>ointed close: the discipline 
And consummation of a Poet's mind. 

In everything tliat stood most prominent. 
Have faithfully been pictured; we have 
reached 306 

Tlie time (our guiding object from tlw 
first) 

When we may, not presumptuously, I 

llOlXN 

Suiipose my jiowers so far confirmed, and 
such 309 

My knowledge, as to make mo capable 
Of building up a Work that shall endure. 
Yet much hath Ix^ui omitted, as need 
was; 

Of liooks how much ! and even of the 
other wealth 

That is colk'cted among woods and fields, 
P'nrmore: for Nature's secondary grace 
Hath hitherto been barely touched uixni, 
The cliann more superficial that attends 
Her works, ns they present to Fancy's 
choice 

Apt illustrations of tlie moral world, 
Cauglit at a glance, or traced with curi¬ 
ous pains. 320 

Finally, and above all, O Friend! (I 
siH*ak 

With due regret) how much is overlooked 
In human nature and her subtle ways, 

As studicxi first in our own hearts, and 
then 324 

In life among the passions of mankind. 
Varying their composition and their hue. 
Where'er we move, under the diverse 
shapes 

That individual character prc'sents 
To an attentive oyt\ For progress meet. 
Along this intricate and dithoult ])ath, 
Whate'er was wanting, something had I 
gained, 331 

As one of many schoolfellows compeUed* 
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In hardj* independence, to stand vip 
Amid conflicting interests, and the shock 
Of various tempers; to endure and note 
What was not understood, though known 
to be; 336 

Among the mysteries of love and hate. 
Honour and shame, looking to right and 
left. 

Vnchecked by innocence too delicate. 
And moral notions too intolerant, 340 

Sympathies too contracted. Hence, when 
called 

To take a station among men, the step 
Was easier, the transition more secure, 
More profitable also ; for the mind 344 
Learns from such timely exercise to keep 
In wholesome separation the two nature^ 
The one that feel^ the other that observes. 

Yet one word more of personal con¬ 
cern ;— 

Since I withdrew unwillingly from France, 
I led an undomestic wanderer’s life, 350 
In London chiefly harboured, whence I 
roamed. 

Tarrying at will in many a pleasant spot 
Of rural England’s cultivated vales 
Or Cambrian solitudes. A youth—(he 
bore 

The name of Calvert—it shall live, if 

words 355 

Of mine can give it life,) in firm belief 
That by endo^vments not from me wth- 
held 

Good might be furthered—in his last 
decay 

By a bequest sufficient for my needs 
Enabled me to pause for choice, and 
walk 360 

At large and unrestrained, nor damped 
too soon 

By mortal cares. Himself no Poet, yet 
Far less a common follower of the world. 
He deemed that my pursuits and labours 
lay 

Apart from all that leads to wealth, or 
even 365 

A necessary maintenance insures, 

Without some hazard to the finer sense; 
He cleared a passage for me, and the 
stream 


Flowed in the bent of Nature. 

Having no>v 

Told what best merits mention, further 
pains 370 

Our present purpose seems not to require. 
And I have other tasks. Recall to mind 
The mood in which this labour was be¬ 
gun, 

O Friend ! The termination of ray course 
Is nearer now, much nearer; yet even 
then, 

In that distraction and intense desire, 

I said unto the life which I had lived, 
Where art thou? Hear I not a voice from 
thee 

Which ’tis reproach to hear? Anon I 
rose 

As if on wings, and saw l)eneath me 
stretched 380 

Vast prospect of the world which I had 
been 


And was; and hence this Song, which 
like a lark 

I have protracted, in the unwearied 
heavens * 

Singing, and often with more plaintive 
voice 

To earth attempered and her deep-drawn 
sighs, 385 

Yet centring all in love, and in the end 

All gratulant, if rightlj’ understood. 


Whether to me shall be allotted life, 
And, with life, power to accomplish aught 
of worth. 

That will be deemed no insufficient plea 
For having given the story of myself, 391 
Is all uncertain : but, beloved Friend ! 
When, looking back, thou seest, in clearer 
view 

Than any liveliest sight of yesterday. 
That summer, under whose indulgent 

skies, 395 

Upon smooth Quantock’s airy ridge we 
roved 

Unchecked, or loitered ’mid her sylvan 
combs. 

Thou in be^ritching words, with happy 
heart. 

Didst chaunt the vision of that Ancient 
Man, 
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The ))riKht-eyed Marint'r, and ruefiil * 
\V(x*s 400 

Didst \ittor of the Lady CliiistRl>el; 

And I. associate witli sucli lalKjur, .steeped 
In soft forgetfulness the livelong hours, 
M.nrnmring of him who, joyous haj), was 
found, 

After tile perils of his moonlight ride, 40^ 
Near the loud waterfall; or her who sato 
In misery near the iiiiserahle Thorn ;— 
When thou d(»st to that summer turn thy 
thoughts, 

And hast lieforo thee all which then we 
uere, 

To thee, in memory of tliat liappiness, 

It will 1)0 known, hy thee at least, my 
Friend! 411 

~ 1 

Felt, that the history of a P<R*t’s mind 
Ts labour not unworthy of regard: 

To theo the work shall justify itself. 

The bust and later jiortions of this gift 
Ha\e lieen i)ix*pared, hot with the buoy¬ 
ant spirits 416 I 

'J'hat were our daily ixirtion when we 1 
first 

Together wantoned in wild Poesy, 

Put, under jiressure of a private grief, 
Keen and enduring, which the mind and 
heart, 4-0 

That in this meditative history 
Have been laid oixm, needs must make 
me feel 

More deeply, yet enable me to bi‘ar 
More firmly ; and a comfort now hath 
risen 

From hope tliat thou art near, and wilt 
1)0 soon 42;; 

Restored to us in renovated bealtli; 

\\ ben, afttT the fir-^t mingling i»f our 
tears 


‘Mong other consolations, we may draw 
Some pleasure from this offering of my 
love. 

Oh ! yet a few short years of useful life, 
And all will be complete, thy race be 
run, 431 

Thy monument of glory will be raised ; 
Then, tliough (too weak to tread the ways 
of truth) 

This age fall back to old idolatry, 434 
Though men return to servitude as fast 
As tlie tide ebbs, to igiioouny and shame 
IJy nations sink together, wo shall still 
Find solace—knowing what we have 
learnt to know, 

Pich in true happiness if allowed to be 
Faithful alike in forwarding a day 440 
Of firmer trust, joint lalwurers in the 
work 

(Should Providence such grace to us 
vouchsafe) 

Of their deliverauce, surtdy yet to come. 
Prophets of Nature, we to them will 
sjK'ak 

A lasting inspiration, sanctified 445 
Hy I'cason, blest by faith: what we have 
loved, 

Others will love, and wo will teach them 
how; 

Instriiet them how the mind of man 
becomes 

A thous:ind times more Ix'autiful than 
the eartli 

On whicli he dwells, al)ove this frame of 
things 450 

(Which, 'mid idl revolution in the hopes 
And fears of men, doth still remain un- 
ehangiHl) 

In beauty exalted, as it is itself 
Of quality ami fabric more divine. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

WILLIAM, EARL OF LONSDALE, K.G., 

ETC., ETC. 


Oft, through thy fair domains, illustrious Peer! 

In youth 1 roamed, on youthful pleasures bent; 

And mused In rocky cell or sylvan tent, 

Beside swift-flowing Lowther s current clear. 

—Now, by thy care befriended, I appear 
Before thee, Lonsdaub, and this Work present, 

A token (may it prove a monument!) 

Of high respect and gratitude sincere. 

Gladly would I have waited till niy bisk 
Bad reached its close; but Life is insecure, 

And Hope full oft fallacious as a dream: 

Therefore, for what is here produced, I ask 
Thy fhvour; trusting that thou wilt not deem 
The oflering, though imperfect, premature. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

RTDAL JIOfKT, WSSTMORBLAND, 

July 29 . 16 H. 



PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1814. 


■ 

Thk Title-page announces tliat tliis is 
only a iMH tion of a ixKun; and the Reader 
must he here apprised tliat it belongs to 
the second part of a long and lalK»rious 
Work, wliich is to consist of three parts.— 
The Autlior will candidly acknowledge 
that, if the first of these had l>een com¬ 
pleted, and in sucli a manner as to satisfy 
ins own mind, he should have preferred 
the natural order of publication, and 
liavo given that to the world first; but, 
iis tl»e second division of the Work was 
designed to refer more to passing events, 
and to an existing state of tilings, than 
the others were meant to do, more con¬ 
tinuous exertion was naturally Ix'stowed 
uixm it, and greater jirogress made here 
than in the rest of tlie ixx'm ; and as this 
part does not deptmd uixin the preceding, 
to a degree which will materially injure 
its ovm ix*c\diar interest, the Author, 
complying with the earnest entreaties of 
some valued Friends, jiresents the follow¬ 
ing pages to the Public. 

It may lx; proper to state whence the 
lK>ein, of which "The Excursion” is a 
part, derives its Title of Tiik Rkcluse.— 
Several years ago, when the xVuthor re¬ 
tired to his native mountains, with the 
hope of Ix'ing enabled to construct a 
literary Work that might live, it was a 
rea.sonahle thing that he should take a 
review of his own mind, and examine how 
far Nature and E<lucation had qualified 
him for such employment. As subsidiary 
to this preparation, he undertook to 
record, in verse, tlie origin and progress 
of his own iKiwers, as far as he wa.s 
acquainted with them. That Work, ad¬ 
dressed to a dear Friend, most distin¬ 
guished for his knowledge and genius, 
and to whom tiio Author’s Intellect is 
deeply indebted, has been long finished; 
and the result of the investigation which 
gave rise to it was a determination to 
comiHxse a philosophical poem, containing 
views of Man, Nature, and Society; and 
tohe entitled, "TheRecluse;” as having for 


its principal subject the sensations and 
opinions of a ix)et living in retirement.— 
The preparatory ixx'in is biographical, 
and conducts the history of the Authors 
mind to the ixiint when he was embold¬ 
ened to hoi>e that his faculties were 
sufficiently matured for entering upon 
the arduous labour which he had proposed 
to himself; and the two Works have the 
same kind of relation to each other, if he 
may so express himself, as the ante-chai)el 
has to the Ixxly of a gothic church. 
Continuing this allusion, he may be per- 
mitte<l to add, that his minor Pieces, 
which have l)een long Wfore the Public, 
when they shall be properly arranged, 
will be found by the attentive Reader to 
liave such connection with the main Work 
as may give them claim to bo likened to 
the little cells, oratories, and sepulchral 
recesses ordinarily include<l in those 
edifices. 

The Author would not have deemed 
himstdf justified in saying, upon this 
occasion, so much of ijerfonnances either 
unfinished, or unpublished, if he had not 
thought that the labour bestowed by him 
uj)on what he has heretofore and now laid 
before the Public, entitled him to candid 
attention for such a statement as he 
thinks necessary to throw light \ux)n his 
endeavours to please and, he would hope, 
to l>enefit his countrymen.—Nothing fur¬ 
ther need be added, than that the first 
and third parts of "The Recluse” will 
consist chiefly of meditations in the 
Author's own person; and that in the 
intermediate part ("The Excursion”) the 
intervention of characters sj^nking is 
employed, and something of a dramatic 
form adopted. 

It is not the Author’s intention formally 
to announce a system: it was more am* 
mating to him to proceed in a different 
course; and if he shall succeed in convey* 
ing to the mind clear thoughts, lively 
images, and strong feelings, the Reader 
will have no difficulty in extracting the 
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bj'stein for himself. And in the mean¬ 
time the following passage, taken from 
the conclusion of the first book of “The 
Recluse,*' may be acceptable as a kind of 
Prospectus of the design and scope of the 
whole Poem. 

*• Oil Man, on Nature, and on Human Life, 
Musing in solitude, I oft perceive 
Fair trains of imagery before me rise. 
Accompanied by feelings of delight 
Pure, or with no unpleasing sadness mixed-, 5 
And I um conscious of affecting thoughts 
And dear remembrances, whose presence soothes 
Or elevates the Mind, intent to weigh 
The good and evil of our mortal state. 

—To these emotions, whencesoe’er they come, 10 
Whether from breath of outward circumstance. 
Or from the Soul—an impulse to herself— 

1 would give utterance In numerous verse. 

Of Truth, of Grandeur. Beauty, Love, and Hope, 
And melancholy Fear subdual by Faith ; 15 

Of blessed consolations in distress ; 

Of moral strength, and intellectual Power ; 

Of joy in widest commonalty spread; 

Of the Individual Mind that keeps her own 
Inviolate retirement, subject there 20 

To Conscience only, and the law sux>renie 
Of that Intelligence which governs all— 

I sing‘ fit audience let me find though few! ’ 

“So prayed, more gaining than he asked, the 
^rd— 

In holiest mood. Urania, I shall need 25 

Thy guidance, or a greater Muse, if such 
Descend to earth or dwell In highest heaven ! 

For I must tread on shadoa'y ground, must sink 
Deep—and, aloft ascending, breathe In worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil. 30 
All strength—all terror, single or in bands. 

That ever was put forth in personal form— 
Jehovah—with his thunder, and the choir 
Of shouting Angels, and the empyreal thrones- 
I pass them unalamied. Not Chaos, not 35 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 

Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 

By help of dreams—can breod such fear and awe 

As fall upon us often when we look 

Into our Minds, into the Mind of Man— 40 

My haunt, and the main region of my song. 

—Beauty—a living Presence of the earth. 
Surpassing the most fair ideal Forms 
Which craft of delicate Spirits hath composed 
From earth’s materials-waits upon my steps; 
Pitches her tents before me as I move, 46 

An hourly neighbour. Paradise, and groves 
Elyslan, Fortunate Fields—like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic Main—why should they be 
A hlstorj’ oul>' of departed things, 50 


Or a mere fiction of what never «'as ? 

For the discerning intellect of Man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day. 55 

—I, long before the blissful hour arrives. 

Would chant, in lonely jicace, the spousal verse 
Of this great consummation :—and, by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we are. 
Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep 60 
Of Death, and aiu the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures ; while my voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual Mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external World 65 
Is fitted :—and bow exquisitely, too— 

Theme this but little heard of among men— 

The external World is fitted to the Mind; 

And the creation (by no lower name 

Can It be called) which they with blended might 

Accomplish this Is our high argument. 71 

—Such grateful haunts foregoing, if I oft 

Must turn elsewhere—to travel near the tribe.s 

And fellowships of men, and see ill sights 

Of madding passions mutually Inflamed ; 75 

Must hear Humanity in fields and groves 

Pipe solitary anguish ; or must hang 

Brooding above the fierce confederate storm 

Of sorrow, barricadoed evermore 

Within the walls of cities—may these sounds 80 

Have their authentic comment; that even these 

Hearing, I be not downcast or forlorn!— 

Descend, prophetic Spirit! that InsplFst 
The human Soul of universal earth. 

Dreaming on things to come; and dost possess 
A metropolitan temple in the hearts 86 

Of mighty Poets; upon me bestow 
A gift of genuine insight; that my Song 
j With star-like virtue in its place may shine, 
Shedding benignant influence, and secure, 90 
Itself, from all malevolent effect 
Of those mutations that extend their sway 
Throughout the nether 8i>here!—And if with 
this 

I mix more lowly matter; with the thing 
Contemplated, describe the Mind and Man 95 
Contemplating; and who, and what he was- 
The transitor}' Being that beheld 
This Vision; when and where, and how he 
lived;— 

Be not this labour useless. If such theme 
May sort with highest objects, then—dread 
Power! 

Whose gracious favour is the primal source 
Of all Illumination,—may my Life 
Express the image of a better time, 

More wise desires, and simpler manners;—nurse 
My Heart In genuine freedom:—all pure thoughts 
Be with meso shall thy unfaUing love 106 
Guide, and support, and cheer me to the end 1 ” 
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BOOK FIRST. 

THE WANDEREK. 

AUOr M ENT. 

A summer forenoon.—The Author readies a ruiuetl CotUgo upon a Common, and there meets 
with a ri'vvrcil Friend, the Wanderer, of whoso education anti course of Ufo he gives an account.— 
The Wanderer, while resting under tho sha«le of the Trees that surround the Cottage, relates the 
History of Its ln.st InhaMhiut. 


Twas isinniner, and tlio a\m had mounted 
liigli: 

Southward tlio landscai)0 indistinctly 
glared 

Tlinmgli a pale steam ; hut all the north¬ 
ern downs. 

In < K‘an*st air luscending, sliowod far off 
A .surface dappled o'er with shadows 
dung 5 

From brooding clouds; shadows that lay 
in spots 

Detcnniiu'd and unmoved, with .steady 
iM'unis 

Of bright and pleiusant sunshine inter- 
]K»sed; 

T<i him most pleasant who on soft cih >1 
moss 

Kxt<*nds his cartde.ss limlia along the 
front lo 

Of .‘‘omo huge cave, whoso rocky ceiling 
casts 

A twiliglit of its own, an ample shade, 
Wliere the wren warbles, while the dream¬ 
ing man, 

Half con.sciotis of the soothing melody, 
With side-long eye Kniks out uikjii tho 
scene, 15 

By i«)wer of that impending covert, 
tiirown 

To Hner distance. ^line was at that ho\ir 
Far other lot, yet with good hoi>o that 
.^oon 

Under a shade ns grateful I should find 
Re.st, and bo welcomed tliero to livelier 
joy. 20 


j Across a bare wide Common I was toiling 
With langviid stejw that by the slippery 
turf 

Were baffled; nor wuld my weak arm 
disperse 

Tlie host of insects gathering round n^y 
face. 

And ever with me as I paced along. 25 

tTl)on that open moorland stood a grove. 
The wishwl-for iK»rt to which my course 
was bound. 

Thither I came, and there, amid the 
gloom 

Spread by a brotherhood of lofty elms, 
Apix>arod a rtwfless Hut; four naked 
walls 30 

That stared upon each other!—I looked 
round, 

And to my \Wsh and to my hope espied 
Thu Friend I sought; a Man of reverend 
age, 

Ihit stout and hale, for tn^vol unimpaired. 
There was ho seen \ii>on the c'Ottage- 
Umch, 35 

Koc\imlK*nt in the shade, as if asleep; 

An iron-pointed staff lay at liis side. 

Him had I marked the day l>efore— 
alone 

And stationed in the public way. wdth 
face 

T\irue<l toward the sun then settingt 
while that staff 40 

Afftirded, to the figxire of the man 
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Detained for contemplation or repose. 
Graceful support; his countenance as he 
stood 

Was hidden from my view, and he re¬ 
mained 

Unrecognised; but, stricken by the sight. 
With slackened footsteps I advanced, and 
soon 46 

A glad congratulation we exchanged 
At such unthought-of meeting.—For the 
night 

We parted, nothing willingly; and now 
He by appointment waited for me here, 50 
Under the covert of these clustering elms. 

We were tried Friends: amid a pleasant 
vale. 

In the antique market-village where was 
passed 

My school-time, an apartment he had 
owned, 

To which at intervals the Wanderer drew, 
And found a kind of home or harbour 
there. 56 

He loved me; from a swarm of rosy boys 
Singled out me, as he in sport would say, 
For my grave looks, too thoughtful for 
my years. 

As I grew up, it was my best delight 60 
To be his chosen comrade. Many a time. 
On holidaj's, we rambled through the 
woods; 

We sate—we walked; he pleased me udth 
report 

Of things which he had seen; and often 
touched 

Abstrusest matter, reasonings of the 
mind 65 

Turned inward; or at my request woxild 
sing 

Old songs, the product of his native hills; 
A skilful distribution of sweet sounds, 
Feeding the soul, and eagerly imbibed 
As cool refreshing water, by the care 70 
Of the industrious husbandman, diffused 
Through a parched meadow-ground, in 
time of drought. 

Still deeper welcome found his pure 
discourse: 

How precious when in rip>er days I 
learned 


To weigh with care his words, and to 
rejoice 7- 

In the plain presence of his dignity ! 

Oh! many are the Poets that are 
sown 

By Nature; men endowed with highest 
gifts, 

The vision and the faculty divine; 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of 
verse, 80 

(Which, in the docile season of their 
youth. 

It was denied them to acquire, through 
lack 

Of culture and the inspiring aid of books, 
Or haply by a temper too severe. 

Or a nice backwardness afraid of shame) 
Nor liaving e'er, as life advanced, been 
led 86 

By circumstance to take unto the height 
The measure of themselves, these favoured 
Beings, 

All but a scattered few, live out their 
time, 

Husbanding that which they possess 
^nthin, 90 

And go to the grave, unthought of. 
Strongest minds 

Are often those of whom the noisy' world 
Hears least; else surely' this Man had not 
left 

His graces unrevealed and unproclaimed. 
But, as the mind was filled with inward 

light, 95 

So not mthout distinction had he lived, 
Beloved and honoured—far as he was 
known. 

And some small portion of his eloquent 
si>eech, 

And something that may serve to set in 
\'iew 

The feeling pleasures of his loneliness. 

His observations, and the thoughts his 
mind 

Had dealt with—I ^vill here record in 
verse; 

Which, if with truth it correspond, and 
sink 

Or rise as venerable Nature leads, 104 
The high and tender Muses shall accept 
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Witli Kracious smilo, clelil)eraU*ly pleased. 
And listenin^' Time reward with sae-red 
praise. 

AmonK the hills of Athol he was l>orn ; 
Whrre, on a .^nall hereditary farm, 

An \inT)rodnetiv« slip <»f rugK'ed ground, 
His Parents, witli tlieir numerous off¬ 
spring, dwelt; HI 

A virttjous household, though exceeding 
poor ! 

Piire livers were they all, austere and 
grav<‘, 

And fearing God; the very children 
ta\ight 

Stern self-respect, a roverenc-e for God’s 
word, 115 

An<l an habitual piety, maintained 
^Vith strictness scarcely known on Eng¬ 
lish ground. 

From his sixth year, the Boy of whom 
I si)eak. 

In summer, tended cattle on the hills; 

But, through the inclement and the 1 
IM’riUnis days 120 

Of long-ecmtinuing wintex, he ri‘paired, 
K<iuipl«.“d witli satchel, to a .school, that 
stood 

.Sole building on a mountain's dreary c<lgo, 
llemote from view of city spire, or sound 
Of minster clo<’k ! From that bleak tene¬ 
ment 125 

He, many an evening, to his distant 
home 

Tn .solitude returning, saw the hills 
Grow larger in the darkness; all alone 
Beheld the stars come tmt alnivo his head, 
And travelled through the wood, with no 
one near 13® 

To whom he might confess the things he 
saw. 

,So the foimdations of his mind were 
laid. 

Tn such communion, not from terror fm\ 
While yet a child, and long before his 
time, 

Ha<l he perceived the presence and the 
jiower *35 

Of greatness; and deep feelings ha<l 
impressed 


So vividly great objects that they lay 
Upon his mind like substances, whose 
presence 

Perplexed the lx>dily sense. He had 
received 

A precious gift; for. as he grew in years. 
With these impressions would he still 
compare * 4 * 

All his remembrances, thoughts, shapes, 
and forms; 

And, l)eing still unsatisfied with aught 
Of dimmer character, he thejice attained 
An active ]x>wer to fasten images 145 
Upon his brain; and on their pictured 
lines 

Intensely broo<led, even till they accjuired 
The liveliness of dreams. Nor di(\ he 
fail, 

While yet a child, with a child’s eager¬ 
ness 

Incessantly to turn his ear and eye 150 
On all things which the moving seasons 
brought 

i To feed such appetite—nor this alone 
Api>easo<l his yearningin the after-day 
Of boyhtx)d, many an hour in caves 
forlorn, 

And ’mid the hollow depths of naked 
crags 155 

Ho sate, and even in their fixed linea¬ 
ments, 

Or from the jwwer of a potuliar eye. 

Or by creative feeling overlxwne. 

Or by predominance of thought op¬ 
pressed, • 

Even in their fixed and steady linea¬ 
ments 

He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 
Expression ever varying! 

Thus informed, 
Ho had small need of books; for many a 
tale 

Traditionary round the mountains hung, 
Ami many a legend, ixopling the dork 
woods, 165 

Nourished Imagination in her grow’th, 
And gave the Mind that apprehensive 
lK>wer 

By which she is made quick to recognise 
Tlie moral proi^erties and scope of things. 
But eagerly he rend, and read again, 170 
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Whatever the ministers old shelf sup¬ 
plied ; 

The life and death of martyrs, who 
sustained. 

With will inflexible, those fearful pangs 
Trivimphantly displayed in records left 
Of persecution, and the Covenant—times 
Whose echo rings through Scotland to 
this hour! 176 

And there, by lucky hap, had been pre¬ 
served 

A straggling volume, torn and incomplete. 
That left half-told the preternatural tale, 
Uomance of giants, chronicle of flends, 
Profuse in garniture of wooden cuts i8i 
Strange and uncouth; dire faces, figures 
dire. 

Sharp-kneed, sharp-elbowed, and lean- 
ankled too, 

With long and ghostly shanks—forms 
which once seen 
Could never be forgotten ! 

In his heart, 

^Vhere Fear sate thus, a cherished visit¬ 
ant, 186 

Was wanting yet the pure delight of love 
By sound diffused, or by the breathing air. 
Or by the silent looks of happy things. 

Or flo^\^ng from the universal face 190 
Of earth and sky. But he had felt the 
power 

Of Nature, and already was prepared, 

By his intense conceptions, to receive 
Deeply the lesson deep of love which he, 
Whom Nature, by whatever means, has 
taught 19s 

To feel intensely, cannot but receive. 

Such was the Boy—but for the growing 
Youth 

What soul was his, when, from the naked 
top 

Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light! 

He looked— 200 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass, in gladness lay 
Beneath himFar and wide the clouds 
were touched. 

And in their silent faces could he nead 
Unutterable love. Soimd needed none, 


Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle; sensation, soul, and form, 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being ; in them did he live. 
And by them did he live; they were his • 
life. 210 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 

, Thought was not; in enjoyment it ex¬ 
pired. 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no 
request; 

Rapt into still communion that trans¬ 
cends 215 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise. 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the 
power 

That made him; it was blessedness and 
love! 

A Herdsman on the lonely mountain- 
tops, 219 

Such intercourse was his, and in this sort 
Was his existence oftentimes possessed. 

O then how beautiful, how bright, ap- 
I>eared 

The written promise! Early had he 
learned 

To reverence the volume that displays 
The mystery, the life which cannot die; 

But in the mountains did he feel his 
faith. 226 

All things, responsive to the writing, 
there 

Breathed immortality, revolving life. 

And greatness still revolving; infinite: 
There littleness was not; the least of 
things 2.v> 

Seemed infinite; and there his spirit 
shaped 

Her prospects, nor did he believe,—he saw. 
What wonder if his being thus became 
Sublime and comprehensive! Low desires, 
Low thoughts had there no place; yet 
was his heart 235 

Liowly; for he was meek in gratitude. 

Oft as he called those ecstasies to mind, 

And whence they flowed; and from them 
he acquired 

Wisdom, which works thro’ patience; 
thence he leanied 
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In oft-recurring fiours of sober thought 
To look on Nature witli a humble heart, 
Self-«itiesti()nod where it did not under 
stand. 

And witli a sui)erstitio\is eye of love. 


That is the eagle’s birthplace, or some 

l>eak ^3 

Familiar with forgotten years, that shows 
Inscril)ed uix)n its visionary sides, 

The history of many a wdnter storm, 

Or obscure records of the path of tire. 


So passed the time; yet to the nearest 
town 

duly went with what small overplus 
His earnings might suppls', and brought 
away 

Tin- iKMjk that most had tempted his 
desires 

While at the stall ho read. Among the 
hilts 

He gazed u|Mm that mighty orb of song. 
The divine Milton. of ditforent kind, 
The annual savings of a toilsome life, 251 
Hi.s Schoolmaster supplied; l>ooks that 
explain 

The purer elements of trntli involved 
In lines and numbers, and, by charm 
severe, 

(K^pecially |)erceivcd where nature drooixs 
And feeling is s\ippressed) preserve the 
mind 256 

Ilusy in .solitude and |K)verty. 

’]’lies(‘ occuj)ations oftentimes deceived 
Tht‘ listless hours, while in the hollow 
vale, 

Hollow and green, he lay on the gm'u 
turf 260 

In i)ensive idleness. What co\ild he do, 
Tims daily thirsting, in that lonesome life, 
With blind endenvoui-s? Yet, still nppt'r- 
most. 

Nature was at liis heart as if he felt, 
Tlu>v»gh yet he knew not how, a wasting 
|)OWer 265 

In all tilings that from her .sweet influence 
Might tend to wean him. Tliorefore with 
her hues, 

Her forms, and with the spirit of her 
forms. 

He clotlied the nakedness of austere tnith. 
Wilde yet he lingered in the nidimonts 
Of science, and among her simplest laws. 
His triangles—they were the stars of 
heaven. 

The silent .stars! Oft did he take delight 
Tj measure tlie altitude of some tall crag 


And th\is before his eighteenth year 
was told, 280 

Accumulated feelings pressed his heart 
With still increasing weight; he w'as o’er- 
powered 

By Nature; by the turbulence subdued 
Of bis own mind; by mj-stery and hope, 
And the first virgin passion of a soul 285 
Communing with the glorious universe. 

Full often wished he that the winds might 
Thge 

When they were silent: far more fondly 
now 

Than in his earlier season did he love 
! Temi>estuous nights—the conflict and the 

sounds ^ 

That live in darkness. From his intellect 
And from the stillness of abstracted 
thought 

He asked repose; and, failing oft to win 
The i>eace i-oquired, he scanned the laws 
of light 

Amid the roar of ton^ents, where they 
send .^5 

Fixim hollow clefts up to the clearer air 
A cloud of mist, that smitten by the sun 
Varies its rainl>ow hues. But vainly thus, 
And vainly by all other means, he strove 
To mitigate tlie fever of his heart. 300 

In di'eams. in study, and in ardent 

thought. 

Thus was ho reared; much wanting to 
assist 

The growth of intellect, yet gaining more, 
And every moral feeling of his soul 
Strengthened and braced, by breathing in 
content 

The keen, the whole*som^ air of poverty, 
And drinking from the well of homely liw- 
—But, from i>ast liberty, and tried re¬ 
straints, 

He now was summoned to select the 
course ^ 
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Of hurable industry that promised best 
To yield him no unworthy maintenance. 
Urged by his Mother, he essayed to teach 
A village-school—but wandering thoughts 
were then 

A misery to him; and the Youth resigned 
A task he was unable to perform. 315 


That stem yet kindly Spirit, who con¬ 
strains 

The Savoyard to quit his naked rocks. 
The freeborn Swiss to leave his narrow 
vales, 

(Spirit attached to regions mountainous 
Like their own steadfast clouds) did now 
impel 320 

His restless mind to look abroad with 
hope. 

—An irksome drudgery seems it to plod on. 
Through hot and dustj' ways, or pelting 
storm, 

A vagrant Mei'chant under a heavy load 
Bent as he moves, and needing frequent 
rest; 325 

Yet do such travellers find their own 
delight; 

And their hard service, deemed debasing 
now. 

Gained merited respect in simpler times; 
When squire, and priest, and they who 
round them dwelt 

In rustic sequestration—all dependent 
Upon the Pedlar’s toil—supplied their 
wants, 331 

Or pleased their fancies, with the wares 
he brought. 

Not ignorant was the Youth that still no 
few 

Of his adventurous countrymen were led 
By perseverance in this track of life 335 
To competence and easeto him it offered 
Attractions manifold;—and this he chose. 

—His Parents on the enterprise bestowed 
Their farewell benediction, but with hearts 
Foreboding evil. From his native hills 
He wandered far; much did he see of 
men ^ 

Their manners, their enjoyments, and 
pursuits, 342 

1 See Note, p. 926 . 


Their passions and their feelings ; cJiiefiy 
those 

Essential and eternal in the heart. 

That, ’mid the simpler forms of rural life. 
Exist more simple in their elements, 346 

And speak a plainer language. In the 
w'oods, 

A lone Enthusiast, and among the fields, 
Itinerant in this labour, he had passed 
The better portion of his time; and there 
Spontaneously had his affections thriven 
Amid the bounties of the year, the peace 
And liberty of nature ; there he kept 
In solitude and solitary thought 
His mind in a just equipoise of love. 355 
Serene it was, unclouded by the cares 
Of ordinary life; unvexed, unwarped 
By partial bondage. In his steady course, 
No piteous revolutions had he felt. 

No wild varieties of joy and grief. 360 
Unoccupied by sorrow of its owm. 

His heart lay open; and, by nature tuned 
And constant disposition of his thoughts 
To sympathy with man, he w’as alive 
To all that was enjoyed where’er he 
went, 365 

And all that W'as endured ; for, in himself 
Happy, and quiet in his cheerfulness. 

He had no painful pressure from without 
That made him turn aside from wretched¬ 
ness 

With coward fears. He could afford to 
suffer' 370 

With those whom he saw suffer. Hence 
it came 

That in our best experience he was rich. 
And in the wisdom of our daily life. 

For hence, minutely, in his various rounds, 
He had observ’ed the progress and decay 
Of many minds, of minds and bodies too; 
The history of many families; 

How they had prospered; how they were 
o’erthrown 

By passion or mischance, or such misrule 
Among the unthinking masters of the 
earth 380 

As makes the nations groan. 

This active course 

He followed till provision for his wants 
Had been obtained;—the Wanderer then 
resolved 
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Such as might suit a rustic Sire, prepared 
For sabbath duties; yet he was a man 
Wiiom no one could have passed unthout 
remark. 

Active and nervous was his gait; ms 
limbs 

And his whole figure breathed intelli¬ 
gence. ‘ 1^5 

Time hwl compressed the freshness of his 

cheek 

Into a narrower circle of deep red, 

But had not tamed his eye; that, under 

brows . 

Shaggy and grey, had meanings which it 

brought . 

From years of j'outh; which, like a Being 

made 43 ° 

Of many Beings, he had wondrous skill 
To blend with knowledge of the years to 
come, 

Tl.e Scottish Church, lK>tl. on himself Hunmn. or such ns lie beyond the grave. 


To pass the remnant of his days, untaskt^ 
With needless services, from hardship 
free. 

His calling laid aside, he lived at ease: 

But .still ho love<l to pace the public roads 
And tiio wild paths; and, by the sum¬ 
mer’s warmth 

Invited, often would he leave his home 
And journey far, revisiting tlie scenes 390 
Tliat to his memory were most endeared. 
—Vigorous in health, of hopeful spirits, 
un<laini>ed 

By worldly-mindedness or anxious care; 
OhsiTvant. studious, thoughtful, and re- 
frcshcd 

By knowledge gathered up from day to 
day; . 395 

Tims iiad he lived a long and innocent 
life. 


and those 

Witli wliom from childhood ho grew up. 
had hold 

The strong liand of her purity ; and still 
Had watched him with an unrelenting eye. 


So was He framed; and such his course 
of life 

Had watched him with auu.m.lcnt.n^.eyo. | Who now. with no 

This he reL..nlH...d in his riper a«e ^o. ' The prised memonal 

1-nvoT^ntml thouirhts. 1 that cottago-bench poseo 


1 , It I IT, -- - -4 

With KratitndtN and roverential thoughts. 

But by the native vigour of hia mind. 

By his habitual wanderings out of doors. 

By loneliness and gootlness and kind 
works . 

Wliate er. in docile childhood or in youtli. 
He had iinbilM-d of fear or darker thought 
Wa.s melted all away ; so true was this , 
That sometimes his religion seemwl to me 
yeU-taught, as of a dn'amer in the woods; 
Who to the mmlel of his own pure heart 
Shaix'd his Udief, as grace divine inspired, 
And human reason <lietatixl with aw'C. 
—And surely never did there live on earth 
A man of kindlier nature. Tho rough 
sports 4^5 

And teasing ways of children vexed not 

him; 

Indulgent listener was ho to the tongue ^ 
Of garrulous age; nor did the sick man s 
tale, 

To his fraternal sympathy atldressed. 

Obtain reluctant liearing. 

IMain his garb; A20 


reposed 

liml>s, , 

Screened from tho sun. Supine the >> an- 

dorer lay, 

His eyes as if in drowsiness half shut. 

The shadows of the breezy elms above 
Dappling his face. He had not heard the 

sound 

Of my approaching steiis. and in the shade 
Unnoticed did I stand some minutes 

At length I hailed him, seeing that his 

hat , 

Was moist with water-drops, as if the 

brim 

Had newly scooped a running stream, ne 
rose, 

\nd ore our lively greeting into peace 
Had settled, “’Tis,” said I. "a burning 

(liiV • 

My li^ are parched with thiret, but you, 

it seems, . i,, -a 

Have somewhere found relief. He, » 

the word, 
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Pointing towards a sweet-briar, bade me 
climb 

The fence where that aspiring shrub look* 
ed out 

Upon the public way. It was a plot 
Of garden ground run wild, its matted 
weeds 

I^Iarked with the steps of those, whom, 
as they passed, 455 

The gooseberry trees that shot in long 
lank slips, 

Or currants, hanging from their leafless 
stems. 

In scanty strings, had tempted to o’erleap 
The broken wall. I looked around, and 
there. 

Where two tall hedge-rows of thick alder 
boughs 460 

Jmned in a cold damp nook, espied a 
well 

Shrouded \vith ^villow-flowe^s and plumy 
fern. 

My thirst I slaked, and, from the cheer¬ 
less spot 

Withdrawing, straightway to the shade 
returned 

"Where sate the old Man on the cottage- 
bench ; 465 

And, while, beside him, wth uncovered 
head, 

I yet was standing, freely to respire, 

And cool my temples in the fanning air. 
Thus did he speak. “I see around me 
here 

Things which you cannot see: we die, my 
Friend, 470 

Nor we alone, but that which each man 
loved 

And prized in his peculiar nook of earth 
Dies with him, or is changed; and very 
soon 

'Even of the good is no memorial left. 474 
I—The Poets, in their elegies and songs 
Lamenting the departed, call the groves, 
They call upon the hills and streams to 
mourn, 

And senseless rocks; nor idly; for they 
speak, 

In these their invocations, with a voice 
} Obedient to the strong creative power 480 
I Of human passion. Sympathies there are 

( / . 


More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred 
birth, ■ 

That steal upon the meditative mind, 

And grow with thought. Beside yon 
spring I stood, 

And eyed its waters till we seemed to feel 
One sadness, they and I. For them a 
bond 486 

Of brotherhood is broken : time has been 
When, every day, the touch of human 
hand 

Dislodged the natural sleep that binds 
them up 

In mortal stillness ; and they ministered 
To human comfort. Stooping doum to 
drink, 491 

Upon the slimy foot-stone I espied 
The useless fragment of a wooden bowl. 
Green with the moss of years, and subject 
only 

To the soft handling of the elements: 495 
There let it lie—how foolish are such 
thoughts! , 

Forgive them;—never — never did my 
steps 

Approach this door but she who dwelt 
Avithin 

A daughter’s welcome gave me, and I 
loved her 

As my own child. Oh, Sir! the good die 
first, 507 I 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer I 
dust I 

Bum to the socket. Many a passenger 1 
Hath blessed poor Margaret for her gen- - 
tie looks, ' 

"When she upheld the cool refreshment 
drawn 

From that forsaken spring; and no one 
came 505 

But he was welcome; no one went away 
But that it seemed she loved him. She is 
dead, 

The light extinguished of her lonely hut, 
The hut itself abandoned to decay, 

And she forgotten in the quiet grave. 510 

“I speak,’’continued he, “of One whose 
stock 

Of virtues bloomed beneath this lowly 
roof. 


V ' 
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Slie was a Woman of a steady mind, 

T*‘nder and deep in her excess of love: 
speaking much, pleased rather with 

the joy 5*5 

Of her own thoughts: by some especial 

care 

Her temper liad been framed, as if to 
make 

A Being, who liy adding love to peace 
Might live on earth a life of happiness. 

Her wedded Partner lacked not on his 
side 520 

The Immhlo worth that satisfied her 
heart: 

Frugal, alfectionate, sober, an<l withal 
Keenly imhistrious. 8 he witli pride would 
tell 

That he was often seated at his loom, 524 
In summer, ere the mower was abroatl 
Among the dewy grass,-in early spring, 
Kro tlie last star had vanishetl.—They 
who passed 

At evvning, from behind the garden fence 
Might hear his busy spade, which he 
wouUl ply. 

After his daily work, until the light 530 
Had failed, and every leaf and flower 
were lost 

In the dark liedges. So their days were 
spent 

In jioace and comfort; and a pretty l>oy 
W.as their best hope, next to the God in 
heaven. 


“Not twenty years ago, but you 1 think 
Can scarcely liear it now in mind, there 
came 536 

Two blighting seasons, when the fields 
were left 

With half a harvest. It pleased Heaven 
to add 

A worse affliction in the plague of war: 
rhis liappy Land was stricken to the 

heart! 54 ° 

.V Wanderer thou among the cottages, 

I, with my freight of winter raiment, 
saw 

The hardshiixs of that season: many rich 
Sank down, as in a dream, among the 
poor; 

And of the \>oov did many cease to l>e. 


And their place knew tliem not. Mean¬ 
while, abridged 546 

Of daily comforts, gla<lly reconciled 
To numerous self-denials, Margaret 
Went struggling on tlirough those cala¬ 
mitous years 

With cheerful hoi>e, until the second 

autumn, 55 ° 

When her life's Helpmate on a sick bed 

lay. 

Smitten with perilous fever. In disease 
He lingeretl long; and, when his strength 
ret»irned, 

He found the little he had stored, to meet 
The hour of accident or crippling 555 
Was all consumed. A second infant now 
Was atlded to the troubles of a time 
Laden, for them and all of their degree. 
With care and sorrow: shoals of artisans 
From ill-requited lalK)ur turned adrift 560 
Sought daily bread from public charity, 
Timy, and their wives niul children- hap¬ 
pier far 

Could they liave lived as do the little 
birds 

That p<'ck along the hwlge-rowa, or the 
kite 

That makes her dwelling on the moun¬ 
tain rocks 1 5^5 


“A sad reverse it was for him who long 
Hod filled with plenty, and possessed in 
peace. 

This lonely Cottage. At the door he stood, 
And whistlo<l many a snatch of merry 
tunes 

That ha<l no mirth in them; or with his 
knife 57 ° 

; Carved \incouth figures on the heads of 

sticks— 

Then, not less idly, sought, through every 

% 

\ nook 

In house or garden, any cas\ml work 
iOf use or ornament; and with a strange, 
iAmusing, yet une^isy, novelty. 575 

lie mingled, whore he might, the various 
/ tasks 

Of summer, autumn, winter, and of 
spring. 

But this endured not; his good humour 
soon 
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Became a weight in which no pleasure 
was: 

And poverty brought on a petted mood 
And a sore temper: day by day he 
drooped, 581 

And he would leave his work—and to the 
to^vn 

Would turn \vithout an errand his slack 
steps; 

Or wander here and there among the 
fields. 

One while he would speak lightly of his 
babes, 585 

And with a cruel tongue: at other times 
He tossed them with a false unnatural 
joy: 

And ’twas a rueful thing to see the looks 
Of the poor innocent children. ‘Every 
smile,’ 

Said Margaret to me, here beneath these 
trees, 590 

‘ Made my heart bleed.’ ” 

■ ■ At this the Wanderer paused ; 
And, looking up to those enormous elms. 
He said, “’Tis now the hour of deex>est 
noon. 

At this still season of repose and peace. 
This hour when all things which are not 

at rest 595 

Are cheerful; while this multitude of flies 
With tuneful hum is filling all the air; 
AVhy should a tear be on an old Man’s 
cheek? 

^Vhy should we thus, ^vith an untoward 
mind, 

And in the weakness of humanity, 600 

From natural wisdom turn our hearts 
away: 


Passed from my mind like a forgotten 
sound. 6,0 

A while on trivial things we held dis¬ 
course. 

To me soon tasteless. In my own despite, 
I thought of that poor Woman as of one 

Whom I had known and loved. He had 
rehearsed 

Her homely tale ^vith such familiar power, 

With such an active countenance, an eye 

So busy, that the things of which he 
spake 

Seemed present; and, attention now 
relaxed, 

A heart-felt chilliness crept along my 
veins. 

I rose ; and, having left the breezy shade, 

Stood drinking comfort from the warmer 
sun, 

That had not cheered me long—ere, look¬ 
ing round 

Upon that tranquil Ruin, I returned, 

And begged of the old Man that, for my 
sake, 

He would resume his story. 


He replied, 625 
“It were a wantonness, and would de¬ 
mand 

Severe reproof, if we were men whose 
hearts 

Could hold vain dalliance with the misery 
Even of the dead; contented thence to 
draw 

A momentary pleasure, never marked 
By reason, barren of all future good. 631 
But we have known that there is often 
found 


To natural comfort shut our eyes and 
ears; 

And, feeding on disquiet, thus disturb 
The calm of nature Avith our restless 
thoughts?” 


He spake Avith someAvhat of a solemn 
tone: 605 

But, when he ended, there Avas in his face 
Such easy cheerfulness, a look so mild. 
That for a little time it stole away 
All recollection; and that simple tale 


In mournful thoughts, and always might 
be found, 

A i>OAver to Adrtue friendly; were’t not so, 
I am a dreamer among men, indeed 635 
An idle dreamer ! ’Tis a common tale, 
An ordinary sorrow of man’s life, 

A tale of silent suffering, hardly clothed 
In bodily form.—But Avithout further 
bidding 
I Avill proceed. 

While thus it fared Avith them, 
To whom this cottage, till those hapless 
years, 641 
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Had been a blessed home, it was my 1 
chance 

To travel in a country far remote; > 

And when these lofty elms once more 

appeared ^ 

What pleasant expectations lured me on 
O'er the flat Common !—With quick step 
I reached 

The threshold, lifted with light hand the ( 
latch; 

But, when I entered, Margaret looked at 
me 

A little while; then turned her head 
away 

Speechless —and, sitting down ui)on a 

chair, ^5° 

Wept bitterly. I wist not what to do. 

Nor how to siwak to her. Poor Wretch ! 
at hust 

She rose from off her seat, and then,— 
OSir! 

I cannot tfH how she pronounced my 
name 

With fervent love, and witli a face of 
grief ^S5 

tTnutterably helpless and a look 
That seemed to cling ui)on me, she 
entiuired 

If I hjwl seen her husband. As she spake 
A strange surprise and fear came to my 
lieart. 

Nor had I ixnvcr to answer ero she told 
Tliat he had disappeared—not two months 
gone. 

He left his house: two wretche<l days] 
had i>iust, 

And on the third, as wistfully she raised 
Her head from off her pillow, to lot)k 
forth, 

Like one in trouble, for returning ligh^ 
Witliin her chamber-casement she espied 
A folded paper, lying as if placo<l 
To meet her waking eyes. This trem- 

blingly 

She opened — found no writing, but i>e* 
held 

Pieces of money carefully enclosed, 670 
Silver and gold. ‘I shuddered at the 

sigkt,’ _ . 

Said Margaret, ‘for I knew it was his 

hand 


That must have placed it there; and ere 
that day 

Was ended, that long anxious day, I 
learned, 

From one who by my husband had been 

sent _ ^5 

With the sad news, that he had joined 

a troop 

Of soldiers, going to a distant land. 

—He left me thus—he could not gather 
heart 

To take a farewell of me; for he feared 
That I should follow with my babes, and 
sink 

Beneatii the misery of that wandering 
life.’ 


‘ ‘ Tliis talc did Margaret tell with many 
tears: 

And, when she ended, I had little power 
To give her comfort, and was glad to take 
Such words of hope from her own mouth 
ns served ^5 

To cheer us both. But long wo had not 
talked 

Ero we built up a pile of better thought^ 
And with a brighter eye she looke<l around 
As if she had been shedding tears of joy. 
Wo parted.— 'Twas the timo of early 

spring; ^ 

I left her busy with her garden tools; 

And well rcmemlxT. o’er that fence she 
looked, 

And, while I iMicetl along the foot-way 
path, 

Called out, and sent a blessing after me. 
With tender cheerfulness, and with a 
voice 

That .seemed the very sound of happy 
thoughts. 

“I roved o’er many a hill and many 
a dale, 

With my accustomed load; in heat and 
cold, 

Through many a wood and many an open 
ground. 

In sunshine and in shade, in wot and fair. 
Drooping or blithe of heart, as might 

befall; , 

My best companions now the driving 

winds. 
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And now the ‘trotting brooks’ and whis* 
pering trees. 

And now the music of my o\vn sad steps, 
With many a short-lived thought that 
passed between, 705 

And disappeared. 

I journeyed back this way. 
When, in the warmth of midsummer, the 
wheat 

Was yellow; and the soft and bladed 
grass, 

Springing afresh, had o’er the hay-field 
spread 

Its tender verdure. At the door arrived, 
1 found that she was absent. In the 
shade, 711 

Wliere now we sit, I waited her return. 
Her cottage, then a cheerful object, wore 
Its customary look,—onl3', it seemed. 

The honeysuckle, crowding round the 
porch, 715 

Hung down in heavier tufts; and that 
bright weed. 

The yellow stone-crop, suffered to take 
root 

Along the window’s edge, profusely grew 
Blinding the lower panes. I turned 
aside, 

And strolled into her garden. It ap- 
IK^ared 720 

To lag behind the season, and ha<l lost 
Its pride of neatness. Daisy-flowers and 
thrift 

Had broken their trim border-lines, and 
straggled 

O’er paths they used to deck; carnations, 
once 724 

Prized for surpassing beauty, and no less 
For the jieculiar pains they had required, 
Declined their languid heads, wanting 
support. 

The cumbrous bind-weed, with its wreaths 
and bells, 

Had twined about her two small rows of 
peas, 

And dragged them to the earth. 

Ere this an hour 
Was wasted.—Back I turned my restless 
steps; 731 

A stranger passed; and, guessing whom 
I sought. 


He said that she was used to ramble far._ 

The sun was sinking in the west; and now 
I sate \vith sad impatience. From within 
Her solitary infant cried aloud ; 736 

Then, like a blast that dies away self- 
stilled. 

The voice was silent. From the beneli 
I rose; 

But neither could divert nor soothe my 
thoughts. 7^^ 

The spot, though fair, was verj’ desolate_ 

The longer I remained, more desolate: 
And, looking round me, now I first 
observed 

The corner stones, on either side the 
porch, 

With dull red stains discoloured, and 
stuck o’er 

With tufts and hairs of wool, as if tlie 
sheep, 

That fed upon the Common, thither came 
Familiarly, and found a couching-place 
Even at her threshold. Deeper shadows 
fell 

From these tall elms; the cottage-clock 
struck eight;— 

I turned, and saw her distant a few steps. 
Her face was pale and thin—her figure, 
too, 7-j 

Was changed. As she unlocked the door, 
she said, 

‘It grieves me j’ou have waited here so 
long. 

But, in good truth, I’ve wandered m\ich 
of late ; 

And, sometimes—to ray shame I speak- 
have need 753 

Of my best prayers to bring me back 
again.’ 

While on the board she spread our evening 
meal. 

She told me—interrupting not the work 
Which gave employment to her listless 
hands— 

That she had parted with her elder child; 
To a kind master on a distant farm 761 
Now happily apprenticed.—*I perceive 
You look at me, and you have cause; 
to-day 

I have been travelling far; and many 
days 
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About the fields I wander, knowing | 
this 765 

Only, that what I seek I cannot find ; 

\nd so I waste iny time: for I am 
changed; 

And to myself,’ said she, ‘have done 
much wrong 

And to tliis helpless infant. I have slept 
^\'eeping, and weei)ing have I waked ; my 
tears 770 

Have flowed as if my body were not such 
As othei-s are ; and I could never die. 

Blit I a>n now in mind and in my heart 
More easy; and I hope,’said she, ‘that 
God 

Will give me patience to endure the 
things 775 

Which 1 Ixdiold at home.' 

It would have grieved 
Your very soul to see lier. Sir, I feel 
The story linger in my lieart; I fear 
’Tis long and tedious; but my spirit 
cluigs 

To that i)Oor Woman so familiarly 780 
Do I i)erceive her manner, and her lcH)k. 
And presence; and so deti)ly do I feel 
Her goodness, that, not seldom, in my 
walks 

A momentary trance comes over me ; 784 
And to myself I seem to muse on One 
By sorrow laid aslee]); or borne away, 

A human being destined to awake 
To human life, or something very near 
To human life, when ho shall come again 
For whom she siitfered. Y^es, it would 
have grieved 79 ^ 

Your very soul to see her: evermore 
Her eyelids drooi)ed, her eyes downward 


Her Innly was subdued. In every act 
Bertaining to her house-attairs, apixaivd 
The careless atillne.sa of a thinking mind 
Self-occupied; to which all outward 
things 

Are like an idle matter. Still sho sighed, 
l>ut yet no motion of the hreast was setm. 
No heaving of the heart. While by the 
tire 


We sate together, sighs came on my ear, 

I knew not how, and hardly whence they 
came. 

“ Ere my departure, to her care I gave. 

For her son's use, some tokens of regard, 
Which with a look of welcome she re¬ 
ceived ; 806 

And I exhorted her to place her trust 
In God's good love, and seek his help by 
prayer. 

I took my staff, and, when I kissed her 
hal)e. 

The tears stood in her eyes. I left her 
then 810 

With the best hoi)0 and comfort I could 
give: 

Slie thanked me for my unsh but for my 
hoi)e 

It seemed she did not thank me. 

I returned, 

And took my rounds along this road again 
When on its simny bank the primrose 
flower 8*5 

l*eeix'<l forth, to give an earnest of the 
Spring. 

I found her sad and drooping: she had 
leanuMl 

Xo tidings of her husband; if ho lived. 

Sho knew not that he lived; if he were 
dead, 

She knew not he was dead. She seemed 
the sj\me 820 

In and api>earanee; but her house 

Bespjike a sKvpy Imml of negligence; 

Tlic Hoor was neither dry nor neat, the 
heartli 

Was comfortless, and her small lot of 

hooks 

Which, in tlio cottage-window, heretofore 

piled \ip against the comer 

836 

ortlcr, now, wth straggling 

leaves 

Laj' scatterc<l here and there, open or shut. 
As they had chanctHl to fall. Her infant 
Babe 

Had from its mother caught the trick *of 
grief, 

And sighed among its playthings. I 

withdix'w, 


were cast; 

\n(l, when slie at her table gave me food, 

Slie did not look at me. Her voice was ! Had Ix^en 
low, 79 A ! 

Tn seeinlv 
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Aud once again entering the garden saw, 
More plainly still, that poverty and grief 
Were now come nearer to her: weeds 
defaced 

The hardened soil, aud knots of withered 
grass: 835 

No ridges there appeared of clear black 
mould, 

No winter greenness; of her herbs and 
flowers. 

It seemed the better part were gnawed 
away 

Or trampled into earth ; a chain of straw. 
Which had been twined about the slender 
stem 840 

Of a young apple-tree, lay at its root; 

The bark was nibbled round by truant 
sheep. 

—Margaret stood near, her infant in her 
amis, 

And, noting that ray eye was on the tree, 
She said, ‘I fear it mil be dead and gone 
Ere Robert come again.’ When to the 
House 846 

^^’‘e had returned together, she enquired 
If I had any hope:—but for her babe 
And for her little orphan boy, she said, 
She had no wish to live, that she must die 
Of sorrow. Yet I saw the idle loom 851 
Still in its place; his Sunday garments 
hung 

Upon the self-same nail; his very staff 
Stood undisturbed behind the door. 

And when, 

In bleak December, I retraced this waj', 
She told me that her little babe was dead. 
And she was left alone. She now, released 
From her maternal cares, had taken up 
Tlie employment common through these 
wilds, and gained, 

By spinning hemp, a pittance for herself; 
And for this end had hired a neighbour’s 
boy 861 

To give her needful help. That very time 
;Mast mllingly she put her work aside. 

And walked with me along the miry road. 
Heedless how far; and, in such piteous 
sort 865 

That anj' heart had ached to hear her, 
begged 

That, wheresoe’er I went, I still would ask 
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For him whom she had lost. We parted 
then— 

Our final parting; for from that time 
forth 

Did many seasons pass ere I returned 870 
Into this tract again. 

Nine tedious yeai's; 
From their first separation, nine long 
years. 

She lingered in unquiet widowhood ; 

A Wife and Widow. Needs must it ha\ e 
been 

A sore heart-wasting I I have heard, my 
Friend, 875 

That in yon arbour oftentimes she sate 
Alone, through half the vacant sabbath 
day; 

And, if a dog passed by, she still would 
quit 

The shade, and look abroad. On this old 
bench 879 

For hours she sate; and evermore her eye 
Was busy in the distance, shaping things 
That made her heart beat quick. You 
see that path, 

Now faint,—the grass has crept o’er its 
grey line; 

There, to and fro, she paced through 
many a day 

Of the wami summer, from a belt of hemp 
That girt her waist, spinning the long- 
drawn thread 886 

With backward steps. Yet ever as there 
passed 

A man whose garments showed the sol¬ 
dier’s red. 

Or crippled mendicant in soldiers garb, 
The little child who sate to turn the wheel 
Ceased from his task; and she wth fal¬ 
tering voice 891 

Made many a fond enquiry; and when 
they. 

Whose presence gave no comfort, were 
gone bj’, 

Her heart was still more sad. And by 
yon gate. 

That bars the travellers road, she often 
stood, 895 

And when a stranger horseman came, the 
latch 

Would lift, and in his face look wistfully: 

Cc 


QSan^erer. 
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Most l,ap„y, .f, from aught discovered Fondly though vvith an interest more 

mild, 


?i“£s"s:;r‘?ii::sirt. ^ rs?;£ tszsi. «... 


Sank Tde^ay ; for he was gone, wh^ Of naVure, mid her planks and weeds 


9CO i 


cies 


hand, 

Af flip first niDDini^of Octol)er frost, .vnw v.. 

Ollfed -M. each rddnk, and w.th fresh The old, Man, not.ng th.s resumed, mul 


and rtowens 

\n«l silent overgrowings still survivetl. 


Cher.u^ed'ihi ^li^-grown thatch. And | My f^imrd 1 enough to sorp.w you have 


s\id, 




so she lived 
Through tlie long winter, reekless and 


given. 

The puriaisesS of wisdom ask no more: 


alone; 


i Nor rno^e would she have craved as due 


lentil her house hy frost, and thaw, and 
rain, 

Was sai»i>e<l? while she slept, the 

nightly damiw 

Did chill her breast; and in the stormy 
day 

Her tatter«‘d clothes were ruffled hy the 
wind, 

Kven at the side of her own fire. Yet 
still 9 J 0 

She loved this wretched s|)ot, nor would 
for worlds 

Have parted hence ; and still that length 
of road, 

And this rude l>enoh, one torturing hope 

endeared, 1 

Da.st rooted at her heart: and here, my 
Friend, — 


to One . 

Who, in her worst distress, hatl ofttimes 

felt 935 

Tlie unlnjunded might of prayer; and 

learned, with soul . 

Fixed on the Crcxvs that consolation 

Springs, 

From sources deeper far than deepest 
pain, 

For the meek Sutfei-er. Why then should 
we read 

The forms of things with an unworthy 
eye? 94 ° 

She sleeiw in the calm earth, and i)eace*is 
here. 

1 well remember that those very plumes, 
iThose weeds, and the high sixuir-gra^s on 

that wall. 


IT * A _ ^ 

.. I.™ 


Last human tenant of these ruined walls!” 


The old Man censed: he saw that I was 
moved; 

From that low bench, rising instinctively 

I turned aside in weakness, nor had 
power 

To thank him for the tale which he liad 
told. 

1 stood, and leaning o'er the garden wall 

Reviewed that Woman’s sufferings: and 
it seemed 

To comfort me while with a bnither's 
love 

I blessed her in the impotence of grief. 

Then towards the cottage I returned: and 
traced 9*5 


So still an image of tranquillity, 

So calm ami still, and looked so beautifu 
Amid the uneaay thoughts which tilled 

my mind, 

Tliat what we feel of sorrow and despair 
From ruin and from change, and all the 
grief 95 ° 

That passing shows of Being leave be¬ 
hind, 

Appearetl an idle dream, that could mam- 

Nowhere, dominion o’er the enlightened 
spirit 

Whose meditative sympathies repose 
Upon Ihe breast of Faith. I turned 
away, . 955 

And walked along my road in happipess. 

.r';' 
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He ceased. Ere long the sun declining 
shot 

A slant and mellow radiance, which l)egan 
To fall upon us, while, beneath the trees, 
We sate on that low bench: and now >ve 

felt, cj5q 

Admonished thus, the sweet hour coming 
on. 

A linnet warbled from those lofty elms, 

A thrush sang loud, and other melodies, 


771 

At distance heard, peopled the milder air. 
The old Han rose, aiii with a sprightly 
mien 965 

Of hopeful preparation, grasped his staff; 
Together casting then a farewell look 
Upon those silent ,walls, we left the 
shade; 

And, ere the star's were visible, had 
reached 969 

A village-inn,—our evening resting-place. 


BOOK SECOND. 


THE SOLITARY. 


ARGUMENT. 


The Author describes his travels with the 'Wanderer, whose character is further Illustrated.— 
Morning scene, and view of a Village Wake.—Wanderer's account of a Friend whom he purposes 
to visit.—View, from syi eminence, of the Valley which his Friend had chosen for his retreat.— 
Sound of singing from below.—A funeral procession.—Descent Into the VjUley.—Observations 
dniwTi from the Wanderer at sight of a book accidentally discovered In a recess in the Valley.— 
Meeting with the Wanderer’s friend, the Solitary.—Wanderer’s description of the mode of burial 
In this mountainous district—Solitary contrasts with thl^ that of the individual carried a few 
minutes before from the cottage.—The cottage entered.—Description of the Solltar>’’s apartment— 
Repast there.-View, fr’Oin the window, of two mountain summits; and the Solitary’s description 
of the companionship they afford hiui.—.Account of the departed inmate of the cottage.-Desedp; 
tion of a grand spectacle upon the mountains, with its effect upon the Solitar^-’s mind.—Leave 
the house. — 


In days of yore how fortunately fared 

The Minstrel! wandering on from hall to 
hall. 

Baronial court or royal; cheered with 
gifts 

Munificent, and love, and ladies’ praise; 

Now meeting on his road an armed 
knight, 5 

Now resting with a pilgrim by the side 

Of a clear brook;—beneath an abbey’s 
roof 

One evening sumptuously lodged; the 
next, 

Humbly in a religious hospital; 

Or with some merry outlaws of the wood; 

Or haply shrouded in a hermit’s cell. 11 

Him, sleeping or awake, the robber 
spared; 


He walked—protected from the sword of 
war 

By virtue of that sacred instrumeut 
His harp,- suspended at the traveller’s 
side; 15 

His dear companion wheresoe’er he went 
Opening from land to land an easy way 
By melody, and by the charm of verse. 
Yet not the noblest of that honoured 
Race 

Drew happier, loftier, more empassioned, 
thoughts 20 

From his long journeyings and eventful 

life, 

Than this obscure Itinerant had skill 
To gather, ranging through the tamer 
ground 

Of these our unmaginative days; 
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Both while* ho trod the earth in hiimblest 

guise ^5 

Accoutred witii his burthen and his staff; 
And now, when free to move with lighter 

pace. 

What wonder, then, if I. whose favourite 
school 

Uath l)een the fields, the roads, and rural 
lanes, 

Looked on this guide with reverential 
love ? 3 *^ 

Each with tlio other pleased, we now 
pursued 

Our journey, \mder favourable skies. 

Turn wheresoe’er wo would, he was a 
liglit 

I'nfailing : not a hamlet could wo pass, 
Rarely a house, that did not yield to him 
Remembrances; or from his tonguo call 
forth 3b 

Some way-l>eguiling tale. Nor loss regnixl 
Accompanied those strains of apt dis¬ 
course, 

Which nature's various objects might 
inspire; 

And in the silence of his face I read 40 
His overflowing spirit. Birrls and beasts, 
And the mute fish that glances in the 
stream. 

And harmless reptile coiling in the sun, 
.\nd gorgeous insect hovering in the air, 
The fowl domestic, and the household 
dog— *15 

In his capacious mind, ho loved them all: 
Tlieir rights acknowledging ho felt for 
all. 

Oft wi\s occasion given mo to iKjrceivo 
How the calm pleasures of the i>asturiiig 
herd 

To hapi)y c'ontemplation swthed Ins 

walk; 5 ° 

How the poor bruto's condition, fonetl to 

nm 

Its course of suffering in the public road, 
Had contrast! all too often smote his heart 
With unavailing pity. Rich in love 
And sweet huniaiiity, ho was himself, 55 
To the degree that he desired, beloved. 
Smiles of good-will from faces that he 

knew 


Greeted us all day long; we took our 
seats 

By many a cottage-heartli, where he re¬ 
ceived 

The welcome of an Inmate from afar, 6o 
And I at once forgot I was a Stranger. 
—Nor was he loth to enter ragged huts. 
Huts where his charity was blest; his 
voice 

Heard as the voice of an experienced 
friend. 

And, sometimes—where the poor man 
held dispute 

With his own mind, unable to subdue 
Impatience through iuaptn^ to perceive 
General distress in his particular lot; 

Or cherishing resentment, or in vain 
Struggling against it; witli a soul per¬ 
plexed, ^ 

And finding in herself no steady power 
To draw the line of comfort that divides 
Calamity, the chastisement of Heaven, 
From the injustice of our brother men 
To him appeal was made as to a judge; 
Who, with an undoratanding heart, al- 

layed . i ^ 

The perturbation; listened to the plea; 

Resolved the dubious point; and sentence 

So giounded, so applied, that it was heard 
With softened spirit, even when it com 
demned. ” 


Such intercourse 1 witnessed, while ne 
roved. 

Now as his choice directed, now as mine; 

Or both, with equal readiness of will. 

Our course submitting to the changeful 
breeze 

Of accident. But when the rising sun 83 

Had three times called us to renew our 
walk. 

My Fellow-traveller, with earnest voice. 

As if the thought were but a moment old, 

Claimed alwolute dominion for the day. 

We started—and he led me toward the 
hills, 

Up through an ample vale, >Wth higher 
hills 

Before us mountains stern and desolate; 

But, in the majesty of distance, now 
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Set off, and to our ken appearing fair 
Of aspect, with aerial softness clad, 95 
And beautified with moming^s purple 
beams. 


^ ''wealthy, the luxurious, by the stress 
Of business roused, or pleasure, ere their 
time, 

iVIay roll in chariots, or provoke the hoofs 
Of the fleet coursers they bestride, to raise 
From earth the dust of morning, slow to 

5 101 

And they, if blest with health and hearts 
at ease. 

Shall lack not their enjoymentbut how 
faint 

Compared with ours! who, pacing side 
by side. 

Could, with an eye of leisure, look on all 
That we beheld; and lend the listening 
sense jog 

To every grateful sound of earth and air; 
Pausing at will—our spirits braced, our 
thoughts 

Pleasant as roses in the thickets blown. 
And pure as dew bathing their crimson 
leaves. no 
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: Of merriment a party-coloured knot, 124 

Already formed upon the village-green. 

—Beyond the limits of the shadow cast 

By the broad hill, glistened upon our 
sight 

That gay assemblage. Round them and 
above, 

Glitter, with dark recesses interposed 

Casement, and cottage-roof, and stems of 
trees 

Half-veiled in vapoury cloud, the silver 
steam 

Of dews fast melting on their leafy boughs 

By the strong sunbeams smitten. Like 
a mast 

Of gold, the Maypole shines; as if the 
rays 

Of morning, aided by exhaling dew, 135 

With gladsome influence could re-animate 

The faded garlands dangling from its 
sides. 


Mount slowly, sun! that we may journey 
long. 

By this dark hill protected from thy 
beams 1 

Such is the summer pilgrim’s frequent 
wish; 

But quickly from among our morning 
thoughts 

’Twas chased away: for, toward the 
western side 

Of the broad vale, casting a casual glance. 

We saw a throng of peoplewherefore 
met? 

Blithe notes of music, suddenly let loose 

On the thrilled ear, and flags uprising, 
yield 

Prompt answer; they proclaim the annual 
W^ake, J2Q 

^Vhich the bright season favours.—Tabor 
and pipe 

In purpose join to hasten or reprove 

The laggard Rustic; and repay ^vith 
boons 


Said I, “The music and the sprightly 
scene 

Invite us; shall we quit our road, and 
join 

These festive matins?”—He replied, “Not 

’ 140 

To linger I would here with you partake. 
Not one hour merely, but till evening’s 
close, 

The simple pastimes of the day and place. 
By the fleet Racers, ere the sun be set, 
The turf of yon large pasture will lie 
skimmed; 

There, too, the lusty Wrestlers shall con¬ 
tend : 

But know we not that he, who intermits 
The appointed task and duties of the day. 
Untunes full oft the pleasures of the day; 
Checking the finer spirits that refuse 150 
To flow, when purposes are lightly 
changed ? 

A length of journey yet remains un¬ 
traced : 

Let us proceed.” Then, pointing with his 
staff 

Raised toward those craggy summits, hij 
intent 

He thus imparted:— 

“In a spot that lies J55 
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Among yon mountain fastnesses con- 


“For this fair Bride, most rich in gifts 
of mind, 


Y<>u\vtu receive, before the hour of noon. Nor sparingly endowed >nth worldly 

OcKxI .«o.n,>en»o, I 1,0,.., for this day's ; and retiml 

F.on, S.'ght of One who lives secluded the world’s no^ to a >3- 


thero> 

IjoncsoiuB iind lo.'st: of whonii ftud 


Youth's season yet with him was scarcely 
past, '95 


I 


160 And she was in youth’s prime. How free 
(Nut to forestall sucli knowledge as may their love, i 

' How full their joy ! TilK pitiable doora * 

In the short course of one undreaded 
year, 

Death blasted all. Death suddenly oer- 
threw 


l^Iore faitlifvilly collected from himself) 
Tills brief communieation shall suffice. 

“Tliougli now .sojourning there, he, like 


myself, 


Sjirang from a stock (>f lowly parentage 
Among the wilds of Scotland, in a tract 


164 Two lovely Children — all that the\ 


possesaod! ^ 

Tiie Mother followedmiserably bare 

A • ■ ^ 


Among the wilds ol scotiaiui, in a ira^ v i ne i>iovuei . --- - 

■Where many a sheltorwl and well-tended I The one Survivor stood; he wept, ho 
• ' prayed 


iilant 1 pr»>eu 

Beai*sonthehnmblest ground of social life. ' For his dismissal, day and night, com- 

1 U/1 


^ ♦ • • W f 

lU<*ssoms of piety and iiinoceiiee. i iwiiea .... j 

Snell grateful promises his youth dis- To hold communion with the grave, aim 
^Jovpdr 170 face 


lulled 


played: 

And, iiaving shown in study forward ■ With pain the regions of eternitj. 

1 I V AinmCT Ai^ftthv disulac 


zeal. 

He to the Ministry wius duly called ; 

And straiglit, incited by a curious mind 
Filled witli vague hopes, ho undertook 
tlie charge 

Of Chaplain to a military trotip 175 
Cheered by the Highland bagpilie, as they 
marched 

In plaided vest,—his fellow-countrymen. 
Tins omoo filling, yet by native power 
And force of native inclination made 
An intellectual ruler in tiie haunts 180 
Of social vanity, he walked the world, 
Gav, and affecting graceful gaiety ; 


5 K >5 

»» 4 Vt« - - j-, - - . - 

An uncomplaining apathy displaoe<i 
This anguish; and, indifferent to delighh 
To aim and purpose, ho consumed his 
days. 

To private interest dead, and public care. 

So lived he; so ho might have died. 

But now. 

To the wide world’s astonishment, ai>- 
IK'ared 

A glorious oiioning, the unlooked-for 
. dawn, 

That promised everlasting joy to France. 
Her voice of social transiiort reached even 
him! 


Gav, and affecting grawiui gaieiy; I nnu. ... 1 

luix. buoyant-less a piustor with his flock , He broke from his contracted bounds 
* ... *!• _ll 21^ 


Than a .soldier among soldiers-lived and 
roamed 


repaired 

To the great City, an enux^riu*" 1 ^.^" 


roamed xo cur ..... 

Where Fortune ledand Fortune, who Of golden exi>ectations, and recening 

^t proves ^85 Freights every day from a new world of 

‘ ' hoiie. 

Thither his ix>pular talents ho trans¬ 
ferred : 


The careless wanderer’s friend, to him 

made known 
A bUKuning liiidy—a c'onspicuous flower, 


A bUKuning Jiady-ac‘onspicuousiio>%ei, 1 ...u. „,am 

Admired for l>caiity, for her sweetnes.s And, frem the pulpit, zealonrij 


praised ; 

Whom he had sensibility to love, 1 v.. - -- . 

A.nl.itic.n to attempt, and skill to win. 190 As one. and mov,nK to one slonoM 


tained ... ^ 

The cause of Christ and civil lil^rty, 
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Intoxicating service ! I might say 
A happy service; for he was sinceie 
As vanity and fondness for applause, 225 
And new and shapeless unshes, would 
allow. 

Tliat righteous cause (such power 
hatli freedom) bound, 

For one hostility, in friendly league. 
Ethereal natures and the worst of slaves; 
Was served by rival advocates that came 
From regions opposite as heaven and hell. 
One courage seemed to animate them all: 
And, from the dazzling conquests daily 
gained 

By their united efforts, there arose 
A proud and most presumptuous con¬ 
fidence 235 

In the transcendent wisdom of the age, 
And her discernment; not alone in rights, 
Aiid in the origin and bounds of power 
Social and temporal; but in laws divine. 
Deduced by reason, or to faitli revealed. 
An overweening trust was raised ; and 
fear 241 

Cast out, alike of person and of thing. 
Plague from this union spread, whose 
subtle bane 

The strongest did not easily escape j 
And He, what wonder! took a mortal 
taint. 245 

How shall I trace the change, how bear 


To known restraints; and who most 
boldly drew 

Hopeful prognostications from a creed, 
That, in the light of false philosophy, 260 
Spread like a halo round a misty moon, 
Widening its circle as the storms ad¬ 
vance. 

“His sacred function was at length 
renounced; 

And every day and every place enjoyed 
The unshackled layman’s natural liberty ; 
Speech, manners, morals, all mthout dis¬ 
guise. 266 

I do not wish to WTong him; though the 
course 

Of private life licentiously displayed 
I,' nhallowed actions—planted like a crown 
Upon the insolent aspiring brow 270 

Of spurious notions—worn as oj^en signs 
Of prejudice subdued—still he retained, 
’Mid much abasement, what he had 
received 

From nature, an intense and glowing 
mind. 

Wherefore, when humbled Liberty grew 
weak, 275 

And mortal sickness on her face appeared. 
He coloured objects to his own desire 
As with a lover’s passion. Yet his moods 
Of pain were keen as those of better 
men. 


to tell 

That he broke faith with them whom he 
had laid 

In earth’s dark chambers, Muth a Chris¬ 
tian’s hope! 

An infidel contempt of holy \\Tit 

Stole by degrees upon his mind; and 
hence 250 

Life, like that Koman Janus, double- 
faced ; 

Vilest hypocrisy—the laughing, gay 

Hypocxnsy, not leagued with fear, but 
pride. 

Smooth words he had to wheedle simple 
souls; 

But, for disciples of the inner school, 255 

Old freedom was old servitude, and they 

The wsest whose opinions stooped the 
least 


Nay keener, as his fortitude was less : 280 

And he continued, when worse day.s were 
come. 

To deal about his sparkling eloquence. 

Struggling against the strange reverse 
with zeal 

That showed like happiness. But, in 
despite 

Of all this outside bravery, within, 285 

He neither felt encouragement nor hope: 

For moral dignity, and strength of mind. 

Were wanting; and simplicity of life ; 

And reverence for himself; and, last and 
best. 

Confiding thoughts, through love and fear 
of Him 290 

Before whose sight the troubles of this 
world 

Are vain, as billows in a tossing sea. 
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“The glory of the times failing away— 
Tlie splendour, which liad given a festal 
air 

To self-importance, hallowed it, and 
veiled 295 

From his own sight—this gone, he for¬ 
feited 

All joy in human nature; wa^s consumed, 
.\nd vexed, and chafed, by levity and 
scorn, 

And fruitless indignation; galled by 
pride; 

Made desi>erate by contempt of men wbo 
throve 3 °® 

lU fore his sight in i>ower or fame, and 

wt)n. 

Without desert, what he desired; weak 
men, 

Tik) weak even for his envy or his hate! 
Tormented thus, after a wandering course 
Of discontent, and inwardly oi)prest 305 
With malady—in part, I fear, provoked 
liy weariness of life—he fixwl his home. 

Or, rather say, sate down by very chance. 
Among these ruggcil hills; where now ho 

dwells 

And wastes the sad remainder of his 
hours 3*0 

Stee|>ed in a self-indulging spleen, that 
wants not 

Its own voluptuousnesson this re¬ 
solved, 

Witli this content, that lie will live and 
die 

Forgotten, — at safe distanc'O from ‘ a 
world 

Not moving to las mind.’” 

These serious words 

Chwed the preparatory notiws 3*6 

That servcil my Fellow-traveller to Ixj- 
guile 

Tlio way, while wo advanced \ip that 
wide vale. 

Diverging now (as if his quest ha<l l)een 
Some secret of the maintains, cavern, 
fall 320 

Of water, or some lofty eminence, 
Jienowned for splendid i)rospect far and 
wide) 

We scaled, without a track to ease o\ir 
steps 


A steep asc*ent; and reached a dreary 
plain. 

With a tumultuous waste of huge lull 
tops 325 

Before us; savage region ! which I paced 
Dispirited: when, all at once, behold ! 
Beneath our feet, a little lowly vale, 

A lowly vale, and yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains; even as if the 
spot 330 

Hail been from eldest time by wish of 
theirs 

So placed, to be shut out from all the 
world! 

ITrn-like it was in shaix?. deep as an urn; 
With rocks encompas^, save that to the 
south 

Was one small opening, where a heath- 

clod ridge 335 

Supplied a boundary less abrupt and 

close; 

A quiet treeless nook, with two green 
fields, 

A liquid pool that glittered in the sun. 

And one bare dwelling; one abotle, no 
more! 

It seemed the homo of poverty and toil. 
Though not of want: the little fields 
made green 34 * 

Bv husbandry of many thrifty years, 

Vln\ cheerful tribute to the moorland 
house. 

—There crows the cock, single in his 
domain: 

The small birds find in spring no thicket 
there .345 

To shroud them; only from the neigh- 
Ixiuring vales 

The cuckoo, straggling up to the hill tops, 
Shouteth faint tidings of some gladder 
place. 

Ah ! what a sweet Recess, thought I, 
is here 1 

Instantly tlmwing domi my limbs at 
case 35 ® 

ITjxm a bed of heathfull many a 8 pi>t 
Of hidden beauty have I chanced to espy 
Among the mountains; never one like 
this; 

So lonesome, and so perfectlj’ secure; 
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Not melancholy—no, for it is green, 355 
And bright, and fertile, furnished in itself 
With the feu’ needful things that life 
requires. 

—In rugged arms how softly does it lie 
How tenderly protected ! Far and near 
We have an image of the pristine earth, 
The planet in its nakedness: were this 361 
Man’s only dwelling, sole appointed seat, 
First, last, and single, in the breathing 
world. 

It could not be more quiet: peace is here 
Or nowhere ; days unruffled by the gale 
Of public news or private; years that 
pass 36^ 

Forgetfully; uncalled upon to pay 
The common penalties of mortal life, 
Sickness, or accident, or grief, or pain. 

On these and kindred thoughts intent 
I lay ^20 

In silence musing by my Comrade’s side. 
He also silent; when from out the heart 
Of that profound abyss a solemn voice. 

Or several voices in one solemn sound. 

Was heard ascending; mournful, deep, 
and slow 3^3 

The cadence, as of psalms—a funeral 
dirge! 

A\’e listened, looking down upon the hut, 
But seeing no one: meanwhile from below 
The strain continued, spiritual as before ; 
And now distinctly could I recognise 380 
These words:—tn the grave thy 
loi'e be knoicn. 

In death thy “God rest 

his soul! ” 

Said the old man, abruptly breaking 
silence,— 

“He is departed, and finds peace at last!” 


K k* 

7 i / 


A sober company and few, the men 
Bare-headed, and all decently attired I 
Some steps when they had thus advanced, 
the dirge 

Ended; and, from the stillness tliat en¬ 
sued 

Recovering, to my Friend I said, “You 

spake, 3^.. 

Methought, with apprehension that these 
rites 

Are paid to Him upon whose shy retreat 

This daj' we purposed to intrude.”—“I 
did so, 

But let us hence, that we may learn the 
truth: 

Perhaps it is not he but some one else 4C0 

For whom this pious service is per¬ 
formed ; 

Some other tenant of the solitude.” 


This scarcely spoken, and those holy 
strains 333 

Not ceasing, forth appeared in view a 
band 

Of n^tic persons, from behind the hut 

Bearing a coffin in the midst, with which 

They shaped their course along the 
sloping side 

Of that small valle3’; singing as they 
moved; 390 


So, to a steep and difficult descent 
Trusting ourselves, we wound from crag 
to crag. 

Where passage could be won ; and, as the 

405 

Of the mute train, behind the heathi' top 
Of that off-sloping outlet, disappeared, 

I, more impatient in my do^vnwa^d 
course. 

Had landed upon easy ground ; and there 
Stood waiting for my Comrade. When 
l)ehoId 410 

An object that enticed my steps aside ! 

A narrow, udnding, entry opened out 
Into a platform—that lay, sheepfold-wise. 
Enclosed between an upright mass of rock 
And one old moss-grrown wall;—a cool 

rece^ 415 

And fanciful! For where the rock and 
wall 

Met in an angle, hung a penthouse, 
framed 

By thrusting two rude staves into the 
wall 

And overlajdng them %\’ith mountain 
sods; 

To weather-fend a little turf-built seat 420 
MTiereon a full-groum man might rest, 
nor dread 

The burning sunshine, or a transient 
shower; 

C c 3 
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But the whole plainly wrouK'ht by chil¬ 
drens hands! 

Whose skill had thronged the door with 
a proud show 

Of haby-houses, curiously arranged ; 425 

Nor wanting ornament of walks l>et\\een, 
With mimic trees inserted in tlie turf. 
And gardens interixtsed. Bleased with 
tlie sight, 


To what odd purpose have the darlings 

turned •♦55 

This sad memorial of their hapless friend 1 


“Me/’ said I, “most doth it surprise, 
to find 

Such IxKjk in such a place!"—-“A book 

i • j n 

! He answered, “to the Person suited well, 


T could not choose but beckon to my 


Though little suited to surrounding 


Guide, 

Wlio, entering, round him threw a care¬ 
less glance *♦ 3 ° 

Impatient to pass on, when I exclaime<l, 

“ I.O ! what is here?” and, stooping down, 
drew forth 

A IxK.k, that, in the midst of stones and 

inOHH 

And wreck of party-coloured earthen¬ 
ware. 

Aptly disposntl, had lent its help to raise 
One of thoso petty structures. “His it 
mustl>e!" 436 

Kxclaimed tlie Wanderer, “cannot but W 

his 

And \w is gone!” The Wk, which in 
my hand 

Had oi>ene<l t*f itself (for it was swoln 
With searching damp, and seemingly had 
lain •♦ 4 ° 

To the injurious elements exposed 
From week to week,) I found to l>e a 
work 

In tlie French tongue, a Xovel of 
Voltaire, 

His famous Optimist. “ Unhappy Man ! 
Exclaimed my Friend: “hero then has 
been to Inm 445 

Retreat within retreat, a sheltering-placo 
Within how deep a shelter ! He had fits 
Even to the last, of genuine tenderness 
And loved the haunts of children: here, 
no doubt, 

Pleasing and pleased, ho shared their 


things: 4 ^ 

'Tis strange, T grant; and stranger still 

had been 

To see the Man who ow’ned it, dwelling 
here. 

With one poor shepherd, far from all the 
world!— 

Now, if our errand hath been thrown 
away, 

As from these intimations I forebode, 405 
Grieved shall I be-less for my sake than 

yours, , ,, 

And least of all for him who is no more. 


By this the book was in the old Man’s 
hand; 

And he continued, glancing on the leaves 
An eye of scorn:—“The lover,’* said he, 

“ dooinetl . -IT® 

To love when hop© hath failed him— 
whom no depth 

Of privacy is deep enough to hide, 

Hath yet his bracelet or his lock of hair, 
And timt is joy to him. When change of 
times 

Hath summoned kings to scaffolds, do 

but give . 

Tho faithful servant, who must hide his 

head 

Henceforth in whatsoever nook he may, 
A ken-hief spriiikUnl with his masters 

blooil, 

And ho ttH) hath his comforter. How 

jKKir, 


simple sjiorts. 


4 io Bevond all iiovorty how destitute, 480 


OrsatoeompaniiUiless; and here thelniuk. 
Loft and forgotten in his careless way. 


that Man have been left, who, 
hither driven. 


Loft and forgotten in ins careless way. 1 ......... i with 

Must by tlic cottaKe-ehiUlren liavc U-en Flying or scckintt, could yet brmi, 
f y I lum 

Heav^i:.tbe.u.audtbelriueo„.derate , 
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Impure conceits discharging from a heart 
Hardened by impious pride!—I did not 

m 486 

X o tax you ^vlth this journey; ’’—mildly 

said 

My venerable Friend, as forth we stepped 
Into the presence of the cheerful light— 

“For I have knowledge that you do not 
shrink 

From moving spectaclesbut let us on.” 


So speaking, on he went, and at the word 
I followed, till he made a sudden stand : 
For full in view, approaching through 
a gate 

That opened from the enclosure of green 
fields 

Into the rough uncultivated ground. 
Behold the Man whom he had fancied 
dead! 

I knew from his deportment, mien, and 
dress, 

That it could be no othey; a pale face, 

A meagre person, tall, and in a garb ’ 500 
Not rustic—dull and faded like himself ! 
He saw us not, though distant but few 
steps; 

For he was busy, dealing, from a store 
Upon a broad leaf carried, choicest strings 
Of red ripe currants; gift by which he 
strove, ^ -05 

With intermixture of endearing words, 

To soothe a Child, who walked beside 
him, weeping 

As if disconsolate.—“They to the grave 
Are bearing him, my Little-one,” he said, 
“To the dark pit; but he will feel no 
pain; 

His body is at rest, his soul in heaven.” 

More might have followed — but my 
honoured Friend 

Broke in upon the Speaker with a frank 
And cordial greeting.—Vivid was the 
light 

That flashed and sparkled from the other’s 
eyes; 

He was all fire: no shadow on his brow 
Remained, nor sign of sickness on his face. 
Hands joined he with his Visitant,—a 
grasp. 


An eager grasp; and many moments’ 
space— 

\Vhen the first glow of pleasure was no 
more, 

And, of the sad appearance which at 
once 

Had vanished, much was come and com¬ 
ing back— 

An amicable smile retained the life 
Which it had unexpectedly received. 
Upon his hollow cheek. “How kind,” 
he said, 

“Nor <»uld your coming have been better 
timed; 

For this, you see, is in our narrow world 
A day of sorrow. I have here a charge”— 
And, speaking thus, he patted tenderly 
The sun-burnt forehead of the weeping 
child [.^g 

“A little mourner, wliom it is my task 
To comfort;—but how came ye ?—if yon 
track 

(Which doth at once befriend us and 
betray) 

Conducted hither your most welcome 
feet, 

Ye could not miss the funeral train— 
they yet ^3,; 

Have scarcely disappeared.” “This 
blooming Chil^” 

Said the old Man, “is of an age to weep 
At any grave or solemn spectacle. 

Inly distressed or overpowered mth awe, 
He knows not wherefore;—but the boy 
to-day, 

Perhaps is shedding orphan’s tears; you 
also 

Alust have sustained a loss.”—“The hand 
of Death.” 

He answered, “ has been liere; but could 
not well 

Have fallen more lightly, if it had not 
fallen 

Upon myself.” — The other left these 
words 545 

Unnoticed, thus continuing.— 

“From yon crag 
Down whose steep sides we dropped into 
the vale, 

We heard the hymn they sang—a solemn 
sound 
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Heard any wliere: but in a place like this 
’Tis more than human ! Many precious 
rites 55 ® 

And customs of our rural ancestry 


On the green turf following the vested 
Priest, 

Four dear supporters of one senseless 
weight. 


Are gone, or stealing from us; tliis. I From which they do not shrink, and 


M'ill last for ever. Oft on my way have T They faint not, but advance towards the 

StiXHl .still, though but a casual passenger, open grave 

So much I felt the awfulness of life, 555 Step after stei>-together. with their firm 
In that one moment when the corse is Unhidden faces : he that suffers most. 


under which 


585 


lifted 

In silence, with a hush of decency ; 

Then from the threshold moves with song 
of |>eace. 

And confidential yearnings, tow’rds its 
home. 

Its final home on earth. What traveller— 

who— 5 ^ 

(How far soe’er a stranger) does not own 
The iMind of brotherhood, when he sees 
them go, 

A mute procession on the houseless niad ; 
Or passing by some single tenement 
Or clustered dwellings, where again they 
raise 5^5 

The monitory voice? But most of all 
It touches, it confirms, and elevates, 

Tiien, when the bcxly, soon to Ix^ con¬ 
signed 

Ashes to ashes, dust bcQueathed to dust. 

Is raised from the church-aisle, and for- 
waixl lx>riie 57 ® 

l^pon the shouhiers of the next in love. 
The nearest in affection or in bloo<l; 

Yea, by tlie very mourners who had 

knelt 

Beside the coffin, resting on its lid 
In silent grief their imuplifte<l heads, 575 
And heard meanwhile the Psalmists 
mournful plaint, 

And that most awful scripture which 
declart‘s 

We shall not sleep, but we shall all be 
changed ! 

—Have I not seen—yo likewise may have 
seen— 

J5on, husband, brothore-brothers side by 

side. . 

And son and father also side b5' side, 

Rise from that i>ostureand in concert 
move 


He outwardly, and inwardly iierhaps, 
The most serene, ^nth most undaunted 


eye !— 


59 ® 


Oh ! blest are they who live and die like 
these, 

IjOve<l with such love, and with such 
sorrow mourned! *’ 


“That poor Man taken hence to-day,’ 
replied 

The Solitary, with a faint sarcastic smile 
Which did not please me, “must be 

deemed, I fear, 595 

Of the unblest; for he will surely sink 
Into his mother earth without such pomp 
Of grief, depart without occaaon given 
By him for such array of fortitude. 

Full seventy uHnters hath he lived, and 

mark! ^ 

This simple Child will mourn his one 

short hour, 

And I shall miss him; scanty tribute! 
yet, 

This wanting, ho would leave the sight of 
men, 

If love wore his sole claim upon their 
care. 

Like a ripe date which in the desert falls 
Without a hand to gather it.” 

At this 

I interixjsed, though loth to six?ak, and 
said, 

“Can it be thus among so small a band 
As ye must needs be here? in such a 
place 

I would not willingly, niethinks, l^ 
sight 

Of a departing cloud.”-“’Twas not for 

love”— ^ , 

Answered the sick Man with a careless 

voice— 
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Following our Guide, we elomb the 
cottage-stairs 


“That I came hither; neither 
found 

Among associates who have power of 
speech, 

Xor in such other converse as is here, 615 
Temptation so prevailing as to change 
That mood, or undermine my first re¬ 
solve.” 

Then, speaking in like careless sort, he 
said 

To my benign Companion,—“Pity ’tis 
That fortune did not guide you to this 
house 620 

A few days earlier ; then would you have 
seen 

What stuff the Dwellers in a solitude, 
That seems by Nature hollowed out to be 
The seat and bosom of pure innocence. 
Are made of; an ungracious matter this ! 
Which, for truth’s sake, yet in remem¬ 
brance too 626 

Of past discussions with this zealous 
friend 

And advocate of humble life, I now 
Will force upon his notice ; undeterred 
By the example of his own pure course, 
And that respect and deference which a 
soul 631 

May fairly claim, by niggard age enriched 
In what she most doth value, love of God 
And his frail creature Man;—but ye 
shall hear. 

I talk—and ye are standing in the sun 
Without refreshment! ” 

Quickly had he spoken, 
And, with light steps still quicker than 
his words. 

Led toward the Cottage. Homely was 
the spot; 

And, to my feeling, ere we reached the I 
door, 

Had almost a forbidding nakedness ; 640 
Less fair, I grant, even painfully less 
fair, 

Than it appeared when from the beetling 
rock 

We had looked do^vn upon it. All \vithin. 
As left by the departed company, 

Was silent; save the solitary clock 645 
That on mine ear ticked with a mournful 
sound.— 


And reached a small apartment dark and 
low, 

Which was no sooner entered than our 
Host 

Said gaily, “ This is my domain, my cell. 
My hemitage, my cabin, what you will— 
I love it better than a snail his house. 

But now ye .shall be feasted with our 
best.” 

So, Avith more ardour than an unripe girl 
Left one day mistress of her mother’s 
stores, 6^^ 

He went about his hospitable task. 

My eyes were busy, and my thoughts no 
less, 

And pleased I looked upon my grey¬ 
haired Friend, 

As if to thank him ; he returned that 
look. 

Cheered, plainly, and yet serious. What 
a wreck 660 

Had we about us! scattered was the floor, 
And, in like sort, chair, window-seat, 
and shelf, 

With books, maps, fossils, withered 
plants and flowers, 

And tufts of mountain moss. Mechanic 
tools 

Lay intermixed ^vith scraps of paper, 
some 665 

Scribbled with verse : a broken angling- 
rod 

And shattered telescope, together linked 
By cobwebs, stood udthin a dusty nook ; 
And instruments of music, some half- 
made. 

Some in disgrace, hung dangling from 
the walls. 670 

But speedily the promise was fulfilled ; 

A feast before us, and a courteous Host 
Inviting us in glee to sit and eat. 

A napkin, white as foam of that rough 
brook 

By which it had been bleached, o’erspread 
the board; 675 

And was itself half-covered with a store 
Of dainties,—oaten bread, curd, cheese, 
and cream; 
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And cakes of butter curiously emWsed, 

Butter that had imbibed from meadow- 
dowers 

A K'ulden Inie, delicate aa their own 680 

Faintly reflected in a lingerin^^ stream. 

Nor lacked, for more delight on that 
warm day. 

Our table, small parade of garden fruity 

And whortle*l)erries from tho mountain 
side. 

The Child, who long ore this had stilled 


The thunder s greeting. Nor have nature s 
laws 

Left them ungifted with a power to yield 
Music of finer tone ; a harmony, 710 
So do I call it, though it be the hand 
Of silence, though there be no voice ;— 
the clouds, 

The mist, the shadows, light of golden 
suns, 

^lotions of moonlight, all come thither— 
touch, 

685 I And have an answer—thither come, and 

Was now a help t'* his late comforter, shape 7*5 

And moved, a willing Page, as he was A language not unwelcome to sick hearts 

And idle spirits:—there the sun himself, 

htinistering to our nee<l. At the calm close of summer’s longest day. 

In genial mood. Rests his substantial orb;—between those 

While at our pastoral Ijaiupiet thus we heights 

And on the top of either pinnacle, 7^ 

Fronting the window of that little cell. More keenly than elsewhere in night’s 

I could not, ever and anon, forliear 691 blue vault, 

To glance an upward Uxik on two huge Sparkle the stars, as of their station 

Peaks, proud. . . j , 

That from some other vale pet'rcKl into Thoughts are not busier m the mind ot 

this. nian 

“Those lusty twins,” exclaimed our host, Than the mute agents stimng there; 

“if here ftloiie 

It were your lot to dwell, would soon Here do I sit and watch.—” 


Iktoiiio ^5 

Vour i>ri/.ed companions.—Many arc the 

notes 

Which, in his tuneful course, the wind 
draws fortli 
From rocks, woods, caverns, heaths, and 
dashing shores; 

And well thase lofty brethren bear their 
part 

In the wild concert—chiefly when the 
storm 700 

Rides high; then all the upper air they 

fill 

With roaring sound, that ceases not to 
flow, 

Tiike smoke, along the level of the blas^ 
In mighty currtmt; theirs, too, is the song 
Of stream and headlong flood that seldom 
fails; 705 

And, in the grim and breathless hour of 

noon, 

Methinks that I have heard them echo 
back 


A fall of voice, 725 

Regretted like tho nightingale’s last note, 

Had scarcely closed this high-wrought 
strain of rapture 

Ere with inviting smile the Wanderer 
said: 

“Now for the tale with which you threat¬ 
ened us!” 

“In truth the threat escai>ed me nn- 
Bwares: 73 ° 

Should the tale tire you. let this challenge 

stand 

For my excuse. Dissevered from man¬ 
kind. 

As to your eyes and thoughts we must 
have seemed 

^Vheu ye looked domi uiwn ns from tho 
crag, 

Islanders ’mid a stormy mountain sea. 

We are not soperpetually we touch 

Upon the vulgar ordinances of the world; 

And he, whom this our cottage hath to* 
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Relinquished, lived dependent for his 
bread 

Upon the laws of public charity. 740 

The Housewife, tempted by such slender 
gains 

As might from that occasion be distilled, 
Oi>ened, as she before had done for me, 
Her doors to admit this homeless Pen¬ 
sioner ; 

The iJortion gave of coarse but whole¬ 
some fare 745 

Which appetite required—a blind dull 
nook, 

Such as she had, the kennel of his rest! 
This, in itself not ill, would yet have 
been 

Ill borae in earlier life; but his was now 
The still contentedness of seventy years. 
Calm did he sit under the wide-spread 
tree 751 

Of his old age; and yet less calm and 
meek, 

Winninglj' meek or venerably calm. 

Than slow and torpid; paying in this 
u’ise 

A penalty, if penalty it were, 755 

For 8i>endthrift feats, excesses of his 
prime. 

I loved the old Man, for I pitied him ! 

A task it was, I o\vn, to hold discourse 
With one so slow in gathering up his 
thoughts, 

But he was a cheap pleasure to my eyes; 
Mild, inoffensive, ready in his way, 761 
And helpful to his utmost ix)wer; and 
there 

Our housewife knew full well what she 
possessed! 

He was her vassal of all labour, tilled 
Her garden, from the pasture fetched her 
kine; 765 

And, one among the orderly array 
Of hay-makers, beneath the burning sun 
Maintained his place; or heedfully pur¬ 
sued 

His course, on errands bound, to other 
vales, 

Leading sometimes an inexperienced child 
Too J%»ung for any profitable task. 771 

So moved he like a shadow that per¬ 
formed 


Substantial service, Mark me now, and 
learn 

For what reward !~The moon her month- 
ly round 

Hath not completed since our dame, the 
queen 77- 

Of this one cottage and this lonely dale. 
Into my little sanctuary nished— 

Voice to a rueful treble humanised. 

And features in deplorable dismay. 

I treat the matter lightly, but, alas ! 780 
It is most serious: persevering rain 
Had fallen in torrents; all the mountain- 
tops 

Were hidden, and black vapours coursed 
their sides; 

This had I seen, and saw; but, till she 
spake. 

Was wholly ignorant that my ancient 
Friend— 785 

Who at her bidding early and alone. 

Had clomb aloft to delve the moorland 
turf 

For winter fuel—to his noontide meal 
Returned not, and now, haply, on the 
heights 

Lay at the mercy of this raging storm. 
‘Inhuman!’—said I, ‘was an old Man’s 
life 791 

Not worth the trouble of a thought?— 
alas! 

This notice comes too late.’ With joy I 
saw 

Her husband enter—from a distaht vale. 
We sallied forth together; found the 
tools 795 

Which the neglected veteran had dropped. 
But through all quarters looked for him 
in vain. 

We shouted—but no answer! Darkness 
fell 

Without remission of the blast or shower, 
And fears for our own safety drove us 
home. . 800 


“L who weep little, did, I will confess, 
The moment I was seated here alone. 
Honour my little cell with some few 
tears 

Which anger and resentment could nob 
dry. 
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All niKl‘t the storm endured : and, soon 
as help 

Had been collected from the neighbour¬ 
ing vale. 

With morning we renewed o\jr quest: 
the wind 

Was fallen, the rain abated, but the hills 
I^ay shrouded in impenetrable mist; 

And long and hoi>elessly we sought in 
, vain: 

Till, chancing on that lofty ridge to pass 
A heap of ruin—almost without walls 
And wholly without roof (the bleached 
remains 

Of a small chajK*!. where, in ancient time. 
The iH'asants of these lonely valleys used 
To moet for woi-ship on that central 
height)— 

We there espied the object of our search. 
Lying full three parts buried among t\ifts 
Of heath-plant, under and alwve him 
strewn, 

To bafHe, as he might, the watery storm : 
And there we found him breathing |)eace- 
ably, 821 

Snug as a child that hides itself in si>ort 
’Mid a green hay-cock in a sunny Held. 
We spake—he made reply, but wouUi not 
stir 

At our entreaty ; less from want of iwwer 
Than am'rehension and bewildering 
thoughts. 826 


“So was he lifted gently from the 
ground, 

And with their freight homeward the 
shepherds moved 

Through thedull mist, I following—when 
a stei>, 

A single step, that freotl me fixnn the 
skirts 830 

Of the blind vapoiir, opened to my view 
(llory l)eyond all glory over seen 
1 ‘.y waking sense or by the dreaming so\d ! 
Tiie api>earance, instantaneously dis¬ 
closed, 

Was of a mighty city—boldly say 835 

A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a boundless 
deptli. 

Far sinking into splendour—without end! 


Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 
With alabaster domes, and silver spires 
And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright. 

In avenues disposetl; there, towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless 
fronts 

Bore stars—illumination of all gems ! 845 
By earthly nature had the effect l)een 
wrought 

UiK)n the dark materials of the storm 
Now’ pacified; on them, and on the coves 
And mountain-steeps and summits, where- 
unto 

The vaix)urs had recoded, taking there 
Their stati^ui \mder a cenilean sky. 831 
Oh, 'twas an \ininmginnble sight! 

Clouds, mists, streams, w’atery rocks and 
emerald turf, 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire 
sky, 

Confused, commingled, mutually in¬ 
flamed, 855 

Molten together, and composing thus, 
Each lost in each, that marvellous array 
Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 
Fantastic pomp of structure without 
name. 

In fleecy folds voluminous, eiiwrappe<l. 
Right in the midst, w-hero interspace 
apix?are<l 861 

Of open court, an object like a throne 
Under a shining canopy of state 
Stood fixed; and fixed resemblances were 
seen 

To implements of ordinary use, 865 

But vast in size, in substance glorified; 

Such as by Hebrew Prophets were l>eheld 

In vision—forms uncouth of mightiest 

• 

power 

For admiration and mysterious awe. 869 
This little Vale, a dwelling-place of Man, 
Lay low beneath my feet; 'twi\s visible— 
I saw not, but I felt that it was there. 
That which I saw was the revealed 
abode 

; Of Spirits in beatitude: my heart 

Swelled in my breast.—‘I have been 
) dead,’ I cried, 875 

‘And now I live! Oh! wherefore do 1 


live? 
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^ ^ uncomplaining a. before 

more. -Went through his usual tasks, a silent 

—But I forget our Charge, as utterly * ^ ^uanz 


w - - —- -ow, ..ww «^vv^&xjr change 

I then forgot him:—there I stood and Soon showed itself: he lingered three 


gazed: 

The apparition faded not away, 88c 
And I descended. 

Having reached the house, 
I found its rescued inmate safely lodged. 
And in serene possession of himself, 


short weeks; 

880 And from the cottage hath been borne 

to-day, 8 q- 

ise, 

Jd, “So ends my dolorous tale, and glad 

I am 


- -- X 

Beside a ftre whose genial warmth seemed That it is ended.” At these words lie 


turned 


A . 1 • • tiiiueu— 

By a faint shining from the heart a gleam And, with blithe air of open fellowship 


Of comfort, spread over his pallid face. 

Great show of joy the housewife made, 
and truly 

Was glad to find her conscience set at 
ease; 

And not less glad, for sake of her good 
name. 


Brought from the cupboard wine and 
stouter cheer. 

Like one who would be merry. Seeing 
this, ^ 

My grey-haired Friend said courteously_ 

“Nay, nay. 

You have regaled us as a hermit ought: 


rru 4. C « regaieu us as a nermit ought; 

lhat the poor Sufferer had escaped with Now let us forth into the sun !”—Our 

890 Host 

But, though he seemed at first to have Rose, though reluctantly, and forth we 
received 


went. 


BOOK THIRD. 


DESPONDENCY. 


argument. 

Laascs In the Valloy-Anolhcr Roccsa in it cnUTo.! and 

d„««»t punn.e hhn.-Ills re.nm.-HU languor and depression of ndnd front uant of faith in the 
grout truths of Religion, uml wont of conmienoc hi the virtue of Manktiul. 

And, to remove those doubts, my jfrej* 


A HUMMING BKE—a little tinkliiiK rill 
A pair of falcons wheeling on the wing. 

In clamorous agitation, round the crest 
Of a tall rock, tlieir airy citadel— 
liy each and all of these the i)ensive ear 5 
Was greeted, in the silence that ensued, 
When througli tlie cottage-threshold we 
had p;vs.sed, 

Ami. deep within that lonesome valley, 

Once more l>eneath the concave of a bhie 
And cloudless sky.—Anon exclaimed our 
Host, 

Triumphantly disiwrsing with the taunt 
Tke shade of discontent which on his 
brow 

Had gathered,—"Ye have left my coll,— 
but see 

How Nature hems you in with friendli 
arms! 

And by her help ye are my prisoners 

still. „ , 

But which way shall 1 lead you.—how 

contrive. 

In siiot so parsimoniously endowed, 

That the brief hours, which yet remain, 
may reap 

Some recomiKuiso of knowledge or de¬ 
light?” 

So saying, round he looked, as il l>er- 
plexed; ^ 


haiivd Friend 
Said—"Shall we take this pathway for 

our guide?— 

Upward it winds, as if, in summer heat^ 
Its line had first been fashioned by the 
Rook 

StH'king a phu'c of refuge at the root 25 
Of yon black Yew-tree, whoso protruded 

Ixmglis 

Darken the silver Ixjsom of the crag. 

From which she draws her meagre sus- 
tonanc'e. 

There in commodious shelter may we rest. 
Or let us trace this streamlet to its 

source; , j ^ 

Feebly it tinkles with an earthy sound, 
And a few steps may bring us to the spot 
Where, haply, crowmed with flowerets 
and green herbs, 

The mountain infant to the sun comes 

forth, . . 

Like human life from darkness. —A qm|N 

Through a strait iiassage of encumber^ 
ground. 

Proved that such hojie was vainfor no 

we stood . 

Shut out from prospect of the open vaJe, 
\nd saw the water, that composed ttiw 

rill. 
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iJesceuding, disembodied, and diffused 40 
O er the smooth surface of an ample crag, 
liofty, and steep, and naked as a tower. 
All further progress here was barred;— 
And who. 

Thought I, if master of a vacant hour, 
Here would not linger, ^villingly de- 
tained ? 

Whether to such wild objects he wei*e led 
When copious rains have magnified the 
stream 

Into a loud and white-robed waterfall, 

Or introduced at this more quiet time! 49 

Upon a semicirque of turf-clad ground, 
The hidden nook discovered to our view 
A mass of rock, resembling, as it lay 
Kight at the foot of that moist precipice, 
A stranded ship, with keel uptunied, that 
rests 

Fearless of winds and waves. Three 
several stones 

Stood near, of smaller size, and not unlike 
To monumental pillars: and, from these 
&ome little space disjoined, a pair were 
seen. 

That with imited shoulders bore aloft 
A fragment, like an altar, flat and 
smooth: 60 

Barren the tablet, yet thereon appeared 
A tall and shining holly, that had found 
A hospitable chink, and stood upright. 

As if inserted by some human hand 
In mockery, to wither in the sun, 65 

Or lay its beauty flat before a breeze, 

The first that entered. But no breeze 
did now 

Find entrance;—high or low appeared no 
trace 

Of motion, save the water that descended. 
Diffused adown that barrier of steep rock, 
And softly creeping, like a breath of air. 
Such as is sometimes seen, and hardly 
seen. 

To brush the still breast of a crystal lake. 

“Behold a cabinet for sages built, 

"NVhich kings might envy ! ”—Praise to 
this effect 75 

Broke from the happy old Man’s reverend 
lip: 


^^^lo to the Solitary turned, and said, 
“In sooth, with love’s familiar privilege. 
You have decried the wealth which is 
your own. 

Among these rocks and stones, methinks, 
I see 80 

j More than the heedless impress that 
belongs 

To lonely nature’s casual work: they bear 
A semblance strange of i>ower intelligent, 
And of design not M'holly worn away. 
Boldest of plants that ever faced the 
wind, 85 

How gracefully that slender shrub looks 
forth 

From its fantastic birthplace! And I 
own. 

Some shadowy intimations haunt me here. 
That in these shows a chronicle sundves 
Of purposes akin to those of Man, 90 

But wrought with mightier arm than now 
prevails. 

—Voiceless the stream descends into the 
gxilf 

With timid lapse;—and lo! while in this 
strait 

I stand—the chasm of sky above my head 
Is heaven’s profoundest azure; no domain 
For fickle, short-lived clouds to occupy, 

Or to pass through ; but rather an abyss 
In which the everlasting stars abide ^ 

And whose soft gloom, and boundless 
depth, might tempt 

The curious eye to look for them by daj*. 

—Hail Contemplation ! from the stately 
towers, lor 

Reared by the industrious hand of human 
art 

To lift thee high above the misty air 
And turbulence of muiinuring cities vast; 
From academic groves, that have for thee 
Been planted, hither come and find a 
lodge 106 

To which thou may’st resort for holier 
peace,— 

From whose calm centre thou, through 
height or depth, 

May’st penetrate, wherever truth shall 
lead; 

Measuring through all degrees, until the 
scale no 
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Of time and conscious nature disappear. 
Lost in vinsearchable eternity ^’ 

A i)ause ensued; and with minuter care 
We scanned the various features of the 
scene: ^*4 

And soon the Tenant of that lonely vale 
^Vith courteous voice thus spake— 

“ I should have grieved 

Hereafter, not escaping self-reproach, 

If from my poor retirement ye had gone 
Leaving this nook unvisited: but, in sooth, 
Your unexiK‘cted i)resence had so roused 
y\y s])irits, that they were >x>nt on enter¬ 
prise; J21 

And, like an ardent hunter, I forgot, 

<)r, shall I say?—disdained, the game that 
lurks 

A t m y own door. The shapes>)efore our eyes 
And their arrangement, doubtless must 
be deemed 125 

The siK)rt of Nat\ire, aided by blind 
Chance 

Itudely to mock the works of toiling Man. 
And hence, this upright sliaft of unhewn 
stone, 

From Fancy, willing to set off her stores 
Ily .scmnding titles, hath acquired the 
name 

(>f PoiniH^y's pillar; that I gravely stylo 
My Theban obelisk; and, there, behold 
A Dniid cromlech !—thus I entertain 
Tlie antiquarian humour, and am please<l 
To skim along the surfaces of things, 135 
1 beguiling harmlessly the listless hours. 
lJut if the spirit be oppressed by sense 
Of instability, revolt, decay. 

And change, and emptiness, these freaks 
of Nature 

And her blind heli)er Chance, do then 
suffice 140 

To quicken, and to aggravate—to feed 
l*ity and scorn, and melancholy pride. 
Not less than that huge Pile (from some 
abyss 

Of mortal power unquestionably sprung) 
Whose hoary diadem of pendent rocks 145 
Confines the shrill-voiced w'hirlwind, 
round and round 


1 See Note. p. 926. 


Eddying within its vast circumference. 

On Sarum’s naked plain—than pyramid 
Of Egypt, unsubverted, undissolved— 

Or Syria's marble ruins towering high 150 
Above the sandy desert, in the light 
Of sun or moon.—Forgive me, if I say 
That an appearance which hath raised 
your minds 

To an exalte<l pitch (the self-same cause 
Different effect producing) is for me 155 
Fraught rather with depression than 
delight, 

Though shame it were, could I not look 
around, 

By the reflection of your pleasure, pleased. 
Yet happier in my judgment, even than 
you 

With your bright transports fairly may 
be deemed, 

The wanderingHerbalist,—who, clear alike 
From vain, and, that worse evil, vexing 
thoughts, 

Casts, if he ever chance to enter here. 

Upon these uncouth Forms a slight 
regard 

Of transitory interest, and peei^s round 
For some rare flow'eret of the hillSt or 
plant 

Of craggy fountain; what he hopes for 
wins, 

Or learns, at least, that ’tis not to be won: 
Then, keen and eager, as a fine-nosed 
hound 

By soul-engrossing instinct driven along 
Througli wood or open field, the hannlees 
Man ^ 7 * 

Departs, intent upon his onward quest 1 — 
Nor is that Fellow-wanderer, so deem I, 
Less to bo envied, (you may traco him oft 
By scars which his activity has left i 7 S 
Beside our roads and pathways, though, 
thank Heaven! ■ 

This covert nook reports not of his hand) 
He who with pocket-hammer smites the 

edge 

Of luckless rock or prominent stone, 

disguised ^ 

In weather-stains or crusted o’er hy 
Nature 

With her first growths, detaching hy the 
stroke 
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185 


A chip or splinter—to resolve his doubts; 

And, with that ready answer satisfied. 

The substance classes by some barbarous 
name, 

And hurries on; or from the fragments 
picks 

His specimen, if but haply interveined 

With sparkling mineral, or should crystal 
cube 

Lurk in its cells—and thinks himself 
enriched, 

^^'ealthie^, and doubtless Aviser, than be¬ 
fore ! 

Intrusted safely each to his pursuit, 190 

Earnest alike, let both from hill to hill 

Range; if it please them, speed from 
clime to clime; 

The mind is full—and free from pain their 
pastime.” 


“Then,” said I, interposing, “One is 
near, 

Who cannot but possess in j'our esteem 
Place worthier still of envy. May I 
name, 

■Without offence, that fair-faced cottage- 
boy? 

Dame Nature’s pupil of the lowest form. 
Youngest apprentice in the school of art! 
Him, as we entered from the open glen, 
You might have noticed, busily engaged, 
Heart, soul, and hands,—in mending the 
defects 202 

Left in the fabric of a leaky dam 
Raised for enabling this penurious stream 
To turn a slender mill (that new-made 
plaything) 205 

For his delight—the happiest he of all! ” 

“Far happiest,” answered the despond¬ 
ing Man, 

“ If, such as now he is, he might remain ! 
Ah ! w’hat avails imagination high 
Or question deep? what profits all that 
earth, 210 

Or heaven’s blue vault, is suffered to put 
forth 

Of impulse or allurement, for the Soul 
To quit the l^eaten track of life, and soar 
Far as she finds a yielding element 
In past or future; far as she can go 215 


Through time or space—if neither in the 
one, 

Nor in the other region, nor in aught 
That Fancy, dreaming o’er the map of 
things. 

Hath placed beyond these i>enetrable 
bounds, 

Words of assurance can be heard; if 
nowhere 220 

A habitation, for consummate good. 

Or for progressive virtue, by the search 
Can be attained,—a l>etter sanctuary 
From doubt and sorrow, than the sense¬ 
less grave?” 

“Is this,” the grey-haired Wanderer 
mildly said, 225 

“The voice, which we so latelj* overheard. 
To that same child, addressing tenderly 
The consolations of a hopeful mind ? 

^ His body is at rest, his soul in heaven.' 
These were your words; and, verily, 
methinks 230 

Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we 
stoop 

Than when we soar.”— 

The Other, not displeased, 
Promptly replied—“My notion is tl»e 
same. 

And I, without reluctance, could decline 
All act of inquisition whence we rise, 235 
And what, w'hen breath hath ceased, we 
may become. 

Here are we, in a bright and breathing 
world. 

Our origin, what matters it? In lack 
Of worthier explanation, say at once 
With the American (a thought w’hich 
suits 240 

The place w'here now W’e stand) that 
certain men 

Leapt out together from a rocky cave; 

And these were the first parents of man¬ 
kind ; 

Or, if a different image be recalled 
By the w’arm sunshine, and the jocund 
voice 245 

Of insects chirping out their careless lives 
On these soft beds of thyme-besprinkled 
turf. 

Choose, with the gay Athenian, a conceit - 
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As sound—blithe race! whose mantles 
were l)edecked 

With golden grasshoppers, in sign that 
they 250 

}lad sprung, like those bright creatures, 
from the soil 

Whereon their endless generations dwelt. 
Ihit stop ! these theoretic fancies jar 
On serious minds: then, as the Hindoos 
draw 254 

Their holy Ganges from a skyey fount. 
Even so deduce the stream of human life 
From seats of jxjwer divine; and hope, 
or trust, 

riiat our existence winds her stately 
course 

Beneath the sun. like Ganges to make part 
Of a living ocean ; or, to sink engulfed. 
Like Niger, in impenetrable sands 261 
And utter darkness: thought which may 
be faced, 

Thovigh comfortless !— 

Not of myself I .sjx'ak ; 

Such accpiiescence neither doth imply. 

In me, a meekly-lxmding spirit soothed 
By natural piety ; nor a lofty mind, 266 
By philosophic discipline prepared 
For calm subjc'ction to acknowledged law; 
rieased to have l>een, contented not to l>e. 
Such palms I tx)iust notno I to me, who 
find, 270 

Reviewing my past wa5% nmch tocondemn. 
Little to praise, and nothing to regret, 
(Save some ivmembranc'es of dream-like 
joys 

That scarcely seem to have Ixjlonged to 
me) 

If I must take iny choice between the 
pair 275 

That rule alternately the weary hours. 
Night is than day more acceptable; sleep 
Doth, in my estimate of good, apiH*ar 
A better state than waking; deatli than 
sleep: 

Fec*lingly sweet is stillness after storm, 
Tho\igi» under coverb of the wormy 
gro\md ! 281 


“Yet be it siiid, in justice to myself, 
That in mure genial times when I was 
free 


To explore the destiny of human kind 
(Not as an intellectual game pursued 285 
With curious subtilty, from wish to cheat 
Irksome sensations; but by love of truth 
Urged on, or haply by intense delight 
In feeding thought, wherever thought 
could feed) 

I did not rank with those (too dull or 

nice, ^ 

For to my judgment such they then ap- 

j)eared. 

Or too aspiring, thankless at the best) 

Who, in this frame of human life, perceive 
An object whereunto their souls are tied 
III discontented wtxilock ; nor did e'er. 
From me, those dark impervious shades, 
that hang 296 

Upon the region whither wo are bound. 
Exclude a power to enjoy the vital beams 
Of present sunshine.—Deities that float 
On wings, angelic Spirits ! I could muse 
O'er what from eldest time we have been 
told 

Of your bright forms and glorious facul¬ 
ties. 

And with the imagination rest content, 
Not wishing more; reiiining not to tread 
The little sinuous path of earthly care. 

By flowers embellished, and by springs 

refreshed. ^ 

—‘ Blow winds of autumn !—let your chill¬ 
ing breath 

Take the live herbage from the mead, 
and strip 

The shady forest of its green attire,— 

And let the bursting clouds to fury roi^ 
The gentle brooks!—Your desolating 

sway, 3 '* 

Sheds,’ I exclaimed, ‘ no sadness upon roe, 
And no disorder in your rage I find. 

What dignity, wlmt beauty, in this change 
From mild to angry, and from sad to gaj% 
Alternate and revolving I How benign, 
How rich in animation and delight, 

How bo\intif\il those elomonts—compArw 
With aught, as more desirable and fair, 
Devised by fancy for the golden agej^ 320 
Or the perpetual warbling that prevails 
In Arcady, beneath unaltere<l skies, 
Through the long year in constant quiet 
bound, 
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Xight hushed as niglit, and day serene as 
day 

—But why this tedious record ?—Age, we 
know, 225 

Is garrulous ; and solitude is apt 

To anticipate the privilege of Age. 

From far ye come; and surely with a 
liope 

Of better entertainmentlet us hence ! ” 


Loth to forsake the spot, and still more 
loth 

To be diverted from our present theme, 

I said, “Aly thoughts, agreeing, Sir, with 
yours. 

Would push this censure fartherfor, if 
smiles 

Of scornful pity be the just reward 
Of Poesy thus courteously employed 33^ 
In framing models to improve the scheme 
Of Man’s existence, and recast the world. 
Why should not grave Philosophy be 
styled. 

Herself, a dreamer of a kindred stock, 

A dreamer yet more spiritless and dull? 
Yes, shall the fine immunities she boasts 
Establish sounder titles of esteem 
For her, who (all too timid and reserved 
For onset, for resistance too inert. 

Too weak for suffering, and for hope too 
tame) 345 

Placed, among flowery gardens curtained 
round 

With world-excluding groves, the brother¬ 
hood 

Of soft Epicureans, taught—if they 
The ends of being would secure, and win 
The crown of wisdom—to yield up their 
souls 3^0 

To a voluptuous unconcern, preferring 
Tranquillity to all things. Or is she,” 

I cried, ‘ ‘ more worthy of regard, the 
Power, 

\Vho, for the sake of sterner quiet, closed 
The Stoic’s heart against the vain ap¬ 
proach 335 

Of admiration, and all sense of joy ?” 


His countenance gave notice that my 
zeal 

Accorded little with his present mind; 


I ceased, and he resumed.—“ Ah ! gentle 
Sir, 

Slight, if you will, the Tti^ans; but spare 
to slight 360 

The end of those, who did, by system, rank. 
As the prime object of a wise man’s aim, 
Security from shock of accident, 

Release from fear; and cherished peace¬ 
ful days 

For their own sakes, as mortal life’s chief 
good, 365 

And only reasonable felicity. 

What motive drew, what impulse, I would 
ask, 

Through a long course of later ages, drove, 
The hermit to his cell in forest wide; 

Or what detained him, till his closing 
eyes 370 

Took their last farewell of the sun and 
stars. 

Fast anchored in the desert?—Not alone 
Dread of the persecuting sword, remorse. 
Wrongs unredressed, or insults unavenged 
And unavengeable, defeated pride, 375 
Prosperity subverted, maddening want. 
Friendship betrayed, affection unretuni- 
ed, 

Love with despair, or grief in agony ;— » 

Not always from intolerable pangs 
He fled; but, compassed round by plea¬ 
sure, sighed 380 

For independent happiness; craving 
peace. 

The central feeling of all happiness, 

Not as a refuge from distress or pain, 

A breathing-time, vacation, or a truce, 

But for its absolute self; a life of peace. 
Stability \rithout regret or fear; 386 

That hath been, is, and shall be ever¬ 
more !— 

Such the reward he sought; and wore 
out life. 

There, where on few external things his 
heart 

Was set, and those his o^vn; or, if hot 
his, 390 

Subsisting under nature’s steadfast law. 


“What other yearning was the master 
tie 

Of the monastic brotherhood, upon rock 
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Aerial, or in green secluded vale. 

One after one, collected from afar, 395 
An undissolving fellowship?—What but 
this, 

The universal instinct of rei>ose. 

The longing for confirmed traiKiuillit^, 

Inw ard and outward; humble, yet sub¬ 
lime : 

The life where hoi>e and memory are as 
one; 4^0 

Where earth is quiet and her face un- 
change<i 

Save by the simplest toil of human hands 
C)r season’s difference ; tlie immortal Soul 
Consistent in self-rule; and heaven re¬ 
vealed 

To meditation in that quietness !— 405 

Such was their scheme: and though the 
wished-for end 

By multit\ides was missed. i)erhaixs at- 
taine<l 

By none, they for the attempt, and pains 
employed. 

Do, in my present censure, stand redeemed 
From the unqualified disdain, that once 
Would have been cast uix>n them by my 
voice 411 

Delivering her decisions from the seat 
Of forward j’outh—that scruples not to 
sol VO 

Do\jbts and determine questions, by the 
rules 414 

Of inexi)erienced jiidgment, ever prone 
To overweening faith ; and is inflamed, 
By coiirage, to demand from real life 
Tlie test of act and suffering, to provoke 
Hostility—how dreadful when it comes, 
Whether affliction be the foe, or guilt! 


“A child of earth, I rested, in that 
stage 421 

Of my past course to which these thoughts 
a<lvert, 

t^l>on earth's native energies; forgetting 
That mine was a condition which requirt'd 
Nor energy, nor fortitude—a calm 425 

Without vieissittide; which, if the like 
Had \)eon presented to my view elsewhere, 
I might have even l>een tempted to de¬ 
spise. 

But no—for the serene was also bright; 


Enlivened happiness wdth joy o’erflowng, 
With joy, and—oh ! that memory should 
survive 43* 

To speak the word—with rapture! Na¬ 
ture’s boon, 

Life's genuine inspiration, happiness 
Above what rules can teach, or fancy 
feign; 

Ab»ised. as all possessions are abused 435 
That are not prized according to their 
worth. 

And yet, what worth? what good is given 
to men. 

More solid than the gilded clouds of 
heaven ? 

What joy more lasting than a vernal 
flower ?— 

None! ’tis the general plaint of human 
kind 440 

In solitude: and nmtually addressed 
From each to all, for wisdom’s sake:— 
This truth 

The priest announces from his holy seat: 
And, crowned with garlands in the sum¬ 
mer grove. 

The poet fits it to his pensive lyre. 445 
Yet, ere that final resting-place be gained, 
Sharp contradictions may arise, by doom 
Of this same life, compelling us to grieve 
That the prosperities of love and joy 
Should be permitted, ofttimes, to endure 
S(.> long, and be at once cast down for 
ever. 

Oh ! tremble, yo, to whom hath been as¬ 
signed 

A course of days composing happy 
months, 

And tliey as happy years; the present 

still , , 

So like the past, and both so fim a ple<lge 
Of a congenial future, that the wheels 456 
Of pleasure move wthout the aid of hope: 
For Mutability is Nature’s bane; 

And slighttxl Hope icill be avenged; and. 

when 

Ye uee<l her favours, ye shall find her not; 
But in her stead — fear — doubt—snd 
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This was the bitter language of the 
heart: 
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But, while he spake, look, gesture, tone 
of voice, 

Though discomposed and vehement, were 
such 

As skill and graceful nature might sug¬ 
gest 465 

To a proficient of the tragic scene 
Standing before the multitude, beset 
With dark events. Desirous to divert 
Or stem the current of the speaker’s 
thoughts, 

We signified a wish to leave that place 
Of stillness and close privacy, a nook 471 
That seemed for self-examination made ; 
Or, for confession, in the sinner’s need, 
Hidden from all men's view. To our at¬ 
tempt 

He yielded not; but, pointing to a slope 
Of mossy turf defended from the sun, 476 
And on that couch inviting us to rest, 

Full on that tender-hearted Man he turned 
A serious eye, and his speech thus re¬ 
newed. 


“You never saw, your eyes did never 
look 480 

On the bright form of Her whom once I 
loved:— 

Her silver voice was heard upon the earth, 
A sound unknown to you ; else, honoured 
Friend ! 

Your heart had borne a pitiable share 
Of what I suffered, when I wept that loss, 
And suffer now, not seldom, from the 
thought 486 

That I remember, and can weep no more._ 

Stripped as I am of all the golden fruit 
Of self-esteem j and by the cutting blasts 
Of self-reproach familiarly assailed; 490 

Yet would I not be of such wintry bare¬ 
ness 

But that some leaf of your regard should 
hang 

Upon my naked branches: — lively 
thoughts 

Give birth, full often, to unguarded words; 

I grieve that, in your presence, from my 
tongue 49- 

Too much of frailty hath already dropped; 
But that too much demands still more. 

You know, 


Fevered Compatriot—and to you, kind 
Sir, 

(Not to be deemed a stranger, as you come 
Following the guidance of these welcome 
feet 300 

To our secluded vale) it may be told— 
That my demerits did not sue in vain 
To One on whose mild radiance many 
gazed 

With hope, and all with pleasure. This 
fair Bride— 

In the devotedness of youthful love, 505 
Preferring me to parents, and the choir 
Of gay companions, to the natal roof, 

And all known places and familiar sights 
(Resigned with sadness gently weighing 
down 

Her trembling expectations, but no more 
Than did to her due honour, and to me 
Yielded, that day, a confidence sublime 
In what I had to build upon)—this Bride, 
Young, modest, meek, and beautiful, I led 
To a low cottage in a sunny bay, 515 
Where the salt sea innocuously breaks. 
And the sea breeze as innocently breathes, 
On Devon’s leafy shores;—a sheltered 
hold. 

In a soft clime encouraging the soil 
To a luxuriant bounty !—As our steps 520 
Approach the embowered abode — our 
chosen seat— 

See, rooted in the earth, her kindly bed. 
The unendangered myrtle, decked with 
flowers. 

Before the threshold stands to welcome us! 
While, in the flowering myrtle’s neigh¬ 
bourhood, 525 

Not overlooked but courting no regard. 
Those native plants, the holly and the 
yew. 

Gave modest intimation to the mind 
How willingly their aid they would unite 
With the green myrtle, to endear the 
hours 530 

Of winter, and protect that pleasant place. 

—Wild were the walks upon those lonely 
Downs, 

Track leading into track; how marked, 
how worn 

Into bright verdure, between fern and 
gorse. 
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Winrlln^ away its never-ending line 535 
On their smootii surface, evidence was 
none: 

P.ut, there, lay open to our daily haunt, 

A range of unappropriated earth. 

Where youth s ambitious feet might move 
at large; 

Whence, unmolested wanderers, we >k‘- I 
held 540 

The shining giver of the day diffuse 
His hrightness o'er a tract of sea and land 
Gay as our spirits, free as our desires *, 

As our enjoyments, Ixurndless. — t rom 
those heights 

^^V dropixxl, at pleasure, into sylvan 

comhs; 545 

Where arlsuirs of impenetrable shade. 
And mossy seats, detained us side by side, 
^^'ith hearts at ease, and knowledge in 
our hearts 

‘That all the grove and all the day was 

GUI'S.’ 


“O happy time! still happier was at 

hanti; _ 55 ° 

For Nature called my Partner to resign 
Her share in the pure freedom of that 
life, 

Knjoyed hy us in common.—To my hop<\ 
To my heart’s wish, my tender Mato be¬ 
came 

Tin* tliankful captive of maternal bonds; 
Ami tliose wild paths were left to me 
alone. ^ 55 ^ 

There could T meditate on follies past; 
And, like a weary voyager escaped 
From risk and hanlship, inwardly retrace 
A course of vain delights and thoiightless 

guilt 

Aud self-indulgence—without shame pur¬ 
sued. 

There, rmdisturbed, could think of and 
could thank 

Her whose submissive spirit was to me 
U\de and restraint—my guai-dian—shall 

T say 

That earthly Providence, whooe guiding 
love 

Witliin a r^ovt of rest had lodged me safe; 
Safe fiom temptation, and from danger 
far? 


Strains followed of acknowledgment ad¬ 
dressed 

To an Authority enthroned above 
The reach of sight; from whom, as from 
their source, 57 ® 

Proceed all visible ministers of good 
That walk the earth—Father of hea^•en 
and earth. 

Father, and king, and judge, adored and 
feart'd ! 

These acts of mind, and memory, and 
heart, 

And spirit—interrupted and relieved 575 
By observations transient as the glance 
Of flying sunl>cams, or to the outward 
fonn 

Cleavingwith jx>wer inlierent and intense, 
As the mute insect fixed upon the plant 
On whoso soft leaves it hangs, and from 
wliose cup 5 ®® 

It draws its nourishment imperceptibly— 
Endeared my wanderings; and the mo¬ 
ther's kiss 

And infant's smile awaited my return. 


“In privacy we dwelt, a wcdde<l pair. 
Companions daily, often all day long; 585 
Not placed by fortune within easy reach 
Of various intercourse, nor wishing aught 
Beyond the allowance of onr own fire¬ 
side. 

The twain u-ithin our happy cottage lx>m, 
Inmates, and heirs of our united love; 590 
Grac-ed mutually by difference of sex, 

And with no wider interval of time 
Between their several births than served 
for one 

To establish something of a leader’s sway; 
Yet left them joined hy sj-mpathy in 

age; . 

Pkiuals in pleasure, fellou-s in pursuit. 

On these two pillars rested as in air 
Our solitude. 

It sot^thes me to i>erceive, 
Your courtesy withholds not from my 
words 

Attentive audience. But, oh! gentle 

Friends ^ 

As times of quiet and unbroken peace, 
Though, for a nation, times of blessed¬ 
ness 
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Give back faint echoes from the historian’s 
page; 

So, in the imperfect sounds of this dis¬ 
course, 

Depressed I hear, liow faithless is the 
^•oice 605 

Which those most blissful days rever¬ 
berate. 

What special record can, or need, be given 
To rules and habits, whereby much was 
done, 

But all within the sphere of little things; 
Of humble, though, to us, important cares. 
And precious interests? Smoothly did 
our life 6n 

Advance, swerving not from the path 
prescribed; 

Her annual, her diurnal, round alike 
Maintained with faithful care. And you 
divine 

The worst effects that our condition saw 
If you imagine changes slowly wTXDught, 
And in their process unperceivable; 

Not washed for; sometimes noticed with 
a sigh, 

(Whate’er of good or lovely they might 
bring) 

Sighs of regret, for the familiar good 620 
And loveliness endeared wdiich they re¬ 
moved. 

I 

“Seven years of occupation undisturbed 
Established seemingly a right to hold 
That happiness; and use and habit gave 
To what an alien spirit had acquired 625 
A patrimonial sanctity. And thus, 

With thoughts and wishes bounded to 
this world, • 

I lived and breathed; most grateful—if 
to enjoy 

Without repining or desire for more, 
for different lot, or change to higher 

sphere, 630 

(Only except some impulses of pride 
With no determined object, though up¬ 
held 

By theories with suitable support)— 

Most grateful, if in such wise to enjoy 
Be proof of gratitude for what we have; 
Else, I allow, most thankless.—But, at 

once, * 636 


From some dark seat of fatal power w’as 
urged 

A claim that shattei*ed all.—Our blooming 

grirl. 

Caught in the gripe of death, with such 
brief time 

To struggle in as scarcely would allow 640 
Her cheek to change its colour, was 
conveyed 

From us to inaccessible worlds, to regions 
Where height, or depth, admits not the 
approach 

Of bring man, though longing to pursue. 
—With even as brief a warning—and how 
soon, 645 

With what short interval of time between, 
I tremble yet to think of—our last proj), 
Our happy life’s only remaining stay— 
The brother followed; and W'as seen no 
more! 

“Calm as a frozen lake w’hen ruthless 
\rinds 650 

Blow fiercely, agitating earth and sky, 

The Mother now remained ; as if in her, 
Who, to the lowest region of the soul. 

Had been erewhile unsettled and dis¬ 
turbed. 

This second risitation had no power 655 
To shake; but only to bind up and seal; 
And to establish thankfulness of heart 
In Heaven’s determinations, ever just. 

The eminence w'hereon her spirit stood. 
Mine was unable to attain. Immense 
The space that severed us! But, as the 
sight 661 

Communicates with heaven’s ethereal orbs 
Incalculably distant; so, I felt 
That consolation may descend from far 
(And that is intercourse, and union, too,) 
While, overcome with speechless grati¬ 
tude, 666 

And, wth a holier love inspired, I looked 
On her—at once superior to my woes 
And partner of my loss.—O heavy change I 
Dimness o’er this clear luminary crept 670 
Insensibly;—the immortal and dirine 
Yielded to mortal reflux ; her pure glory. 
As from the pinnacle of worldly state 
Wretched ambition drops astounded, fell 

Into a gulf obscure of silent grief, 675 
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And keen heart-antfuish- of it-self a- 
ahamed. 

Yet obstinately cherishing itself: 

And, so consumed, she melted from my 
arms; 

And left me, on this earth, disconsolate ! 


“What followed cannot lx; reviewe<l in 
thought; 680 

Miich less, retraced in words. If she, 
of life 

] blameless, so intimate with love and joy 
And all the tender motions of the soul. 

Had lx‘en supplanted, could I hope to 
stand- 

infirm, derx>ndent, and now destitute? 685 
I called on dreams and visions to disclose 
That which is veiled from waking tho\ight; 
conjured 

Kternity, as men constrain a ghost 
To appear and answer; to the grave I 
spake 

Imploringlylooked up, and asked the 
Heavens 690 

If Angels traversed their cerulean floors, 

If fixed or wandering star could tidings 
yield 

Of the departed spirit—what abode 
It occupies—what consciousness retains 
Of former loves and interests. Then my 
soul • 695 

Turned inwaixl,—to examine of what stuff 
Time’s fetters are composed; and life was 
put 

To inquisition, long and profitless! 

Ily pain of heart—now checked—and now 

impelled— 

The intellectual power, through words 

and things, 7 <» 

Went sounding on, a dim and perilous 

way 1 

And from those transports, and these toils 
alwtruse, 

Sc)mo trace am I enabled to retain 
Of time, else lostexisting unto me 
Only by records in myself not found. 7^5 

“ From that abstraction I was roused.— 
and how? 

Even as a thoughtful shepherd by a flash 
Of lightning startled in a gloomy cave 


Of these wild hills. For, lo! the dread 
Bastille, 

With all the chambers in its horrid 
towers, 7*0 

Fell to the ground:—by violence over¬ 
thrown 

Of indignation; and with shouts that 
drowned 

The crash it made in falling! From the 
wreck 

A golden palace rose, or seemed to rise, 
The appointed seat of equitable law 715 
And mild paternal sway. The potent 
shock 

1 felt: the transformation I perceived. 

As marvellously seized as in that moment 
When, from the blind mist issuing, I 
beheld 

Qlory—beyond all glory ever seen, 720 

Confusion infinite of heaven and earth, 
Dazzling the soul. Meanwhile, prophetic 
harps 

In every grove were ringing, ‘War shall 
cease; 

Did yo not hear that conquest is abjured? 
Bring garlands, bring forth choicest 
flowers, to dwk 725 

The tree of Liberty.’—My heart re- 
l)ounded; 

My melancholy voice the chonis joined; 
—‘Be joyful all ye nations; in all lands, 
Yo that are capable of joy be glad ! 
Henceforth, whate’er is wanting to your¬ 
selves 73 ® 

In others ye shall promptly find;—and all. 
Enriched by mutual and reflected wealth, 
Shall with one heart honour their common 
kind.* 


“Thus was I reconverted to the world; 
Society became my glittering bride, 735 
And airy hopes my children.—hrom the 
depths 

Of natural passion, seemingly escaped, 
My soul diffused herself in \vide embrace 
Of institutions, and the forms of things; 
As they exist, in mutable array, 74 ® 
Upon life’s surface. ^Vhat, though in my 
veins 

There flowed no Gallic blood, nor had I 
breathed 
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The air of France, not less than Gallic 
zeal 

Kindled and burnt among the sapless 
twigs 

Of my exhausted heart. If busy men 745 
In sober conclave met, to weave a web 
Of amity, whose living threads should 
stretch 

Beyond the seas, and to the farthest pole. 
There did I sit, assisting. If, wdth noise 
And acclamation, crowds in open air 750 
Expressed the tumult of their minds, my 
voice 

There mingled, heard or not. The powers 
of song 

I left not uninvoked ; and, in still groves, 
AVhere mild enthusiasts tuned a pensive 
lay 

Of thanks and exijectation, in accord 755 
With their belief, I sang Saturnian rule 
Returned,—a progeny of golden years 
Pennitted to descend, and bless mankind. 
—With promises the Hebrew Scriptures 
teem: 

I felt their invitation; and resumed 760 
A long-suspended office in the House 
Of public worship, where, the glowing 
phrase 

Of ancient inspiration serving me, 

I promised also,—with undaunted trust 
Foretold, and added prayer to prophecy; 
The admiration winning of the crowd; 766 
The help desiring of the pure devout. 

“Sconi and contempt forbid me to 
proceed! 

But Histor}’, time’s slavish scribe, will tell 
Hon- rapidly the zealots of the cause 770 
Disbanded—or in hostile ranks appeared; 
Some, tired of honest service ; these, out¬ 
done, 

Disgusted therefore, or appalled, by aims 
Of fiercer zealots—so confusion reigned, 
And the more faithful were compelled to 
exclaim, 77^ 

As Brutus did to Virtue, ‘Liberty, 

I worshipped thee, and find thee but a 
Shade!’ 

“ Such recantation had for me no charm. 
Nor would I bend to it; who should have 
grieved 


At aught, however fair, tliat bore tlie 
mien 

Of a conclusion, or catastrophe. 

Why then conceal, that, when the simply 
good 

In timid selfishness withdrew, I sought 
Other support, not scrupulous whence it 
came; 

And, by what compromise it stood, not 
nice ? 782 

Enough if notions seemed to be high- 
pitched. 

And qualities determined.—Among men 
So charactered did I maintain a strife 
Hopeless, and still more hopeless every 
hour; 

But, in the process, I began to feel 790 
That, if the emancipation of the world 
Were missed, I should at least secure my 
own. 

And be in part compensated. For rights, 
Widely—inveterately usurped upon, 

I spake with vehemence; and promptly 
seized 79^ 

All that Abstraction furnished for my 
needs 

Or purposes; nor scrupled to proclaim, 
And propagate, by liberty of life. 

Those new persuasions. Not that I re¬ 
joiced, 

Or even found pleasure, in such vagrant 
course, 800 

For its own sake; but farthest from the 
walk 

Wliich I had trod in happiness and 
peace, 

Was most inviting to a troubled mind ; 
That, in a struggling and distem]>ered 
world. 

Saw a seductive image of herself. 805 

Yet, mark the contradictious of which 
Man 

Is still the sport! Hei*e Nature was my 
&uide, 

The Nature of the dissolute; but thee, 

O fostering Nature! I rejected—smiled 
At others’ tears in pity ; and in scorn 
At those, which thy soft influence some¬ 
times drew 811 

From my unguarded heart.—The tran¬ 
quil shores 
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Of Britain circumscribed me; else, i-er- ‘ 
haps 

I iiii^dit have been entanided ainon^' 
deeds, 

Wliicli, now, as infamous 1 should abhor— 
Despise, as senseless: for my spirit re- 
ILshed 

StraiiKcly tlie exasperation of that Laiul, 
Whicli turned an angry beak against the 
down 

Of her own breast; confounded into hope 
Of disencund>ering thus her fretful wings. 

•• B\it all was quieted by iron bonds 
Of military sway. The shifting aims 
Tlie moral interests the creative might, 
Tlie varied functions and high attributes 
()f civil action, yielde<l to a i>ower 825 
Formal, and odious »nd contemptible. 
^In Britain, ruled a jianic dread of 
change; 

Tiie weak were praised, rewarded, and 
advancetl; 

And, from tlie impulse of a just distlain, 
Once more did I retire into myself. 830 
Tliere feeling no contentment, 1 resolved 
To Hy, for safeguard, to some foreign 
slioiv, 

Kemote from Kuroi>e; fnmi her blasted 
hopes; 

Her Helds of (arnage, and polluted air. 


\nd, iu the blank and solitmle of things 
Upon his spirit, with a fevers strength. 
Will conscience pre 3 *-— 
have felt 

Who, in old time, attiretl with snakes and 
whips 

The vengeful Furies. iJt aid u'jtZ regards 
Were turned on me—the face of her I 
loved; 

The Wife and Mother pitifully fixing 
Tender reproaches insupixirtable! 855 

Where now that boaatetl liberty? No 
welcome 

From unknown objects I received; and 
those. 

Kno^vn and familiar, which the vaulted 

Did, in the idacid clearness of the night, 
Disclose, liJid acciu«Ations to prefer 
Against iny peac-e. Within the cabin 

sUkxI 

That volume—as a compass for the soul— 
Revered among the nations. 1 implored 
Its guidance; but the infallible support 
Of faith was wanting. Tell me, why 
refustnl 

To One by storms annoyed and adverse 
winds; 

Perplexed with currents; of his weak¬ 
ness sick; 

Of vain endeavours tired; and by his owj 
\nd by liis nature's, ignorance, dismayed. 


“Fresh blew the wind, when o’er the 

Atlantic Main ^35 

The ship went gliding with her thought¬ 
less crew ; 

And who among them but an F.xile, frewl 
From discontent, indifferent, pleased to 
sit 

Among the busily employe<l, not more 
With obligation charged, with stTvice 

taxed, ^ 

Than the jiendnnt—to tlie idle wdnd 

UlM)u the tall mast streaming. But, ye 

Powers 

Of soul and sense mysteriously alliwl, 

O. never lot the Wretched, if a choice 
Be left him, trust the freight of his 
distress 

To a long voyage on the silent deep! 

F^or, like a plague, will memory break out; 


“Ijong wished-for sight, the Western 
World api>oared; ^ 

And, when the ship was moored, I leaped 

ashore 

Indignantly—resolvetl to l>e a man. 

Who, having o'er the past no iwwer, 
would live 

No longer iu subjection to the liast, 874 
With abject mind—fix>m a tyrannic lord 
Inviting iKUiance, fruitlessly eiidure<l: 

So, like a fugitive, whose feet have cleared 
Some boundary, which his followers may 
not cross 

In prosecution of their deadb’ chase. 
Respiring I looked round.—Uow bright 

the sun, 

The breeze how soft! Can any thing 

produced 
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In the old World compare, thought I, for 
power 

And majesty witli this gigantic stream, 
Sprung from the desert? And behold 
a city 

Fresh, youthful, and aspiring I What are 
these 885 

To me, or I to them ? As much, at least 
As he desires that they should be, whom 
winds 

And waves have wafted to this distant 
shore. 

In the condition of a damaged sebd, 
Whose fibres cannot, if they would, take 
root. 890 

Here may I roam at large;—my business 
is, 

Roaming at large, to observe, and not to 
feel 

And, therefore, not to act—convinced 
that all 

Wliich bears the name of action, how- 
soe’er 

Beginning, ends in servitude—still pain- 

895 

And mostly profitless. And, sooth to 
say, 

On nearer \iew, a motley spectacle 
Appeared, of high pretensions—unre¬ 
proved 

But by the obstreperous voice of higher 
still; 

Big passions strutting on a petty stage; 
Which a detached spectator may regard 
Not unamused.—But ridicule demands 
Quick change of objects; and, to laugh 
alone, ^3 

At a composing distance from the haunts 
Of strife and folly, though it be a treat 
As choice as musing Leisure can bestow; 
Yet, in the very centre of the crowd. 

To keep the secret of a poignant scorn, 
Howe’er to airy Demons suitable. 

Of all unsocial courses, is least fit 910 
For the gross spirit of mankind,-—the 
one 

That soonest fails to please, and quickliest 
turns 

Into vexation. 

Let us, then, I said. 

Leave this unknit Republic to the scourge 


■ Of her own passions; and to regions haste, 
Whose shades have never felt the en¬ 
croaching axe, ^16 

Or soil endured a transfer in the mart 
Of dire rapacity. There, Man abides, 
Primeval Nature’s child. A creature weak 
In combination, (wherefore else driven 
back 

So far, and of his old inheritance 
So easily deprived?) but, for that cause, 
More dignified, and stronger in himself; 
Whether to act, judge, suffer, or enjoy. 
True, the intelligence of social art 925 
Hath overpowered his forefathers, and 
soon 

Will sweep the I'emnant of his line away; 
But contemplations, worthier, nobler far 
Than her destructive energies, attend 929 
His independence, when along the side 
Of ^lississippi, or that northern stream* 
Thatspreadsintosuccessiveseas, he walks; 
Pleased to i>erceive his own unshackled 
life. 

And his innate capacities of soul. 

There imaged; or when, having gained 
the top 92^ 

Of some commanding eminence, which yet 
Intruder ne’er beheld, he thence surveys 
Regions of wood and u-ide savannah, vast 
Expanse of unappropriated earth. 

With mind that sheds a light on what he 
sees; 940 

Free as the sun, and lonelj* as the sun, 
Pouring above his head its radiance doNvn 
Upon a living and rejoicing world ! 

“So, westward, tow’rd the unviolated 
woods 

I bent my way; and, roaming far and 
wide, 945 

Failed not to greet the merry Mocking¬ 
bird ; 

And, while the melancholy Muccawiss 
(The sportive bird’s companion in the 
grove) 

Repeated o’er and o’er his plaintive cry, 

I sympathised at leisure with the sound; 
But that pure archetype of human great¬ 
ness, 951 

1 See Note, p. 927. 
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I found him not. There, in his stead, 
api)eared 

A creature, squalid, vengeful, and im¬ 
pure ; 

Keinorseleas, and submissive to no law 
But superstitious fear, and abject sloth. 

“ Enough is told ! Here am I—ye have 

heard 95 ^ 

What evidence I seek, and vainl}' seek , 
What from my fellow-beings I require. 
And either they have not to give, or I 
Eack virtue to receive ; what I myself. 

Too oft by wilful forfeiture, have lost 961 
Nor can regain. How languidly I look 
HlKin this visible fabric of the world, 

May 1)0 divined—iierhaiis it hath been 
said:— 

But spare your pity, if there be in me 965 
Aught that deserves resi>ect: for I exist, 
Witliin myself, not comfortless, — The 
tenour 

Wiiich my life holds, he readily may con¬ 
ceive 

Whoe’er hatii stood to watch a mountain 
brook 

In some still iiassage of its course, and 
seen, 970 

Within the depths of its capacious breast, 


Inverted trees, rocks, clouds, and azure 
nicy 9 

And, on its glassy surface, specks of foam, 
And conglobated bubbles undissolved. 
Numerous as stars; that, by their onward 
lapse, 975 

Betray to sight the motion of the stream, 
Else imperceptible. Meanwhile, is heard 
A softened roar, or murmur; and the 
sound 

Though soothing, and the little floating 
isles 

Though beautiful, are both by Nature 

charged ^ 

With the same i>ensive office; and make 

known 

Through what i)crplexing labyrinths, alv 
nipt 

Precipitations, and untoward straits, 

The earth-born wanderer hath passed; 
and quickly, 

That respite o’er, like traverses and toils 

Must he again encounter.—Such a stream 

Is human Life; and so the Spirit fares 
In the best quiet to her course allowed; 
And such is mine,—save only for a hope 
That my particular current soon will reach 
The unfathomable gulf, where all w 
still!” 99 * 


BOOK FOURTH. 

DESPONDENCY CORRECTED. 


argument. 

state of feeling produced by the foregoiut: Narrativi ^-a . .. 

the only adequate support under aftlictiou_Wanfipro»^« i 4 - superintending Providcuco 

s?,:7rr.r;r 

Rural Solitude favourable to knowledge of the inferior Creature ® Study or’t’iSr“Lba^ aTl‘“^'“ 

recommended; exhortation to bodily exertion and conrmunion wfth 

pitiable.—Superstition better than apathy.-Apathy and destitntinn ,.nln™ • ^ Solitude 

Ionian, Chaldean, and Grecian modes of bclief.-SoUtary totXse^-Wand^ 
influence of religious and imaginative feeling in the humblel^nks of society iUus“rat«“from 
pr^nt and pMt t mea-These principles tend to recall exploded superstitions and PoLry- 
Wanderer rebuts this charge, and contrasts the dignities of the Imagination with the prisum'ii- 

discourse.—Erenlng; Return to the Cottage. e, « rvusou. i^nect or bis 


Here closed the Tenant of that lonely 
vale 

His mournful narrative—commenced in 
pain, 

In pain commenced, and ended ^vithout 
peace: 

Yet tempered, not unfrequently, with 
strains 

Of native feeling, grateful to our minds ; 

And yielding surely some relief to his, 6 

While we sate listening with compassion 
due. 

A pause of silence followed; then, >vith 
voice 

Xhat did not falter though the heart was 
moved, 

The Wanderer said:— 

“One adequate support lo 

Eor the calamities of mortal life 

Exists—one only; an assured belief 

That the procession of our fate, howe’er 

bad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 


Of infinite benevolence and power; 15 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good. 
—The darts of anguish Jix not where the 
seat 

Of suffering hath been thoroughly fortified 
By acquiescence in the Will supreme 20 
For time and for eternity; by faith. 

Faith absolute in God, including hope. 
And the defence that lies in boundless 
I love 

Of his perfections; with habitual dread 
Of aught unworthily conceived, endured 
Impatiently, ill-done, or left undone, 26 
To the dishonour of his holy name. 

Soul of oiu* Souls, and safeguard of the 
world! 

Sustain, thou only canst, the sick of 
heart; 

Restore their languid spirits, and recall 30 
Their lost affections unto thee and 
thine! ” 

Dd 
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Then. we issvied from tliat covert 
iUK>k. 

Ife tlius continued, lifting up Ids eyes 
To heaven:—“How beautiftd this dome 
of sky; 

And tlie vast hills, in fluctuation fixed 35 
At thy command, how awful ! Shall the 
Soul, 

H uinan ami rational, re|x>rt of thee 
Kven less than these !—Be mute who will, 

^\ ho can, 

Yet I will i)raise tluH.* with iinpxssioned 
voice: 

TSIy lips that may forget thee in the 
cn)wd, -40 

Cannot forget thee here; where thou hast 
huilt, 

Kor thy own glory, in the wilderness ! 

Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine, 
In s\ieh a temple as wo now behold 
Reared for thy presence: therefore am I 

Ixnmd 45 

To worship, here, and everywhere—as one 
Not doomed to ignorance, though forced 
to tread, 

Krom childhood up, the ways of iK>verty ; 
From unreflecting ignorance preserved. 
And from debasement rescued.—By thy 
grac-o 5 ^ 

The particle divine remained unquonched; 
And, hnid the wild weeds of a rugged soil. 
Thy lx)unty ca\ised to flourish deathless 
fltAvei'S, 

From para<lise transplanttHl: wintry age 
ImiK?nds ; the frost will gather round my 
heart; 55 

If the flt>wers wither, I am woi-se than 
dead! 

—Come, lalx)ur, when the worn-out frame 
ivquires 

Verpetual sabbath; ctune, disca.se and 
want; 

And sad exclusion through decay of 
sense; 

But leave me unabated trust in thee— 60 
And let thy favour, to the end of life, 
lnsj)iro me with ability to seek 
Re|K)so and lu)|)e among eternal things— 
Father of heaven and earth! and I am 
rieh, 

And will iHjssess my ixwtion in content! 


“ And what arc things eternal ’—powers 
depart," 66 

The grey-haired AVanderer steadfastly 
replied, 

Answering the question which himself 
had asked, 

“ Possessions vanish, and opinions change. 
And passions hold a fluctuating seat: 70 
But, by the storms of circumstance un¬ 
shaken. 

And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 
D\»ty exists immutably survive. 

For our supiwrt, the measures and the 
forms, 

Which an abstract intelligence supplies; 
Whose kingdom is, where time and spac-e 
are not. 76 

Of other converse wliich mind, soul, and 
heart, 

Do, with united urgency, require. 

What more that may not iierishThou, 
dread source, 79 

Prime, self-existing cause and end of all 
That in the scale of being fill their place; 
Al)Ove our human region, or below. 

Set and sustained ;—thou, who didst uTap 
the cloud 

Of infancy around us, that thyself. 
Therein, with our simplicity awhile 85 
Might’st hold, on earth, communion un- 
di8turl)e<i; 

Who from the anarchy of dreamiirg sleep, 
C)r from its death like void, with punctual 
care. 

And t<mch as gentle as the morning light. 
Restor'st us, daily, to the lowers of sense 
And reason’s steadfast rule—thou, thou 
alone 9 * 

Art everlasting, and the blessed Spirits, 
Which thou includest, ns the sea her 
wa>es: 

For adoi-ation thou endur'st; enduro 
For consciousness the motions of thy 
will: 95 

For api)ivhension tluv'^e tnuiscendent 
truths 

Of the i)ure intellect, that stand as laws 
(Submission oongtituting strongth and 
lX)wer) 

Kven to thy Being's infinite majesty ! 
This universe shall pass away—a work 100 
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Glorious! because the shadow of thy 
might, 

A step, or link, for intercourse with thee. 
Ah! if the time must come, in which mv 
feet 

No more shall stray where meditation 
leads, 

Bj- flowing stream, through wood, or 
craggy -wild, 105 

Loved haunts like these; the unim¬ 
prisoned Mind 

May yet have scope to range among her 

OWTl, 

Her thoughts, her images, her high desires. 
If the dear faculty of sight should fail, 109 
Still, it may be allowed me to remember 
What visionary powers of eye and soul 
In youth were mine; when, stationed on 
the top 

Of some huge hill, expectant, I beheld 
The sun rise up, from distant climes 
returned 

Darkness to chase, and sleep; and bring 
the day 

His bounteous gift! or saw him toward 
the deep 

Sink, ^vith a retinue of flaming clouds 
Attended; then, my spirit was entranced 
With joy exalted to beatitude; 

The measure of my soul was filled ^\dth 
bliss, 120 

And holiest love; as earth, sea, air, with 
light. 

With pomp, with glory, with magmificence! 
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We have, or hope, of happiness and joy. 
And stand in freedom loosened from this 
world, 

I deem not arduous; but must needs 


confess 


135 


“Those fervent raptures are for ever 
flo\vn; 

And, since their date, my soul hath xmder- 
gone 124 

Change manifold, for better or for worse; 
Yet cease I not to struggle, and aspire 
Heavenward; and chide the part of me 
that flags. 

Through sinful choice; or dread necessity 
On human nature from above imposed.' 
’Tis, by comparison, an easy task 130 

Barth to despise; but, to converse with 
heaven— ^ 

This is not easy:—to relinquish all 


* See Note, p. 927 


That ’tis a thing impossible to frame 
Conceptions equal to the soul’s desires; 
And the most difficult of tasks to keey 
Heights w'liich the soul is competent to 
gain. 

—Man is of dust: ethereal hopes are his, 
Which, when they should ‘sustain them¬ 
selves aloft, 141 

Want due consistence; like a pillar of 
smoke, 

That w'ith majestic energy from earth 
Rises; but, having reached the thinner 
air. 

Melts, and dissolves, and is no longer seen. 
From this infirmity of mortal kind 146 
Sorrow proceeds, which else were not; 
at least. 

If grief be something hallowed and or¬ 
dained. 

If, in proportion, it be just and meet, 

Yet, through this w'eakness of the general 
heart, 1-0. 

Is it enabled to maintain its hold 
In that excess W’hich conscience dis¬ 
approves. 

For who could sink and settle to that 
point 

Of selfishness; so senseless who could be 
As long and perseveringly to mourn 155 
For any object of his love, removed 
From this unstable w orld, if he could fix 
A satisfying view upon that state 
Of pure, imperishable, blessedness, 

Which reason promises, and holy writ 160 
Ensures to all believers?—Yet mistrust 
Is of such incapacitj', methinks. 

No natural branch ; despondency far less; 
And, least of all, is absolute despair. 

—And, if there be whose tender frames 
have drooped 165 

Even to the dust; apparently, through 
weight 

Of anguish unrelieved, and lack of power 
An agonizing soitow' to transmute ; 

Deem not that proof is here of hope with¬ 
held 
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When wanted most; a confidenco im- 
I)aii'ed 

So pitiably, that, having' ce;used to see 
With bodily eyes, they are borne down 

Of what is lost, and i>ensh tlirouKh re^fret. 

Oh ' no, the innocent Sutferer often sees 
Too clearly ; feels too vividly ; and loin,^ 

To realize the vision, with intense 17b 

And over-constant yearning there— 

there lies . 

The excess, by which the balance is de¬ 
stroyed. 

Too, too contracted are these walls ot 

flesh, , 

This viuU warmth too cold, these nsual 

orbs. , 

'rhougb incxmceivably endowed, too dim 

For any passion of the soul that leads 
To ecstaay ; and all the crooked paths 
Of time and change disdaining, takes its 

course 

Along the lino of limitless desires. 1B5 
T, si>eaking now from such disorder 
Nor rapt, nor craving, but in settled 

jieace, 

I cannot doubt that they whom you de- 
idore 

Arc glorified; or. if they sleep, shall 

wake . - 

From sleep, and dwell witli God ui end¬ 
less lov(*. . 

Hope, Ixdow this, etmsists not with be¬ 
lief 

Tn mercy, carried infinite ilegrees 
IJeyond the tenderness of human 
Hope, ludow this, consists not with l^uef 
In iK-rfect wisdom, guiding mightiest 

lK)Wer, '^5 

That finds no limits but her own pure will. 
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“Here then wo rest; not fearing for 
our creed 

The worst that human reasoning can 

achieve, . 

To un.settle or i>erplex it: yet with imm 
Acknowledging, and grievous self iv- 

proach, ^ 

Tliat, though immovahly convinced, wo 

>vant 

Zeal, and the virtue to exist by faith 


As soldiers live by couroKo; »s. by 
strength 

Of hcart,thesailor fights with roaring seas, 

Alas! the endowment of immortal iwww 
Is matched une<iually with custom, time , 

And domineering faculties of sense 
In nil; in most with superadded foes. 

Idle temptations; open vanities, 

Kphemeral offspring of the unblushing 

world; . 

And, in the private regions of the mind. 
Ill-governed passions, ranklinp of despite, 
Immoderate wishes, pining discontent. 
Distress and care. What then remains?- 
To seek 

Those helps for his occasions ever near 
Who lacks not will to use them; vow^ 

renewed i . 

On the fii-st motion of a holy thought; 
Vigils of contemplation; praise; and 

prayer— ^ . . 

A stream, which, from the fountain of 

the heart 

Issuing, however feebly, nowhere flows 
Without ac-eoss of \mex|>ectetl strength. 
But, alKive all. the victory is most sure 
For him, who, seeking faith by virtue, 

strives 

To yield entire submission to the law 

Of eonseienco—conscience reverenoetl and 

olieyed, . 

As God s most intimate pi\‘senee m the 

soul, ., 

And his most ix‘rfoc^t image in the world. 
—Endeavour thus to live: these nUes 

regard; ,, . 

These helixs solicit; and a steadfast seat 

Shall then be yours among the happy few 
Who dwell on earth, yet breathe empy¬ 
real air, 

Sons of the morning. For your noble 

jiart, . 

Ere disencumbered of her mortal 
Doubt shaU be (luelletl and trouble chased 

away; . 

With only such degree of sadness left 2^ 

•Vs may support longings of pure de^w, 

Vnd stn'ngthen love, ix'joicing secretly^ 

In the sublime attractions of the gra\e. 


1 See Note, p Oi'. 
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While, in this strain, the venerable 
Sage 

Poured forth his aspirations, and an¬ 
nounced 240 

His judgments, near that lonely house we 
paced 

A plot of green-sward, seemingly pre¬ 
served 

By nature’s care from wreck of scattered 
stones, 

And from encroachment of encircling 
heath: 

Small space ! but, for reiterated steps. 
Smooth and commodious; as a stately 
deck 246 

^Vhich to and fro the mariner is used 
To tread for pastime, talking ivuth his 
mates. 

Or haply thinking of far-distant friends, 
While the ship glides before a steady 
breeze. 250 

Stillness prevailed around us: and the 
voice 

That spake was capable to lift the soul 
Toward regions yet more tranquil. But, 
methought, 

That he, whose fixed despondency had 
given 

Impulse and motive to that strong dis¬ 
course, 255 

Was le^ upraised in spirit than abashed ; 
Shrinking from admonition, like a man 
Who feels that to exhort is to reproach. 

Yet not to be diverted from his aim. 

The Sage continued :— 

“For that other loss, 260 
The loss of confidence in social man. 

By the unexpected transports of our age 
Carried so high, that every thought, 
which looked 

Beyond the temporal destiny of the Kind, 
To many seemed superfluous—as, no 
cause 265 

Could e’er for such exalted confidence 
Fxist; so, none is now for fixed despair: 
The two extremes are equally disowned 
By reason : if, with sharp recoil, from one 
You have been driven far as its opposite. 
Between them seek the point whereon to 
build 271 

Sound expectations. So doth he advise 
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Who shared at first the illusion ; but was 
soon 

Cast from the pedestal of pride by shocks 
Which Nature gently gave, in woods and 
fields; 275 

Nor unreproved by Providence, thus 
speaking 

To the inattentive children of the w’orld : 
Vain-glorious Generation! what new 
powers 

On you have been conferred ? wliat gifts, 
withheld 

From your progenitors, have ye received. 
Fit recompense of new desert ? what claim 
Are ye prepared to urge, that my decrees 
For you should undergo a sudden change; 
And the weak functions of one busy day. 
Reclaiming and extirpating, perform 285 
What all the slowly-moving years of time. 
With their united force, have left undone ? 
By nature’s gradual processes be taught; 
By story be confounded ! Ye aspire 
Rashlj', to fall once more ; and that false 
fruit, 290 

Which, to your overweening spirits, 
yields 

Hope of a flight celestial, will produce 
Misers’^ and shame. But 'Wisdom of her 
sons 

Shall not the less, though late, be justi¬ 
fied.’ 


“Such timely warning,” said the Wan¬ 
derer, “gave 295 

That visionary voice; and, at this day, 
When a Tartarean darkness overspreads 
The groaning nations; when the impious 
rule. 

By wdll or by established ordinance, 

Their oum dire agents, and constrain the 
good 300 

To acts which they abhor; though I be¬ 
wail 

Tliis triumph, yet the pity of my heart 
Prevents me not from owning, that the 
law. 

By which mankind now suffers, is most 
just. 

For by superior energies; more strict 305 
Affiance in each other; faith more firm 
In their unhallowed principles ; the bad 
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Have fairly famed a victory o'er the weak, 
The vaeillating. inconsistent iiocal 
Therefore, not nnconsoUHl, I wait—in 


Up from the creeping plant to sovereign 
Man. 

Such converse, if directed by a meek. 


-Ul 1 OilVll ^ . . 

, ^lo ! Sincere, and humble spirit, teaches love : 

To see X .nomen,, when ,he nKh,eons ; For knowledge is deU.h,; »nd such d,^ 

Itcrhr 


cause 


li^'ht 

Breeds love : yet, suited as it rather is 


Virtue 

Will, to her efforts, tolerate no bounds | 
That are not lofty as her rights ; aspiring , 
By impulse of her own ethereal zeal. 316 I 
Tliat siiirit only can redeem mankind ; 

And when that saort‘d spirit shall apix^ar, 
Then shall cvr triumph U‘ complete as 

theirs. 

Y(‘t, should this confidence iirove vain, 
the wise 3^0 

Ifave still the keepinjf of their proper 
pc*ace; 

Are i^uardians of their own trancpiillity. 
They act, or they recede, oKserve, and 
feel; 

‘ Knowim; the heart of man is set to 1 m‘ 
The centre of this world, about the which 
Those revolutions of disturbances 326 
Still roll; wliere all the asi>^cts of mist'ry 
I»redominute; whose strong effects are 
such 

As he must Ix-ar, Ijeing powerless to re¬ 
dress; 

And Hint 11 »«/<,<.’» id>orr tiiinsclj h( can 33^ 
Krcct himMlj\ how i>oor <1 man"!' 


“ Happy is he who lives to understand. 
Not human nature only, but explores 
All natures,—to the end that he may find 
The law that governs each ; and when* 

liegins 335 

The union, the partition where, that 

makes 

Ivind and degree, amongall visible Beings; 
I'lu' etmstitutions, jM)wers and faculties, 
Wliieh they inherit,—cannot step l>e- 
yond,— 339 

And cannot fall l)oneath ; that do assign 
To every class its station and its otfiee, 

% A ^ 


It teaches less to love, than to adore ; 

If tiint Iw not indee<l the highest love !'* 

“Yet,*’ said I, tempted here to inter- 

IK>se, . 35* 

I “The dignity of life is not impaired 
By aught that innocently satisfies 
The humbler cravings of the heart; and 
he 

Is still a happier man, who, for those 
heights 355 

Of speculation not unfit, descends« 

And such benign affections cultivates 
Among the inferior kinds; not merely 

those , • , j 

That he may call his o^^’n, and which ae- 

pend. 

As individual objects of regard, ^ 

Uix>n his care, from whom he also looks 
For signs and tokens of a mutual bond; 
But others, far beyond this narrow sphere, 
Whom, for the very sake of love, ho loves. 
Nor is it a mean praise of rural life 365 
And solitude, that they do favour most. 
Most frequently call forth, and best sus¬ 
tain, 

These pure sensations; that can pene¬ 
trate 

The obstreperous city; on the barren seas 
An' not unfelt; and much might recom¬ 
mend, _ j ^ 

How much they might inspirit and en- 

dear, „ 

The loneliness of this sublime retreat. 


“Yes,’’ said the Sage, resuming the dis¬ 
course 

Again directed to his do^^^lcast Friena, 

“ If, with the froward will and grovelling 

soul 


To every < lass its station and its othee [ offended, liWrty is here, 

Tlnough all the mighty eommoii\\enltii f i invitation every hour renew 


things; 


1 Sec Note, p. D27. ^ Daniel. 


And invitation every hour renewed. 

To mark their placid state, who never 

heard 
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Of a command which they have power to 
break, 

Or rule which they are tempted to trans¬ 
gress : 380 

These wth a soothed or elevated heart, 

I\Iay we behold; their knowledge register; 

Observe their ways ; and, free from envy, 
find 

Complacence there:—but wherefore this 
to you ? 

I guess that, welcome to your lonely 
hearth, 385 

The redbreast, ruffled up by winter’s cold 

Into a ‘feathery bunch,’ feeds at your 
liand: 

A box, perchance, is from your casement 
htmg 

For the small wren to build innot in 


vain, 389 

The barriers disregarding that surround 
This deep abiding place, before your sight 
Mounts on the breeze the butterfly ; and 
soars, 

Small creature as she is, from earth’s 
bright flowers, 

Into the dewy clouds. Ambition reigns 
In the waste wilderness: the Soul ascends 
Drawn towards her native firmament of 
heaven, 3^ 

When the fresh eagle, in the month of ]May, 
Upborne, at evening, on replenished wing, 
This shaded valley leaves; and leaves the 
dark 


Empurpled hills, conspicuously renewing 
A proud communication with the sun 401 
Low sunk beneath the horizon !—List !— 
I heard, 

From yon huge breast of rock, a voice 
sent forth 

As if the visible mountain made the cry. 
Again!”—The effect upon the soul was 


such 


405 


As he expressed : from out the mountain’s 
heart 


The solemn voice appeared to issue, 
startling 

The blank air—for the region all around 
Stood empty of all shape of lif^ and silent 
Save for that single cry, the unanswer’d 
bleat 410 

Of a poor lamb—left somewhere to itself, 
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The plaintive spirit of the solitude ! 

He paused, as if unwilling to proceed, 
Through consciousness that silence in sucli 
place 

Was best, the most affecting eloquence. 
But soon his thoughts returned upon 
themselves, 416 

And, in soft tone of speech, thus he re¬ 
sumed. 

“Ah! if the heart, too confidently 
raised. 

Perchance too lightly occupied, or lulled 
Too easily, despise or overlook 420 

The vassalage that binds her to the earth, 
Her sad dependence upon time, and all 
The trepidations of mortality, 

What place so destitute and void—but 
there 

The little flower her vanity shall check ; 
The trailing worm reprove her thought¬ 
less pride ? 426 

“These craggy regions, these chaotic 
wilds, 

Does that benignity pervade, that warms 
The mole contented with her darksome 
walk 

In the cold ground; and to the emmet 
gives 430 

Her foresight, and intelligence that makes 
The tiny creatures strong by social league; 
Supports the generations, multiplies 
Their tribes, till we behold a spacious 
plain 

Or grassy bottom, all, with little hills— 
Their labour, covered, as a lake with 
waves; 436 

Thousands of cities, in the desert place 
Built up of life, and food, and means of 
life ! 

Nor wanting here, to entertain the 
thought, 

Creatures that in communities exist 440 
Less, as might seem, for general guardian¬ 
ship 

Or through dependence upon mutual aid, 
Than by participation of delight 
And a strict love of fellowship, combined. 
What other spirit can it be that prompts 
The gilded summer flies to mix and weave 
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Tlioir fiports tojjether in the solar beam. 

Or in ti»e ^loom of twilight hum their joy? 
More obviously the aeU-same influence 
rules 

Tlic feathered kinds ; the fieldfare a i>en- 
si VO flock, 45 ® 

The cawing rook-s and soa-incws from 

afar, 

Il(»vi‘ring above these inland solitudes, 

]>y the rougli wind unscattered, at whoso 
call 

Vp through the trenches of the long- 
drawn vales 

Their voyage was liegun : noris its power 
T^nfelt among the sedentary fowl 456 

Tliat Book yon ixk)1, and there prolong 
their stay 

In silent congress; or together rousc<l 
Take fiiglit; while with their clang the 
air resounds. 

And. over all, in that ethereal vault, 460 
Is the mute company of changeful clouds; 
llright apparition, siubU><ily put forth. 
Tlio rainbow smiling on the fatlod storm ; 
The mild nKsemblago of the starry hea¬ 
vens ; 

And tlic great sun, earth’s universal lord ! 


“How liountiful is Nature! ho shall 

find 4 ^^^ 

V'lio seeks not; and to him. who hath 
not askoil, 

Iiargo measures shall Iw dealt. Three 
sabbath-<lays 

Are scarcely tohl, since, on a service l)ont 

Of mere liumanity, you clomb thoBO 
heights; 47® 

And what a marvellous and heavenly 
show 

Was suddenly revealed!—the swains 
moved on, 

And heeded not: you lingeretl, you jx'r- 
ceived 

And felt, deeply as living man could fi-el. 

Tliero is a luxury in scU-dispraise: 475 

And inward self-disparagement affords 

To meditative spleen a grateful feast. 

'J'l list mo, pronouncing on your onm de¬ 
sert, 

Vou judge unthankfully: distempered 
nerves 


Infect the thoughts; the languor of the 
frame 480 

Depresses the soul's vigour. Quit your 
couch^ 

Cleave not so fondly to your moody cell; 
Nor let the hallowed powers, that shed 
from heaven 

Stillness and rest, with disapproving eye 
Look down upon your taper, through 
a watch 485 

Of midnight hotirs, unseasonably twink¬ 
ling 

In this deep Hollow, like a sullen star 
Dimly reflected in a lonely i>ool. 

Take courage, and withdraw yourself 

from ways 

That run not parallel to nature's course. 
Uiso witli the lark ! your matins shall 
obtain 49 * 

Grace, lx> their composition what it may, 
If but with hers performed; climb once 
again. 

Climb every day, those ramparts; meet 
the breeze 

Uix)n their toixs, adventurous as a l)ee 
That from your garden thither soars, to 

feed 4 ^ 

On ucw-blown heath ; let yon command¬ 
ing rock 

Be your frcQuontod watch-tower; roll the 

stone . 

In thunder doumtho mountains; witUall 

your might 

Chase the uild goat; and if the bold red 

deer 5 °® 

Fly to those harbours, driven by hound 

and horn 

i Loud echoing, add your speed to the 
pura\ut; 

So, wearied to your hut shall you return. 
And sink at evening into sovmd repose.” 


The Solitary lifted toward the hills s ®5 

A kindling eye : — accordant feelings 
rushed 

Into my l>osom, whence these words 
broke forth: 

"Oh! what a joy it were, in vigorous 
health, 

To have a body (this our vital frame 

With shrinking sensibility endued, S*<» 
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And all the nice regards of flesh and 
blood) 

And to the elements surrender it 
As if it were a spirit!—How divine. 

The liberty, for frail, for mortal, man 514 
To roam at large among unpeopled glens 
And mountainous retirements, only trod 
By devious footsteps ; regions consecrate 
To oldest time ! and, reckless of the storm 
That keeps the raven quiet in her nest, 

Be as a presence or a motion—one 520 

Among the many there; and while the 
mists 

Flying, and rainy vapours, call out shapes 
And phantoms from the crags and solid 
earth 

As fast as a musician scatters sounds 
Out of an instrument 5 and while the 
streams 

(As at a first creation and in haste 
To exercise their untried faculties) 
Descending from the region of the clouds, 
And starting from the hollows of the 
earth 

^lore multitudinous every moment, rend 
Their way before them—what a joy to 
roam 

An equal among mightiest energies; 

And haply sometimes with articulate 
voice. 

Amid the deafening tumult, scarcely 
heard 

By him that utters it, exclaim aloud, 535 
* Rage on, ye elements! let moon and stars 
Their aspects lend, and mingle in their 
turn 

With this commotion (ruinous though it 
be) 

From day to night, from night to day, 
prolonged! * ” 


“Yes,” said the Wanderer, taking from 
my lips 

The strain of transport, “whosoe’er in 
youth 

Has, through ambition of his soul, given 
way 

To such desires, and grasped at such 
delight. 

Shall feel congenial stirrings late and 
long. 


In spite of all the weakness that life 
brings, 

Its cares and sorrows; he, though taugljt 
to o^vn 

The tranquillizing power of time, shall 
wake, 

Wake sometimes to a noble restlessness_ 

Loving the sports which once he gloried 

in. 


tl 


Compatriot, Friend, remote are Gar¬ 
ry’s hills, , 5-0 

The streams far distant of your native 
glen; 

Yet is their form and image here ex¬ 
pressed 

With brotherly resemblance. Turn your 
steps 

Wherever fancy leads ; by day, by night, 
Are various engines working, not the 
same 

As those with which your soul in youth 
was moved. 

But by the great Artificer endowed 
With no inferior power. You dwell 
alone; 

You walk, you live, you speculate alone; 
Yet doth remembrance, like a sovereign 
prince, 560 

For you a stately gallery maintain 
Of gay or tragic pictures. You have 
seen. 

Have ftcted, suffered, traveled far, ob¬ 
served 

With no incurious eyej and books are 
yours, 

Within whose silent chambers treasure 
lies 365 

Preserved from age to age; more pre¬ 
cious far 

Than that accumulated store of gold 
And orient gems, which, for a day of 
need, 

The Sultan hides deep in ancestral 

tombs. 

These hoards of truth you can unlock at 

will: 570 

And music waits upon your skilful 

touch, 

Sounds which the wandering shepherd 
from these heights 
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Hearse and forgets his i)nrix>se ;-furniBh- 
ed tlioH, 

How ( an y<»u droop, if willing to l)e \ip 
raised? 


Let him huild systems of his own, and 


smilt’ 


“A piteous lot it were to flee from 
I^lan- , , 575 

Yet not rejoice in Nature. He, whose 

horn's 

Are l>y domestic pleasure unearessed 
And vmenlivened; who exists whole years 
Apart fronj benefits received or done 
’Mid tlm transactions of the bustling 

crowd; 5 ®° 

Who neither Ileal's, nor feels a wish to hear. 

Of the world’s interests—such a one hath 
need 

Of a (pack fancy and an active lieart, 

That, for the day's consumption, books 
may yield 

lAiod not unwholesome; earth and air 

correct _ 5®5 

His morbid humour, with delight sup¬ 
plied 

Or solace, varying as the seasons change. 
'I’nith has her pleasure-grounds, her 
haunts of ease 

And easy contemplation ; gay parterres. 
And labyrinthine walks, her sunny 
glades 59 ° 

And shady grove.s in studiiKl contrast- 

each, 

V\)r recreation, leading into each : 

These may he range, if willing to partake 
Tlieir soft indulgences and in due tune 
May issue tlience, recruited for the tasks 
And coui-so of .service Truth rtHpares 
from those 59 ^ 

Who tend her altai-s, wait \ii>ou her 
throne. 

And guard lier fortivsses. Who thinks, 
and feels, 

And recognises ever and anon 
The breeze of nature stirring in his soul, 
Wliy niM'd .such man go desi>eiately 
astray, 

And nurse ‘the dix'adful api>etite of 
death ? ’ 

If tired with systems each in its degree 
yubstantial, and all cnunbling in their 
turn, 


605 

At the fond work, demolished with a 
touch; 

If unreligious let him l>e at once, 

Among ten thousand innocents, enrollea 
A pupil in the many-chambered school, 
Where sinierstition weaves her airy 
dreams. 


“Lifo's autumn past, I stand on 
winter's verge; 

And daily lose what I desire to k^p: 

Yet rather would I instantly decline 
To the traditionary sympathies 
Of a most rustic ignorance, and take 615 
A fearful apprehension from the owl 
Or death-watch: and as readily rejoice. 

If two auspicious magpies crossed m> 

To this would rather bend than see and 
hear 

The repetitions wearisome of ^nse, 020 
Wliere soul is dead, and feeling hath no 

Where knowledge, iU l>eguu in cold 
remark 

On outward things, with formal inference 
ends; 

Or, if the mind turn inward, she recoils 
At once-or. not recoiling, is iierploxed- 
Lost in a gloom of uninspired re^'areh; 
Meanwhile, the heart within the hea^ 

the seat ^ 

Where iieacs.' and happy consciousness 

should dwell, 

On its own axis restlessly revoU mg, 

Seeks, yet can nowhere find, the light of 

truth. 

*‘Ul>ou the breast of new-created earth 
Man walked; and when and wheresoe er 
he moved. 

Alone or mated, solitude w’as not. 

He heard, l>ome on the wind, the articu¬ 
late voice 

Of God; and Angels to his sight ai>- 

Crewiling the glorious hills of jiaradise; 
Or through the groves gliding like mom- 
ing mist 
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Knkindled by the sun. He sate—and 
talked 

W ith winged Messengers; who daily 
brought 

To his small island in the ethereal deep 
Tidings of joy and love.—From those 
pure heights 641 

(Whether of actual vision, sensible 
To sight and feeling, or that in this sort 
Have condescendingly been shadowed 
forth 

Communications spiritually maintained, 
And intuitions moral and divine) 646 
Fell Human-kind—to banishment con¬ 
demned 

That flowing years repealed not: and 
distress 

And grief spread wide; but Man escaped 
the doom 

Of destitution;—solitude was not. 650 
—Jehovah—shapeless Power above all 
Powers, 

Single and one, the omnipresent God, 

By vocal utterance, or blaze of light, 

Or cloud of darkness, localised in hea¬ 
ven; 

On earth, enshrined within the wander¬ 
ing ark; 655 

Or, out of Sion, thundering from his 
throne 

Between the Cherubim—on the chosen 
Race 

Showered miracles, and ceased not to 
dispense 

Judgments, that filled the land from age 
to age 

With hope, and love, and gratitude, and 
fear; 660 

And with amazement smotethereby 
to assert 

His scorned, or unacknowledged, sove¬ 
reignty. 

And when the One, ineffable of name. 

Of nature indivisible, >vithdrew 
From mortal adoration or regard, 665 
Not then was Deity engulfed ; nor Man, 
Tlie rational creature, left, to feel the 
weight 

Of his OUT! reason, mthout sense or 
thought 

Of higher reason and a purer \vi\X, 


To benefit and bless, through mightier 
power670 
^\^lethe^ the Persian—zealous to reject 
Altar and image, and the inclusive walls 
And roofs of temples built by human 
hands— 

To loftiest heights ascending, from tlieir 
tops. 

With myrtle-u-reathed tiara on his brow. 
Presented sacrifice to moon and stars, 676 
And to the uinds and mother elements. 
And the whole circle of the heavens, for 
him 

A sensitive existence, and a God, 

With lifted hands invoked, and songs of 
praise: 680 

Or, less reluctantly to bonds of sense 
Yielding his soul, the Babylonian framed 
For influence undefined a i)ersonal shape ; 
And, from the plain, with toil immense, 
upreared 

Tower eight times planted on the top of 
tower, 685 

That Belus, nightlj'to his splendid couch 
Descending, there might rest; uix>n that 
height 

Pure and serene, diffused—to overlook 
Winding Euphrates, and the city vast 
Of his devoted worshippers, far-stretched. 
With grove and field and garden inter- 
sijersed; 691 

Their town, and foodful region for sup- 
p<)rt 

Against the pressure of beleaguering war. 


“Chaldean Shepherds, ranging track¬ 
less fields, 694 

Beneath the concave of unclouded skies 
Spread like a sea, in lx)undless solitude. 
Looked on the polar star, as on a guide 
And guardian of their course, that never 
closed 

His steadfast e5*e. The planetary Five 
With a submissive reverence they be¬ 
held ; 700 

Watched, from the centre of their sleep¬ 
ing flocks. 

Those radiant Mercuries, that seemed to 
move 

Car^-ing through ether, in perpetual 
round. 
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Decrees and resolutions of the Gods ; 
\nch by their asiiects signifying works 
Of dim futurity, to Man revealed. 7 < 

_The imaginative facnlty was lord 

of observ.at ions natural; and, thus 


Of immortality, in Nature’s course, 739 
Kxemplified by mysteries, that were felt 
As bonds, on grave philosopher imposed 
.Vnd armW warrior; and in every grove 
.V gay or^>ensiv6 tenderness prevailed, 




stars 

In set rotation passing to and fro, 710 
Between the orbs of our apparent .sphero 
And its invisible counterpart, adornetl 
With answering constellations, under 

earth, c i- • 

Removed from all approach of living 

sight 

But present to the dtjad; who, so they 
deemed, 

Like those celestial me-ssengers Ixdield 
All accidents and judges were of all. 


“The lively Grecian, in a land of hills 
Rivers and fertile plains and sounding 

shores— 

Under a co])e of sky more variable, 720 
Could find commodious place for every 

God, 

Ih'omptly received, as prodigally brought, 
yrom the suri-ounding countries at the 

choice . 1 

Of all adventurers. With unrivalled 

skill, 

As nicest oKservation furiiishe<l hints 
For studious fancy, his quick hand be¬ 
stowed 

On fluent operations a fixed shape; 

Metal or stone, idolatrously serve<l. 

And yet— triumphant o'er this pompous 
show 

Of art this palpable array of .sense, 73 © 
On every side encountered : in despite 
Of the grass fictions chanted in the 
streets 

By wandering Rhapsodists; and in con¬ 
tempt 

Of doubt and l>old denial hourly urged 
Amid the wrangling schools—a sriiiiT 
hung, 735 

Beautiful iTgion! o’er thy towns and 

farms, . 

Statues and temples, and memorial 

tombs; 


—‘Take, running river, take these locks 
of mine'— 745 

Tlius would the Votary say—‘this sever¬ 
ed hair, 

My vow fulfilling, do I here present. 
Thankful for my bolov^ child’s return. 
Thy banks. Cephisus, he again hath trod, 
Tliy murmurs heard; and drunk the 
crystal lymph ^ 75 ® 

With which thou dost refresh the thirsty 

lip. - 

And, all day long, moisten these flowery 

fields!’ 

And, doubtless, sometimes when the 
hair was sho<i 

Ujxni the flowing stream, a thought arose 
Of Life continuous Being unimpaired; 
That hath lieen, is and where it was 
and is 

There shall endure,—existence \mexp#ed 
To the blind walk of mortal accident; 
From diminution safe and weakening 
I 11^6 « 

While man grows old, and divindles anil 

decays; . 7 ®® 

And countless generations of mankind 
Depart; and leave no vestige where they 
trod. 


“We live by Admiration, Hope, and 

Love; . . 

And, even as these are well and wisely 

fixed. 

In dignity of being we asi'cnd. ^5 

But what is error?”-'* Answer he who 

can!” 

The Sceptic somewhat haughtily ex- 
clainie<l: 

“Love, Hope, and Admiration—are they 

not . 

Mad Fancy's favourite vassals? Doesi^ 

life . 

\T&e them, full oft, as pioneers to rum, 
Guidos to destruction? Is it well to trust 


A,ul e—ion. were porceiv..!; and acta , I.n««ination’s liKht when reasons faU-s 
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The unguarded taper where the guarded 
faints ? 

—Stoop from those heights, and soberly 
declare 

What eri'or is; and, of our errors, \vhich 

Doth mc^t debase the mind 5 the genuine 

776 

Of power, where are they? Who shall 
regulate. 

With truth, the scale of intellectual rank ? ” 


%i 


Methinks,” i)ersuasively the Sage re¬ 
plied, 779 

“That for this arduous office you iwssess 
Some rare advantages. Your early days 
A grateful recollection must supply 
Of much exalted good by Heaven vouch¬ 
safed 

To dignify the humblest state.—Your 
voice 

Hath, in my hearing, often testified 785 
Tliat poor men’s children, they, and they 
alone. 

By their condition taught, can under¬ 
stand 

The udsdom of the prayer that daily asks 
For dally bread. A consciousness is 
yours 789 

How feelingly religion may be learned 
In smoky cabins, from a mother’s tongue— 
Heard while the dwelling vibrates to the 
din 

Of the contiguous torrent, gathering 
strength 

At every moment—and, with strength, 
increase 79^ 

Of fury; or, while snow is at the door. 
Assaulting and defending, and the mnd, 
A sightless labourer, whistles at his work— 
Fearful; but resignation tempers fear, 
And piety is hweet to infant minds. 

—The Shepherd-lad, that in the sunshine 
carves, 800 

On the green turf, a dial—to divide 
The silent hours; and who to that report 
Can portion out his pleasures, and adapt, 
Throughout a long and lonely summer’s 
day 

His round of pastoral duties, is not left 805 
With less intelligence for moral things 
Of gravest import. Early he perceives. 


Within himself, a measure and a rule, 
Which to the sun of truth he can apply, 
That shines for him, and shines for all 
mankind. 810 

Experience daily fixing his regards 
On nature’s wants, he knou's how few 
they are, 

And where they lie, how answered and 
appeased. 

This knowledge ample recompense affords 
For manifold privations; he refers 815 
His notions to this standard ; on this rock 
Rests his desires; and hence, in after life. 
Soul-strengthening patience, and sublime 
content. 

Imagination—not permitted here 
To waste her powers, as in the w orldling’s 
mind, 820 

On fickle pleasures, and superfluous cares, 
And trivial ostentation—is left free 
And puissant to range the solemn walks 
Of time and nature, girded by a zone 
That, w’hile it binds, invigorates and sup¬ 
ports. 825 

Acknowledge, then, that w’hether by the 
side 

Of his poor hut, or on the mountain-top, 
Or in the cultured field, a Man so bred 
(Take from him what you mil upon the 
score 

Of ignorance or illusion) lives and breathes 
For noble purposes of mind: his heart 831 
Beats to the heroic song of ancient days; 
His eye distinguishes, his soul creates. 

And those illusions, which excite the scorn 
Or move the pity of unthinking minds, 

Are they not mainly outward ministers 
Of inward conscience? mth whose service 
charged 837 

They came and go, appeared and dis- 
api)ear. 

Diverting eWI purposes, remorse 
Awakening, chastening an intemperate 
grief, 840 

Or pride of heart abating: and, whene’er 
For less important ends those phantoms 
move, 

Who would forbid them, if their presence 
serve. 

On thinlj’-peopled mountains and wild 
heaths, 
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FlUins! a space, else vacant, to exalt 845 , Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly. 

The fu;ms of Nature, and enlarge her The Zephyrs fann.ng, as they passed, 

.... •> their wings, 

^ • Lacked not. for love, fair objects whom 

“rtt™” wskS^s.^,.. b..* 

T„. :;!s ™.., ».«»* ™.i.. ..... »"'■£ J,?"~ 

To the nnenlightene,! swains of pag^an ^ peeping 

Greece. 

_In that fa.r cli.ne, the lonely herdsman, mountain-side; 

stretched , , ,e *„ Vnd sometimes, intermixed with stirring 

On the soft gras-s through half a summer s And. sometimes m 
' horns 

With ‘music lnlle .1 his indolent m,K,se: Of the live_<U.r, or goat's depending 

When ".“own These^ the lurking Satyrs, a wiW 

.V di^:::]:;rain, far sweeter than the Of ga_ Inm^^^ 

sounds Aiiv 

Which liis jKxir skill could make, his kiod . 

fancy fetched, , ^ i T 

Kven from tlif blazing chariot of the sun. The strain was aptly chosen; and l 

Vlieardless Youth, who touched a golden could mark . 

Its kindly influence, o'er the yielding 

And tilled the illumined groves with b^w . 

ravishment ^ Of our Companion, gradually ditiused , 

The nightly hunter, lifting a bright eye While, listening, he ha<l paced the noi^- 

rp towards the crescent moon, with less turf, 

grateful lieart Like one whoso iintired ear a murmuring 

Called on the lovely wanderer who be- stream 

^tuwr(] Detains; but tempte<l now to intenx^se. 

That timely light, tu share his He with a smile exelaii^^ 

\nd hcw'il’a hcaming Goddeas with her At a safe distance from our native land, 
N%>phs 865 And fR>m the mansions where onr yonrt 

Across the lawn ami through the dark- was taughb ^ 

Htuiie irrove The true descendants of those godly men 

Not .unaccompanied with tn..ef..l notes Who swept from Scotland, m a flame of 

r>v i iiiio multiplied from rwk or cave, zeal, 

Swept in the storm of cinvse: as moon and Shrine, altar, image, and the I"'” 

' „ ' " Thatharboured them,-the souls retaining 

Stilio I ooo 

(ilftiico raiiidlv along the clouded heaven, yet , , . a., 

When winds are blowing strong. The The churlish of that 

traveller slaked 87. IITio fled to woods, caverns, and jutting 

His thirst from rill or gushing fount, and rwks, 

tlianked deadly scorn of superstitions ntes, 

Tl.oNaiad. Suiilx^ams upon distant hills Or what their scruples ixinstrued to be 

Gliding apace, with shadows iutheir train, such^ this 

Might, w ith small help from fancy, How, think you, would they tolerate to 
transformed ®75 * scheme 
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Of fine propensities, that tends, if urged 
Far as it might be urged, to sow afresh 
The weeds of Romish phantasy, in vain 
Uprooted ; would re-consecrate our wells 
To good Saint Fillan and to fair Saint 
Anne; 910 

And from long banishment recall Saint 
Giles, 

To watch again with tutelary love 
O’er stately Edinborough throned on 
crags? 

A blessed restoration, to behold 
The patron, on the shoulders of his priests, 
Once more parading through her crowded 
streets 916 

Now simply guarded by the sober powers 
Of science, and philosophy, and sense ! ” 

This answer followed.—“You have 
turned my thoughts 
Upon our brave Progenitors, who rose 
Against idolatry with warlike mind, 921 
And shrunk from vain observances, to 
lurk 

In woods, and dwell under impending 
rocks 

Ill-sheltered, and oft wanting fire and 
food; 

Why ?—for this very reason that they felt. 
And did acknowledge, wheresoe’er they 
moved, 926 

A spiritual presence, ofttimes miscon¬ 
ceived, 

But still a high dependence, a divine 
Bounty and government, that filled their 
hearts 

With joy, and gratitude, and fear, and 
love; 930 

And from their fervent lips*drew hymns 
of praise. 

That through the desert rang. Though 
favoured less, 

Far less, than these, yet such, in their de¬ 
gree. 

Were those bewildered Pagans of old 
time. 

Beyond their own poor natures and 
above 935 

They looked ; were humbly thankful for 
the good 

Which the warm sun' solicited, and earth 


815 

Bestowed ; were gladsome,—and their 
moral sense 

They fortified with reverence for the 
Gods; 

And they liad hopes that overstepped the 
Grave. 940 

“Now, shall our great Discoverers,” he 
exclaimed, 

Raising his voice triumphantly, “obtain 
From sense and reason less than these 
obtained. 

Though far misled ? Shall men for whom 
our age 

Unbaffled powers of vision hath prepared, 
To explore the world without and world 
within, 946 

Be joyless as the blind ? Ambitious 
spirits— 

Whom earth, at this late season, liath 
produced 

To regulate the moving spheres, and weigh 
The planets in the hollow of their hand ; 
And they who rather dive than soar, 
whose pains 

Have solved the elements, or analysed 
The thinking principle—shall they in fact 
Prove a degraded Race ? xuid what avails 
Renown, if their presumption make them 
such ? 955 

Oh! there is laughter at their work in 
heaven! 

Enquire of ancient Wisdom ; go, demahd 
Of mighty Nature, if ’twas ever meant 
That we should pry far off yet be un¬ 
raised ; 

That we should pore^ and dwindle as we 
pore, 960 

Viewing all objects unremittingly 
In disconnection dead and spiritless; 

And still dividing, and dividing still. 
Break do^vn all grandeur, still unsatisfied 
With the perverse attempt, while little¬ 
ness 965 

May yet become more little; wagring thus 
An impious warfare ■with the very life 
Of our own souls! 

And if indeed there be 
An all-pervading Spirit, upon whom 
Our dark foundations rest, could he de¬ 
sign 


©eepon^encp Correc^eb. 
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Tl»at this niajfnificent effect of power. 

The eartli we tread, tlie sky tiiat we Ix.*- 
hold 

r.y day, and all the iHjmp which night 
reveuls; 

Tliat these- and that s\iperior mystery 
()\ir vital frame, s») fearfully devised, 975 
And the dread soul witliin it—should 
exist 

Only to he examined, i)ondei*ed, searched, 
rrobed, vexed, and criticised?—Accuse 
1110 wot 

()f arrojjanco, unknown Wanderer as I am, 
If, having walked with Nature threesc-ore 

years, 9®^ 

And offered, far as frailty would allow. 

My heart a daily sircritice to Truth, 

1 n<.)W affirm of Natvire and of Trutli, 
■\Vhom 1 have served, tliat their DiViSITY 
Hevolts offended at the ways of men 985 
Swayed hy such motives, to such ends 
employed; 

IMiilosophers, who, though the human soul 
Be of a thousand faculties com|)Osed. 

And twice ten tliousand interests, do yet 
prize 989 

This soul, and the transcendent universe. 
No more than as a mirror that reflects 
To proud Self-love her own intelligence ; 
That one, poor, finite ohjeet in the ahyss 
Of infinite Being, twinkling restlessly 1 


“ Nor h i gher place can be assigned to hi m 
And his coinpeel's—the laughing Sage of 
France.— 90 

Crowned was lie, if my memory do not 

err, 

With laurel idanted uixni hoary hairs, ^ 
In sign of compiest by his wit achieved 
And Ixiiefits his wisdom had conferred ; 
His stooping butly tottered witli wreatlis 
of flowers *ooi 

Opprest, far less bcc'oming ornaments 
Than Spring oft twines aliout a moulder- 
iug tree; 

Vet so it pleivsexl a fond, a vain, old Man, 
And a most frivolous ixxiple- Him I 
mean 1005 

Who iK'ULned* to ridicule confiding faith, 
This sorry Legend; which by chance we 
found 


Filed in a nook, through malice, as might 
seem, 

Among more innocent rubbish.”—Speak¬ 
ing thus. 

With a brief notice when, and how, ana 
where, 

We had espied the book, he drew it forth; 
And courteously, as if the act removed. ^ 

At once, all traces from the good Man’s 
heart 

Of unlxmign aversion or contempt, 
Kestoix'd it to its owner. “Gentle 
Friend,” 

Herewith ho grabbled the Solitary’s hand, 
“You have known lights and guides 
better than these. 

Ah ! let not aught amiss within disixise 
A noble mind to practise on herself, 1019 
And tempt opinion to supixirt the wrongs 
Of p.'ussioii: whatsoe’er be felt or feared, 
From higher judgment-seats make no ai>' 
ix*al 

To lower; can you question that the soul 
Inherits an allegiance, not by choice 
To be cast off. uixm an oath pro|>osed 
By each new uiwtart notion? In the 
ix>rt 3 

Of levity no refuge can bo found. 

No shelter, for a spirit in distress. 

Ue, who by wilful disesteem of life 
And proud insensibility to hoi)e, 1030 
Affronts the eye of SoUtude, shall leani 
That her mild nature can be terrible; 
That neither she nor Silence lack the 


liowor 

To avenge their own insulted majesty. 

“0 Most seclusion! when the mind 
ndmits« 

The law of duty ; aitd can therefore move 

Through each vicissitude of loss and gaiUi 

Linked in entire complaceixce with her 
choiw; 

When youth’s presumptuousness is mel¬ 
lowed down, 

And manhood’s vain au.xiety dismissed; 

When wisdom shows her se,asonablo 
fruit, 

Vvon the boughs of sheltering leisure 
hung 

In sober plenty: when the spirit stoops 
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To drink with gratitude the crystal stream 
Of unreproved enjoyment; and is 
pleased 1045 

To muse, and be saluted by the air 
Of meek repentance, wafting wallflower 
scents 

From out the crumbling ruins of fallen 
pride 

And chambers of transgression, now for- 
loin. 

O, calm contented days, and i>eaceful 
nights! 1050 

Who, when such good can be obtained, 
would strive 

To reconcile his manhood to a couch 
Soft, as may seem, but, under that dis¬ 
guise, 

Stuffed with the thorny substance of the 
past 

For ^ixed annoyance; and full oft be- 
set 1055 

M’'ith floating dreams, black and dis¬ 
consolate. 

The vaixjury phantoms of futurity ? 

“Within the soul a faculty abides. 

That ^nth interix>sitions, which would 
hide 

And darken, so can deal that they be¬ 
come 1060 

Contingencies of pomp; and serve to 
exalt 

Her native brightness. As the ample 
moon, 

In the deep stillness of a summer even 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Bums, like an unconsuming fire of 

light, X065 

In the green trees; and, kindling on all 
sides 

Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky 
veil 


Into a substance glorious as her own. 

Yea, with her o^vn incorporated, by 
power 

Capacious and serene. Like power 
abides 1070 

In man’s celestial spirit; virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself; thus 
feeds 

A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire, 


From the encumbrances of mortal life, 
From error, disappointment—nay, from 


107: 

And sometimes, so relenting justice wills 
From pali^able oppressions of despair.” 


The Solitary by these words was touched 
ith manifest emotion, and exclaimed ; 
“But how begin? and whence?—‘The 
Mind is free— 1080 

Resolve,’ the haughty Moralist would 


say, 

‘This single act is all that we demand.’ 
Alas ! such \visdom bids a creatui*e fly 
Whose very sorrow is, that time hath 
shorn 

His natural wings!—To friendship let 
him turn 1085 

For succour ; but perhaps he sits 
alone 

On stormy W’aters, tossed in a little lx)at 
That holds but him, and can contain no 
more! 

Religion tells of amity sublime 
Which no condition can preclude; of 
One 1090 

^^^lo sees all suffering, comprehends all 
wants, 

All weakness fathoms, can supply all 
needs: 

But is that bounty absolute?—His gifts, 
Are they not, still, in some degree, 
rewards 

For acts of sernce? Can his love ex¬ 
tend 1095 

To hearts that o%vn not him? Will showers 
of grace. 

When in the sky no promise may be 


seen, 

Fall to refresh a parched and withered 
land? 

Or shall the groaning Spirit cast her load 

At the Redeemer’s feet ? ” 

In rueful tone, 1100 

With some impatience in his mien, he 
spake: 

Back to my mind rushed all that had 
been urged 

To calm the Sufferer when his story 
closed; 

I looked for counsel as unbending now; 
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But a discriminatiuK syiuiiathy 
Stooped to this apt reply 


* iio^ Mysterious union \vith its native se^ 1140 

Even such a shell the universe itself 


1 )n, in tho constitution of their soiil-s 
Differ, by mystery not to be explained; 


‘ M n.en from men Is to the ear of Faith; and there are 


times, . , . . 

I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 


Differ, by mystery not to be • .^„t),entic tidinps of invisible things; 

Aiulas we fall by various ays and . - ever-during 

One deeiier than another, ^wer; ”45 


_ I i rertral subsisting at tha 

Tlirouirl. manifold d.-grees of K>ult and And central peac 


shame ; 

So manifold and various are the ways 
Of restoration, fashione<l to the steps 
Of all infirmity, and tending all 

a ^ 1 ^ t 


heart 

Of endless agitation. Here you stand, 
Adore, and worship, when you know it 

not; 


Of all infirmity, and tending an Pions liVond the intention of your 

'\\i the same iKuiit, attainable by all— 1115 ^ loua oe> 


]‘ea(‘e in ourselves and union with our 
0(m1. 

For you, assuredly, a hopeful roa<l 

• % 1 _ a 


thought; 

Devout above the meaning of your 
will. ”50 


I“r:vo lmi:'rd'C: ymi a -Ye. you have felt, and may not cease 

to f 06 l* « 


voice 

\t every niomont softened in its course ^ nt iH>n<innini?TX)\ver 

i„ h„„, l.„. 1 . 1 .. 


The estate of man would be indeed forlorn 


eye. 


Even likJ an altar lit by fire from heaven converses ^vith the 

Kindle Ix-fore us.-Your discourse this 1155 


««i-«». —«• ■■■ 


. 11- • it\ seftson* when these lolty 

In orcopiiiK sadness, throuRh ohhvious In ’ 


shiwles annroach bring down the uii 

Of death and night, has caught at every At 


. r ro«»f uix>n their circumambient 

The coloui's of the sun. Access for To ji6o 

- ■ A temple framing of dimensions vast, 

A ft % ^ ^ ^ 


Is yet preserven! to principles of tnith. 
Which the imaginative Will upholds 


And yet not too enormous for the sound 


jrsetsoVw"sTrnotto\>o'Tpp«.^che^ ^”\''"'"^“"tt™m^n“ 

BytheinfcriocFa.adtythatnmuld. ..30 


.. . . 

With her minute and si>eculativo pains, 
Opinion, ever changing! 

I have seen 

A curious child, who dwelt uixin a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 


To glorify the Eternal! What if these 1165 
Did never break the stillne^ that prevails 
H^r().^_if the solemn nightingale be mute, 
And the soft woodlark here did never 
chant 


Of inland groun<l, applying to ins ear not to Pid- 

The convolutions of a smooth-lipped Her v.^pet.-> ature fails not P 

- Vide 


To whthl'in silent hushed, his very ^ul Impulse and utterance. The ivhisperi.^ 


Li.stoned intensely; and his countenance 


soon 


1170 

air V j 

Sends inspiration from the shadowy 

heights, , 

And blind recesses of the cavemed rocKSi 


Brightened wi^ joy; for from within ) the caverned 


Boo 
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With the loud streams: and often, at the 
hour 1175 

When issue forth the first pale stars, is 
heard, 

Within the circuit of this fabric huge, 
One voice—the solitary raven, flying 
Athwart the concave of the dark blue 
dome. 

Unseen, perchance above all power of 
sight— 1180 

An iron knell! with echoes from afar 
Faint—and still fainter—as the cry, mth 
which 

The wanderer accompanies her flight 
Through the calm region, fades upon the 
ear. 

Diminishing by distance till it seemed 
To expire; yet from the abyss is caught 
again, 1186 

And yet again recovered ! 

But descending 
From these imaginative heights, that 
yield 

Far-stretching views into eternity. 
Acknowledge that to Nature’s humbler 
power 1190 

Your cherished sullenness is forced to 
bend 

Even here, where her amenities are 
sown 

With sparing hand. Then trust yourself 
abroad 

To range her blooming bowers, and spa¬ 
cious fields, 

^Vhere on the labours of the happy 
throng 1195 

She smiles, including in her wide em¬ 
brace 

City, and town, and tower,—and sea wth 
ships 

Sprinkled;—be our Companion while we 
track 

Her rivers populous with gliding life ; 
\Vhile, free as air, o’er printless sands we 
march, laoo 

Or pierce the gloom of her majestic 
woods; 

Roaming, or resting under grateful shade 
In peace and meditative cheerfulness; 
Where living things, and things inani¬ 
mate, 


Do speak, at Heaven’s command, to eye 
and ear, . 1205 

And speak to social reason’s inner 
sense, 

With inarticulate language. 

For, the Man— 
^Vho, in this spirit, communes with the 
Forms 

Of nature, who with understanding heart 
Both knows and loves such objects as 
excite 1210 

No morbid passions, no disquietude. 

No vengeance, and no hatred—needs must 
feel 

The joy of that pure principle of love 
So deeply, that, unsatisfied with aught 
Less pure and exquisite, he cannot 
choose 1215 

But seek for objects of a kindred love 
In fellow-natures and a kindred joy. 
Accordingly he by degrees perceives 
His feelings of aversion softened 4 ,own ; 

A holy tenderness pervade his frame. 1220 
His sanity of reason not impaired, 

Say rather, all his thoughts now flowing 
clear. 

From a clear fountain flowing, he looks 
round 

And seeks for good; and finds the good 
he seeks: 

Until abhorrence and contempt are 
things 1225 

He only knows by name; and, if he 
hear. 

From other mouths, the language which 
they speak. 

He is compassionate; and has no thought. 
No feeling, which can overcome his love. 

“ And further; by contemplating these 
Forms 1230 

In the relations which they bear to 
man. 

He shall discern, how, through the various 
means 

Which silently they yield, are multiplied 
The spiritual presences of absent thinp. 
Trust me, that for the instructed, time 
>vill come 1235 

When they shall meet no object but may 
teach 


1 
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8auie acceptable lesson to their minds 
Of human sufferinK. or of human joy. 


Or feel, shall tend to quicken and refine; 
Shall fix, in calmer seats of moral strength, 


Ut human .sunenuK, or ui auiiuwi jvv>. .. . • 

So shall they learn, while all things speak Earthly desires; and raise, to loftier 
of man ' heights 

Their duties from all forms; and general Of divine love, our intellectual soul.” 

ItiWK 1 

^ A \ ««AVI4 


And local accidents, sliall tend alike 
To rouse, to urge ; and, with the will, 
confer 

The ability to spread the blessings wide 


Here closed the Sage that eloquent 

harangue, ^VS 

Poured forth with fervour in continuous 

stivain, 


The ability to sprean rue —-.. . 

Of true philanthropy. The light of love Such as, lomote, mid savage wildeme^ 

Nor failing. pen!everance from their An Indian Chief discharges from his 

stens breast 

departing m.t, for them shall con- | Into the hearing of ^mbled tn^ 

The glorious l.abit by which sense is .>.s the unbioathing air, u^en not a ^ 

Stirs in the mighty woods.—So did he 

.Subservient still to moral punxxses siieak : 


.Subservient still lo nuuHi inii|xw.> , i n 

Auxiliar to divine. That change shall The words he uttered shall not pass 


The iiakttl spirit, ceasing to deploiv 1250 ! Disi>ersed. like music that the wind 
Tlie burthen of existence. Science then takes up 

Shull Ih) a precious visitant; and then, By snatches, and lets fall, to 

i.nlv tbpn. \it<i worthy of lier name: gotten; 5 


away 


Tlie burthen of existence. Science then 
Shull Ih) a precious visitant; and then, 
.\nd only then, Ixj worthy of lier name: 


\nd only then, ixj woreny 01 iier nauif; . - 

For theii her heart shall kindle ; lier dull No-they sank into mo, the 

...I. ...w. .,..^1 ..nfiiM. r.A/1 niaQu 


or then her Heart siiuu Kiiiiiitr, 11 ^* .- . 

Of one wliom tune and nature had niaae 
Bull and inanimate, no more shall uW. .1 

1255 Gracing his doctrine with authontj 

fto its obji-ct in l.n.te slavery : Which hostile spinto silently ! 

lint t.o.«ht with patient interest to watch Of one acenstomed ^ de«.^ that ^1 
Th- pisKfsses of things, and serve the j On fruitage gathered from the tree o 


cause 

Of order and distinetne.ss, not for this 
Shall it forget that its most noble use, 


life; .J291 

To hopes on knowledge and experience 
built; 


Miail 1C rorgec inav us mosv ihj.mv- UgvUof 

Its most illnstrions province, must j 

1261 Had rii>ened into faith, and faith become 

In furnishing clear guidance, a snpiKut A ,«u«ion»te intuition: whence 

Not treacherous to the mind's rrcrsfir ^ ^ „{ pit| 

J K.)NN Cl# . ^ 

—.So build we ui) the Being that we arc; | .v«« free 

Tims deeply drinking-in the soul ..f j Fr'.m all .np.nous servitude nas free. 

W'e shall be wise ix^rforce; and, while Tlie Sun, before his place of rest were 

inspii'cd ^ reached, 

B\ clioice, and conscious that the Will is , Had yet to travel far, but unto us, 

fr,‘e 1 To us who stocKl low in that hollow 

Sliall move unsworving, even as if im- ■ dell, , . . 

He had become invisible,—a pomp 

liy strict necessity. aK>ng the path lA^aving l>ehind of yellow . 

Of order and of good. Whate'er we Over* the mountain-sides, m cohiros 

see, 1270 bold 
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With ample shadows, seemingly, no less 

Than those resplendent lights, his rich 
bequest; 1305 

A dispensation of his evening power. 

—Ado^\'n the path that from the glen 
had led 

The funeral train, the Shepherd and his 
Mate 

Were seen descending:—forth to greet 
them ran 

Our little Page: the rustic pair ap¬ 
proach ; 1310 

And in the Matron’s countenance may be 
read 

Plain indication that the words, which 
told 

How that neglected Pensioner was sent 


Before his time into a quiet grave. 

Had done to her humanity no wrong: 1315 
But we are kindly welcomed—promptly 
served 

With ostentatious zeal.—Along the floor 
Of the small Cottage in the lonely Dell 
A grateful couch was spread for our 
repose; 

Where, in the g\use of mountaineers, we 
lay, 1320 

Stretched upon fragrant heath, and lulled 
by sound 

Of far-oflF torrents charming the still 
night, 

And, to tired limbs and over-busy 
thoughts, 

Inviting sleep and soft forgetfulness. 
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THE PASTOR. 


ARGUMENT. 

Farewell to the ^■allcy.—Reflectlona.—A large and populous Vale described—The Pastor’s 
l,welUng and some aceoint of hi.n.-Chureh and Monuments.-The Solitary musing, and wh^ 
_Ho,i 3 cd.-In the Cburchyara the Solllar>- eomnmnicatcs the 
through hl 9 mln(l.-Lofty tone of the Wanderer’s discourse of yesterday 
lluntlL and the professions accompanying it, contrasted with the real slate of ^ 

Apologj 'for the Rlte.-Incon9i^tency of the best mcn.-Acknowlodgn>ent that 
l)clow?he ipluncllons of duty as existing in the inlnd.-Gencral complaint of a faUlng-off i^^ 
value of life after tlio time of youth.-OuUard api>caranocs of content and 
illusive-Pewter approaches.-Appe>U made to hliu.-Hls answer.-Wan^rer In 
m-Suggestion that the least ambitious cmiuirers may bo most IVec from 
H dcstrod^te give some portraits of tiic living or dead from his o^vn observation of life among Ih^ 
MounbOns-Ld for what pun*ose.-Pastor conscnts-Mountaln 

Inlial)ltants -Solltarv- expresses Ids pleiusuro; but denies the praise of virtue to worth of thU Wnd, 
1-Kcellngs of the Prilst before he enters uiK>n his account of i»er9ons interred in the 
Cm^s oT unl>aptlzcd Inrants.-Funcml and sepulchral observances, whence-Ecclcstostical Esta- 
blidiments wlicnce derived.-Professlou of l)elicf In the doctrine of Immortallly. 


It 


FAitKWKLU deep Valley, with thy one Lingering behind my comrades, thus I 


nulo House, 

And its small lot of life-supix)rting fields 
And guardian rocks!—Farewell, attractive 
seat! 

To the still influx of the morning light 

. « • 1 


breathed 

A i>arting tribute to a spot that seemed 
Like the fixed centre of a troubled 
world. 

\gain I halted with reverted eyes; 


To the auii innux oi me iiie»iuuig III 4 MV ..- • • --..ant 

OiK-n, an.l (lay’s pure cheerfulneaa, but The chain that would not slacken, u as at 


veiled 

From human olxservation, as if yet 
Primeval forests wrapi>ed tliee round with 
dark 


length 

Snapt,—and, pursuing leisurely my way. 
How vain, thought I, is it by change o 
place ^ 


dark 1 place . , 

ImiKMietrable shade; once more fare* : To seek that comfort which the min 


well, 

^[ajestic circuit, beautiful abyss, 

Py Nature destined from the birth of 
things 

Ft)r ciuietncss profound ! ” 

Ulion the side 


denies: 

Yet trial and temptation oft are shun* 

ui I ned V 

lo 1 Wisely; and by such tenure do we hoia 

Frail life’s possessions, that even they 
whose fate 


Ot thnt brown ridge, sole outlet of the , Yields no jx^uliar reason of eomplnmt« 


vale 

Whicli foot of boldest stranger would at¬ 
tempt. 


Might, by the promise that is here, b® 
won 

To steal from active duties, and embrace 
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Obscurity, and undisturbed repose. 

—Knowledge, methinks, in these disor¬ 
dered times, 

Should be allowed a privilege to have 30 
Her anchorites, like piety of old ; 

Men, who, from faction sacred, and un¬ 
stained 

By war, might, if so minded, turn aside 
Uncensured, and subsist, a scattered few 
Living to God and nature, and content 
With that communion. Consecrated be 
The spots where such abide ! But happier 
still 

Tlie Man, whom, furthermore, a hope 
attends 

Tliat meditation and research may guide 
His privacy to principles and powers 40 
Discovered or invented; or set forth, 
Through his acquaintance with the ways 
of truth, 

In lucid order ; so that, when his course 
Is run, some faithful eulogist may say, 

He sought not praise, and praise did over¬ 
look 43 

His unobtrusive merit; but his life, 

Sweet to himself, was exercised in good 
That shall survive his name and memory. 

Acknowledgments of gratitude sincere 
Accompanied these musings; fervent 
thanks 50 

For my own peaceful lot and happy 
choice; 

A choice that from the passions of the 
world 

Withdrew, and fixed me in a still retreat; 
Sheltered, but not to social duties lost. 
Secluded, but not buried ; and with song 
Cheering my days, and with industrious 
thought; 56 

With the ever-welcome company of books; 
^Vith \drtuous friendship’s soul-sustaining 
aid. 

And with the blessings of domestic love. 

Thus occupied in mmd I paced along, 
Following the rugged road, by sledge or 
wheel 61 

Worn in the moorland, till I overtook 
tM’o Associates, in the morning sun¬ 
shine 


Halting together on a rocky knoll. 
Whence the bare road descended rapidly 
To the green meadows of another vale. 

Here did our pensive Host put forth his 
hand 67 

In sign of farewell. ‘ ‘ Nay, ” the old Man 
said, 

“ The fragrant air its coolness still retains; 
The herds and flocks are yet abroad to 
crop 70 

The dewy grass ; you cannot leave us now. 
We must not part at this inviting hour.” 
He yielded, though reluctant; for his 
mind 

Instinctively disjwsed him to retire 74 
To his owm covert; as a billow, heaved 
Upon the beach, rolls back into the sea. 
—So we descend: and winding round 
a rock 

Attain a point that showed the valley— 
stretched 

In length before us ; and, not distant far. 
Upon a rising ground a grey church- 
tower, 80 

"Whose battlements were screened by 
tufted trees. 

And towards a crystal Mere, that lay 
beyond 

Among steep hills and woods embosomed, 
flowed 

A copious stream with boldly-winding 
course; 

Here traceable, there hidden—there again 
To sight restored, and glittering in the 
sun. 86 

On the stream’s bank, and everywhere, 
appeared 

Fair dwellings, single, or in social knots; 
Some scattered o'er the level, others 
perched 

On the hill-sides, a cheerful quiet scene. 
Now in its morning purity arrayed. 91 

“As ’mid some happy valley of tlie 
Alps.” 

Said I, “ once happy, ere tjTannic i»wer. 
Wantonly breaking in upon the S>viss, 
Destroyed their unoffending common- 
wealtli, 95 

A i>opular equality reigns here, 
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Save for yon stately lIo\Jse beneath whose 


roof ^ ] 

A rural lord might dwell/’—"No feudal 

]x)jnp. 

Or power/’ replied the Wanderer, "to 
tliat Htnise 

ih-longs, but there in lus allotted Home 
Abides from year to year, a genuine 
Priest, 

The shepherd of his flock ; or. as a king 

Isstyled, wlienmostamK-tionately praised. 

The fatlier of his i>eople. Such is he; 

And rich and i>oor, and young and old, 
rejoice 

Under his spiritual sway. He hath vouch¬ 
safed 

To mo some portion of a kind regard • 

And something alst> of his inner mind 
Hath he imparted—Imt I speak of him 

As he is known to all. 

The calm delights no 

Of unambitious piety he chose, 

And learning's solid dignity ; though l)om 
Of kniglitly race, nor wanting powerful 
friends. _ | 

Hither, in prime of manhotKl, he with¬ 
drew 

Fnun academic l)Owers. Ho loved the 

SIH)t— *'5 

Who does not love his native soil?—he 
Ijriztsl 

The ancient rural character, composed 
Of simple manners, feelings unsupprest 
And undisg\used. and strong and serious 
thought; 

A character reflected in himself, 120 

With such eml>tdlishment as well l>est‘ems 
His rank and sacred f\inction. This deep 
vale 

Winds far in reaches hidden from our 
siglit, 

.\nd one a turreted manorial hall 
Adorns, in which the good Man's an¬ 
cestors 125 

Have dwelt through ages—Patrons of 
this Cure. 

To them, and to his own judicious pains 
The Vicar’s dwelling, and the whole <lo- 
main. 

Owes that presiding aspect which might 
well 


Attract your notice ; statelier than could 
else *30 

Have l>een l>estowe<l, through course of 
common chance. 

On an unwealthy mountain Benefice/’ 

This said, oft pausing, wo pursued o\ir 
way ; 

Nor reached tho village-churchyard till 
the sun 

Travelling at steadier pace than ours, had 
risen 135 

Alwve the summits of the highest hills. 

And round our path darted oppressive 
l)eams. 

As chanced, the portals of the sacred 
Pile 

Stood open; and we entered. On my 
frame, 

.At such transition from tho fervid air, 140 
A grateful coolness fell, that seemed to 
strike 

The heart, in concert with that temperate 
awe 

And natxwal reverence which the place 

inspired. 

Not raised in nice proportions was the 

pile, '-H 

But large and massy; for duration bunt; 
With pillars crowded, and the roof up¬ 
held 

By nake<l rafters intricately cn^ssed. 

Like leafless underlKiughs, in some thick 
wood. 

All withered by tho depth of sha<le alx)vo. 
Admonitory texts inscribed tho walls, 150 
l’^\ch, in its ornamental scroll, enclosed; 
Kaclx also crowned with winged heads— 
a pair 

Of nidely-paintod Cherubim. The ttoor 
Of nave and aisle, in xmpretending gxuse. 
Was occupied by oaken benches 
In seemly rows; the chancel only showed 
Some vain distinctions, marks of earthly 
state 

By immemorial privilege allowed; 
Though with the Encincture's special 

sanctity 

But ill according. An heraldic shield. 
Varying its tincturo with tho changef 
light, 
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Imbued tlie altar-window ; fixed aloft 

A faded hatchment hung, and one by 
time 

Yet undiscoloured. A capacious pew 

Of sculptured oak stood here, wdth drapery 
lined; 165 

And marble monuments were here dis¬ 
played 

Thronging the walls; and on the floor 
l)eneath 

Sepulchral stones appeared, with emblems 
graven 

And foot-wom epitaphs, and some with 
small 

And sinning effigies of brass inlaid. 170 


The tribute by these various records 
claimed. 

Duly we paid, each after each, and read 
The ordinary chronicle of birth, 

Office, alliance, and promotion—all 
Ending in dust; of upright magistrates. 
Grave doctors strenuous for the mother- 
church, 176 

And uncorrupted senators, alike 
To king and people true, A brazen plate. 
Not easily deciphered, told of one 
Whose course of earthly honour was be- 
ffun 180 

In quality of page among the train 
Of the eighth Henry, when he crossed the 
seas 

His royal state to show, and prove his 
strength 

In tournament, upon the fields of France. 
Another tablet registered the death, 185 
And praised the gallant bearing, of 
a Knight 

Tried in the sea-fights of the second 
Charles. 

Near this brave Knight his Father lay 
entombed; 

And, to the silent language gi^^ng voice, 

I read,—how in his manhood’s earlier 
day 

He, ’mid the affhctions of intestine war 
And rightful government subverted, found 
One only solace—that he had espoused 
A virtuous Lady tenderly beloved 
For her benign perfections; and yet 
more 195 


825 

Endeared to him, for this, that, in her 
state 

Of wedlock richly crowned with Heaven’s 
regard. 

She with a numerous issue filled his house, 
A\ho throve, like plants, uninjured bj' the 
storm 

That laid their country waste. No need 
[ to si>eak 200 

Of less particular notices assigned 

To Youth or Maiden gone before their 
time. 

And Matrons and unwedded Sisters old ; 
Whose charity and goodness Wei's re- 
I hearsed 

In modest panegjTic. 

“These dim lines, 205 
What would they tell?” saidi, — but. 
from the task 

Of puzzling out that faded nari'ative, 

With whisper soft my venerable Friend 
Called me ; and, looking down the dark¬ 
some aisle, 

I saw the Tenant of the lonely vale 210 
Standing apart; with curved arm reclined 
On the baptismal font; his pallid face 
Upturned, as if his mind were rapt, or 
lost 

In some abstraction;—gracefully he stood. 
The semblance bearing of a sculptured 
form 215 

That leans upon a monumental urn 
In peace, from mom to night, from year 
to year. 

Him from that posture did the Sexton 
rouse; 

Who entered, humming carelessly a tune, 
Continuation haply of the notes 220 

That had beguiled the work from which 
he came. 

With spade and mattock o’er his shoulder 
hung ; 

To be deposited, for future need, 

In their appointed place. The pale Re¬ 
cluse 

Withdrew; and straight we followed,— 
to a spot 225 

Where sun and shade were intermixed ; 
for there 

Abroad oak, stretching forth its leafy arms 
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From an a<^joinimr ]>astnre, ovorlniiiir 
Small space of that yreen churchyard 
witii a 

A)id pleasant awning. On the moss- 
j'rown wall ^ 3 ° 

My ancient Friend and I together took 
()nr seats ; and thus the Solitary spake. 

Standing before us 

•• Did yo\i note the mien 

< )f that self-solaced, easy-hearted churl. 

Death's hireling, who scoops out his 

neighlKiurs grave, 235 

Or wraps an old acciuaintance up in clay, 

.-Ml \inconcernod as he w<'uld biiul a sheaf, 

Or ])lant a tree. And did you hear his 

voice? 

T was abruptly summone<l by the sound 
1‘Vom some affecting images and thoughts, 
Which then were silent; but crave utter¬ 
ance now. 241 


" :Much,” he continued, with dejectetl 
look. 

Much, yesterday, was said in glowing 
phr.ise 

Of our sublime dependencies, and hopes 
For future states of l)eing; and the wings 
Of siX'Culation, joyfully outspread, 246 

Hovered aliove our destiny on earth : 

Hut stoop, and place the prospect of the 
soul 

In sol)er contrast with reality, 

.Vnd man’s suKstantial life. If this mute 

earth ^ 3 ® 

Of what it holds could speak, and every 

grave 

Were as a volume, shut, yet capable 
Of yielding its contents to eye and ear. 

We should recoil, stricken with sorrow 
and shame. 

To see disclosed, by su<*h dread pnx>f, 
how ill ^55 

That which is done accords with what 

is known 

'Po reason, and by conscience is enjoined ; 
How idly, how perversely, life’s whole 
course. 

To this conclusion, deviates from the line. 
Or of the end stops short, pro|)Osed to all 
At her aspiring outset. 

Mark the babe 261 


Not long accustomed to this breathing 
world ; 

One that hath barely learned to shape 
a smile. 

Though yet irrational of soul, to grasp 
With tiny finger—to let fall a tear; 265 

And, as the heavy cloud of sleep dis¬ 
solves, 

To stretch his limbs, liemocking. as might 
seem, 

The outward functions of intelligent 
man; 

A grave proficient in amusive feats 
Of puppetry, that from the lap declare 
His expectations, and announce his 
claims 

To that inheritance which millions rue 
That they were ever l>orn to! In due 
time 

A day of solemn ceremonial comes; 

When they, who for this Minor hold in 
trust 

Rights that transcend the loftiest bent- 

Of mere humanity, present their Charge, 
For this occasion daintily adometl. 

At the baptismal font. And when the 

pure 

And consecrating element hath cleansed 
The original stain, the child is there 

received ^ 

Into the second ark, Christs church, 

with trust 

That he, from wrath retleemed. therein 
shall float 

Over the billows of this troublesome 
world 

To the fair land of everlasting life. 285 
Corrupt affections, covetous desires, 

Are all renounce<l; high ns the though 
of man 

Can carry virtue, virtue is professed; 

A dedication made, a promise given 

For due provision to control and guide. 

And unremitting progress to ensure 29* 

In holiness and truth.’* „ 

“ You cannot blame, 

Here interposing fervently I said, 

“Rites which attest that Man by nature 

lies 

liedded for good and evil in a gnH 
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Fearfully low; nor mil your judgment Than this, to graze l^e herb in thought- 


scorn 

Those services, whereby attempt is made 
To lift the creature toward that eminence 
On which, now fallen, erewhile in ma¬ 
jesty 

He stood; or if not so, whose top serene 
At least he feels ’tis given him to descry; 
Not without aspirations, evermore 302 
Returning, and injunctions from within 
Doubt to cast off and weariness; in trust 
That what the Soul i>erceives, if glory 
lost, 305 

May be, through pains and persevering 
hope. 

Recovered; or, if liitherto unknown. 

Lies within reach, and one day shall be 
gained.” 

“I blame them not,” he calmly answer¬ 
ed—“no; 309 

The outward ritual and established forms 
With which communities of men invest 
These inward feelings, and the aspiring 
vows 

To which the lips give public utterance 
Are both a natural process; and by me 
Shall pass imcensured; though the issue 
prove, 315 

Bring^ing from age to age its o^vn re¬ 
proach. 

Incongruous, impotent, and blank.—But, 
oh! 

If to be weak is to be wretched—miser¬ 
able, 

As the lost Angel by a human voice 
Hath mournfully pronounced, then, in 
my mind, 320 

Far better not to move at all than move 
By impulse sent from such illusive 
power,— 

That finds and cannot fasten down; that 
gi'asps 

And is rejoiced, and loses while it 
grasps; 

That tempts, emboldens—for a time 
sustains, 325 

And then betrays; accuses and inflicts 
Remorseless punishment; and so re¬ 
treads 

The inevitable circle; better far 


less peace, 

By foresight, or remembrance, undis¬ 
turbed ! 330 

“Philosophy! and thou more vaunted 
name 

Religion ! with thy statelier retinue. 
Faith, Hope, and Charity—from the 
visible world 

Choose for your emblems whatsoe’er ye 
find 

Of safest guidance or of firmest trust— 
The torch, the star, the anchor; nor 
except 336 

The cross itself, at whose unconscious 
feet 

The generations of mankind have knelt 
Ruefully seized, and shedding bitter 
tears, 

And through that conflict seeking rest— 
of you, 340 

High-titled Powers, am I constrained to 
ask, 

Here standing, with the unvoyageable 
sky 

In faint reflection of infinitude 
Stretched overhead, and at my pensive 
feet 

A subterraneous magazine of bones, 345 
In whose dark vaults my own shall soon 
be laid, 

Where are your triumphs? your dominion 
where ? 

And in what age admitted and con¬ 
firmed? 

—^Not for a happy land do I enquire. 
Island or grove, that hides a blessed few 
Who, wth obedience willing and sin¬ 
cere, 35 ' 

To your serene authorities conform; 

But whom, I ask, of individual Souls, 
Have ye \vithdrauTi from passion’s crook¬ 
ed ways. 

Inspired, and thoroughly fortified ?—If 
the heart 355 

Could be inspected to its inmost folds 
By sight undazzled with the glare of 
praise, 

Who shall be named—in the resplendent 
line 
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Of saijes martj’rs, confessors—the man 
Whom the best iniKht of faith, wherever 
fixed, 360 

For one day's little compass, has pre¬ 
served 

From painfvd and discreditable shocks 
Of contradiction, from some vagvie desire 
Culpal)ly cherished, or cornipt relapse 
To some unsanctioned fear?" 

“If this be so. 365 
And Man," said I, “be in his noblest 
sliape 

Thus i)itiably infirm; then, he who 
made, 

And w)u» sliall judKO tlie creature, will 
forjfivi*. 

—Yet, in its Kcneral tenor, j'our com- 
idaint 

Is all too true; and surely not mis* 
])laced: 370 

For, from this i)reKnant s|X)t of ground, 
such thoujfhts 

Rise to the notice of a si*rioua mind 
l>y natiiral exhalation. With the dead 
In their repaso. the living in their mirth. 
Who can reflect, unmoved, ui)on tho 
round 375 

Of sm(x>tliand solemnized complacencies, 
Ry wlucli, on Christian lands, from a^e 
to ai^e 

I'rofession mocks iHjrfommnce? Earth is 
sick, 

And Heaven is weary, of the hollow 
woixls 

Which States and Kingdoms utter when 
they talk 380 

C)f trtith and jastice. Tuni to private 
life 

Ai\d social neigldx)urhood; look wo to 

ourselves; 

A light of duty shines on every day 
For all; and yet how feW’ are warmed or 
clieered ! 

How few who mingle with their fellow- 

men 3^5 

And still remain self-governed, and apart, 
liike thus our honoured Friend; and 
thence acq\iire 

Right to oxixx't his vigorous decline. 
That iiromises to the end a blest old 
ago!” 


“Yet," with a smile of triumph thus 
exclaimed 390 

The Solitary, “in the life of man. 

If to the poetry of common speech 
Faith may be given, we see as in a glass 
A true reflection of the circling year, 

With all its seasons. Grant that Spring 
is there, 395 

In spite of many a roug!» untoward blast, 
Hoix^ful and promising with buds and 
flowers; 

Yet whore is glowing Summers long rich 
day. 

That ouff/tt to follow faithfully expressed? 
And mellow Atitumn, charged unth 
l>ounteo\is fruit, 400 

Where is she imaged? in what favoured 
clime 

Her lavish pomp, and ripe magnificence? 
—Yet, while tlie better part is missed, 
the worse 

In man's autumnal season is set forth 
With a resemblance not to be denied, 405 
And tliat contents him; bowers that 
hear no more 

Tlie voice of gladness, less and less supply 
Of outward sunshine and internal 
warmth; 

And. with this change, sharp aii^ and 
falling leaves, 409 

Foretelling aged Winter s desolate sway. 

“How gay the habitations tiiat bedeck 
This fertile valley! Kot a house but 
seems 

To give assurance of content vrithin; 
Embosomed happiness, and placid love; 
As if the sunshine of the day were met 
With answering brightness in the hearts 
of all 416 

Who walk this favoured ground. But 
chance-regards, 

And notice forced upon incurious cars; 
Tiiese, if these only, acting in despite 
Of the encomiums hy my Friend pro- 
nouuceil 4^0 

Oil humhle life, forbid the judging mind 
To trust the smiling aspect of this fair 
And noiselej^ commonwealth. The sim¬ 
ple race 

Of mountaineers {by nature’s self removed 
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From foul temptatiouis, and by constant 
care 425 

Of a ifood shepherd tended, as them¬ 
selves 

Do tend their flocks) partake man’s 
general lot 

With little mitigation. They escape, 
Pei’chance, the heavier woes of guilt; 
feel not 

Tiie tedium of fantastic idleness: 430 

Yet life, as with the multitude, with 
them 

# 

Is fashioned like an ill-constructed tale; 
That on the outset wastes its gay desires, 
Its fair adventures, its enlivening hopes, 
And pleasant interests—for the sequel 
leaving 435 

Old things repeated with diminished 
grace; 

And all the laboured novelties at best 
Imperfect substitutes, whose use and 
power 

Evince the want and weakness whence 
they spring.” 


While in this serious mood we held 
discourse, 440 

The reverend Pastor toward the church¬ 
yard gate 

Approached ; and, with a mild respectful 
air 

Of native cordiality, our Friend 
Advanced to greet him. With a gracious 
mien 

Was he received, and mutual joy pre¬ 
vailed, 445 

Awhile they stood in conference, and I 
guess 

That he, who now upon the mossy wall 
Sate by my side, had vanished, if a wish 
Could have transferred him to the flying 
clouds, 

Or the least penetrable hiding-place 450 
In his o^vn valley’s rocky guardianship. 
-—For me, I looked upon the pair, well 
pleased: 

Nature had framed them both, and both 
were marked 

By circumstance, >vith intermixture fine 
Of contrast and resemblance. To an oak 
Hardy and grand, a weather-beaten oak. 


Fresh in the strength and majesty of age. 
One might be likened: flourishing ap¬ 
peared. 

Though somewhat past the fulness of 
liis prime, 

The other—like a stately sycamore, 460 
That spreads, in gentle poiup, its lioniecl 
shade. 


A 


general greeting was exchanged; 
and soon 

The Pastor learned that his approach 
had given 

A welcome interruption to discourse 
Grave, and in truth too often sad.—“Is 
Man 465 

A child of hope? Do generations press 
On generations, ^vithout progress made? 
Halts the individual, ere lus hairs be 

grrey. 

Perforce? Ai^e we a creature in whom 
good 

Preponderates, or e^dl? Doth the will 
Acknowledge reason’s law? A living 
power 471 

Is virtue, or no better than a name, 
Fleeting as health or beauty, and un¬ 
sound? 

So that the only substance which remains, 
(For thus the tenour of complaint hath 
run) 475 

Among so many shadows, are the pains 
And penalties of miserable life. 

Doomed to decay, and then expire in 
dust! 

—Our cogitations this way have been 
drawn. 

These are the points,” the Wanderer said, 
“on which 480 

Our inquest turns.—Accord, good Sir! 
the light 

Of your experience to dispel this gloom: 
By your persuasive wisdom shall the 
heart 

That frets, or languishes, be stilled and 
cheered.” 




“Our nature,” said the Priest, in mild 

reply, -*85 

Angels may weigh and fathom: they 
perceive. 
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Witli undistetniHjred and unclouded 
spirit, 

The object as it is; but, for ourselves, 
Tliat si>eculative hei^flit jcc ma5' not reach. 
The good and evil are our own; and we 
Are that which we would contemplate 
from far. 491 

Knowledge, for us, is difficult to gain— 

Is difficult to gain, and liard to keep— 

As \ irttie s self; like virtue is beset 
^Vith snares; tried, tempted, subject to 
decay. 495 

Love, admiration, fear, desire, and hate, 
lllind were we without these: through 
these aloiie 

Are capable to notice or discern 
Or to record ; we judge, but cannot be 
Indifferent judges. ’Spite of proudest 
}x>ast, 500 

Keason, best reason, is to imiHjrfect man 
An effort only, and a noble aim; 

A crown, an attribute of sovereign ix)wer, 
ytill to l>o courted—never to bo won, 

—Look forth, or each man dive into 
himself; 505 

What sees he but a creature too per¬ 
turbed ; 

Tliat is trans|>orted to excess; that 
yearns, 

Kegrets, or trembles, wrongly, or too 
much ; 

Hoi>es nvshly, in disgust as rash recoils; 
Battens on spleen, or mouldere in de¬ 
spair? 510 

Thus comprehension fails, and truth is 
misse<l; 

Thus darkness and delusion round our 
patii 

y()read, from disease, whose subtle injury 
lurks 

^Vithin the very faculty of sight. 514 

“ Yet for the general purposes of faith 
Til Providence, for solace and supixirt. 
We may not doubt that who can liest 
subject 

The will to reason’s law, can strictliost 
live 

And act in that olx'dience, he shall gain 
The clearest apj)n.‘hension of those 
truths, 520 


Which unassisted reason’s utmost power 
Is too infirm to reach. But, waiving this. 
And our i*egards confining within bounds 
Of less exalted consciousness, through 
which 

The very multitude are free to range, 525 
We safely may affirm that human life 
Is either fair and tempting, a soft scene 
Grateful to sight, refreshing to the soul, 
Or a forbidding tract of cheerless 
view; 

Even as the same is looked at, or ap¬ 
proached. 530 

Thus, when in changeful April fields are 
white 

With new-fallen snow, if from the 
sullen north 

Your M'alk conduct you hither, ere the 
sun 

Hath gained his noontide height, this 
churchyard, filled 

With mounds transversely lying side by 
side 535 

From east to west, before you will ap- 
liear 

An unillumined, blank, and dreary, plain. 
With more than wintry choerlessness and 
gloom 

Saddening the heart. Go forward, and 
look back; 

Look, from the quarter whence the lord 
of light. 540 

Of life, of love, and gladness doth dis- 
l)ense 

His beams; which, unexcluded in their 
fall. 

U pon the southern side of every grave 
Have gently exercised a melting power; 
Then will a vernal prospect greet your 
eye. 545 

All fresh and beautiful, and green and 
bright, 

Hoi)eful and cheerful:—vanished is the 
I>all 

That overspread and chilled the sacred 
turf. 

Vanished or hidden; and the whole 
domain. 

To some, too lightly minded, might ap¬ 
pear 550 

A meadow carpet for the dancing hours. 
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—This contrast, not unsuitable to life. 

Is to that otlier state more apposite. 
Death and its two-fold aspect! wintry- 
one, 

Cold, sullen, blank, from hoi>e and joy 
shut out ; 

Tlie other, which the raj' divine hath 
touclied, 

Keplete u'ith vivid promise, bright as 
spring.” 

“We see, then, as we feel,” the Wan¬ 
derer thus 

M’'ith a complacent animation spake, 
“And in your judgment. Sir! the mind’s 
repose 560 

On evidence is not to be ensured 
By act of naked reason. Moral truth 
Is no mechanic structure, built by rule; 
And which, once built, retains a steadfast 
shape 

And undisturbed proportions; but a 
thing 565 

Subject, you deem, to vital accidents; " 
And, like the water-lily, lives and thrives, 
N\'hose root is fixed in stable earth, whose 
head 

Floats on the tossing waves. With joy 
sincere 

I re-salute these sentiments confirmed 570 
By your authority. But how acquire 
The inward principle that gives effect 
To outward argument; the passive will 
Meek to admit; the active energy. 

Strong and unbounded to embrace, and 

firm 575 

To keep and cherish? how shall man 
unite 

With self-forgetting tenderness of heart 
An earth-despising dignity of soul? 

A\’ise in that union, and ^vithout it 
blind!” 


**The way,” said I, “to court, if not 
obtain ^80 

The ingenuous mind, apt to be set 
aright; 

This, in the lonely dell discoursing, you 
Declared at large; and by what exer¬ 
cise 

From visible nature^ or the inner self 


Power may Ije trained, and reno^ation 
brought 53- 

To those who neetl the gift. But, after 
aU, 

Is aught so certain as tliat man is 
doomed 

To breathe beneath a vault of ignorance? 
The natural roof of that dark house in 
which 

His soul is pent! How little can be 
known— 5^ 

This is the wise man's sigh ; how far we 
err— 

This is the good man’s not unfrequent 
pang! 

And they perhaps err least, the lowlj- 
class 

Whom a benign necessity compels 594 

To follow reason’s least ambitious couise; 
Such do I mean who, unperplexed by 
doubt. 

And unincited by a wish to look 
Into high objects farther than they may. 
Pace to and fro, from morn till eventide, 
The narrow avenue of daily toil 600 

For daily bread.” 

“Yes,” buoyantly exclaimed 
The pale Recluse—“praise to the sturdj' 
plough. 

And patient spade; praise to the simple 
crook. 

And ponderous loom—resounding while 
it holds 

Body and mind in one captivity ; 605 

And let the light mechanic tool be hailed 
With honour; wliich, encasing by the 
pouer 

Of long companionship, the artist’s hand,. 
Cuts off that hand, with all its world of 
nerves. 

From a too busy commerce with the- 
heart! 610 

—Inglorious implements of craft and toil,. 
Both ye that shape and build, and ye 
that force. 

By slow solicitation, earth to yield 
Her annual bounty, sparingly dealt forth 
With udse reluctance; you would I extol. 
Not for gross good alone which ye pro¬ 
duce, 616 

But for the impertinent and ceaseless strife 
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Of i>rfx>fs and rea^sons ye preclude—in 
those 

AVho to your dull s<K'iety are l)orn, 

And with their humble birthright rest 
content. 620 

—^Vould I had ne’er renounce<l it !'* 

A slight thish 

Of moral anger previously had tinged 
The old Man's ciieek ; but, at this closing 
turn 

Of self-reproach, it piussed away. Said he, 
“That which wo feel wo utter; as we 
think 623 

So have wo argued ; reai)ing for our pains 
N<> visilde recoiniH-uise. For our relief 
You,” to the Pastor turning thus he 
sjiake, 

“Have kindly interi>os(*d. May I entreat 
Your fiirther help? Tho inino of real 
life 630 

l)ig for \is ; and present us, in tho sha|xj 
Of virgin ore, that gold which we, by 
])aiits 

Friiitless lus those of aery alchoinists. 

Seek from the tort\iring crucible. There 
lies 

.Vround us a domain where you have Umg 
Watched lM>th the u\itwaixl course and 
inner heart: 636 

Give us, for our abstractions solid fjK-ts ; 
For our disputes plain pictures. 8ay 
what man 

lie is vvho cultivates ytni hanging field ; 
What <iualitieH of iniTid slio IsMvrs who 

comes 640 

For morn and o\eiiing service, with lier 
pail. 

To that green jwisture; place lx?fore our 
sight 

The family who dwell within yon house 
Fenced round with glittering laurel; or 
in that 

llelow, from which tho curling smoke 
lustrends. 645 

Or rather, as we stand on holy earth b 
And have the dead an^und us take from 
them 

Your instances; for they are both l)est 
known. 


1 .See Note, |). 927. 
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And by frail man most eciuitably judged. 
Kpitomise the life; pronounce, you can, 
Authentic epitaphs on some of these 651 
Who, from their lowly inansious hither 
brought, 

Beneath this turf lie mouldering at our 
feet: 

So, by your records may our doubts be 
solved; 

And so, not searching higher, we may leani 
To prize the breath ice share with human 
kitid; 656 

And look uitoii the dust (\f m<in with uirc,” 

The Priest replied—“Au office you 
imi)Oso 

For which i>ecuUar requisites are mine; 
Yet much, I feel, is wanting—else tho 
task 660 

Would be most grateful. True indeed it is 
That they whom death has hidden from 
our sight 

Are worthiest of tho mind’s regard ; with 
these 

Tho future cannot contradict the past: 
Mortality's lost e.xercise and proof 665 
Is \uidergone; tho transit made that shows 
The very Soul, revealed as slie deiwwrts. 
Yet, on your first suggestion, will I give, 
Kre we descend into these silent vaults, 
One picture from the living. 

You behold, 670 
High on the breast of yon dark moun¬ 
tain, dark 

With stony barrenness, a sluniug speck 
Bright as a sunbeam sleeping till a shower 
Brush it away, or cloud pass over it; 

And such it might be deemed—a slet*ping 
sunbeam; 675 

But 'tis a plot of cultivated ground, 

Cut off, an island in the dusky waste; 
And that attrivctive brightness is its own. 
The lofty site, by nature framc<l to 
tempt 

Amid a wilderness of rtx*ks and stones 
The tiller’s hand, a hermit might have 
chosen, 681 

For opportunity presented, thence 
Far forth to send his wandering eye o'er 
land 

And ocean,and look down upon the workJV 
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The habitations, and the ways of men, 
Himself unseen ! But no tradition tells 
That ever hermit dipped his maple dish 
III the sweet spring that lurks ’mid yon 
green fields; 

And no such visionary views belong 689 
To those who occupy and till the ground. 
High on that mountain where they long 
have dwelt 

A wedded pair in childless solitude. 

A house of stones collected on tlie spot, 
By rude hands built, with rocky knolls 
in front, 

Backed also by a ledge of rock, whose 
crest 6^^ 

Of birch-trees waves over the chimney- 
top; 

A rough abode—in colour, shai)e, and size, 
Such as in unsafe times of border-war 
Might have been wished for and con¬ 
trived, to elude 

The eye of roving plunderer—for their 

700 I 

Suffices; and unshaken bears the assault I 
Of their most dreaded foe, the strong 
South-west 

In auger blowing from the distant sea. 
—Alone ivithin her solitary hut; 704 

There, or within the compass of her fields. 
At any moment may the Dame be found. 
True as the stock-dove to her shallow I 
nest 

And to the grove that holds it. She 
beguiles 

By intermingled work of house and field 
The summer’s day, and winter’s; with 
success yjQ 

Not equal, but sufficient to maintain. 

Even at the worst, a smooth stream of 
.content. 

Until the expected hour at which her 
Mate 

From the far-distant quarry’s vault re¬ 
turns ; 

And by his converse croivns a silent day 
With evening cheerfulness. In powers of 
mind, 716 I 

In scale of culture, few among my flock 
Hold lower rank than this sequestered 


jpaetov. 833 

And that best gift of heaven hath fallen 
on them; 

Abundant recompense for every want. 

» —Stoop from your height, ye proud, and 
copy these! 

) Who, in tlieir noiseless dwelling-place, 
can hear 

The voice of wisdom vvhispering scripture 
texts 

For the mind’s government, or temper’s 
peace; 

And recommending for their mutual need? 
Forgiveness, patience.hope, and charity I ” 

“Much was I pleased,” the grey-haired 
Wanderer said. 

When to those shining fields our notice 
first 

You turned; and yet more pleased have 
from your lips 730 

Gathered this fair report of them wlio 
dwell 

In that retirement; whither, by such 
course 

Of evil hap and good as oft awaits 
A tired way-faring man, once / was 
brought 

While traversing alone yon mountain-pass. 
Dark on my road the autumnal evening 
fell, 735 

And night succeeded with unusual gloom. 
So hazardous that feet and hands be¬ 
came 

Guides better than mine eyes—until a 
light 

High ill the gloom appeared, too high, 
methought, 740 

For human habitation; but I longed 
To reach it, destitute of other hope. 

I looked with steadiness as sailois lorjk 
On the north star, or watch-towei-’s dis¬ 
tant lamp. 

And saw the light — now fixed —and 
shifting now— 745 

Not like a dancing meteor, but in line 
Of never-varying motion, to and fro. 

It is no night-fire of the naked hills, 

Thought I—some friendly covert must be 
near. 


pair: 


But true humility descends from heaven; 


With this persuasion tliitherward my 

steps ^ 750 

£ e 
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I tum, and reach at last the jfuidinK Upht; 
.Toy to myself ! but to the heart of iier 
Who there wjU5 standing tni the open hill, 
(Tlu! Sjime kind Matron whom your 
tongue hath i)raised) 

Alarm and disapix>intment! The alarm 
Ceruse<l, when sl>e learned through what 
mishap 1 came. 73 ^ 

And by wliat help had gained those dis¬ 
tant fields. 

Drawn from her cottage, on that aerj 
height. 

Hearing a lantern in her liand she ato(xl, 

Or i»aced tlie ground- to guide her llua- 
Irtind home, 

Uy that unwearied signal, kenned afar; 

An anxious duty ! wlncli the lofty site, 
'IVavei-sed but by a few irregular paths. 
Imposes, whensoe'er untoward chance764 
Detains liim after his accustomed hour 
Till night li»‘s black upon the ground. 

‘ But come. 

Come,’ said the Matron, ‘to our poor 
uIkkIo ; 

Those dark rocks liide it!’ Entering, I 
beheld 

A blazing tire lM-si<le a cleanly hearth 
Sate tio\s n ; and to her office, with leave 
asked, 77 ^ 

The Dame rettirned. 

Or ere tliat glowing pile 

Of mountain turf rixiuired the builder’s 
bund 

Its wjusted splendour to repair, tho door 
OlKUied, and slic re-enteixHl with glad 
liK)ks 

1 ler 1 li lpmate following. Tlospitable faiv, 
Erank convei-sation, made the evenings 
treat: 77^ 

Nood a bewildered traveller wish for 
more ? 

But more wjus given ; T studied as wo sate 
By tlic hriglit tire, tho good Man’s form, 
and face 

Not less than lioautiful; an open brow 780 
Of undisturbed humanity ; a cheek 
SutTused with somethingof afemimne hue: 
Eyes beaming courtesy and mild regard: 
But, in the (piicker turns of tho discourse, 
Expi'ession slowly varying, that evinced 
A tardy api)rchonsion. From a fovuit 786 


Lost, thought I, in the obscurities of time. 
But honoured once;, those features and 
that mien 

May have descended, though I see them 
here. 

In such a man, so gentle and subdued, 790 
Withal so giTiceful in his gentleness, 

A race illustrious for heroic deeds, 
Humbled, but not degradwl, may expire. 
Tins pleivsing fancy (cherished and upheld 
By sundry recollections of such fall 795 
From high to low.ascent from low to high. 
As Itooks record, and even the careless 
mind 

Cannot but notice among men and things) 
Went with me to the place of my repose. 


“Rouswl by tho eroding cock at danm 
of day, 

I yet had risen too late to interchange 
A morning salutation ndth my Host, 

Gone forth already to tho far-off seat 
Of his day’s work. ‘Thi-ee dark mid¬ 
winter months 

Pass,’ said the Matron, ‘and I never 
Save when the sabbath brings its kind 

rcleast*, ^ 

My hclpinaW’s face by light of day. He 
quits 

His door in darkness, nor till dusk returns. 
And, through Heaven’s blessing, thus wo 
.gain tho bread 

For which we pray; and for tho wants 
])rovido 

Of sickness, accident, and helpless age. 
Companions liave 1 many ; many friends, 
Deixnidants, comforters—my wheel, my 
tire. 

All day the house-clock ticking in niiueoAT, 
Tho cackling hon, tho tender chicken 
brood, 8^-^ 

And the wild birds that gather round my 
porch. 

This honest sheoivdog's countenance I 
n^ad: 

With him can talk; nor blush to waste a 
word 

On creatures loss inlolbgeut and slirewd. 
And if the blustering wind that drives the 

clouds 

Ka lintTArsround lUJ dOOEi 
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Ai_<i makes me pastime when our tempers 
suit;— 

But, above all, my thoughts are my 
support, 

My comfortwould that they were 
oftener fixed 

On what, for guidance in the way that 
leads 82^ 

To heaven, I know, by my Redeemer 
taught.’ 

The Matron ended—nor could I forbear 
To exclaim—‘O happy! yielding to the 
law 

Of these privations, richer in the main I— 
A-Yhile thankless thousands are opprest 
and clogged 830 

By ease and leisure; by the very wealth 
And pride of opportunity made poor; 
While tens of thousands falterin their path. 
And sink, through utter want of cheering 

light; 834 

For you the houra of labour do not flag; 
For you each evening hath its shining star, 
And every sabbath-day its golden sun.’” 


“ Yes !” said the Solitary with a smile 
That seemed to break from an expanding 
heart, 

“The untutored bird may found, and so 
construct, 840 

And with such soft materials line, her nest 
Fixed in the centre of a prickly brake, 
That the thorns wound her not; they 
only guard. 

Powers not unjustly likened to those gifts 
Of happy instinct which the woodland bird 
Shares with her species, nature’s grace 
sometimes 846 

Upon the individual doth confer. 

Among her higher creatures born and 
trained 

To use of reason. And, I own that, tired 
Of the ostentatious world—a swelling 
stage 850 

With empty actions and vain passions 
stuffed. 

And from the private struggles of man¬ 
kind 

Hoping far less than I could wish to hope. 
Far leM than once I trusted and be¬ 
lieved— 


I love to hear of those, who, not contend- 
mg 8-5 

Nor summoned to contend for virtue^ 
prize, 

Miss not the humbler good at which they 
aim, 

Blest with a kindly faculty to blunt 

The edgeof adversecircumstance,and turn 

Into their contraries the petty plagues 
And hindrances with which they stand 
^set. 861 

In early youth, among my native hills, 

I knew a Scottish Peasant who possessed 
A few small crofts of stone-encumbered 
ground; 

Masses of every shape and size, that lay 
Scattered about under the mouldering 
walls 866 

Of a rough precipice; and some, apart, 

In quarters unobnoxious to such chance. 
As if the moon had showered them down 
in spite. 

But he repined not. Though tlie plough 
was scared 870 

By these obstructions, ‘round the shady 
stones 

A fertilising moisture,’ said the Swain, 
‘Gathens, and is preserved; and feeding 
dews 

And damps, through all the droughty 
summer day 

From out their substance issuing, main¬ 
tain 875 

Herbage that never fails; no grass springs 
up 

So green, so fresh, so plentiful, as mine ! ’ 
But thinly sown these natures; rare, at 
least, 

The mutual aptitude of seed and soil 
That yields such kindly product. He, 
whose bed 8S0 

Perhaps yon loose sods cover, the poor 
Pensioner 

Brought yesterday from our sequestered 
deU 

Here to lie down in lasting quiet, he, 

If living now, could other^vise report 
Of rustic loneliness: that grey-haired 
Orphan— 

So call him, for humanity to him 
No parent was—feelingly could have told. 


885 
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That all l>er.eath us by the wings are 


836 

In life, in death, what solitude can breed 
Of selfishness, and cruelty, and vice; 

Or, if it breed not, hath not power to cure. 

^ Hut your compliance, Sir! w'ith our 

recinest 

My words too long have hindered.” 

Undeterred, 

I'erhaps incited rather, by these shocks. 

In no ungracious opposition gi\eu 
To tlie confiding spirit of his own 895 
l':xperienced faith, the reverend Pastor 

said. 

Around him looking; “Where shall I 
begin? 

Wli<» sliall Ih) first selected from my fioc-k^ 
iJatljered together in their iK^aceful fold?” 

1 le paused - and having lifted up his eyes 
To tiio i)ure heaven, ho cast them down 
again 

Upon tlie earth beneath his feet; and 
spake:— 

“ To a mysteriously-united pair 
This place is consecrate; to Death and 
Hife. 

And to tlie best affections that proceed 
Prom their conjunction; t^onsecrate to 
faith 906 

Tn him wlio bled for man uiKin the cross; 
Hallowed to revelation ; and no less 
To reason's mandates; and the hopes 
divine 

Of pure imagination above all, 

To crhai'ity, and love, that have provided, 
Within these inecincts, a capacious M 
And I'cceptacle, oiwn to the good 
And evil, to the just and the xinjust; 914 
In which they find an etiual resting-pW'e: 
Kven as the multitude of kindred bnK>ka 
And streams, whose murmur fills this 
hollow vale. 

Whether their course be turbulent or 
smooth, 9 ‘S 

Tiieir watei-s clear or sullied, all are lost 
Witliin the bosom of yon crystal Lake, 
Ami end their journey in the same reix>so! 

“And blest are they who sleep; and 
we that know, 

Wliile in a spot like this we breathe and 
walk, 


covered 

Of motherly humanity, outspread 925 

And gatheringall within theirtendershade. 

Though loth and slow to come ! A battle¬ 
field. 

In stillness left when slaughter is no more. 
With this compared, makes a strange 

six'ctaele! 

A dismal prost>ect yields the wild shore 

streivn 93 ® 

With wrecks, and trod by feet of young 
and old 

Wandering al>out in miserable search 
Of friends or kindretl. whom the angry sea 
Kestores not to their prayer! Ah! who 
would think 

That all the scattered subjects which 
compose 935 

Earth’s melancholy vision through the 

space 

Of all her climes—these wretched, these 
depraved. 

To virtue lost, insensible of peace. 

Prom the delights of charity cut off. 939 
To pity dead, the oppressor and the opprest; 
Tyrants who utter the destroying word, 
And slaves who will consent to be de¬ 
stroyed— 

Were of one species with the sheltered few. 
Who, \Wth a dutiful and tender hand. 
Lodged, in a dear appropriated spot, 945 
This file of infants; some that never 

breathed 

The vitalair; others, which, though allowed 
That privilege, did yet expire too soon. 

Or with too brief a warning, to admit 
Administration of the holy rite 95 ° 

That loringly consigns the babe to theai ms 
Of Jesus, and his everlasting care. 
Thesothat in trembling hope are laidapart; 
And the Sprinkled nursling, unrequited 
Till he begins to smile upon the breast 
That feeds him; and the tottering little- 
one ^ 956 

Taken from air and sunshine when the^ 
Of infancy first blooms upon his chec^i 
The thinking, thoughtless, schoolboy; 
the bold youth 

Of soul impetuous, and the bashful mam 
Smitten while all the promises of life 9 ^* 
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Areopeningroundher; thoseof middleage. 
Cast down while confident in strength 
they stand. 

Like pillars fixed more firmly, as might 
seem, 

And more secure, by very weight of all 
That, for support, rests on them; the 
decayed 966 

And burthensome; and lastly, that poor 
few 

AMiose light of reason is with age extinct; 
The hopeful and the hopeless,first and last, 
The earliest summoned and the longest 
spared— 970 

Are here deposited, with tribute paid 
Various, but unto each some tribute paid; 
As if, amid these peaceful hills and groves. 
Society were touched with kind concern. 
And gentle ‘Nature grieved, that one 
should die975 
Or, if the change demanded no regret, 
Observed the liberating stroke — and 
blessed. 

“And whence that tribute? wherefore 
these regards ^ ? 

Not from the naked Heart alone of Man 
(Though claiming high distinction upon 
earth 980 

As the sole spring and fountain-head of 
tears. 

His own peculiar utterance for distress 
Or gladness)—No,” the philosophic Priest 
Continued, “ ’tis not in the vital seat 
Of feeling to produce them, without aid 
From the pure soul, the soul sublime and 
pure; 986 

With her two faculties of eye and ear. 


Tlie one by which a creature, whom his sins 
Have rendered prone, can upward look 
to heaven; 989 

The other that empowers him to perceive 
The voice of Deitj', on height and plain. 
Whispering those truths in stillness, which 
the Word, 

To the four quarters of the winds, pro- 
claims. 

Not \vdthout such assistance could the use 
Of these benign observances prevail: 995 
Thus are they bom, thus fostered, thus 
maintained; 

And by the care prospective of our wise 
Forefathers, who, to guard against the 
shocks, 

The fluctuation and decay of things, 
Embodied and established these high 
truths 1000 

In solemn institutionsmen convinced 
That life is love and iminoi-tality, 

The being one, and one the element. 

There lies the channel, and original bed, 
From the beginning, hollowed out and 
scooped 1005 

For Man’s affections—else betrayed and 
lost. 

And swallowed up ’mid deserts infinite ! 
This is the genuine course, the aim, and 
end 

Of prescient reason ; all conclusions else 
Are abject, vain, presumptuous, and per¬ 


verse. 


1010 


The faith partaking of those holy times. 
Life, I rei>eat, is energy of love 
Divine or human ; exercised in pain. 

In strife, in tribulation; and ordained, 

If so approved and sanctified, to pass. 
Through shades and silent rest, to endless 
joy.” 1016 


1 See Note, p. 92S. 
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THE CHURCHYARD AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, 


ARGUMENT. 


I-orfs \.Mre<s to the State nnd Churth of EnRhuol.- Thc Pastor not inferior to the ancient 
Wi.rtliies of tlic t'lmrch.-Hc bcslns his Narratives with an Instance of unrequited I^yc.-Angulsh 
of mind subiluca and how.-Thc lonely Miner.-An Instance of perseverance.—Wh eh Iwyds by con- 
tr-Lst to an exainpU' «f ^huscil talents. Irresolution, and weakncsa.-SoUUry. applying this cmcrtly 
bMds own ease .Isks for an instance of some Stranger, whoso dispositions may have 1«1 him to end 
his (lavs here Piustor. in answer, gives an account of the harmonising Intlucncc^f Solltmlc upon 
two men of opposite prinelple.s, who had encountered agitations In public llfc.-'^e nile by which 
Pe uc . ay be ^1.^1..^! e.vprcsse.I, and where. Solitary hints at an overpowering F atallty.-Answer 
^ subjects ho will exclude from his Narratlve=c-UonversaUou u^n thla- 

• 11 ^ rOinnu'frr A Keiimlc ftO<l why given*—Contrtstod with thl^ ft meek 
Iun-rrerVimru.iZ'X and betrayed love.-lnsLanco of. heavier gnlll, and lU consciucnc^ to the 
(KTendcr With Uds Instence of a Marriage Contract broken Is contrasUxl one of a Widower, 
evidencing his faithful afrectlon towards his deccase.1 wife by his care of their female ndkiren. 


H.\ii, to tlu‘ frown hj rroodom shajM'd-to 
pird 

An Knplish Sovereign's lirow 1 and to the 
tlirone 

Whereon hosits! Whose deep foundations 
lie 

Tn veniTution and tlie jK^ojile s love ; 

Wh(»se .steps are e<puty, wliose .seat is 

law. 

-Hail to the State of England! And 

• • ('S 

conjoin 

With this a salutation aa dev.nit. 

Made to the spintual fabric of her 
Church ; 

Et.unded in tnith; by blood of Martyrdom 
(^'me^t^d ; by the hands of Wisdom 
reared lo 

Tn b.'auty of hnUne.ss, with ordered pomp. 
Decent and nnreproved. The voice, that 
grt*«*ts 

Tlie majt’sty of both, sliall pray b'r 
IkRIi : 

That, mutually protected and sustained. 
They may endure h>ng as the sea sur- 
nmnds ^5 

This favouretl I^and, or sunshine warms 
her soil. 


Besprent from shore to shore with steeple- 
towers. 

And spires whoso “silent finger points to 

heaven *; ” ^9 

Nor wanting, at wide intervals, the bulk 
Of ancient minster lifted above the cloud 
(^f the dense air, which town or city 
bretsls 

Tn intercept the sun's glad Iveams—may 
ne'er 

That true succession fail of English 

hearts 

Who, with ancestral feeling, can jx^rceivo 
What in thase holy structures ye possess 
Of (ornamental interest, and the charm 
Of pious sentiment diffused afar, 

And human cliarity, and social love, 29 
—Thus never shall the indignities of time 
Approacli their reverend graet^s un- 
opjKvstHl; 

Nor shall the elements l>e free to hurt 
Their fair i>ro]X)rtions ; nor the blinder rage 
Of bigot zeal madly to overturn; 

And, if the desolating hand of war 35 
Spare them, they shall continue to lx«tow. 
Uixm the thronged alxxica of busy men 
(Depraved, and ever prone to fill the mind 
Exclusively with transitory things) 


And O, ye swelling hills, and spacious 
plains ! 


1 SCO Note, p. 9 SS. 
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An air and mien of dijrnified pursuit; 40 
Of sweet civility, on rustic wilds. 

The Poet, fostering: for his native land 
Such hope, entreats that servants may 
abound 

Of those pure altars worthy; ministers 
Detached from pleasure, to the love of 
gain 45 

Superior, insusceptible of pride. 

And by ambitious longings undisturbed ; 
Men, whose delight is where their duty 
lca<ls 

Or fixes them ; whose least distinguished 
day 

Shines with some ix)rtion of that heavenly 
lustre 50 

Which makes the sabbath lovely in the 
sight 

Of bless^ angels, pitying Imman cares. 

—And, as on earth it is the doom of truth 
To be perpetually attacked by foes 
Open or covert, be that priesthood still. 
For her defence, replenished with a band 
Of strenuous champions, in scholastic arts 
Thoroughly disciplined ; nor (if in course 
Of the revolving world’s disturbances 
Cause should recur, which righteous 
Heaven avert! 60 

To meet such trial) from their spiritual 
sires 

Degenerate; who, constrained to wdeld 
the sword 

Of disputation, shrunk not, though as¬ 
sailed 

With hostile din, and combating in sight 
Of angry umpires, partial and unjust; 65 
And did, thereafter, bathe their hands in 
fire, 

So to declare the conscience satisfied: 

Jfor for their bodies wo\ild accept release; 
But, blessing God and praising him, be¬ 
queathed 

With their last breath, from out the 
smouldering flame, 70 

The faith which they by diligence had 
earned, 

Or, through illuminating grace, received, 
For their dear countrymen, and all man¬ 
kind. 

O high example, constancy divine! 


Even such a Man (inheriting the zeal 
And from the sanctity of elder times 76 
Not deviating,—a priest, the like of 
whom. 

If multiplied, and in their stations set. 
Would o’er the lx)som of a joyfxil land 
Spread true religion and her genuine 
fruits) 80 

Before me stood that daj*; on holy 
ground 

Fraught with the relics of mortality. 
Exalting tender themes, b5’ just degrees 
To lofty raised ; and to the highest, last; 
The head and mighty paramount of 
truths,— 85 

Immortal life, in never-fading worlds. 

For mortal creatures, conqxiered and se¬ 
cured. 

That basis laid, those principles of faith 
Announced, as a jireparatory act 
Of reverence done to the spirit of the 
place, 90 

The Pastor cast his eyes npon the ground; 
Not, as before, like one oi>pressed with 
awe. 

But ^vith a mild and social cheerfulness ; 
Then to the Solitary turned, and spake. 

“At morn or eve, in your retired 
domain, 95 

Perchance you not imfrequently have 
marked 

A Visitor—in quest of herl)s and flowei-s ; 
Too delicate employ, as would appear. 

For one, who, though of drooping mien, 
had yet 

From nature’s kindliness received a frame 
Robust as ever rural labour bred.” loi 

The Solitary answered t “Such a Form 
Full well I recollect. We often crossed 
Each other’s path ; but, as the Intruder 
seemed 

Fondly to prize the silence which he 
kept, 105 

And I as willingly did cherish mine. 

We met, and passed, like shadows. T 
have heard. 

From my good Host, that being crazed in 
brain 
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V>s' \nirf*Qiiitcd love, he scaled the 
rocks, 

Dived into caves, and jnerced the matted 
woods, i 

In hope to find some virtuoiis herh of 
power 

To cure his malady ! ” 

The Vicar smiled.— 

“ Alas! hefore to-morrow’s sun if<K‘s down 

Ills liahitation will In? here : for him 

Tiiat oi>en grave is destined.” 

“Died he then 115 

Of piiin and grief?” the Solitary asked. 

“Do not believe it; never could that U*!” 


She lives another's wishes to com¬ 
plete,— 

‘Joy l>e their lot, and happiness,' he cried, 
‘His lot and hers, as misery must be 
mine!' 


“He loved,” the Vicar answered, 
“deeply loved. 

liOvrd fondly, truly, fervently; and dared 
At lengtli to tell his love, but sued in 
vain; 

Rejected, yea n*|>clled; and, if with scorn 
\’pon the haughty maiden's brow, ’tis 
but 

A high-prized plume which female Beauty 
weal's 

In wantonness of conquest, or puts on 
To <hoat the world, or from herself to 
hide 

Humiliation, when no longer fi-ee. 

Tiuit lie could brook, and glory in;—hut 
when 

'J'he tidings came that she whom ho had 
wo<x‘d 

Wa-s wedded to another, and his heart 
Wius forced to rend away iU only 
hope; * 3 ® 

Tlion, Pity could have scarcely found on 
e.arth 

An object worthier of regard than ho. 

In the transition of that bitter hour ! 

Lost was she, last; nor could the Sufferer 
say 

That in the act of prefei'once he had 

been *35 

Ibijustly dealt with; but the Maid was 

gone! 

Had vanished from his prosi>ects and 
desires; 

Not hy translation to the heavenly choir 
AVlio have put off their mortal siHiils— 
ah no 1 


“Such was that strong concussion; but 
tlie Man, 

Wiio trembled, trunk and limbs, like 
some huge oak 

By a fierce tempest shaken, soon re¬ 
sumed ^ *45 

The steadfast quiet natural to a mind 
Of comix> 8 ition gentle and sedate. 

And, in its movements, circumspect and 
slow. 

To books, and to the long-forsaken desk. 
O’er which enchained by science he had 

loved * 5 ® 

To Ijend, he stoutly re-addressed him¬ 
self. 

Resolved to quell his pain, and search for 
truth 

With keener appetite (if that might \yo) 
And closer industry. Of what ensued 
Within the heart no outward sign ap- 
l>eared *55 

125 I Till a betraying sickliness was seen 

To tinge his cheek; and through his frame 

it crept 

With slow mutation unconeealable; 

Such universal change as autumn makes 

In the fair body of a leafy grove 

Discoloured, then divested. 

’Tis affirmed 

By ixiets skilled in nature’s secret ways 
Tliat Love will not submit to l>e controlled 
By masteryand the good Man lacked 
not friends 

Who strove to instil this tnitli into his 

mind, *^3 

A mind in all heart-mysteries un¬ 
versed. 

‘Go to the hills,’ said one. ‘remit a while 
This lianeful diligence :~at early mom 
Court the fresh air, explore the heatlia 
and woods; 

And, leaving it to others to foretell, 170 
By calculations sage, the ebb and flow 
Of tides, and when the moon will be 
eclipsed* 
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Do you, for your own benefit, construct 
A calendar of flowers, plucked as they 
blow 

^Vhe^e health abides, and cheerfulness, 
and i>eace.* 17^ 

The attempt was made;—’tis needless to 
report 

How hopelessly; but innocence is stronjr. 
And an entire simplicity of mind 
A thing most sacred in the eye of 
Heaven; 

That opens, for such sufferers, relief 180 
Within the soul, fountains of grace 
divine; 

And doth commend their weakness and 
disease 

To Nature’s care, assisted in her office 
By all the elements that round her wait 
To generate, to preserve, and to re¬ 
store; 185 

And by her beautiful array of forms 
Shedding sweet influence from above; or 
pure 

Delight exhaling from the ground they 
tread.” 

“Impute it not to impatience, if,” 
exclaimed 

The Wanderer, “I infer that he was 
healed 190 

By perseverance in the course prescribed.” 

“You do not err; the powers, that had 
been lost 

By slow degrees, were gradually regained; 
The fluttering nerves composed; the beat¬ 
ing heart 

In rest established; and the jarring 
thoughts 195 

To harmony restored.—But yon dark 
mould 

Will cover him, in the fulness of his 
strength. 

Hastily smitten by a fever’s force; 

Yet not with stroke so sudden as refused 
Time to look back with tenderness on 
- her 200 

Whom he had loved in passion; and to 
send 

Some farewell words—with one, but one, 
request; 


That, from his dying hand, she would 
accept 

Of his possessions that which most he 
prized; 

A book, upon whose leaves some chosen 
plants, 205 

By his own hand disposed with nicest care, 
In undecaying beauty were preserved ; 
Mute register, to him, of time and place. 
And various fluctuations in the breast; 

To her, a monument of faithful love 210 
Conquered, and in tranquillity retained ! 

“Close to his destined habitation, lies 
One who achieved a humbler victory, 
Though marvellous in its kind. A place 
there is 

High in these mountains, that allured a 
band 21^ 

Of keen adventurers to unite their pains 
In search of precious ore: they tried, were 
foiled— 

And all desisted, all, save him alone. 

He, taking counsel of his own clear 
thoughts. 

And trusting only to his own weak 
hands, 220 

Urged unremittingly the stubborn work. 
Unseconded, uncountenanoed; then, as 
time 

Passed on, while still his lonely efforts 
found 

No recompense, derided; and at length. 
By many pitied, as insane of mind ; 225 

By others dreaded as the luckless thrall 
Of subterranean Spirits feeding hope 
By various mockery of sight and sound ; 
Hope after hope, encouraged and de¬ 
stroyed. 

—But when the lord of seasons had 
matured 230 

The fruits of earth through space of twee 
ten years. 

The mountain’s entrails offered to his 
view 

And trembling grasp the long-deferred 
reward. 

Not with more transport did Columbus 
greet 

A world, his rich discovery ! But our 
Swain, g ^ 3 
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A viM-y iioro till his ix)int was Kained, 

I'rovrd all \ina»)k‘ to suiHK>rt the weiKht 
C)f i)rosiHToiis fort\uK'. On the fields he 

looked 

Witli an unsettled lil>erty of thought, 

^\ ishes and endless schemes; by daylight 
walked 

(;iddy and restless; ever and anon 
Quaffed in his gratitude immoderate 

cups; 

And truly iiujflit 1)0 said to die of joy - 
Ho vanished; but conspicuons to this 

day 

The path remains timt linked his cottage- 
door 

To the mine’s mouth ; a long and slanting 
track, 

TTjHm the rugged mountain’s stony side. 
Worn by his daily visits to and from 
The darksome centi-e of a constant ho|)e. 
Tliis vestige, neither force of l>eating ram, 
Nor the vici.ssitudes of frost and thaw 251 
Shall caiiso to fade, till ages pass away; 
And it is named, in memory of the event. 

The r.M if OK Vkuskvkhancf.” 

“ Tliou from whom 

Man lias hi-s strength,” exclaimed the 
\Vanderer, “oli! ^55 

Du thou direct it ! To the vii-tuous grant 
'I'lio penetrative eye whicli can iwrceive 
In this hlind world the guiding vein of 
liope; 

That, like tliis Lalnuirer, such may dig 
their way, 

‘Tbishaken. unsedueed, unterrified 260 
(Irant to the wise his firmness of ix'- 
solve !’’ 


“Tliat prayer were not superfluous,” 
said the Driest, 

” Amid the nol>lest relics, proudest dust, 
Tliat ^\’estminste^, for Britain's glory, 
iiolds 

Within the bosom of her awful pile, 265 
Ambitiously collected. A et the sigh, 
A\niieh wafts that prayer to heaven, is 

due to all, 

AN'herever laid, who living fell below 
Their virtue's humbler murk; a sigh of 


How would ytui pity her who yonder 
rests; 

Him, farther off; the pair, who here are 
laid; 

But, alx>ve all, tliat mixture of earths 
mould 

Whom sight of this green hillock to my 
mind 

Kccalls ! 


ftd I n 


If to the op|H)site extreme they sank. 270 


m lived not till his locks were 

nipiwd ^5 

By seasonable frost of age; nor died 
Before his temples, prematurely forced 
To mix the manly brown with silver grey, 
Gave obvious instance of the sad effect 
Droduced, when thoughtless Folly hath 

usurix'd , ^ 

The natural crown that sage ExiieneOce 

wears. 

Gay. volatile, ingenious, quick to learn. 

And prompt to exhibit all that he ik> 3- 
scssfd 

Or oonld i>erform ; a zealous actor, hired 
Into tlie tn.x>p of mirth, a stddior, sworn 
Into the lists of giddy enterprise'-- 286 
Sm h was ho ; yet, as if within his frame 
'I'wo several souls alternately had lodged. 
Two sets of manners could the \outh 
put on; 

.\nd, fraught with antics as the Indian 

bird ^ 

Tliat writhes and ('hatters in her iWry cage, 
Wius graceful, wlien it pleased him, smooth 
and still 

As the mute swan that floats adown the 
stream, 

Or, oh the waters of the unruffled lake. 
Anchors her plac'id Ix'auty. Not a leaf, 
That flutters on the Ixnigh, lighter than 

'»■ •• • ft 

And not a flower, that drooi^ m the 
griH'n shade. 

More winningly reserved 1 If ye enquire 
How such consummate elegance was bre<l 
Amid these wilds, this answer may snf- 
ti(v; . ■ 300 

’Twi\s Nature’s will; who sometimes un¬ 
dertakes, 

For the reproof of human vanity. 

Art to outstrip in her ixx'viliar walk. 
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Hence, for this Favourite—lavishb* en¬ 
dowed 

\\ ith ijersonal gifts, and bright instinctive 
wit. 305 

While both, embellishing each other, 
stood 

Vet fax'ther recommended by the charm 
Of fine demeanour, and by dance and song. 
And skill in letters—every fancy shaped 
Fair expectations; nor, when to the 
world’s 310 

Capacious field forth went the Adven¬ 
turer, there 

Were he and his attainments overlooked, 
Or scantily rewarded ; but all hopes. 
Cherished for him, he suflfered to depart, 
Like blighted buds; or clouds that mi¬ 
micked land 313 

Before the sailor's eye; or diamond drops 
That sparkling decked the morning grass; 
or aught 

That was attractive, and hath ceased to 
be ! 

“Yet, when this Prodigal returned, the 
rites 

Of joj'ful greeting were on him bestowed, 
^Vho, hy humiliation undeterred, 321 

Sought for his weanness a place of rest 
Witliin his Father’s gates.—Wlience came 
he ?—clothed 

In tattered garb, from hovels where abides 
Necessity, the stationary host 323 

Of vagrant poverty; from rifted bams 
Where no one dwells but the wide-staring 
owl 

And the owl’s pi'ey; from these bare 
haunts, to which 

He had descended from the proud saloon, 
He came, the ghost of beauty and of 
health, 330 

The >vreck of gaiety ! But soon revived 
In strength, in power refitted, he renewed 
His suit to Fortune; and she smiled again 
Upon a fickle Ingrate. Thrice he rose, 
Thrice sank as willingly. For he—whose 
nerves 333 

Wem used to thrill with pleasure, while 
his voice 

Softly accompanied the tuneful harp. 

By the nice finger of fair ladies touched 


In glittering halls—was able to derive 
No less enjojTnent from an abject choice. 
Who hapiner for the moment—who more 
blithe 

Than this fallen Spirit? in those dreary 
holds 

His talents lending to exalt the freaks 
Of merry-making beggars, — now, pro- 
voked ^4 

To laughter multiplied in louder peals 
By his malicious wit ; tlien, all enchained 
With mute astonishment, themselves to 
see 

In their own arts outdone, their fame 
eclipsed, 

As bj- the very presence of the Fiend 
Who dictates and inspires illusive feats, 
For knavish purposes ! The city, too, 351 
(With shanuj I .si)eak it) to her guilty 
bowel's 

Allured him, sunk so low in self-resjiect 
As there to linger, there to eat his bread, 
Hired minstrel of voluptuous blandish¬ 
ment ; 355 

Charming the air with skill of hand or 
voice. 

Listen who would, be wrought upon who 
might. 

Sincerely \vTetched hearts, or falsely gay. 
—Such the too frequent tenour of his 
boast 

In ears that relished the report;—but all 
Was from his Parents hapi)ily concealed ; 
Who saw enough for blame and intj-ing 
love. 

They also were permitted to I'eceive 
His last, rei)entant breath; and closed 
his eyes, 364 

No more to open on that irksome world 
Where he had long existed in the state 
Of a young fowl beneath one mother 
hatched, 

Though from another sprung, different in 
kind: 

Where he had lived, and could not cease 
to live, 

Distracted in propensity; content 370 
With neither element of good or ill; 

And yet in both rejoicing; man un- 
blcst; 

Of contradictions infinite the slave. 
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Till his deliverance, when Mercy matle him 
One with himself, and one with them 
that sleep/’ 375 

" Tis strange/’ observed the Solitary, 
“strange 

It seems, aiul scarcely less than pitiful. 
That in a land where charity provides 
For all that can no longer feed themselves, 

A man like this should choose to bring 

his shame 3 ®^ 

To the parental door; and with his sighs 
Infect the air whicli he ha<l freidy breathed 
In happy infancy. He cotild not pine 
Thro\jgii lack of converse; no—he must 
hiive fo\ind 

Ab\indunt exercis** for thoiight and speech, 
In his divi<lual ln'ing, self-reviewed, 386 
Self • catechist‘d, self ■ punished. — Some 
there are 

Who, drawing near their final home, and 
much 

And daily longii\g that tlie same were 
reached, 

\Vo\dd rather shun than seek the fellow- 
ship 390 


Of this far-winding vale, remained as 
friends 

True to their clioice; and gave their 
lx)nes in trust 410 

To this loved cemetery, here to lodge 
With unescutcheoned privacy interred 
Far from the family vault.—A Chieftain 
one 

By right of birth; within whose spotless 
breast 

The fire of ancient Caledonia burned: 

He, with the foremost whose impatience 
hailed 4*6 

The Stuart, landing to resume, by force 
Of arms, the crown which bigotry had 
lost. 

Aroused his clan; and, fighting at their 
heatl. 

With his brave sword endeavoured to 
prevent 4^0 

Culloden's fatal overthrow. Escape<l 
From that disastrous ro\»t,to foreign shores 
Ho fle<l; and when the lenient hand of 
time 

Those troubles had api>eascd, ho sought 
and gaine<l, 


Of kindred inu\ild.—Such haply here are For his ol«scur^ condition, an obsemre 




laid 


“Yes" said the Priest, "the Genius of 
our hills — 

Who seems, by these stuiKMulous barriers 
cost 

Bound his domain, desirous not alone 
To keep his own, but also to exchido 395 
All other progeny—doth sometimes lure, 
Fven by his studie<l depth of privacy, 

The unhapiiy alien hoping to obtain 
Concealment, or sedut'cd by wish to find, 
In place from outward molestation free, 
Helps to internal ease. Of many such 401 
Could I discourse; but as their stay wavS 
brief, 

St) their departure only left Ix'hind 
Fancies, and loose conjectures. Other 
trace 

Survives, for wortliy mention, of a pair 
Wh(^ from the pressure of their several 
fates, 406 

Meeting as strangers, in a jK'tty town 
Wliose blue roofs ornament a distant reach 


Reti-eat, within this nook of English 
gix>und. 42t> 

“The other, bom in Britain’s southern 

HjuI fixed his milder loyalty, and placed 
His gentler sentiments of love and hate. 
There, where thci/ placed them who in 
conscience prizccl 43 ° 

The now succession, as a line of kings 
Whase oath had virtue to protect the land 
Against the dire assaults of papacy 
And arbitrary rule. But launch thy V*ark 
On the distempered flood of public 
I And cause for most rare triumph will bo 

thine 43^ 

If, spite of keenest eye and steadiest 

hand, 

The stream, that l)ears thee forward, 
prove not, soon 

Or late, a perilous master. He—who oft. 
Beneath the battlements and stateU’ trees 
That round his mansion cast a sober 
glooni, 44 * 
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Had moralised on this, and other truths 
Of kindred import, pleased and satisfied— 
Was forced to vent his wisdom with a 
sigh 

Heaved from the heart in fortune’s bitter- 
ness, 44- 

\N'^hen he had crushed a plentiful estate 
By ruinous contest, to obtain a seat 
In Britain’s senate. Fruitless was the 
attempt: 

And while the uproar of that desperate 
strife 

Continued yet to vibrate on his ear, 450 
The vanquished Whig, under a borrowed 
name, 

(For the mere sound and echo of his own 
Haunted him with sensations of disgust 
That he was glad to lose) slunk from the 
world 

To the deep shade of those untravelled 

Wilds; 455 

In which the Scottish Laird had long 
possessed 

An undisturbed abode. Here, then, they 
met, 

Two doughty champions; flaming Ja¬ 
cobite 

And sullen Hanoverian! You might think 
That losses and vexations, loss severe 460 
Than those which they had severally sus¬ 
tained. 

Would have inclined each to abate his 
zeal 

For his ungrateful cause; no,—I have 
heard 

My reverend Father tell that, ’mid the 
calm 

Of that small town encountering thiis, 
they filled, 465 

Daily, its bowling-green with harmless 
strife; 

Plagued with uncharitable thoughts the 
church; 

And vexed the market-place. But in the 
breasts 

Of these opponents gradually was wrought, 
With little change of general sentiment. 
Such leaning towards each other, that 
their days 471 

By choice were spent in constant fellow¬ 
ship; 


And if, at times, they fretted with the 
yoke, 

Those very bickerings made them love it 
more. 

“A favourite boundary to their length¬ 
ened walks 475 

This Churchyard was. And, whether they 
had come 

Treading their path in sympathy and 
linked 

In social converse, or by some short space 
Discreetly parte<l to preserve the peace. 
One spirit seldom failed to extend its 
sway 480 

Over both minds, when they awhile had 
marked 

The visible quiet of this holy ground. 

And breathed its soothing air;—the spirit 
of hope 

And saintly magnanimity ; that—spum¬ 
ing 

The field of selfish difference and dis¬ 
pute, 485 

And every care which transitory things. 
Earth and the kingdoms of the earth, 
create— 

Doth, by a rapture of forgetfulness. 
Preclude forgiveness, from the praise de¬ 
barred. 

Which else the Christian virtue might 
have claimed. 490 

“There live who yet remember here to 
have seen 

Their courtly figures, seated on the stump 
Of an old yew, their favourite resting- 
place. 

But as the remnant of the long-lived tree 
Was disappearing by a sw'ift decay, 495 
They, with joint care, determined to erect, 
Upon its site, a dial, that might stand 
For public use preserved, and thus sur¬ 
vive 

As their own private monument: for 
this 

Was the particular spot, in which they 

wished 5 ®^ 

(And Heaven was pleased to accomplish 
the desire) 

That, undivided, their remains should lie. 
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So, where the inonUlered tree had stood, 
wa-H raised 

Yon stinieture, fraininj,', witli the a-scent 
of steps 

'Diat t(» tlio decorated pillar lead. 505 
A work of art more siunptuoxis than 

iniKld seem 

To sxiit this place ; yet built in no proud 

Of rustic homeliness ; they only aimed 
To ensure for it resiH-ctful ^mardianship. 
Around the inaikdn of the plate, whereon 
The shadow falls to note the stealthy 
hours, 

Winds an insx riptivo legend.'—At these 
words 

Thither we turnexl; and gathered, as we 
read, 

The apjiropriate sense, in Latin numbers 
c-ouched: 

“ TiuwjUcs: it is his Mdam-holy Oisk 515 
To bring, and hotr (tu'oy, ddiisii'C hopes, 
Atul repradiu'f the tronhUs hr d<strays. 

But, nhilc his blindness thus is oceujdid, 
Disceryiiyn/ Mortal! do thou serre the ivdl 
Ofl'iiiu's ctcriufl Master, and that peace, 
]Vhirh the n'orld wants, shall U Jor thee 

ei/njirmed!'' 5 ^* 


“SnuKith vei-se. inspired by no un¬ 
lettered Must*,'’ 

Kxclaimed the Sceptic, “and the strain 
of thought 

Accords with nature's iKnKUJVke;—the soft 
voice 

Of yon white torrent fallinK down the 
rocks 

Siieaks, less tlistinctly. to the same ef- 
fect. 

If, then, their blended infiuenco bo not 
lost 

ITpon our hearts, not wholly lost, I urant, 
Even upon uune, the more are we re- 

(piired 5^9 

To feel for those among oiu* fellow-ineu. 
Who. offering no olieisance to the world, 
Are yet made desperate by ‘ too uuick 
a sense 

Of constant infelicity,’ cut off 

Erom iH'ace like exiles on some barren 

rock. 


Their life's appointed prison ; not more 
free 

Than sentinels, between two armies, ^t. 
With nothing better, in the chill night 

air. 

Than their own thoughts to comfort them. 

Say why . • , 

That ancient story of Prometheus chamed 
To tlie bare rock, on frozen Caucasus; '^0 
The vulture, the inexhaustible reiMUst 
Draxvn from his vitals? Say wliat meant 
the woes 

By Tantalus entailed upon his race. 

And the dark sorrow's of the line of 
Thelies? 

Fictions in form, but in their substance 
truths, 

Tremendous truths ! familiar to the men 
Of hnig-past times, nor obsolete in ours. 
Exchange the shepherd's frock of native 

grt'V ^ . , 

For robes w'ith regal purple tinged; con* 

vert 

Tlie crook into a sceptre ; give the pomp 
Of cireuinstanee; and here the tragic 

AIuso 55* 

Shall find apt subjwts for her highest art. 
Amid the groves, under the shadowy 
hills. 

The generations are prepared ; the pangs 
The internal pangs are ready ; the dread 
strife 555 

Of pwr humanity's atHietcil will 

Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny. 


'‘Though.” said the Priest in answer, 
“these Ik* terms 

Which a divine philosophy refects 
Wx\ whose established and unfailing 

trust , 5 ^ 

Is in controlling Providence, admit - 
That, through all stations human life 

aliounds 

With mysteriesfor, if Faith were left 

untried, . . 

How could the might, that lurks withm 

her, then 

Be shown? her glorious excellonoe-tlia? 
ranks 5®5 

1 Among the first of Powers and Virtues- 

I proved ? 
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Our system is not fashioned to pi'eclude 
That sympathy which you for others ask ; 
And I could tell, not travelling for my 
theme 

Beyond these humble graves, of grievous 
crimes 570 

And strange disasters; but I pass them 
by. 

Loth to disturb what Heaven hathhuslied 
in peace, 

—Still less, far less, am I inclined to treat 
Of Man degraded in his Maker’s sight 
By the deformities of brutish vice: 575 

Por, in such portraits, though a vulgar 
face 

And a coarse outside of repulsive life 
And unaflfecting manners might at once 
Be recognised by all—” “Ahl do not 
think,” 

The Wanderer somewhat eagerly ex¬ 
claimed, 580 

“Wish could be ours that you, for such 
poor gain, ' 

(Gain shall I call it ?—gain of what ?—for 
whom ?) 

Should breathe a word tending to violate 
Your own pure spirit. Not a step we 
look for 

In slight of that forbearance and reserve 
Which common huraan-heartedness in¬ 
spires, 586 

And mortal ignorance and frailty claim. 
Upon this sacred ground, if nowhere else.” 

“True,” said the Solitary, “be it far 
From us to infringe the laws of charity. 
Let judgment here in mercy bo pro¬ 
nounced ; 591 

This, self-respecting Nature prompts, and 
this 

Wisdom enjoins ; but if the thing we seek 
Be genuine knowledge, bear we then in 
mind 

How, from his lofty throne, the sun can 

fling 595 

Colours as bright on exhalations bred 
By weedy pool or pestilential swamp. 

As by the rivulet sparkling where it runs, 
Or the pellucid lake.” 

“SmaU risk,” said I, 
“ Of such illusion do we here incur; 600 


847 

Temptation here is none to exceed the 
truth ; 

No evidence appeal's that they who rest 
Within this ground, were covetous of 
praise, 

Or of remembrance even, deserved or not. 
Green is the Churchj'ard, beautiful and 
green, 605 

Ridge rising gently by the side of ridge, 

A hearing surface, almost wholly free 
From interruption of sepulchral stones. 
And mantled o’er with al)original turf 
And everlasting flowers. These Dalesmen 
trust 610 

The lingering gleam of their departed 
lives 

To oral record, and the silent lieart; 
Depositories faithful and more kind 
Than fondest epitaph; for, if those fail, 
What boots the sculptured tomb? And 
who can blame, 615 

Who rather would not envy, men that 
feel 

This mutual conhdence; if, from such 
source. 

The practice flow,—if thence, or from 
a deep 

And general humility in death? 

Nor should I much condemn it, if it 
spring 620 

From disregard of time’s destructive 
power. 

As only capable to prey on things 
Of earth, and human nature's mortal part. 

“Yet—in less simple districts, whei'o 
we see 

Stone lift its forehead emulous of stone 
In courting notice; and the ground all 
paved 626 

With commendations of departed worth ; 
Reading, where’er we turn, of innocent 
lives. 

Of each domestic charity fulfilled, 

And suflferings meekly borne—I, for my 
part, ^30 

Though mth the silence pleased that here 

prevails. 

Among those fair recitals also range. 
Soothed by the natural spirit which they 
breathe. 
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And in the centre of a world whose soil 
Is rank with all unkindness, compassed 
round , ^35 

Witli such memorials, 1 have sometimes 

felt, 

It was no momentary happiness 
To Inive 0}i€ Knclosure where the voice 

tliat si>eakH 

1 n envy or detraction is not heard; 

Wiiich malice may not enter; where the 

traces ^ 4 ° 

Of evil inclinations are unknown ; 

Wiiere love and pity tenderly unite 
With resignation ; and no jarring tone 
Intrudes, the iwaceful concert to disturb 

Of amity and gratitude/' 

“Thus sanctioned,” 645 

The Vaster said, “ I willingly confine 
My narratives to subjects tliat excite 
ycelings with these accordant; love, es¬ 
teem, 

And admiration ; lifting up a veil. 

A sunlieam introducing among hearts 650 
Ketired and covert; so that ye shall have 
Clear images before your gladdeiunl eyes 
Of nature's unambitious underw ot)d, 

And fiowers that prosiwr in the shade. 
And when 

I speak of such among my flock as 
swerved 

Or fell, those only shall l>e singled out 
Vpon whose lajise, or error, something 
more 

Than brotherly forgiveness may attend ; 

To .Huch will we restrict our notice, else 

Vetter my tongue were mute. 

And yet there are, 

1 feel, gt»od reasons why we should not 

leave 

Wholly untraced a more forbidding way. 
For, strength to persevere and to supixirt. 
And energy to conquer and ixq)el— 

These elements of virtue, that declai-e 665 
'J'lie native grandeur of the human soul— 
Are ofttimes not unprofitably shown 
In the perverseness of a selfish coui'se: 
Truth every day exemplifiod, no less 
In the gixy cottage by the murmnring 

stream 

Than in fantasticconqueror’srovingcamii. 

Or ’mid the factions senate unapimlled 


Whoe’er may sink, or rise—to sink again, 
As merciless proscription ebbs and flows. 


655 


“ There,” said the Vicar, pointing as he 

spake, ^5 

“A woman rests in i>eace; surpassed by 

few 

In power of mind, and eloquent discourse. 

Tall wa.s her stature; her complexion 
dark 

And saturnine; her head not raised to 
hold 

Converse with heaven, nor yet deprest 
towards earth. 

But in projection carried, as she walked 
For over musing. Sunken were her eyes; 
Wrinkled and furrowed with habitual 
thought 

Was her broad forehead; like the brow 
of one 

Whose visual nerve shrinks from a pain¬ 
ful glare ^3 

’ Of overixiwering light.—While yet a 

child, 

She, ’mid the humble flowerets of the vale. 
Towered like the imperial thistle, not 
unfurnished 

With its appropriate grace, yet rather 
seeking 

To be admired, than coveted and lo>ea. 
Kven at that age she ruled, a sovereign 

queen, . 

Over her comrades; else their simple 

Wanting all relish for her strenuous 
mind, 

Had crossed her only to bo shunned with 
scorn. 

—Oh ! pang of sorrowful regret for those 
Whom, in their youth, sweet study 1 ^ 
enthralled, 

That they have lived for harsher servi¬ 
tude. 

Whether in soul, in body, or estate. 

Such doom was hers; yet nothing could 

subdue ^ 

Her keen desire of knowledge, nor efface 
Those brighter images by books imprest 
UiK)u her memory, faithfully as stare ' 
That occupy their places, and, though 

oft 
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Hidden by clouds, and oft bedimmed by 
haze. 

Are not to be extinguished, nor impaired. 

“Two passions, both degenerate, for 
they both 706 

Began in honour, gradually obtained 
Rule over her, and vexed her dail3' life; 
An unremitting, avaricious thrift; 709 

And a strange thraldom of maternal love. 
That held her spirit, in its own despite. 
Bound—by vexation, and regret, and 
scorn, 

Constrained forgiveness, and relenting 
vows, 

And tears, in pride suppressed, in shame 
concealed— 

To a poor dissolute Son, her only child. 

— Her wedded days had opened with 
mishap, 716 

Wlience dire dependence. What could 
she perform 

To shake the burthen off ? Ah! there 
was felt, 

Indignantly, the weakness of her sex. 

She mused, resolved, adhered to her 
resolve; 720 

The hand grew slack in alms-giving, the 
heart 

Closed by degrees to charity; heaven’s 
blessing 

Not seeking from that source, she placed 
her trust 

In ceaseless pains—and strictest parsimony 
Which sternly hoarded all that could be 
spared, 725 

From each day’s need, out of each day’s 
least gain. 

** Thus all was re-established, and a pile 
Constructed, that sufficed for every end. 
Save the contentment of the builder’s 
mind; 

A mind by nature indisposed to aught 
So placid, so inactive, as content; 731 

A mind intolerant of lasting peace. 

And cherishing the pang her heart de¬ 
plored. 

Dread life of conflict! which I oft com¬ 
pared 

To the agitation of a brook that runs 735 


Dowm a rocky mountain, buried now and 
lost 

In silent pools, now in strong eddies 
chained; 

But never to be charmed to gentleness: 

Its best attainment fits of such repose 

As timid eyes might shrink from fathom¬ 
ing. 740 


“A sudden illness seized her in the 
strength 

Of life’s autumnal season.—Shall I tell 
How on her bed of death the Matron lay. 
To Providence submissive, so she thought; 
But fretted, vexed, and wrought upon, 
almost 745 

To anger, by the malady that griped 
Her prostrate frame with unrelaxing 
• i>ower, 

As the fierce eagle fastens on the lamb? 
She prayed, she moaned;—her husband’s 
sister watched 749 

Her dreary pillow, waited on her needs ; 
And yet the very sound of that kind foot 
Was anguish to her ears ! ‘ And must she 
rule,’ 

This was the death-doomed Woman heard 
to say 

In bitterness, *and must she rule and 
reign, 

Sole Mistress of this house, when I am 
gone? 755 

Tend what I tended, calling it her own ! ’ 
Enough;—I fear, too much.—One vernal 


evening. 

While she was yet in prime of health and 
strength, 

I well remember, w'hile I passed her door 
Alone, >vith loitering step, and upward 


eye 

Turned towards the planet Jupiter that 


hung 

Above the centre of the Vale, a voice 


Roused me, her voice; it said, ‘That 


glorious star 

In its untroubled element will shine 
As now it shines, when we are laid in 

earth . 7^5 

And safe from all our sorrows.’ With a 

sigh . 

She spake, yet, I believe, not unsustained 
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By faitli in Jilory that shall far transcend 
Au^ht by tlieso i>crishable heavens dis- 

closetl 

To or mind. Nor less than care 

divine 77 ° 

Is diviim mercy. She> who had rebelled, 
^^'as into meekness softened and sub¬ 
dued ; 

Did, after trials not in vain proloni^ed. 
With resiiiTnation sink into the ^rave; 
And lier uncharitable acts, I trust, 775 
Vnd harsli unkindnesses are all for^riveii, 
Tho’, in tills Vale, remeinlx'red with deep 
awe.’’ 


‘ The spotless ethor of a maiden life ; 

If these may make a liallowed spot of 


Thk Vicar i)ause<l: and toward a seat 
advanced, 

A lonK stone-seat, fixed in the Clmrcli* 
yard wall; 779 

Part shaded by cool sycamon', and part 
OtleriiiK a sunny restiiiK-place to tiiem 
Who seek the House of worshij>, while 
tlie bells 

Yet rin^f with all their voices, or Ixfore 
Tiie last liath ceased its solitary knoll. 
Beneath the shade we all .sate dtiwn ; and 
there 7^5 

His otfice, uninvitetl, he resumed. 


“As on a sunny bank, a tender lamb 
Lurks in safe shelter from tho winds of 
March, 

ScreeiK-d by its parent, .so that little 
mo\ind 

Lies K'lJ^rded by its neiyhlHmr ; the small 
heap 790 

Speaks for itself: an Infant there doth 
rest; 

The sheltering' hillock is tho Mother's 
>{rave. 

If mild diseoui-se, and manners that con¬ 
ferred 

A natural dii^nity on Inimblest rank ; 

If Khidstnne spirits, and IxniKnant looks, 
rhat for a face not beautifid did more 
Tlian bea\ity for tho fairest face can do; 
.tVjid if relijiious tenderness of heart, 
Grievinjf for sin, and penitential tears 
She<l when the clouds had nathere<l and 
distained 


earth 

More holy in the sight of God or Man ; 

Tlien, o’er that mould, a sanctity shall 

brood 

Till the stars sicken at the day of doom. 

“Ah ! what a warning for a thoughtless 
man. 

Could field or grove, co\dd any sixjt of 
earth. 

Show to his eye an image of the pangs 
Wljich it hath witncsse<l; render back 

an ec-ho 

Of the sari steps by which it hath Ixen 
trod! .8*0 

There, by her innocent Baby’s precious 
grave. 

And on the very turf that roofs her o\sn, 

The Mother oft was seen to stand, or 
kneel 

In the broad day, a weeping Magdalene. 
Now she is not: tiio swelling turf reixuts 
Of the fresh shower, but of poor Ellens 

Is silent; nor is any vestige left 
Of the path worn by mournful tread ot her 
Who, at her heart’s light bidding, wico 

had moved 

In virgin fearlessness, \nth step that 
seemed 

Caught from the pressure of elastic turf 
Uix)n tho mountains gemmed with moni- 
iug dow’. 

In the prime hour of sweetest scents anU 

airs. . - 

—Serious and thoughtful was her mind; 

and yet. 

By reconcilement exquisite and rare. 825 
The form, port, motions, of this Cottago- 

gbrl , 

Were such as might have quickened anti 

inspired . 

A Titian's hand, addrest to picture forth 

Oread or Dryad glancing through the 
shade 

Wliat time the hunter's earliest honi is 

heard 8jo 

Startling the golden hills. 

A wide-spread elm 
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Stands in our valley, named The Joyful 
Tree ; 

Prom dateless usage which om* peasants 
hold 

Of giving welcome to the first of May 
By dances round its trunk.—And if the 
sky 83s 

Permit, like honours, dance and song, are 
paid 

To the Twelfth Night, beneath the frosty 
stars 

Or the clear moon. The queen of these 
gay sports, 

If not in beauty yet in sprightly air. 

Was hapless Ellen.—No one touched the 
ground 840 

So deftly, and the nicest maiden’s locks 
Bess gracefully were braided;—but this 
praise, 

Methinks, would better suit another 
place. 

“ She loved, and fondly deemed her¬ 
self beloved. 

—The road is dim, the current unper¬ 
ceived, 845 

The weakness painful and most pitiful. 
By which a virtuous woman, in pure 
youth. 

May be delivered to distress and shame. 
Such fate was hers.—The last time Ellen 
danced, 

Among her equals, round The Joyful 
Tree, 850 

She bore a secret burthen ; and full soon 
Was left to tremble for a breaking vow,— 
Then, to bewail a sternly-broken vow. 
Alone, within her widowed Mother’s 
house. 

It was the season of unfolding leaves, 855 
Of days advancing toward their utmost 
length. 

And small birds singing happily to mates 
Happy as they. With spirit-saddening 
power 

Winds pipe through fading woods; but 
those blithe notes 859 

Strike the deserted to the heart; I sfte^ 
Of what I know, and what we feel within. 
—Beside the cottage in which Ellen 
dwelt 


Stands a tall ash-tree; to whose topmost 
twig 

A tlirush resorts, and annualli’^ chants. 

At morn and evening from tliat naked 
perch, 865 

While all the undergrove is thick witli 
leaves, 

A time-beguiling ditty, for delight 
Of his fond partner, silent in tiie nest. 
—‘Ah why,’ said Ellen, .sighing to lier- 
self, 

‘ Why do not words, and kiss, and solemn 
pledge, 870 

And nature that is kind in woman’s 
breast, 

And reason that in man is wise and good, 
And fear of him who is a righteous judge; 
Why do not these prevail for human life. 
To keep two hearts togetlier, that began 
Their spring-time with one love, arul 
that have need 876 

Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 
To grant, or be received ; while that poor 
bird— 

O come and hear him ! Thou who hjust to 
me 

Been faithless, hear him, though a lowly 
creature, 880 

One of God’s simple children that yet 
know not 

The universal Parent, how he sings 
As if he wished the firmament of heaven 
Should listen, and give back to him the 
voice 

Of his triumphant constancy and love; 
The proclamation that he makes, how 
far 886 

His darkness doth transcend our fickle 
light!’ 

“Such was the tender passage, not by 
me 

Repeated without loss of simple phrase. 
Which I perused, even as the words had 
been 890 

Committed by forsaken Ellen’s band 
To the blank margin of a Valentine, 
Bedropped >vith tears. ’Twill please you 
to be told 

That, studiously mtbdrawing from the 
eye 894 
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Of Jill companionship, the Sufferer yet 
In lonely icjuliuK found a meek resource: 
How thjinkful for the warmth of summer 
(lays, 

\\ h.‘n she could slip into the cottage- 
barn, 

And find a secret oratory there; 

Or. in the garden, under friendly veil 900 
Of their long twilight, pore upon her 
IxKfk 

liy tl»e last lingering help of the open sky 
I'ntil dark night dismissed her to her 
lM*d ! 


She spake, nor was the assurance unful- 
filled; 

And if heart-rending thoughts would oft 
return. 

They stayed not long.—The blameless 

Infant grew ; 93 ° 

The Child whom Kllen and her Mother 

loved 

They soon were proud of; tended it and 
nursed; 

i A s(X>thiug comforter, although forlorn; 
liike a poor singing-bird from distant 
lands; 


'ri,us (ii<l a a akiiiK fancy sometimea lose Or a choice shrub, winch he. who Passes by 
■riwl^nltnnnthle pan^ of despised love. With vacant mind, not seldom may o^ 

Berve 


its face 

Slie gazed as on a pure and simtless gift 
Of unexiiected promise, wlioro a grief 
(n dn‘ad was all that had been thought 

of. j"y 9*0 

bar livelier than liewildered traveller 
feels, 

Aiuid u tK‘nlo\is waste that all lUKl't lonjc 


adorns. 

**Thrt>ugh four months space the Infant 
drew its food 

From the maternal breast; then scruples 
ixise; 

Thoughts, which the rich are free from, 
came and crossed 


\ mid i iMTilous waste tnat all nignt long eamc 

iuth iulnussed him toiling through fear- The fond affection. She no more coul 

I IwVAM 


ful storm, 

NN'hen he lieholds the first i>ale speck 
.serene 

Of day-Mj>ring, in the gloomy east, re¬ 
vealed, 9*5 


liear 

By her offence to lay a twofold weight 
On a kind parent wdlling to forget 
Their slender means: so, to that parents 
care 945 


And K^-ts'it with thanksKiving. ' Till Tn,sting her child, she left their common 


this hour,' 1 home, 

Thus in her Mother’s hearing Kllen And undertook with dutiful content 
„,,ake ’ A Foster-mother 8 office. 

’ u *. ’Tis, perchance, 

‘Therewa-sastony region in my heart. ^ ..imole 

But He, at whose command the parchM Unknown to you tha 

' vales 


rock ^ Siasvo ^ 

Was smitten, and poured forth a quench- ! The natural feeling of ^ 95 ® 

ing strt'am, 920 , Is by domestic service ummi^ired . 

Hath softened that obduracy, and made I Yet, though such service be, avi i ua. 
r nlooktHl-for gladness in the desert placH', ' removed 

To save the jierishing ; and. henceforth, I | From sense of degradation. noUhek^ 

^ * 


breathe 

'rite air with cheerful spirit, for thy sake. 
My Infant! and for that good Mother 

dear, 9^5 

Who iKtre me; and hath prayed for me 

in vain 

Yet not in vain ; it shall not be in vain* 


The ungentle mind can easily find means 
To innx)se severe reetraints and lau^ 
unjust, 955 

Which hapless Ellen now was doomea to 

feel: , 

For (blinded by an over-anxious dread 
Of such excitement and di>*ided thougb^ 
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As with her office would but ill accord) 
The pair, whose infant she was bound to 
nurse, 960 

Forbad her all communion with her own: 
Week after week, the mandate they en¬ 
forced. 

—So near ! yet not allowed upon that 
sight 

To fix her eyes—alas ! ’twas hard to bear ! 
But worse affliction must be borne—far 

worse; 965 

For’tis Heaven’s will—that, after a disease 
Begun and ended within three days’ space, 
Her child should die; as Ellen now ex¬ 
claimed, 

Her own—deserted child !—Once, only 
once, 

She saw it in that mortal malady ; 970 

And, on the burial-day, could scarcely gain 
Permission to attend its obsequies. 

She reached the house, last of the funeral 
train; 

And some one, as she entered, having 
chanced 

To urge unthinkingly their prompt de¬ 
parture, 975 

‘Nay,’ said she, with commanding look, 
a spirit 

Of anger never seen in her before, 

‘Nay, ye must wait my time 1 * and down 
she sate, 

And by the unclosed coffin kept her seat 
Weeping and looking, looking on and 
weeping, 980 

Upon the last sweet slumber of her Child, 
Until at length her soul was satisfied. 

“ You see the Infant’s Grave; and to 
this spot. 

The Mother, oft as she was sent abroad, 
On whatsoever errand, urged her steps : 
Hither she came; here stood, and some¬ 
times knelt 986 

In the broad day, a rueful Magdalene ! 

So call her; for not only she bewailed 
A mother’s loss, but mourned in bitter¬ 
ness 

Her own transgression; penitent sincere 
As ever raised to heaven a streaming eye! 
—At length the pi&rents of the foster- 1 
child, 992 ^ 


Noting that in despite of their commands 
She still renewed and could not but renew 
Those visitations, ceased to send her 
forth; 995 

Or, to the garden’s narrow bounds, con¬ 
fined. 

I failed not to remind them that they 
erred ; 

For holy Nature might not thus he 
crossed. 

Thus wronged in woman’s breast: in vain 
I pleaded— 

But the green stalk of Ellen’s life was 
snapped, 1000 

And the flower drooped; as every eye 
could see. 

It hung its head in mortal languishment. 
—Aided by this appearance, I at length 
Prevailed; and, from those bonds released, 
she went 

Home to her mother’s house. 

The Youth was fled ; 
The rash betrayer could not face the 
shame 1006 

Or sorrow which his senseless guilt had 
caused; 

And little would his presence, or proof 
given 

Of a relenting soul, have now availed ; 

For, like a shadow, he was passed away 
From Ellen’s thoughts; had perished to 
her mind xoii 

For all concerns of fear, or hope, or love, 
Save only those which to their common 
shame, 

And to his moral being appertained: 

Hope from that quarter would, I know, 
have brought 1015 

A heavenly comfort; there she recognised 
An unrelaxing bond, a mutual need ; 

There, and, as seemed, there only. 

She had built. 


Her fond maternal heart had built, a nest 

In blindness all too near the river’s edge ; 

That work a summer flood udth hasty 
sweU 

Had swept away; and now her Spirit 
longed 

For its last flight to heaven’s security. 

—The bodily frame wasted from day to 
day; 
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Meanwhile, relinquishing all other cares ! 
Her mind she strictly tutored to find 
peace 

And pleasure in endurance, ^lucli she 
thought. 

And much she read; and hru(»(U‘d feel¬ 
ingly 

I’pon licr own \inworthiness. To nu*. 

As to a spiritual comforter and friend, 

Her heart she opened ; and no pains were 
sjiared 

To mitigate, .as gently as I could. 

The .sting of sclf-reproacli, with healing 
words. 

Meek Saint! tliro\jgh patience glorified 
4 MJ earth ! 

In w'lioin, as by her hmely hearth slie 
sate, ^035 

The glia-stly face of cold decay p\Jt on 
A .Mun-likc beauty, and appeared divine! 
May 1 not mention—tliat. within those 
walls. 

Tn due ob-.ervauce of her y»ious wislj, 

The congregation joined with me in 
prayer 1040 

For her soul's good? Nor was that otlice 
vain. 

Muehdid she sutler: but, if any friend, 
lleholding lier condition, at the sight 
(J Ive way to words of pity or complaint, 
f^he stilled tliem with a pi-ompt roprtK»f, 
and said. *045 

‘He wIm) alilicts me knows what I can 
liear; 

And, when 1 fail, and can endure no 
in<)re. 

Will mercifully take me ti) himself.’ 
yo, through the clo\ul of death, her Spirit 
passed 

Into that pure and unknown world of 
love 1050 

Where injury cannot come:—and heiv is 
laid 

The nu*rtal Body by her Infant's side.” 
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'I'lie ^’icar ceased ; and downcast looks 
made known 

Tliat cacli liad listened with his inmost 
heart. 

For me, the emotion scarcely was less 
stnmg 1055 


Or less lienign than that whicli I had felt 
When seated near my venerable Friend, 
Ihider those shady elms, from him I 
heard 

The story that retraced the slow decline 
Of Margaret, sinking on the lonely heath 
With the neglected house to which she 
clung. 

— I notwl that the Solitary's cheek 
Confessed the i>ower of nature.—Pleased 
though sad. 

More iileasod than sad, the grey-haired 
Wanderer sate; 

Thanks to his pure imaginative soul 1065 
Capacious and serene ; his blameless life, 
His knowledge, wisdom, love of truth, 
and love 

Of human kind ! He w'os it who first 
broke 

The iwnsive silence, saying:— 

“Blest are they 

M’hose sorrow rather is to sutler wrong 
Than to do wrong, alheit tliemselves lm\'B 

eiTctl. *07* 

This tale gives pixxif that Heaven most 
gently deals 

With such, in their atfUction.—Ellen’s 
fate, 

Her tender spirit, and her contrite heart. 
Gall to my mind dark hints which 1 have 
heard 

Of one whodied within this vale, by doom 
Heavier, os his offence was heavier far. 
WheixN yir, I pray you, where are laid the 
Inmes 

Of Wilfrixl Annathwaite?” 

The Vicar answeretl, 

“ In that green nook, close by the Church- 

yanl wall, 

Beneath yon hawthorn, planted by myself 
In memory and for warning, and in sign 
Of sweetness whei'c dire anguish had been 
known, 

Of reconcilement after deep offence— 
There doth he rest. No theme his fate 
supplies 

For the smo(.>th glozings of the indulgent 
• world; 

Nor need the windings of his dexnous 
course 

Be here i*et raced;—enough that, by mishap 
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And venial error, robbed of competence. 
And lierobsequioiis shadow, peaceof mind, 
He craved a substitute in troubled joy ; 
Against his conscience rose in arms, and, 
braving 1092 

Divine displeasure, broke the marriage- 
vow. 

1 hat which he had been weak enough to do 
Was misery in remembrance; he was 
stung, 1095 

Stung by liis inward thoughts, and by the 
smiles 

Of wife and children stung to agony. 
Wretched at home, he gained no i>eace 
abi'oad ; 

Ranged through the mountains, slept 
upon tlie earth, 1099 

Asked comfort of the open air, and found 
No quiet in the darkness of the night, 

No pleasure in tlie beauty of the day. 

His flock he slighted : his paternal fields 
Became a clog to him, whose spirit wislied 
To fly—but whither! And this gracious 
Church, 1105 

That wears a look so full of peace and 
hope 

And love, benignant mother of the vale, 
How fair amid her brood of cottages ! 

She was to him a sickness and reproach. 
Much to the last remained unknouTi: but 
this 1110 

Is sure, that through remorse and grief 
he died ; 

Tliough pitied among men, absolved by 
God, 

He could not find forgiveness in himself ; 
Nor could endure the weight of his own 
shame. 

“Here rests a Mother. But from lier 
I turn 1U5 

And from her grave.—Behold—upon that 
ridge, 

That, stretching boldly from the moun¬ 
tain side, 

Carries into the centre of the vale 
Its i-ocks and woods—the Cottage whei-e 
she dwelt; 

And where yet dwells herfaithful Partner, 
left 1120 

(Full eight years past) the solitary prop 


Of many helpless Children. I begin 
With words tliat might be prelude to 
a tale 

Of .sorrow and dejection ; but I feel 
No sadness, when I think of what mine 
eyes 112- 

See dail}' in that happy familj’, 

—Bright garland form they for the pen¬ 
sive brow 

Of their undrooping Father's uddowhood, 
Those six fair Daughtei's, budding yet — 
not one. 

Not one of all the band, a full-blown 
flower. 1130 

Deprest, and desolate of soul, as once 
Tliat Father was, and filled with anxious 
fear. 

Now, by exiierience taught, he stands 
assured. 

That God, who takes away, yet takes not 
half 

Of what he seems to take; or gives it 
back, 1135 

Not to our praj'er, but far beyond our 
. prayer; 

He gives it—the boon produce of a soil 
Which our endeavours have refused to till. 
And hope hath never watered. The Abode, 
^Vhose grateful owner can attest these 
truths, 1140 

Even were the object nearer to our sight, 
Would seem in no distinction to surpass 
The rudest habitations. Ye might think 
That it had spiamg self-raised from earth, 
or grown 

Out of the living rock, to be adorned 1145 
By nature only ; but, if thither led, 

Ye would discover, then, a studious work 
Of many fancies, promiiting many hands. 

“Brought from the woods the honey¬ 
suckle twines 

Around the porch, and seems, in that 
trim place, 

A plant no longer \\dld ; the cultured rose 
There blossoms, strong in health, and will 
be soon 

Roof-high; the wild pink crowns tlie 
garden-wall. 

And with the flowers are intermingled 
stones 
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sparry and bright, rough scatterings of 
the hills. '*55 

These ornaments, that fade not with the 

year, 

A hardy Girl contiinies to provide; 

Who, movmting fearlessly the rocky 
heights, 

Her Fathers jn'ompt attendant, does for 
him 

All that a lK)y could do, but with delight 
More kwn and prouder daring; yet hath 
she, 

Within the garden, like the rest, a bed 
For her own dowel’s and favoxirite hcrlxs, 
a space, 

Hv sacred charter, holden for her use. 
—These, and whatever else the garden 
bears ”65 

Of fruit or flower, jierinission asked or not, 

I freely gather; and my leisure draws 
A not unfrtKiuent pastime from the hum 
Of l>ees around their range of sheltered 
hives 

lJusy in that enclosure ; while the rill. 
That siKirkling thrids the rocks attpnea 
his voice *‘ 7 * 

To the pure comso of human life which 

there 

Flows on in solitude. But, when the 
gloom 


Of night is falling round my steps, then 
most 

This Dwelling charms me; often I stop 
short, “75 

(Who could refrain?) and feed by stealth 

my sight 

With prospect of the company within. 
Laid open through the blazing window 
there 

j I see the eldest Daughter at her wheel 
! Spinning amain, as if to overtake 1180 
The never-halting time ; or. in her turn, 
Teaching some Novice of the sisterhood 
That skill in this or other household 
work. 

Which, from her Father's honoured hand, 
herself, 

While she was yet a little-one, had 
learned. **®5 

Mild Man ! he is not gay, but they are 

gay; 

And the whole house seems filled with 
gaiety. 

—Thrice happy, then, the Mother may be 
deemed, 

Tlie Wife, from whose consolatory gnivo 
I turned, that ye in mind might witness 
where, 

And how, her Spirit yet survives on 
earth 1 
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While thus from theme to theme the 
Historian passed, 

The words he uttered, and the scene that 
lay 

Before our eyes, awakened in my mind 

Vivid remembrance of those long-past 
hours; 

When, in the hollow of some shadowy 
vale, 5 

(What time the splendour of the setting 
sun 

Bay beautiful on Snowdon’s sovereign 
brow. 

On Cader Idns, or huge Penmanmaur) 

A wandering Youth, I listened with de- i 
light 

To pastoral melody or warlike air, lo 

Draxvn from the chords of the ancient 
British harp 

By some accomplished Master, while he 
sate 

Amid the quiet of the green recess, 

And there did inexhaustibly dispense 

An interchange of soft or solemn tunes, is 


Tender or blithe; now, as tlie var.’viug 
mood 

Of his own spirit urged,—now, as a voice 
From youth or maiden, or some honoured 
chief 

Of his compatriot villagers (that hung 
Around him, drinking in the impassioned 
notes 20 

Of the time-hallowed minstrelsy) required 
For their heart’s ease or pleasure. Strains 
of power 

Were they, to seize and occupy the sense ; 
But to a higher mark than song can reach 
Rose this pure eloquence. And, when the 
stream 25 

Which overflowed the soul was passed 
away, 

A consciousness remained that it had left. 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images and precious thoughts. 
That shall not die, and cannot be de¬ 
stroyed. 30 

“ These grassy heaps lie amicably close,” 
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Said I, “liko sur^^e 

Alonir the svirfaoe of a mountain fiool: I 

Wla-nco comes it. then, that yondor we 
lH.‘hold 

Five };raves, and only five, that rise to- 
t:«‘ther 35 

Vnsociahly sequestered, and eneroaehinu 
On the sm<K)tli playj4round of the villuKe- 

The Viear answered,—“Xo disdainful 
luade 

Tn them who rest Inmeath. nor any course 
( )f stranjs'e or traK'ie aeeideiit, liath heljx'd 
'I’o |)la<*e those hillocks in that lonely 
Kuise. ^I 

—Once more loctk forth, and ftdlow’ with 
your siyht 

'I'ho length of road that from yon moun¬ 
tain's l)a.so 

Thron^h hare enclosures streU-hes, 'till 1 
its line 

Ik lost within a little tuft of tres's •. 45 

'['hen, reapi>earinK in a moment, (puts 
The cultured fields; and up the heathy 
w.aste. 

Mounts as y(at see, in ma/.es seri>entine, 
I><>d towards an easy o\itlet of the vale. 
Tliat little sh.ady sjatt. tliat sylvan tuft, 50 
F>y whieh the roa<l is hidden, also hides 
A eottajye from our view; thoujfh T dis(*ern 
(Ve scarcely can) amid its shelterinjj trees 
'Phi' KmokeIe.ss chimney top.— 

All uneml)0\vert'd 

And naked stood that huvly Parsonage 55 
(For such in truth it is and apjM'rtains 
To a small Chapel in the vale l>eyond) 
When hithiM’ came its last Inhahitat\t. 
Houjjh a]ul forhiddiuK' were the choicest 
itia<ls 

l’>y whic h our northern nnlds could then 
he crossed; tio 

And into most of these seeduded vales 
^Vas no access h>r wain, lu'avy or li^rlit. 
So. at his dwellin^t plaf*'' t'*** Priest nr- 
rivt'd 

With store of household ^rocxls, in pan¬ 
niers slunp 

On sturdy horses ^rraced with jiiiKlin^ 
hells. t ^5 

And on tlie hack of more ij?noble l>e4Uit; 


That, with like burthen of effects most 
pri/.ed 

Or (‘asiest carried, closed the motley train. 

1 A'ocuir was I then, a schoolboy of eight 
years; 

But still, methiixks, I see them as they 
passixl 70 

In order, drawing toward their wished- 
for home. 

—Rocked by the motion of a trusty ass 
\ Two ruddy children hung, a well-ix)ised 
I freight, 

Kach in his basket nodding drowsily ; 

Their lH)nnets, I rememl)er, wreathed with 
flow’crs, 75 

Which told it was the pleasant month of 
.Tune; 

And, close bc'hiiul, tho comely Matron 
rode, 

A woman of soft speech and gracious 
smile. 

And with a lady's mien.—From far they 
came, 

Kven from Northumbrian hills; yet theirs 

had l)een ^ 

A merry journey, rich in pastime, cheered 
By nuisie, prank, and laiighter-stirring 

jest; 

A nd freak p\»ton, and arch word dropped— 
to swell 

The eUnid of fancy and uncouth surmise 
'I'hat gathered round the slowly-moving 
train. 

—‘Wiienee do they come? and wiRi what 
errand charged? 

Belong they to the fortnne-telHng tril>e 
Who pitch their tents under tho green- 
wixxl tree? 

Or Stndlers are they, funushed to enact 
Fair Rosamond, and the Children of the 

Wood. ^ 

And, by that whiskered tabby's aid, set 

forth 

The lucky venture of sage WTiittington, 
When tho next village hoars the show 
announcod 

By blast of tmmi>et?' Plenteous was the 
gri'wth 

Of such conjecturess ovcrlieanl, or seen 95 
On many a staring countenance portrayed 
Of boor or burgher, as they marched along. 
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And more than once their steadiness of 
face 

Was put to proof, and exercise supplied 
To their inventive humour, by stern looks, 
And questions in authoritative tone, 101 
From some staid guardian of the public 
peace, 

Checking the sober steed on which he 
rode. 

In his suspicious wisdom ; oftener still, 
Bj’ notice indirect, or blunt demand 105 
From traveller halting in his owti despite, 
A simple curiosity to ease: 

Of which adventures, that beguiled and 
cheered 

Their grave migration, the good pair 
w'ould tell, 

With undiminished glee, in hoary age. no 


By hopes of coming patronage beguiled 
Till the heart sickened. So, each loftier 
aim ,31 

Abandoning and all his showy friends. 
For a life's stay (slender it was, hwt sure) 
He turned to tliis sechuled cliapelry; 

That had been offered to his doubtful 
choice 135 

By an unthought-of patron. Bleak and 
bare 


They found the cottage, tlieir allotted 
home; 

Naked without, and rude within ; a spot 
With which the Cure not long liad l^en 
endowed: 

And far remote the chapel stood,—re¬ 
mote, 140 

And, from his Dwelling, unapproachable. 
Save through a gap high in the liills an 


“A Priest he was by function; but his 
course 

From his youth up, and high as man¬ 
hood’s noon, 

(The hour of life to which he then was 
brought) 

Had l^een irregular, I might say, wild ; 

By books unsteadied, by his pastoral care 

Too little checked. An active, ardent 
mind; 116 

A fancy pregnant with resource and 
scheme 

To cheat the sadness of a rainy day; 

Hands apt for all ingenious arts and 
games; 

A generous spirit, and a body strong 120 

To cope with stoutest champions of the 
bowl; 

Had earned for him sure welcome, and 
the rights 

Of a prized visitant, in the jolly hall 

Of country ’squire; or at the statelier 
board 

Of duke or earl, fi*om scenes of courtly 
pomp 125 

Withdrawn,—to while away the summer 


opening 

Shadeless and shelterless, by driving 
sliow'ers 

Frequented, and beset with howling 
wunds. 

Yet cause was none, whate'er regret might 
hang 145 

On his own mind, to quarrel udth tlie 
choice 

Or the necessity that fixed him here ; 

Apart from old temptations, and con¬ 
strained 

To pimctual labour in his sacred charge. 

See him a constant preacher to the jx^or ! 

And visiting, though not with saintly 
zeal, 151 

Yet, when need was, with no reluctant 
will. 

The sick in lx)dy, or distrest in mind ; 

And, by as salutary change, compelled 

To rise from timely sleep, and meet the 
day 155 

With no engagement, in his thoughts, 
more proud 

Or splendid than his garden could afford. 

His fields, or mountains by the heath- 


hours 

In condescension among niml guests. 

“With these high comrades he had 
revelled long. 

Frolicked industriously, a simple Clerk 


cock ranged. 

Or the wild brooks; from which he now 
returned 

Contented to partake the quiet meal 160 
Of his owm board, where sat his gentle 
Mate 
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Aiwi thro" fair Children, plentifully fed 
Though simply, from their little house- 
hold farm ; 

Nor wanted timely treat of fish or fowl 
hy nature yielded to his practised 
hand>65 
To lielp the small but certain comintrs-in 
Of that spare iH'uefiee. Yet not tlie less 
Theirs was a iiospitaVde l)oarfl. and theii^ 

A charitable door. 

So days and years 

Passed on: the inside of that nipKcd 
ho\ise ’/O 

Was trimmed and brightened by the 
Matrtm's care. 

And Kradually enriched with thinjfs of 
l)rice, 

Which mi^rht be lacked for use or orna¬ 
ment. 

Wl»at. tho\i^h no soft and c*oatly sofa 

there 

Insidiously stretched out its lazy length. 
And no vain mirror glitter»*d ti|x)n the 
walls 

Yet were the windows of the low al)ode 
Py shutters weather-ftmded, which at 
once 

Repelled tin* storm and deadene<l its Umd 
roar. 

Tludr .mutw white curtains hung in doc'ont 
folds; 

T<»ugh inf)ss and long end\iring mountain- 

plants 

Tliatcrc<>p along the gfound with sinuous 
trail, 

Were nicely l»raided; and composed a 
work 

lake Indian mats, tliat with appropriate 
gracH 

I,ay at the threshold and the inner dcK^rs; 
And a fair carpit, woven of homespun 
wool 

P.ut tinctured daintily with florid hues 
Vor aeemlinoss and wannth, on festal 
days 

C(»vcre<l the smooth blue slalis of moun¬ 
tain-stone 

With which the parlour-floor, in simplest 

guise * 9 ® 

Of i>astor.‘d homesteads hml lieen long 

inlaid. 


“Those jfleasing works the Housewife’s 
skill produced: 

Meanwhile the unsedentary Master’s hand 
Was busier with his task—to rid, to plant, 
To rear for food, for shelter, and delight; 
A thriving covert! And when wishes, 

formed ^^ 9 ^ 

In youth, and sanctioned by the riper 

mind, 

Restored me to ray native valley, her© 

To end my days; v/ell pleased was I to 
see 

The onee-bare cottage, on the mountain¬ 
side. 

Screen’d from assault of every bitter 
blast; 

While the dark shadows of the summer 
leaves 

Danced in the breeze, chequering its 
mossy roof. 

Time, which had thus afforded willing 
help 

To l)eautify with nature’s fairest growths 
Tliis rustic tenement, had gently shed, 2c6 
Upon its Master’s frame, a wintry grace; 
The comeliness of unenfeebled age. 


“But how could I say, gently? for he 
still 

Retained a flashing eye, a burning palm. 

A stirring foot a bo.ad which boat at 
nights 

Upon its pillow with a thousand schemes. 

Few likings had he dropi>ed, few plea- 
stires lost; 

Generous and charitable, prompt to serve, 

And still his harsher passions kept their 
hold— 

.Anger and indignation. Still he loved 

The sound of titled names, and talked m 
glee 

Of long-ivust banquetings unth high-born 
friends: 

Then, from those lulling fits of vain de- 
light 

Upioused by recollected injury, railed 

At their false ways disdainfullj',—and oft 

In bitterness, and wnth a threatening eye 

Of fire, incensed lieneath its hoary brow. 

—Those transports, with staid looks of 
pure good-will. 
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And with soft smile, his consort would 
reprove, 225 

She, far behind him in the race of years, 
Yet keeping her first mildness, was ad¬ 
vanced 

Far nearer, in the habit of her soul. 

To that still region whither all are bound. 
Him might we liken to the setting sun 230 
As seen not seldom on some gusty day, 
Struggling and bold, and shining from 
the west 

With an inconstant and unmellowed 
light; 

She was a soft attendant cloud, that hung 
As if with Avish to veil the restless orb; 
From which it did itself imbibe a ray 236 
Of pleasing lustre.—But no more of this; 
I better love to sprinkle on the sod 
That now divides the pair, or rather say. 
That still unites tliem, praises, like hea¬ 
ven’s dew, 240 

Without reserve descending upon both. 

“ Our very first in eminence of years 
This old Man stood, the patriarch of the 
Vale! 

And, to his unmolested mansion, death 
Had never come, through space of forty 
years; 245 

Sparing both old and young in that 
abode. 

Suddenly then they disappeared: not 
twice 

Had summer scorched the fields; not 
twice had fallen. 

On those high peaks, the first autumnal 
snow. 

Before the greedy visiting was closed, 250 
And the long-privileged house left empty 
—swept 

As by a plague. Yet no rapacious plague 
Had been among them; all was gentle 
death. 

One after one, wdth intervals of peace. 

A happy consummation ! an accord 255 
Sweet, perfect, to be wished for! save 
that here 

Was something Avhich to mortal sense 
might sound 

Like harshness,—that the old grey-headed 
Sire, 


The oldest, he was taken last, survived 
When the meek Partner of his age, his Son, 
His Daughter, and that late and high- 
prized gift, 261 

His little smUing Grandchild, were no 
more. 

*‘*A 11 gone, all vanished! he deprived 
and bare, 

How will he face the remnant of his life? 
^Vhat will become of liim?’ we said, and 
mused 265 

In sad conjectures—‘Shall we meet him 
now 

Haunting with rod and line the craggy 
brooks ? 

Or shall Ave overhear him, as we pass. 
Striving to entertain the lonely hours 
With music?’ (for he had not ceased to 
touch 270 

The harp or viol Avhich himself had 
framed. 

For tlxeir sweet purposes, Avith perfect 
skill.) 

‘What titles avUI lie keep? Anil he remain 
Musician, gardener, builder, mechanist, 

A planter, and a rearer from the seed? 275 
A man of hope and foiward-looking mind 
Even to the last!’—Such Avas he, un¬ 
subdued. 

But Heaven was gracious ; yet a little 
while. 

And this Survivor, Avitli his cheerful 
throng 

Of open projects, and his inward hoard 
Of unsunned griefs, too many and too 
keen, 281 

Was overcome by unexpected sleep. 

In one blest moment. Like a shadoAv 
throAvn 

Softly and lightly from a passing cloud. 
Death fell upon him, Avhiie reclined he 
lay 

For noontide solace on the summer grass. 
The warm lap of his mother earth: and so. 
Their lenient term of separation past. 

That family (Avhose graves you there 
behold) 

By yet a higher privilege once more 290 
Were gathered to each other.” 

Calm of mind 
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And ^ih*n(o waited on these closing 
Winds; 

llntil the Wanderer (whether moved hy 
fear 

Tjest in tliose passages of life were some 


Against all trials; industry severe 
And constant as the motion of the day* 
!5tem self-denial round him spread, ^ith 
shade 3^6 


That miglit liave touehed the sick heart 
of liis Friend 295 

Too nearly, or intent to nnnforce 
His own tirin spirit in degree deprest 
r>V tender sorrow for our mortal state) 
Tlius silence brokeBehold a thought- 
le>s Man 

From vice ami premature decay pre- 
st*rv«*<l 3 ®“^ 

I’y useful habits, to a fitter soil 
Trans] )lantctl ere tix) late.—The hermit, 
lodged 

Amid the untrodden desert, tells hia 
liea(F, 

With each repiaiting its allotted prayer. 
And thus divides and thus relieves the 
time; 3®5 

Smooth task, with his compared, whose 
mind could string. 

Not scantily, bright mimites on the 
thread 

Of keen domestic anguish ; and Ix'guile 
A solitude, unchovson. unprofessed ; 

Till gentlest death released him. 

Far fn.)!!! us 

Be the desire—too curiously to ask 311 
Ilow much of this is hut tho blind 
result 

Of cordial spirits and vital temperament. 
And what to higher iwwers is justly 
dm*. 

But you, Sir, know that in a neighbouring 
vale 3‘5 

A Priest abides before whose life such 
doubts 

Fall to the ground ; whose gifts of nature 
lie 

Hetired from notice, last in attributes 
Of reason, honourably effaced by debts 
Which her }XK)r treasure-house is content 
to owe, 3 ^ 

.Vnd conquests over her dominion gainetl, 
To which her frowardness must nwds 
submit. 

In this one Man is sliown a temperance— 
pnx)f 


That might be deemed forbidding, did 
not there 

All generous feelings flourish and rejoice; 
Forljcarance, charity in deed and thought. 
And rcxsolution comi>etent to take 330 
Out of the bosom of simplicity 
All that her holy customs recommend. 

And the Ix'st age^s of the world prescribe. 
—Preaching, administering, in every work 
Of his sublime vocation, in the walks 333 
Of worldly intercourse between man and 
man, 

And in his humble dwelling, he api)ears 
A lalxuircr. with moral virtue girt, 

With spiritual graces, like a glory, 
crowned.” 

i “Doubt can be none," tho Pastor said, 
“for whom 34 ° 

This ix)rtn\itvire is sketched. The great, 
the good. 

The wc11-Ik*1ovih 1. the fortunate, tho 
wise,— 

Tliese titles emix^rors and ehiefs have 
lK)nK\ 

llononr assumwl or given: and him, tho 
WoNDKUKl'L, 

Our simple shepheiris, si)caking from tho 
heart, M 5 

Deservedly have styled.—From his abotlo 
In a dopemlent ehapelry that lies 
Behind yon hill, a jK>or and nigged wild, 
Whieh in his soul he lovingly emhractHl, 
And, having onco esix>usod, would never 
quit; 35 *^ 

Into its graveyai'd will ore long be lionie 
That lowly, great, good Man. A simple 
stone 

May eover him; and by its helix per- 
chanee, 

A century shall hear his name pro* 
nounced. 

With images attendant on the sound ; 355 
Then, shall tho slowly-gathering twilight 
elosi' 

Til utter night; and of his course rcniaiu 
No cognizable vestiges, no more 
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Than of this breatli, which shapes itself 
in words 

To si)eak of him, and instantly dis¬ 
solves.” 360 

The Pastor pressed by thoughts which 
round his theme 

Still linger’d, after a brief pause, resumed; 
“Noise is there not enough in doleful 
war. 

But that the heaven-born poet must stand 
forth. 

And lend the echoes of his sacred shell. 

To multiply and aggravate the din? 366 
Pangs are there not enough in hopeless 
love— 

And, in requited passion, all too much 
Of turbulence, anxiety, and fear— 369 

But that the minstrel of the rural shade 
^lust tune his pipe, insidiously to nurse 
The perturbation in the suffering breast, 
And propagate its kind, far as he may ? 

—Ah who (and with such rapture as befits 
The hallowed theme) will rise and cele- 
brate 375 

The good man’s purposes and deeds; 
retrace 

His struggles, his discomfitures deplore, 
His triumphs hail, and glorify his end ; 
That virtue, like the fumes and vapoury : 
clouds 

Through fancy’s heat redounding in the 
brain, 380 

And like the soft infections of the heart. 
By charm of measured words may spread 
o’er field, 

Hamlet, and towm; and piety survive 
Upon the lii>s of men in hall or bower; 

Not for reproof, but high and warm 
delight, 385 

And grave encouragement, by song in¬ 
spired? 

—Vain thought! but wherefore murmur 
or repine? 

The memory of the just survives in 
heaven: 

And, without sorrow, will the ground 
receive 389 

That venerable clay. Meanwhile the best 
Of wbat lies here confines us to degrees 
In excellence less difficult to reacli, 1 


And milder worth; nor need we travel far 
From those to wiiom our hwt regards 
were paid, 

For such example. 

Almost at the root 

Of that tall pine, the shadow of wliuse 
bare 3^ 

And slender stem, while here I sit at eve, 
Oft stretches toward me, like a long 
straight path 

Traced faintly in the greensward ; there, 
beneath 

A plain blue stone, a gentle Dalesman 
lies, 400 

From whom, in early childhood, was 
M'itlidrawn 

The precious gift of liearing. He grew up 
From year to year iu loneliness of soul; 
And this deep mountain-valley was to liirn 
Soundless, with all its streams. The bird 
of dawn 405 

Did never rouse this Cottager from sleep 
With startling summons; not for his 
delight 

Tiie vernal cuckoo shouted ; not for him 
Murmured the labouring bee. When 
stormy wnds 

Were working the broad bosom of tlie 
lake 410 

Into a thousand thousand si>arkling 
waves. 

Rocking the trees, or driving cloud on 
cloud 

Along the sharp edge of yon lofty crags, 
The agitated scene before his eye 
Was silent as a picture: evermore 415 
Were all things silent, wheresoe’er he 
moved. 

Yet, by the solace of his own pure 
thoughts 

Upheld, he duteously pursued the round 
Of rural labours; the steep mountain-side 
Ascended, with his staff and faithful 
dog; 

The r^ough he guided, and the scythe he 
swayed; 

And the ripe com before his sickle fell 
Among the jocund reapers. For himself. 
All watchful and industrious as he was. 

He wrought not: neither field nor flock 
he o^^^led: 4^5 
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No \vis)i for wealtli h;ul place within Ins 
niiiul; 

Nor linshaiid’s love, nor futliers hope or 
care. 


The gleams of his slow-varying counte* 
nance. 

Were met with answering sympathy and 
love. 


“Though born a younger brother, need 
was none 

That from tlie tl(X)r of his paternal homo 
1 le sljoiild depart, to plant himself anew. 
And wiien, mature in manhood, he be¬ 
held 43 * 

His parents laid in eartli, no loss ensued 
Of rights to him; but he remained well 
pleased, 

15 y the pure l)ond of indeiK*iulent love, 

An inmate of a second family ; 435 

'Die felUiw-labourer and friend of him 
To wliom tile small inheritance had fallen. 
—Nor deem that his mild presence was a 
weight 

Tliat ]>ressed upon his brotliers liouse ; 
for Ixioks 

Were ready comrades whom lie could not 
tire; 440 

Of wliase society the blameless Man 
Wius lusver satiate. Their familiar voice, 
Mven to old age, with unalwUc-d charm 
IJeguiled hi.s leisure hours; refreslied his 
thougiits; 

Beyond its natural elevation raised 4-»5 
His introverted spirit; and l>estowed 
Upon his life an outwar<i dignity 
Which all acknowledged. The dark 
w inter night. 

The .stormy day, each had its own re¬ 
source ; 

Song of the muses, sage historic tale, 450 
Science severe, or word of holy Writ 
Announcing immortality and joy 
To the assemhled siiirits of just men 
Made iierfect, and from injury secure. 
—Thus soothed at liomc, thus Imsy in the 

field, 455 

To no perverse suspicion he gave w'ay, 

No languor, iK'evishness nor vain com¬ 
plaint : 

And they, w’ho were aliout him, ditl not 
fail 

In reverence, or in courtesy ; thej’ prized 
His gentle mannei-s; and his jicaceful 
smiles, 460 


“ At length, when sixty years and five 
wore told, 

A slow disease insensibly consumed 
Tlie i>owers of nature: and a few short 
steps 4^5 

Of friends and kindred bore him from his 

home 

(Yon cottage shodetl by the woody crags) 
To the profounder stillness of the grave, 
—Nor was his funeral denied the grace 
Of many tears, virtuous and thoughtful 

grief; . 4 ^ 

Hc.art-sorrow I'endered sweet by gratitude. 
And now that monumental stone pre¬ 
serves 

His name, and unambitiously relates 
How long, and by what kindly outward 

aids, f 

And in what pure contentedness of mind. 
The sad privation was by him endured. 
—And yon tall pine-tree, whose composing 

sound 

Was wasted on the good Man’s living ear, 
I lath now' its own ijecuUar sanctity; 

And, at tho touch of every wandering 

breeze, 4 ^ 

Murmurs, not idly, o’er his peaceful grave. 


“Soul-eheering Light, most bountiful 
of things! 

Guido of our way, mysterious comforter! 
Wliose sacred influence, spread through 
earth and heaven, 

We all too thanklessly participate, 485 
Thy gifts were utterly withheld from him 
Whoso place of rest is near yon ivietl 
jKirch. 

Yet, of the wild brooks ask if ho com¬ 
plained ; 

Ask of tho channelled rivers if they held 
A safer, easier, more determined, course. 
What terror doth it strike into the mind 
To think of one. blind and alone, ad¬ 
vancing . . , 

Straight tow'ard some precipices airy 
brink! 
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But, timely warned, ffe would have stayed 
his steps, 

Protected, say enlightened, by his ear ; 
And on the very edge of vacanc}' 496 

Not more endangered than a man whose 
eye 

Beholds the gulf beneath.—No floweret 
blooms 

Throughout the lofty range of these rough 
hills. 

Nor in the woods, that could from him 
conceal ^00 

Its birthplace; none whose figure did 
not live 

Upon his touch. The bowels of the 
earth 

Enriched with knowledge his industrious 
mind; 

The ocean paid him tribute from the 
stores 

Lodged in her bosom; and, by science 
led, ^05 

His genius mounted to the plains of 
heaven. 

—Methinks I see him—how his eye-balls 
rolled. 

Beneath his ample brow, in darkness 
paired,— 

But each instinct with spirit; and the 
frame 

Of the whole countenance alive with 
thought, 510 

Fancy, and understanding; while the 
■N’oice 

Discoursed of natural or moral truth 
With eloquence, and such authentic 
power. 

That, in his presence, humbler knowledge 
stood 

Abashed, and tender pity overawed.” 515 

‘ * A noble—and, to unreflecting minds, 

A marvellous spectacle,” the Wanderer 
said, 

“Beings like these present! But proof 
abounds 

Upon the earth that faculties, which seem 
Extinguished, do not, ihtrefore, cease 
to be. ^20 

And to the mind among her powers of 
sense 


This transfer is permitted,—not alone 
That the bereft their recompense may 
win; 

But for remoter purposes of love 
And charity; nor last nor least for 
this, 523 

That to the imagination may be given 
A type and shadow of an awful trutli; 
How, likewise, under sufferance divine. 
Darkness is banished from the realms of 
death, 

By man’s imperishable si)irit, quelled. ^30 
Unto the men who see not as we see 
Futurity was thought, in ancient times, 
To be laid open, and they prophesied. 
And know we not that from the blind 
have flowed 

The highest, holiest, raptures of the 

: 535 

And wisdom married to immortal verse?” 

Among the humbler Worthies, at our 
feet 

Lying insensible to human praise. 

Love, or Tegvety—ickose lineaments would 
next 

Have been portrayed, I guess not; but it 
chanced 3^0 

That, near the quiet clnirchyard where 
we sate, 

A team of horses, with a ponderous freight 
Pressing behind, adoum a rugged slope, 
\Vhose sharp descent confounded their 
array. 

Came at that moment, ringing noisily. 545 


“Here,” said the Pastor, “do we muse, 
and mourn 

The waste of death; and lo! the giant oak 

Stretched on his bier—that massy timber 
wain; 

Nor fail to note the Man who guides the 
team.” 

He was a peasant of the lowest class: 550 

Grey locks profusely round his temples 
hxing 

In clustering curls, like ivy, which the 
bite 

Of winter cannot thin; the fresh air 
lodged 

F f 
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Within his cheek, as liyht within a cloud; ■ ^ 
And lie returned our ^'reetmsi with a ^ 
i^inile. 

WlHMi ho had T>a-ssed. tlie Solitary spake; 
“A Man he seems of cheerful yesterdays , 
And contident to-inoiTOWS ; with a face 
Nut woi-ldly-niinded. for it lx‘ars too much 
Of Nature’s impress,—and health, ; 
l-’reedom and hoiw; hut keen, withal, and 
shrewd. 

His ^'csturcs note,—and liark ! his tones 

of voice I « i 

Are all vivacious as Ids mien and looks. | 
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Tile l*astt)r answered. “You have read I 

him well. , | 

Y«‘ar after year is ailded to his store 565 • 

With sfVcn( iiicroa.se: summers, winters— i 

past, I 

r.ost or to come; yea, boldly miitht I say, | 

Ten summers and ten winters of a space ^ 

Tliat lies beyond life’s ordinary Uniiuls, 1 

Tpon his spriithtly vigour cannot lix 570 ■ 

The obligation of nnVnxious inmd, | 

A pride in having, or a fear to lose ; 

]>ossesseil like oiitskirU of some Inriio 

domain, , , • 

lly any one more thou-^dit of than by him , 
Who iiolds the land in fee, »ts ciuri'less 

lord! . , , ; 

Yet is the creature rational, endowed 
Vv'ith foresight; hears, t(K>, every sabbath 

day, ^ : 

The Christian promise with attentive ear; 
Nor will, I trust, the Majesty of Heaven 
Jbdect the incense ottered up by him, 580 
Though of the kind which beasts and 
birds present 

In grove or pasture; cheerfulness of soul, 
From trepidation and repining free. 

]low many scru\)ulous woi-shippers fall 

down , , 

[Tpon tlndr knees and daily homage 

pay , 

Less worthy, leas ndigious even, than his. 


“ I feel at times a motion of despite 390 
Towards one, whose bold contrivances and 

.skill. 

As you liave seen, bear such conspicuous 
part 

In works of havoc; taking from these 
vales, 

One after one, their proude.st ornaments. 
Full oft his doings leave me to deplore 595 
Tall ash-tree, sown hy winds, by vaiwurs 
nursed, 

In the dry crannies of the pendent rocks, 

I Liglit birch, aloft upon the horizon's edge, 

' V veil of glory for the ascending moon; 
i And oak whoso roots by noontide dew 

I were danux'd, ^ 

' And on whose forehead inaccessihle 
I The nwen lodged in safety.—Many a ship 
Launched into Morecambe-bay, to hw\ 
i hath owed 

' Her strong knee-timbers, and tho mast 
1 thatliears 

, The loftiest of her pendants; He, frem 


“This qualified rosi>ect, tho old Mans 

tbiiN , , . ^ *i M 

Is iiaid without reluctance; but in truth, 

(Said the good Vicar with a fond halt- 
smile) 


park ^ 

Or forest, fetched the enormous axle-tree 

That whirls (how slow itself!) ten thou- 

sand spindles: . . , • 

And the vast engine lalxniring m the mine. 
Content with meaner prowess, must have 

lackixl „ 

Tl>o trunk and body of its marvellons 

strength, , r 1 i 

If his imdauntetl enterprise had fnilea 

Among the mountain coves. 

I Yon household tir, 

A guaixlian planted to fence off the bKst, 

! But towering high the roof above, as it 
I Its bumble dc'stination were forgot— 0I3 
, That sycamore, which annually holds^ 

1 Within its shade, as in a stately tent 
I On all sides oi>en to the fanning hm'ze, 

A grave assemblage, sedated while they 

The flooc<sene\uMbered flock—the Joykvl 
T'l 020 

H 1 Kf 

Around whose trunk tho moideus dance 

And the Lokd's Oak— would plead their 
' several rights _ 


I See Note, p. 9SS, 
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In vain, if he wei'e master of their fate; 
His sentence to the axe would doom 
them all. 

But, green in age and lusty as he is, 625 
And promising to keep his hold on earth 
Less, as might seem, in rivalship with 
men 

Than with the forest’s more enduring 
growth, 

His own appointed hour will come at 
last; 

And, like the haughty Spoilej-s of the 
world, 630 

Tliis keen Destroyer, in his turn, must 
fall. 

“Now from the living pass we once 
again; 

From Age,” the Priest continued, “tirni 
your thoughts; 

1 " rdm Age, that often unlamented drops. 
And mark that daisied hillock, three 
spans long! 633 

—Seven lusty Sons sate daily round the 
board 

Of Gold-rill side; and, when the hope 
had ceased 

Of other progen3', a Daughter then 
Was given, the crowning bounty of the 
whole; 

And so acknowledged with a tremulous 

640 

Felt to the centre of that heavenly calm 
With which by nature every mother’s soul 
Is stricken in the moment when her throes 
Are ended, and her ears have heaixl the 
cry 

Which tells her that a living child is 
born; 

And she lies conscious, in a blissful rest. 
That the dread storm is weathered by 
them both. 
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j Spread on the never-empty board, and 
drink 

Health and good vushes to his new-born 
^ gill, 5-3 

From cups replenished by his joyous 
hand. 

—Those seven fair brothers variously were 
moved 

Each by the thoughts best .suited to Jtis 
j'eai-s: 

But most of all and with most thankful 
mind 

The hoary grandsire felt himself enriched; 
A happiness that ebbed not, but remained 
To fill the total measure of liis soul I 
—From the low tenement, hi.s own abode. 
Whither, as to a little private cell, 

He had withdrawn from bustle, care, aiul 
noise, 665 

To spend the sabbath of old age in peace. 
Once every day he duteouslj' repaired 
To rock the cradle of the slumbering babe: 
For in that female infant’s name he heard 
The silent name of his departed wife ; 
Heart-stirring music! hourly heard that 
name; 671 

Full blest he was, ‘Another Margaret 
Green,’ 

Oft did he say, ‘was come to Gold-rill 
side.’ 


“Tlie Father—him at this unlooked- 
for gift 

A bolder transport seizes. From the side 
Of his bright hearth, and from his open 
door, 

Hay after day the gladness is diffused 
To all that come, almost to all that pass; 
Invited, summoned, to partake the cheer 


“Oh! pang unthought of, as the pre¬ 
cious boon 

Itself had l>een unlooked-for; oh I dire 
stroke 675 

Of desolating anguish for them all! 

—Just as the Child could totter on the 
floor, 

And, by some friendlj' finger’s help up- 
stayed 

Ranged round the garden walk, while she 
perchance 

Was catching at some novelty of spring. 

Ground-flower, or glossy in'^ect from its 
cell 681 

Drawn by the sunshine—at that hopeftil 
season 

The winds of March, smiting insidiously. 

Raised in the tender passage of the throat ' 

Viewless obstruction ; whence, all unfore- 
^vamed, 685 
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..»«».«~ sa ■ 


And prayer and thought can bring to 
worst distress 

Due resignation. Therefore, though soino 
tears 

Tail not to spring from either Parent s 

aL . ^ 


How slie her station doth adorn: the 
pool 720 

Glows at her feet, and all the gloomy 
rocks 

Are brightened round her. In his native 
vale 


eye 


iy,p ' Such and so glorious did this Youth 


Uft as they hear of sorrow like their own, 
Vet this dei)arted liittle-one, too long 


api>car; . ... . 

:V sight that kindled pleasure in all hearts 


Sts 

In wliat ni.ij no ii,. „iunp cn-aoes with which natures hand 


In what may now he cauea a 

' Had lavishly arrayed him. As old bards 

. . .\ UAcht Tell in their idle songs of wandering gods, 

“On a bright day—.so calm and brigm. A^wllo, veiled in human form: 730 

it seemed ... , Yet like the sweet-breathed violet of the 

To us, with our sad spirits heavenli- shade, 

fair— Discovered in their o\nti despite to sense 

Th(‘se mountains echoed to an unknown (if such fables without blame 


sound; 

A volley, tlirico repeated oer the Corse 
Let down into the hollow of that grave. 


Of mortals (if such fables without blame 
May find chance-mention on this sacred 

ground)-.. 


Let down into the hollow of that grave, through a simple rustic garb's dis- 

Whose shelving sides are ret! with naked • ^3; 


mould. ' 

Ye rains of April, duly wet this earth . 
Spare, hurning sun of midsummer, these 

sods, 


guise, 

And through the impediment of rural 
care^ 

III him revealed a scholm's genius shone ; 


sods. so, not wholly hidden from men's 

That they may knit together, and thtre- 

with . , , • * I In him the spirit of a hei\» walked 

Our thoughts unite in kindred quietness . unpretending vallcy.-How the quoit 

Nor so the Valley shall forget htn'W.^^ Whizzed from the Stripling’s arm! If 

Dear Youth, by young and old alike be- hv him. 74 » 

loved, . ^ 


loved, '£(^0 inglorious football mounted to the 

To me Its precious as my own !-Green ^ 

herbs Qf Ij^rk’s flight,-or shajKd a rainbow 

May creep (1 wisli that they would softlj 


C\1I*V0 

creep) .yjof* prospect of the shouting fieltl 1 

Over thy la.st al>odo, and we may pass indefatigable fox had learned 745 

Keininded less imperiously of thee7J0 perseverance in the chase. 

T’he ridge itself may sink into the broiust admiration would ho lift his eyes 

Of earth, the great abyss, and Ix' no more, wide-niling eagle, and his hand 

Yet shall not thy remembrance leave our ^ he lov. 

hearts, strongest fastnesses pro> 

Tliy image disapiH'nr . w^nk 

The Mo«ntam.«i.h 7-4 n,y.U bnxxl. TUo sail 

No eye can overlook, wh.m -m.d a «.-ove -To 

Of yet uufaded trcea she hft-s l«er head sw.Ulow. a,>d the dart 


To the wiae-nuing —— 

Was loth to assault the majesty he 
Klso had the sti-ougeat fastnesses proved 

weak . 

To guard the myal bnxxl. The sailing 


(')f yet unfaded trees she lifts lier head j wheeling sw'iUlow, and the darting 

Docked with autumnal berries, that out- , lUc K 


shine 
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The sportive sea-^ll dancing- with the 
waves. 

And cautious water-fowl, from distant 
climes, 

Fixed at their seat, the centre of the 
Mere, 755 

Were subject to young Oswald’s steady 
aim. 

And lived by his forbearance. 

From the coast 
Of France a boastful Tyrant hurled his 
threats; 

Our Country marked the preparation vast 
Of hostile forces; and she called—with 
voice 760 

That filled her plains, that reached her 
utmost shores, 

And in remotest vales was heard—to 
arms! 

—Then, for the first time, here you might 
have seen 

The shepherd’s grey to martial scarlet 
changed. 

That flashed \mcouthly through the woods 
and fields. 765 

Ten hardy Striplings, all in bright attire. 
And graced with shining weapons, weekly 
marched. 

From this lone valley, to a central spot 
Where, in assemblage \vith the flower and 
choice 

Of the surrounding district, they might 
learn 770 

The rudiments of war; ten—hardj*, 
strong. 

And valiant; but young Oswald, like a 
chief 

And yet a modest comrade, led them 
forth 

From their shy solitude, to face the 
world, 

With a gay confidence and seemly pride; 
Measuring the soil beneath their happy 
feet 776 

Like Youths released from labour, and 
yet bound 

To most laborious service, though to them 
A festival of unencumbered ease ; 

The inner spirit keeping holiday, 780 

Like vernal ground to sabbath sunshine 
left. 


“Oft have I marked him, at some 
leisure hour. 

Stretched on the grass, or seated in tlie 
shade, 

Among his fellows, while an ample map 
Before their eyes lay carefully outspread, 
From which the gallant teacher would 
discourse, 786 

Xow pointing this way, and now tliat. 
— ‘Here flows,’ 

Thus would lie say, ‘the Rhine, that 
famous stream ! 

Eastward, the Danube toward tliis in¬ 
land sea, 

A mightier river, winds from realm to 
realm; 7^0 

And, like a serpent, shows his glittering 
back 

Bespotted—with innumerable isles: 

Here reigns the Russian, there tlie Turk; 
observe 

His capital city ! ’ Thence, along a tract 
Of livelier interest to his hopes and fears. 
His finger moved, distinguishing the 
spots 796 

Where udde-spread conflict then most 
fiercely raged; 

Nor left unstigmatized those fatal fields 
On which the sons of mighty Germany 
Were taught a base submission.—‘Here 
behold 800 

A nobler race, the Switzers, and their 
land. 

Vales deeper far than these of ours, huge 
woods, 

And mountains white witli everlasting 
snow! ’ 

—And, surely, he, that spake with kind¬ 
ling brow, 

Was a true patriot, hopeful as the best 
Of that young peasantry, who, in our 
days, 806 

Have fought and perished for Helvetia’s 
rights— 

Ah, not in vain 1 —or those who, in old 
time. 

For work of happier issue, to the side 
Of Tell came trooping from a thousand 
huts, 810 

When he had risen alone! No braver 
Youth 


A 
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,7os,.en,l.Ml fro.., J.ulean heights, ton,arc), By l.orrov of their in.p.ona r.tes, pre- 
With . i.-l,teons .Toshna; nor appearotl .n ^ Be. 

WI„.n'''rove was felletl, and altar wa,s cast Like ceda.-s on the top of Lebanon 846 

" " “ riaY-L'niiincr fhP SUn. 


down. 

\nd (iidoon Uew the tnimix‘t, soul-in- 


Darkening the sun. 

But leas impatient thoughts, 

• «« « 


„d Stron', in i.atred of i.lolatry' This hallowed grave demands, where rests 

in peace 

The Bador, even as if by these last A clWo., of ^e ba^r 


81; And love ‘all hoping and exi>ecting all/ 


Ami strong in liatred (»f itlolatrj. 


wor<ls 

Raised from his seat within the chosen 
shade, 

^[()ved towards t)ie graveinstinctively 
his steps 


\ Fea^^nt-youth, so call linn, for lie 
aske<l 831 

No higher name; in whom our country 
showe<l. 

As in a favourite son. most beautiful. 


• • . X\0 II* «• - 

we f!;;;:f X and ...y voice with ^ 

exclaimed: 7 , * * 8;; 

"'’"".'s given!" England the ancient and the free, ap- 

A n.igh/of"which they <lrea.« not. Oh ! „,y 3,rim„>in* 

the curse, 

To be the awake,jer of divineat thoughts, ^„re. 

rather and founder of exalted deeds , ^ ^ , 

And, to whole nat.ona Imun.l m servdo N ^ 

straits, . _ 86c 


The lil>eral dmior of capacities 
^[ore than lieroic ! this to l»o. nor yet 
Have sense of one c'onnatural wish, nor 

yA . . 


mams. 


86o 


One day—a summer’s day of annual 
P««n> . _ 


v'-t pomp 

1 )esei ve tlie least return of human thanks; And solemn chase-from morn to su try 

Winning no recomixuiao hut deadly hate noon , is^ 4 «e>* the 

With ility mixed, astonishment with His stejis had followed, fleetest of 


scorn ; 


83 * 


When this involuntary strain had 
ceased, 

Tlie Bastor said: “So Providence is 
served; 

The forked w(>apon of the skies can send 


fleet. 

The rod-doer driven along its native 
iieights 

With cry of hound and horn; and, from 

that toil ^3 

Returned with sinews weakened and re¬ 
laxed, . 


The forked weapon of the skies can sena m.Mn, nf self 

lli:.,Uation into deep, .lark holds. 835 This «™‘-r* 7 °''‘'’-v^rdt^rt W 
Which the mild sunlx-am hath not power Plunged- m.d a gay and busy tn 

convenod 


Ye rZpL have defied re.norso. and To w.h 

P,4y:a.s<K,n shall y. nuake with^.ur.. ^ 


Of tw;;™ ^ilng^ays ... fmme wa, 
S.n vive, as pagan temples stood of yore, fades pa,d 
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A soldier’s honours. At his funeral hour 

Bright was the sun, the sky a cloudless 
blue— 876 

A golden lustre slept upon the hills ; 

And if by chance a stranger, wandering 
there. 

From some commanding eminence had 
looked 

Down on this spot, well pleased would 
he have seen 880 

A glittering spectacle; but every face 

Was pallid: seldom hath that ej'e been 
moist 

With teai-s, that wept not then ; nor were 
the few, 

Who from their dwellings came not forth 
to join 

In this sad service, less disturbed than 
■'ve. 885 

They started at the tributary peal 

Of instantaneous thunder, which an¬ 
nounced, 

Through the still air, the closing of the 
Grave; 

And distant mountains echoed %vith a 
sound 

Of lamentation, never heard before !’* 


The Pastor ceased. — My venerable 
Friend 891 

Victoriously upraised his clear bright eye; 
And, when that eulogy was ended, stood 
Fnrapt, as if his inward sense perceived 
The prolongation of some still response. 
Sent by the ancient Soul of this wide 
land, 896 

The Spirit of its mountains and its seas, 
Its cities, temples, fields, its awful power. 
Its rights and virtues—by that Deity 
Descending, and supporting his pure 
heart 

With patriotic confidence and joy. 

And, at the last of those memorial words, 
The pining Solitary turned aside; 
Whether through manly instinct to con¬ 
ceal 

Tender emotions spreading from the 
heart 905 

To his worn cheek ; or with uneasy shame 
For those cold humours of habitual spleen 
That, fondly seeking in dispraise of man 


Solace and self-e.vcuse, had sometimes 
urged 

To self-abuse a not inelociuent tongue. 
—Right toward the sacred Edifice his 
steps 

Had been directed ; and we .sa-w him now 
Intent upon a monumental stone. 

Whose uncouth form was grafted on the 
wall. 

Or rather seemed to have grown into the 
side ■ 913 

Of the rude pile; as ofttimes trunks of 
trees. 

Where nature works in wild and craggy 
spots, 

Are seen incorporate with the living 
rock— 

To endure for aye. The Vicar, takingnote 
Of his employment, with a courteous 
smile 920 

Exclaimed— 

“The sagest Antiquarian's eye 
That task would foil;” then, letting fall 
his voice 

While he advanced, thus spake: “Tradi¬ 
tion tells 

That, in Eliza’s golden days, a Knight 
Came on a war-horse sumptuously at¬ 
tired, 925 

And fixed his home in this sequestered 
vale, 

’Tis left untold if here he first diew 
breath. 

Or as a stranger reached this deep recess. 
Unknowing and unknown. A pleasing 
thought 

I sometimes entertain, that haply bound 
To Scotland’s court in service of his 
Queen. 931 

Or sent on mission to some northern 
Chief 

Of England's realm, this vale he might 
have seen 

With transient observation; and thence 
caught 

An image fair, which, brightening in his 

soul 935 

When joy of war and pride of chivalry 
Languished beneath accumulated years, 

Had power to draw him from the wo dd, 
resolved 
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To make that paradise his eliosen home 
To which his peaceful fancj’ofthad turned. 


Of three clear-sounding and harmonious 
That in tlie steeple hang, his pious gift. ’ 


"\'ague thovights are these; hut. if be¬ 
lief may rest 94 i 

I'pon unwritten story fondly traced 
V'r<iiii sire to son. in this obscure ivtreat 
Tlf Knight arrived, with spear and shield, 
and l)orne 

\Tp„n a Clmrger gorgeously btHlecked ^5 
With brt)idered hovisings. And the lofty 

Steed — ■ 1 f 1 

His sole companion, and his faithful 

friend, 

Wliom lie, in gratitude, let hxwo to range 
In fertile T>asture.s—was Indield with eyes 
()f admiration and delightful awe, 95 ° 
Jly thase untravelled Dalesmen. >Vith 

le.ss ])ride, 

Yet free from touch of envious discontent, 
'I’licy saw a mansion at his bidding rise, 
Like a bright star, amid the lowly hand 
Of tlieir rude homesteads. Hero the 
Warrior dwelt; 955 

And, in tliat mansion, ciiihlren (jf his own, 
Or kindred, gutliered round him. As a 

tree 

Tliat fulls and disapjwars, the liouse is 
gone; 

And. through improvidence or want ot 
love 

h'or ancient worth and hononrahle tlnup^ 
Tiio Kix*ar and shield are vanished, which 
the Knight 

Hung in his rustic hall. One ivied arch 
Myself have seen, a gateway, last remains 
Of that foundation in domestic care 
Kaisi'd hy his liands. And now no trace 

is left 9^5 

Of the mild-hearted Champion, save this 

stone, 

Faithleas memorial! and his family name 
Dorno hy you clustering cottages, that 

sprang 

From out the ruins of his stately lodge: 
These, and tlie name and title at full 
length,— 970 

Sir HUrfU with appropnato 

words 

Accom|>anied, still extant, in a wreath 
Or posy, girding round the several fronts 


"So fails BO languishes, grou-s dim, 

and dies'’ ^ 

The grey-haired Wanderer pensively ex¬ 
claimed, 

"All that this world is proud of. From 
their spheres 

The stars of human glory are cast down; 
Perish the roses and the flowers of kingsb 
Princes and emperors, and the crowns 
and palms 98 * 

Of all the mighty, withered and con- 

Burned! 

Xor is ^x>wer given to lowliest innocence 
Long to protect her own. The man him- 
self 

Departs; and soon is spent the line of 

thase . 

Who, in the Wlily image, in the mind. 

In heart or soul, in station or pursuit. 

Did most resemble bim. Degrees and 

ranks , ... 

Fraternities and onlers—heaping high 
Xew wealth upon tho burthen of the old. 
And placing trust in privilege confirmed 
And re confirmed—are scoffeti at mth a 

smile , 

Of greedy foretaste, from the secret stand 

Of Desolation, aimcxl: to slow decline 
These yield, and these to sudden over¬ 
throw ; 995 

Tlieir virtue, service, happiness, and state 
Expire; and nature's pleasant robe oi 
green, 

Humanity's appointed shroud, emvraps 
Their monuments and their memory. 1 ® 
vast F ramo 

Of social nature changes evermoro loco 
Her organs and her members, with decay 
Kestlesa, and restless generation, powers 
And functions dying and produced at 

And by this law the mighty whole sul>* 

BlStS • 

With an ascent and progress in the 
main; * 


1 Sec Note, p. 9S&. 
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Yet, oh! how disproportioned to the 
hopes 

And expectations of self-flattering: minds! 

The courteous Knight, whose bones 
are here interred, 

Lived in an age conspicuous as our own 
For strife and ferment in the minds of 
men; loio 

Whence alteration in the forms of things, 
Various and vast. A memorable age ! 
Which did to him assign a pensive lot— 
To linger ’mid the last of those bright 
clouds 

That, on the steady breeze of honour, 
sailed 1015 

In long procession calm and beautiful. 

He who had seen his own bright order 
fade, 

And its devotion gradually decline, 

(While war, relinquishing the lance and 
shield, 

Her temper changed, and bowed to other 
laws) 1020 

Had also witnessed, in his morn of life, 
That \'iolent commotion, which o’erthrew. 
In to^vn and city and sequestered glen. 
Altar, and cross, and church of solemn 
roof. 

And old religious house—pile after pile ; 
And shook their tenants out into the 
flelds, 1026 

Like wild beasts without home! Their 
hour was come; 

But why no softening thought of grati¬ 
tude. 

No just remembrance, scruple, or ^ise 
doubt ? 

Benevolence is mild; nor borrows help, 


nong t^e (moutt^atne. 873 

Save at worst need, from bold impetuous 
force, 1031 

Fitliest allied to anger and revenge. 

But Human-kind rejoices in the might 
Of mutability; and airy hopes, 

Dajicing around her, hinder and disturb 
Those meditations of tlie soul that feed 
The retrospective \drtues. Festive songs 
Break from the maddened nations at the 
siglit 

Of sudden overthrow ; and cold neglect 
Is the sure consequence of slow decay. 

“Even,” said the Wanderer, “as that 
courteous Knight, 1041 

Bound by his vow to labour for redress 
Of all who suffer wrong, and to enact 
By sword and lance the law of gentle¬ 
ness, 

(If I may venture of myself to speak, 1045 
Trusting that not incongruously I blend 
Low things with lofty) I too shall be 
doomed 

To outlive the kindly use and fair esteem 
Of the pocH* calling which my youth 
embraced 

With no unworthy prospect. But enough; 

—Thoughts crowd upon me—and ’twere 
seemlier now 1051 

To stop, and yield our gracious Teacher 
thanks 

For the pathetic records which his voice 
Hath here delivered; words of heartfelt 
truth, 

Tending to patience when affliction 
strikes; 1055 

To hope and love; to confident repose 
In God; and Teverence for the dust of 
Man.” 
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argument. 

lM.stor -9 nroloCT and the Wandcrer-and 

the l*a.stor *9 invitation to his and' that of the Knlght-errant- 

l-layfolly dmws a of chanRes In tho Country from the manufacturing 

a l. eh to tVandcrcr'9 gU ng an account of J as it has affected the 

spirit. Favourahle effects.-Tho «thor side of the ,, unsupportt^l b, 

Inimhlcr cla-s-ses.—Wanderer ns-se s ,unnort Itself—Lamentations over an excess of manii- 

nu.Ml worth.-l>hy8lcal science unable ^ s"P^ of ^wict^Plcturo of a Child employed in a 

facturing industry among ^ “hi dren among the agrlcuituml Population re- 

(•(.lton.min.-Igm>mncc and dc^vdatlon of Chlldr r;v8U>r.-Palh leading to hU 

V1..0C1-conversation So“ 1 “ «“>> 

Tub pensive Sceptic of the lonely yale 

Tutliose ivcknowletlgments suhscnbtHl his 

own. 

Witli a sedate compliance, which tlie 
I’riosb 

Tailed not to notice, inly pleased, and 
said:— 

“Tf yo, by whom invitetl I began 5 

riiese narratives of calm and humble life, 

I 3 e salisfictl, ’tis woll-tl.o t-nd is Rained; 

And in return for sympathy bestowed 
And patient listening, thanksaecept from 
me. 

—T.ife, death, eternity! inomontous 
themes 

Are they-and might demand a seraphs 
tongue, 

Were they not equal to their own support; 

And therefore no incomi)etence of mine 
Could do them wrong. The umvei-sal 
forms 


And such as my best judgment covdd 
select 

From what the place atioi'ded, have been 

20 

given; , 

Though apprehensions crossed me that 

my zeal ^ . , 

To his might well be likened, who unlocks 

A cabinet stored with gems and pictures— 
draws 

His treasures forth, soliciting regard 
To this, and this, as worthier than the 

1 I 

' Till the spectator, who awhile was pleased 
More than tho exhibitor himself, becomes 
Weary and faint, and longs to be rele^. 
—But let us hence! my dwelling is in 

sight. 

And there—” 

At this the Solitary shnmk 30 
With Imckward will; but, wanting not 
address 




view: 

Ye wished for act and circumstance, that 
make 

The individual knoivm and understood; 


XO Ilia ' . % 

—“The peaceable remains of this good 

Knight . 

Would 1)0 disturbed. I fear, with wrathful 

scorn, ^ 
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If consciousness could reach him where 
he lies 

That one, albeit of these degenerate times, 

Deploring changes past, or dreading 
change 

Foreseen, had dared to couple, even in 
thought. 

The fine vocation of the sword and lance 

With the gross aims and body-bending 
toil 41 

Of a poor brotherhood who walk the 
earth 

Pitied, and, where they are not known, 
despised. 


“Yet, by the good Knight’s leave, the 
two estates 

Are graced with some resemblance. 
Errant tliose, 4- 

Exiles and wanderers—and the like are 
these; 

Who, ^\^th their burthen, traverse hill 
and dale, 

Carrying relief for nature’s simple wants. 
—What though no higher recompense be 
souglit 

Than honest maintenance, by irksome 

toil 

Full oft procured, yet may they claim 
respect, 

Among the intelligent, for what this 
course 

Enables them to be and to perform. 

Their tardy steps give leisure to observe. 
While solitude permits the mind to feel; 
Instructs, and prompts lier to supply 
defects ^6 

By the division of her inward self 
For grateful converse: and to these poor 
men 

Nature (I but repeat your favourite boast) 
Is bountiful—go wheresoe’er they may; 60 
Kind nature’s various wealth is all their 
ovm. 

Versed in the characters of men; and 
bound. 

By ties of daily interest, to maintain 
Conciliatory manners and smooth speech; 
Such have been, and still are in their 
degree, 65 

Examples efficacious to refine 


_ S75 

Rude intercourse ; apt agents to expel. 
By importation of unlooked-for arts. 
Barbarian torpor, and blind prejudice; 
Raising, through just gradation, savage 
life 70 

To rustic, and the rustic to urbane. 
Within their moving magazines is 
lodged 

Power that comes forth to quicken and 
exalt 

Affections seated in the mother’s breast, 
j And in the lover’s fancy ; and to feed 75 
The sober sympathies of long-tried friends. 
—By these Itinerants, as e.xperienced 
men. 

Counsel is given; contention they appease 
With gentle language ; in remotest wilds, 
Tears wipe awaj*, and pleasant tidings 
bring; 80 

Could the proud quest of cluvalry do 
more?” 

Happy,” rejoined the Wanderer, 
“they who gain 

A panegyric from your generous tongiie ! 
But, if to these Wayfarers once pertained 
Aught of romantic interest, it is gone. 85 
Their purer service, in this realm at least. 

Is past for ever.—An inventive Age 
Has wrought, if not with speed of magic, 
yet 

To most strangfe issues. I have lived to 
mark 

A new and unforeseen creation rise 90 
From out the labours of a peaceful Land 
Wielding her potent enginery to frame 
And to produce, with appetite as keen 
As that of war, which rests not night 
or day, 

Industrious to destroy! With fruitless 
pains ' 95 

flight one like me now visit manj' a tract 
Which, in his youth, he trod, and trod 
again, 

A lone pedestrian with a scanty freight, 
Wished-for, or welcome, wheresoe’er he 
came— 

Among the tenantry of thorpe and Wll; 

Or straggling burgh, of .ancient charter 
proud, 101 

And dignified by battlements and towers 
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Of some stem castle, mouldering on the 
brow 

Of a green hill or bank of rugged stream. 
The foot-patli faintlj' marked, the horse- 

track wild, 

And formidable length of plashy lane. 
(Prized avenues ere others had In'cn 

Or easiiT links connecting place with 

place) ^ 1 . 

Have vanislied—swallowed up by stately 

roads 

Easy and Injld, that iionetrate the gU)om 
Of Britain's farthest glens. The Larth 

luvs lent ^ ” 

Her watei-s Air her breezes^; and the sad 
Of tratlic glides with ceiuseless intercoui'se. 
Glistening along the low and wix>dy dale; 
Or in its progress, on tlie lofty side 115 
Of some bare hill, with wonder kenned 
from far. 


Of Britain are resorted to by ships 
Freighted from every climate of the 
world *35 

With the world's choicest produce. 

Hence that sum 

Of keels that rest within her crowded 
IKirts, 

Or ride at anchor in her sounds and bays; 
That animating spectacle of sails 
That, through her inland regions, to and 

fro 

Pass with the respirations of the tide, 
PeriK'tual, multitudinous! Finally, 

Hence a dread ann of lloating ix)wer, a 

voice , 

Of thunder daunting those who would 

approach 

With hostile purix>ses the blessW IsK US 
Trutli's consecrated residence, the seat 
Impregnable of Liberty and Peace. 


“Meanwhile, at social Industry's com¬ 
mand. 

How iiuick. how vast an increase . h rom 
the germ 

Of some iHR.r Immlet, rapidly produced 
Here a huge town, continuous and com- 

pact, , 

Hiding the face of earth for leagues—and 

tliere. 

Where not a habitation sttK)d l>efore, 
Abodes of men irregularly musst'd 
Like trees in foirsts,—spread through 
spacious tracts 

O'er which the smoke of unremitting fires 
Hangs permanent, and plentiful as 
wreaths 

Of vapour glittering in the morning sun. 
And, wheresoe’er the traveller turns his 

steps 

He sees the barren wilderness erased. 

Or disapix'aring; triumph that pmelamis 
How much the mild Directress of the 

plough * 3 * 

Owes to alliaiico with these new-born 

arts! 

— Hence is tlie wide sea |>oopled,—hence 
the sluwes 

I See Note. p. yS8. 


And yet, 0 happy Pastor of a flock 
Faitlifully watchcil, and, by that loving 

And Heaven's got>d providence, preserved 
from taint ! 

With you I grieve, when on the darker 
side 

Of this great change I look; and there 
l>ehold . 

Such outrage done to nature as wmpoLs 
The indignant ix>wcr to justify herself; 
Yo.% to avenge her violated rights, 155 
For England's Ixine.—When soothing 
darkness spreads 

O’er hill and vale,” the Wanderer thus 

expressed , 

His recollections, "and the punctual 

stars, . . 

While all things else are gathering to 

their homes, '39 

Advance, and in the hrmament of he^en 
Glitter—but undisturbing, undisturbed; 
As if their silent company wore chaf'd 
With iieaceful admonitions for the heart 
Of all-l>eholding Man. earth’s thoughtful 

lord; y. 

Then, in fidl many a region, ouco like 

this . .. 

The assured domain of calm simpUoitj 
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Prepared for never-resting Labour’s eyes 
Breaks from a many-windowed fabric 
huge; 

And at the appointed hour a bell is 
heard, 170 

Of harsher import than the curfew-knoll 
That spake the Norman Conqueror’s stern 
behest— 

A local summons to unceasing toil! 
Disgorged are now the ministers of day; 
And, as they issue from the illumined 
pile, 17^ 

A fresh band meets them, at the crowded 
door— 

And in the courts—and where the rum¬ 
bling stream. 

That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels, 
Glares, like a troubled spirit, in its bed 
Among the rocks below. Men, maidens, 
youths, 180 

Mother and little children, boys and girls, 
Enter, and each the wonted task re¬ 
sumes 

Within this temple, where is offered up 
To Gain, the master-idol of the realm, 
Perpetual sacrifice. Even thus of old 185 
Our ancestors, wthin the still domain 
Of vast cathedral or conventual church. 
Their vigils kept; where tapers day and 
night 

On the dim altar burned continually. 

In token that the Douse was evermore 
Watching to God. Religious men were 
they; 

Nor would their reason, tutored to aspire 
Above this transitory world, allow 
That there should pass a moment of the 
year. 

When in their land the Almighty’s ser- 
vice ceased. 

“Triumph who will in these profaner 
rites 

^Vhich we, a generation self-extolled. 

As zealously perform ! I cannot share 
His proud complacencyyet do I exult, 
Casting reserve away, exult to see 200 ' 
An intellectual mastery exercised 
O’er the blind elements; a purpose given, ' 
A perseverance fed ; almost a soul ( 

Imparted—to brute matter. I rejoice, I 


'aveonage. 3^^ 

Measuring the force of those gigantic 
3 powers 20^ 

That, by the thinking mind, have been 
i compelled 

> To serve the will of feeble-bodied Man. 

For \vith the sense of admiration blends 
‘ ^he animating hope that time may come 
When, strengthened, yet not dazzled, by 
the might 210 

Of this dominion over nature gained. 

Men of all lands shall exercise the same 
In due proportion to their country’s need; 
Learning, though late, that all true glory 
rests, 214 

All praise, all safety, and all happiness, 
Upon the moral law. Egyptian Thebes, 
Tyre, by the margin of the sounding 
waves, 

PalmjTa, central in the desert, fell; 

And the Arts died by which they had 
been raised. 219 

—Call Archimedes from his buried tomb 
Upon the grave of vanished Syracuse, 

And feelingly the Sage shall make report 
How insecure, how baseless in itself, 

Is the Philosophy whose sway deiDends 
On mere material instruments;—how 
weak 225 

Those arts, and high inventions, if un¬ 
propped 

By virtue.—He, sighing with pensive 
grief, 

Amid his calm abstractions, would admit 
That not the slender privilege is theirs 
To save themselve.s from blank forgetful¬ 
ness!” 230 

When from the Wanderer’s lips these 
words had fallen, 

I said, “And, did in truth those vaunted 
Arts 

Possess such privilege, how could we 
escape 

Sadness and keen regret, we who revere. 
And would preserve as things above all 
price, 235 

The old domestic morals of the land, 

Her simple manners, and the stable worth 
That dignified and cheered a low estate? 

Oh ! where is now the character of peace. 
Sobriety, and order, and chaste love, 240 
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a-a »nt.inted speech. ; Father, if perchance he still re 

And pure K<K.d-win, and hospitable cheer: | ‘“I" ^ ^^„t3_g^3tofieldorwood, 

That made the very thouKht of country- ™P^^“owed by the Sons, 


A thouI'Ht of refvigo. for a mind detained 
Ueluctantly amid tiic bustling crowd? 
Where now the lx‘autj' of the sabbath 

kept , 

With conseientious reverence, as a dai 
3 >,y the aliniglity Lawgiver pronounced 
Holy and blest? and wliens the winning 

grace 

Of all the lighter ornaments attached 
To time ami season, as the year rolled 

round?” 

“Fled !” was the Wanderer’s passion¬ 
ate res]>onse, 

“ Fled utterly ! or only to l>e traced 
In a few fortunate R'treats like this; 
Which 1 liehold with trt'mbling. when I 


Ak 10 -- » 

Ko longer led or followed by the bons; 

Idlers iierchance they were,—but m his 
sight; 

Breathing fresh air, and treading the 
green earth; ^ 280 

Till their short holiday of childhood 
ceased. 

Ne'er to return! That birthright now is 
lost. 

Economists will tell you that the State 

Thrives by tho forfeiture — unfeeling 
thought, 

\nd false as monstrous! Can tho mother 
thrive 

By the destruction of her innocent sons 
In ivhoin a premature necessity 
Blocks out the forms of natui-c, precoii- 

sumes 


think 


What lamentable change, a year-a 
month— 

May bring; that brook converting as it 
runs 

Into an instrument of deadly bane 
For those, who, yet untempted to fm-sake 
The simple (K-eupations of their sires, 260 
Drink the pure water of its innocent 

stream . 

Witli lip almost as pure.—Domestic bliss 

(Or call it comfort, by a humbler name.) 
How art thou blighted for the poor Man’s 
heart! 

lio! in such neighbourhood, from morn 
to eve, 

The hahitationa empty ! or ix'rcliaiice 
Tlie Mother left alone,—no helping hand 
To rock the cradle of her iK^'vish babe; 
No daughters round her, busy at the 

wheel, 

Or in dispatch of each day’s little growth 
t)f household occupation ; no nice arts 
Of needle work ; no bustle at tho fire, 
Wliere once the dinner was prepared with 

pride; ^ 

Nothing to speed the day. or cheer the 

mind; 

Nothing to praise, to teach, or to com¬ 
mand ! 


The reason, famishes the heart, shuts up 

Ttt'inff in itself, and makes 


The infant Being in itself, and makes 
Its very spring a season of decay ! 291 

Tlie lot is wretched, tho condition sad, 
Whether a pining discontent survive. 
And thirst for change; or habit hath sub¬ 
dued ^ 

The soul deprest, dejected—«ven to love 

Of her close tasks, and long captivity. 


“Oh, banish far such wisdom as con- 

demns . 

A native Briton to these inward chain^ 
Fixed in his soul, so early and so deep; 
Without his own consent, or knowletlge, 

fixed! ^ 

He is a slave to whom release comes not. 
And cannot come. The bo5’, where cr le 

turns, , ... 

Is still a prisoner; when the mnd is up 
Among tho clouds, and roars through tho 

ancient wotxls; 

Or when the sun is shining in the c^t, 
Quiet und calm. Behold h.m-m 

school . , ^ 

Of his attainments? no; but with tne “ 
Fanning his temples under heavens blue 

arch. , , _ 

His raiment, whitened o’er with cotton* 

flakes 
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Or locks of wool, announces whence he 
conies. 310 

Creeping his gait and cowering, his lip 
pale. 

His respiration quick and audible ; 

And scarcely could you fancy that a 
gleam 

Could break from out those languid eyes, 
or a blush 

iSIantle upon his cheek. Is this the form. 
Is that the countenance, and such the 
port, 316 

Of no mean Being? One who should be 
clothed 

With dignity befitting his proud hope; 
Who, in his very childho^, should ap¬ 
pear 

Sublime from present purity and joj*! 320 
The limbs increase; but liberty of mind 
Is gone for ever; and this organic frame, 
So joyful in its motions, is become 
Dull, to the joy of her oivn motions dead; 
And even the touch, so exquisitely poured 
Thixiugh the whole body, with a languid 
will 326 

l^erforms its functions; rarely competent 
To impress a vivid feeling on the mind 
Of what there is delightful in the breeze. 
The gentle visitations of the sun, 330 

Or lapse of liquid element—by hand. 

Or foot, or lip, in summer’s w’armth—per¬ 
ceived. 

—Can hope look forward to a manhood 
raised 

On such foundations?’’ 

“ Hope is none for him ! ” 
The pale Recluse indignantly exclaimed, 
"And tens of thousands suffer wrong as 
deep. 336 

Yet be it asked, in justice to our age. 

If there were not, before those arts ap¬ 
peared. 

These structures rose, commingling old 
and young. 

And unripe sex with sex, for mutual 
taint; 340 

If there were not, tkeiiy in our far-famed 
Isle, 

Multitudes, who from infancy had breathed 
Air unimprisoned, and had lived at 
large; 


Yet walked beneath the sun, in human 
shape, 

As abject, as degraded ? At this day, 345 
Who shall enumerate the crazy huts 
And tottering hovels, whence do issue 
forth 

A ragged Offspring, with their upright hair 
Crowmed like tlie image of fantastic Fear; 
Or wearing, (shall we say?) in that wliite 
growth 330 

An ill-adjusted turban, for defence 
Or fierceness, wreathed around their sun¬ 
burnt brows. 

By savage Nature? Shrivelled are tlieir 
lips; 

Naked, and coloured like the soil, tlie 
feet 

On which they stand; as if thereby they 
drew 355 

Some nourishment, as trees do by tlieir 
roots. 

From earth, the common mother of us all. 
Figure and mien, complexion and attire. 
Are leagued to strike dismay; but out¬ 
stretched hand 

And whining voice denote them suppli¬ 
cants 360 

For the least boon that pity can bestow. 
Such on the breast of darksome heaths 
arc found; 

And w’ith their parents occupy the skirts 
Of furze-clad commons; such are born 
and reared 

At the mine’s mouth under impending 
rocks; 365 

Or dwell in chambers of some natural 
cave; 

Or w’here their ancestors erected huts, 

For the convenience of unlawful gain. 

In forest purlieus; and the like are bred. 
All England through, where nooks and 
slips of ground .370 

Purloined, in times less jealous than our 
own. 

From the green margin of the public wa5’, 

A residence afford them, ’mid the bloom 
And gaiety of cultivated fields. 374 

Such (we will hope the lowest in the scale) 
Do I remember ofttimes to have seen 
’Mid Buxton’s dreary heights. In earnest 
watch. 
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Till the swift vehicle approach, they 
stand; 

Then, following closely with the cloud of 
dust. 

An uncouth feat exhibit, and are gone 
11 eels over head, like tumblers on a stage. 
—Up from the ground they snatch the 

copper coin, 

And, on the freight of merry passengers 
Fixing a steady eye, maintain their speed; 
And spin-and pant-and overhead again. 
Wild pursuivants! until their breath is 

Ur Ixnmty tiros-and every face, that 

siniletl 

Kncourageinent, hath ceased to look that 
\s* iv V 

—But^ like the vagrants of the gipsy 
trilH\ 

These, bred to little pleasure in them¬ 
selves, - 39 ° 

Are profitless to others. 

Turn we then 

To Britons born and bred within the pale 
Of eivil polity, and early trained 
To earn, hy wholesome lalwur in the field, 
Th»‘ bread they eat. A saiiu>lo should I 
give 

Of wliat this stock hath long prinluced to 
eiiricli 

Tiie trnder ago of life, ye would exchum, 

' Is tliis the whistling plough-boy whose 
slirill notes . 

Impart now gladness to the morning air . 
Forgive me if I venture to suspect 400 
That many, sweet to hear of in soft verstN 
Are of no finer fnune. Stiff are his 
joints; 

Beneatli a cumbrous frock, that to the 
knees 

Invests the thriving churl, his legs ap- 
l)car, 

Fellows to those that lustily upheld 405 
The woo<lon stools for everlasting use, 
Wliereon our fathers sate. And mark 
his brow! 

Under whoso shaggy canopy are set 
Two eyes—not dim, but of a healthj’ 
stare— 

Wide, sluggish, blank, and ignorant, and 
strange— *1'° 


Proclaiming boldly that they never drew 
A look or motion of intelligence 
From infant-conning of the Christ-cross- 
row. 

Or puzzling tlirough a primer, line by 
line. 

Till perfect mastery cro\vn the pains at 
last. 

—What kindly warmth from touch of 
fostering hand, 

What penetrating power of sun or breeze. 
Shall e’er dissolve the crust wherein his 

soul , J • • « 

Sleeps, like a caterpillar sheathed in ice. 

This toriKir is no pitiable work 4 ^ 

Of motlem ingenuity; no town 
Nor crowdetl city can be taxed uith 

aught 

Of sottish vice or desperate breach of law. 
To which (and who can tell where or how 

soon 

He may be roused. This Boy the fields 
produce: 

His spade and hoe, mattock and glitter¬ 
ing scythe, , ij... 

The carter's whip that on his shoulder 

rests 

In air iiigh-towering \rith a boorish ponn\ 
The sceptre of his sway; his country s 

name. 

Her equal rights, her churches and her 
schools— 

What have they done for him? And. let 

me ask, ^ 

For tens of thousands uninformed as he. 
In brief, what liberty of is hero. 


This anient sally pleased the mild good 

Meo, , . • 1 

To whom the appeal couchetl in its clos¬ 
ing words 

Was pointedly addressed; and to the 
thoughts 

That, in assent or opposition, rose 
Within his mind, ho seemed prepared to 

give 

Prompt utterance; but the V icar inter- 
pos^d 

With invitation urgently renewed. ^0 
—Wo followed, taking as he led, a pa* 
Along a hedge of hollies dark and tall. 
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Whose flexile boughs low bending with a 
weight 

Of leafy spray, concealed the stems and 
roots 

That gave them nourishment. When 
frosty winds 445 

Howl from the north, what kindly warmth, 
methought, 

Is here—how grateful this impervious 
screen! 

—Not shaped by simple wearing of the 
foot 

On rural business passing to and fro 

Was the commodious walk: a careful 
hand 450 

Had marked the line, and strewn its sur¬ 
face o’er 

With pure cerulean gravel, from the 
heights 

Fetched by a neighbouring brook.—Across 
the vale 

The stately fence accompanied our steps; 

And thus the pathway, by perennial 
green 455 

Guarded and graced, seemed fashioned 
to unite, 

As by a beautiful yet solemn chain, 

The Pastor’s mansion with the house of 
prayer. 


A more than natural vividness of hue 
From unaffected contrast with the gloom 
Of sober cypress, and the darker foil 
Of yew, in which survived some traces, 
here 475 

Not unbecoming, of grotesque device 
I And uncouth fancy. From behind the 
j roof 

! Rose the slim ash and massy sycamore. 
Blending their diveise foliage uuth the 
j green 

' Of ivy, flourishing and thick, that clasped 
I The huge round chimnej's, harbour of 
delight 481 

For wren and redbreast,—where they sit 
and sing 

Their slender ditties when the trees are 
bare. 

Nor must I leave untouched (the picture 
else 

Were incomplete) a relique of old times 
Happily spared, a little Gothic niche 
Of nicest workmanship; that once had 
held 

The sculptured image of some patron- 
saint. 

Or of the bless^ Virgin, looking down 
On all who entered those religious doors. 


Like image of solemnity, conjoined 
With feminine allurement soft and fair. 
The mansion’s self displas'ed;—a reverend 
pile 461 

With bold projections and recesses deep; 
Shadowy, yet gay and lightsome as it 
stood 

Fronting the noontide sun. We paused 
to admire 

The pillared porch, elaborately embossed; 
The low mde windows with their mul- 
lions old; 466 

The comice, richly fretted, of grey stone; 
And that smooth sloi>e from which the 
dwelling rose. 

By beds and banks Arcadian of gay 
flowers 

And flowering shrubs, protected and 
adorned: 470 

Profusion bright! and every flower as¬ 
suming 


But lo! where from the rocky garden- 
mount 49 * 

C^o^vned by its antique summer-house— 
descends, 

Light as the silver fawn, a radiant Girl; 
For she hath recognised her honoured 
friend. 

The Wanderer ever welcome ! A prompt 
kiss 495 

The gladsome child bestows at his re¬ 
quest ; 

And, up the flowery la^^'n as we advance. 
Hangs on the old Man with a happy 
look. 

And with a pretty restless hand of love. 
—We enter—by the Lady of the place 
Cordially greeted. Graceful was her port: 
A lofty stature undepressed by time. 
Whose visitation had not wholly spared 
The finer lineaments of form and face ; 

To that complexion brought which pru¬ 
dence trusts in 5®5 
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And wisdom loves.—But when a stately 
ship 

Sails in smooth weatlier by tlie placid 
coast 

On liQineward voyage,—what if wind and 
wave, 

And hardship undergone in various 
climes. 

Have causetl her to abate the virgin 

pride, 5 *^ 

And that full trim of inexiwrienced hoi>e 
With which she left her haven—not for 
this, 

Slnadd tlie sun strike her, and the im¬ 
partial bree/o 

Play on lier streamers, fails she to as¬ 
sume 

Brikditness and touching Ix'auty of her 
own, 5*5 

'I'hat charm all eyes. So bright, so fair, 
ap|H‘ared 

Tins goodly Matron, shining in the 
lieams 

Of unexpected pleiusure.- Sexm the Ixiard 
Was sjiread, and we partook a plain re¬ 
past. 5*9 

Here,resting in cool shelter,we beguiled 
'I'he mid-day hours with desultory talk ; 
I’lom trivial tliemes to general argument 
I'assing, as accident or fancy led. 

Or courtesy jirescribed. While ciuestion 

rose 5 ^ 

And answer flowed, the fetters of re^rve 
1 >ropping from every mind, the Solitary 
Uesumed tlie manners of his happier 
days: 

.And in the various conversation boro 
A willing, nay, at tinier a forward part; 
Vet witli the grace of one who in the 
world 53 ® 

Had learned the art of pleasing, and had 
now 

(leeasion given him to display his skill, 
Hpon the steadfast 'vantage-ground of 
truth. 

I le gazed, with admiration unsuppressed. 
Upon tho landscape of tho sun-bright 
vale, 535 

Seen, fix)m tho shady room in which we 
sate, 


In softened perspective; and more than A 

once I' 

Praised the consummate harmony serene 
Of gravity and eleganc“e, diffused 1 

Around the mansion and its whole do¬ 
main ; 54 ® 

' Not, doubtless, witliout help of female 

ta.ste . ' 

And female eare.~“A blessed lot is 

^ yours!"’ 

I The wonls escaped his lip, with a tender 
sigh 

Breathed over them: but suddenly thedoor 
Flew oix'ii, and a pair of lusty Boys 545 
Appeaunl, confusion c)iec‘king their de¬ 
light. 

Not hrothei-s they in feature or attire, 

But fond cominuiions, so 1 guessed, in 
field, 

And by tlie river's margin—whence they 
come, 549 

Keen anglei's with unusual spoil elated. 

One l>ears a willow-pannier on his back, 

Tlie lH»y of plainer gnrK whose blush 
survives 

More deeply tinged. Twin might the 
other 1X' 

To that fair girl who from the garden- 
mount 

Bounded : —triumphant entry this for 

him! 555 

Betwt*en his hands he holds a smooth 

blue stone. 

On wliose capacious surface see outspread 
Large store of gleaming crimson-spotted 
trouts; 

Ranged side by side, and lessening by 
degret's 

Up to the dwarf that tops the pinnacle. 
Ujxin tho board he lays the sky-blue 

stone 5 ^* 

With its rich freight; their numbt^r he 

proclaims; 

Tells from what pool tho noblest had 
been dnvgged; 

I And where the very monarch of the 
brook, 

After long struggle, had escaped at 
Stealing alternately at them and us 5® 
(As doth his comrade too) a look of pnde. 
And, verily, tho silent creatures made 
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A splendid sight, together thus exposed ; 

Bead—but not sullied or deformed by 
death, 570 

That seemed to pity what he could not 
spare. 

But O, the animation in the mien 

Of those two boys ! yea in the very words 

With which the young narrator was in¬ 
spired, 

When, as our questions led, he told at 

large 575 

Of that day’s prowess! Him might I 
compare. 

His looks, tones, gestures, eager elo¬ 
quence, 

To a bold brook that splits for better 
speed. 

And at the self-same moment, works its 
way 

Through many channels, ever and anon 

Parted and re-united; his compeer 581 

To the still lake, whose stillness is to 
sight 

As beautiful—as grateful to the mind. 

—But to what object shall the lovely 
Girl 

Be likened? She whose countenance and 
air 585 


Unite the graceful qualities of both. 

Even as she shares the pride and joy of 
both. 

My grey-haired Friend was moved; his 
vivid eye 

Glistened ^vdth tenderness; his mind, I 
knew, 

Was full; and had, I doubted not, re¬ 
turned, 590 

Upon this impulse, to the theme—ere- 
while 

Abruptly broken off. The ruddy boys 

Withdrew, on summons to their well- 
earned meal; 

And He—to whom all tongues resigned 
their rights 

With willingness, to whom the general 
ear 59 S 

Listened with readier patience than to 
strain 

Of music, lute or harp, a long delight 

That ceased not wlien his voice had 
ceased—as One 

Who from truth’s central point serenely 
views 

The compass of his argument—began 600 

Mildly, and with a clear and steadj* 
tone. 
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DISCOURSE OF THE WANDERER, AND AN EVENING VISIT 

TO THE LAKE. 


ARGUMENT. 

Wanderer t^crU that an active principle pervades the Universe, Its noblest seat the human 
soul.—lluw lively this principle Is In C'hlldhoo<L—Hence the ilellght in old Age of looking back 
vjpon Chlldhoo*!.—The dignity, powers, arul privileges of Age asserted.—These not to l>e looked 
for gencnilly but umlcr a just guverninent—Right of a human CYcature to be exempt from being 
considered as a mere Instrinnent.—The condition of muUitudes deploretl.—Former conversation 
recurred to, and the Wanderer'.s opinions set In a clearer light.—’lYuth placcxl within reach of the 
}iiiniblcst.—E»|uality.—Happy state of the two Boys again advcrtc<l to.—Earnest wish oxprcssetl 
fur a System of National Eduentiuu cstal>llslied universally by Governinont.—Glorious clTects of 
this foretold.—Walk to tlio Lake.—<}niml spccUielc from the side of a hlU.—Address of Priest to 
the Supreme Belng—lii the course ot wiiich lie contrasts with ancient i^arbaiisiu the present 
nppc^irance of tlic scene before bliu.—The change ascribcil to Christianity.—Apostrophe to his 
Hock, living and ilcad.—GratUudo to the .-Vlmlghty.—Return over the Lake.—Parting with the 


Solitary.—Under what elreumstunees. 

“To every Form of beinK is asaignt'd,” 
TluiH ealinly .Hpakt* tlie venerable Sage, 
“An nctire Prineiplehowe'er removed 
From sense and oiworvation, it subsists 
In all tilings in all natures; in the stars 5 
Of azure lieaven, tiie unenduring clouds 
In Mower and tree, in every ]K*bblj* stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationary 
rocks, 

The moving watei-s, and the invisible air. 
Whate’er e.xists hath' i)r(>ix.'rtios that 
spread lo 

Beyond itself, eommunieating good, 

A simple blessing, or with evil mi.xed ; 
Spirit that knows no insulated spot. 

No chasm, no solitude ; from link to link 
It eirculatOvS, the Sotil of all the worlds. 15 
Tliis is the freedom of the \miverse; 
l^nfolded still tiio more, more visible. 

The more we know; and yet is revon*nced 
least, 

And least respected in the human Mind, 
Its most ajiparent home. The food of 
hoiK? 20 

Is meditated action; robln'd of this 
Her sole support, she languishes and dies. 
Wo peri.sh also; for we live by hope 


Vnd by desire; we see by the glad light 
Vnd breathe the sweet air of futurity; 25 
Vnd so we live, or else we have no life. 
To-morrow — nay perchance this very 
hour 

(For every moment hath its own to¬ 
morrow !) 

Those blooming Boys, whose hearts are 
almost sil k 

With present triumph, will bo sure to 
find 30 

A field liefore them fri'shemxl with the 
dew 

Of other e.xjx'otationsin which course 
Their happy year spins round. The youth 
obeys 

A like glad impulse; and so moves the 
man 

'Mid all his apprehensions, cares, and 
fears,— 35 

i Or so he ought to move. Ah ! why in ago 
Do we revert so fondly to the walks 
Of ehildhiKxl—but that there the Soul 
discerns 

, The dear memorial footsteps unimpaired 
Of her own native vigour; thence can 
hear 40 
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Reverberations; and a choral son^, 
Commingling with the incense that as¬ 
cends, 

Undaunted, toward the imperishable hea¬ 
vens. 

From her owm lonely altar? 

Do not think 

That good and wise ever will be allowed, 
Though strength decay, to breathe in such 
estate ^ 46 

As shall divide them wholly from the stir 
Of hopeful nature. Rightly it is said 
Tiiat Man descends into the Vale of 
years; 

Yet have I thought that we might also 
speak, 50 

And not presumptuously, I trust, of Age, 
As of a final Eminence ; though bare 
In aspect and forbidding, yet a point 
On which ’tis not impossible to sit 
In awful sovereignty; a place of i>ower, 55 
A throne, that may be likened unto his. 
Who, in some placid day of summer, looks 
Down from a mountain-top,—say one of 
those 

High peaks, that bound the vale where 
now we are. 59 

Faint, and diminished to the gazing eye, 
Forest and field, and hill and dale appear, 
With all the shapes over their surface 
spread: 

But, while the gross and visible frame of 
things 

Relinquishes its hold upon the sense. 

Yea almost on the Mind herself, and 
seems 65 

All unsubstantialized,—howloud the voice 
Of waters, with invigorated peal 
From the full river in the vale below. 
Ascending ! For on that superior height 
Who sits, is disencumbered from the press 
Of near obstructions, and is privileged 71 
To breathe in solitude, above the host 
Of ever-humming insects, ’mid thin air 
That suits not them. The murmur of the 
leaves 

Many and idle, visits not his ear: 75 

This he is freed from, and from thousand 
notes 

(Not less unceasing, not less vain than 
these,) 


By which the finer passages of sense 
Are occupied; and the Soul, that would 
incline 

To listen, is prevented or deterred. 80 

And may it not be hoped, that, placed 
by age 

In like removal, tranquil though severe, 
We are not so removed for utter loss; 

But for some favour, suited to our need ? 
What more than that the severing should 
confer 85 

Fresh power to commune witli the in¬ 
visible world. 

And hear the mighty stream of tendency 
Uttering, for elevation of our thought, 

A clear sonorous voice, inaudible 
To the vast multitude ; whose doom it is 
To run the giddy round of vain delight, 91 
Or fret and labour on the Plain below. 

“But, if to such sublime ascent the 
hopes 

Of Man may rise, as to a welcome close 
And termination of his mortal course; 95 
Them only can such hope inspire whose 
minds 

Have not been starved by absolute ne¬ 
glect ; 

Nor bodies crushed by unremitting toil; 

To whom kind Nature, therefore, may 
afford 

Proof of the sacred love she bears for all; 
Whose birthright Reason, therefore, ma5* 
ensure. loi 

For me, consulting what I feel \vithin 
In times when most existence Avith herself 
Is satisfied, I cannot but believe. 

That, far as kindly Nature hath free 
scope 10:; 

And Reason’s sway predominates; even 
so far. 

Country, society, and time itself. 

That saps the indiridual’s bodily frame. 
And lays the generations low in dust, 

Do, by the almighty Ruler’s grace, par¬ 
take 110 

Of one maternal spirit, bringing forth 
And cherishing with ever-constant love. 
That tires not, nor betrays. Our life is 
turned 
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Out of her course, wlierever man is made 
An offering, or a sacrifice, a tool 115 
Or inii)lement, a passive thing employed 
As a bnite mean, without acknowledg¬ 
ment 

Of coininon right or intei*est in the end; 

1 ^s«h 1 <»r abused, as w'lfislmess may prompt. 
Say, what can follow for a rational soul 
I’ei s’erted tlius, but weakness in all good. 
And strength in evil? Hence an after-call 
For eluist isement, and custo<iy, and bonds, 
Aiul ofttimes Death, avenger of the i)ast.. 
And the sole guardian in whose hands wc 
dare 125 

Entrust tlie futun*.—Not for these sad 
issues 

Was Man creatcnl; but to ol)ey the law 
Of life, and hojH*, and action. And 'tis 
known 

That when we stand ui>on o\jr native soil, 
irnelbowed by such objects a.s opj)ress 130 
Our active powers, those ix)wers them¬ 
selves l)ecomo 

Strong to subvert our noxious (pialities: 
TIhw swe(‘p disteiniKT from the l)usy day, 
And make the chalice of the big round 
yt'jir 

Run o'er with gladness; wlience the Be¬ 
ing moves 135 

Jii beauty through the world; and all 
who SCO 

Bless him, ivjoicing in his neighbour¬ 
hood.” 

“Then,”saidtheSolitar5’,‘‘by what force 
Of language shall a filing heart express 
Her sorrow for that mtiUitudo in whom 
Wo look for health from seeds that have 
been sown T41 

In sickness, and for increase in a power 
That works but by extinction? On them¬ 
selves 

'J’liey cannot lean, nor turn to their own 
hearts 

To know what they must do; their wis¬ 
dom is 145 

To h>ok into the eyes of others, thenco 
To l>e instructed what they must avoid: 
Or rather, let us say, Imw least observed, 
How with most quiet and most silent 
death. 


With the least taint and injury to the 
air 150 

The oppressor breathes, their human form 
divine. 

And their immortal soul, may waste 
away.” 

The Sage rejoined, “I thank you—you 
have spared ^ 

My voice the utterance of a keen regret, 

A wide compassion which with you I 
share. 155 

When, heretofore, I placed iK'fore your 
sight 

A Little-one, subjected to the arts 
Of modem ingenuity, and made 
The senseless meml>er of a vast machine. 
Serving ns doth a sjundlo or a wheel: 160 
Think not, thab pitying him, I could 
forget 

The rustic Boy, who walks the fields, 
untaught; 

Tlie slave of ignorance, and oft of want, 
And miserable hunger. Much, tw m\ich. 
Of this \inhappy lot, in early youth 165 
Wo lx»th have untnessed, lot which I 
myself 

Shared, though in mild and merciful 
degree: 

Yet w’as the mind to hinderances exi>osed, 
Tl)ro\igh which I struggltnl, not without 
distress 

And sometimes injury, like a lamb en¬ 
thralled 170 

’Mid thorns and brambles; or a bird that 
I breaks 

Thro\igh a strong net, and mounts \nx)n 
the wind, 

Though with her plumes imixiiml. If 
they, whose souls 

Should open while they range the richer 
fields 174 

Of merry England, are obstructed less 
l^y indigence, their ignorance is not less 
Nor less to bo deplored. For who can 
doubt 

That tens of thousands at this day exist 
Such as the boy you painted, lineal 
heirs 

Of those who once were vassals of her 
' soil, 180 
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Following its fortunes like the beasts or 
trees 


Into all hearts. Throughout the world of 
sense, 


Wliieh it sustained. But no one takes Even as an object is sublime or fair, 215 
delight ' I That object is laid open to the view 

In this oppi«ession ; none are proud of it; V/ithout reserve or veil; and as a power 
It beai-s no sounding name, nor ever bore; Is salutary, or an influence sweet. 


A standing grievance, an indigenous \nce Are each and all enabled to perceive 


Of every country under heaven. My 
thoughts 186 

Were turned to evils that are new and 
cho.sen, 

A bondage lurking under shajje of good,— 
Arts, in themselves beneficent and kind, 


That power, that influence, by impartial 
law. 220 

Gifts nobler are vouclisafed alike to all; 
Reason, and, with tiiat reason, .smiles and 
tears; 

Imagination, freedom in the will; 


But all too fondlj' followed and too far;— Conscience to guide and check ; and death 


To victims, which the merciful can see to be 

!Nor tliink that thej' are victims—tunied Foretasted, immortality conceived 225 
to wrongs. By all,-a blissful iinmortality, 

Bj women, who have children of their To them W’hose holiness on earth .shall 

make 

Beheld without compassion, yea, with The Spirit capable of heaven, assured. 

praise ! Strange, then, nor less than nionstroiis, 

I spake of mischief by the wise diflfused miglrt be deemed 

With gladness, thinking that the more it The failure, if the Almighty, to this 
spreads 196 point 230 

The healthier, the securer, we become; Liberal and undistinguishing, should hide 
Delusion which a moment may destroy ! The excellence of moral qualities 
Lastly I mourned for those W’hom I had From common understanding; leaving 
seen truth 


225 


seen 


CoiTupted and cast dowui, on favoured And virtue, difficult, abstruse, and dark ; 

ground, 200 Hard to be won, and only by a few; 235 

Where circumstance and nature liad com- Strange, should He deal herein wdth nice 


bined 

To shelter innocence, and cherish love; 


respects. 

And frustrate all the rest! Believe it not: 


Who, but for this intrusion, w'ould have The primal duties shine aloft—like stars; 


lived. 

Possessed of health, and strength, and 
peace of mind; 

Thus would liave lived, or never have 
been born. 205 

“ Alas! what differs more than man 
from man! 

And whence that difference? Whence but 
from himself ? 

For see the universal Race endowed 

With the same upright form ! The sun is 
fixed, 209 

And the infinite magnificence of heaven 

Fixed, within reach of every h»iman eye; 

The sleepless ocean murmurs for all ears ; 

The vernal field infuses fresh delight 


The charities that soothe, and heal, and 
bless. 

Are scattered at the feet of Man—like 
flowers. 240 

The generous inclination, the just rule. 

Kind ^vishes, and good actions, and pure 
thoughts— 

No mystery is here ! Here is no boon 

For high—yet not for low; for proudly 
graced— 

Yet not for meek of heart. The smoke 
ascends 245 

To heaven as lightly from the cottage- 
hearth 

As from the h.aughtiest palace. He, whose 
soM 

Ponders this true equality, may w’alk 
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The fields of earth with gratitude and 
hoj>e; 

Yet, in that meditation, will he find 250 
Motive to sadder grief, as wo have found ; 
liamenting ancient virtues overthrown. 

And for the injustice grieving, that hath 
made 

So wide a difference between man and 
man. 

“Then let us rather fix our gladdened 
tlioughts 255 

X^pon the brighter scene. How blest that 
pair 

Of blooming Boys (whom we l>eheld even 
now) 

IMest in their several and their common 
lot! 

A few short hours of each returning day 
Tl»e thriving prisoners of their Ullage- 
school: 260 

And thence let loose, to seek tlieir pleasant 
homes 

Or range the grassy lawn in vacancy ; 

To breathe and to be happy, run and 
shout 

Itile,—b\it no delay, no harm, no loss; 

For every genial i)ower of heaven and 
earth, 265 

Through all the seasons of the changeful 
year, 

Ol»se<iuiously doth take \iix)n herself 
To lal)Our for them; bringing each in turn 
The tribute of enjoyment, knowledge, 
health, 

Beautj’, or strengtli! Such privilege is 
theirs, 270 

Granted alike in the o\itset of their 
cotirse 

To lK)th ; and, if that partnership must 
cease, 

I grieve not,” to the Pastor hero he 
turned, 

" Much as I glory in that child of yours, 
Repine not for his cottage-comrade, 
whom 275 

Belike no liigher destiny awaits 
Tlian the old hereditary wish fulfilled ; 
The wish for liberty to live—content 
XVith wliat Heaven giants, and die—in 
peace of mind. 


Within the bosom of his native vale. 280 
At least, whatever fate the noon of life 
Reserves for either, sure it is that both 
Have l>een permitted to enjoy the daa*n; 
Whether regarded as a jocund time. 

That in itself may terminate, or lead 285 
In course of nature to a sober eve. 

Both have been fairly dealt with; looking 
back 

They wiW allow that justice has in them 
Been shown, alike to body and to mind.” 

He paused, as if revolving in hiS soul 
Some weighty matter; then, with fervent 
voice 29* 

And an imi>.assioned majesty, exclaimed— 

“0 for the coming of that glorious 
time 

When, prizing knowledge as her noblest 
wealth 294 

And best protection, this imperial Realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to teach 
Them who arc bom to serve her and 
ol>ey; 

Binding herself by statute to secure' 

For all the children whom her soil 
maintains 300 

The rudiments of letters, and infomi 
The mind wnth moral and religious tnith. 
Both understood and practised,—so that 
none. 

However destitute, be left to droop 
By timely culture unsustained; or nin 305 
Into a wild disorder; or be forced 
To drudge through a weary life without 
the help 

Of intellectual implements and tools; 

A savage horde among the civilised, 

A serWle band among the lordly free! 310 
Tliia sacred right, tlie lisping babe pro¬ 
claims 

To bo inherent in him, by Heaven's will, 
For the protection of his innocence; 

And the rude boy—who, having overpast 
The sinless age, by conscience is en* 
rolled, 3*5 

Yet mutinously knits his angry brow, 
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And lifts his wilful hand on mischief bent, 
Or turns the godlike faculty of speech 
To impious use^by process indirect 
Declares his due, while he makes known 
his need. 320 

—This sacred right is fruitlessly an¬ 
nounced. 

This universal plea in vain addressed. 

To eyes and ears of parents who them¬ 
selves 

Did, in the time of their necessity. 

Urge it in vain; and, therefore, like a 
prayer 325 

That from the humblest floor ascends to 
heaven, 

It mounts to reach the State’s parental 
ear; 

Who, if indeed she own a mother’s heart, 
And be not most unfeelingly devoid 
Of gratitude to Providence, ^^*ill grant 330 
The unquestionable good—which, Eng¬ 
land, safe 

From interference of external force, 

May grant at leisure; mthout risk in¬ 
curred 

That what in wisdom for herself she doth, 
Others shall e’er be able to undo. 335 


—The discipline of slavery is unknown 
Among us,—hence the more do we re¬ 
quire 

The discipline of virtue ; order else 
Cannot subsist, nor confidence, nor peace. 
Thus, duties rising out of good possest 355 
And prudent caution needful to avert 
Impending evdl, equally require 
That the whole people should be tauglit 
and trained. 

So shall licentiousness and black resolve 
Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 360 
Their place; and genuine piety descend. 
Like an inheritance, from age to age. 

“With such foundations laid, avaunt 
the fear 

Of numbers crowded on their native soil. 
To the prevention of all healthful 
growth 365 

Through mutual injury ! Rather in the 
law 

Of increase and the raand«ate from above 
Rejoice!—and ye have special cause for 
joy. 

—For, as the element of air affords 
An easy passage to the industrious 


“Look ! and behold, from Calpe’s sun¬ 
burnt cliffs 

To the fiat margin of the Baltic sea, 

Long-reverenced titles cast away as weeds; 

Laws overturned ; and territory split. 

Like fields of ice rent by the polar 
wind, 340 ! 

And forced to join in less obnoxious 
shapes 

Which, ere they gain consistence, by a 
grust 

Of the same breath are shattered and 
destroyed. 

Meantime the sovereignty of these fair 
Isles 

Remains entire and indivisible: 345 

And, if that ignorance were removed, 
which breeds 

Within the compass of their several shores 

Dark discontent, or loud commotion, each 

Might still preserve the beautiful repose 

Of heavenly bodies shining in their 
spheres. 350 


bees 370 

Fraught with their burthens; and a way 
as smooth 

For those ordained to take their sounding 
flight 

From the thronged hive, and settle where 
they list 

In fresh abodes—their labour to renew; 

So the udde waters, open to the power, 375 

The ^viU, the instincts, and appointed 
needs 

Of Britain, do invite her to cast off 

Her swarms, and in succession send them 
forth; 

Bound to establish new communities 

On every shore whose aspect favours 
hope 

Or bold adventure; promising to skill 

And perseverance their deserved reward. 

“Yes,” he continued, kindling as he 
spake, 

“Change wide, and deep, and silently 
performed. 
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This Land shall witness ; and as days roll 

on, 3^5 

Kartli's \jniversal frame shall feel the 
effect; 

Kven till the smallest habitable rock, 
Ileaten by lonely billows, hear the sonjfs 
Of luimaidsed society ; and bloom 
With civil arts that shall breathe forth 
tlieir frasrrance, 390 

A ;'ratef\il tribute to all-rnling Heaven, 
h'rom c\ilt\ire, iinexclusively liestowed 
On Albion's noble Uace in freedom bom, 
L>:|)ec‘t these mighty issues: from the 
pains 394 

And faithful care of unambitious schools 
Instructing simple ciiildliood’s ready ear: 
Tlnmce l(X)k for tliese magnificent results! 
—Vast the circumferenco of hope—and yc 
Are at its centre, British Lawgivers; 

Ah ! sleep not there in shame ! Shall Wis¬ 
dom’s voice 400 

From out tiie l)osom of these troubled 
times 

KeiK'at the dictates of her calmer mind, 
Ajid shall the venerable halls ye till 
Refuse to echo the suldiine decree? 

Trust not to partial care a general gO(Kl; 
'I'ransfer not to futurity a work 406 

(U urgent need.—Your Country must 
complete 

Her glorious destiny. Begin even now. 
Now, wh(‘n oppression, like the Egyptian 
plague 

Of (larkne.s.s stretched o’er g\ulty Euroi>e, 
makes 410 

The brightness more conspicuous that in¬ 
vests 

Tlie happy Island where ye think and 
act; 

Now, when destniction is a prime pur- 
s\ut. 

Show to the wretched nations for what 

end 414 

The lowers of civil i)olity were given.” 

.Vhniptly here, but with a graceful air. 
The Sago broke off. No sooner had ho 
ceased 

Than, looking forth, the gentle Lady said, 
“Behold the shades of afternoon have 
fallen 


Upon tiiis flowery slope; and see—be¬ 
yond— 420 

The silvery lake is streaked with placid 
blue; 

As if preparing for the peace of evening. 
How temptingly the landscape shines! 
The air 

Breathes invitation; easy is the walk 
To the lake's margin, where a l)oat lies 
nKx>red 425 

Tender a sheltering tree.”—Upon this hint 
We rose together: all were pleased; but 
most 

The lK‘auteou 8 girl, whoso cheek was 
fl\ishe<l with joy. 

Light as a sunbeam glides along the hills 
She vanished—eager to impart the scheme 
To her loved brother and his shy com¬ 
peer. 43 * 

—Now was there bustle in the Vicar’s 
house 

And earnest preparation.—Forth we went. 
And down the vale along the streamlet’s 
edge 

Pursued our way, a broken company, 435 
Mute or conversing, single or in p.airs. 
Thus liaving reached a bridge, that over¬ 
arched 

The hasty rivulet where it lay l>ocalmed 
In a deep pool, by happy chance we saw 
A twofold image ; on a grassy bank 440 
A snow-white ram, and in the crystal 
flood 

Another and the same! Mtvst beautiful. 
On the green turf, with his imperial front 
Shaggy and bold, and wreath^ horns su- 
l>erl\ 

The bw^athing ert'ature stood; as beauti¬ 
ful. 445 

Beneath him, showed his shadowy couiv 
terjMirt. 

Each ha<l his glowing mountains, each 
his sky, 

And each seemed centre of his own fair 
world: 

Antipo<les unconscious of each other, 

Vet, in imrtition, with their several 
spherOvS 45*^ 

Blendetl in perfect stillness, to our sight! 

“ Ah ! what a pity were it to disperse 
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Or to disturb, so fair a spectacle, 

Aud yet a breath can do it! ” 

These few words 
The Lady whispered, while we stood and 
gazed 455 

Gatliered together, all in still delight, 

Not without awe. Thence passing on, 
slie said 

In like low voice to my particular ear, 

“I love to hear that eloquent old Man 
Pour forth his meditations, and descant 
On human life from infancy to age. 461 
How pure his spirit! in what vivid hues 
His mind gives back the various forms 
of things. 

Caught in their fairest, happiest, atti¬ 
tude ! 

While he is speaking, I have i^ower to 

S66 465 

Even as he sees; but when his voice hath 
ceased, 

Then, with a sigh, sometimes I feel, as 
now, 

That combinations so serene and bright 
Cannot be lasting in a world like ours, 
Whose highest beauty, beautiful as it 
iSt 470 

Like that reflected in yon quiet pool. 
Seems but a fleeting sunbeam’s gift, whose 
peace 

The sufferance only of a breath of air! ” 

\ 

More had she said—but sportive shouts 
were heard 

Sent from the jocund hearts of those two 
Boys, 475 

^Vho, bearing each a basket on his arm, 
Down the green field came tripping after 
us. 

With caution we embarked ; and now the 
pair 

For prouder service were addrest; but 
each,. 

Wishful to leave an opening for my 
choice, 480 

Dropped the light oar his eager hand had 
seized. 

Thanks griven for that becoming courtesy, 
Their place I took—and for a grateful 
office 

Pi'egnant with recollections of the time 


When, on thy bosom, spacious Winder- 
mere ! 485 

A Youth, I practised this delightful art; 
Tossed on the waves alone, or ’mid a 
crew 

Of joyous comrades. Soon as the reedy 
marge 

Was cleared, I dipped, with arms ac¬ 
cordant, oars 

Free from obstruction; and the boat ad¬ 
vanced 490 

Through crystal water, smoothly as a 
hawk. 

That, disentangled from the shady boughs 
Of some thick wood, her place of covert, 
cleaves 

With correspondent wings the abyss of 
air. 

—“Observe,” the Vicar said, "yon rockj' 
isle 495 

With birch-trees fringed; my hand shall 
guide the helm. 

While thitherward we shape our course; 
or while 

We seek that other, on the western shore; 
Where the bare columns of those lofty 
fir^ 

Supporting gracefully a massy dome .t;oo 
Of sombre foliage, seem to imitate 
A Grecian temple rising from the Deep.” 

“Turn where we may,” said I, “we 
cannot err 

In this delicious region.”—Cultured slopes, 
Wild tracts of forest-ground, and scat¬ 
tered groves, 505 

And mountains bare, or clothed with 
ancient woods, 

Surrounded us; and, as we held our way 
Along the level of the glassy flood, 

They ceased not to surround us; change 
of place. 

From kindred features diversely com¬ 
bined, Sio 

Producing change of beauty ever new. 

—Ah! that such beauty, varying in the 
light 

Of living nature, cannot be portrayed 
By words, nor by the pencil’s silent skill; 
But is the property of him alone 515 

Who hath beheld it, noted it with care. 
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And in hia mind recorded it with love ! 
Suffice it, therefore, if the rural Muse 
Vouchsafe sweet influence, while her 
Poet speaks 

Of trivial occupations well devised, 520 
And unsought pleasures springing up by 
chance; 

As if some friendly Genius had ordained 
That, as the day thus far had been 
enriched 

By acquisition of sincere delight, 

Tlie same should be continued to its 
close. 525 

One spirit animating old and j'oung, 

A gipsy-fire we kindled on the shore 
Of the fair Isle with birch-trees fringed— 
and there. 

Merrily seated in a ring, partook 
A choice reiiast—served by our young 
companions 530 

With rival earnestness and kindred glet*. 
liannched from our hands the smooth 
stone skimmed the lake; 

With shouts we raised the echoes;— 
stiller sounds 

Tlio lovely Girl supplii'd—a simple song. 
Whose low tones reache<l not to the 
distant roc*ks 5J5 

To l>e repeated thence, but gently sank 
Into our hearts; and charmed the peace¬ 
ful flood. 

Ua))aciously we gathered flowery spoils 
From land and water; lilies of each hue— 
Gohlen and white, that float ujicn the 
waves, 54 *^ 

Ami court the wind; and leaves of that 
shy plant, 

(Her flowers were shed) tlio lily of the 
vale. 

That loves the ground, and from the sun 
withholds 

Her i>en8ive beauty ; from the breeze her 
sweets. 

Such pro<Uict, and such pastime, did 

the iilace 545 

And season yield; but, as wo re- 
embarke<l, 

Ivoaving, in quest of other scenes, the 
shore 


Of that wild spot, the Solitary said 
In a low voice, yet careless who might 
hear, 

“The fire, that bume<i so brightly to our 

wsh, 55 ® 

Where is it now’—Deserted on the 

beach— 

Dying, or dead! Nor shall the fanning 
breeze 

Revive its ashes. What care we for this, 
Whose ends are gained ? Behold an 
emblem here 

Of one day's pleasure, and all mortal 
joys I 555 

And. in this unpremeditated slight 
Of that which is no longer neetled, see ^ 
The common course of human gratitude! 

This plaintive note disturbed not the 
repose 

Of the still evening. Right across the lake 
Oxir pinnace moves; then, coasting creek 

and hay, 5 ^* 

Glades wo behold, and into thickets peep, 
Where couch tho spt>tted deer; or raisefl 

our eyes 

To shaggy steeps on which the careless 
goat 

Browsed by the side of dashing water¬ 
falls ; 5^5 

And thus the bark, meandering with the 

shore. 

Pursued her voyage, till a natural pier 
Of jutting rock invite<l us to land. 

Alert to follow as tho Pastor led. 

Wo clomb a green hill’s side; and, as we 

clomK 57® 

Tho Valloy, opening out her bosom, gave 

Fair prospect, intercepted less and less. 
O'er tho flat meadows and indented coast 
Of the smooth lake, in compass seen 
far off, 

And yet conspicuous, stood tho old 
Church-tower, 575 

In majesty presiding over fields 
And habitations seemingly preserved 
From all intrusion of tho restless world 
By rocks impassable and mountains hxxg^- 

Soft heath this elevated spot suppli^* 
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And choice of moss*clad stones, whereon 
we couched 581 

Or sate reclined; admiring quietly 
The general aspect of the scene ; but each 
Not seldom over anxious to make known 
His own discoveries; or to favourite 
points 585 

Directing notice, merely from a >\dsh 
To impart a joy, imperfect while un¬ 
shared. ■ 

That rapturous moment never shall I 
forget 

When these particular interests were 
effaced 

From every mind!—Already had the 
sun, 590 

Sinking with less than ordinary state, 
Attained his western bound ; but rays of 
light— 

Now suddenly diverging from the orb 
Retired behind the mountain-tops or 
veiled 

By the dense air—shot upwards to the 
crown 595 

Of the blue firmament—aloft, and ^vide; 
And multitudes of little floating clouds, 
Through their ethereal texture pierced— 


Through earth, sky, water, and all visible 
space, 

The Priest in holy transport thus ex¬ 
claimed : 

“Eternal Spirit! universal God ! 

Power inaccessible to human thought, 
Save by degrees and steps which thou 
hast deigned 616 

To furnish ; for this effluence of thyself, 
To the infirmity of moi-tal sense 
Vouchsafed ; this local transitory t5'pe 
Of thy paternal splendours, and the 
l>omp 620 

Of those who fill thy courts in highest 
heaven, 

The radiant Cherubim ;—accept the 
thanks 

Which we, thy humble Creatures, here 
convened. 

Presume to offer; we, who—from the 
breast 624 

Of the frail earth, j^ermitted to behold 
The faint reflections only of thy face— 

Are yet exalted, and in soul adore ! 

Such as they are who in thy presence 
stand 


ere we, 

Who saw, of change were conscious—bad 
become 

Vivid as fire; clouds 8ei)arately poised,— 

Innumerable multitude of forms 

Scattered through half the circle of the 
sky; 

And giving back, and shedding each on 
each, 

With prodigal communion, the bright 
hues 

Which from the unapparent fount of 
glory 605 

They had imbibed, and ceased not to 
receive. 

That which the heavens displayed, the 
liquid deep 

Repeated; but with unity sublime 1 

While from the grassy mountain’s open 
side 

We gazed, in silence hushed, with eyes 
intent 610 

On the refulgent spectacle, diffused 


Unsullied, incorruptible, and drink 
Imperishable majesty streamed forth 630 
i? rom thy empyreal throne, the elect of 
earth 

Shall be—divested at the appointed hour 
Of all dishonour, cleansed from mortal 
stain. 

—Accomplish, then, their number; and 
conclude 

Time’s w’eary course! Or if, by thy decree. 
The consummation that will come by 
stealth 636 

Be yet far distant, let thy Word prevail, 
Oh ! let thy Word prevail, to take aw'ay 
The sting of human nature. Spread the 
law, 

As it is ^vritten in thy holy book, 640 
Throughout all lands: let every nation 
hear 

The high behest, and every heart obey; 
Both for the love of purity, and hope 
Which it affords, to such as do thy will 
And persevere in good, that they shall 
rise, 645 
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To liave a nearer view of thee, in heaven. 
—Father of good ! this i)iayer in lx)untj' 
grant, 

Tn mercy grant it, to tliy wretched sons. 
Then, nor till then, .sliall persecution 
cease, i 

And cruel wai"s expire. Tlie way is 
marked, 650 

Tlie giihle appointed, and tlie ransom 
paid. 

Alas ! tho nations, who of yore received 
Tiiese tidings, and in Christian temples 
meet 

Tho sacred trutli to a-knowledge, linger 
still; 

I’referring bonds and darkness to a state 
Of holy freedom, by redeeming lovo 656 
I’l-olTered to all, while yet on earth 
detained. 

“So fare tho many; and the thoughtful 
few, 

Who in the anguish of their souls l)ewail 
This dire iwrversoness, cannot choose but 
tusk, hdo 

Shall it endure? -Shall enmity and strife, 
Falseluxjd aiul guile, lx? left to sow their 
seed; 

And tlie kind never iKwish? Is the hojie 
Fallacious, or shall righteousness obtain 
A iM-aceable dominion, wide os earth, 665 
And ne'er to fail? Shall that blest day 
arrive 

W'lieii they, whoso elioiee or lot it is to 
dwell 

Tn crowded cities, without fear shall live 
Studious of mutual benefit; and he. 

Whom Morn awakens, among dews and 
flowers 

Of every clime, to till the lonely field, 

He happy in himself ?—Tlie law of faith 
Working through love, such conquest 
shall it gain, 

Such triumph over sin and guilt achieve? 
Almighty Lord, tliy further grace im¬ 
part ! ^75 

And with that help the wonder shall be 

seen . 

Fulfilled, tho hoiie accomplishtHl; and thy | 
praise ' 

lie sung with transport and unceasing joy. i 


he spake, 

On us the venerable Pastor turned 680 
His beaming eye that had been raised to 
Heaven, 

“Once, while the Name, Jehovah, was a 
sound 

Within the circuit of this sea-girt isle 
Unheard, the savage nations bowed the 
head 

To Gods delighting in remorseless deeds; 
Gods which themselves had fasliioned, to 
promote ^*86 

111 i)uriK)ses, and flatter foul desires. 

Then, in the bosom of yon mountain-cove, 
To those inventions of cornipted man 
Mysterious rites were solemnised; and 
there— 690 

Amid impending rocks and gloomy 
woods— 

Of those terrific Idols some received 
Such dismal service, that the loudest voice 
Of the swoln cataracts (which now are 
heard 

Soft murmuring) was too >veak to over¬ 
come, ^5 

Though aided by wild winds, the groans 
and shrieks 

Of human victims, offered up to appease 
Or to propitiate. And, if living eyes 
Had visionary faculties to see 
The thing that hath been as the thing 
that is, 7W 

Aghast we might behold this crystal Mere 
Hedimmed with smoke, in wreaths volu¬ 
minous, 

Flung from the body of devouring fires, 
To Taranis erected on tho heights 
By priestly hands, for sacrifice performed 
Kxultingly. in view of open day 706 

And full assemblage of a barbarous host; 
Or to Amlatea, female Power! who gave 
(For so they fancied) glorious victory. 

_A few rude monuments of mountain- 

stone 710 

Survive; all else is swept away.— How 
bright 

The appearances of things! From such, 
how changed 

Tlie exiiriting worship; and with those 
c-ompared, 
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The woi'shippers how innocent and blest! 
So wide the difference, a \nlling mind 
Might almost think, at this affecting 
hour, 716 

That paradise, the lost abode of man. 

Was raised again : and to a happy few. 

In its original beauty, here restored. 


“Whence but from thee, the true and 
only God, 720 

And from the faith dex’ived through Him 
who bled 

Upon the cross, this marvellous advance 
Of good from evil; as if one extreme 
Were left, the other gained.—O ye, who 
come 724 

To kneel devoutly in yon reverend Pile, 
Called to such office by the peaceful sound 
Of sabbath bells; and ye, who sleep in 
earth. 

All cares forgotten, round its hallowed 
walls! 

For you, in presence of this little band 
Gathered together on the green hill-side, 
Your Pastor is emboldened to prefer 731 
Vocal thanksgivings to the eternal King; 
Whose love, whose counsel, whose com¬ 
mands, have made 

Your very poorest rich in jxeace of thought 
And in good works; and him, who is 
endowed 735 

With scantiest knowledge, master of all 
truth 

A-Vhich the salvation of his soul requires. 
Conscious of that abundant favour show¬ 
ered 

On you, the childi'en of my humble care, 
And this dear land, our country, while on 
earth 

We sojourn, have I lifted up my soul, 

•Toy giving voice to fervent gratitude. 
These barren rocks, your stern inherit¬ 
ance ; 

1 hese fertile fields, that recompense your 
pains; 

The shadowy vale, the sunny mountain- 
top; 745 

Woods waving in the wind their lofty 
heads, 

Or hushed; the roaring waters, and the 
still— 


They see the offering of my lifted hands. 
They hear my lips present their Si critice. 
They know if I be silent, morn or even : 
For, though in whispei-s speaking, the 
full heart 7-1 

Will find a vent; and thought is praise 
to him, 

Audible praise, to tliee, omniscient ^lincl. 
From whom all gifts descend, all bless¬ 
ings tiow! ” 

This vesper-service closed, without de- 

^ 7^5 

From that exalted station to the plain 

Descending, we pursued our homeward 

course. 

In mute composure, o’er the shadowy 
lake, 

Under a faded sky. No trace remained 
Of those celestial splendours; grey the 
vault— 7(io 

Pure, cloudless, ether; and the star of 
eve 

Was wanting; but inferior lights appeared 
Faintly, too faint almost for sight; and 
some 

Above the darkened hills stood boldly 
forth 

In twinkling lustre, ere the boat attained 
Her mooring-place ; where, to the shelter¬ 
ing tree, 766 

Our youthful Voyagers bound fast her 
prow, 

With prompt yet careful hands. This 
done, we paced 

The dewy fields; but ere the Vicar’s door 
Was reached, the Solitary checked his 
steps; 770 

Then, intermingling thanks, on each be¬ 
stowed 

A farewell salutation ; and, the like 
Receiving, took the slender path that 

leads 

To the one cottage in the lonely dell: 

Rut turned not without welcome promise 
made 775 

That he would share the pleasures and 
pursuits 

Of yet another summer’s day, not loth 
To wander with us through the fertile 
vales. 
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AikI o'er the mountain-wastes. “An¬ 
other sun,’* 

Said he, “shall shine upon us, ere we 
part; 7^0 

Anotljer sun, and peradventure more; 

If time, with free consent, be yours to 
irive, 

Ai\d season favours,” 

To enfeebled Power, 

From tliis communion with uninjured 
Minds, 

What renovation had been brou>rht; and 
what 785 

Degree of healing to a wounded spirit. 


Dejected, and habitually disposed 
To seek, in degradation of the Kind, 
Excuse and solace for her own defects; 
How far those erring notions were re¬ 
formed ; 790 

And whether aught, of tendency as good 
And pure, from fvirther inteix‘oui-se en¬ 
sued ; 

This—if delightful hopes, as heretofore, 
Inspire the serious song, and gentle 
Hearts 

Cherish, and lofty Minds approve the 

I)ast— 795 

My future labours may not leave untold. 


NOTES, 


4 ^ 


advancing to its extreme of Mckedness, I luid 
freciueut opportunities of being an eye-witness 
of tms nrocess, and it was while that knowlwicre 
was fVesh m)on iny memory, that the Tragc<iy of 
The Borderers” was composed.—W, ^ 

TO A BUTTERFLY (page"!^). 

'Hie following pseudonyms occur in Words¬ 
worths l>ocn\%:—Emmeline, Emma = J>OToi\\y 
Dora, the poet s sister; Z,at//a = Dora his daugh¬ 
ter {until after her death in 1847); Edward^: 
Johnnie, the household name of his eldest bom 
Each of these poetical substitutes, it will be 
observ^, is the exact metrical or accentual 
equivalent of the baptismal name for which it 



“// thou indeed derive thy light" (/«^cr»><ion 

following title-page). 

Written (earliest draft) some time after 1813 • 

Orst printal (amongst Poems of Sentiment and 
ixejtection) In ed. 1827. Expanded (1836), and 
placed in its present position in Oil. 1845 .—Ed. 

GUILT AXD SORROW (page 23). 

•^irty stanzas (xxit—xxxiv., and xxx\iiL—L) 
of (^ilt and Sorrow were printed in the Lurical 
Ballads of 1798, under the title of The B^emale 
i agrant. This poem of 1798—much altered 
from time to time, and ultimately cut down to 
twenty-five stanzas—appeared In successive odd 

of the Poetical Works from 1815 to 1843. The sUiuds. The identity^orthe^Vseudom^M"/*^^^^^^ 

nrst printed in (Poems Founded on the AffJ^timis ^o!\l\ h^. 

been recently discussed {Athenatum, Sept. 16; 
Ucu 14, 21, 1894). If Louisa was chosen—as the 
above-mentioned names undoubtedly were—on 
the principle of metrical e<iui\alence, then the 
young lady ” so named by the poet cannot have 
Ueii either Dorothy his sister, or JIary his wife. 
It is possible that uy Louisa Wordswortli may 
have intended his wife’s sister, the “wild-hearted 
maid.” Joanna Hutchinson • nor should the 
opening lines of the poem To Joanna —which 
rightly understood, amount to nothing more’ 
than merry banter—be regarded as constituting 
a solid argument against this view. The case of 
Lycoris is irrelevant, and not'd not be discussed 
here,— Ed. 

THE MOTHER'S RETURX (page 81). 

This poem was written by Dorothy Wor<ls- 
worth at Coleorton, on the eve of the return 
of Wordsworth and his wife from London 
where they had spent a month (iirob. April) 
in 1807 .—Ed. 

THE XORMAX BOY (page 91). 

‘‘Among ancient Trees there arc few, I believe, 
at least in France, so worthy of attention as an 
Oak which may be seen in the ‘Pays de Oaux/ 
about a league from Yvetot. close to the church, 
and in the burial-ground of AUonvillc. 

“The height of this Tree docs not answer to 
its girth ; the trunk, from the roots to the sum¬ 
mit, forms a complete cone; and the inside of 
tills cone is hollow throughout the whole of its 
height. 

“Such is the oak of Allonville, In Its state of 
nature. The hand of Man, however, has endea¬ 
voured to impress upon it a character still more 
interesting, by adding a religious feeling to the 
respect which its age naturally inspires. 

“The lower part of its hollow trunk has been 
transformed Into a Chapel of six or seven feet in 
diameter, carefully wainscotted and paved, and 
an open iron gate guards the humble Sanctuarv. 

Gg 


^ „ >y words^vorth from the point 

of view of poetic art, there arc others the object 
uf which seems to be to mo<lcnite the force of 
his indictment of society ” (Dowden).— Ed. 

"And, hovering, round it often did a raven 
fly" (page 25, L 81). 

From a short MS. poem read to me when an 
undergraduate, by my schoolfellow and friend 
Charles Farish, long since deceased. The verses 
were by a brother of his, a man of promising 
genius, who died young.—W. 

THE BORDERERS (page 37). 

This Dramatic Piece, as noticed in its title- 
page, was composed In 1795-6. It lay nearly 
from that time till v>ithin the last two or three 
months unregarded among my papers, without 
l^lng mentioned even to my most intimate 
friends. Having, however, impressions upon my 
mind which made me unwilling to destroy the 
MS,, I determined to undertake the responsibility 
of publishing it during my own life, rather than 
impose upon my successors the task of deciding 
Its fate. Accordingly It has been revised with 
some care; but, as it was at first written, and is 
now published, without any view to Its exhibi¬ 
tion upon the stage, not the slightest alteration 
has been made in the conduct of the story, or 
the composition of the characters; above alL 
hi respect to the two leading Persons of the 
Drama, I felt no inducement to make any 
change. The study of human nature suggests 
this awful truth, that, as in the trials to which 
life subjects us, sin and crime are apt to start 
from their very opposite qualities, so are there 
no limits to the hardening of the heart, and the 
perversion of the understanding to which they 
niay car^ their slaves. During my long resi¬ 
dence In Prance, while the revolution was rapidly 
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“ Lea'Hng to it tlicre is a staircase, which twists 
rouml the htxly of tiic Tree. At cerUviii scasuiis 
of the year <liviiie ser\iee Is i«erforuieti In tliis 
(.•Ijapel. 

“The suinniit has Ikcii l>ruken off many years, 
Imt. tliere is a surface at ti»e toi) of tlie trunk, 
of the (liameler »»f a very large tree, ami from it 
rises a i«ante«l roof, coverotl with slates, In the 
form of a steeple, wlilch Is sunuounteil \\ilh an 
into (V«iss, that rises in a picturestine manner 
from the miildle of the leaves, like an ancient 
HermiUige alKJve the surro\in«lim? Wood. 

“Over tl»e entrance to the Chapel an Inserlp- 
tion appears, which Informs ns it wa.s erecletl by , 
the Ahhe du Detroit. CunUe of Allonville In the 
year 1696; ami over ji «io«ir Is another, ilcillcatlng 
It ‘To (Jur Lady of I’eaee.’” 

rh/c lVi>. 14. Mai/azine.—W. 

TO - ivage 110 ). 

No dmitit n.hlre.'ssed to the Poet's daughter 

Dunv. See The L^mueifi sUinai xvl.—E d. 

TIIK l:^fI(^n^ST MOTIlKIl Ojn( 7 rl 20 ). 

Tills ;Miem wa.s written In the orchard. Town- 
cud, (.Jrii.smere, in tlie .spring of i3o2.—Ei>. 

v/tO the />.l/.ST(y)rtyt* 15 :i. 

This jioem, ainl two others to the sjime flower, 
were written in the year i3o2 ; which is men¬ 
tioned. because In some of the ldea.s though not 
In tlie manner In which those ideas arc con- 
neeto.1. and likewise even in .some of the 
e.\pre,sslon.s, there Is a rc.semblanee to pjuvsages 
in a jK>em (lately published) of Mr. Mont- 
gmiierv'.s entitled “A Field Flower." This being 
.said, .Vlr. Montgt>mery will not think any apology 
tine to him ; 1 cannot, however, help adilresslng 
him In tlie wonls of the Father of English 
Poets: 

“ThiiiiKh it ini* to rehorsin 

Tii;«t >•<> ban in yioir freshe soiigis Mlod, 
FurlK-rith me, ami In-tli uid ill a|«ied, 

Sith thAl yo I ilfH* it U\ Iho htuiour ^ 

Vt Lmvc, anil cko iu ^rrvko vt tho Flour.” 

THE SEVEX SISTEES 161 ). 

The story of Hits poem Is from tho German of 
Frederleiv Brim [jlvr. 1705—1335.—Ei».J.—W. 


not, for a long time, seen upon tho road cither 
him or his waggon, ho said“They could not do 
witlmut me: and as to the man who was put 
in my i>laee, no gootl could come out of him; he 
was a man of no ideas.'’ 

The fact t*f niv tllscardwi hero's getting the 
horees out of a* great dltllculty with a worl, 
as rclattsl In the i»ocm, was told me by an eye¬ 
witness,—IV. 

“ The huzziii'j dnr hatek. round and round, i* 
irheelin'j" {page 173 , L 8). 

When the poem wi\.s first written the note of 
the binl was thus described: 

“The Night-hawk is singing his frog-liko tunc. 

Twilling his watebiimu's mttle about—” 

but ftom imwilUngness to stjxrtlc tho reader at 
the outset by so bold a tmnle of expre-sslon, the 
pa.vs;ige was alterenl as U now stands —. 

After the lino, “ Can anu mortal dog eonie to 
her" (p. 173 , 1 . 2 S) followeil In the MS. an Incident 
which has Iven kept l»aek. Part of the siu>- 
pressinl verses shall iicro l>o given as a gratifica¬ 
tion of private feeling, which tho well-dlsi^l 
reader will find no illllleulty In excusing, rhey 
arc nosv prlntctl for the first time. 

fan .any niort.d clog cume to lu-r? 

It can: . . . 


Put lU'iyaniin. in his roxation. 
po.i.'tesso* Inwnnl Cvmvlalioiy, 

Ho known Ilia Kt\»uiul. nml hopt'S to mul 
A si*ot with nil thing* to his mind, 

.\n upright mural hliH.'k of stone. 

Moist wUh purw water tnokling down. 

A slender spring; but kind to man 
U is. .a true S.'vmnrilan; 
floso to the highway, pouring out 
Its .>fferiiig from a chink or sjn'Ut: 

M heiieo all. howeVr athirst, or dnsiping , 
SvitU toil, may drink, niid without st»K)puig. 

th-ics Beniamin “Where is it. where? 

Voice it hath none, but must bo near. 

—A sUir. declining towanls the west, 
rjsm the watery surface thraw 
It.s im.ago treimdousVy imprest, 

That just marktsl out tho object and withdrew 
llight weUvmo service! 


THE DAXrSH nor (i>age 165 ). 

“These sUinzivs were dcslgnod to Inlrotluco 
a Ballad upon the Story of a Danish Prince who 
hiul fled from Battle, and, for the sake of the 
valuahlcs alKiut him, wivs nmnlenxl hy tho In- 
hahlUint of a Cottage In which ho luul taken 
refuge, Tho House fell umler a curse, and the 
Spirit of the Youth, It wits liellcvcd, haunted the 
V alley where the crime hml lieen commtttwl.’’— 
W. i8-*7. 

THE WAGGOyEIt {page 173 ). 

Several Years after the event that forms the 
subject of the |>oem. In coinpitti.v with mv Mend, 
tho late Mr. Coleridge, I hapi>encd to fall In with 
liie iwrson to whom tho name of Benjamin Is 
£^Tcn. l'iH>u our expressing regret that wo had 


Roca or NAMtsD 

Light Is the strain, but not unjust 
To Thoo and Tl\j- memorial-trust 
That i»nc« seemtvl only to express 
lA>ve th.'vt wa.s loro in idlencM; 

Tokens, as yiwr hath followed year 
How changovl, alas In character! 

For they >fero graven on thy smcs'th breast 
By hands of thoaw n\y soul Ioto.1 K'st ; 

>U'ok women, men as true and brave 
As ever wont to a hopeful grave: 

Their hands mid mine, when side by side 
With klndml «o.M and mutual pride. 


1 Tho “Rock of Naraoj* Is at Thlrlmera. “im the 
ight hand of tho road n »h«rtway past Wal^rad. 
iwn it were c:»rv<^ the InitiiLls 01 w Ilham. Dw'tW 
lid John Wordsworth, of S. T. Coleridgo, and of Man 
nd Sarah llutchlnson.—'En. 
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We worked until the TuitiaU took 
Shai>es that defied a bcornful look.— 

^iig as for us a genial feeling 
>urTives, or one in need of healing. 

The iwwer, dair Rock, around thee cast, 

Ihy monumental newer, shall last 
tor me and mine! O thought of iwin. 

That would imjiair it or profane! 

Take all in kindness then, as said 

V*. A,**^"*^ Playful head; 

And fail not Thou, loved Rock ! to keep 
Ihy charge when we are laid asleep.”—W. 

"She was a Phantom of dalight" {page 186 ). 

"She was a Phantom of delight, he [Words¬ 
worth] snid, wjis written ‘on his dear wife’” 
(Hon. Justice Coleridge in Memoirs of 
worlh, ii. 306.).—Ed. 

“ O yightingale ! thou surely art *’ {page 186 ). 

Written probably at Colcorton, in Xov. or Dec 
i 3 o 6 .—Ed. ■’ 

resolution and independence 

(page 1 ? 5 ). 

W wrote as follows to some Mends who had 
receited a copy of Resolutiim and Independence 
in manuscript:—“I will e.vplaln to you in prose 
iiiy tecHiigs in writing that iioem. . . . l dc- 
.scribc myself as having been c.xaltctl to the 
highest pitch of delight by the joyousness and 
beauty of nature ; and then as depressed, even 
in the midst of those beautiful objects, to the 
lowest dejection and despair. A voung poet in 
the midst of the happiness of nature is clescrilied 
as overwhelmed by the thoughts of the miserable 
reverses which have licfallen the baiipiest of all 
men. viz. poets. I think of this till I am so 
<leeply impre.sse<l with it, that I consider the 
manner in which I was rescued from my de¬ 
jection and despair almost as an intcriM>s*ition 
of Providence. A person reading the poem with 
feelings like mine will have been awed and con¬ 
trolled, expecting something spiritual or super¬ 
natural. What Is brought forwanl ? A lonclv 
place, ‘a pond by which an old man was, far 
iVoin all house or home:’ not stood, nor sat, 
hut waif—the figure presented in the nio.st naketl 
simplicity po.sslble. This feeling of .spirituality 
or supcrnuturaincss is again referred to as l»elng 
strong in niy mind in tills passage. How came 
he here? thought I, or what can he be doing? 

I then dc.scribc him, whether Ul or well is not 
for me to judge with perfect confidence; but 
this I can confidently aOirui, that though I be¬ 
lieve God has given me a strong ima^nation. 

I cannot conceive a figure more impressive than 
that of an old man like this, the survivor of a 
wife and ten children, travelling alone among 
the mountains and all lonely places, earning 
Vith him his own fortitude, niid the neccssUics 
which an unjust state of society hfis laid upon 
him.”—J/ewoiVtf of Wordsworth, i. 172, 173. 

TUE THORN (page 197). 

This Poem ought to have been preceded by 
an introductory Poem, which I have been pre¬ 
vented from writing by never having felt myself 
in a mood when it was probable that 1 should 
write it well. The character which I have here 
introduce<l speaking is suthcicutly common. The 
Reader will perhaps have a general notion of it, 
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if he has ever known a man, a captain of -i 
small trading vessel, for exumi>le, who being 
past the middle age of life, had retired upon 
an annuiti or small independent income to 
some village or countr?- town of which he was 
not a native, or in which he bad not been uc'- 
eustoniefl to live. Such men, having little to 
do, liecoine credulous un<l talkative from indo- 
lence; and from the same cause, and other 
predisposing causes by which it is probable that 
such men iiiuy have been affected, they are prone 
to superstition. On which account it apiioireil 
to me proper to select a character like this to 
exhllnt some of the general laws by which super¬ 
stition acts upon the mind. Superstitious men 
sire almost always men of slow faculties and 
tleep feebngs ; their minds are not loo.se, but 
ailhesive; they have a reasonalile share of im¬ 
agination, by which word I mean the facultv 
which pro<iuces impressive effects out of simple 
elements ; but they are utterly destitute of fanev 
the iMiwcr by which ple.asure and surprise are 
excited by smiden varieties of situation and 
by accumulated imagery. 

It was my wish in tills ])ocm to .show the 
manner in which such men cleave to the same 
ideas ; and to follow the turns of passion alwavs 
different, yet not palpably different, bv whidi 
tticii couvorScition is swjiycd. I hii<l two objects 
to attain; first, to rei)ro.scnt a picture which 
should not be unimpressive, yet consistent witli 
the cbaracter that should describe it; secondly 
while I adhered to the stvle in which .such' 
iHirsons describe, to take care that word.s, wliich 
in their minds are impregnated with passion 
should likewi.se convey passion to Readers who 
are not acciistomc<I to symimthizc with men 
feeling in that munuer or using such language 
It seemed to me that this might be done liv 
calling in the assistance of Lyrical ainl nipid 
Metre. It was neccs-sarv that the Poem, to be 
natunil, should in realitv move slowlv • vet I 
Jioped that, by the aid of the metre,* to 'those 
who slioukl at all enter Into the sjiirit of the 
Poem, it would appear to move qulcklv. The 
Reader will have the kindness to excuse this note, 
as I am sensible that an Iiitr«Kiuctory Poem is 
necessary to give the Poem its frill effect 

Ui>on this occasion I will request permls.sion 
to add a few words closely connected with ‘The 
Thorn ’ and many other Poems In these volumes. 
There is a numerous class of readers who im¬ 
agine that the same words cannot lie rejieated 
without tautology; this is a great error: virtual 
tautologj' Is much oftencr produced by using 
different words v-'Iisn the meaning is exactly 
the same. Words, a Poet's words more par¬ 
ticularly. ought to bo wei5hed In the balance 
of feeling, and not measui-cd by the space 
which they occupy upon paT)er. For the Reader 
cannot bo too often rcinindod that Poetr>' i.s 

S nssion : it is the history’ or science of feeUngs. 

ow every man must know that an attempt is 
rarely made to communicate impassionc«.l feel¬ 
ings without something of an accompanving 
consciousness of the inadequatcncss of our own 
powers, or the deficiencies of language. During 
such efforts there will be a craving in the mind, 
and as long as it is unsatisfied the speaker will 
cUng to the same words, or words of the same 
character. There are also various other rcason.s 
why repetition and apparent tautology are fre- 
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<aic-ntly l)ca«tics of the highest kind. Among w 
the chief of these reasons is tlie interest which o 
tlic min<l atUiclics to words, not only as 9ymbols ti 
of tlie iKission, Imt as active and etlicicnt, (. 

wljicli are of thcinsclvcs part of the passion. li 
\nil further, fn»in a s|drit of fomlncas exulU- * 
tion, atul gnUitude. tlie mind luxuriaU's In the c 
repetition of wortis wlilch aptwar sneecssfully 1 
to eoiiiiminlcate lU feelings. Tlie tnith of tlicse I 
remarks miglit i>e shown liy inn\niicnU)le jkis* < 
sigcs ft-om the Bii)le. and from llic impasslonc<l 1 
poetry of even- nation. ‘ Awake, awake, Do- M 
horali:” A:e. Judges, elmp. v., verses 12th, 27th. 1 

and part of 28th. See also the wliule of that tu- I 
nmltuous and wonderful I’oeiu.—. 1800—1805. ' 

SOXG AT THE FEAST. >i-c. {j'ngc 203 ). | 

Henry I.onI t'litror.l. .t'c. Are., who is tlie sub- ' 
ieet of tlils poem, wjts tl>e son of Jolui Lortl 
ritfVord wlio was slain at Towton Field, whleli 
John lyonl (’Iim»rd,as is known to the reader 
of Knglish lilstorv, was the person who after 
the iailtle of Wakeliehl slew, in the pursuit, 
tlie vouiig Elarl of Hulland, smi of the Duke 
of York, who ha«l fallen In the battle. “In jiart 
of revenge'’ (sav the Autliors of tlic “History 
of (’umlicrlaml and Westmoreland’'); “for Uic 
Dirl's Father had slain his.’ A tlectl which 
worthllv Idemlshisl the aiithor isiilih SpeoH; 
hvit wlm. as lie luUls, “dare promise aiiythlnc 
luinpcnilc of himself In the hci\t of imvrllul 
rorv? clilcllv, when It w'ws rcsolvctl not to Iciivo 
any hraneli of tlie York line standing; for so 
one makctli this Uinl to .siwak." This, no doubt, 

1 would observe l>y tlic live, was an action .sum- 
eleiitlv III tlie vindictive spirit of the limes, and 
vet not altogether so iiad us representevi; “ for 
llie luirl wius no clilld, a.s some wrlU'rs would 
have him, hut aide to liear arms, iielng sixU'on 
or seventeen vears of age, as Is evident from 
this, (say the >Iemolrs of tlie Countess of Fern- 
broke, who was laiidahly anxious to wIjk 
as far a.s could l>e. this sligiiia from tlie 1“"** 
irUms name to wlilch she was lairn,) Uiat he 
was tlie ne.xt chihl to King Edwanl the tourlh. 
which his mother had hy Ulehanl Duke of ^ ork, 
and that King was then elglitwn years of, 
and for the small dlsUiiec lictwlxt her children, 
vfc Austin Vincent. In his * Ihxik of NohlUty, 
p. 622 , where he writes of them all." It may 
further Ik? observed, that L<*nl ClltVord, who wius 
then himself only tweiity-tive years of ago, had 
been a leading man ami commander two or 
three vears U'getlKT In the nrniy of Ijmcasler. 
before*this time; and. therefore, would be less 
likely to think that the Earl of Hutland might 
Ite cntUlwl to merev from his youth.—But inde¬ 
pendent of this act. at Ih'sI a cruel and savage 
l.ne the family of CUflord had done enough to 
draw upon them the vehement hatrtxl of the 
House of York; .so that after the Battle of 
Towton there wits no hone for them hut in 
lUtfht HIP I conccalmout. Henry, the 
the iMicm, wivs deprived of his estate and 
ilurlng the siuice of twenty-four which 

time he llvcil jus a .shepherd In xorksmre. or in 
Cumlicrlaml, where the estate of his fathor-ln-law 
(.sir Uincclot ThrelkcUD lay. He was rcstorevl 
to his esmto and honours In Iho first ywvr or 
Jleiirv the Seventh. It Is reoortltsl that, when 
callevl to rarllaiueiit, be behaved nobly and 


wisely; but otherwise came seldom to London 
or the Court; and rather delighted to live in 
the country, wlicrc he repaired several of his 
Castles, which had gone to decay during the 
late troubles." Thus far is chiefly collected from 
Nicholson and Burn; and 1 can add, from my 
ewn knowledge, that there Is a tradition current 
in the village of Threlkcld and its uelghbour- 
hoo<l. his principal retreat, that. In the courec 
(*f his shepherd-life, he had acquired cTcal ivstro- 
iioniical knowlcslge. 1 cannot conclude this note 
without adding a wonl uimn the subject of th(^ 
numerous and noble feudal edlflces. sjiokcn of m 
the iKK'iii, the ruins of some of which are, at this 
day so great an ornament to that intcresllng 
country. The Cllflonls had always been dls- 
tlngulslievl for an honourable pride In these 
Castles; ami we have seen that, after the wars 
(.f York ami Lancaster, they were rchuUt; In 
the civil wars of Charles the First they were 
I again laid wiuste, and again rcsU»rctl almost to 
their former ningnlflccnce hy the cclcbratevl 
Ijvdv Anne ClUTonl, Countess of Fembroke, 
\e.,*A:c. Not more tlian twenty-five y^^« 
tills was done, when the esUvtes of CUfforvl had 
piusseil Into the family of Tufton, three of these 
Castles, iiauicly. Brough. Brougham, and len- 
ilnitfon, were dciuollsheil, mmI the tluiwr ftnu 
oilier materials sold hv Thomas Earl of Thaiick 
We will hope that, when this onler wius Issucsl, 
the Earl hml not consulted the text of Is»uah, 
t,8lli chap. 12th verse, to which the iusv'rlptlon 
tdaccvl over the gate of Fciidragou Oustle, by 
the Countess of Feinlirokc (I Kdleve hl.s grand* 
uiolbcn, at the time she repairevl that structure, 
refers the rcmler“ .-liul fArg that j-An/f of w 
fA»v nhall build the old irantc plat'e^: thou ehait 
raise vp the /ouudatiom 0/ manp generation: 
and thou ghaU be called the repairer ^ the 
breach, the restorer 0/ jxrfAs to dieell i/v. The 
Karl of Thanet. the present iHisscssor of the 
KsUlcs, with a due resjMxt fi»r the memory of 
his ancesUvrs, and a proiicr sense of the viUuo 
and licjvutv of these remains j>f antUpilly, has 
(1 am UdJ) given onlers that they shall be pro- 
serveil from all dci*redatloU8.—W. 


"Earth helped him irifA the erg of blood" 

(IHige 204 , L 27 ). 

This line is frvnn “The Battle of Bosworth 
Field,” by Sir John Beaumont (bndlicr to the 
Dnuuatls'th whose jKienis are written with much 
spirit, elegance, and harinom; and 
scrvesllv l*ecu reprintc<l lately in Chalmers Col¬ 
lection of EngUsn Focls.”—. 

"And both the undgingfigh giriin 

Through Boicgeale taniy' dx. (p. 205 ,lL 1—, 1 - 3 ), 

It Is Imaglneii hy the i>coplc of the country 
that there are two uumortal fish, Inhahluuits 01 
this Uvrn, wlilch lies In the iiiounUvlus not far 
from Threlkcld.-Blcllavlha^^ mcntlonevl wfore, 
is the old ami proper name of the mouuUuu 
vulgarly oallevl Sjuldle lmck.—W. 

"Armour rusting in hig hallg 

On the btowl 0/ Of(/fi'rd caff*' ” (j>. 205 , 11 . 142 , 143 ), 

The martial character of the CUfl'ords b well 
known to tlie readers of English history; but 
It mav not be improiK'r here to sav, by wiyv 
couuueut on these lines and what follows, Ihftv 
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besi<les several others who ijcrishe^l in the same 
maimer, the four immediate progenitors of the 
person in whose hearing this is supposeil to he 
spoken, all died in the field.—W. 

LISES COMPOSED A FEW MILES A BO VE 
TIXTERX ABBEY {page 20 oj. 

I have not ventured to call thi.s Poem an Ode • 
lint it wa.s written with a hoi>e that in the tmnsi-* 
tions and tlie impa.ssioned mu.sic of the versifica¬ 
tion, would he found the principal requisites of 
tliat species of aoini>ositiom—W. 1802-5. 

LAODAMFA (jiage 205 ). 

In 1827 a change of unique importance- 
amounting to an ah.solute reversjil of the central 
motive of the |^)oem—was made in the penulti¬ 
mate stanza ot Laodamia. In c<ld. 1815 1S20 
the heroines love, while described as at war 
with Reason, is expre.ssly declared guiltless- 
and she is dismissed to tlie serene region ten- 
antetl l)y happy Ghosts, there “to gather flowers 
of hlissful (lUiet,” <t:c.. <kc. In 1827 all this is 
reversed. Love, indulgeil “in Reason's spite” 
is now ileclared a crime; and Laodamia. as 
mamfestly guilty, is •‘doomcvl to wander in a 
gro.sser clime, Apart from happv Ghost.-* ” In 
1832 the severity of the sentence' is mitigated • 
not now to dateless e.xile from the prc-sence of 
her helove<l, but to a limited period of e.xclu- 
.Sion,—an e.xpiatory or purgatorial term of'han- 
i.shment—is she sentence*! hv “the just Gods 
whom no weak pity moves.” Changes made suIj- 
SeHpieiitlv to 1832 in no way afiect the question of 
Laoilaiuia .s doom. The sevonil forms successlvelv 
a:3sunie<l liy this stanza must now he given 

Ah, judge »K*r gently who so dcoplr loved* 

Her, who, in reason's spite, yet without crime, 

^>iis in a trance of i»assion thus reniovf<l; 

Dehverod from the g^xlling 3-oke of time 
And these fniil elements—to gather flowers 
Of bliMful liuict 'mill unfading l)owors. 

Edd. 1S15, 
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Wordsworth, p. 151). Thus Laodamia probahlv 
owes the mitigated doom sulxsequentlv (cd 18^2'^ 
pronounced upon her to tlie inter^sltion ^of 
the poet s nephew John Wordsworth.—E d. 

DIOX {page 212 ). 

'nils poem began wiili the following stanza 
which luus been displaced on account of its de¬ 
tuning the reader too long from the subject and 
as rather precluding, thau preparing for tlie due 
efiect of the allusion to tlie genius of Plato : 

‘‘ Fair is the .Swan, whose majestv. prevailing ’ 
ic., ic., &c.—W. 


ii 


Living hill" {page 217 . 1 . 114 ) 


,, 11 “«"hile the liviii)? Jiill 

IIe.aved with convulsive throes, ruul all was still." 

Dr. I).\rwin.—W. 

THE WISIIIXG GATE DESTIiOYED 

{page 223 ). 

“ In the Vale of Grasmere, by the .side of the oM 
lughwayleadlngtoAniblesidc.i.s a gate which time 

out of mind, has been called the Wishing-gatc ' 
Having been told, upon what I thought good 
authority, that thi^gatc liad been <lestroved aiid 
the opening, where it hung, wallo*! up. I gave vent 
immediately to my feelings in these stanzas. Rut 
going to the place some time after. I fouml, with 
much delight, my old favourite unmolested.- W. 


Br no weak pity miglit the Go<ls l>e move*!; 

She who thus iierishcd not without the criiuo 
Of Livers that in Reason’s spite have loved, 
t\as dwmed to wander in a grosser cliiue 

happy fihosts—that gather flowers 
Of hlissful quiet ’mid unfading bowers. 

Ed. 1827. 

Edd. 1832 and 1836 follow o*l. 1827 exactly, excejit 
in line 4, which In them runs as follows:— 

“ Was doomed to wear out her appointed time.” 

She—who. though warned, exhorted, and reproved, 
Ihus die<l, from passion desiierate to a crime— 

By the just God.s, whom no weak pity moved, 

>\as doomed to wear out her appointed time 
Ajiart from happy Ghosts, that gather flowers, &c 

Edd. l» 40 -l»t;{. 

Our text follows the version of e<!(L 1845 and 
1849. In defence of the change effected in 1827, 
oixisworth wrote to his nephew John Wonis- 
worth In 1831:—“As first written, the heroine 
was dismissed to happine.ss in Elvsluin, To 
wliat pnriKise then the mta^Ion of Protesilaus 
He exhorts her to modemte her passion ; the 
exhorhttlon i.s fruitles-s and no punlsbinent 
follows. So it stooii: at present she is phtcetl 
among unhappy gho.sts for dlsreganl of the 
cxiiortittlon. Virgil also places her there; but 
compare the two passages and give me your 
opinion” (R'tffjam Wordsicorthy by Elizabeth 


PETER BELL {page 2 U). 

After line 51.5 occurre*! the .•‘tanza (imniortal- 
Iscil by blielley)omitted by Wonisworth after lih-: 

“Is it a i»arty in a ivarlour? 

Craiiiiii’d just aa they tui c.artli wore rrainni’-l— 

Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 

But, as you iiy their faces see, 

.Vll silent au<f all damn'd!” 

In Cnibb Robin.ison’.s Diary, June ♦>, 1812 , we find : 
“.Mrs. Basil .Montagu told me she had no doubt 
she ha<l suggc-stcil this Image to M’ordsworth by 
relating to him an anecdote. A jicrson, walking 
in a friond'.s garden, looking in at a windoa-, saw 
a company of hulies at a table near tlic window 
with countenances fixed. In an instant he was 
aware of their condition, and broke the window. 
He saved them from Incipient suffocation.’’— Ed. 

MISCELLAXEOrS SOXXETS (page 25 ')). 

Through the kin<lness of the author, Profe.ssor 
E<lwar<i Dowdcn.l am enablett to priut at length 
the following valuable note upon the grouping of 
the Miscellaneous Sonnets. Tlio note originally 
appeared in the Aldine Edition of Wonlswortli s 
Poems, vol. iii, p. 327 (ed. 1892 ).—Er». 

“A group of Miscellaneous .Sonnets wa.s first 
published by M'ortisworth In the ‘ Poems in two 
volumes,’ 18^. In subse*iucnt e<lltfon.s the num¬ 
ber of Sonnets was increase*!, and the arrange- 
ment was altere*!. It seems to me evident that 
although these poems were written at various 
widely-parted times, they were finally arranged 
so as to illustrate one another, an*! form not 
indeetl a llnke*i chain of sonnets but a sequence 
as far a.s a setjuence can be made from uiscon- 
necte*! pieces by Iiappy ordering. Let me trj- to 
show that this Is the case with at least the thirty- 
six sonnets of Part 1 . 
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•• r, I’refiitory Sonnet on llie >oniK’t; «'ontcnt- 

nunt in liinltsitioii. .... i 

“II. The c«>tt:vgc of the poor: hoantv an«t 

liui'pinc'^s ; eontcntnicnt in llnhtution. 

•'Ill 'I'henJitlve valoofthcclhM; thcehlhJ seon- 
trnt in llJulUillon nllercl hv ^rrowth to inaiihoo.l. 

'■ l\'. A little {■<ltta^a•, hut KlorifliHl ny Sknlilaa 

oirl hv the Muses. ... i 

“V.'Tlic Klorv of Ski'hlrt'Y an-l its streams, ^ 

fliouL'h unsmiK I'.v the Muses. , 

"VI. The «lory of a little nionntain stream 
vanethlol hv nien'iory aii«l the uffeetlons. 

•• \' 11 . A iiioiintaln lake. jiloritle<l even nn're hy 
liuman love than I'V Kaney an<l the Mi^- 
•' t ill. Vale anil inonntam Klorllleil hy rrlemh 

sltip ami the art of nmsle. 

"IX. Iniinortallty eonfeiTe<l on the heautj of 
nature hv a frieml’s art lU' paintinc. 

“X. True art sprint's from the human heart, 
ami all external lhln«s are mmilHed hy human 

afVeetlons. . , . 

•*X 1 . Famy ami the Muse also «leal with imt- 

\\ar<l nature ami a.hi a «mee ami ill^nity to It. 

“Ml. Xlll., XlV.. tljree s«mnet.s Mo Sleep 
stanil iineoTuu-eted with what preee»le-s and serxc 
as a resthiK-phme. 

• XV. The slmpUelly of the life of nature , the 
etimt)rous pride of the artitlelal life. 

•• X\'l. Walt(*n ; the hnpplnes.s «»f a life noniy 

versed In simple diselpllne.’ 

“XVII. Hycr; the imxle.sty and slmpllelty or 

•‘.Will. ‘Peter Hell,’ a poem of nature, ill 

reeelvcd In an artlllelal atjo. . 

‘'XIX. Ixtsa of eoltjjge slniplleUy nml Its joys: 

the dccav of .splnnluK- , 

“XX. Spinning—a lost art: intelleetual pride 

of tin* 

“ X XI Pious use of the e4>tU«c tlecce on Fluster 
Sunday : eontnust with these »lays of mcehanleul 

'"^‘XXII. Deeay of rustle piety; Eistcr and 

<'hrisUiia.s ehureh-KoluK- 

'■X.MII. Piety of runil nuptials: uMcnndrtlh 

*'*"*x'xl\MXXVI. Ixivc and devotion have fitly 
led tip to the sonnets tmnslnU'd fn>m Michael 
AuKolo, on mortal love leadliiR to llo<i. 

“XXVll. And here Is a llttlng plaec for the 

eontemplutlon of Death. 

••XXVlll., XXIX. Henuty and reiMisc In death 

a souree of faith. 

•' XXX. Hut there are «la<l ehlldllkc hcjirts uiv 
touelunl hv greait sidemnltles, yet pure and 
saercsl: nuWry of the sea. 

XXXI. The ■ reverential fear of the sea, con- 
neettnl with a ship setllint forth. 

•' XXXM. A ship slngliHl out for love. 

“ XXXIII How few of these glories and mys¬ 
teries'of Nature arc felt hy us! The mysUwy and 

heautv of the .sea. ,, ,, < * i 

“XaXIV. The i>octs of Fa.shlou eontnusUal 

with the |K»et of Nature. 

“XXXV. Fnnul and mlsj\ntlm»py of the iH>et 
nf worldUngs: how true ImaKlimtion transmutes 

the sorrows of life. ^ 

•• XXXVI. Meint»rlnl .‘sonnet to Ualsley CaUert 

who enahUxl the author to live the life piK'tle. 

•' The reader who follows ami verllles the above 
analysis ean hardly doubt that Wonl.sworth was 
studious to amuige his sonnets with a view to 
their mutual Illustration.” 


V<nje • 25 '>. Deiliention, 1 . 14 . 

•• Sonu-thioK than joy, but more than dull 

Cor.STESS OF \\lNCnitSK.K.—\>. 

“ n€'V>rcn<f .(•<*. { Sminct xi., pnfje 27*2). 

This Sonnet ns Poetn.', explains Itkdf. yet the 
scene iif the Ineldent ha\ ing la-eii a wild ‘5 

Hluv he tlouhicij, i\s u initun\l Instorj* 

whether the bin I was aware that his attentions 
were he^towinl uiH)n a Imman. or evetJ a nvl’v'. 
rreature. Hut a Keilhreast will oerch upon tie 
f«H)i of a pinlcner at work, and alight on the 
handle of the spade when his liand Is half up<m 
It this I have seen. And mider my own roof I 
iiavc wltnesse<l afloellnp instanee,s of the creature s 
frlcndlv visits to the ehamhers i»f slek persons 
as des^rllK'd In the verses to the Ucdhre^> 

P. 14^ One of tlicsc wcleome Intruders usc<l Ire- 
uneiitlv to roost upon a nail In the wall, from 
which a picture had hung, and was ready, as 
morning euine, to ph>c his song in the hearing of 
the Invalid, who had l»cen long eonttnc^l to her 
room. These attachments to a |«\rtfrular |>erson. 
when murkesl ami contlmusl. nsol to Ik* reckoner I 
ominous; hut the l**^'*^ away. 

-NY. 

.-IT THE aitAVE OF BUnSE (poge^m 

The following Is cxlracte<l from the journal of 
mv fellow-lnwcner, to which. »vs persons ac- 
»!ualntvHl with my i>oems will know^l have Kn-n 
ohllgcil on other ivccashms: 

“August, xBoj. 

"On our way to the churchyard where Bunis 
Is hurtcNl, we were aecomi>anlo<l hy a Ivooksrilor, 
wlm showevl us the outside of Burns s hou:w, where 
he ha<l lived the last three years of his life, am 
where he dlcxl. It has a mean appearance, and 
Is in a bye situation; the front whllew^hwl. 
dlrtv alKvut the diwrs. as mtvst Scotch houses 
are; flowering plants In the window. W ent to 
visit his gnwe ; he lies In a comer of Uie church- 
vnnl, and his second wm. FTanels W allace, l^lde 
him. There Is no stone to mark the ; hut a 
humlrctl guineas have l>een collectwl to be ex- 
iH'ndetl \UKm some sort of momuuent inerc, 
.said the lMM>ksoUcr. iK»lntlng to a iv»>mi>ous 
monnment 'llos Mr.—(I have forwtten the 
nume)-a nunarkahly clover man; he was an 
attornev.and sv’arcely ever last a cause ho under¬ 
took. llurns niatle many a lamiKHvn uimn him. 
and there they rest as you sea We I^kexl nv 
Burns's grave with melancholy and |valnfru n 
thvllons, reiH*atitig to each other his own l»oct s 

cpltvph:— , . 

• Is then' a mau. »xc. 

I "The clnm'hyanl Is full of gravc-stones and 
1 exiH'nslvc monuments In all sorts ^ 

shuiK'S-olH'llsk-wlst'. pniar-wlse. Arc, W hen v ur 
guide had lea us we tume<l again to Bun s s 
> grave, and anerwirnls went to his house, wishing 
I to emiulro uHer Mrs. Burns who had jj‘ 

; siK-nd .sv'ine time hr the sea-shorc with thll- 
' dren. Wo siH>ko to the mald-st'rvant at the ‘Kx>r. 
who Invites! us forwaixl, and wo rate <h'wn In the 
IMxrlour. The wj\Us were eoUmnxI with a blue 
, wash; on one side of the lire wjvs h 
\ desk; opiavslto the window a clock, which Burns 
I modlonji In one of his letter^ having rxvclvcd as 
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;t {irescnt. The liousc cleanly and neat in 
the inside, the stairs of stone scon'refl white, the 
kitchen on fhe right side of the pass;ige, tlie 
parlour on the left. In tlic room above the par¬ 
lour the poet (lied, and his son, very lately, in 
the same room. The servant told us .she‘had 
lived four years with Mrs. Burns, who was now in 
great sorrow for the death of ^Vallace. She said 
’iiat Mr.s. B's yotmgest son was now at Christ's 
Hospital. AVc were glad to leave Dumfries, where 
we could tliinlc of little hut poor Burns, ami his 
moving about on that unpoetic ground. In our 
road to Brownhill, the ne.\t stage, we pa.sserl 
ElHsland, at a little distance on our right—his 
farui-hou.se. Our pleasure in looking round 
would have been still greater, if the road had led 
\is nearer the spot. 


“ I c:innot take leave of this country which we 
passed through to-day, without mentioning that 
we .sj\w the Cumlierland mountains within liall-a- 
mile of Ellisland. Burn.s's house, the last view we 
had of them. Drayton Invs prcttil 5 * described the 
connection, which this neighbourhood has with 
ours, when he makes Skiddaw say,— 

‘ SonifTel, from Ihe sky 

That Annandalc doth crown, with a most ajnorous eye 
•^alntcs me every day, or at niy pride looks irriin. 

Uft threateuiug uie with clouds, as I oft threaten him.' 

“These lines came to niy brother’s memory, as 
well as the Cumberland siiylng,— 

* If .Skiddaw hath a cap 
Scruffel wots well of tli.at. 

“ We talked of Bums, and of the prospect he 
must have had, iierhaps from hi.s own door, of 
Skiddaw and his companions: Indulrfng our¬ 
selves In the fancy that we might have been per¬ 
sonally known to each other, and he have looked 
upon those objects with more pleasure for our 
«ikes.“—W. 


SOyyET CO.VPOSED ATCASTLE. 

{pacfe 292 ). 

In the MS. copy of this Sonnet which Words- 
'Torth sent to Walter Scott (Oct. 16, 1803) the 
Arst line mn as follows: 

“ Now. a« I live, I pity th.at great Lord 
Whom mere despite,” &c. 

“ In that original shape,” says Lockhart “ Scott 
always recited it (the sonnet], and few lines in 
the language were more fre<iuently In his 
:oouth.”^ED. 


THE BLiyD UIGULAyD DOY {page 295 ). 

In Ed. 1807, the vessel in which the boy em¬ 
barked was a common wash-tub: 

“ But Ray. what was it? Thought of fear I 
Well ma3’ ve tremble when ye hear! 

— A riousehold Tub, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes. 

This carried the blind 

Tlic shell was substituted (in 1815) for the tub. 
on the suggestion of Coleridge—a change of 
which Charles Lamb and Barron Field strongly 
disapproved.— Ed. 


“Jones: as from Calais soufhuard" (Sonnet iii 

2>age 304 ). 

(See Dedication to Descriptive Sketches, p. COl.) 

This excellent Per.son, one of my earliest .and 
dearest friends, die<l in the year 1835. Wo were 
undcrgr.iduates together of the same year, at the 
same college; and comjianions in niany a de¬ 
lightful ramble through- his own romantic 
Country of North Wales. Mvich of the latter 
part of his life he passed in comparative soli¬ 
tude ; which I know was often cheered bv 
remembrance of our youllifiil adventure.s, aru'l 
of tlic beautiful regions which, at home and 
abroad, we had visited together. Our long 
friendship was never subject to a moment’s 
Intorruiition.—and while rcvi.sing these volumes 
for the last time, I have been so often reminded 
of my I0S.S. with a not unploa.sing .sadness, that I 
trust the Reader will excuse this pa.ssing mention 
of a Man who well deserves from me soinctliing 
more than so brief a notice, I>et me only add, 
that during the middle part of liis life he rc.si(ic(l 
many years (as Incumhent of the Living) at a 
Parsonage in Oxfordshire, which is the subject of 
the 7tli of the “ Miscellaneous Sonnets,” Part — 
W. 

• Sonnet riT. (page 305 ). 

In this and a .succeeding sonnet on the Rj\nie 
subject, let me be understocKl as a Poet availing 
him.self of the situation which the King of 
Sweden occupied, and of the principles avowkd 
IN' ms .MANIKESTOF8; as laying hoUl of these 
advantagc.s for the pur[>o.se of embodying moral 
truths. This remark might, iierhaps, as well have 
been suppres.s(Ki; for to those who may he in 
sympathy with the course of these Poeni.s, It will 
he superduous; and will, I fear, l>c thrown away 
upon that other class, whose besotted admiration 
of the Intoxicated despot hereafter placed in 
contnxst with him. is the most melancholy evi¬ 
dence of degradation in Bi'lti.sh feeling and intel¬ 
lect which the tiin<is have ftirnished.—W. 

yOVE^fBEIt, 1806 (page 310 ). 

“Danger which they fear, and honour which 
they understand not” Words In Lord Brooke’s 
Life of Sir P. .Sydney.—W. 

“Zaragoza" (Sonnet xvi., 316 ), 

In this sonnet I am under sonic obligations to 
one of an Italian author, to which 1 cannot 
refer.—W. 

THE GERM Ays O.V THE D EIGHTS 
OF HOCHHEIM (page 322 ). 

Tlie event is tliu.s recorded In the journals of 
the day “ When the Austrians took Hochheim, 
in one p.art of the engagement they got to the 
brow of the hill, whence they had their first view 
of the Rhine. They instantly halted—not a gun 
was fired—not a voice heard : they stood gazing 
on the river with those feelings which tlic events 
of the la-st fifteen years at once called up. 
Prince Schwartzenlierg rode up to know the 
cause of this sudden stop; they then gave three 
cheers, nished after the enemy, and drove them 
into the water.”—W. 
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W Ii..ilv unworthy of tomhin« upon tho ino- 
nu nt'OiH suhjoi-t hero Irciitcl wouM tlmt I oct he, 
iK-for. wiiosr fyos ll)c prcM'ut «llslrcvNf< un.li'i 
vvlilrh this kln«chun lul>ours could lutcriHisc ii 
veil sutlU lcntly thick to hide, or oven to ohseure 
the st.lcndour of this sreul inond Irluiunh. If I 
li ive civen w:iy to exiiUnllon, unchcikod I'.V thc>c 
.listresses, it tninht he snmeient to protect luo 
from a eiiari^e of lnseu>ihillty. sho“l'* j 
Mwn helief that the MinVriinfs mil l>e tmnsitor>. 
Tpon the «i>dotn of a verj lar«e imuorlty of Ihi 
lifitish ii.ilion rested tlmt Kenenmty wh eh 
noiire 1 <Hil the treasures cd this countrv for the 
'leliveranee of Kurope : and in tlie s:une national , 
wisdom. pre^Ml^^^^ In titue of peaee over an 
. lu-riiV not inferior to that whieli has lieen , 
dlvplavrd In war. l/o'i/ e-uillde. who emmupaye a 
Hrm hop.-, that the eiip of our wealth will a- 
i;raduallv r' ldeiilshed. There wdl. douldle-ss, he 
1)0 f, w ready to imlulue in re;'rets and repining?*, 
and to feed'a niorhid saUisfaetion. l;y aiiitmvatini; 
tlu 'C Inirthens In imaulnatiou; In order that 
.-alamitv so ctdldentlv prophesied as It has not | 
taken the shapt- which tlielr s:»^aeity 
it, may app-ar as uriew.us lus possible 
miother. ^5ut the i.ody of the nation "‘>1 ot 
nuarrel v\ilh the «aln. because it luhjht m>c 
pnreliased at a less price ; and. aeknowlisl^,- 
ln> in thi'se sulVeriiiKs. which they feel to lm\c 
h.-en in a itreal dcifree unavoldahle.ae*»nsivra- 
1;;,; , ’f UuV nol.le enorts. the> will vigorously 

apply tlieiuselvos to rome«ly the evil. 

\'i>r U It ut ItK' oxi>oii^o of nilloiiul patriotism, 
or In <llsreifard of stunid philosophy, that 1 have 
uiven vent to feelings tetidimt to eneounKo a 
martial spirit In the hosoms of iny eonnirymen 
at a time when there Is a «enen\l outer) 
the pre\aU-nec of these dlsp**slllous. llu 

nrmv i-olli hv Us skill and valour In the Held, 
and’hv the <ilselpllne which rendeuM U to the 
liihal'Uants of the .several eountrles ; 

operations were carried on. a [jj*” ^ 

\ olenee of their own troops Inus pirformul 
M-rllces that will u<»t allow the lan«u.i«e of 
i^ratltude ami admiration to he 

reslmlned ovhalevcrhe 'V 

mind) throriKh a serupulou.s ilroad Kst llu , 

tribute line to the past should prove an . 

IneeiitlNe for the future. Faery man deservIni' ^ 
tin- name of Ihiton a.lds his volee to the ehorus 
which extols the ex|dolts of his eoniitrMneii, 

with a eonseh>nsnes,s, at ^ 

riVort llu\t llu'V transcohil uU Hut tnls 

pmtleular sentiment, thus Irreslstlhly cxclUsl, 
is not snnielcnL The nation wouhl err «rhw. 
ouslv il slie sullered the almse whieli otlier sUUs 

l. ai o ’made of military imwer to prevent her fVom 
pereelvimt that no people over wa.s 

ndependent. fnas or secure much levs i^a i 

m. y sane npj.lleallon of the "onl. wl ho I a 

euitlvatloii of miliuiry >lrlue.s. Nor Kt U 'h 
M ierlooked. that the beneilhs dorhahlo froiu 
these sources are placeil wUhiu the ‘ f 

(;reat Ihltaln. umler cmiditlons iiceullarlv fa¬ 
vourable. The sjune Insular jm» lion whkn. h) 
renderlmf territorial lncoriH)raUon ImjHivslhle, 
utterly precludes the desire of comiuest »nuler 
the m'oA seductive shai.o U ca«i .v-«ume, enables 
luT to rely, for her defence f(^el«n f«KS. 

i ldctly upon a spwles of ariucsl force flroin which 


her own ItiaTilc-s have nothln« to fear. Such nt^ 
the privilej'cs of her situation ; and. by ikitu l- 
tin-' they inviteherto give waytothe eouraifcous 
instincts of human nature, and to slrcinfthcn and 
rellne them hy culture. 

Ihit some liave more than 
ilesinn exists to suhsert tlie ewd character ^ 
Fnclish THsiple by unconstitutional apphcathti- 
,™l ,„uuvc-4>ry i.u ro,«; of .niliury T1 e 

•idviscrs and abellt>rs of such a dcsUn. were It 
povsilde that it should exist, would RiuU) 
of the most heinous crime, which, uwn th 
luiet "ill he commitUsl. Trusiim; Omt this 
i; '.prehension arises from the .leiusive ii>' '^necs 
of an hononrahle jealous)- let 

lens! bv adherim; to those good i>l‘l 
wliieh experience li-.is 

; in-' ourselves of new means of indisputable 
promise: particularly hy >M>l•lyl”k^ *» Hs uMnoM 
possible extent, that .system of 
Inastcr-sprlng Is a habit id gnidually 

sul..T<linatlon ; -by Imparting tli J; 

tiuiril jiml rfliclous. In sucl^ lucjisuro imt tlu 
, mind ’among all elasses of the community. ina\ 
love, admire, and be pre-parod and 
to defend. Ihafeountry “‘"‘^/V'and’us 

I iiA f'U'uUloH liuvo boon unfi'bKxl, ana ru uk 
: l.'^Mulroi; l.y just ,..-nUn« t,.w,>nU on.o^ o 
t)u' State, so that, no members of U iHing 

; trampksl uinm. eounige 'ft,, m'uV, 

tlnue to rest Immovably imhui ^ at‘e 

f„un.l,.tln,, person..! 


foiimlalion. personal sen ivs,..^v. - 

rewards, and permanent ti !^^Tei-!\s. s 

the deserving; - bvcm-oiir.iglng alhUlh 
u. l n u.\ sporti u.non< ll.e pe;ns..ntr.v of tlu 

s. mlrv ■ 'nn'l I'V ..slnvln! enre to pn.vi. c n.nl 

satisfaction In giving to the world these llmlUM 
attempts to eolehmte the vlrtiicxs of lU) ‘•b'mlO. 

If I .l\.l not oneonrage a hoi*'' ^'^it a 
which It has f.Ulen within my tilili 

only In the imv-vs. will by otherjHH-ts 
In that detail which Its imiHvrtntu'e «i Is 
which will allow opiHvrtunltiosto Klye the uicnlc 
applause to rKusoxs lUs well as JiiiMis. 

The tvtle wivs piihllshotl along with other Plc 'n 

' now Intersporscsl through these volumes. "• 
i - Had It iH-en a hymn, uttering the 
of a mii/fiVm/.-.a 

,H-nsalde. Hut though I have ealksl l a Th u k. 
glviiig tklo.' slrletlv speaking It Is not s*\ but y 
poem comivosol, or siipiHvsesl to K' 
the morning of the thanksgiving. iittcTlug tnc 

sentiments of an .m/.-ndmi/ ^?rtuv: 

U is a dramrtfisr.f ejiU'ulatton . ? ‘Vi' 

thing can must cxeiise the Im'giilar ^u>io or inc 

metre" tU'tter of Wonlsvvorth f.! 

In .Vemmr.s* hy Bishop N> onlsworlh, H. tu) 

Kix 

'• Hisclpliao the rule whorwf is passion." 

Lorp Brcxvkf.— a>. 

.StUinef /. »pirj/'* 

If in this sonnet 1 should seem to have iKvrne 
a little tvHv hanl 'dwai the lyrsonal 
of the worthy rols.-^\rvls of Oilals let mo 




slielter under the authority of niy lamented 
Inetul, the late Sir George Beaumont. He, a 
most accurate ob.server, \ise<l to say of tliem 
that their features and countenances seemed to 
conforiiic<l to those of the cTe<ituves they 
dealt in; at lill events the resemblance was stink¬ 
ing.—\\. 

BRUGES {page 333). 

This is not the first poetical tribute which in 
our times has been paid to this beautiful citv. 
•Mr. Southey, m the Poet's Pilgrimage,” siicaks 
of it In lines which I cannot deny myself the 
plcivsiire of connecting with my own. 

" Time hath not \n-rtnged her, nor hath ruin sought 
Ku(lef>-her splendid structures to dt-strov. 

.Save m those recent days, %vith evil fraught. 

hen mutahihty. in drunken joy 
Tnuiuphant, and from all restraint released 
Let loose her fierce and many-headed Ixuist. 

But for the scars in that uuhanpv rage 
Inflicted, firm .she stands and undecayed 
Like (lur first Sires, a beautiful old age 
Is hers in venerahle years arn«ve<l 
.\iid yet. to her, l»cnigiiant st:un*ni.ay briiiff, 

\\ hat fate denies to uiiui,—a second st>ring. 

When I may read of tilt.s in davs of old. 

.Uid tourneys graced by Chieftains <ii renown, 

!• air dames, grave citizens, and warriors Udd. 

would iKirtray some sUitely town. 

V Inch for such i>omi> fit theatre should i)e. 
xair Bruges, 1 shall then rciueuiWr thee.” 

In this city arc many vestiges of the splendour 
of the Burgundian Dukc<lom. ami the long black 
mantle universally worn by the females is pro- 
liably a remnant of the old Spanish connection, 
which, if I do not much deceive myself Is trace¬ 
able In the grave deportment of its Inhabitants 
Brugds Is comparatively little <listurbed bv that 
curious contest, or rather conflict, of Flemish 
with French propensities in matters of taste, so 
conspicuous through other parts of Flanders. 
The hotel to which we drove at Ghent furnished 
an odd instance. In the passages were jiaintings 
and statues, after the antique, of Ilebc and 
Apollo; and in tlie ganlen, a little pond, about 
a yard and a half In diameter, with a weeping 
willow bending over it. an<l under the shade of 
tliat tree, in the centre of the pond, a wooden 
tainted sbitue of a Dutcli or Flemish boor 
looking Ineffably tender upon Ids mistress and 
embracing licr. A living duck, tethered at the 
feet of the sculi)turc<l lovers, alternately tor- 
mente<l a miserable cel ami itself with cndui- 
vours to escape from Its Iwnds and prison. Hml 
we chanced to espy the hostess of the hotel in 
this miaint rural retreat, the c.\hibition woulii 
liave been complete. She was a true Flemish 
figure, in the dress of the days of Holbein; her 
.-symbol of office, a weighty bunch of kevs, pendent 
from her portly waist In Brussels, the Qio<lem 
taste in costume, architecture, Arc. has got the 
mastery; in Ghent there is a struggle: but in 
Brug6s old images are still paramount, and an 
air of monastic life among tne quiet goings-on 
of a thinly-peopletl city is inexpressibly soothing ; 
a pensive grace seems to be cast over all, even 
the very children.—^xtracf/roMi Joun\aL—\\. 

'‘Where unremitting frosts the rocky crescent 

bleach ” {page 335 ). 

"Let a wall of rocks be iinaginetl from three to 
six hundred feet in height, and rising between 
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Iraiicc and &pain, so a.s iihysically to set-anitc 
the two kingdoms-let us fancy this wall cuned 
like a cre-sceiit, with iLs coiive.xitv towards France 
Lastly, let us supixise, that in tlic very middle of 
the wall, a breach of 300 feet wide has been beaten 
down by the famous Roland, and we may have a 
good idea of what the mountaineers call the 
^Bkeciie de Roh.KSv: "—Raymond's rgrences.— 

"Miserere Domine" {page .33G). 

I'cautiful Song in Mr. Coleridge's Tni- 
pdv. The Hemorse.'’ Why is the harp of Quan- 
tock silent?—W. ‘ 

yeat Compeers, indignantlg 
Doth Danube spring to life!” (jxfge 33G;. 

Before this quarter of the Black Foro.st was 
inhabited, the source of the Daiurlie might ha\e 
suggested some of those sublime images which 
Armstrong lias so finely describccl; at present, 
the contrast is most striking. The Spring appear.s 
in a capacious .stone Basin in front of a Ducal 
palace, with a lileasurc-ground opposite; then 
pas-sing under the pavement, takes the form of a 
little, clear, bright, black, vigorous rill, baielv wide 
enough to tempt the agility of a child five years 
old to leap over It,—and entering the garden, it 
Joins, after a course of a few hundred yard.s, a 
stream nmch more considerable than Itself. Tlie 
eopiousness of the sjiring at Donesehingen must 
have procured for it the honour of being named 
the Source of the Danube.- -W. 


oy APPROACIIiyO the staub-bacii 

{page 336 ). 

"The Staub-bach ” Is a narrow Stream, which, 
after a long course on the heights, conies to the 
shari) edge of a somewhat overhanging preeipice. 
overleaps it with a liouiid. and, after a fall of 
930 feet, forms apiiii a rivulet. The vocal powers 
of these musical Beggars may seem to be c.x- 
aggerated; but this wild and savage air was iit- 
terty unlike any sounds I had ever heard; the 
notes reached me from a distance, and on what 
occasion they were sung I could not guess, only 
they seemed to lielong, in some way or other, to 
the Waterfall—and reiiiliidcd me of religious 
services chanted to Streams an<l Fountains in 
Pagan times. Mr. .Southey has thus accurately 
chanxctcrised the peculiarity of thi.s music: 
"Sviiile we were at the Waterfall, some half¬ 
score jicasants, chiefly women and girls, assem¬ 
bled just out of reach'of the Spring, and set iqi— 
surely, the wildest chorus that ever was heard by 
human eiu^,—a song not of articulate sounds, 
but in which the voice was use<l as a mere in- 
stninicnt of inusie, more flexible tban any which 
art could proiluce,—sweet, powerful, and thrilling 
beyond description."—See Notes to “A Talc of 
Paraguay.’—W. 

ESGELBERG {page 338 ). 

The Convent whose site was pointed out. ac- 
conling to tmditlon. In this manner, l.s seixted 
at Its base. The architecture of the buihling Is 
unimpressive, but the .situation Is worthy of the 
honour which the imagination of the moun¬ 
taineers has conferred ui>on it—W. 

G g 3 
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-n-/ ^rorchiut, omi mnni/on cnvhn,^ 

//((»■-■' marred flitr Work; ' ijia'jc 342). 

*™;:!=»S 2 sS 

l'^nu"l.c.i: nr pni>.U'.l ovcyitn>l,,. 

!"il!' rxhlll^i in 

upl>ri>iifhcMl.—'' • 


,£^si£gslil 

' ''':\\t h wlv; nnrcnn,i;k.<c,l nt the ti.nr wr m-rr 

tlKTC. —NV. 

“ We murk majciitic herdr of catfle./iee 
To ruminate" {pat/e 34'J). 

will.-W 


4 « 


Of Fiifure-i human and divine" {patje 313). 

The Sfitnc'^ r.\UKcd round the splvc nnd aUm« 
tl,c n>.*f Vhe\'"thc.lrnl of Mllun Imvc bcc-ii 

iiliiilil 

iliSiisti 

iiiiKt slrlki' !iii unpri’jutllotNl person wltli mliul 
r Alon nn.l surelv the solcftloii nn.4 nrrun«e»ncnt 

i?Si5S|S^S 

Willi ilic pliiln of Lom 4 >imly licUixu. >>. 

'• Still, tvith fhoKt’ u’hite-rohed Shapes, a hvnuj 

The f/laeie7viUarsjinn in solemn fjuhe^' {l>oiie 
‘ 347). 


•n.is ivn,c,,inn Is n pnrt ■>', 

n 7 'KimJll.nrr'wc iri'' tl,o"'iiH«r 

Ina^'lli i‘rn‘''L!nu'nn' cn.jsist- 

■SSSSSi 

s-!riES;HH,;;; 'S 

lln'o tn tho nn.r;,,;/ 

l)cautim» uud solemn i-ecuUiiritj. >>. 

OS ISFISO STliASDFP, dc. {page 34f). 

V. nr the town of Ui>ulo«ne, iina 

Ills western t-xpoilltlon. <)f Icb t _ 

were the boitstnl spoils. m>wn 11 

m'ZmuTcnrlrimranK^^^^ 


■• Far as St. Mauricf..lrnm !,on eastern Forks" 

{patje ioO). 

termiimtes i\l St. M.m • 

___“ ye that occupp 

I’oor eonncWseals beneath the open 
On Snrnen'e Mount {page 350). 

,/K;^ 3 i:s,ss 

close to the V mn^^^ ch 3 te«u 

fro)n the lie of .liumury. 

formerly sIoihI , J \|\j, confcaen\lc«l Uc- 

the great ''‘"A' \ ..iivemnco of their 
roes hiul ehosen for (Governors were 

eonnlrv. all the 

taken 'l>y foree or ih^r emUuk*s to 

the ftontlers, after hmlng time the 

ISSSS 7 SE 

of the most l»cautlf«l In Swlti^crlana.-^^ • 

*'CalU me to pae-' her honoured Bridge— 

{page 361). 

The hrl.lges of Lucerne are 
the magnltleent eounlry. H ,,, ^Tlnture 

;;: ...her 

.he imri.ose f..r whieh they were ,l«lgu«l.-\>. 


-- ^‘although 'tie fair, 

’rin7i be aiwther \ arrotr" 353, U. . 0 . 

These wonls were i|Uotea to mo from 
r, vlsltcMl.” I.y Sir \Vallev ^hen 1 ' 

which he was when he ^lo hv a 

the Janleular Mount, was hUn 

laily who had the honour of comluetlng 

thlihcr,—NV. 
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His sepulchral verse ” (page 356 , L 241 ). 

If any English reader should be desirous of 
knowing how far I am justilled in thus describing 
the epitJiphs of Chiahrera, he will find tninslatcd 
specimens of them on pp. 573 - 6 , under the head 
01 Epitaphs and Elegiac Pieces."—W. 


" This flou'erinp broom's dear neiyhbourhood ” 

ipaye 35 »). 

In the course of this continental tour of 18^7 
>\ ordsworth wjis deeply impressetl with the 
splendour and firofusion of the flowering liroom 
in the valleys and tlie more sheltered heiglits 
of the Apennines: and reluctantly owned the 
inferiority of the English to the French variety 
in respect of both beauty and fragrance. The 
note unon the Oxford movement which follows 
(JUKI which should properly be read at the con¬ 
clusion of this poem) was written, at the rwiuest 
of the poet, by his frlciul Frederick Faber—E d 
I t \vould be ungenerous not to advert to 
the religious movement that, since the compo¬ 
sition of these verses in 1837. has made itself felt, 
more or less strongly, throughout the English 
Church a movement that hikes, for its first 
principle, a devout deference to the voice of 
Christian authfuity. It is not niv olflce to pass 
jmlgment on (]uestiuns of theological detail • but 
my own repugnance to the spirit and system of 
Komanism has been so repeateiilv ami, I trust 
feelingly expressed, that I slmll not be suspecteil 
of a le^lng that way. If I do not join in the 
grave charge, thrown out. perhaps in the heat of 
i^ntroversy against the learned and pious men 
to whose labours I aihulo. I speak apart fVoni 
controversy; but, with strong faith in the moral 
temper which would elevate the present by doing 
reverence to the past. I would draw cheerful 
auguries for the English Church from this move¬ 
ment, as likely to restore among us a tone of piety 
more earnest and real than that produced by the 
mere formalities of the understanding, refusing 
in a degree which I cannot but lament, that ius 
own tcmjicr and Judgment shall be controlled bv 
those of antiquity.—W. ^ 

THE PIXE OF MOXTE STABIO (p. 358 ). 

Within a couple of hours of my arrival at 
Homo I saw from Monte Pincio, the Pine-tree as 
<icscribed in the sonnet; and, while expressing 
^’‘•“‘J^tlon at the beauty of Its appearance I was 
told by an acquaintance of my fellow-traveller 
who happcne<l to join us at the moment, that a 
price had been paid for it by the late Sir G. Beau¬ 
mont, upon condition that the proprietor should 

his known Intention of cutting it 

CAMALDOLI (page 36 . 3 ). 

famop sanctuary was the origluar cstab- 
lislimcnt of Saint Romualdo (or Kiimwald, as our 
ancestors saxonised the name), in the nth cen- 



fore be cla^d among the gentlem^i of the 
monastic oiders. The society comprehends two 
orders, monks and hermits; symbolised bv their 
arms, two doves drinking out of the sam'e cud 
The mon^tery In which the monks here reside I 
is beautifully situated, but a large unattractive ' 


edifice, not unlike a factory. The hermitage i.-s 
placed in a lottier and wihicr region of the 
forest. It comprehends between twenty and 
thirty distinct residences, eacli including for its 
single hermit an inclosed piece of ground aiui 
uiree very small apartments. There are days of 
indulgence wlien the hermit may quit his'cell 
and when old age arrives, lie descends from tlie 
mountain and takes his aliodc among tlio monks 

1831 fallen in 

with the monk, the subject of these two sonnets, 

iV u among the licrmits. 

It is from him tliat I received the following par- 

ticulanj. He was then about forty rears of age 
but his appearance was tluit of aii older man! 
He had heeu a painter by profession, but on 
hiking orders changed his name from .Saiiti to 
Kanaclo, pcrliaps witli an unconscious reference 
as well to the great Sanzio d’Urbhio as to the 
archangel. He assured my friend that he had 
been thirteen years in tlie hermitage and had 
never known uieluucholy or ennui. In the little 
recess for study and jirayer. there was a small 
collection of hooks. “I read onlv,” said he 
liooks of asceticism and mystical theology.’’ 
On being asked the names of the most famo'us 
mystics, he enumerated Scaramelli, San Gio- 
rannt delta Groce, Saint Dionifxius the Areo- 
2)a{/ite (supposing the work whldi hears his name 
F?. iiis). and with ixjcullar cnipha.sis 

Aicarao di San Vitfori. The works of Saint 
Theresa arc also in high repute among ascetics, 
names may interest sonic of my readers, 
e heard that RafTaelo was then living in the 
convent; my friend .sought in vain to renew his 
acquaintance with him. It was proiiably a day 
of seclusion. The reader will perceive that these 
sonnets were supposed to be written when he was 
a young man.—W. 

“ Jf'hat aim had they, the Pair of ilonhs'^ 

(page 363 ). 

In justice to the Benedictines of Camaldoll, by 
whom strangers are so hosnihibly entertained, I 
feci obliged to notice that 1 saw among them no 
other figures at all resembling, in size and com¬ 
plexion, the two Monks described in this Sonnet. 
What was their office, or the motive whicli 
lirought them to this place of mortification, which 
they could not have approached without being 
carried iu this or some other way, a feeling of 
delicacy prevented me from enquiring. An 
account has before been given of the hermitage 
they were about to enter. It was visited by us 
towards the end of the month of May ; yet snow 
was lying thick under the pine-trees, within a few 
yards of the gate.—W. 

AT VALLOMBROSA {page 364 ). 

The name of Milton Is pleasingly connected 
with Vallombrosa in many ways. The pride with 
which the Monk, without any previous question 
from me, pointed out his re^aence, I shall not 
readily forget. It may be proper here to defend 
the Poet from a charge which has been brought 
against him, in respect to the passage in '* Paradise 
Lost,” where this place is mentioned. It is said, 
that he has erred In speaking of the trees there 
being deciduous, whereas they are. In fact, pines 
The fault-finders are themselves mistaken ; the 
natural woods of the region of Vallombrosa are 
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.U.dauo.>s an.l .to a 

near the convent are, nulecl. » 

:ir:,,:r-i,e-ti!;fr'or« 

foi-retl to LTow \nAvaril.S often \tr> un 
iw MV LMii.le a l...yoriiho«t fourteen vcais 
!o'\:;l>;nte.Vth!rouV to L m sewnu plaees.-^^. 


_ ■■ nwrr hi'jh.thc Dacian forcr. 

y„/,-.o/ooa>o;/t »- mailed: (;». 3t,>. U. 4 i., 4 , 1 . 

n. re an.l infni. sec Forsyth.-W. 


Tllh: llIVKll />r/)IJOX 375). 

V r.iet' wlioso works are not yet known as 
th’iw acM-rve t.' I'e t)ius enters upon his dcserip- 
ti..n.atlie-Uuins of Koine;” 


Mav I not venture, then, to hope, that. Instead 
of iK-ing a hinarance; by anticumtion 

oaeriiipeof'M 

STS?SEs« 5 =; 

‘ enSr' ri. 

illeLint walks of nature. over 

riage, as a motto for his embryo Brook ). 


’* T1h‘ rising ?un 

Flamrs on tin- rains in the purer air 
ToweriiiK aloft;" 


jMi I elias thus - 


•'The Rottine Sun ■li^plays 
]!i< vi.ihh- Pr.-at rouiul. Wtjyeen )mo towcM, 
As thionnil* two shftily culls. 


"Tho Mu«c nap Toot cTcr fund her. 
Till hv hiinst-r he le.nrmd t.> wanihr. 
Aal.wn S'luo trotting hnnx's meander. 
AsU S.\' THINK. l-ANo. —«. 


‘•Tlicrr bhoined (he Mratrberni of fhe in'hfrr- 


Mr (’n.wo. In his exeollcnt loro-acsc-rlptlvc 
Poem ■• Uevvcs<lon Hill.”l^ still more 1)'^- 

llnlshl’np the whole on a Mny inornlnK. btftic 

l>reakfaMt. 


rpcbri.hl h.r mpphire 

blue" (Sonnet vi., page o.T). 

. _ 


•’To-morrow f<.r Rov.ver th..n>:ht. bat now 
To l.reakfast. and keo|. festival U^-.hi). 


Vo one bellevo.s. or is deslrcil to l>elleve. that 
flmse Poems were netuallvcompose*! within smh 

iiligSiliS 

, . ; u on o vwts to the S ™.nh -'r 

; rr;e..lfeeti,.ns of the «-ene.s ..tHm lO «« 

' ‘'''y"',? .,i'’'ui V">" VT};;r,l"''iKtrrent! .->■ 

'Mr '(''oieHilKe ; "ho. ioore than tweiit.v ''H"' 

"";;'t,5;; ■•S'e o’f a7 ,.:rt!een a 

u"«eVdse,^y'the 7 «trhyih^ tvilleh the fP'"','; 

'w.^;heV'an;;co 7 u!o\s 

letl. -- 


. 

These two lines are In a “ 

A 




_"(ilanrinir from their phim*'!i 

*V*V. .iwK mt»riu 


iimi .^?4iv norSl'r^’HiU 


o'Kftt w'Wrnnir !<» luii* .“ t 

l;S!Ka 5 gSf 3 &- 

yVl; oVAi' .yj'a U.n.X 'hV^n'Tyf .f;ui.« 

?e's'„v;.;ys 


ite was a man of anient feeling, an.l his factih 

-w. 


oi (tronoa/ i^xi^ diiUctic 

ill 


oi (rntnofo^ //<<* U . clUlactic iKKrmJi \x\ 

vrr^is nu.i lit TAr ^ 

Vt'*'.' NVilthna "int Ihn.uah thr.a> ea.tlens 

hetween and IhH.- bi>. 


Sonnets Xril. n,nl Xml. (pn?f S50). 

I muA r»oiK rcoulrvs a large domain for IW 

binl fn-Hiuently returns, but Is lUvrajs a«vrvy 
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Not long since, one visited Hv<lal lake, and re¬ 
mained some hours near its banks: the con- 
bternaiion which it occasioned among the dift'er- 
ent species of fowl, particularly the herons, was 
expressed hy loud screams. The horse also i.s 
naturally afraid of the eagle.—There were several 
Roman sUitions among these inountjiins: the 
most considerable seems to have been in a 
meadow at the hea<l of Windermere, established 
undoubtedly, ;is a check over the Psisses of Kirk- 
stone, Dunmail-raise, and of llardknot and Wrv- 
nose. On the margin of Rydal lake, a coin of 
Trojan was discovered very latelv.—The Rom.v.v 
I- ORT here alluded to, called by tl'ie country peo¬ 
ple “llardknot Castle,* Is most impressiveh* 
situated half-way down the hill on the right of 
the road that descends from Hanlknot into Esk- 
dale. It has escaped the notice of most auti- 
mianans, and is but slightly mentioned by Lvsons. 
The Druidical Circle is about half a mile to 
the left of the road Jiscending Stone-side ftx>ni 
the vale of Duddoii: the country people call it 
Sunken Church. 

The reader who may have been interested in 
the foregoing Sonnets (which together mav be 
considered as a Poem), will not be displeased to 
Hml in this place a prose account of the Duddon. 
extracted from Green's comprehensive “Guhle to 
the Ljikes.” lately published. “ The road lea<ling 
from Coniston to Broughton is over high ground 
and commands a view of the river Duddon • 
which, at high water, i.s a grand sight, having the 
beautiful and fertile lauds of Lanciishire and 
Cumberland stretching wich way from its mar^n. 
In this extensive view, the face of nature is di.s- 
playe<l in a wonderful variety of hill and dale; 
wooded grounds and buildings; amongst the 
latter Broughton Tower, seated on the crown of 
a hill, rising elegantly from the vallev, is an ob¬ 
ject of extraorlinary Interest. Fertility on each 
side is gradually diminished, and lost In the sui>c- 
rlor heights of Blackcomb, in Cumlierland, and 
the high lands between Kirkiiy and Ulverstone.” 

“The road from Broughton to Seathwaite is on 
the banks of the Duddon, and on Its Lsiueashire 
sltlo it is of various elevations. The river is an 
amusing companion, one while brawling and 
tumbling over rocky precipices, until the a^tatci 
water becomes agjifn calm by arriving at a 
smoother and less precipitous bed, but Its course 
Is soon again ruffled, and the current thrown into 
every variety of foam which the rocky channel of 
a river can give to water.’’—rfdc Green's Guide 
to the Lakes. v«)l. 1 . pn. 9S-100. 

After all. the traveller would be most gnxtiflcd 
who should aiiproach this bejiutlhil Stream, nei¬ 
ther at its source, as Is done in the Sonnets, nor 
frtnn Its termination ; but from Coniston over 
Walna Scar; tlrst descending Into a little cir¬ 
cular valley, a collateral compartment of the 
long winding vale through which Hows the Dud¬ 
don. This recess, towards the close of .Scpteml>er, 
when the after-grass of the meadoivs is still of a 
fr'esh green, with the leaves of many of the trees 
fadetl, but perhaps none fallen, is truly enchant¬ 
ing. At a point elevated enough to show the 
various objects in the valley, and not so high as 
to dliuinisii their importance, the .stranger will 
instinctively halt. On the foreground, a little 
below the most favourable station, a rude foot¬ 
bridge is thromi over the bet! of the noisy brook 
foaming by the way-side. Russet and cragg)' 


liills, of bold ami v.iricd outline, .surround the 
level valley, which i.s boprinkled with grev rock- 
' plumed with birch trees. A few homesteads are 
intersiiorsed, in some places peei)ing out from 
among the rocks like hermitages, whose site has 
been chosen for the bcneUt of sun.'ihine as well a-b 
slieltcr; in other inshinces, the dwelling-house, 
barn, and byre, compo.>e together a cruciform’ 
structure, which, with its embowering trees, and 
the ivy clotliing part of the walls and roof like a 
Heece, call to mind the remains of an ancient 
abbey. Time, in most case.s, aiul nature ever\- 
where, have given asanetitv to the bumble work.-, 
of man, that are scattered mer this peaceful 
retirement. Hence a harmony of tone and colour, 
a cou.summation and perfc'ction of beantv, wiiicii 
would have been marred ha<l aim or pnrpo.se 
iuterfere4l with the course of convenience, utilitv, 
or necessity. This iinvitiate<l region stands in 
no need of the veil of twilight to soften or dis¬ 
guise its features. As it glistens in the morning 
sunshine, it would till tlie spectator's heart with 
gla<lsomenc.s.s. Looking from our cho.sen .sUition, 
lie would feel an impatience to rove among it.s 
pathways, to l>e greeted hy the mllkmaitl, to 
wamlcr from house to hou.se, exchanging “ good- 
morrows” sus he pu.ssed the open floors; hut. at 
evening, when the sun is .set, and a pearly light 
gleams from the western fpiarter of the .skv, with 
an answering light from the smooth surface of 
the meadows ; when the trees are duskv, Imt each 
kind still di.stinguishalilc; when the cool air has 
condensed the blue smoke rising from the cot¬ 
tage chimneys; when tlio dark mosesy .stoiie.s seem 
to sleep In the bo<l of the foaming brook ; then, 
he would lie unwilling to move forwanl, not Ics.s 
from a rcluctunce to relinquish what he licholds. 
than from an apprehension of disturbing, by lil^ 
approach, the <juietne8.s Iwneath him. Issuing 
from the plain of thi.s vallev, the brook descends 
in a rapid torrent i>as.sing l>y the churcbyanl of 
•Seathwaite. The tniveller is thus cdhductcfl at 
once into the midst of the wild and beautiful 
scenery which gave occasion to the Sonnets from 
tlie 14th to the 20th inclusive. From the i)oint 
where the .Seathwaite brook joins the Duddon, is 
a view upwards. Into the pass througli which the 
river makes its way Into tlie plain of Donnenlulo. 
The iwrpeinllcular rock on the right hears the 
ancient British name of The Pex ; tlie one op- 
IKisite is called Walla-barrow Crao, a name 
that occurs in other places to designate rocks of 
the same character. The chaotic aspect of the 
scene Is well niarke«l by the expression of a 
stnxnger, who strolled out while dinner wjis i>re- 
pnring. and at his return, being asked liy his host, 

“ What way he had been wandering ? ’’ repllcfl, 

“ As far as it is finished ! ” 

The l>ed of the Duddon is liere strewn %vlth 
large fhigments of rock.s fallen from aloft; which, 
as ilr. Green truly says, “are bajiplly adapteil to 
the many-shaped waterfalls’’ (or rather water- 
breaks, for none of them arc high), “dLsplayeil in 
the short spjice of half a mile.” That there is 
some hazard in fre<iuentlng these desolate place,->, 

I myself Imve had proof; for one night an im¬ 
mense mass of rock fell upon the very spot where, 
with a friend. I had lingered the" day before. 
“The concussion.” says Mr. Green, sjieaking of . 
the event (for he also, in the i)ractlce of his art. 
on that day sat exposeii for a j-tlll longer time to 
the same i>eril), " was he-ard, not without alarm, 
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l.v tlif miji-ilK.uriiu 'luplicnU. ' I5'*t 

to SvalliwuiU- Cliurvhysinl: it lonUuns Iht fol- ^ 

lowing inscription 

ounrv, in tlu- ‘<i*l jc:ir of Ih t aq«-. 

in’(he parish register of Seatliwnlte Chapel, is 
tliis nt'tico; 

••noricl. .Innc > 11 ., »h-' Uev, 
tck’rity." 

Tills Iti.llvl.hial is the Past..r allu.le.l to. in the 

,.,«hl«nth Sonnc.t ns . worthy 

noohiii !1" k" wlUol;!.... ,h.slmrt of his chamc 
ter is given. iK'glniiing 

■■ V l“ri< st «l>iil« < I'ff. ro whoso life such »lou\>ts 
Pull to tho gioijinl; -■• 


To Mr. 


-I wiLs’tho other .lay upon a party 
•ibiait (Ive or six miles from this place. 
met with a ven- striking object, ami of a nature 
t very ^>mn.on. Going inUi a clomman s 
hmise (of whom I had frc-iucutly heard i. I found 
him sitting at tho head of a long 
sueh as Is commonly usd In this 
lower class of people, drcasci In a ewrse blue 

frock trimmed with hlack horn 

I heeked sliirt, a leathern 

II stock a coarse apron, and a pair oi grrav 

wi.oden-’solcd shoes platwl with '’^"''^'^”^^17^ 

them (What we call clogs In bU 

chilli upon his knee, eating h s 'were 

wife and the remalmler of his thiUmn, wer 

some of them cmploytsl in waiting 
t.tluT the rest in tcazlug and spinning 
, wl,Uh tnulc he U .. prent ..roll.lo.. ; ami more- 
over when It Is ma.lc rea.ly for sale, will ln> It. 

^ bv sixteen or Ihlrtv-two pounds Ji. 

I and on foot,'seven 'Sw^ter ^ 

• it to tlie market even in the depth of winter, i 

i WHS not much surjirlscl at 
' possibly be, having hcanl a great TJ" 

, Lt/a.» before But I must confess mjstlf asto- 

nlshcd with'the alacrity and the good 
' tlmt appeared both In the clcrejinan an 1 his 
w lf^ rnTmore «. at the sense a..<l lngen..lly „r 

1 ilatcd from which an cxlmet shall \>o 
•' Bv his frngaUty and gooii 
keeps the wolf fixuii the d.Kir, as wc say; and If 

be idvanccs a little In the worUl it 
to hU own care, than to anything else lie w 
relv upon I don't find his Inclination Is running 
"fttXrther p.?rermcnt. He Is ««, JJ' Xe^. 

the m'ople, that are happy yif^Mend- 

nti.i iiTM hi the grattest unanimity and menu 

S 5 sS/is sss 


“COSISTON, J«?l/ 26 , I754* 


.„„1 s„.,ie ...■.•o....t ,.f his life, far It is wortl.y of 1 
heiuK rocordf<l, will nut bo oxil of pbice hert. | 

MI:M0IU ok the UT'V. KOHEKT WAEKEH. j 

IX tlio Year t7co, Uohert Walker was l.orn at ^ 
fniler-enig. hi Seathwalle; he wius the )<»ung«t 
If'twelve S.ildren, His ehlest Prytlu-r wlm In¬ 
herited the small family estate, illisl at I ndti^ 
.me agcl ninety-four, helng twenty-four years 
iMer than the suhjeet of this Meimdr. who vms 
l. .rn of tlK‘ «une mother. UolaTt was a sickly 
Infant- ami. througli hts boyhoo .1 and juuth. 
continuing to he of dclleatu frame and 
health It was deemed he.st, aeeordhig ^ . 
<■<11101/1' plincse to liiut'l liiiti (i sc/io/nr, f. r It 
was mit iikelv that ho would he able to earn a 
UvollhmMl bv lMslllv labour. At that P’-^l'^l, f*;„. 

■ if these dales werc'furnlshtHl with ,^’*'"oMi(»usc. . 

,e eh Idreil being taught to read nn.l r to 
t e elnpel' and In the same eonseonUed hull 
' L vKire he olllclatcMl for so many y«t« hot! 

;,s preacher and selu.ohuaster. he vmS 

,-,.110.1 ....oil, |.r..l..,hly, h. th,.t s'V ‘rtiJ ■ 

more than reading, writing, ami nrttlumuc. 
Ibit bv tlie rtssislunco of i\ “ («oullviuuu, U\ t\ 
S ..urhoml. he ae.pilred. at leisure houi^ a 
knm'dc.lgL- of the ela.sslcs, and hecame qualine.l 
fur tnkinu bolv onlvrs. I'pon bis onUimtloiulu 
-,,i Ihc .tllor r'f tw.. o,.n.olos: the T..rvor. , 
tho Mtlo of Co.ilsl.'...—fiw' "ll.'rt So.ill.wuito, Ih , 

hi; ..luivo v,.lo. Tho v,.h.o .,f “"‘if 

I'/- i\\o iMmmls ouNinn; but int curt oi 

Snitbwulio bavins n ootUuo utUu-lu'd to It^ us bo 
wislunl to marry, he eliose It In iirefereme. Th 
i rn g person on whom his ufTeetlons were Oxed. 
t ough lirthc condition of a .Uuiiestle servant 

ohUTihs ,.1-oh .1 i.i.'» 

for 1760, from which the following Is cxtracteil. 


and tho vehemence of his A' nrlmltlve 

of rcsemhlauce to the pure practho P 

'''wf.rtiriloto dvc his 0 ,-h hcoount of himself, 
to iH? found In the si\mc place. 

! From the Rev. Robert W.^lker. 

n\«rt,rt! Z ImmoJihUc .u.sVor, hut tho Imml M 
, Pnndilencc. then laying heavy tjjion J" 

J,hHlRO Of 0 O'i)"Si‘ ™ S'^Mch 

from me a ,5,« of thorigh 

‘ children, whose names and ages FUiAt^th, 

I Zaccheus. agiHl Mi>jv fifteen; 

‘ sixteen years and ten months, siiu-., 
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-Moses, thirteen years and three months; Sarsih 
ten years and three months; Mabel, eight vears 
ami throe months; William Tyson, tliree years 
and eight months; and Anne Esther, one year 
and three months; besides Anne, who died two 
years and six months ago, and was then age<l 
l>etwecn nine and ten; and Eleanor, who dieii 
the 231x1 Inst., January, age<l .six years and ten 
inonths. Zaccheus, the eldest child, is now learn¬ 
ing the trade of tanner, and has two vears ami 
a half of his apprenticeship to serve. The annual 
income of my chapel at present, as near as I can 
compute it, may amount to about /17, of which 
is paid in cash, viz, from the bounty of Queen 
Anne, and £5 from W. P., E.sq., of P-^—, out of 
the annual rents, he being lord of the manor, ami 

£2 from llie several inhal)iti\nts of L-, settled 

upon the tenements as a rent-charge: the liouse 
and gardens I value at £4 yearly, and not worth 
more; and I lielievc tlie snnilice fees and volun- 
Uiry contributions, one year with another, may 
be worth £2', hut as the inhabitants are few in 
numlicr, and the fees verv low, tills last-mentioned 
sum consists merely in free-will on'criiigs. 

“ I am situated greatly to my sjitisfaction with 
regard to the conduct and heliaviour of inv audi¬ 
tory’, who not only live in the happv ignonincc of 
the follies and vices of the age, but in mutual 
peace and goodwill with one another, an<l are 
seemingly (I hope really too) sincere Christians, 
and sound members of the established churcli. 
not one dissenter of any denomination being 
amongst tliem all. I got to the value of £40 for 
iny wife's fortune, but had no real estate of my 
own.beingtheyounge.st8on oftwelvechildren.boni 
of obscure parents; and, tliough mv income has 
iHJcn but small, an<l my family lai^e, vet, by a 
l)rovidentlal blessing ujicn my own diflgent en- 
«leavours, the kindness of frtemls, and a cheap 
country to live In, wc have always had the neces¬ 
saries of life. By what I have written (which is a 
true and exact account, to the best of my know¬ 
ledge,) I hoi>c you will not think your favour to 
me. out of the late worthy Dr. Stratford’s efTccts, 
<iulte mi6l>cstowcd, for which I must ever grate¬ 
fully own myself, 

“ Sir, 

“Your much ohHge<l and most ol>edient 
humble Sonant, 

“R. W., Curate of S-. 

“To Mr. C., of Lancaster.’’ 

About the time when tlds letter was written, 
the Bishop of Chester recommended the scheme 
of joining the curacy of Ulpha to the conti^ious 
one of Seathwalte, and the nomination was 
offered to Mr. Walker; but an unexpected diffi¬ 
culty arising, Mr. W., m a letter to the Bishop, 
(a copy of which, In his own beautiftd hand¬ 
writing, now lies before me,) thus expresses him¬ 
self. he.” meaning the person in whom the 
difficulty originated, “had suggested any such 
objection before, I should utterly have declined 
any attempt to the curacy of l/lpha: indeed. I 
was alway% apprehensive it might be disagreeable 
to my auditory at Seathwalte, as they have been 
always accustomed to double duty, and the in¬ 
habitants of Ulpha despair of l>eing able to 
support a schoolmaster who is not curate there 
also; which suppressed all thoughts In me of 
•«ening them both.” And In a second letter to 
the Bishop he writes:— • 


of .vours of the 

ist instant, and am exceedingly oliligcfl on .ac¬ 
count of tlic Ulpha affair: if that curacy sliould 
lapse into your Lordships liands, I would bcir 
leave rather to decline than emlirace it; for the 
chapels of .Swithwaite and Ulpha, aiine.xed to¬ 
gether, would be apt to cause agencnil <li,scontent 
among the inhalntauts of both places; bv either 
thinking themselves slighted, being only scrvwl 
alternately, or neglcctal in the dutv, or attri¬ 
buting It tocovetousness in me; all which occasions 
of murmuring I would willingly avoid.” An.l In 
concluding his former letter, ho expresses a siml- 
lar sentiment uikui the same occasion, “ desiring 
il It he possible, however, as much as in nic lieth 
to live peaceably with all men. ’ 


The year following, the curacy of Seathwalte 
was again augmented; and, to effect this aug- 
nicntation, fifty pounds had been a<lvancc<l i»v 
himself; and, in 1760. lands were purchased with 
eight hundre<i pounds. .Scanty lus was his income, 
the fretiucut oiler of much better lieneftces could 
not tempt Mr. W. to quit a situation wlierc he 
had been so long happy, with a consciousne.ss of 
Ijcing useful. Among his paiiers I find the fob 
lowing copy of a letter, dated 1775. twentv years 
after his refusal of the curacy of Ulpha' which 
will show what exertions had been made for one 
of bis sons. 


“ SfAT IT PLR.^.SP. Torn Gr.ace, 

"Our remote situation here makes it difhcult 
to get the necc.ssary information for transacting 
business regularly; such is tiie rwison of iny 
giving your Grace the jircsent trouble, 

“The bearer (my son) is desirous of offering 
himself candidate for tleacon’s orders at vour 
Grace's ensuing ordination ; the first, on the'25th 
instant, so that his papers coiihl not be trans¬ 
mitted in due time. As he is now fully at age, 
and I have affonlc*! him education to the utmost 
of my ability, it would give me great Nitisfuctlon 
(if your Grace would take him, and find lilni 
qualifle<l) to have him onlainc<l. His consti¬ 
tution has been tender for some ycjirs ; he entered 
the college of Dublin, but his health would not 
pennit him to continue there, or I woul<l have 
supportc<l him much longer. He ha.s been with 
me at liome above a yesir, in which time he has 
gained great strength of body, siifflcicnt, I liopc, 
to enable him for iierfomiing the function. Divine 
Providence, assisted by lllKjral benefactors, lias 
blest my endeavours, from a small income, to 
rear a numerous family; and as my time of life 
renders me now unfit for much future exi>ectAncy 
from this world, I should be gla<l to see my son 
settled in a promising way to acquire an Iibnest 
livelihood for himself, ills Iichavlour, so far in 
life, has been irreproachable ; and I hope he will 
not degenerate, In principles or practice, from 
the precepts and pattern of an indulgent parent 
Your Grace’s favourable reception of this, from a 
distant corner of the diocese, and an obscure 
hand, will excite filial gratitude, and a due use 
shall be made of the obligation vouchsafed there 
by to 


" Your Grace's very dutiffil and most obedient 


“Son and Servant, 


“Robert Walker.” 
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'i’lio sumo niiin. who was tims llhcnil In the 
o'iiKatioij of his Humorous fumil.v, w:us evoji 
mimitlcotil in hospitality as a parish |)riost. 
I^ery SuiKlaj. were ser\o«l. unon the long table, ! 
at wlil^h ho has hocn (IcseriWNl sitting with a 
ohiM upon his knee, inessos of broth, for the re- 
froslimont of those of his oongregation who came 
from a distanoo. ami usnallv tm)k tlteir scats us 
(larls of his own houschohl. It seems senreely 
lossible that this custom couhl have commenoetl 
•efore the augmentation of his cure; anti what 
wouhl to many have l)een a high jiriee of self* 

■ ioiiial, was pai<l. by the paspir anil his family, 
for tliis gratilleatioii; jus the treat conUl only Ik; 
>rovi<lo.! by dressing at orie time the whole, per- 
lajH, of their weekly allownnee of fresh animal 
food ; e<inse<(nently, for a succession of rlays, the 
lalile was covero*! willi eold vletnals only. Ills 
genenwlty in ol<l age may be still hirther Illus¬ 
trated by a little eireumstanee relating to an or- 
pliau grandson, tlien ten yearsofage, which I flmi in 
n copy of a letter to one of his stms; he rooiiesta 
that half a guinea may be left for “little Robert's 
pocket money." who was then at school: Intnist- 
iiig It to the earo of a lady, uho. as he Si»ys, " mav 
sometimes frustrate his si'piamlerlng It away fool- 
l-ihly.■' ami promising to send him an 'enual 
allowance atinually f«tr tlie wimo purpose. The 
conclusion of the same letter Is so charaeterislic. 
that I camud f«»rbcar to tninscrlbe It. “We,“ 
meaning Ids wife anil himself, “are in our wonted 
state of hcallli, allowing for the hasty strides of 
old ago knoeking ilallyat onrdoor.uml threaten¬ 
ingly telling us, we are not only mortal. Imt 
must expect ere long to hike our'leave of our 
niieleiit cottage, ami lie ilowu In our hu>t dormi¬ 
tory. Tray panlon my neglect to answer yours: 
let us hear sooner from you. to augment the 
mirth of the ChristmiLs holi<lav.s, Wlslilng you 
all the ploiusures of the unprimehlug season, I am. 
dear Son, wltli lasting sluccrltv, vours nlloctlon- 
atcly, 

“ Roukrt Walkkh.” 

He Ii>ved old customs ami old usages, and 
ill some Instances stuck to them to his own 
loss; for, having liad a sum of money lotlgeil in 
the hamis of a neighbouring tnulesman, wlien 
long course of time had raised the rate of In- 
l«“rest, and more was olVereti. he refnsiKl to accept 
it; an net not dlilleult to one, who, while ho wius 
drawing seventeen [nmndsa year IVom his cnniey, 
iiecllned, as we have .seen, to ad«l the prollts of 
another small henellcc to Ids own, lest ho shouUl 
be suspecteil of cuiildity.—From this vice he was 
utterly free; ho made no charge for leaching school; 
.such as could allonl to pay, gave him what they 
jilcased. When very young, having kept a diary 
of his expenses, however trilling, the large uinonnt 
at the end of the year surprised him ; and friuu 
tliul time the rule of Ids life was to he economical, 
not avaricious. At Ids decoiusc ho left Uddmi liim 
no less a sum tlian and .such a sense of 

his various excellences wa.s prevalent tn the 
country, that the epltliet of woNi'Kuri L is to this 
day attaelied to his name. 

There Is In the above .sketch soinclhlng so 
r’xtraordinarv ns to reiinlre further eTftlauntorj/ 
details—.\mi to begin with his indnslrv: eight 
hours in each day, during live days in the week, 
and lialf of Salnniay. except when the lalmurs of 
husbandry were urgent, he was occnpievl in teach¬ 


ing. His seal was within the ruil-s of the altar; 
the comnmnion table was his desk; and. like 
.shenstone’s schoolnilslrcs.s the master cniploye-i 
lum.self at the spinning-wheel, while the children 
were rejicnting their lessons by hU side. Ever)’ 
evening, after sc-hool hours, if not more profitably 
engaged, he continueil tijo same kind of labour, 
exchanging, bir the l>eneflt of exercise, the small 
wlieel at vvlileh he hatl sate, for tlie large one on 
vvhicli wool i.s s|>un, the spinner stepping to and 
fro. Tims, wa.s the wheel constantly in rcadlues.s 
to prevent the waste of a moment's time. Nor 
was his imlnslry with the i>en, when occasion 
called for it, le.ss eager. Intrustcsl with extensive 
uianagement of nubile and nrlvatc affairs, he 
acted. In his nistie neigliliournotHi, ns scrivener, 
writing out petitions, deetls of conveyance, Wilis, 
covenants, A:c., with i>ccnniary gidn U) himself, 
and to tlie great l>enetlt of his employers. ’These 
lalKUirs (at all times eonsblcmblei at one i>erlod 
of Hie year, viz. Ivlwecn ('hrlstmas and Camile- 
ina.s when money tmiisiu-tions are settled in this 
country, were often so intense, that ho iiassctl 
great i>art of the nlglit, and stvmellnics whole 
niglits at his de.sk. His givnlen also was tlUc<l by 
his own hand ; he had n right of i>aslunvge uivoii 
the mouiiUdn.s for a few sheep and u couple of 
cows, which rtspilrcil his attendance; wilu this 
Ki.sUiral oeeuimllon he jolnwl the labours of 
HiNbandry u|H)n a .small scale, renting two or 
three acres In adiHtion to hi.s own U\ss than one 
acre of glcl>e ; und the humblest drudgery which 
the cultivation of these fields reiiulred wiis |hT‘ 
formed by him.self. 

He also lOvsisicd his nelghUmrs in haymaking 
and shearing their lU>cks,an«l in the iK.Tformnnce 
of this latter service ho was eminently dexterous. 
Tlicy. In tlielr turn, complimcnteil him with the 
l>rcsent of a Imyeoek, or a fleece; less as a 
recommuuse for this parlleuhvr service than as a 
general aeknowUxlgment The Sabbath was In a 
strict sense kept holy; Uio Sunday eveningsl*elng 
ilevideii U» nxuUng the Scripture and family 
>n\Yer. The prinol|M\l festivals apindnleil by the 
'hnrch vverv' also iluly obscrvcil; but through 
every other day In the week, thi\>ugh every week 
in the year he was Inoes.s5\ntly iKvnple<l in work 
of hand or iniml; not allowing a moment for 
recreation, except \iiKvn a Satuixlay unernoon. 
when he indnlgixl hiius<'ir with a N'e\vs(iai>er, or 
sometime.^ with a Magazine. The frugality and 
temjH-nuux* c.«it4il>llshc\l In his lumse were as 
ailnilmblc as the industry. Nothing to which the 
name of luxury could given was there known; 
in the latter part of his life. Indeed, when tea luiil 
iK'cn brought Into almost genend u-se. It was 
provldevl for visitors, and for such of uls own 
family a.s ivturmxl tn'eiuslonally to his roof, and 
hail l>een avxmstomevl to this refreshment else- 
wliere; but neither ho nor Ids wife ever partook 
of It, The raiment worn by his famllv \va.s comely 
nml decent, but us simple as their diet; Uie 
bomo.simn materials were made up into apparel 
by their own haiuta At the time of the decci\so 
of this thrlfly jw\lr, their cottage ei^itHinc<l a 
large store of welvs of wiHdlen und linen clolli, 
woven from thread of their own spinning. And 
it Is remarkable that the |h'vv in the cha|K'l In 
which the rainlh' nsevl to .sit, remains ueatlv llneil 
with woollen cloth spun i>y the jiiUitors own 
hands. U is the only jk'vv in the chapel so 
dlsllng\dsheil; and 1 know of no other lustauce 


of liis confunnity to the deliuite nccoiuinodu- 
tions of uiodern times. The fuel of tlie house, 
like that of their neighbours, consistctl of peat, 
procured from the mosses by their own labour. 
The lights by which, in the winter evenings, their 
work was performctl. were of their own manu¬ 
facture, such as still continue to be used in these 
cottages ; they are made of the pith of rushes 
dipIMjd in any unctuous substance that the house 
att'ords. \VliUe candles, iis tallow candles are here 
called, were reserved to honour the Christmas 
festivals, and were perhaps produced upon no 
other occasions. Once a month, during the 
proper sea.son, a sheep was dntwn from their 
small mountain Hock, and killed for the use of 
the family ; and a cow, towards the close of the 
year, was'salttnl and dried for winter provision; 
the hide was tanned to furnish them with shoes. 
—By these various resources, this venerable 
clergyman reared a numerous family, not only 
preserving them, Jis he affeetiiigly says, ‘‘from 
wanting the neee.ssaries of life;’’ hut alfording 
tliem an unstinted cHlucation, and the means of 
raising lliemselves in society. In this they were 
eminently assisteil by the elVccts of their father’s 
example/his precepts, and injunctions: he wjis 
aware tnat truth-speaking, as a monxl virtue, 
is best secured by inculcating attention to accu¬ 
racy of report even on trivial occasions; and so 
rigid were the rules of honesty by winch he 
endeavoured to bring up his familv, that if one 
of them had chanced to lind in the lanes or flebis 
anything of the least use or value without being 
able to ascertain to whom it belonged, he always 
insisted upon the child’s currying It back to the 
l)!ace from which it had been brought. 

No one it might be thought could, as has l>ccn 
ilescribed. convert his body into a machine, as it 
were, of industry for the humblest uses, and kcej) 
his thoughts so fyciiucntly l>ont upon secular 
concerns, without grievous injury to the more 
precious parts of his nature. How could the 
powers of intellect thrive, or its graces be 
displayed, in the midst of circumstances ap¬ 
parently BO unfavourable, ami where, to the 
tlireet cultivation of the tuiud, so small a portion 
of time was allotted ? But, in this extrsiordlnary 
man. things in their nature adverse were recon¬ 
ciled, His conversation wiis Tcmarkable, not 
only for being clniste and pure, but for the 
degree in which it wsis fervent and elocment; 
his written stvle was correct, simple, and anl- 
mate<l. Nor did his affections suft'or more than 
his intellect; he was tenderly alive to all the 
duties of his pastoral office : the poor aud needy 
“ he never sent empty away,”—the stranger was 
fed and refreshed in passing that unfrc(iueuted 
^ale—the sick were visited; and the feelings of 
humanity found further exercise among the di.s- 
tresses and eoibamtssmeuts in the worldly estate 
of his neighbours, with which his Uilcuts for 
business made hinj acqviainted; and the dis¬ 
interestedness, impartiality, and uprightness 
which he maintjuned in the mauagement of all 
affairs confided to him, were virtues seldom 
separated in his own conscience from religious 
obUg-atlon. Nor could such conduct fail to re¬ 
mind those who witnessed it of a spirit nobler 
than law or custom: they felt eonvictious which, 
but for such intercourse, could not have been 
afforded, that, as in the practice of tlieir pastor, 
there was no guile, so in liis faith there was 


nothing hollow; an<l «e are warranted in believ- 
iug, that upon these occasions, selfishness, obsti¬ 
nacy, and discord wouhl often give way before 
the hreathiugs of his good-will and saintiv in¬ 
tegrity. It may be presumed also—while his 
humble congregation were listening to tlie 
moral precepts which he delivered from the 
pulpit, and to the Christian e.xhortations tliat 
they should love their neighbours as thcm.sclves. 
and do jis they would l>e done unto—that peculiar 
efficacy was given to the preacher's labours la- 
recollections in the minds of his congiegntioil, 
that they were called upon to do no more than 
his own actions were daily setting before their 
eyes. 

The afternoon sen ice in the chapel was less 
numerously attended than that of the morning, 
but by a more serious auditory; the lesson from 
the New Testament, on those occasions, was 
accompanied by Burkitt's CommentJirie.s. These 
lessons he re;ul with impassioneil empbasi>, 
frcHjuently tlrawing tears from his hearers, and 
leaving -X lasting impression upon their min<i>. 
His devotional feelings ami the powers of his 
own mind were further exercised, along with 
those of his family, in perusing the Scriptures: 
not only on the .Sunday evenings, hut on every 
other eVeiiing, while the rest of the hou-scltoM 
were at work, some one of the children, and in 
her turn the servant, for the sake of practice in 
rca<ling, or for Instruction, read the Bible aloud ; 
ami in this manner the whole w:is repeatedly 
gone through. That no common importance 
wa.s attached to the observance of religion.' 
ordinances l>y his family, appears from the 
following memorandum liy one of his descend¬ 
ants, which I am tempta’l to imsert at length, 
as it is characteristic, and somewhat curiou.'. 
“There is a small chapel in the county palatine 
of Lancaster, where a certain elergyinan ha> 
regularly officiated above .sixty years, and a few 
months ago a*lminlstered the s;itTament of the 
Lord’s SupiHjr in the same, to a decent mimher 
of devout communicants. After the clergyman 
had reeeivcsl himself, the llrst company out of 
the assemblv who approachetl the alUr, amt 
kneeled down to be parUikers of the .sacred 
elements, consisted of the i)arson's wife; to whom 
he had been marrie<l upwanis of sixty years ; one 
son aud hb wife; four daughters, each with her 
husband; whose ages, all added together, a- 
mounted to above 714 years. The sevenil and 
respective distances from the place of each of 
their abodes, to the chapel where they all com- 
mimicate<l. will measure more than 1,000 English 
miles Though the namition will npiicar sur¬ 
prising, It is without doubt a fact that the same 
persou-s exactly four years before, met at the 
same place, and all joinetl in j>erformauce of the 

same venerable duty.” , , . 

He was indeed most zealously attachetl to the 
doctrine and frame of the Establblied Church. 
We have seen him congnttulating himselt that 
he had no dissenters in his cure of any denomi¬ 
nation. Some allowance must be made for the 
state of opinion when his llrst religious impres¬ 
sions were receivetl, before the reader will acquit 
him of higotn-, when I mention, that at the time 
of the augmentation of the cure, he refused U> 
invest part of the money in the purchase of an 
estate offered to him upon advantageous terms, 
because the pi-oprietor was a Quakerwhether 
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fmin scrupulous apprcliotisioti tlisit :i blessing 
would not sittond n contn\et framed for the 
benefit of tilt* cliurch between persons not In 
religbius sympathy with eaeh otlier: or, ns a 
seeker of peace, iic'was afmld of tlie uneoniplying 
disposition wlileh at *ine time was too frc<pient)y 
eonspietious in that sect. Of tins an instanec iiail 
fallen under ids own notice: for, while he tauplit ■ 
seliool at I-oweswater, cerUln persons of tliat 
denomination lia<i refused to pay annual interest 
due ninler the title of Clmreli-stoek >; a great 
liardslilp upon the inc umbent. fc*r tlic <-ur.u-v of 
Ivoweswater was (hen scarcely less poor Oian 
that of Scatliwalte. To what degree tills pre¬ 
judice of his Wius blameabic need not he deter¬ 
minedcertain it is. that lie was not only 
desirous, as he himself says, to live In jieaec, hut 
ill love, witti all men. lie was placable, and 
charitable In bis judgments; and, however cor- : 
reel in coniluct and rigorous to himself, he was 
<-vcr ri'acly to forgive tiie tre.s|»asse8 of others, and 
to soften the eensuro tlt!\t was east u{)on their 
frailties—It would be iiiiiianlonable toomittlmt. 
in the maintenaiiee of his \irtues, he reeelveil 
due support from the partner of his long life. 
Sh«‘ was ecpially striet, in attending to her share 
of their joint eares, nor less diligent in her appro¬ 
priate oeoupatlons. A )»i’rson who had been some 
time tludr seriaiit In Die latter part of their lives, 
eoiieluded tin* panegyric’of luT mistress l»y saving 
to me, “She was no loss excellent than I’ler nus- 
hand; she was gtHsl to tlie }>oor: slie was good to 
everytliiiig! ■' lie survlvcsl for a short time this 
lirtuous eompariioii. Wiieti she died, lie ordered 
that her liody should Ik* borne to the grave liy 
throe of her ilaugliU’rs and one grand-duugliler ; 
and, when the con'^e "as lifted from the thres¬ 
hold, he insisted u|M>n lending his aid,an(l feeling 
ahout, for he was then almost blind, took hold cif 
a iiaiikin fixed to the eoflin; and. as a iK’ariT of 
the liody. enterecl the eliajad, a few steps fiaun 
the lowly parsonage. 

What a contrast does the life of this olvscurely- 
"eatod, and. In |Kilnt of worldiv wealth. iKiorly- 
repaid Ctiurehnian. present to t)iut of a (.'ardinal 
Wolsey! 

" 0 '(is ft tiurtlicn, ('r<>inwt ll, '(is n tuirtlien 
T<k> hi-ftvy fur a iimii wliu hc>|»fs for luMvciil’* 

We liave hec'»i dwelling upon Iniiigc's of |>oaee 
ill the tnonil world, that have brought us again 
to the cpilet enelosiiri' of eonsocralcsl gn^uinl. in 
wlileli this venerable nalr lie interred. The 
sounding brook, that rolls close by the church¬ 
yard. without dlsturhliig feeling or luodltatloii. 
is now unfortunately laid Itare: hut not long agc» 
it particf|>aU-d. witli the chape), (he shade of 
some .stately asfi trees, which will not si>rlng 
again. While the s|H.vtator from this s|K>t Is 
looking round u|mui the girdle of stony iiioun- 
tuins that enconipa.sses the vale,—iim.sses of nn'k, 
out of which nioMumeut.s for all men that ever 
cxisU'd might have iK'eii hewn—it would suqirlse 
1dm to 1 k’ told, as with truth he might he, tliat 
the )ilaiii blue slab deilicatcHl to the memory of 
this agcsl juilr Is a production of a ijuarry in 
North Wales. It was sent as a tiiark of rcs'iH'ct 


> Mr. Walker’s cliaritv Ikmiir of tliat kind which 
"scokrth nut lu-r own,'* he wouM r.dher forc-go his 
riplitK (bftii distrain for dues which the ivirtie* halde 
refused, as ft |Kiiiit <.f coiisc ience, to !»;»>•. 


by one of their descendants fium tlie vale of 
Kestiniog, a region almost as beautiful ixs that Id 
which it now lies! 

l'l>on tlie Seathwalte Brook, at a small dis¬ 
tance from the parsonage, has I'eeii erected a 
niiil for spinning yam: it is a mean and disa¬ 
greeable object, though not unim|K>rtant to the 
st)cctiit(»r. as calling to mind the momentous 
changes wrought by such inventions in the frame 
of s<u iety—cliangc.s which have proved esneclally 
unravoumbie to tlicsc luountaiii solitudes. So 
much liad l^ecn olTcctccl by those new lowers. 
iK'forc the suliject of the preeciUng bioniiphlcal 
skctcli closed iiis life, that their oiK’ralioii could 
not escape his notice, and doubtless excitcil 
touching rellcetions u|M>n the comparatively 
inslgiiltlcant results of ids own tiianual Industrj-. 
But Bcdiort Walker was not a man of times and 
circumstances: liad lie lived at a later ix'rlod, 
the i>rinciplc of duly would have proiluccci appli¬ 
cation a.s unremitting; the same energy of 
diameter would have been dlsjdayoi, Ihini^ in 
manv Instances with wldely-dlflcrcnt cftects. 

wUh jilcasure 1 annex, as lllustralive and 
confirmatory of tlie alnivc account, extmets 
from a p:\i>or in tlie “ Christian Hemomltranccr.” 
October. 1^19: it l>ears an luisumcil signature,but 
is known to Ikj the work of the llcv. Rolicrt 
Bauiford, vicar of Bishopton, in the countv of 
Durham ; a great-grandson of Mr. Walker, whose 
worth it commemomtes. bv a rci’oni not the less 
valuable for Ixing written In verv early youth. 

“Ills house was a nursery lu virtue. All the 
lnmntc.s wore Industrious, and cleanly, and liappy. 
.Sobriety, neatnc.ss, i|ulctiu'ss, charactcrlscil tlie 
whole family. No railings, no liUene.ss, no Indul¬ 
gence of piuwlon were i>crmltte<l. tNory child, 
however young, had its apiKilntoil engagements; 
every hand was busy. Knitting, spinning, read¬ 
ing. writing, mending clothes, making shoes, were 
by the (lllTerent chiUlren consUuitly performing, 
flic father himself sitting amongst them, and 
guiding their thoughts, was cngagcsl In the same 
♦K’cujiatlons. ..•••• 

“lie sate up Into, and rose early; when the 
family were at rc.st. he rcllriHl to a little room 
whlcli ho had hulU on the n»of of his house. 
He had .sinteil It, and lilted it u|i w ith shelves for 
his iHioks. his stock of cloth, wearing amgtrel, 
and his utensils. There many a cold winters 
night, wltliout fire, while the roof was glazol 
with ice. did lie remain reading or writing till 
(lie day dawmsl. He taught the children in the 
chapel, for there was no school-house. Yet in 
that cold, damp place he never had a Are. He 
used to send the chlldix'n In parties cither to his 
own Art' at home, or make them run up the 
inouiitidu side. 

“ It may W' further montloiusl, that he was a 
p.is.sionatc admirer of Natuix'; she was his 
mother, and lie wi\s a dutlftil chlUl. While 
cngagcil on the mountains, it was his greatest 
pleasurv' to view the rising sun; and In tntnqull 
evenings, as it slided Udilnd the hills, he blesscsi 
its departure. He wi\s sklllcil In fossils anu 
plants; a constant oliserver of the stars and 
winds: the atniosphen' was his delight He 
niaile many ex|HTimcnts on its nature and 
proiKTtles. In summer he u.seil to gatlicr a 
nmltltuile of flics and In.sccts, and. by his enter¬ 
taining tlescription, amnse and Instruct his cbll- 
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•Iren. They shared all his daily employments, 
and derived many sentiments of love and bene¬ 
volence from his observations on the works and 
productions of nature. Whether they were fol¬ 
lowing him in tlic held, or surrounding him in 
school, he took every opportunity of storing their 
minds with useful information.—Nor was the 
circle of his influence conflnetl to Scathwaite. 
Many a distant mother hsus told her child of 
Mr. Walker, and begged him to be as good a 
man. 


“Once, when I was very young, I had the 
pleasure of seeing and hearing that venerable 
•)ld man in his 90th yesir, and even then, the 
calmness, the force, the perspicuity of his ser¬ 
mon, ssinctifled and adorned by the wistlom of 
grey hairs, and the authority of virtue, hatl such 
an effect upon my mind, that I never sec a 
hoarv-headed clergj'man, without thinking of 
3 Ir. Walker. • • • Ho allowed no dissenter 

or methodist to interfere in the instruction of 
the souls committed to his cure: and so suc¬ 
cessful were his exertions, that lie had not one 
dissenter of any denomination whatever in the 
whole parisli. Though he avoldetl all religious 
controversies, yet when agclia<l silvered his head, 
and virtuous piety bad secured to his appcamucc 
reverence and silent honour, no one, however 
determined In his hatred of apostolic descent, 
could have listened to his discourse on ecclesi¬ 
astical history and ancient times, without think¬ 
ing that one of the beloved apostles hsul returned 
to mortality, and in that vale of peace had come 
to exemplify the beauty of holiness in the life 
and character of Mr. Walker. 


“Until the sickness of his wife, a few months 
previous to her death, his health and spirits anil 
faculties were unimpaired. But this misfortune 
gave him such a shock, that his constitution 
gradually decayed. His senses, .except sight, still 
jireserved their powers. He never preached with 
steadiness after his wife’s death. His voice 
faltered: he always looked at the scat she hod 
used. He could not pass her tomb without tears. 
He became, when alone, sad and melancholy, 
though slill among bis ftiends kind and good- 
humoured. He went to l>ed about twelve o’clock 
the night bcforc'his death. As his custom was, 
he went, tottering and leaning upon his daugh¬ 
ter’s arm, to examine the heavens, and meditate 
a few moments in the open air. ‘ How clear the 
moon shines to-night! * He said these words, 
sighed, and laid down. At six next morning he 
was found a corpse. Many a tear, and many a 
heavy heart, and many a grateful blessing fol¬ 
lowed him to the grave.” 

Having mentioned In this narrative the vale of 
Loweswater as a place where Mr. Walker taught 
school I will add a few memoranda fVoin its 
parish .eglster, respecting a person apparently of 
desires as moderate, with whom he must have 
been Intimate during his residence there. 

“Let him that would, ascend the tottering scat 
Of courtly grandeur, and become great 
As are his mounting wishes; but for me, 

JLct sw^et repose rest my portion be. 

“He-vry Forest, Curate.” 


“ Honour, the idol whiolj the most adore, 
Receives no homage from my knee; 

Content in privacy I value more 
Than all uneasy dignity.” 

“Henry Forest came to Loweswater, 1709, being 
twenty-five years of age.” 

“ This curacy was twice augmented by Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. The first payment, with great difliculty, was 
paid to Mr. John Curwen of Laindon, on the Oth of 
Jlay, 1724, deiwsited hj’ me, Henry Forest, Curate of 
Loweswater. Ye said 9th of May, ye said Mr. Curwon 
went to the office, and saw my name r<‘gisteie<l there, 
&c. This, by the Providence of God, came hy lot to 
this poor place. 

“ litre tester H. Fori;st.” 

In another ))lacc he recoi*ds, that the sycamore 
trees were planted In tlie ehurchyjird in 1710. 

He dic<l in 1741, having been cumte thirty-fovir 
year.9. It is not improbable that H. Forest was 
the gentleman who as.sisted Robert Walker in hi.s 
cbxsslcal studies at Lowc-swater. 

To this parish register is prefixed a motto, of 
which the following vc^^es are a part;— 

“ Invigilate viri, tocito nam tempora gressu 

Diffiagiiint, nullMjue souo convertitur annus; 

Utendum cst a*taU*, cito i>ede pnetcht a-tas.”—W. 


“ We feel that ice are greater than ice know” 

{page 384 , hist line). 

“And feel that I am happier than I know.” 

Milton. 

The allusion to the Greek poet will be obvious 
to the classical reader.—W. 


The poet in question is Mosebus; the pas.sage 
of which W. Is thinking is from the Kpitaphium 
Bionis , 11. 106-111. 

The seventh line of the Sonnet is a reminiscence 
of the following line of .Moschus:— 

afifiei S', ol fitydXoi ifat #copT<poi t) <ro<i>oi avSp€^. 

—Ed. 

UIGHLAXD HUT {page S 90 ). 


This Sonnet descrilies the exterior ofa Highland 
hut, as often seen tinder morning or evening 
sunshine. To the authoress of the “ Atldress to 
the Wind,” an<i other poems, in these volumes, 
who was my fellow-traveller in this tour, I arn 
indebted for the following extract from her 
journal, which accurately describes, under par¬ 
ticular clrcumstAnces, the beautiful appearance 
of the interior of one of these rude habitations. 

“On our return from the Trosaclis the evening 
began to darken, and it rained so licavily that we 
were completely wet before we had come two 
miles, and it was dark when we landed with our 

boatman, at his liut upon 

Katrine. I was faint from cold: the good " 

bad provideil, according to her 

fire than we had found in the niornlng. 

indeed, when I sat down In mn?I 

Her smoky biggin. I thought I Sp w Jo oiT 

comfortable in my life: a pan of coffee 
,Dg for us. and. having put our dotbM in toe 
drjing, we all sat down thankful for a shelter 
We could not prevail upon our boatman, me 
master of the house, to draw near the fire, though 
ae was cold and wet, or to suffer his wife to get 
bim dry clothes till she ha<l sen ed us. which she 
lid mok willingly, though not very expeditiously. 

Cumberlftnd man of the same rank would 
aot have had such a notion of what was fit and right 
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hi hi'o'vn hmisf. i>r, if he luui. (HK* wouM have 
airiisc-'l him of ser\ -lily ; tmt iti tlie Hii^lilaiKior it 
<>iily like p (howeviT orroncmis 

ati'i (laiiiful to iis), tiiilnnilly jirowiiiij imt of the 
liepcii'leiuf of tlio inlVrlors of tlu' clan upon their 
lair«i; lie 'li'l not, lioiveicr, rcfn.>ic to let Ills wife 
hrlnu out the whisky txittle for his refreshment, 
at our rc'iuest. ‘ Slie keeps u tlrain,' as the 
>lirase is: IikIcc'I, 1 believe there Is searcely a 
->in*lv liouse liy the wayshle, in Seotlaiul, where 
traveller' may not l>e aeeonnmxlateil with a ilnxni. 
NVe U'ke'l f'-r su^ar. hutter, harley-hrea<l, nml 
milk ; :«n<l. 'vitli a smile nn>i a stare more of klml- 
no'S than vvon.ler, she repllol, ‘Ye'll ^et that,' 
I'riiiKliur eaeh artiele separ.itely. We tnrousol 
our eups of eotlee, laui<hinit like ehlldren at the 
stramte atuio'phere In whleli we were : tlie smoke 
eame in itii'ts, ainl spread nlon^ the walls; and 
aiiove our lieads In tlie ehiinney (where the hens 
were roD'tijiKi It an[ieare<l like chmds in the sky. 
NVe !au>,'he<l ami laui^hed aintin, in spite of the 
siuartim; of our eyes, yet had a (pileter niesvsnrc 
ill ohserutitf the lieuuty of the lieanis aiiu mflcrs 
t^hMiuini' hetweeii the elonds of smoke: they had 
heen eru'te<l over, and varnlshe«l hy many winters, 
till, where the Iwilli'hl fell upon them, they had 
las-ome as glossv a.s hlaek roeks, (Ui a sunny day, 
l ased in lee. \Vhen we had eaten onr stip|K*r vre 
sat about lialf au hour, and I think I never felt s^i 
deeply tlie hlevsinn of a hospllahle weUaune ami a 
warm lire. The man of the house re|ieated f^^m 
time to time that we shouhl often tell of this 
nUdit win 11 wc Kot to our homes, ami lutori>osi.sl 
praises of his own lake, which he had mort' than 
ouee, when we wore returuluit In the boat, vein 
turc<l to>ay vvas' bonnier than l<ooh l.oinoml.* Onr 
eompanloii from the 'rrosiichs, who, it np|>e;\rvsl. 
was an K linhnrKh drawin' 4 -ma.ster Koin^, dnrlmt 
tlie vaeatlon, on a pede^t^lan tour to John 
o'Oroat .' house. wa.s to sleep In the barn with my 
IVIlow-tm\oilers, where the man said he had 
phuity of <lry hay. 1 ilo not believe that the hay 
M«1 the llklilamls Is over very dry, Imt this year It 
had a hotter ehunee than usual: wet or «lry. 
however, the next mornlu); they said Ihcv hiul 
slept eomfortJihly. When I went to lieil, the 
mistress, desiring me to ‘;/o bt'n,' alteude<l mo 
with a eandle. and a.-wnred mo that the Iveil was 
dry, tliou>:)i tiofsie a.s I had l*oen usetl to.' It 
was of i halV: there were two others In the room, 
a ennlHiard and two chests. u|H>n one of which 
stood milk In wooden voewls covered over. The 
walls of the house were of stone unphisteroil: It 
consisted of tlireo apartments, the cowhouse at 
one end. tlie kitchen or house in the middle, ami 
the speiK'c at the other end : the rooms were 
divided, not ni) Iti the rlititlmr, hut only to tho 
he.'lnnlm,' of the roof, .so that there was a five 
lassa^e for ll.nht and smoke from one end of the 
louse to liie other. I went to Ivd some time 
before the rest of the family; the door was slmt 
between ns. and thev hinra bright Ore, which 
1 could not see, but tlie liitht it sent up umonitst 
tlie varnl'he l rafters and beams, which erosscsl 
eaeh other In almost ns Intricate and fanUstlc 
a manner as I have seiui the imderdHVUghs of 
a larj^e I'ceeh-troo wlthere«l hy the ilcpth of shmle 
niuivo, proilnciNl tlie most beautiful effect that 
i.in be eoiieolved. It was like what I should 
siippO'C an nndorxronnd cave or temple to \x\ 
with a <lripptin; or moist roof, and the moonll$iht 
i iiterlni; in upon It by some means or other; and 


vet the colours were more like those of nieltcu 
>(ems. 1 lay looking up till the light of the fire 
fadcil away'and the man and his wife and child 
had cTcjit into their l>ed at the other eml of the 
room: 1 did not .sleep much, but pa.ssed n com¬ 
fortable niKht; for iny IkhI. though hard, was 
warm and clean : the nhusnnlncss of mv situation 
prevente<l me from sleeping. I conhl hear the 
waves l>eat against the shore of the lake ; a little 
rill close to tlio door made a much louder noise, 
ami, when I &it up in my beni. I could see tho 
lake through nti ofven vvindow-pinee at the Ivcd's 
head. Add to this. It raliusl all night- I was less 
occupied hy rcmembnvnco of the Trosachs, 
beautiful lus’ thev were, than tho vision of the 
Highland hut, vvliich I could not get out of uiy 
hemi; I thought of the Facry-land of Spenser, and 
what 1 had reml in romance at other times; and 
then what a feast It would 1)0 for a London Panto* 
mlme-makcr covild he Imt tr.iusphuit it to Drury* 
lane, with all its Iveantlfnl colours !"—W. 

“Once on (hone I roatm^d" S52). 

The following Is from the same MS., and rives 
an acc'onnt of the visit to Bothwcll Castle hero 
alludcHl to;— 

*■ It vvas exceedingly delightful to enter thus 
uncx}»cvtc«lly ntvon such a Iveantlfnl region. The 
castle sbvnds nobly, overliHvklng the Clyde, When 
wo came up to It’ I was hurt to -sev that flower- 
Ihirders had tivkon place of tho natnml over* 
gnvvvlngs of the niln, the savltciwl stones, and 
wild plants. It Is a large and gnind pile of ml 
fhx'stono, harmonising |)crfeetly with the rocks of 
the Hver, from which, no doubt. It luis iKvn hewn. 
When I was a little accustonuxl to tho un- 
nalnmlnes.s of a nuHlcm gnnlon, 1 wuld not help 
uilndring the exwsslvo Itcmity and hi.xurlancc of 
some of the plants, partlc’ularl)* tho purine* 
llowercsl clematis, and a broad lcafctl creeping 
plant without tlovvcrs, which scramhle<l up tho 
C4u>tle wall, along with (ho Ivy. ami spread Its 
vine-Uke brunches so lavIshW th’at it seemed to l )0 
in Its natural situation, ami one could not help 
thinking that, though not s<.'ir planU\l among tho 
ruins of this country. It nuist somewhero have its 
native uIkhIc In such phuvs. If Hothwell Oistlo 
luul not iK'cn close to tho Douglas mansion, wo 
should have Kvii disgustixi will) the possessor's 
ndsenildc c»*iuvpllon of rtdifnn'iij; such a vener* 
aide ruin; hut It Is so very near to tho house, 
that v>f necessity the ploiisumgrdunds must Imvo 
oxtondevl iH'vond It, junl |)crhaivs the nojvtnvssof 
a shaven lawn and tho complete dcstdatlon 
I natviml to a ruin might have made an uiipl«\siag 
contrast; and, besides Kdng within tho precincts 
of the pleasure-grounds, and st> very near to tho 
dwelling of u no\»lc family. It has forfeited, in 
some degree. Its ImleiH'ndcnt nuvjesty. and be¬ 
comes a tributary to the mansion; Its solitude 
being intorruptcNl', It hivs no longer the cominaovl 
over the mind In sending it Itack Into {vast times, 
or exeludhig the orvllnary fwllugs which wo l)car 
abimt u.s In tlall,v life. ’We luul then ctil)” to 
: ix'grcl that tho castle and the bouse were so near 
j to each other; and It was ImiHVssiblc not to rvgivt 
, It; for the ruin piv'shlcs in slate over the river, 
[ far fMm city or town, as If It might Ivave a 
IHVuUar privilege to preserve its memorials of 
ivvst ages- and maintain Its own character for 
centuries to ixnno. Wo sat ui)*'n a bench under 
the high trees, and had iH'ttuiiful views of tho 
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different reaches of the river, above and below. 
On the opposite bank, which is finely wooded 
with elm and other trees, are the remains of 
a priory built upon a rock; and rock and ruin 
arc so blended, that it is impossible to separate 
the one from the other. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the little remnant of thi.s holy 
j)lace ; elin-trees (for we were near enough to 
<Ustinguish them by their branches) grow out of 
the walls, and overshadow a small, l)ut very 
elegant window. It can scarcely be eonceived 
what a gntce the castle and priory impart to 
each other ; and the river Clyde flows on, smooth 
and unruftled below, seeming to my thoughts 
more in harmony with the sober and stately 
images of former times, than if it had roared 
owr a rocky channel, forcing its sound upon the 
ear. It blended gently with the warbling of the 
smaller birds, and the chatteiing of the larger 
ones, that had made their nests in the ruins. In 
this fortress the chief of the English nobility 
were confined after the battle of Bannockburn. 
If a man is to l>e a prisoner, he scarcely could 
have a more pleasant place to solace his captivity ; 
but I thought that, for close confinement, I 
should prefer the banks of a lake, or the seaside. 
The greiitest charm of a brook or river is in the 
liberty to pursue it tlu-ough its windings: you 
can tlien take it in whatever mood you like; 
silent or noisy, sportive or quiet. The beauties 
of a ))rook or river must t>e sought, and the 
pleasure is in going in search of them ; those of 
a lake or of the sea come to you of themselves. 
These rude warriors cared little, perhaps, about 
either; and yet. If one may judge from the 
writing of Chaucer, and from the old romances, 
more interesting passions were connected with 
natural objects in the days of chivalry than now ; 
though going in search of scenery, as it Is called, 
had not then been thought of. I had previously 
heard nothing of Bothwell Castle, at least nothing 
that I remembered; therefore, perhaps, my plea¬ 
sure was greater, compared witli what I received 
elsewhere, than others might fceL”— MS. Journal. 
—W. 

BARTS-Hony TREE {page 393 ). 

“ In the time of the first Robert de Clifford, In 
the year 1333 or 133^ Edw>ird Baliol king of 
Scotland came into Westmoreland, and stayed 
some time with the said Rol)ert at his castles of 
Appleby, Brotigbam, and Pendragon. And during 
that time they ran a stag by a single greyhound 
out ofWhlnfell Park to Redklrk, In Scotland, and 
back agjiin to this place ; where, being both spent, 
the stag leaped over the pales, but died jn the 
other side; and the greyhound, attempting to 
leap, fell, and died on the contrary side. In 
memory of this fivet the stag’s horns were nailed 
upon a tree just by, and (the dog being named 
IP.'rcules) this rhythm was made upon them : 

“ Hercules kill’d Hart a greese. 

And Hart a greese killed Hercules.’ 

The tree to this day bears the name of Hart’s- 
horn Tree. The horns in process of time were, 
almost grown over by the growth of the tree, and 
another pair was put up in their place.’ — 
Xickolson and Burns’s History qf H estmoreland 

and Cumberland. 1 , * t h 

The tree has now disappeared, but I well 

remember its imposing appearance as it stood. In 


a <lccayed stsite, by tiie side of the high roatl 
leading from Penrith to Appleby. Tliis whole 
neighbo\jrhood abounds in intere.stiiig traditions 
and vestiges of antiquity, viz. Julian's Bower; 
Brougham and Penrith Castles; Penrith Beacon, 
and the curious remains in Penrith Churchyard ; 
Arthur’s RouikI Table, and, close by. Slaybrough ; 
tlie e.xcavation, called the Giant’s Cave, on the 
l>anks of the Emont; Long -Meg and her daxigli- 
ters, near Eden, A'c. Arc.—\V. 


THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTOXE 

{page 395 ). 

Tlje Poem of the Wliitc Doe of Ryl.stonc is 
foutnleti on a local tnulition, and on the Ballad 
in Perev’s Collection, entitled “The Rising of the 
North.’^ The tra<lition is as follow.sAbout 
this time," not long after the Dissolution, “a 
White Doe," say the aged people of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, "long continued to make a weekly 
pilgrimage from Rylstone over tlic fells of Bolton, 
and was constantly foninl in tlJc Abbey Cliurch- 
yard during divine service; after the close of 
which she retumc<l home as regularly as the re^t 
of the congregjrtlon."—Da. Wiht.kkkr'.s History 
of the Deanery of Crwivoi.—Rylstone was the 
]>roperty and residence of the Nortons, distin¬ 
guished in that ill-advise<l and unfortunate In- 
■surrection ; which led mo to connect with tliis 
tradition tlie principal circumstsiuccs of tlieir 
fate, as recorded in the Bjillad. 

“Bolton Priory,” savs Dr. Whitaker in Ids 
excellent book, "The liistory and Anti<iuities of 
the Deanerv of Craven," “ stands upon a beautiful 
curvature of the Wharf, on a level sutllclcntly 
elevated to protect it from imiiulatioiis, and low 
enough for every purpose of picturcsciuc effect. 

"Opposite to the East window of the Priory 
Church, the river washes the foot of a rock nearly 
perpendicular, and of the richest purple, where 
several of the mineral beebs, which l)reak out, in¬ 
stead of maintaining their usual inclination to 
the horizon, are twlstetl by some inconc^vable 
process into undulating and spiral llne.s. To the 
South all is soft and delicious; the eye reposes 
upon a few rich psjsturcs, a inodenxte reach of 
the river, sufttcicutly tran<iuil to form a mirror 
to the sun, and the ixounding hills beyond, neither 
too near nor too lofty to exclude, even m winter, 

any portion of his rays. 

•^ 13 ut, after all, the glories of Bolton are on the 
North. Whatever the most fastidious taste could 
require to constitxjte a perfect landscaj^Ki, Is not 
only found here, but in its proper place. In 
front, and Immediately under the eye, is a s»>oot h 
expanse of park-like enclosure, spotted witli na¬ 
tive elm, ash, *c.. of the finest growth: on the 
right a skirting oak wood, with jutting ^ 

grty rock; on the left a rising 
ward are seen the aged groves of Bolton Parn, 
the growth of centuries; and fiirthcr jet, the 
barren and rocky distances of SItnun-scat and 
Barden Fell contrasted with the wanntli. fertility, 
and luxuriant foliage of the valley below. 

“About half a mile above Bolton the \alky 
closes, and either side of the Wharf is overhung 
by solemn woo<ls, from which huge perpendicular 
masses of grey rock jut out at intervals. 

“ This sequestered scene was almost inaccessible 
till of late, that ridings have been cut on both 
sides of the river, and the most interesting points 
laid open by judicious thinnings in the woods. 





J[i.'rc a triliiitiiry strc-aiiL ni>lu"< from a waterfall. 
an<l tlirouuli a wmxly ^lon t'l mingle its 

v.aters aitli tliu Wharf: tlien- the Wliarf itself 
is nearly h>st in a <leoiM-lefi in the ruck.and next 
liecoiiies a Imrned Iloud t-ncli'si!tjt a Winxly island 
- sfitiietimes it reposes for a nx'inont. and then 
rcsmms its native character, lively, irreynlar, and 
iinpelinai.s. 

■■'I he cleft nicntioncd ahnvo Is tlie treinendons 
STitiii. 'I’his i-hastii. i)ein '4 ineapaldo uf reeehiti;? 
tlie winter tlimds, has hiniied on either side a 
l-roa<l strand of naked irrit stone hdl of rock- 
Irtt-'iiis, or ‘ pots of the I.inn,'wliich liear witness 
t" tlie restless iinia'tnosity of so many Northern 
torrents, lint, if liere Wharf is hist to the eye, It 
am|)ly repays another sense by Us «lcep and 
solemn roar, like ‘the Volee of the iimtry S|drit 
of the Waters,' heard far above and heiiealh, 
amidst tiu' silenee of the snrronndint’ woods. 

•‘'I'lu- terminatin« ohjeet «>f the landscape Is 
the remains of Barden Tower. liiterestluK fyoni 
tlieir form and .sitnatlon. anil still more su fruui 
the recollections which Ihcv excite."—W. 


'I'lil-s ami the live lines that follow were cither 
rend or recited hv me. more Ilian thirty years 
since, to tlie la»e Nir. Ila/lUt, who «inote<| some 
e.\[ire>sions in tlieiii (linpcrfeelly reiiiemheredl lit 
a Work of his puidished several years 


‘ From Holton's old joonastic 7’oKvr" 1.1). 


It Is to he reitrettwl that at the present day 
Bolton Abbey wants this ornament: but the 
Boein, acconiinK'to the lina&;lnation of the Bout, 
is tomposed in (^neeii Kllzabellis lime. *• I'or- 
nieily," says l>r. Whitaker, "over the Transept 
was a tower. 'I'lils is proved not only from tlie 
mention of Ik IIs at tlie Dissolution, vvlien tliey 
< mill liave liad no otiier place, Init from tlic 
pointed roof of tlie clndr, vvlilcli must have termi¬ 
nated we-twarti. in some building of superior 
lieii;lit to tlie rhlge."—W. 


■■ .1 (7of;'i7. //Ac K irild-biril's lU'st" (p. 3?6,1. *-7). 

‘■'riie Nava-of tlie Cliurch liavltitfbeeu rcserveil 
at tlic Dissolution, for tlie use of llie Saxon ('lire, 
1' still a parocliial ('liapel; and, at tills day, is as 
Vkcll kept as tlie neatest Knj'llNli eatiu'dral."—W. 


" Who .'Otf ill tfit- rliitdr o/ fhi’ I'rior's Odk 

1. ;th. 

‘■.\t a .Ninail «llstanee ftaun tlie tfreat gateway 
stood tlie I'rhir's Oak. wliieli was telletl about tli'e 
year IT-", ainl sold f«ir AeconlluK to the 

price of wood at lliat time, It could .scarcely have 
contained le>,s than 1 lO'i feet of limber."—SV. 


■■ ir/o/I Ini'hf A»li:a mouriii'it" (/». 1 . 

The detail of llii.s tradition may he fouml In 
Dr. Whitaker s book, and in a Boem of this Col¬ 
lection, ■ The Fvuve of Brayer."~W. 


" }>ijss U'ho will, f/oH vhanti'i/ door 
{pa'jr 1. 

" At the Hast end of the North aisle of Bolton 
Briory ('hurcli Is a chantry ladonKlng to Bclh- 
iiiosly Hall, and a vault, where, acconihig to tnv- 
dlllou, the (. lapham.s ” (who Inherltcil this estate, 


by tlie female line, from the .Maulevcrcrs) “were 
Interres! uprif^lit." John de C'lapham, of whom 
this ferocious act is recorded, was a man of great 
note in his time: "he was a vehement partisan 
of the house of I>ancasier. in whom the .spirit of 
his ehiefUuns, the (.'llll'ord.s, seemed to svirvivc.’’ 
—W. 


"Who loved the Shrphi rd-lord to >«<•(*/” 

[pa‘je 1. 20S,'. 

In the second Volume of these Booms [Collective 
IMUlon of ls 20 .—Ki>.) will lie found one entitled, 
"Song at the Feast of Hronghain Castle, ui>ou 
the Uesloratlon of I.ionK'llflbrd,theShcphenl, to 
the Kslatcs and Honours of his Ancestors.” To 
that Boem l.s annexe<l an account of thi.s per¬ 
sonage, chicMy extracted from Bums ami Nlcnol- 
son s *• History of Cvimborlaml uml W’estmorc- 
land." It glvc.s inc pleasure to add these further 
particulars cvincoruiug him, from Dr. WhlUikcr, 
who says he "retired to tlie solitude of Banlen. 
wiicre he seems to have ciilargeti the tower out of 
a common kccjicr's Imlgc, and where he fouml a 
retreat isjually favouralile to taste, to Instruction, 
ami to dcYotitin. Tlic narmw limits of his resi¬ 
dence show that he ha<l learned to despise the 
pomp of greatness, ami tliat a small train of 
servants could .sutlice him, who had lived to the 
ago of thirty a servant himself I think this 
noblemun resldeil here almost entirely when in 
Yorkshire, for all Ids charters which 1 have seen 
are dateil at BanleiL 

"His early Imblts and the want of those artl- 
tlelal measures of time which even shcphenls now 
jio.s.-5e.s.s, had given him a turn for oKscrvlng the 
motions of the heavenly lavdlcs; and, having 
purehiusetl such an apparatus as could then l*e 
procurcti, ho aiuuseil and Informed himself by 
those pursulU, with the aid of the Canons of 
Bolton, some of whom are said to have l>cen well 
vcrseil 111 what was then known of the science. 

“ I suspect this nobleman to have Ivoen svmic- 
tlmes iH’cupIcil In a more visionary pursuit, and 
probably In the .same company. 

" For, from the family cvli'lenec.s I have met 
with two MSS., on the siib.ici-t i»r Alchemy, wlUeh, 
from the ehanicter, siudllng, Ac., mav' ahmvst 
certainly Ih' referrvtl to the reign of llenr)’ the 
Seventh. If lho.se were originally de|H>.sltiNl with 
the .MSS. of the CIllTonls it ndgiit have l>een for 
the use of this nobleman. If tliey were bnmght 
from Bolton at the Dissolution, they must have 
K'en the work of tho.so ('mions whom he almost 
cxeluslvcly eonvcrsetl with. 

" In these iH'aecful employments Isml CIllTorvi 
spent vhe whole reign of licnrx’ the Seventh, and 
tlie llrst years of his son. But In the year \$ix, 
when almost sixty years ohl. he was apiHdiitcil 
to a principal eoniniand over the army which 
fought at FUMhlen, ami showcxl that the military 
genius of the fandlv had neither l>een ehlllcxi In 
him by age, nor extinguished bv habits of |>cace. 

•• He survivctl the Uittlc of V'liHhlen ten years, 
and dUsl April s inl, 1523, ageil alnnit 70. 1 shall 
endeavour to appn>prlate to him a tomb, vault, 
and chantry, in the choir of the church of 
Bolton, ius I shoiilil Ih' .Sony to Kdlovo that he 
vviw doposltcil, when ilcail, at a dlsUuioe from 
the idaeo which In his lifetime he loved so well 

" By his last will ho apiHvlntcvl his IkmIj' to Ivo 
IntcrANl at Shnp, If he dlevl In M’cstmorcland; 
or at Bolton, If ho Ulevl In Yorkshire,' 


(Jtotea. 
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AVith rei(i)cct to t!ie C’uiion.s of Bolton. Dr. 
^Vllitakc^ sllows froin MSS. that not only silfheiny 
but astronuuiy Wiis si favourite pursuit witli 
them.—W. 


Xow joy for you who from the towers 
Of Brancepeth look in dmibt and fear," 

{paye 4 t) 2 , 11 . bvi-o). 

Bj-ancepeth Castle staials nesir the ri\or Were, 
51 few miles from the city of Durliam. It formerly 
i’elonged to the Nevilles, Karls of Westmorehuul. 
see Dr. Percy's account.—W 

‘‘Of mitred Thurston—what a Host 
He conquered!" {page 405,11. S14-15). 

Sec the Historians for the account of this 
memomhlc battle, usually denominated the 
Battle of the Standard.—. 


"In that other day of XeriHe's Cross I" 
{page 4U6,1. 52m. 

“ In the nijtht before the battle of Durhsun W 5 is 
strucken suul begun, the 17 th <hiy of Uelober, 
anno 1346 , there tlitl 5 ip[)e;ir to John Fosser, 
then Prior of the Abbey of Durham, a Vision, 
commanding him to take the holy Corponi.x- 
cloth, wherewith St Cuthbert did cover the 
chalice .when lie used to say mass, and to put 
the same holy relique like to a banner-cloth 
upon the point of a spear, and the next morning 
to go and repair to a place on the wc.st side of 
the citv of Durham, callcHl the Bed Hills, where 
the M'ald's Bower wont to be, ami there to 
remain and abiile till the end of the battle. To 
which vision the Prior obeying, and taking the 
same for a revelation of Clod's grace and mercy 
bv the niedisitiou of Holy St. Cuthbert, did 
accordingly the next morning, with the monks 
of the said abbey, repair to the Siiid Red Hills, 
and there >nost devoutly humbling and pros¬ 
trating themselves in pniyer for the victory in 
the sjiid battle: (a great multitude of the Scots 
running and pressing by them, with intention 
to have siwiled them, yet had no power to com¬ 
mit any violence under such holy i)ersons, so 
occupied in pniver, beitig proteotetl and dcfemled 
bv the mighty Providence of Almighty God. and 
bV the mc<liation of Holy St. Cuthbert. and the 
presence of the holy relique). And, after many 
conflicts and warlike exploits there had and 
done between the English men and the King of 
Sc(»ts and his company, the said battle ended, 
and the victory was obtained, to the great over¬ 
throw and confusion of the Scots, their enemies : 
Ami then the Siiid ITioraud monks accompanied 
with Ralph Lonl NevU, and John Ncvll his son, 
smd the Lord Perev, and many other nobl^ of 
England, returned home ami went to the abbey 
church, there jolnlug in hearty I'niyer and 
thaukbgiviug to God and Holy St. Cuthbert for 
the victory achieved thjit day." 

The bsittle ivas afterwards called the Battle 
of Neville's Cross from the following clrcum- 


st*\iice 

“On the west side of the city of Durham, where 
two rojids pJiss each other, a most notable, 
famous, and goodly cross of stonework was 
erected and set up to the honour of G<^Jot 
the victory there obUilncd in the tteid of l>attle. 
ami known by the name of ® 

built at the sole cost of the Lord Ralph NciiL 


one of the most excellent Jiud chief i>ersons in 
the said battle.'’ The ReU<iue of St. Cuthl)ert 
siftcrwards becjinie of great importance in mili- 
t 5 iry events. For soon after tins battle, says the 
.Siuiie author, ‘The prior csiusetl a goodly and 
sumptuous banner to be imidc,’’ (which is' tlicii 
described at gresit length), "and in the midst 
of the same banner-clotli was the said holy 
rcli«iue ami corponix-cluth cnclo.se<l, Arc. <te.. 
:in<i so sumptuously flni.shc<l, siml absolutely 
l)erfeete(l, thi.s banner wjus dedieated to Holy 
St. Cuthbert, of intent and purpose that for the 
future it sliould l»e carried to ajiy l)attle, as 
occsision sliouhl serve ; smd wsis never csirried 
aji<l showed at any battle but by the cs[)ccial 
gnice of Gml Alinighly, ami the* medisition of 
Holy St. Cuthbert, it brought home victory; 
which l)anncr-eloth, sifter tlie di.ssolution of the 
abbey, fell into tiie possession of Dean Whiitixg- 
H.vM,' whose wife, cjillcd K.ktii.vrink, being a 
Frencli woman, (as is most credibly reported by 
eve-witnesses,) did most injuriously burn the 
same in her fire, to the oi)cn contempt smd 
disgrace of all ancient and goodly rcliiiues.”— 
Extnicted from si book entitle*!,‘‘Durham Catho- 
<lnil, as it stood before tlje Dissolution of the 
^^on 8 lSte^y.’' It appears, from the old metrlcsil 
History, that the above-mentioned l)anner wsus 
carried bv the Esirl of Surrey to Flodden Field. 
—W. 


"An edifice of warlike frame 
Stands single—Xvrton Tower its name —" 
{page 40!>, 11.1167-S). 

It is so callc<l to this day, and is tlivis describcil 
by Dr. Whitaker:—"RyLstone Fell yet exbiljits 
a monument of the old warfare between the 
Nortons and Cliffords. On a point of very high 
grouml, commanding an immense prospect, and 
protected by two deep ravines, arc tlie remains 
of a square tower, expressly said by Dodsworth 
to have l>een built by Richard Norton. The walls 
arc of strong grout-work, alsout four feet thick. It 
seems to have liecn three stories high. Breaches 
have l)ceD industriously imulc in all the sides, 
almost to the ground, to render it untemiblc. 

“But Norton Tower wjis probably a sort of 
pleasure-house In summer, as there are. adjoin¬ 
ing to it. sevenil large mounds, (two of them are 
prettv entire.) of which no other account can l»e 
given* thsin that they were butts for Isirge com¬ 
panies of sirchcrs. 

"Tlie place is ssivsigely wild, and admirably 
adapted to the uses of a watch tower."—W. 


ti 


despoil and desolation 


O'er Itiilstone's fair domain have bloum;'' 
(page 413, 11. 1568-9). 

“After the attahider of Richard Norton his 
states were forfeited to the crown, where the\ 
enmined till the 2 nd or 3 i-d of Jutu^; tliey were 
hen granU'd to Francis Esirl of Cumberhind. 

■ rom an accurate suney, made at that time, 
evenil particulars have been extracted by Dr. >>. 
t aupeiirs that the "mansion-house was then iu 
lecav Immcdiatelv adjoining is a close, call^ 
he Vivery. so called, undoubtedly, from the 
'rench Vivier. or modern Latin Vivarium; for 
here are near the house hirge remains of a 
tleasure-ground, such as were Introduced In the 
arUer iwrt of Elizabeth's time, with topiary 






"orks. (i«iipoii(ls, an<l islaii'l. Arc. The whole ' 
t<Avtishi|i was nu)k'c«l by an hoiiilrcil an<l lliirty 
roil ilcer, the pnipcrty t>f the L<»nl, which, togc- . 
thcr with the wood, ha4i. after tlie atUdndcr t)f .>ir. 
Norton, lieeti coinmittc<l to Sir Stephen Tciiijn'st. 
The w(H)d. it seems, lni*i been al)aiidoned to «le- 
[ire lations. l>cri)rc wlilelj time it a[ipcars tliat tlic 
neiiilil)(»nrlioo(l iimst have cxiiii)ite<l a forest-like 
and sylvan seeiu*. In tins survey ntnont? llic old ! 
tetiantSjis mentioned one Klidtanl KitelK'ii.butler 
to Mr. Niirton. who rose in rebellion with his mas- ; 
ter, and was executed at W. | 

'• In thr (Icf'it/tii-k I'f AiiierdaO "(/>. -115.1. IToTb 

“At the extremity of the parish of Bnrnsjri, 
the valley (*f Wharf fi>rks off into two ^reat 
bnineljcs, one of which rehxln.s the name of ; 
Wharfdale, to the source of the river; the other 
is usually called Littondalc, but m<*re anciently i 
and proi*erly. Amerdale. I)ernl»rook. which run's ' 
aloii)' Jill ol4scure valley from the N.W., is «le- 
ri\ed from a Teutonic wonl, slf^lfyln^ ctmeeah 
na iit. ■—Dn. WniT.\KKi(.—W. 

“ ir//-'/i th,' th'lfn ()/ ItiiMoih' pfai/' il 
Their fdfjhath juns/c—‘ (r*o6 us aubc I"’ 

41^, 11. 17(51-2). ' 

On tuie of the bells of Itylstone Church, which 
«ccms coeval will) the huihlinK of the lower. Is , 
this cypher, ‘'i.iX.” for John Norton, and the 
motto, “ (Tjob U9 uijhc.''- W. 

“The '/rrr.sjf// l^<x'k^('^U‘irc!t'^^ Ptiund'’ 
ip'ttfi’ 41(5, 1. iSO.'i). 

Which Is thus descrlbcil by Dr. Whitaker:— 
VOu tlie plain summit (»f the hill are the founda¬ 
tions of a .slroint wall .stretehlnjt (riun the S.W. 
t<> the N.R corner of the tower, and to the e*luc 
of a very deep kIcu. Fnnn this ^len, a ditch, 
several hnndre4l yanis louff, runs south to 
another 4leej» and ruKKol nwlne. l»n the N. nml 
W. where tlie batiks aa* very steen, no wiill (»r 
riKunid is discoverable, paling Indnij the only 
fence that could stand on such (ijound. ’ , 

“From the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bonier , 
it appears that such pound.s f(tr deer, sheep, &c. i 
were far from lieluK unemninon In the south of , 
Scotlainl. Tiie principle of them ivits somethlmj 
like that of a wire immse-trxp. On the dcclivUv 
of a steep hill, the bott<»m and sides of wlileli 
were feiuasl so a.s to be impas.s:ible, a wall was 
constructed nearly level with the surface on the 
outside, yet so hl«h within, that without whips 
it wjus impossible to escape in the opposite . 
• llreclion. Care wa.s pmbably taken that these 
enclosures should contain better feed than the 
mlphbourlnp parks or forests; and whoever Is 
ac«|ualnliH| with the habits of these Sisjuaclous ; 
anlmaK "111 easily eoiicelvo, that If the lca«lcr 
wjis once tempted to ilesccnd into the snare, 
a In r«l woid«l follow.” 

I caniud conclude without rix'onimendinp to 
till' notice of all lovers of beautihil scenerv, 
Holton Abbey and its nelK'hlH^urluKKl. Tlds 
cnclmntlnp s|M)t beloturs to the Duke of Devon- 
sldre : and the supcrintemicnce of It ha.s for some j 
years been entrusted to the Hev. William Carr, 1 
who has most skilfully opcntsl out Its featxires; 
and. In whatever he has a«ide«l has (huio Justice 
t<i the place, by workitjp with an Invisible itand 
of art in the \ery spirit of nature.- -W. 


ECCLKSilASTICAL SO.\XETS (i^age 418). 

During the month of December, iSz.-', I aeeom- 
panled a nmch-beloveil and lionoureil Friend In 
a walk through iliffcrent parts of his estite, with 
a viioY to tlx upon the site of a new Church 
which he Inlencled to erect it was ime of the 
mi*st l»cautifnl nionunps of a mild season,—our 
fcelinps were In hannony with the eherishlDg 
Intluenees of the scene; ami such l>cing our 
])urpose,we were naturally lv<l to look l»aek upon 

l) ast events with wonder and pratitmlo, ami on 
the future with hoin-. Not lonp afterwards, some 
of the Si-nnets which will Ik? fonml tt>wards the 
eli>sc of this .series were produceil as a iirlvnlo 
memorial of that morning's occupation. 

The Catholic Cbtcstlon, which was agitate*! In 
Parliament alnnit that time, kept my thoughts 
in the same course; and It struck me that 
certain points in the I-x-elesiastlcal History of 
t)ur Country might advantageously be prcsentc<i 
to view in \ers».‘. .Vceordingly, f looK up the 
subject, am! what I now offer to tlie reader wi\s 
the result. 

When this work was far advanc^l, I was 
agriH'ably surprisixl to tlnd that my friend, Mr. 
Southey, had l>een engaged with similar views 
in wTlnng a concise History of the Church lu 
Knglaud. If our IhXKhictlons, thus nninten- 
tionully eolneldlng, shall Ik? found to illustnUo 
each other, It will pnive a high graliileatlon to 
me, which I j\m .sure my friend will pjirtlcli»ate. 

W. WORI'SWORTil. 

UYb.vii MorxT. 

January 

For the convenience of pa.sslng from one point 
of the subject to another wlUuuil shoi’ks of 
abniptness, this work 1ms taken the shape of 
a .series of Sonnets: hut the Header, it Is to Ih) 
hopiKl, will tlml that the pietm-es u(v often »-) 
eloNcly eounectctl as to have jointly the effect 
of hiu^gcs of a iH>em In a form of staobY to 
which there Is no iibjectlon but one that bears 
upon the INwt only Its dlllleulty,—W. 

“Did Uuhj V<wl“ dc.iixtgr 418X 

Stilllngflccl adtluees majjy arguments In sui>- 

m) rt »*f this opinion, hut they arc tujoonvlnclug. 
The latter part of this Sonnet refers to a favourite 

of Homan (Mtludlc writers, that Joseph 
of Arlmathea ami his companions bixvught 
Chrbtlajdty Into Britain, and bidlt a rude church 
at (51a.<!onbury; alhnled to hereafter. In a pas- 
sjigo the dissolution of monasteries.—W. 

“ That Hill, irho.<i' floiiyrg pla(,fonn,'^ *(■<. 

(i'U'/c 420). 

This hill at SL Allvtu's must have I'con an 
object of greait Interest to the Inuvclnallon of the 
venen>blo Hcxle, who thus des^'rllH's It, with a 
ilellcate feeling, dellghlftd to moot with In that 
rude age. tnu'es of whieh are freiiuont In his 
wiuks;—“ Varlis herlwmm tlorlhus deplotus ImO 
ustpuNpiaque vestitus, In cpio nihil reiK'nli? anlu- 
tun, nihil pruH'eps, nihil abruptum, quern laterlbus 
long^ lattNiue ikKluetum in nuxlum ax^uoris na- 
turn complanat. dlgnmn videlloet cum pn^ InslU 
slid specie vemjstatJs lam ollm rxxldcnsqul beall 
martyris cnion' dlcaix'tur.**—W. 
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“ Xor U'antg the cetioie the panic-striking aid 

0/ hallelujahs ” (jpage 421). 

Alluding to the victor)’ gained under Gernm- 
nus.—See Bede.—W. 

By men yet scarcely conscious of a care 

For other ynonuments than those of Earth 
{page 421, xi., U. 9, 10). 

The last .«ix lines of this Sonnet are chiefly 
from the prose of Daniel; and hero I will state 
(though to the Remlers whom this Poem will 
chiefly interest it is unnecessary) that my obliga¬ 
tions to other prose writers are frequent,—obli¬ 
gations which, even if I hajl not a pleasure in 
courting, It would have been i)resumptuous to 
shun, in treating an histoHcal subject. 1 must, 
however, particularise Fuller, to whom I am in¬ 
debted In the .Sonnet upon Wiclift'e and in other 
instances. And upon tlie acquittal of the Seven 
Bishops I have done little more than versify a 
lively description of that event in the MS. Memoirs 
of the llrst Lord Lonsdale.—W. 

Sonnet XII. (page 421). 

“Ethelforth reached the convent of Bangor, he 
perceived the Monks, twelve hundre<i in numljcr, 
offering prayers for the .succe.ss of their country¬ 
men : ‘if tlmy are pniylng against us.’ he ex¬ 
claimed, ‘they are fighting against us;’ and be 
ordered them to be first attacked: they wcie 
dcstrm’cd; and, appalled by their fate, the cour¬ 
age of Brocinall wavered, and he fled from the 
field in dismay. Thus abaniloned by their leader. 
hLs army soon gave way, and Ethelforth obtained 
a decisive conquest. Ancient Bangor itself soon 
fell into his nand.s, and was demolished; the 
noble monastery was levelled to the ground ; its 
library, which is mentioned a.s a larce one, the 
collection of ages, the repositor)’ of the most 
precious monuments of the ancient Britons, was 
consumed ; half ruined walls, gates, and rul)blsh 
were all that remained of the magnificent edifice.” 
—See Turner's valuable hlstor)* of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Taliesin was present at the battle which pre¬ 
ceded this desolation. 

The account Bede gives of this remarkabfe eve!>t. 
suggests a most striking warning against National 
and Religious prejudices.—W. 

Sonnet XV. (page 422). 

The person of Paullnus Is thus dcscribeii by 
Bode, from the memory of an eye-witness 

Longve statmxe, paululum incurvus. nigro capillo, 
facie macilenui, naso adunco, pertenul, venera- 
bills simul et tembills aspectu.”—W. 

** Man's life is like a Sparroic," (page 422). 

See the original of this speech In Bede.—Tlie 
Conversion of Edwin, as related by him. is highly 
interesting—and the breaking up of this Council 
accompanleil with an event eo striking and char¬ 
acteristic, that 1 am tempted to give it at length 
in a tmnslatiou. “‘Who.’ exclaimed the King, 
when the Council was ended, ‘shall first desecrate 
the altars and the temples?’ ‘I,’ answered the 
Chief Priest; ‘for who more fit than mpelf, 
through the wis<lom wliich the true God bath 
given me, to destroy, for tlie gooil example of 
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others, what in foolishne.ss I worshipj)o<l ?’ Im- 
meiliately, casting away vain superstition, lie 
l)esought the King to grant him what tlie laws 
; <)ld not allow to a prie.st, arms and a courser 
(e<pmm emissariumi; winch mounting, and fur¬ 
nished with a sword and lance, be proceeded to 
destroy tile Idols. The crowd, seeing this, thought 
him mad—he. I'.owever. lialted not, but, ai)proach- 
ing. he profaned tlie temple, casting again.st it 
the lance whicli lie liad hcM in his liand, an<i. 
exulting in ackjiowlcdgmcnt of the worship of 
tlie true God, lie ordered liis companions to pull 
I down the temple, with all its enclosure.s. The 
place is shown where those Idols formerly stooil, 
not far from York, at the source of the river 
I Derwent, and is jt this day called Gorniuii'l 
Gahani, uhi pontifex illo, in'spirante Deo vero. 
Iiolluit ae dc.stnixit ca.s, /juas ipse sarrainnf 
aras." Tlie last exi)rcs.sion is a pleasing proof 
that the venerable monk oi Wearnioutli was 
familiar witli the poetry of \’irgiL—W, 

- "such the inviting voice 

Heard near fresh streams(page 42^). 

Tlio carlv propag.ators of Cliristianity were 
accustomeef to j reucli near rivers, for tlio ci'ii- 
vcniencc of baptism.—\V. 

Sonnet XIX. (jioge 423). 

Having spoken of the zeal, <lisinttTe.ste'lness, 
and temperance of the clergy of those times. 
Bc<le thus proeec<lsrn<le et in inagna erat 
venerattonc tempore illo rcligionis habitus, Ita iit 
ubicunque clerieus alUiuis, aut monaclins ndve- 
iiirct,gaudentcr ab onmiiius tanquam Del famulus 
exciperctiir. Etlnm si In itlncro pergens Inveni- ^ 
retur, accurrebant, et flexa cenicc, vel nianu 
sij^ari, vel ore illius se lienedlel, gaudebant. 
Veriiis quoque horum exbortatoriis diligenter 
auditum pra'liebant. ’ Lib. ill. cap. 26 .—W. 

“ The people icork like congregated bees ” 
ipage 424, x.xiv., 1. 2). 

See, in Turner’s Histoir, vol. ill, p. 523 , tbc 
account of the erection or Ram.sey .Monastery. 
Penances were removaide by the nerformunce of 
acts of charity ami benevolence.—W, 

- "pain narrows not his cares" (page 425'. 

Tlirough the whole of his life, Alfrwl was sub¬ 
ject to grievous maladies.—W. 

“ Woe to the Croim (hat doth the Cowl obey!" 

{page 425). 

Tlie violent measures carried on under the 
influence of Dunstan, for strengthening the 
Benedictine Order, were a leading cause of the 
second series of Danlsli invasions.—Sec Turner. 
—W. 

“ Here Man more purely lives" dc. {page 429). 

“Bonum est nos hie esse, quia homo vivlt 
purius, cadlt rarius, surgit velocius, ince-iit 
cautius, qulcscit securius, moritur feliclus, pur- 
gatur clttus, prwmiatur copiosius.”—Bernar-l. 
^Thls sentence,’ savs Dr. Whitaker, “is usually 
Inscribed in some conspicuous ptut of the CU- 
teitiau houses ”—W. 
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“ Wlinui ()1>l<)ii>iy u'ith h'llfottn Unrk : " 

(/»«£/<• 4"2>. 

The list of foul iiHincs l>estowe»l u|>on those 
poor crcjiturcH In Ioiik anil curiotis:—an<l. ns is. 
iilas! too nattjral, most »>f the opprolnious ap- 
pcllalioiis arc dniwii fr<nn circumstances iiiio 
v'liicli liioy were force<l hy their ijcrscciitors, win) 
even consolUlattNl tijclr miseries one re- 

proacliful term, callimj them Patarcnlans, <ir 
Paturins, from pati, to sutler. 

" Pwrili rs with wnlvo'!. she nntnes flii'ia, for the jiine 
\t>il en-va 0.1k are tlx-ir covi rt; ns the Kl<N>ni 
Ilf niirtit oft fiiils ituir c-netoy's liesiifii, 

Slie culls them Hillers on the flyinir hroom ; 
s.iicTcrs, whose fniiiie mi'l asi« ct have tiemmo 
one ami the same through imu tices in.ilign." W. 

“Ami fh<' yrmi liznril <tn<l the ffihhtl nen'f 

Lead untnnh’Kfeil tire.’/, amt die af aye ” 

( paye 4 : 1 : 1 . \xi., 11, 7, i<). 

Tliose two lines arca«lopto<l from a MS., written 
ahout tlic year 1770 , which nccl(icntjjlly fell into 
tny I losscs-slon. The close of the prcccdiuK Sonnet 
0)1 momt.stlc voluptuousness Is Uken IVom the 
■vaiiio source, a.s Is the verse. “ Where Vcmis sits," 
ikc., iiml the lino, "Unce ye were holy, ye arc holy 
still," in a sul).sc<|uent Stmnet—W. 

" One (like thnfie praphctfi tr/imn (jod dent (\f old) 

Traintftyared,'' \c. {p<igc 437). 

" M. I. 4 ttlm(T stifTercsl his keeper verj’ qttlctly 
to pull off his ho.sc, ami his other array, which 
to looke unto wits very simple: and Udni? strip- 
poll Into his shrewd, ho setMued us comely a 
terson to them that were present, as one should 
iKhtly see: and wherous In his clothes hoe an- 
poarcil a withered and crooked sllllc (weak) olue 
man, lie now bIoihI hold tiprlsht. as comely a 

father ils one mlxht llijhtly hchohl.Then 

they hrouKht a faRKotte. klndlc<l with fire, ami 
laid the same downe at <h>ctor Ridley’s fi'cU'. To 
whomc M. Ijttlmcr spake In this manner.‘Boo 
of RiMul comfort, ma.stcr Ridley, and play the 
tuan: wee shall this day IlRht .such a civtidle hy 
tloil’s Kmcc In Kurland, as 1 Inist shall never l)ee 
put out.’ "—Fox’s Aef/t, •Ir. 

.similar alterations In the outwanl flgtirc and 
deportment of persons hrousht to like trial were 
not uncommon. Sec note to the ahove jaissagc 
in Dr. Wonlsworlh’s *• Kcclcslastical RloKraphy,’’ 
for an example In an huuihle W’clsh fisherman. 
-W. 

" The yi,ft exalting, and with plaii^al i/mUe :" 

(paye 43S). 

*■ On foot they went, and took Sallshury In their 
way. puriM'scly’to st'c the good Illshop. who made 
Mr. H<a»kcr sit at his own hthle; which Mr. 
Hooker hoasttsi of with much Joy ami gratltmle 
when he saw Ids mother and friends ; ami at the 
lllshop’s parting with him. the Bishop gave him 
good i'oun.sel and his Ivetualictlon, hut forgot to 
give him money; which when the Bishop had 
considered, ho .sent a servant In all hiustc to call 
Ulchanl hack to him, and at Rlchanl’s return, 
the Bishop sjild to him, ’ Rlohanl, I sent for yo\i 
hack to leml ytni a horse which hath carried me 
many a mile, ami I thank G«hI with much case,’ 
:)nd presently dcllvercsl Into his hand a walklng- 
slnlT. witli wldclf ho j)rofes.se(l ho ha«l tnwelKsl 
through many parts of Germany; and he said. 


‘ Richard. I 4I0 not give. Imt lend you )iiy horse; 

Ih* sure yoti he honest, and bring my horse back 
to me, at your return this way to Oxfonl. And 
14lo now give you ten groats to hear your charges 
to P'xelcr; and here Is ten groats more, which 
1 cliarge yoii tti deliver to your imither, and tell 
her 1 send her a Bishop's hcne<llctlon with It, 
ami heg the contlmiance of her prayers for me. 
.Vnd If you bring my horse hack to me, I will 
give you ten groats more to carry you on fm)t 
to the college; and so (HmI bless you, cckxI 
Rieharil.’"—See W.vlton’s Li/e of Hichard 
//ooArr,—W. 

-‘‘ cra,flil!j incited 

The orenveeniny,]icrt:onate.i the nind—" 
(paye 4:g», nli., 11,10,11 1. 

A common device In religious and political 
conflicts.—See Strejn.' in supiHUl of this Inslance. 
-W. 

LA rT> (page 440). 

In this age a wonl cannot l)c said in praise of 
linml, »>r even In c«»mi«issi 4 m for his fate, without 
imairrlng a charge of bigotry ; hut fearless of 
such Imputation, I concur with Hume, "that it 
Is sufflclent for his vindication to okserve that 
ills errors wero the most excusable of all those 
which pro\allc<l during that zcjilotis iKrkKl.” 

.\ key to the right xindcrstandlng of those parts 
of his comluct that hnmght the most o<llum ui*on 
him In ills own time, may l>o found In the fol¬ 
lowing p Lssage of his speech iKjforc the bjir of 
the Hiajse of Boers“ Ever since 1 camo In place. 

1 have lalHJurctl nothing more than the cxicmal 
piihllek worship of Gml, so much sllghlcxl In 
divers parts of tnls klngd 4 >m. might Ite prcscrveil, 
anti that with as much decency and uniformity 
as might l>o. Ft)r I evhlcntly sjtw that the pnhllo 
nogicct of Gikl's service In the outwanFfhcc of U, 
ami the nasty lying of many places dedicated to 
that service, Am/ almodt ea-it a damp upon the 
true and inienni ir%>rt:hip of God, tehien while 
tre liiY in the hodg, ueede external Ar/^>.«,nni/ all 
little enough to keep it in ang vigour.' ^W. 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS (paged 

AnuTlcan eidscoiwcy. In tmlon with the church 
In ^7nglaml. strictly lH‘h)ngs to the general sul>- 
jeet; ami I here make my acknowl«lgn)onts to 
my American frlomls. Bishop Doanc, and Mr. 

1 Icnry Rce<l of rhlla<lelphla, for having suggestctl 
to me the propriety of adverting to It, andjpolntoil 
out the virtues and Intellectual qualities ofBlshop 
White, which so eminently fltled him for the 
groat work he nmlortook. Bishop While was 
iMiiscerated at lj>ml)cth. Feb. 4 . 1787 , by AKh- 
hlsluqi Moore: and l>efore his long life >vnsclose<l. 

‘ twenty-six hlsho|vs had l>een consccraloil In 
Amerknv hy hlm«elf. For his chanActer and 
opinions sw ids own numertms Works and 
: a " Sermon in eommemonvtlon of him. by George 
Washington Doanc, Bishop of New Jetscy."—W. 

** J genial hearth --- 

Ami n refined ni/itieitg, belong 

To the neat mansion" (t*age 444 ,xvii!.,ll.l~ 5 ). 

Among the l>cneflts arising, as Mr. Coloriilge 
has well okscrvcsl. from a Church establishment 
of endowments corrcsix>ndlng with the wealth of 
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the country to whicli it belongs, may be reckoncil 
as eminently important, the examples of civility ' 
and refinement which the clergy stiitioned at 
intervals, atford to the whole jjcople. The 
estJiblished clergy in many jjarts of England liave 
long been, as they continue to be, the principal 
bulwark against barbarism, and the link which 
unites the se<iuestere<l peasantry with the in¬ 
tellectual mlvancement of the age. Nor is it 
IkjIow the dignity of the subject to observe, that ! 
their taste, as acting \ipon rural residences and 
scenery often furnishes moulds which coiuitrj’ 
gentlemen, who are more at liberty to follow the , 
caprices of fashion, might profit by. The pre¬ 
cincts of }Ui old rcsi<lencc must be treate(l by 
ecclesiastics with respect, both from i»rudence 
and necessity. I remember being much pleased, 
some years ago, at Rose Castle, the niral seat of , 
the See of Carlisle, with a style of g>mlen an<l 
architecture, which, if the place had belonged to 
a wealthy layman, would no doubt have been i 
swept away. A parsonage-house generally stands 
not far from the church ; this proximity imposes 
favourable restraints, ant! sometimes s\iggests an 
aft'ecting union of the accommodations and ele¬ 
gancies of life with the outward signs of piety and 
mortality. Witli pleasure I recall to mind a 
ijappy Instance of this in the residence of an old 
and much-valued fViend in Oxfordshire. The 
house and church stand parallel to ejxch other, at 
a small distance ; a circular lawn or rather gn\ss- 
plot, spreads between them: shrubs anti trees 
curve n-om each sitie of the dwelling, veiling, but 
not hiding, the church. From the front of this 
dwelling, no part of the burial-ground is seen; 
but as you wind by the side of the shrubs towanls 
the steeple-end of the church, the eye catches 
a single, small, low, monumental hcatlstone. moss- 
grown, sinking into, and gently inclining towards 
the earth. Advance, and the churchyard, popu¬ 
lous and gay with glittering tombstones, opens 
upon the view. This humble, and beautiful 
parsonage called forth a tribute, for which see 
the seventh of the “Miscellaneous Sonnets,” 
Part III.—W. 


Sonnet XXXII. {page 448). 

This Is still continued In many churches in 
Westmoreland. It takes place in the month of 
July, when the floor of the stalls is strewn with 
fre.sn rushes; and hence It is called the “Rush- 
bearing.”—W. 

Teaching us to.forget them or forgive^ 
{page 449, xxxv., L 10). 

This is borrowed from an aft'ecting pasMge in 
Mr. George Dyer's history of Cambridge.—. 

_« Had we, Uke them, endured 

Sore stress of apprehension” 

{page 449,xxxvn., 11. 6, 6). 

/ See Burnet, who is unusually animated on this 
subject; the east wind, so anxiously expected and 
prayed for, was called the “ Protestant wind. —. 


“ Tet will we not conceal the precious Cross, 
Like men asha med ; ” { page 450, xl., 11. 9,10). 


The Lutherans have retained the ^oss within 
their churches : it is to be regretted that we have 
not done the same.—W. 


“Or like the Alpinr yiount, that takr.< itA name 
From roseate hues,” <tc. {page 452, xlvi , 11. 5, 0). 

Some say that Monte Rosa tjikes its name ft-om 
a belt of ruck at its summit—a very unpootical 
and scarcely a probable supposition.—V. . 


“ Tl'jups at >u»/ shoulders seem to jda;/ ” 

( page 458, line 49). 

In these lines I am un<Ier obligation to the 
exquisite picture of “ Jacob'.s Dream,’ l)y Mr. 
Alstone, now in America. It is i)lcasant to make 
this public acknowledgment to a man <*t' genltin, 
whom I have the honour to rank atnong my 
friends.—W. 


“But i/thou, like Coegt}/.<” dc. 

{page 464, iv., 1. 5). 

Many years ago, when I was at Greta Bridge, in 
Yorkshire, the hostess of the inn. proud of ner 
skill In etymology, said, that “the name of the 
river was taken from the bridge, the form of 
which, as everj* one must notice, exactly re¬ 
sembled a great A.” Dr. Whihiker luus derived 
it from the word of common occurrence in the 
North of England, “ to greet; ” signifying to 
lament aloud, mostly with weeping ; a conjecture 
rendered more probable from the stony and 
rocky channel of both the Cumberland and 
Yorkshire rivers. Tlie CuniberUind Greta, though 
it docs not, among the country people, take tip 
that nauie till within three miles of its disap- 
peantnee in the River Derwent, may be con- 
sidcred as having its source In the mountain cove 
of Wythbum, and flowing through Thirlmei'e, 
the beautiful features of which lake are known 
only to those who, travelling between Grasmere 
and Keswick, have quitted the main roati in the 
vale of Wytbburn. and, crossing over to the 
opposite side of the lake, have proceeded with it 

on the right hand. ^ , , 

The channel of the Greta, immediately al>ove 

Keswick, has. for the purposes of building, been In 
a great measure clcare<l of the immense stones 
which by their concussion In high floods, pro- 
duce<f the loud and awful noises described in the 


^^^^Th^ sceneryupon this river,” say.s Mr. Southey 
in his “Colloquies." “where It passes under the 
woody side of Latrigg, is of the finest and most 
rememberable kind:— 


»4 


Occurren^iue 


‘ambjguo lapsu refluiU|ue fluibiue, ^ 
ens-iue sibi venturas aspicit uu<Jas. —. 


‘ By hooded Votaresses” d-c. (p. 465. vnr., L D-) 

Attached to the church of Brigham was fomicr- 
’ a chantry, which held a moiety of the manor . 
rad In the decayed parsonage some vestige of 
urrbPwture are still to be seen.—»• 


MARY QUEEX OF SCOTS LAXDIXG 
at WORKIXGTOX {page 465), 

“The fears and Impatience of Mary were so 
Tcat ” says Robertson, “that she got into a Asher- 
ioS! and with about twenty attendants landed at 
rVorkingtoD, in Cumberland; and thence slu. 
ras conducted ttith many marks of respwt to 
Carlisle ” The apartment In which the Queen 
Sept at Workington Hall (where she was 
eceivetf by Sir Henry Curwen as became her 
ank and misfortunes) was long preserved, out of 
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respect to her ineiuur>, as she l»a<i left >t; and 
one cannot hut regret that some necessary aUeni- 
tinns in the titaiiHioncouhl nut be etTecteti without 
its (Ic'^lnu tion.—\V. 

STA SZAS, iic. {page 40.V1. 

St. Dec'’ Heads, anciently called the ClifT of 
Harutli.arc a conspicuou.s sea-mark for all vc.ssels 
sailim; in the N.H. parts of the Irish Sea. In 
a hay. one side ofwhich lsforme<l hy the southern 
headland, stainls the villa;;c of St. llees; a place 
dlstliimnslie<l, from very early tltucs, for Its re* 
lUious ami sclmln-slic foundations. 

‘•St. I5ecs. ’ says N’lcholsttn and liurn.s, “had Its 
name fr<<m Be>m, an liolv woman from Ireland, 
wlio is s.iid to liave foumltsl here, alxuit the year 
of our Lord 650 , a small immastery, where utter- 
wards a clmreh was luiilt In menniVy of her. 

•• The arores;d<l nllKhuis house, lH'ln«ilcstrovod 
i>v th*' Danes, was resliired hy William <lc >le.s- 
c’fiiens. smu of Itinnlph, and brother of Kanulph 
de .Nlescldens, first Karl t>f ('umlH-Tlaml after the 
(’oin|iiest; and made a cell of a prior and sl.x 
Henodietino monks to tlie Ahhey of .St Mary at 
V«u’k." 

Sevend inidltlons of mlraclee, connected with 
the fonmlatlon of the first of these religions 
houses, .survive among tljc people of the nelgh- 
hourhood ; <inc of whleh Is allude«l to in these 
Stanzas; and aimtlier, of a somewhat holder and 
more peculiar character, has furnishotl the siih- 
jeet of a spirited poem l»y the Rev. U. Parkinson, 
late Divinity Lecturer of St. Ilcc,s‘ College, 
ami now Fellow of the Collegiate Clnirch of 
Manchester. 

After tlie di.s.snlnlion of the mona.stcrlc.s, Arch- 
hi.shop (Jrlndal foundctl a free .seliool at St. Rees, 
from whlj'h the ctmntlcs of Cnmherland ami 
Westmoreland have derived gi'cat Ivenetit; and 
recently, under the patrotingc of the Earl of 
Lon.sdale, a college ha.s been cHU\hnsho«l there for 
the education of mirilstors for the English Church. 
The old ConvcJittml Clujri.'h ha.s Iwen rcpalrtsi 
under the snperlntendeneov>r the Rev. Dr. Alnger. 
tlie Head of the College ; and Is well worthy of 
being visited hy any strangers who might l)c le<l 
to the nelghbourhmid of this cclol»ratc<l siKit. 

The form of stnn/ji In this Poem, ana some¬ 
thing In the style of verslfientlon, are ailoptotl 
from the ' St. ^lonlen,'' a poem of much Iveauty 
upon a imimuslle subject, hy Charlotte Smith : 
a lady to whom English verse Is under greater 
obligiititins than an* likely to Ih' either acknow- 
ledgeil or reinemiierovl. She wn»tc little, ami that 
little unamhUloiisly. hut with true feeling for rural 
nature, at a time when nature wa.s not much 
reganled by English Poets; for In invlnt of time 
lu r earlier w ritings prccesKsl, I believe, those of 
Cowper and Rums. -W. 


‘ .tre in sooth, their Ilr<iiiiem's sacred ties'' 

{page 4-!7,1. 7:D. 


I am aware that I am here treading upon 
tender ground; hut to the Intelligent rcatlor I 
feel tliat no apoKigy Is due. The pntyers of 
•Mirv Ivors during piusslonate grU?f for the rceenl 
los^s of relatives and friends, as the object »>f 
those prayers eouhl no Uuigor I>e the suffering 
[•ody of the dying, wouM naturally he ejaculated 
for the souls of tlie ilejiarted; tne barriers be¬ 
tween tlie two worlds dissolving before the power 


of love and faith. Tlic nilnkstcrs of religion, 
from their habitual attendance upon sick-beds, 
would be dally witnes-ses of these l^nlgn results, 
and hence would be strongly tempted to aim at 
giving to them permanence, by cml>odying them 
in rites ami ceremonies, recurring at stated 
pcrioils. All this, as it was In course of nature. 

.so was it blameless, ami even praiseworthy; since 
some of its effects, in that rude state of society, 
could not but !»c salutary. No retlectlng person, 
however, can view wRliout sorrow the abuses 
which rose out of thus formalising sublime im 
stlnots, and (llslntcrcste<l movements of iiassloii, 
ami tvorvertlng them into moms of gratifying the 
ambition and rapacity of the prlc-sthood. Rut,wlilio 
we deplore ami arc indignant at these abuses, it 
wouhl l>c a great mistake if we impiitcil the origin 
of the oftlees to prospective selfishness on the part 
of the monks am I elcrgv': theg were at first sincere 
in their sympathy, and in their degree dui>cs 
ntlicr of tlielr own creed, than artful and design¬ 
ing men. Charity is, ui>on tlio whole, the safest 
guUle that we cixn’take in jmiging our fellow-men, 
whether of pivst ages, or of the present time.—W. 

“ -Did (hep are ted bp noble Ililtary" {page 469), 

The Towbk ok Rkfi'oe, an ornament to 
Douglas Ray, was creete«l chlclly through the 
humanity and zeal of .''Ir William Hillary; and 
he al.so was the founder of the llfel>oat establish¬ 
ment at that place; by which, under his sujxer- 
Intemlenco. and often by Ids exertions at the 
Imminent liazanl of Ids own life, many seamen 
anil p;us.scngcrs have been save<l.—W. 

BV .! BETIIiKD MAIilXER {jiage 470). 

Tills unpretending sonnet is by a gentleman 
nenrly conncctc^l with me. nml I hoi>c, as It falls 
so easily Into its place, that iKith the writer and 
the rcixder will excuse its appcixmuee hero.—W. 

“ 0.^ irjVA yon cloud, old Snafell!" ( p. 471,xxi.,1,9). 

The .summit of this mountidn Is well chosen 
by Cowley as the scene of the “ Yl,*>ion,“ In which 
the speetnii angel discourses with him eoncem- 
Ing the government of Oliver Cromwell. “I 
fouml myself,” savs he. “on the top of that fhmous 
hill In the Islaml Mona, which has the prosi>cct 
of three groat, am! not long since most happy, 
kingdoms. As soon as ever I lookcsl unon them, 
they calkNl forth the siul reprcstmtatlon of all 
tlio’ .sins and all the miseries that had over- 
wholnuNl them these twenty years." It Is not to 
bo deideil that the changes now In progress, and 
the piisslons, ami the way tu widen they work, 
slrlklngly resemble those which Icvl to the disas¬ 
ters the philosophic WTlter so feelingly bewails, 
(iml gnuit Hint llic rcscmbhuu'o may not l>ecomo 
.still more striking its months nml years adnxnco! 

AV. 

OX REVIElTIXa DrXOLLY CASTLE 

{page 472). 

This ingenious piece of workmanshlis as I 
aflerwanls leaxmed, had Ik'cu executcxl for their 
own auuiscmeut bv some lal>ourers employoil 
alHUit the place —\V. 

Sonnet XXIX: CAVE OF STAFFA (p. 478). 

The reader mav l>e temptcM to exclaim, “ How 
came this ami tbe two following sonnets to be 
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^vritten, after the dissatisfaction expressed in the 
preceding one ? ” In fact, at the risk of incurring 
the reasonable displeasure of the master of the 
steamboat, I returned to the cave, and explored 
it under circumstances more favourable to those 
imaginative impressions which it is so wonder¬ 
fully fitted to make upon the mind.—W. 


thought it right to prosecute the conductors and 
proprietors of three several journals. A verdict 
of libel was given in one case; and, in the others, 
the prosecutions were withdrawn, upon tlie indi¬ 
viduals retracting and disavowing the charges, 
expressing regret tliat they ha<l been made, and 
promising to abstain from the like in future.— \V. 


''Hope smiled when your nativity was cast. 

Children qf Summer!” {page 474, xxxi.). 

Upon the head of the columns which form the 
front of the cave, rests a body of decomposed 
basaltic matter, which was richly decorated witli 
that large bright flower, the ox-eyed daisy. I 
had noticed the same flower growing with pro¬ 
fusion among the bold rocks on the western 
coast of the Isle of Man, making a brilliant con¬ 
trast with their black and gloomy surfaces.—W. 

lOXA. UPOX LAXDIXG {page 474). 

The four last lines of this sonnet arc adopted 
from a well-known sonnet of Russel, as conveying 
my feeling better than any words of my own 
could do.--W. 

THE RIVER EDES, CUMBERLAXD 

{page 470). 

It is to be feared that there is more of the 
poet than the sound etymologist in this deri¬ 
vation of the name Eden. On the western coast 
of Cumberland is a rivulet which enters the sea 
at Moresby, known also in the neighbourhood by 
the name of Eden. May not the latter syllable 
come from the word Dean, a valley) Langdale, 
near Amblcside, is by the inhabitants cullctl 
loingden. The former syllable occurs in the 
name Emont, a principal feeder of the Edcu; 
and the stream which flows, when the tide is out, 
over Cartmel sands, is called the Ea—eau, 
French—aqua, loitin.—W. 

"Canal, and Viaduct, and Raihcay, tell!" 
{page 477, xll, 1.14). 

At Corby, a few miles below Nunnery, the 
Eden is cross^ by a magnificent viaduct; and 
another of these works is thrown over a deep 
glen or ravine, at a verj' short distance from the 
main stream.—>V. 

"A weight of awe, not easy to be borne'* 
{page 477, XLiii., 1. 1). 

Tlie daughters of Long Meg, placed in a per¬ 
fect circle eighty yards In diameter, are seventy- 
two in numTOr above ground; a little way out 
of the circle stands Long Meg herself, a single 
stone, eighteen feet high. When I first saw this 
monument, as I came upon It by surprise, I 
might over-rate Its importance as an object; but, 
though it will not bear a comparison with Stone¬ 
henge, I must say I have not seen any other 
relique of those dark ages which can pretend to 
rival it in singularity and dignity of appearance. 
-W. 

TO THE EARL OF LOXSDALE {page 477). 

This sonnet was written Ininiediately after 
certain trials, which took place at the Ctimberland 
Assizes, when the Earl of Lonsdale, In conse¬ 
quence of repeated and long-continued attacks 
upon his character, through the local press, had 


"Descending to the worm in charitu 
{page 500, L 32). 

I am Indebted, here, to a passage in one of 
Sir. Digby’s valuable works.—W. 

Sonnet JV {page 514,1.14). 

“ .Ml change is i>cnlous and all chance unsound.'’ 

. SrtNSKH.—W. 

Sonnet VIII. {page 515). 

These lines were written several years ago, 
when rei>oj*ts prevailetl of cruelties eonmiltteci 
in many parts of Amerieiu by men making a law 
of their own passions. A far more formidal)le, as 
being a more deliberate mischief, lias appeared 
among those States, which have lately broken 
faith with the public crc<litor in a manner so 
infaniou.s. I ainnot, however, but look at both 
evils under a siinilar relation to inherent goo<l, 
and hope that the time Is not distant wlien our 
lirctliren of the West will wipe oil* this stain from 
their name and nation.—W, 

Additional Xote. 

I am happy to add that this anticipation is 
alrcarly partly realised; and that the reproach 
addrcs.sed to the Pennsylvanians in the next 
sonnet is no longer applicable to them. 1 trust 
that those other States to which it may yet 
apply will soon follow the example now set them 
by Philatlelphia, and redeem their credit with the 
world.—W. 1350. 


THE HORX OF EGREMOXT CASTLE 

{page 635). 

This story is a Cumberland tradition. I have 
heard it also related of the Hall of Hutton John, 
an ancient residence of the Hudlestons. in a 
sequestered valley upon the river Dacor.—W. 

THE RXJSSIAX FUGITIVE {page 541). 

Peter Henry Bruce, having given in Ills enter¬ 
taining Memoirs the substance of this Tale, aflirms 
that, besides the concurring reports of others, ho 
had the story from the lady’s own mouth. 

The Lfl^y ^therine, mentioned towards the 
close. Is the famous Catherine, then hearing that 
nai^ as the acknowledged Wife of Peter the 
Great.—W. 


THE FARMER OF TILSBURY 
VALE (page 669). 

W’ith this picture, which was taken from i^al 
life, compare the imaginative one of The Re¬ 
verie of Poor Susan,” page 187 ' and see (to 
make up the deficiencies of this cla»> The 
nslSSim.—W* 


Moss Campion {Silene acaulis) {page 591 n.). 

This most beautiful plant is scarce in England, 
though It is found in great abundance upon the 
mountains of Scotland. The first specimen I 
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(Uotee. 


ever sjiw uf it. in its initivc l)c<l, wns slnguiiirty 
line, tile tuft or cusiiion lK.ing at Iciist eiglit 
Ineiies in <liamctcr. and tlie root proportlonably 
tiilck. I have only met with It In two places 
among our mountains, in both of which 1 have 
since sought for it in vain. 

Botanists will not. I hoi)C. hike It 111. If I caution 
tliein agjiinst carrving off, Inconsldenitely. rare 
and beautiful plants. This hivs often Iweii done, 
particularly from Inglcborough and other moun¬ 
tains in Yorkshire, till the sja-'cles have totally 
disnppcarisl.to the great regret of lovers of nature 
Jiving near tlie places where they grew.—W. 


follow the Koman fashions, and to enjoy Roman 
eonveuicncc.s. In North America, travelling 
merchants ft’om the Settlements have done and 
continue to do much more towards civilizing the 
Indian natives, than all the tnissiouaries, papist 
or iirotesUiut, who have ever been sent among 
them. 

“It l.s farther to be observed, for the crcvlit of 
this most useful class of men, that they commonly 
contribute, by their personal manners, no less 
than by the sale of their wares, to the refliiomcnt 
of the people among whom thev tnwcL 'Hiclr 
dealings form them to great quietness of wit and 
acuteness of judgment Having constant occa¬ 
sion to recommend themselves and their go^s, 
they acciuire habits of tlie most obll^ug atten- 
I tlon, and the most Insinuating address. As In 
: their i)crcgrinatlou.s they have opportunity of 
contemplating the manners of various men and 
various cities, they Income eminently skilled In 


" I’nun th’.' most Qcntle creature nursed in 
/ields” ( i>a<je xv.. I. 2^). 

Till'; w:iyufiu<lieating the /in/zicoftny lamentcil 
li icnd lias been found fault with ; perhaps rightly 
S'l; but I may .say in justitleation of the double 

sense ..f the »ur,l tlnlt slrulUr hf" "-’J ^ t,,.. k„„«leHlKC uf the tvurld. A, tender, 

who bore the name of Balmer; and the course of 
the thought, throughout, turnovi upon the Life of 
the I >cparteii. considered as a pilgrimage. Nor 
can I think that the objection in the present case 
will have iiiucli birce wltli any one who remciu- 
bers ('Imrlcs Lamb's beautiful s'..nnet aildrcsseil to 
Ills own name, and emiing, 


• • 


.\m <I< I 1 •>] liiiiu' shall sbiuiio thee, Ki-iitU' iiaiiiet" 

-NV. 


I'.XTl'.Ml’OliK KFFf'SIOX FPOX TfIK 

}>1:a TII OF JA MFS IIOGO (page 5s6). 

Walter Scott. . . vllevl 21st Sept., IS32. 

S T. Coleridge . . „ 2Mh July, ISU 

Charles I,anib . . 27lh Dee., ISID. 

Cco. Crabln' . . . „ Srd Keb., Is;i2. 

I'clkla llcman.s. . „ I'Uh May, 18S5. 

-W 


■ the}/ form habits 0 / rertectitm and 0 / 

I contemplation. With all these viualltlcatlons, no 
wonder, that they .should often In?, In remote 
parts of the couuirv’, the best mirrors of fivshlon, 
ami censors of manners; and shouhl contribute 
much to polish the roughness, and soften the 
rusticity of our i»ca.santry. It Is not more than 
twenty or thirty years since a young man going 
from any part of Scotland to Kugland, (*f purpose 
to carry the />acA:.was eoiisiilered as going to lead 
the life and aevpiirc the fortune of a gentleman. 
1 When, after twenty years' alvseiiec. In that honour¬ 
able line of employment, he returnovi with Ids 
ai'tpdsltlons to Ids native country, ho wivs re- 
gantiHl a.s a gentleman to all lidcnU and pur¬ 
poses."—HimoN's Journey in Scotland, vol. 1. 
p. W. 
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JAHit in utMarchabh' eternity !" (page 7SS). 


THK K.VCCK.SION. Biikk.u b (/». 755.11. 83, 

“ Desceiitl, pri>phelic Spirit! that iiuspirst 
The human Soul,’' t(c. 

" N'll iiiiiii- Mwn frars, nor the propholic Soul 
id till- wiilc world drcainiiut on tbiiiKs (oromv.'' 

SiiAKsi K.vuB’s Nonnefs.—W. 

“- m ueh did he see 0 / men " ij>age 761). 

At the risk of giving a shock to the prejudices 
of aiTlftclal society, I have ever licen ready to j av 
homage to the arl.stocracv of nature; {luder a 
conviction that vigorous liuman-hcarteilncss Is 
the eonstUtient principle o. true taste. It inav 
.still, however, be satisfactory to have prose testi¬ 
mony how far a diameter. employcHl for purposes 
of Imagination, Is foundcil U|X)n goneml fact. 
1 . therebire, subjoin an cxtmcl from an author 
who hail opportvndtlcs of being well acipialntoil 
with a class of men. from whom luy own iH'rsoiiiU 
knowledge omlaildeneil me to dnwv this iKirtmlt, 

“ We learn ft-om Ca'.sar and other Uoiuan 
Writers, that the tmvclltng merchants who frts 
queuted (iaul and other harliarous countries, 
either newly compicred by the Koman arms, or 
l»orderlngon the iBvinan conquests, were ever tho 
llrst to make the Inhabitants of thasc countries 
familiarly nequalnted with tho Roman modes of 
life, anil to inspire them with an IncUuattou to 


.Slnee this ivvnigmph was eonqKvsoil. 1 have 
n'ad with so mueh pleasure, In Burnet's'‘Theory 
of the l-larth,’’ a passivgc expressing eorrcsivoiul- 
Ing sentiments, exeltcii by objeeU of a similar 
nature, that 1 cannot forl>ear to tnmscrlbo it 
“SlquiHl verO* Natum nobis deillt spectaculum, 
in li.U' tellm-e ver^ gralum.et phllosivpho dlgnuin. 
Id semel mild contlglsse arbllnvr; eum ex cclsls- 
sluKl ruiKisi>cc(dabuudus ad on\m marls McilUcr- 
mnel, Idnc leipjor eiendcum, HHnc tractus Alpliu« 
prosiK'xt; nlldl quldcm iiaxgls dlsimr aut dU- 
stmiic, nec In suo genere, mag'is ogrcgluni cH 
slngvdare. Hoe theatmm ego fivell6 prtetulertm 
Uomaidscunotls.CinvolsYc; aUiuc Id mtoii natura 
ide siK>ctandum exldl>ct. si'cnlels ludis omnibus, 
aut aiupldtheatri certandnlbus. Nlldl Idc olcgans 
aut venustum, sed Ingeus el masnlOeuiu, ct quod 
plaeot imigidtudlne suit ct qtridiun siwlc Im- 
mensttatLs, Hine Intuehu marls a.'^uabllem 
su|)ertlelem. us<)uc et us«iue dlfRtsam, quautum 
maxlmdm iKulonim aelcs ferri javtuU; illlncdls- 
ruptls.slmam teme faelom, et V)\sta.s moles varl6 
elcvatiis aut depressivs, crecla-s proi>cmicnt«, 
rci'liiiattis, eoacervaUu. omul situ lnK<)uall et 
turblilo. Placult ex hAe |v\rte, Naturw unlUa el 
simpllcitas, ot Inexhausta quanlam planltlos; ex 
alU'rikinultifonnisconfusiomagnurumconH^ntu), 

et lu^inn.' renuu strages: quas edm lutuew, non 
\lrbls alleujus nut oppldl, sol confritcU mundl 
rudera, ante oculos haWre lulhl visus sum. 


(Tlo(e0, 


“ In singulis fer6 montibus erat aliquid in- 
fioiens et ruirabile, seU prse creteris niihi placelmt 
ilia, qu^ stulebam, rupes ; erat maxima et ultissi- 
lua, et qua terram respiciebat, moUiori ascensu 
ultitudinem suam dissimulabat: qua vero mure, 
horrendtini pra;cei)S, et quasi ad i>erpeudiculum 
facta, instar parietis. Pnetcrei facies ilia marina 
adeo erat kcvls ac uniformis (quod in rupibus 
ali()uaudo observare licet) ac si scissa fuisset a 
sumiuo ad imuin, in illo piano; vel terns motu 
aliquo, aut fulmiue, divulsa. 

itna pars rupis erat cava, recessusque bubult, 
et saxcos specus, euntes in vacuum nionteiu ; 
sive natura prldem factos, sive exesos niari, et 
undurum creuris ictibus: In hos etiim cum im- 
petu ruebant et ftagore, testuautis marls ductus ; 
quos iterum spumantes reddidit antrum, ct qmis 
i al) imo ventre evomuit. 

“ Dexti-um latus mentis ertit pneruptum, 
aspero sitxo et nudd caute; sinistrum non adeb 
neglexerat Natura, arboribus utpote omatum : et 
prupe i)edcm inontis rivus linipida; aqua; prorupit; 
(pii ciim vicinam vallem Inigaverat, lento motu 
serpens, et per varies mujandros, quasi ad protra- 
hendam vitam, in magno niari absorptus subito 
periit. Denique in summo verticc promontorii, 
commode eminebat saxum, cui insidebam con* 
templabundus. Vale augusta sedes. Uege digua: 
Augiistit rujjes, seniper niihi memoranda! ”— 
Page 89. Telluris TheoHa sacra, etc. Editio 
secundu. —W. 

Of Mississippi, or that northern stream " 

{page 799). 

“ A man is supposed to Improve by going out 
into the World, by visiting i.ondon. Artificial 
man docs; be extends with bis sphere ; but, alas! 
that sphere is microscopic; it is formed of 
minutiaj, and he surrenders his genuine vision to 
the artist, in order to cmbi'ace it in bis ken. His 
bodily senses grow acute, even to barren and 
inhuman pruriency: while his mental become 
proportionally obtuse. The reverse is the Man 
of Slind : be who is placed in the sphere of Nature 
and of God, might be a mock at Tattersall’s and 
Bi*ook.s'8, and a sneer at St. James's: be would 
certainly be swallowed alive by the first Pizarro 
that crossed him :—Biit when he walks along the 
river of Amazons; when he rests his eye on the 
unrivalled Andes; when he measures the long 
and watered savannah; or contemplates. fVom a 
sudden promontory, the distant, vast Pacific— 
and feels himself a firceman iu this vast theatre, 
and commanding each ready produced fVuit of 
this wilderness, and each progeny of this stream 
—his exaltation is not less than ImperiaL He is 
ns gentle, too, as he is great: his emotions of 
tenderness keep pace Mth his elevation of senti¬ 
ment; for be says, “These were made by a good 
Being, who, unsought by me, placed me here to 
enjoy them.’ He becomes at once a child and a 
king. His mind is in himself; fix)m hence he 
argues, and from hence he acts, and he argues 
unerringly, and acts magisterially; his mind in 
himself is also in bis God ; and therefore ho loves, 
ixnd therefore he soars."—From the notes ufKm 
“ The Htirricane," a Poem, by William Gilbert. 

The Reader, I am sure, will thank me for the 
above quotation, which, though ftom a strange 
book, is one of the finest passages of modem 
Fnglish prose.—W. 
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"'Tis, by comparison, an easy task 
Earth to despUe," dc. {page 803). 

See, \ipon this subject. Baxter's most interc.st- 
Ing review of hLs own opinions and sentiments in 
the decline of life. It may bo found (lately re- 
jirinted) in Dr. Wordswortli's “Ecclesiastq-al 
Biography.”—W. 


Alas I the endotement of immortal power 
Is matched unequally with custom, time," dc. 

{page 804). 

This subject is treated at length in the Otic— 
“ Intimations of Immortality,” page 587 .—W. 


“Knoicing the heart of man is set to be ’’ d c. 

{page 800). 

The passsige quoted from Daniel is tJiken from 
a poem addressed to the Lady Margaret, Countcs.s 
of Cumberland, and the two last lines, printcc) in 
Italics, are by him translated from Seneca. The 
whole poem is very beautlfril. I will tRinscribe 
four 8 tanz:is from it, iis they contain an admir¬ 
able picture of the state of a wise Man’s mind in 
a time of imblic commotion. 


*‘ Nor is he moved with all tlie thunder^nacks 
Of tyrant’s threat-s, or with the snrly brow 
Of Power, that i>roudf>' sits on others’ crimes; 
f'h.ar^ted with more cr3’inp sins than those lie checks. 
The storms of sad confusion that may grow 
iq> in the nrcseiit for tim coining times, 

ApiKil not tiiiii; th.at hath no side at alt, 

But of himself, and knows tiie worst can fall. 


“ Although his henrt (so near allied to earth! 
Cannot hut pity the wrplexed state 
Of troublous and distressed mortality. 

That thus moke way unto the ugly birth 
Of their own sorrows, and do still beget 
Affliction upon Imbecilitj": 

Yet seeing tlius the course of things must run. 
He looks thereon not strange, but as fore-done. 


“And whilst distraught ambition compasses. 

And is encompasseil, while ns cruft deceives. 

And is deceived: whilst man doth ransack man. 
And builds on blood, and rises by distress; 

And th’ Inheritance of desolation leaves 
To great-exi>ecting hopes : He looks thereon. 

As fr«)m the shore of i>eace. with unwet eye. 

And bears no venture in Impiety. 

“ Thus, iJidy, fares that man that hath prepared 
A rest for his desires; and sees all things 
Beneath him; and hath learned this iKXik of man. 
Pull of the notes of frailty; and compared 
The l>est of glory with her sufferings: 

By whom. I see, yon la)>our .all you can 

To plant your heart! and set your thoughts as near 

His glorious mansion as your powers can bear. 


“ Or rather, as we stand on holy earth 
And have the dead aroui\d us" {page 832). 

“ Leo. You, Sir, could help me to the history 
Of half these graves ? 

Priest. For eight-score winters past, 

■\Vlth what I’ve witnessed, and with what I’ve 
beard. 

Perhaps I might: . . . . . 

By turning o’er these hillocks one by one. 

We two could travel. Sir, through a strange 
round; 

Yet all In the broad highway of the world." 

See The Brothers. —W. 
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“ . 1 / 1 '/ <jcntU ■ Sa'xire grieved,' " d c. (page 837 >. 

“ And sufTcring Niture prit-vcJ that one should die.” 

Soi TiiET’a J{etrof!pect.—W’. 

"And uh.xicc that tribute ? wherefore these 
regard'll" {page 837 ). 

The .sentiments nml opinUms here tittered nrc 
ill unison with those expressed In tlie followlny 
Ks^ay upon Kpituplis, wlilcli was furnished by me 
f'-r .\lr.C’olerl<l}<e'sperk>dieal work, “Tlic Friend 
nn<l us they arc <Uttatcsl by a spirit coiiRcnial to 
llrit wlilc'li pervades tliis and the two sueceesliny 
itooks tlic symnatldsini; rentier will not l»e dlii- 
pleasetl to see tiie lis^iy liere annexed.—\V. 

ESSAY VVO^ EPITArHS. 

Ir nei'.l sfureeiy l»e said, tiiat an Kpltapit pre- 
.s ipjioses a Monnnicnt, upon wldeli it is to be 
eiiifraven. .\iniost all Nations liavc wished tliat 
certain external sl>;ns sliould point out tiic places 
wliere tlieir tlcnd are Intcrretl. AiminR savuKC 
tribe.s unaetiualnted with letters tills has mostly 
been done eitlier liy rude stones idacctl near tlie 
^Taves, or by imuin<ls of cartli raisetl over them. 
Tills custom proeeetled oltvlously from a twofold 
desire; lirst, to Kuard the remains tif the deccasctl 
from irreverent anproacli or from sava^je viola¬ 
tion: and. socontlly, t<i preserve tlieir memory. 

*■ Never any," luiy.s Oamtlen," nesleetctl lairlal lait 
Milne .sava'iite nations, its tlie itactrians, wlilcli 
cast their «le.ul to liie ilo^s; some varlet philoso¬ 
phers, as Diogenes, wlio de.slrtxl to liedevouretl of 
ilshes ; some dissolute courtiers,as Ma'cenas, who 
wa.s wont to say.‘Non lumuium euro; seiH’lit 
natuni rellctos.' 

*■ I ‘in r.irelessi of u grive Nature her dead will s\ve.” 

As soon ns nations had learned the use of 
letters, cjiitaplis were inscribed upon these nionu- j 
meats; In onlcr that tlieir intention miglit l>e ! 
more surely and ade<|uately fuKlllcd. 1 have i 
derived monuments and epltaplis fhnn two ' 
sources of feeling: but tlicse ilo In fact resolve 
tliemselves into one. Tlie invention of epitaphs. 
Weever, in his ” Discourse <»f Funeral Monu¬ 
ments,” say.s riglitlv, “ prococ.leil from the presjige ' 
or fore-feeling of Immortality, Imidanteci In all 
men naturally, and is referretl to the scholars of 
Linu.s tile Tlielian poet, who llourlslied about the 
year of the world two thousaiul seven liundre<l; 
who first liewalleil tills Linus their Master, wlicn 
he was slain, in lioleful verscji, then calleil of him 
(Klina, afterwards FplUndila, for that they were 
first .sung at burials, after cngnivetl ujion the 
sciiulehrcs,” 

And, verily, without the consciousness of a 
prinelpic of immortality in the human soul, Man 
could never liave had awakened in him the desire 
to live in the remcml»nuice of his fellows: mere 
love, or tlie yearning of kind towanls kind, couhl 
not have pnalucoil it. Tlio dog or horse iH'rishes 
In the field, or In the stall, by the side of his com¬ 
panions, and is Incapable of anticlimting the 
s«irro\v with which his surrounding iissoclates 
shall bemoan ids ilejith, or jdne for Ids loss; he 
lannot pre conceive this regret, he can form no 
tlmugl’.t of it; and tlierefore cannot possibly liavc 
a desire to leave such regi\’t or remembrance 
behiml him. Adil to the principle of love which 
c.xists In the inferior animals, the faculty of 


reason which exists In Man alone; will the con- 
unction of these account for the desire? Doubt- 
css It Is a necessary consequence of this con¬ 
junction ; yet not I think as a direct result, but 
only to l/e come at through an intermediate 
thouglit, viz. that of an intimation or assunvace 
within us, that some nnrt of our nature is Im- 
vcrishable. At least the precedence, in order of 
drth, of one feeling to the other, is unquestloo- 
aide. If we look back utKin the days of child- 
]ioo<l,wc shall find that the time is not in remem¬ 
brance when, with respect to our owii individual 
Being, the mind was witliout this assurance; 
whercasi, the wish to l>e roraeinl*ered by our 
friends or klndreii after <lcath. or even In ab^nc^ 

: is. as we shall discover, a sensation that docs not 
■ hirm itself till the social feelings have been 
devcIoiKNl, ami the Reason lias connc'ctcd itself 
' with a wide range of objects. Forlorn, and cut 
i olT from eommunleatlon with the last part of his 
' nature, must that man be, wlio should derive the 
sense of immortality, as it exists in the mind of a 
child, from the same unthinking gaiety or live- 
linc&s of animal 5q>lrits with which the lamb In 
the meailow, or any other irrational creature 
is endowed; who should asi*rlbc it, in short, to 
blank ignorance In the child; to an inability 
arising muu the Imperfect state of his faculties 
: to come, in any ixilnt of his being, into contact 
! wltii a notion of dcatli; or to an unreflecting 
I ae<|ulc.sccnee In wliat had l>ecn instillcvl into him! 

I Ihis such an unfolder of the mysteries of nature, 

' tliough he may have forgotten his fonucr self, 

I ever notlee<l llic early, obstinate, and unapivcas- 
1 able lniiulsltlvenc.s.s of children upon the suojcct 
: of orlglnatltin ? This single fact proves out- 
wanlly the monstrou.sne}« of those supi> 08 lUons: 

, ft»r, if we had no illrect external testimony that 
the mlmls of very young children meditate feel¬ 
ingly u|K)n deathiiiid immortiUity, these enquiries, 
which wc all know they are pcr]vctuall,v making 
concerning tlie ir/ienee, do necessarily include 
correspondent habits of interrogation eoncoming 
the laiUher. Origin and tendency are notions 
Insemrably co-relatlvo. Never dld’a child stanil 
by the side of a runnlug stream. i>ondcring with¬ 
in himself what power was the fcexlcr of tlio 
IHMqietual current, from what never-wcarieil 
sourvx's tho iKxly of water was supplied, but ho 
must have been Inevitably tiroiieUed to follow 
tills (luestion by another: Towanls what abyss 
is it in progrcjs? what receptacle can contain 
tlie mlglity Intlux?” And the spirit of tho 
answer must have Iveen, though tho wonl might 
l>e sea or tKcan. accomivanlCM perhaps with an 
image Kuthcre<l from a nmn. or from tho real 
oliject in nature—these might have iK'cn tho 
letter, but the spirit of tho answer must have 
I been as Incvitablj-,—a receptacle without bounds 
or dimensionsnothing less than infinity. Wc 
mav, then, l>c Ju$tifie<i in asserting, that the sense 
of limmortallty. if not a coexistent and twin 
birth with Reason, is among the earliest of her 
ofikpriug: and wc may hirthcr assert, that from 
these conjointxl, and under their countenance 
tlie liuman atTectlons ixre nnulually formed and 
o|>cneil out. This Is not the place to enter into 
the recesses of these investigations: but the 
subject reiiuires me liere to make a plain avowal, 
that, for my own part, it is to me inconceivable, 
that the 8yiui»athlcs of love towanls each other, 
which grow with our growth, could ever attain 


any new strength, or even presen e the old, after 
we had received from the outward senses the 
impression of deiith, and were in the habit of 
having that impression daily renewed and its 
accompanying feeling brought home to ourselves, 
and to those we love; if the same were not 
counteracted by those communications with our 
internal Being, which arc anterior to all these 
experiences, and with which revelation coincides, 
and has through that coincidence alone (for 
otherwise it could not jjosscss it) a power to aftect 
us. I confess, with me the conviction is absolute, 
that, if the impression and sense of death were 
not thus counterbalancetl, such a hollowness 
would pervade the whole system of tilings, such a 
want of correspondence and consistency, a dispro¬ 
portion so astounding betwixt nieaiis'and ends, 
that there could be no repose, no jov. Were we 
to grow up unfostcred by this genial warmth, a 
frost wouM chill the s])irlt, so pcnctniting and 
)owerful. that there couUt bo no motions of the 
ife of love; and infinitely less could we have 
any wish to he rcmcmbert*il after we had passed 
away from a world in which each man had moved 
about like a shadow.—If, then, in a creature 
endowed with the faculties of foresight and 
roiison, the social affections could not have un- 
fokled themselves uncountenanced by the faith 
that Man is an iuiinortjil being: and If, consc- 
<iucntly, neither could the individual dying have 
had a <lesire to survive in the romemhnruce of his 
fellows, nor on their side could they have felt a 
wish to preserve for future times vestiges of the 
departed: it follows, jis a final inference, that 
without the belief in immortality, wherein these 
several desires originate, neither monuments nor 
cpltixjihs.ln affectionate orlaudator>'coiiimcmora- 
lion of the deceased, could have existed in the 
world. 

iSimonhles, it is related, upon landing in a 
strange c<*untrj’, found the 001*80 of an unknown 
person lying by the seji-slde; he buried it, and 
was houourcil throughout Greece for the piety of 
that act Another ancient Philosopher, chancing 
to fix his eyes upon a de;id body, regarded the 
same with slight, if not with contempt: saying, 
“Sec the shell of the flown bird I " But it is not 
lo he sunposed that the moral and tender-heartcil 
Simonlues was incapable of the lofty movements 
of thought, to which that other Sage gave way at 
the moment while his soul m’os intent only iipon 
the indestructible being ; nor, on the other hand, 
that he, in whose sight a lifeless human body was 
of no more value than the worthless shell from 
which the living fowl liad denartetl, would noL 
in a different mood of mind, nave been nffcctea 
i>y those earthly considerations which had incited 
the philosophic Poet to the i>crfonnancc of that 
pious duty. And with regard to this latter we 
may bo assured that, if he had been destitute of 
the capability of communing with the more 
exalted thoughts that api>ert:iin to human 
nature, he would have cared no more for the 
corse of the stranger than fur the dead body of a 
seal or purixilse ^^dlich might have been cast up 
by the waves. We respect the corjKireal fhime 
of Man, not merely because it is the habitation 
of a rational, but of an immortal SouL Each of 
these Sages was in syuniathy with the best 
feelings of our nature; feelings which, though 
they seem opposite to each other, have another 
and a finer connection than that of contrast.—It 


is a connection formed through the subtle Pro¬ 
gress by which, hotli in the natural and the 
moril world, qualities pass insensibly into their 
contnmes, and things revolve uixvn each other 
As, in sailing upon the orb of this iilanet :i 
voyage towards the regions where the sun sets 
conducU gradually to the quarter wliere we have 
been accustomed to behold it come forth at its 
rising: and, in like mannor.a vo\ago towanis tlie 
east, the hirthpla«-e in our iiinigination of the 
morning, leads finally to tlie quarter where tl'e 
sun is last seen when he departs from our eves • 
so the contemplative Soul, tnivelling in ‘the 
direction of mortality, advances to the country 
of evurl:istiiig life; and, in like manner, mav she 
continue to explore those cheerful tracts, till 
she is brought hack, for lier advantage and 
benefit, to the land of transitory things—of sor¬ 
row and of tears. 

On a midway point, therefore, which commands 
the thoughts and feelings of the two Sages 
whom we have represented in contnist, <loes the 
Author of that .species of comi>osition, the laws 
of which it is our present purpose to explain, 
take his stand. Acconlingly recurring to the 
twofokl desire of guarling tlio remains of the 
<leeea.sed and preserving their mcinorv, it mav he 
Slid that a sepulchral monument is a tribute to 
a man as a human being; and that an epita]>ii 
(in the ordimiry meaning attached to the wordj 
includes this genersil feeling and something 
more ; aiul is a rcconl to preserve tlie iiiemorv of 
tile dead, as a tribute due to his indiviilual 
worth, for a satisfaction to the sorrowing hearts 
of the survivors, and for the common benefit of 
the living: which record is to be accoiuplished, 
not In a general manner, hut, where it can, in 
cfose comxection with the bodily ronaine 0 / the 
deceased: and these, it may bo added, among the 
modern nations of Euro|>o. arc depo.sIted within, 
or contiguous to, tlieir places of worship. In 
ancient time.s, as is well known, it was the custom 
to bury the dead hevoiul the walls of town.s and 
cities;*and among the Greeks and Kotnuus they 
were frequently interred by the way sides. 

I could here pause with pleasure, and invite 
the Heiider to indulge with me in contcniplatiou 
of the a<lvuntages which must haveatteiulc<l such 
a practice. AVe might ruininate uiKin the beauty 
which the monuments, thus idaced, mast ha%c 
borrowed from the surrounding images of 
nature—frtmi the trees, the wild flowers, if-om a 
stream running perhaps within sight or hearing, 
from the beaten road stretching its weary lengtii 
har<l hv. Many tender similitudes must these 
objects’ have presented to the mind of the 
tnivcUer leaning upon one of the tombs, or 
reposing in the coolness of Its shade, whether he 
had halted fVoni weariness or in compliance with 
the iuvit;Uiou,“Pause,Traveller!” so often fouiul 
uixin the monuments. And to Its epitaph also 
must have been supplied strong apm^als to visible 
ftj)j>earances or Immediate impressions, lively and 
aflecting analogies of life as a journey—death jis 
a sleep overcoming the tired wayfarer—of mis¬ 
fortune as a storm that fells suddenly u|>ou him— 
of beauty as a flower that jiasseth away, or of 
innocent plcasui*e as one that may be gatnenHi— 
of virtue that standeth flnii as a rock against the 
beating wavesof hope “uDclerTnlned insen.^ibly 
like the poplar bv the side of the river that has 
fed it,” or blasted in a moment like a pine-tree 
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>»v liic stroke of li^htnirm upt^u the nKiuutuiii* 
top of n^liiiointions uihl hcart-stirrinu' rcinctii’ , 
r»r;iii *e'«. like a rcfresliin^; bree/.c that comes 
'Without n.irinmr, <»r tlie tu'^te uf the waters of :ui 
uiKApectt (I fountain. '1 hL••^c. ainl similar 

must have uiven. formerly, to t)ie lau* 
\iu:v^v of tlie seusciess stone a \uiee enforce*! ami ‘ 
emii areM by the beni;tnity of that nature willi 
wbieh it w:ls in uni'^on. We, in modern times, 
liavi lo>t much of these udsunla«cs; and they 
are bill in a sinall <1ei<rcc counterbalanced to the 
iniiai»ilants of larue towns and cities, by tbc 
eusioiii of depiKitinK tlie <lcad witiiin. or con- 
ti-TUous to, their places of worship ; howeNer 
spleiidiil i»r iin|>osinu may lie the appearance of 
tuo'^e edifices, or liowc\cr iiitcrestin^T or sibitary 
tin* reeolleidiims assoeiat<d >silli them. Kven 
Were it not true that ItimlH lose their iiionit-»ry 
sirtuc uluai thus ol»truded npon the notice ttf 
nu fi oc<oipied u kill the cares of tlic world, and toi» 
oiteii suliicd and delllcd by those cares, yet >till, 
u hell di^ath Is in our tlioiiuhts, ladidn;; can make 
ainetids for tin* want of tlic >oolhiir4 inducnecs of 
ii:itnr<\ and for llu‘ ai>sefuc i*f tiiose types of , 
reiMOutioii and dtvay, hie]i the ncldsuml wooils 
oiler the notlec of the serious and con- 1 
t 'lnplalive mind, 'lo feel the fi»ri‘e of lliis 
sentiment, let a man only compare in Itnaudna- ^ 
lion the unsightly manner in wideh our iiionn- 
riieiils are erioviled toi'clIuT in the imsv, noisy, 1 
uoeleaii, and ahiio>t Knisslevs ehurelivanl of a 
l.iTi^e ti)v\n. \\itli llie still sjelnsiori of a rurkish ; 
* emelery, in xunc naiiote and ud furtlier I 

xmelille I by the ^rovc of express in whicii it Is 
eiiibosomed. IdnaulitH in ilie same temper as 
Ih' sr hav4' aha^ady hecn expressed \sith true 
' •nsibilily b> an im^enious poit of tru* pia>ent 
day. d'lic Mibjcet of ld^ poem is ** .VU 
t imreli. IutIo : ' he lias been ileph*rin^ the bn*- 
i irMiiu and unseemly apia'antiii c id' itsS burial- 
Kroiuid, and utttaan^' a x\|s)n lliat In past times 
the hraeiiee ba<l iicen ad^ddtal of interring the 
Inliahllaiils of lar^e towns in the country 

•‘Tie n in s«»ii»e nind, odin. ^e^jurwtrred 
\\ h* r<* in almu Nature Imt iH invoiant look 
N»*'iT eliaiika sive at tliat ban >ea^on, vsluau 
Wilh Ire-'^eH dr<Hipir)i? l•*er In r Kd*le 
Sfii' yearly tieaua^ Mm* iii**rtal d<Mini nf man, 

Her ih'bb ''t Work, 1 sr.nd’H virifias tTst, 
tVUik aiitnuil ino.iM upai the luouiitaius wa i t 
*rh* II* tanest waaie,i Ih* r* in tliat rund >eeri**, 

So }ii;« id, so < onci iii.d to 1 )i<* w i^li 
'rhe I III*isn I b. of p« II rf 111 i i within 
he Mh iit 1 w otiH K r.e 

• •»«•••• 

- i \vli. r ' tin- < olil lU w «'f h'' ivi n 

l.iy oil tin- liuiiilil' r irrivi-v iiroiiinl. «li it t 
'I'lii' tl«' iiK' n K'.t/* •! Ill's'll th<' f urtv ini-utnl-, 
I’l-ii-ivi". nv iltoiivli likr III’', III l-'ii''!.'' mil-'', 
rw<Tr «'ii (hv il« .ol iuhuiut-’l !• •n« .ith. 

'' li<TO w it li him, (ho h<>l,v Mi.vn i>l I* 

t • or liuiiii'ti ^l^^tiuy I \vm|>.»(hiM'<l. 

4 aiiitiiik' Ihi' h-iik’. loiik' j'i"j'htvy 

I 'l l rrv s (.1 rii' (hr k'T' at iluy nrriv. 

• 'f IrsiiriT* t ion, I'ft th<' hhu'-f\<•<! Sj>i im; 

H I'l m< l ini- w ith to r 1 *“ lot' I*'’' <■» 

4 It olil, ri tm‘iu «l « ith •‘1i\4‘ t*> t hi« r 

■fl.o i’utriarcli iiKiurnink’ <>Vr n >viirl<t ilv"tn-y> I; 
Ami I w<i4:hl tih '-i hi f > i«it; fur t<» nso 
'riMswTct til tno'o ttio rOtikoii.im i'th:\t links 
A^ ••tif. thi* NSKi'ks i'( Niilmo iinit tin* «fl'l 
4if 

Ji'llN KI'WAKI'S. 

A \illiiA* t huri-hyanl, lylnu tts il 4l4»cs iti llu* 
l.ii' Ilf irittiro. niJtv he m4*st fiiV4Hinih!y 

foutr.i'tfil witli Ihiit 4»f u li'wn 4ir iTo\V4le4l 


|>o(iit]uti4in; And Beinilliire therein C4>nihinc9 
iiianv <yf the bej*t toncleiieies which belong to tlie 
jntiile i»r.»etlse4l bv tlie Ancients, willi others 
lieenliur to itself. ^I'lie sensations of j>l4jns cbeer- 
I'ulness. which utteinl the celohnition of the 
s;ihh:»lh-4luy it) runil jihieesnre i»rotltnbly clms- 
tisc4l hy the sight of the gnives of kintlrvxi uinl 
frieJids.’ gnthere4l tiigether in that genenil home 
towimls which the Ihimghlful yet Imppy sikx’Ui- 
tiirs themselves lire journeying. Hence iv p;irish- 
ehnrcli, in the stlUne.-vs 4if the e4iimlry, is a- 
visible centre 4if u C4>imminily of tlic living unvl 
tlie ile;i4l ; si point t4> which are hsibltuuUy r4> 
feiTcvl the nearest evmcerns of both. 

A.s, then, hvith in cities nnd in vilhiges, the ileml 
are 4le|i4isitc4l in eUise C4»nnecli4>n witli i*ur {iIaccs 
of Worship, with iis tlie C4»inp4>.siti4>n of an epitaph 
naturally turns, still iimre than aimmg the na¬ 
tions 4if antiipiUy, upon the nmsi seiious anil 
solemn at1i4-lioiis of the liuman mind ; upon 
dvparleil worth—upon i>ersonal or M>clal S4.»rr4*w 
ami sidiuinitivin—upon rcligum, imlivhtual ami 
s4K'iiil—upon time, siml uikui eleriiiiy. Aecvmi- 
iiikdv, it sutllei’s In orvlinarv easels, tv) .secure iv 
4-4»m|Ki>-iiion of tiiis kind from censure, that it 
contain indhing that shall slmck or la* iiicon- 
sistv-nt with tliis spirit. Hnt, b* entitle an epiUvph 
l4» priisc, imire than this Is nev'cssary. It ought 
to contain some thmight or feeling belonging Iv' 
the mortal 4>r Itumortal part 4>f vmr nature l4mcli- 
Inglv 4*xpresse<l; and il that he ihuie, liovvevvT 
gi'tieral 4ir even trite the ••enlinieiiL may Ik-, 
every man tif pure mind will read the wa^rils with 
pleasure and gratitude. A husband l>cwalls iv 
wife; a parent breatlu'S a sigli of 4lisappoliite4l 
Impi* ovar a hi-l cliihl; a si*u utters a seiiliiiient 
4»l lllial reverence for a ileparletl father or luvither; 
a friend perhaps liiserilH'san eiieomium n.C4inllng 
the eoiupanhuiable vpialltlcN ‘T the solid virtues 
of the tenant 4>f tlie grave, whose dcparlun.' has 
, left a .sadness npon Ids meniory. This and a 
pious adnioiiUhin t4> the living, and a huniblo 
ex|)rvssion of t'll r 1st Ian cauilblema' In IminortaUty, 
is the langtiagc 4»f u tluuisjuid churchyarvLs; aiul 
it do4*s m*t often happen that anYthlug. In a 
greater ilegix'o disenminate or appropriate to 
the ileail 4>r to the living, is to 1 h‘ found in them. 

'l ids want 4*f 4llserindnati4>n has Ikvii a,sciilK\l by 
Hr. Johnson, in his Ksniy upv>n the epUaph.s of 
INilK*. t4* two causes; ilrst, the scsintliiess of the 
ohjeels of human pr.dsc; ainl, scvomllv', the want 
of variety in the eharactei's of men; 4‘r. to uso 
Ids own whirls, ” t4» the fad, that the greater i»art 
4 if niankiml liavc m> character at all.’ tsiich 
l.tnguuge may he holdeii vvitluuit hlanio among 
the geiicnilllles iif cominoti ciuivcrsvtloii; but 
diK’s not Uvotiie a critic ami u moralist s\K'aktng 
seriously ujHin a serlvais subject. The ohjects of 
I iidminiti4>ii in human nature an.' m»t scanty, but 
1 abiimiant: ami everv man has a chanictc'r of Ids 
I 4*wn. l4> the e\ e that'lia.s skill to |K'recivo it. The 
I real cause 4>f the acknt>wl4,Mg4.\l want of ills- 
4 rhidii:tli4»ii in sepulchral memorials is Ihlst 
I Tliiit to analyse the chanuTers v»f others es|>c- 
elallv 4*f tlu*se vvluuii we love. Is not a ovuniuou or 
; natunil eiiiph>\ineiit of men at am' time. Wo 
i are not anxiviiis mierrlugly to nnderstand Iho 
I evMistltutlvin of tile ndmls of tho.se who have 
I soviilusl, vvlu» have clKvrvxl. wlu) have suplKirtoii 
us; with wlioiii we have Ih'cii long amt tlaily 
plea.sisl or ileliglitcvl. Tlie allW'tioiis aiv their 
i own jnstitlcathdi. The light of love in our hearts 
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is a satisfactory evidence that there is a body of 
worth in the minds of our friends or kindred, 
whence that liglit has proceeded. We shrink 
from the thought of placing their merits and 
defects to he wciglied against each other in the 
nice balance of pure intellect; nor do we Arid 
much temptation to detect the shades by which 
a good quality or virtue is diseriininateti in them 
from an exceUence known by the siinie general 
name as it exists in the mind of another; and, 
least of all, do we incline to these refinements 
wlien under the pressure of sorrow, admiration, 
or regret, or when actuatetl by any of those 
feelings which incite men to prolong the memory 
of tlicir f»-iends and kindred, by records placed 
in the bosom of the all-uniting and equalising 
receptacle of the dciid. , . *y. . 

The first requisite, then, in an Epitapli is, that 
it should speak, in a tone which shall sink into 
the heart, the general language of humanity as 
eonneeted with the subject of death—the source 
from which an epitaph proceeds—of death, and 
of life. To be born and to die are the two points 
in which all men feel themselves to be in absolute 
coincidence. This general language may lie ut¬ 
tered so strikingly as to entitle an eiiitaph to high 
praise; vet it cannot lav claim to the highest 
unless other exccUeiicies be superatlded. Passing 
through all intermediate steps, we will uttenijit 
to determine at once what these excellencies are, 
and wherein consists the perfection of this s|>ecics 
of composition.—It will be found to He in a due 
proportion of the common or universal feeling 
I>f humanity to sensations excited by a tlistinct 
and eleitr conception, conveyed to the readers 
mind of the individual, whose death is deplored 
and whose memory is to l>e preserved ; at least of 
his character as, after death, it apiieared to those 
wiio loved him and lament his loss. The gene- 
i-al sympathy ought to be quickened provoked, 
and diversified, by iiarticular though^ actions, 
images.—circumstances of age, occupation niaii* 
ner of life, prosperity which the deceased hiwl 
known or iwiversity to which he had been subieet, 
and these ought to l>c bound together and 
nised into one harmony by the general s> mpath>. 
The two ixiwers should temper, restniin, and 
exalt each other. The reader ought to know* who 
and what the man was whom he Is called 
to think of wltli interest A distinct conception 
shouhl he given (lmi»licltly where it can, rather 
than explicitly) of the individual lamented—But 
the WTitcr of an epitaph is not an anatomist, 
who dissects tlie internal frame of the »>Jnd ; he 
is not even a painter, who executes portrait at 
leisure and in entire tranquillity: his delineation, 
must remember, is jicrforuieil by the side of 
the Xve S what is more, the grave of one 
whoK^loves and admires, '' bat purity ami 
i^richtness is that virtue clothe<i in. the IniHge of 
which must no longer l)less our living • The 
character of a cleccjised friend or l>eloved kinsman 
u S keen no-nor ought to be seen, olhcnNis^' 
than as a tree through a tender haze or a lumi¬ 
nous mist, that spiritualises and 3^; 

that takes awav, indeed, but only to the end that 
the parts which are not abstracted may 
more dignified ami lovely; may bnpre^ and aflect 
tfip more Shall we say. then, that ibis is not 

tnitli not a faithful Image; and that, 

thi» niimoses of coinmemonition cannot be an 

slfcred^-ir. ” truth, and of tho highest oreler; 


for, though doubtless things are not apparent 
whicli did exist; yet, the object being looked at 
through this me<lium, parts and proportion.s are 
brought into <iistinct view which liefore had been 
onlv imperfectly or unconsciously seen: it is 
truth halIowe<l by love—the joint offspring of the 
worth of the dead and the affections of the living! 
This mav easily be brought to the test. Let one, 
who.se eves have been sharpened by personal 
hostility*to discover what was amiss in the cha¬ 
racter of a good man, hear the tidings of his 
death, and what a change is wrought in a mo¬ 
ment ! Enniitv melts away ; and, us It <lisai)pears, 
unsightliness,disproportion, and ileformity,vanish; 
and, through the influence of commiseration, a 
harinonv of love and beiiuty succeeds. Bring 
such a Juan to the tombstone on which sluill he 
inscribe*! an epitiiph on his adversary, comjioscd 
in the .siiirit whicli we have rccorntuemied. ^\■ould 
he turn from it as from an Idle talc? No;—the 
thoughtful look, the sigh, and perhaps the in- 
voluntiiry tear, would testify that it had a sane, 
a generous, ami good meaning; and that on the 
writer’s mind had remained an Impression w hich 
was a true alistraet of the character of the de- 
ccivsed ; that his gifts and graces were reiueui- 
l>cred in the simplicity in which they ouglit to 
he rcuieiulicred. The composition and cjuality 
of the mind of a virtuous man, contemplated by 
the side of the grave where his ho<ly is moulfler- 
ing, ought to appear, and be felt as something 
muiwav between what he was on earth walking 
about with his living frailties, ami what he may 
be presumed to be as a Spirit in heaven. 

It sutnccs. tliercfore, that tlie trunk ami tlie 
main hninehes of the worth of the deceased ho 
holtllv ami unaffecte<lly rci)rcscnte<l. Any further 
detai) mimitelv and serupulou.sly pui-siied. cs- 
neciallv if this 'he done with laborious and anti¬ 
thetic discriminations, must inevitalily frustrate 
its own purpose; forcing the iia.s-ving .Spectator 
to this conclusion.—cither that the dt'sul did not 
Dosscss the merits ascribed to him. or that tlicy 
who have raised a niomimentto his memory, and 
must therefore be suppose*! to have been closely 
connected with him, were incapable of perceiving 
those merits; or at least during the act of com¬ 
position had lost sight of them; for. the under- 
kin.ling liavlng been so bii.sy in its petty oecupa- 
tlon how could tlie heart of the mourner be other 
than coUl? and In cither of these esuses, whether 
the fault l>e on the part of the hunc^l person or 
the survivors, the memorial is uuafieeting and 

^%\uch''hctter is it to fall short In discrlmina- 

saitaw 

anxioui for one another in = riAues 

incik to the same quarter; and tnc 
which we are all to be furtliered ami supported. 
L mtTcn!!r n'oeknes>s kochI-wHI, justice, tem- 
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impiTtaiico be sjxcrilke l t«» a bnlame of opposUe 
iinaiiti,' '>r minute di'.linetions in iiHlivtiluiil 
ehaniet. r; whieli if Ihev do imt. (as will for the 
niO''t part be the casi-.) when examined, resolve 
lhei;i'i i'.i ^ into a triek of wotsls. will, even when 
tlifv are true arnl just, for the nu>st part I'e 
k'ru'voaviv out of idaee : for. ius it is probaide that 
few otilv liave e\plore»l tliese intneaeics of human 
nature, >•* e.m the traeiuK of them Ik* interestiiK 
onlv to a few, Ihit an eplUiph is not a proud 
wri'tim; "hut up for the studious: it is e\ii.>sed 
to all to the wise ami the luo^t ignorant; it is 
(•ottde'e--UilinH, p'.T.'pleuoU', Uttd lovilutlv solielts 
reijaril; its >ior.v and admonitions are brief, tliat 
the llioimlitles.s* the busy, and indolent, may not 
be delerretl. nor the impatient tire<l: the sUM»plnK 
ohl man t ons the emtraven reeonl like a secomi 
horn ll-"•k ; the child Is proud that he van read 
it; and the slram?er is hdroduced through iLs 
luedialion to the eoinnany of a friend; it Is eon- 
eerniiiu all. and for allIn the ehurehyard it Is 
open I't the ila\; the sun looks tlown upi»n the 
hloiie, .ii.d tlie rains of heaven heat jutalnst It. 

Vet, thoukdi the writer who wouhl exelto 
syiiiii.dliv is hound in this ease, more than in 
aiiv utlur. Klve proof that he himself Inus 

is to he remembei\s|. that to 


earlier than she would otherwise have Ivcen en¬ 
abled to dt>. This shadowy Interposition also 
liarmotdonsly unites the two worlds of the Uvlna 
and the deail by their appropriate affeetlons. And 
it may he observesl, tiiat hero we have an ad¬ 
ditional proof of the propriety with which sopul- 
ehral inseriplloiis were refcnxsl to the conseions- 
ness of Immortality as their primal source. 

1 «lo not sjR'ak with a wish to recommend that 
an epitaph shovild l>e cast in this mould prcfembly 
to tlio still more common one. in wlilai what is 
said eome.s ft-om the survivors directly; but ntthcr 
t*) point out how natvinvl those fcellnjfs are which 
have induced men. in all sUites and ntuks of 
soeietv.su frispicntly to adopt this nimlc. And 
this rhavc done ehletly lu order that the laws, 
wliieh on«ht to Kovenj the comi>osltiou of the 
other, may be l*etter understoiHl. This latter 
uumIc, namely, that in whkh the survivors .si>eak 
in their own person.sseems to me upon the whole 
ureallv prefenihle: as it admits a wider range 
of notices; and. alvovc all, iHxause, exchullng the 
fiction which is the groundwork of the other, U 
rests n|M>n a more solid basis. 

Km»m{h has hiHUi sjxhl to convey our notion of 
a i>crfect eplUiph ; but It must be l>ornc in mind 
that one is meant which will Ix'st answer the 


raise a iin>iiuiiietil Is a snber and a relleelive act; f (/- /icru/ ends i>f that •siH.'Cles of cuini>ositlon. Ao- 

•ars is Intemksl eording to the course pointisl out, the worth ot 


that the iii'criptbui which it Ik 
to be 1. rtii.iiieiit, ami for univerNal penis;il; and 
tliat, |br this reason, the thoughts ami feelings 
e.\pi'i'"'d slionhl he permanent also-lilKTuted 
from that weakness and angvilsh of .sorrow which 
Is in n dure trafisitory.aml which with histinellvo | 
dccetiey retires from notice. The passions should 
be sui'lued. the ciiu*tions controlled; strong, in- i 
dec 1. 1‘ut indhltig ungovernable «»r wholly In- ^ 
volutdu.ry. Scemliuevs requires this, and trulli ; 
requir« > it al>o; for Imw can the narndor other¬ 
wise be trusted .' Moreover, a grwe is a trammil- 
lisiiig ul'ji et: resignation in course of time springs i 
up frotii it as naturally as the vvlM flowers, he- | 
spiiiikhiig the turf wUli widcli It fuay ho covered, 
or gatli' ring round tlic monument by which it 
1-. di fen led. 'I hc very form and snhstance of the 
iiionuim nl whleli has received the Inserlptlun, 
and the uj'pearaiiee of the letters, tesllf\ing with 
what a 'liov and laborious hand they must have 
been eiignivcn. might seem to rcproac'lilhc author 
who had given way on this occasion tolmnsjKirls 
of iiilii'l, or to quick Itirns of conlUcUfig passion ; 
though till- sivme ndghl constitute the life ami 
beauty of a funeral tiriftlon or elegiac ihk'Iu. 

Tln^e "'-■n'.ations ami judgmefits, acted upon 
p-.Tha['s \mconselously, have been inio of the 
main causes why eplUiphs so i>flcn iK'rsonato the 
ileccascd, ami represent him a.s sjH'aking from 
Ids own tiunh-stone. Tlie deparlcsl Mi»rlal Is 
iutmdui ed telling yon hhnself that his fulns arc 
gone; that a shite of re^t Is come; anu ho ci>n- 
Jnres \ou to weej) for him no longer. He ad- 
uionlsitcs with the voice of lUie experlencisl in 
the vainly I'f those uTectlons which are conllncsl 
to carlhlv objects, and gives a vcnltct like a 
sniuTior ilcing, performing the olllce of a jmlge, 
wlio has no temptations to mislead him, ami 
whose decision caiuiot Imt lie illspasslonato. Thus 
Is dcatii dis:trme<t of its sting, and atllletlou un- 
snb>tantlaUscd. llv this tender llctlou, the sur- 
\lvi>rs bind theinse'lves to a sctlatcr sorrow, anil 
cmplov file Intervention of the imagination in 
order that the reason ma.v speak her own language 


private life, through all varieties of slluallon and 
churaeter, will he fuost hommnvhly and proflhvbly 
preserveil In memory. N».*r would the fuodel 
rceommeniU-*l levs suit public men, in all tusUvuces 
save of those persons who by Uie greatness of 
their services In the employmenls of peace or 
war, or by the snriMOvslng excolleneo of tliclr 
works in art, lllemlure. or sclcnee, have inado 
themselves fiot only universally known, but have 
mUsl the heart of their country with everhustltjg 
gratitude. Yet 1 must here pause to correct 
myself. In describing tlie general tenonr of 
thought which epitaphs might to la*ld. 1 have 
omitlcvl tv> say. that if it Ik* the tu tioiis', of a man. 
or even some ime conspicuous or iK'neflcial act of 
louii or genend utility, which have illstlngulslKsl 
him, and excited a desire* tluU he sliould Ik' re* 
nieml>ercd. tiien. of course, ought the attention 
t«i Ik* directcil chlelly to those actions or that 
act; and such sentiments vlwelt m>on jis ualumlly 
arise out t>f tlicm or IL Having matle this no- 
i e>s:u-y tllstlnctlon. I pnH'ocsl.- The mighty Ik'uc- 
factors of mankind, lus ilvoy arc not onlj* known 
by the Immodlalo survivor^ but will continue to 
be known famlllivrlj' to latest |>oslerlly. do not 
sU\ml In mvd of biographic sketches, lu such a 
place: nor of ilellnenUous of character to hull- 
vldtndlse them This U jUrcAdy done by Ihclr 
Works, In the memories of men. Their naktsl 
namoa, nnd a gnvml comprehensive sentiment 
of civic gratilvule, ivitriotlc love, or human admi¬ 
ration— i>r the ultenvneo of s^nne elcmoutarj” 
principle uu>st essential In the conslltutUm of 
true virtue; —or a deolanvllou touching that 
pious innulllty ami solf-alvasemenU which aro 
ever must profnuml as minds are most susoepllblo 
of genuine cxHlhvtlon—or an Intuition, eommum* 
catcsl in adev\uate worvls, of the sublimity of lu- 
U'lUvtual power; —these are Uio only tribute 
wbleh can lieix' l»e |vj\hl—tbo only offering tltai 
upon s\»eh an altar would not Ik' uuworllty- 

'* VVhivt needs avy Sbaksixxvre for his hv'DOured 1>M1<* 
The hvisnir of an ag»' in pik'd stones. 
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Or that his hallowed reliques shouPd be hid 
Under a star-ypomting pyramid? 

Dear Son of Memory, great Heir of Faroe, 

Wliat need’st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a livelong monument. 

And so sepulchred, in such pomp dost lie. 

That kin^ for such a tomb would wish to die. 


^And spires whose ‘silent finger points to 
heaven”' (page 838). 

An instinctive taste teaches men to build their 
churches in flat countries witli spire-steeples, 
which as they cannot be referred to any other 
object, point as with silent Auger to the sky and 
stars, and sometimes, when they reflect the 
brazen light of a rich though rainy sunset, ap¬ 
pear like a pjTamid of flame burning lieaven- 
ward. See ^The Friend,” by S. T. Coleridge, 
No. 14, p. 223. 

That sycamore^ which annually holds 
Within its shade, as in a stately tent ” (page 8o6). 

“ This Sycamore oft musical with Bees; 

S\wh Tents the Patriarchs loved. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

Perish the roses and the fiowers of kings'* 

(page 872). 

The “ Transit gloria mundi ” is finely expressed 
In the Introduction to the Foundation-charters 
of some of the ancient Abbeys. Some expressions 


here use<l arc taken from that of the Abbey of 
St. Mar3’’s Furness, the translation of which is as 
follows:— 

“Considering everj* day the uncertainty of life, 
that the roses and flowers of Kings, Emperors, 
and Dukes, and the crowns and palms of all the 
great, wither and decay ; and that all things, with 
an uninterrupted course, tend to dissolution and 
death; I therefore,” 4:e.—W. 

- “ Earth has ler.t 

Her waters. Air her breezes" (page S76). 

In treating this subject, it was impossible not 
to recollect, with gratitude, the pleasing picture, 
which, in his Poem of the Fleece, tlic excellent 
and amiable Dyer has given of the influences of 
manufacturing industry upon the face of this 
Island. He wrote at a time when machinery 
was first beginning to be introduced, and his 
benevolent heart prorapteti him to augur from 
it nothing but goo(L Truth has compelled me 
to dwell upon the baneful effects arising out of 
an ill-regulate<l and excessive application of 
ix)wers so a<lmlrable in themselves.—W. 

"Binding herself by statute*’ (page 8S8). 

The discovery of Dr. Bell affords marvellous 
facilities for canrjing this into effect: and it Is 
impossible to overrate the benefit which might 
accrue to humanity from the universal applica¬ 
tion of this simple engine under an enlightened 
and conscientious government.—W. 
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Tf rirt of tho Poom^ has lircn Ion*? W'foro the Public that no prefatory matter, 

o\pl:in.itor>* ‘►f any fN^rtion of thom, or of tho arran^onient whicti has t>ccii aJuptt>l, api>cari to 1)0 rc<iuired; 
anri Iml it Mi»t K»vn for tlu* observations cimtaine<I in those Prefaces ntK>n the principles of Poetry in 
Ri'joMl ttM*y wouM not have Ik'oh r«‘printe<l even as an Ap|nMulix in this Etlition. IW. \V. eU, 
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TO THK SKCOXD EDITION OF SEVERAL OF THE FORE- 
POK^[S. inUiLISHEI), WITH AN ADDITIONAL VOLUME, 


CNDICR THE TITIiE OF “LYRICAL BALLADS. 




—Ill su<«<**'«lioK IMitiniH, >vli«*n Iho ('••lU-itioii 
wiH iM'irli (■nlnr>;<'ii iiikI <{iv<Tnifii'<|, tliis rri-furi' was 
tr,iM'-tiTri-<I to tiu! rii'i Ilf tilt' V>>iiiiiii'< oM lutviiiK 
littl'' “f a s|>f('ial Ai>|iIi<'ation to tlifir < 

Tiik first Volume of tlieso Poems 1ms nlreaily 
iieen solunlttcil to Kcnenil |>enisiil. It was puh- 
lisheii. as an experiment, wiileh, I hopetl, nlt^ht : 
he of some nse to ascerlain, hots* far. hv lUtliK to 
inetrii'ul arran>?omcnt a selection «>f the real 
lam,Miais'e of men Iti a state of vivid sensation, 
that sort of nleasure and that ipiantlty of 
pleasure may i>c imp:irtc<l, which a Poet may 
rationally cmleavonr to Impart. 

I hail formed no very Inaeenralo estimate of 
the iTolijihle elToet of Otose Poems: I fluttered 
myself that they who slnmld he pleiuso«l with j 
(hem would rea([ them vvlth more than common I 
pleasure: and, on the otlier hand. I wa.s well 
aware, tliat hy those who should ilisUkc them, 
they would he road with more than C(*mmon dis¬ 
like. iiio ro.sult has dilVered from my expccUi- 
tlon In this only, that a Kreator mniiher have 
hcen pleased than 1 ventured to hope I should 
please. 

% » % # f 

Sevor.d of niy Friends are anxious for the 
success of these Poems, from a hollef. that. If the 
views witii which they were composed were lndee<l 
realised, a class of Poetry would he pro<luced. 
well adapted to Interest mankind permanently, 
and not nnlmporlant In the nuallty, nnd in the 
imiltiplleity of its inonvl rolallonsami on this 
aciamnt they have adviseil tne l<» prefix a sys¬ 
tematic diienoo of the theory «]>on which Ok' 
Poems were written. Iltit I wjv.s unwilllni' to 
uiKh-rtake the tnsk. knowlu)? that on this occasion 
the Itciuierwould look coldlyuptm niyarnmncnts 
since 1 mlKht he smsnectod of having l>oen princi¬ 
pally Iniluonced hy tlie selfish and foolish hope of 
rt'as"iiii)<7 him into an ai>prohallon of these 
imrllciilar Poems: and I was still more un- 
wlllljiK to undertake the task, hco'\use.aiie<piatoly 
to (IKphiy the otilnlons atid fully to enforce tho 
argnnicn’ts, would require a .space wholly <lis]>ro- 
portlnnate to a preface. For. to treat the subject 
with the tieurtic.ss and cohereneo of which It Is 


susceptlhle. it would he necessary to kIvc a full 
account of the present sIjUc of the juthlle taste 
lit this country, and to determine how far this 
taste Is healthy or denraviHl; which, again, could 
not be determined, without I'olntlng out In what 
manner language and the htmian mind act and 
re-act on each blhcr. and without retracing tho 
revolutions, not of literature alone, but likewise 
t>f society itself. 1 have therefore altogether 
dceilne<l to enter regularly uj>on this defence; 
yet I am sensible, that there would l>e sonicthlug 
like tmproi»rlety In abruptly obtruding ui>on the 
Puidlo, without a few wonls of IntroiluoUon, 
Poems 8t> nmtcrlally dlfleront fhun tluvse upon 
which general ai>)>robatlon l.s at present Ivo- 
stowcil. 

It Is suivposcvl, that by the act of writing In 
verse an Author makes a formal eiipvgoment that 
he will gnvtlfy certain known hablt-s of UsSS^Kla- 
tlon; that he not only thus api*riscs the Header 
' that certain classes of ideas and expressions will 
lie found In his book, but that others will bo 
carefully excludcil. This exponent or symlnd 
licld forth by metrical language must In dlneront 
' eras of llte'ruUiro have cxcltc<l very ilirfcrenl 
exiR'ctatlons: forcxample,ln the age of FatulUns 
'I'ercnco, and laierotlus, and that of Statius or 
('laudlan ; ami in our own coimtryAn tlic ago of 
Shaksjvcaro and llcaumont and Fletcher, nnd 
that of Donne and Cowley, or Drydcn, or Pojve. 

1 will not lake \ii>on mo to determine the exact 
ImiMvrt of the pnmdsc which, by tho act of 
! writing In verse, an Author In tho prCvSent day 
makes bv his roailer: but It will undoubtwilv’ 
appear to many persons that I have not rulllllcvl 
' the terms of an engagement thus voluntiviily 
eoulnvcttsl They who have Inx-n nccustomeil 
to liie givuillness and Inane phraseology of many 
motlern writers. If they persist In rt'adlng this 
' Uvok to Its conclusion, will, no doubt flrcducntly 
have to struggle wUli focllugs of strangeness 
ami awkwanlne.ss: they will h>ok roxuul for 
pix'try. and will Igi Induccvl to Imptlre by what 
.s|HHies of courtesy these attempts can i»c wr- 
mittod to assume that title. 1 hoi>c thereiore 
the roailer will not censure me for attempting 
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to suite what I have proposed to myself to 
perform; and also (as far as the limits of a 
preface will permit) to explain some of the 
chief reasons which have iletcnnined me in 
the choice of my pui-pose: that at least he 
may be spared any unpleasant feeling of dis¬ 
appointment, and that I myself may be protected 
from one of the most dlshonounible accusations 
which can be brought against an Autlior; 
namely, that of an indolence which preyen^ 
him from endeavouring to ascerUiin what is his 
duty, or, when his duty is ascertained, prevents 

him from performing it. 

The principal object, then, proposed in these 
Poems was to choose Incidents and situations 
from common life, and to relate or liescribe 
tliem. tiiroughout, as far as was poMildc m ' 
a selection of language really used liy men, > 
and, at the same time, to tlirow over them 
a certain colouring of imagination, whereby ; 
oniiimry things should be presented to the 
mind in an unusual aspect; and, lurtlier, and 
above all, to make these incidents and situa¬ 
tions interesting by tracing in them, truly 
though not ostcnUitiousIy, the primary laws of 
our nature: chiefly, as far as rc^rds the 
manner In which we associate Ideas in a state 
of excitement. Humble and rustic life was 
generally chosen, because, in that condition, the 
essential passions of the heart find a better soil 
in which tliey cjin atUiln their maturity, are less 
under restraint, and speak a plainer and more 
emphatic language; because In that condition 
of life our elementary feelings coexist in a state 
of greater simplicity, and, consequently, nwy 
more accurately contemplated, and more forcibly 
communicated; because the manners of nii^ 
life germinate from those elementary feelings, 
and. from the necessary character of rural 

occupations, are more ea.silv 'V!.’ 

and are more durable; anil, lastlj, because In 
that condition the passions of men are incor¬ 
porated with the lieautiful and permanent foims 
of nature. The language, too, of these nien has 
been adopted (purified Indeed from what appear 
to be its real defects, from all lasting and 
rational causes of dislike or dl^st) 
such men hourly communicate with the best 
objects from which the best part oMangj^e 
is originallv derived; and because, from their 
nink in society and the sainencM and narrow 
circle of their intercourse, being less under the 
iitiuence of social vanity, they convey their 
fSgs and notions in simple and unelabo¬ 
rated expressions. Accordingly, such a languap, 

{irpocK;\h^ 

Ssed* a‘M 

senSSe themselves from tlie sympathies of 
men, and indulge in arblfrary 
habits of expression. In order to fotjl 

for fickle tastes, and fickle appetites, of their 

"'I’cSot" ho'wever, be Insensible to the present 


ay- 


outcry against the triviality and meanness, both 
of thought and language, which some of my 
contemporaries have occasionally introduced 
into their metrical compositions; and I ac¬ 
knowledge that this defect, where it exists, i.s 
more dishonourable to the Writer's own charac¬ 
ter than false refinement or aibitniry innovation, 
though I should contend at the sjime time, 
that it Is far less pcrniciou.s in the sum of it> 
consequences. From such verses the Poems in 
these volumes will be found distinguished at 
least bv one mark of difference, that each ot 
them hlis a worthy piirpot^e. Not that 1 always 
began to write with a distinct purpose formally 
conceived; but habits of mcflitation bave. I 
trust, so prompted ainl rcgula^l my fcclinsts, 
that mv ilescriptions of such objects as .strongly 
excite ’those feelings, will be found to carry 
along with them a purpose. If this opinion be 
erroneous. I can have little right to the name of 
a Poet. For all good poetry Ls the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings : and tliough this 
be true. Poems to which any value can I e 
attached were never produced on any variety 
of sulijects but by a man who, being pos-scsscfl 
of more than usual organic scnsi)>Ulty, had alsD 
thouglit long and «lceply. For onr continu»-l 
inliuxes of feeling are modified and ihreetoil 1») 
our thoughts, which are indeed the repre¬ 
sentatives of all our past feelings; and, as bv 
contemplating the relation of these general 
representatives to each other, we discover «hat 
is rcallv important to men, so, by the repetition 
and eontlmiance of this act, our feelings u ill 
be connected uith linporUint subjects, tul at 
length, if we be originally posse.«ed of much 
sensibilitv, such habits of mind will be nrodueeii, 
that bv ’olKJVing blindly and mechanically the 
iiiwulshs of’ those habits, we sliall describe 
objects, and utter sentiments, of such a natuie, 
and In such connection with each other, that 
the understanding of the Reader must nece^arily 
be In some degree enlightened, and Ins affcction> 

strengthened and purified. 

It has been said tliat each of these poems has 
a purpose. Another cireumstanM must bo 
mentioned which dlstingulslics these Poem, 
from the poiiuiar Poetiw of the day , it l.s till , 
that the feeling therein developed gives impor¬ 
tance to the action and situation, and not the 

action and situation to the filing. 

A sense of false modesty shall not prev ent me 
fr,^ averting, that the Readers attention is 
pointed to this mark of distinction, far Ic.ss for 
the sake of these particular Poems than from 
the general importance of the subject. The 
subiect is ludced important 1 For the hunuxn 
mind is c:ipable of being excited withoiit the 
ftuplication^ of gross and violent stimulants, 
mUt have a ven* faint perception of 
its beautv and dlgnitv who docs not know this, 
ind^bo%o5 not^rther know, that one being 
is elevated above another, In proi>^ion as he 
^iSsU thls capability. It has therefoiiJ ap- 
IS^^o me, tfiat to endeavour to produce 
IT^^nla^e this capability is one of tbe 

services in which, at any iwrlod, a 
b?^ enmtged; but this service, excellent at all 
HniM i/esi^iaUv so at the present day. Fur 
o nmitltude of causes, unknown to former times 
Sre now acting with a combined force to blunt 

the dSscriuiiStlug powers of the mlud. and. 
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it- Inr ail \<.lnniary oxiTijon. l») reduce 
it to a state of almost savage lorimr. Tlie most 
efTecti'c of tliese taiises arc the irreat national 
(•\eiits whielt are daily taking l>laee, ami the 
increasimi ai cammlation of men in cities, where 
the niiiformily of their t»eenpations produces 
a (T.nino for exli*:ior<lin:iiy liici<letil. which the 
rapid commtinlcation of ititelligetice hourly 
i;rat:Hc-s. To this tendency of life and manners 
the litcmlure and theatrical i-xidhitions i.f the 
M.iiiitry liave conformeii themselves. The in- 
\ ahiahie works of «»nr el<hT w rlters. 1 ha«l almost 
said the works of Sliaksjteare and Milton, arc 
driv«-n into neglect I'V frantic novels, sickly and 
siupiil (o-rman Tru'edies, and «lehiges of idle 
and cNtravugant stories in \erse.— Wlieti I think 
ni'Oii this degr-iding thirst after «mtnigeons 
'stimulation, I am almost itshamed to have 
'pokcii of llic feclile endeavour made in these 
Volumes t(* counteract it; ami, reflectlni' upon 
the magnitude of the general evil, I shouhl Ik,' 
oppressed Witt) )io <lislionounil>le inclancholv. 
iia-i I not a <lee|> impression of certain Inherent 
a)) i indestructihlc <|ualitles of the human mind, 
and likewise of certjiin powers in the great j»nd 
permanent )>l>ject.s that act upon it, which are 
ecpially Inherx'tit and Imlestructlhle; anil were 
tiicre not added to this lm|iresslon a I'clief, that 
the time Is approaching when the evil will he 
systcmatieally opposed, hy im-n of greater 
powers, and with far more dlstit)gni»hv'd sue* 
cess. 

Having <lwclt thus long on the sul>jccts ami 
aim of these I’oems. I .sl)all reipiest the Iteatler's 
permission to apprise him of a few circnmstance.s 
relating to their nfijle. In order, among other 
reasons, that he may imt censure me for not 
having performed what I never attemptvsl, 
Tlie Reader will find that nersoidlleatlons of 
al>stnut hlejus nirely (nenr In these volumes; 
aij<l are tttlerly rejeided. as jin onllnary device 
to elevate llic style, and nilse It sdatve prose. 
My iinrpose was to InilUde, ami, as far us 
possihle, to adopt (he very langvnige )»f men ; 
iind assnreilly such iK'rsonllleations tlo not make 
any Tiatural or regular part of that langvmge. 
'I'liey j)re, Indeetl, a (Igtiro of siK-eeii <K'ciuslonally 
pnmtpted hy pas.slon. ami 1 fiave made use t)f 
them }»s .sui h: hut have cndeavourcsl tUlcrly 
to rejeel theju as a lueehanlcal device of style, 
or as a f,i)nlly Inuguage wliieh Writers in metre 
seem to lav elalni to by prescription. 1 i))ive 
wishe<i to keep the Kejider in the company of 
ttesh anil hlood, iH’rsmuIcd thivt hy so doing 
I shall intere.st nim. Others who pursue a 
din'erv'jjt track will Interest him likewise; I do 
not interfere with their claim, hut wish to 
prefer a claim of my own. There will also Ik* 
fonnd In these voinme.s little of wiiat Is nsnnlly 
calUsl pcH-tic diction ; a.s much pain.s has Ikk'D 
taken to avoid it as I.h onllmvrlly taken to pro- 
ilucc It; this has In'cn «h)ne 'r»»r the rcjison 
alrcjidy allogi'tl, to hrlng mv language near to 
the lajjguage iif men ; ami hirther. iKvause the 
j'lcastirc which I have proposed to myself to 
inniart. Is of a kind very different from that 
which is snpposc'<l l»y many persons to Ih' the 
projHT ohject of {Mtetry. Without lH.’lng eulpahly 
particular. I ilo not know how to give my Kcailer 
a nn>re exact notion of the style In which It wivs 
my wish and Intention to write, than hy In¬ 
forming him that 1 have at all times endeavourevi 


to look steadily at tny subject; eouseviueutly, 
there is I Iiojk; in lhc.se I’oeins little falsehood 
of description, ami my idcjt-s are cxpres.se<l in 
langviage fltU'il to their rcsi>cctivo Importance. 
.Stijucthing iimst have Ikhh galnol hy this 
pnu'tice, a.s it Is friendly to one proimrty of 
all g«HKl iKK'try, namely. giHxl sense; hut it has 
necessarily cut me off from a large portion of 
jiiniscs and llgurcs of s|K*ei'h which frotii father 
to .son have long been regarxled its the coiuinon 
iiiherilanee of Roets. I have also thought it 
exiHHlIcnt to restrict myself still further, liavlng 
abstained from the use' of manv expressions, in 
tln'insolves proiK'r and l»cantlful, lait which 
liave been foolishly re|>cate)l by hatl Poets, Itll 
s)icl) feelings of disgust are conmx'teil with them 
as it is scarcely jiossihle hy any art of association 
tt> overpower. 

If in a jH*em there shouhl Ih.' found a series 
of liiie.s or even a single line, in which the 
language, though naturally armnge<l, ami ac- 
, cording to the strict laws of metre, iloes not 
I <llffer fVom iliat of prose, there Is a immcnius 
' clitss of critics, who, when they stumble ujx)n 
these prosaisms, as they call them. Ima^ne 
that they have maile a noUililc disc'ovcry, and 
! exult over the PiK't ivs over a man Ignonvnt of 
his own profession. Now these men wouhl 
estai>llsh a eaium of criticism which the Kca4ler 
: will conclude he must utUTly n'jcct, if he wishes 
I to Ik' plcaso<l with the.se volumes. An<l it wouhl 
Ik' n most easy bisk to prove to him, that nut 
only the language of u large portion of every 
good poem, even of the most elovate^l character, 
must necessarily, except with referince to the 
metro, In no respex't illflVr from that of rwhI 
prose, Iml likewise that some of the most into- 
resting jmrts of the iK'St poems wlU lie fouiul to 
Ik' strictly the language of prose when pn»so 
is well written. The truth of this assertion might 
Ik* dcinonstnitod hy Innumcrahle passages IVoni 
. almost all the iK>clleal writings, even of Milton 
himself. To tilustmte the suhjoct in a general 
manner, I will here adduce a short composition 
of tlray, who wivs at the lieml of those who, hy 
their misonings. have atteinpU'il to widen the 
space of separation iKilwlxt Prose and Metrical 
composition, and wa.s more than any other man 
curlouslv elaborate in the structure of his own 
IKH'tlc iliction. 

' " In vain to nio the sniilinc momlnps shine, 

.\n<l reddening Phix'hus lilts his polden lirx'; 

The hints in vidn their amorous ile.«ciint ^oin, 

I Or cheerful fields ix'smno their greeu attin.'. 

These «ars, uUs I for other notes repine; 

A ili/f'ffnt otyVrl do lArse rgrs reuiiirr ; 

Mif h niff II (intmiM nwRs no hrtirl but ntin^; 

.tod ill viu hrtatt the imnrr/eet jioj/.t rjidiv ; 

Yet nioniiiiR smiles tho busy race to cluvr. 

.\ nil i)ew-K>ni pleasure hriups to hapider men ; 
The fields to all their wonts'll tribute War; 

Te warm their little loves the hlrxls oiuiudaiu. 

J /ntifb** mount to ^im (Ant Munet Ac.ir, 

.-tint irreji the more htcniisi' I in euiii.** 

It will easily’ W' porcelvcil. that tho only |xart of 
' this Sonnet widen Is of any value Is tho lines 
1 prlnlctl in Italics; it Is exiually obvious, that, 
exceiit In the rhvine, and In the use of the stnglo 
I wonl “ frultlc-ss’' for ft^ilUessly’, which Is so far ft 
I defect, the language of these lines docs In no 
; resiHK't differ fVmu that of prose, 

liy the foregvilng quotation It has l>ecu shown 
: that the langua^ of l^rosc may yet bo well 
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adapted to Poetry; and it was previously as¬ 
serted, that a large i)ortion of the language uf 
every gootl poem can in no ros|M.'Ct difler from 
that of good Prose. We will go further. It may 
be safely affinned. that there neither is, nor can 
he, any easential din'erencc between the language 
of i)rose and metrical composition, ^\'e are 
fond of tracing tlic reseml)lancc between I*oetry 
and Painting, and, accordingly, we call them 
Sisters: but where shall we find bonds of con¬ 
nection surtlciently strict to typify the artinity 
betwixt metrical and prose composition ? They 
both speak by ami to the ssune organs; the 
bodies in which both of them are clothed may he 
said to be of the Siune sui)stance, their atfoctions 
arc kimlred, and almost identical, not neces¬ 
sarily diflering even in degree : Poetry i sbe<ls no 
tears “s\ich as Angels weep,” but natural and 
human tears ; she can boast of no celestial ichor 
that distinguishes her vital juices from those 
of prose; the si\me human blood circulates 
through the veins of them both. 

If it he affirmed that rhyme and metrical 
arrangement of themselves constitute a distinc¬ 
tion which overturns what luis just been sai<l on 
the strict affinity of metrical language with that 
of prose, and paves the wav for other artificial 
distinctions which the mind voluntarily admits. 
I answer that the language of such Poetry as is 
here recommended is, as far as is possible, a 
selection of the langmigc really spoken by men; 
that this selection, wherever it is made with true 
taste and feeling, will of Itself form a distinction 
far greater than would at first be imagined, and 
will entirely separate the composition from the 
vulgarity and mejinness of ordinary life ; and, if 
metre be .sui>enuide<.l thereto, I believe that a 
dissimilitude will be produced altogether suf¬ 
ficient for the gratification of a nitlonal mind. 
What other distinction would we have ? ■\> hence 
is it to come? And where is it to exist? ^ot, 
surely where the Poet speaks through the 
mouths of his clmmcters : It cannot be necessary 
liere. either for elevation of style, or any of its 
supposed ornaments: for, if the Poet's subject be 
iudlciously chosen, it will natunUIy, and upon fit 
occasion. lea<l him to passions the language of 
which if selected truly and judiciously, must 
necessarily he dignlfieil and variegated, and alive 
with metaphors and figures. I forbear to speak 
of an incongruitv which would shock the in¬ 
telligent Reader, should the Poet iiitcrwcave any 
foreign splendour of his own with that which the 
passion naturally suggests : it is suificiont to say 
that such atl4litlon is unnecessary. And, s«relv, 
it is more probable tliat tliose jiussitgcs, «hich 
with proprietv abound with metaphors and 
fi-iires wiThave their due effect, if. upon other 
occlisions where tlie p:vsslons arc of a milder 
character, the style also i>e suUliied and tem¬ 
perate. 


i I here uae the wonl “ Ppetr>-;; (thou^ ‘ 

own judgmeut) as opwsed to the woid 
Kvnom-inoua with metrical com|>osition. But much 
AnfiTBi.in lias been introduced into criticism b> this 

assrp? ■ 
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avoid them, even M ere it de.-irable. 


But, as tiie pleasure which I lioiie to give by 
the Poems now presented to the Rea«Ier must 
<Iepend entirely on just imtions upon tins subject, 
and, as it is in’ itself of higli importance to our 
taste and moral feelings, I cannot content myself 
with tliese detached remarks. And if. in what 1 
am about to say, it shall ap{)ear to some tliat my 
lalmur is unnecessary, and that I am like a man 
lighting a battle without enemies, such person^ 
may be reminded, tliat, whatever lie the language 
outwarlly holdcn by men. a practical faith in the 
oiiinlons which I am wisliing to cstalilisli i> 
almo.st unknown. If my conchisiuns are ad¬ 
mitted. and carried a.s far as they must he 
carried if admitted at all, our jmlginents con¬ 
cerning the works of tlic greatest Poets both 
ancient and incKlern will he far different from 
wliat they are at present, botli when we praise, 
and when wc censure: and our moral fcelines 
inrtucncing and infiuonced by these judgments 
will I believe, he correcteii and purified. 

Taking up the subject, then, upon general 
grounds, let me ask, what is meant by the woi«l 
Poet? What is a Popt? To whom iloes lie 
address himself? And what language is to be 
expected from him?—He is a man si>eaking to 
men: a man. it is true, endowed with more 
lively scnsibilltv, more enthusiasm and tender¬ 
ness, who h;us ‘a greater knowledge of human 
nature, and a more comprehensive soul, than 
are supiiosetl to l>e coniinon among mankind ; 
a man pleased with his own passions and voli¬ 
tions. and wlio rejoices more tlian other men m 
the spirit of life that is in him; delighting to 
contemplate similar volitions and passions a^ 
manifested in the goings-on of the Universe, ami 
habitually impelled to crc;ito them where ho 
docs not find them. To these iiualitics he has 
abided a disposition to be affecte<l more than 
other men by absent things as If thev were 
pre.sent; an ability of conjuring up in lilmself 
passions, which arc intlecd far from being tlie 
8 .une as those produce<l by real cvenU, yet (e>- 
iieciallv in those parts of the gener.u .sympatliy 
wlileh’aro plesusiiig and ilelightful) do mure 
ncurlv ro.soniblc the produced 1)> real 

events, than anvthlng which, from the motions 
of their own nun<ls merely, other men are accus¬ 
tomed to feel in themselves :-wlionce, and froni 
pmctice. he has ac(|idrcd a greater readinc.s.s and 
power in cx|)ressing what he thinks an<l feel^ 
and cspcclallv tliose thoughts and feelings which. 
I)V his own choice, or from tlic structure of his 
o’wn mind, ari.se in him without Iimnetliaie ex¬ 
ternal excitement. 

But whatever portion of this faculty we may 
suppose even the greatest Poet to possess, there 
cannot be a doubt that tlie language which it 
will suggest to him, must often. In liNchiiess and 
truth, tall short of that which is uttered by men 
in real life, uinier the actual pressure of 
passions, certain shadows of whioli the Poet 
thus produces, or feels to be produced, m hlni- 

*''*However exalted a notion we wouhl wish to 
cherish of the clianicter of a PocU it is ob\iou.s. 
that while he descrilies and imitates pa.ssion>, 
his emplovnient is in some degree mechanical 
coinpaixnrwlth the free<lom and i>ower of rctil 
mid sulistantial action and suffering. 
will be the wish of the Poet to bring his feeling^ 
near to those of the iicrsous whose feelings ho 
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'IcscrUt;-- iiav, f«>r short s;«a(.-e5 «>f time, perhaps, 
t-* lot Ihinseir slip into an entire (lelusum. aial 
« Yeti e**iifi»ntiii at)'l i'leiitify his own feelings with 
iticirs: nKMlifvijii' tmly the lan^omuc whieh is 
tlms ?<',i;.'x'este<’l to liiin hy a consideration tiiat 
he ilesicriiics for a partunlar purpose, tiiat of 
i.ivinu iilcii-sure. Here, then, he will niiply the 
prim iple of selection which has hecn already 
l.isisted upon. He will <lepend upon this for re- 
i.iovin ;4 what would otherwise he nainfnl or fUs- 
rnstin;^ in the passion; he will feed that there Is 
ho necessity to trick out or to elevate nature; 
ind. the more Industriously he applies this 
priiici|)le, the deeper will he his faith that no 
words, which liix fancy or iina«lnation can 
'iiiiifest, will he to he eonipared with those which 
arc the emanations of reality and truth. 

Hut it may he said hv those who do not ohjeet 
to the Kciiefal spirit of these remarks, that, as it 
is iiiuH»ssil>le for Uio Poet to produce upon all 
occa'ions lam'uaKc as exipiisitely llttcd f<*r the 
(Mssion us that which the real pavslon Itself 
MUWests, it Is i>ropcT lhat he should consider 
iiliiiscif us in the .situation of a translator, who 
• iois not .scruido to sul>stltnte exeelleneles of 
another kind fur those which are unattahmhle 
hv him ; and endeavonrs oceashmally to .surpass 
Ids orliilnal, In order to make some amends for 
the Kcncral inferiority to which he feels that ho 
must siilunlt. Hut tlds wouUl he to cneourane 
Idleness and uimmnly tle.spair. rurthcr, it Is the 
l.iiiKoiaye of men who .speak of what lliey do not 
understaml: who talk of Poetry as of a matter 
..f amusement and Idle pleasure; who will con¬ 
verse with us as gravely about s\ for Poetry, 
as they express It, as if It weie a thiu.if as In- 
‘UllVreiit as a taste for rope-dancing:, or Fronll- 
iiiac or .sherry. Aristotle. 1 have hecn told, 
has Mid. that Poetry Is the most philosophic of 
all wrllinK': It Is so; Its ohjeet Is truth, not 
Individual ami local, hut Kencml, and oiKTatlve; 
not slamIhiK upon external testimony, hut car- 
rl-d alive Into the heart hy pas.slon ; truth which 
is its own testimony, which ^Ivc.s comoctcnce 
:ind eonlldc'uco to the trlhunal to wiileh It 
iipjieals, ami rceclvos them from the Mine trl¬ 
hunal. Poetry is the linaKo of man and nature. 
The ohshudes which sUmd in the way of the 
tldidity of tile Hlo;:rapl»er ami Historian, and of 
their consci|uent utility, are Incalculahly Kreater 
than tliosc which are to ho eneoutitcrecl hy the 
poet whev comprehends the dl^illy of Ids art. 
'I'he Poet wrltc's under one ro.slrlctlon only, 
namely, the necessity of gl' inu Immedl.vlo plca- 
Miro to a human Helnj: possessed of that Informa¬ 
tion wldeli may he ex|>cclcd ftaim him, not ns 
a lawver, a jdivsleiaii, a mailner. an astronomer, 
or a natural pldlosophor, luit as a Man. Except 
this one restriction, there Is no ohjeet .standing 
Ic-twcen the Poet nml the lma>:e of things; he- 
tween this, and the llloj^miiher and Historian, 
ilicre are a thousand. 

Nor let this nece.ssUv of produelnt? iuuucdlate 
^h'a^ure ho conslderc'i as a de;:nnlatlon of the 
I’oct's art. It is far otljcrwlse. It Is an aeknow- 
Icdumeiit of the hcuuty of tlie uidvei-so. an 
ackiiowlcilmnent the more sincere, l»tvattse not 
formal, Imt Imllri'cl; it Is a task ll^ht and ca.sy 
to Idm wlio looks at the world in the spirit of 
love : fnrtlicr, it is a homa;;e paid to the native 
and naked illKtilty of man. to the jn'and ele¬ 
mentary principle t>f pleasuiv. hy which he 


knows, and feels, ami lives, nml moves. \Ve have 
no svinpatliv hut what Is propasatcil bv pleiisurc: 

1 would not he ndsumlerstorsl; but wherever wc 
svmpathise with pain, it will he found that the 
sympathy is pnxlucccl ami carricvl on hy subtle 
comhinalions with pleasure. Wc have no know- 
IcdKc, that Is, no general jirinelplc-s drawn fronj 
the eonteini>lution particular facts, hut what 
has been ludlt up by plciisvire. and exists in us 
by pleasure alone. The Man of science, the 
( liendst atul Mathcmatlelan. whatever dlftlcuUics 
ami disgusts thev may have had to struggle 
witli. know and feel this. However jiainful may 
he the objects with wldch tlio Anatomist s know- 
Italge is eonneetexi, be feels that his ktnvwlcdgc 
is plc:tsure; and where ho has no pleasure he 
has no knowkxlgc. What theu does the Poet? 

Ho considers man and the objects that surround 
1dm as acting and re-actlng uiKvn each other, so 
a.s to priMlueo an Infinite eomplexUy of ivaln and 
plciusurc; lie considers man in Ids own nature 
and In Ids ordinary life as eontcuiplating this 
with a ecrtxln <piantity of Immcvllate knowledge, 
with certain convictions Intuitions nml deduc¬ 
tions which from habit ne«iulrc the ijuallty of 
intnitlons; he considers 1dm as looking up.ui 
this eomiilex si'ciie of Ideas and sensations and 
llmling everywhere objects lhat Immeillatcly 
excite In 1dm Kympatldes which, from the neces¬ 
sities of Ids nature, arc acevuniuidevl hy an over- 
hnlaneo of cnjovineiit. 

To lids kiiowiedgc which all men carry about 
with them, ami to these Rvuiivatldes In which, 
witlnnit anv other discipline than that of our 
ilallv life, we are lllte*l to take vlcliL'ht, the Poet 
prliieipally dlrecis his attention, lie considers 
man and nature as e.ssentlally adapted to each 
other, and the miml of mail us natumlly the 
mirror of the faln'st and most liitcrestlug pro- 
iK.'rtlesof natun'. And tlius the Poet, promptcxl 
l)v this feeling of pleasure, which aecoiiiivanlcs 
lAni thixnigh the whole et»urso of his studies 
converses with general nature, with aflectlons 
akin to those, which, tlmaigh lnlH»ur and lenrth 
i>f time, the .^lan v>f 8010111*0 has ndsotl un In him¬ 
self. by conversing with thase |varll,Tilar parts 
of nature which arc the tibjeets of his studies. 
The kiiowletlge Imlh of the PvH't and the Man of 
st'lence is pleas'm'; but tho knowkslgo of the 
one cleaves io us as a luvessary i«rl of our 
existence, our natural ami unalienable inherit¬ 
ance ; llie other is a jvcrsonal and ludlviduol 
uct|ul.sUlon. slow to come to us and by no 
habitual nml din'd svmmtliy connedlng us 
with our fellow-lvlngs The Man of science 
seeks truth as a remote nml unknown l>enofaelor; 
ho cherishes nnd loves it in Ids solitude; the 
Pod. singing a .song In which all human iK'liigs 
join witli him. rejoices In the presence of truth 
as our visible friend and hourly coinivsuilon. 
Pm'lry Is tlio Ivrentli and thier .spirit of all know¬ 
ledge*; It is tho Imivissloned expro.sslon which Is 
in the couiitevaiu e i*f all Science. Emphatically 
mav It Ih.' sidd of the Pod, as ShaksiKwro hath 
said of man. “that he Uxvks Ivefore and nftcr. 
He is the riH'k of defence for human nature; 
an upholder nnd preserver, cavrrving everywhere 
with him relationship nnd love. In spite of 
' lUflVrcnce of stdl nnd dlnmte, of language nml 
' imuiners, of laws nnd customs: In spite of thinp 
I silently gone out of ndml, nml things violently 
dcstnoeil; the I’od binds togcUicr by jvnssiou 
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and knowledKC tljc vjist empire of human society, 
as it is spread over tlic whole earth, and over all 
time. The objects of the Toefs thoughts are 
everywhere; though the eyes an<l senses of man 
are, it is true, his favourite guides, yet he will 
follow wheresoever he can tincl an atmosphere of 
'cnsation in which to move his wings, Toetry is 
tlie first and la.st of all knowledge—it is as im- 
jiK-rUU as the heart of man. If the laboursff 
.Mon of .science shovild ever create any material 
revolution, direct or imlirect, in <»vir condition, 
and in the impressions which we habitually 
receive, the Poet will sleep then no more than at 
present; he will be ready to follow the steps of 
the Man of science, not onlv in those general 
ijKlirect efl'ects, hut he will be at his side, carry¬ 
ing sensjition into the midst of the objects of the 
science itself. The remotest discoycries of the 
Chemist, the Botanist, or Mineralogist, will he us 
proper ol>jects of the Poet’s art as any upon which 
it can be employed, if the time should ever come 
when these things shall be familiar to us, and 
the relations under which they arc eontoini>latod 
hy the followers of these respective sciences shall 
he manifestly and pali)ably material to us as 
enjoving and snft'oring beings. If the tnne shouhl 
ever come when what is now called .science, thiLs 
familiarised to men, shall i)e ready to put on, as 
it were, a form of llc.sh and blothl. the 1 oct will 
lend his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, 
and >viU welcome the Being thus pro Jnced, as 
a dear and genuine inmate of the nouscliold of 
,imn.—It is not, then, to be supposed that any 
one who holds that sublime notion of Poetry 
which I have attempted to convey, will break in 
upon the sanctltv uml truth of his pictures hy 
traiisitorv and accidental ornaments, an<i en¬ 
deavour to excite admiration of himself hy arts, 
the necessity of which must manifestly depend 
upon the assumo<l meanness of his subject. 

What has been thus far said apidies to Poctrj' 
in general: but especially U> those parts of com¬ 
position where the Poet speaks through the 
inouths of his characters; uml upon this point 
it appears to authorise the conclusion that there 
arc few persons of good sense, who would not 
allow that the dramatic parts of coiuposltion are 
defective, ill proportion as tliey devnite fnnii the 
real language of nature, and are coloured by a 
diction of the Poefs own. cither i^uliar to him 
as an Individual Poet or lielonging simply to 
Poets in gencnvl: to a body of men who ftom 
the circinnstance of their compositions being 
ill metre, it ii expected will employ a purticuUir 

of a Poet. Among the qualities there enu 
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and feelings of men. .\iid with what are tiicy 
connected? Undoubtedly with our moral senti¬ 
ments and animal sensations, ami with the 
causes which excite these; with the oi>erations 
of the elements, and the appearances of the 
visible universe ; with storm and sunshine, with 
the revolutions of the seasons, with cold and 
heat, with loss of friends and kimlred. with 
injuries and resentments, gratitude and hoi>c, 
with fear ami sorrow. Those, and the like, are 
the scnsivtions and objects which the P«*et «lc- 
.scribes, as they are the sensations of other men, 
ami the objects which interest tlicm. Tiie l\)et 
thinks and feels in the spirit of human i)a>si()ns 
How. then, can his language ilifler in any ma¬ 
terial degree from that of all other imii who 
feel vividly ami .see clearly? It might heyovurd 
that it is impossible. But supposing that this 
were not the case, the I’oet might then be 
allowed to u.se a iieculiar language when ex¬ 
pressing his feelings for his own gratification, or 
that of men like himself. But Poets di> not 
write for Poets alone, Imt for men. Unless there- 
fovc wc «irc <iclvoc;itcs for thut udininitioii N'liicii 
subsists upon ignorance, and that pleasure wliich 
arises from hearing wliat we do not under>t:inrl 
tlic Poet must descend from thi.s Mipiioscd 
height; and, in onicr to excite rational sym- 
pathv, he mu.st express liimselt as other uien 
express themselves. To this it may be added, 
that while he is only selecting IVoin the real 
linguage of men. or, which amounts to the 
same thing, cotiipo.sing accurately in the spirit 
of such selec tion, he is treading upon .sale ground, 
and we know what we are to expect from him. 
Our feelings arc tlic .same with respect to metre ; 
for as it mav be ])roi)er to remind tlie Reader, 
the distinctio'n of metre is regular and milfiinu. 
ami not, like that which Ls produce^l by ^ 

u.sually called roETic wction, ariitrai-j. and 
subject to infinite enpnccs upon which no cal¬ 
culation whatever can be made. In the one 
case the Reader is utterly at tlie mercy of the 
Poet respecting what imagery or dletnm he ma> 
chooZ to connect with tlic passion ; " 

the other, the metre obeys certain laws, to " 
the Poet and Reiuler both willingl\ submit 
because thev are certain, and because no inter¬ 
ference is niade by them with the passion, but 
such a.s the concurring testimony of ages has 
shown to heighten and improve the plea.sure 

proper to onswer on ol.vkn,, 
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In prose or >e^ luost gc^ieral and interesting of 

sions of >“0"; fhe entire world of nature 

their occupatiou^ and the enu ,,j,,„iions of 

I of all nations, is aeknowledgM 
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hiiiiill i-Hit of tlte pleasure ijiven l»y INictry <le- 
penils ll|•o|, the metre, an<l tliat it is injiulieums 
Ifi write ill metre, unless it he necoiiipuiiicil with 
the I'tluT artllli'ial ilistincthms nf style with 
uhleh metre is tisually ueeoinpanie*!, uiiil that, 
hy such ileviution, more will he lost from the 
shock «l)ieh will thereby he jtiveu to the Hea<ler'.s 
a^soelations than will be eouiiterlialaiieeil by any 
pleasure which he tan derive from the «enenil 
power of mimliers. In answer to tlu»se who still i 
eontenil for the necessity of aetompanylni' metre ' 
with eerPiin apnropriatc colours of style in onlcr 
to the aeeoini>llsliment of its appropriate cml. 
and wlio also, in my opinion, K«‘eatly underrate 
the power of metre in itself. It mlktlit, jierhaps, ! 
as far as relates to these \'(>hnnes have been 
almost Miiheieiit to ol'serve, that noems arc ^ 
exUnt. written >tp<iti more Innuhle suojeets. and 
ill a stilt more iiaktsl and slnii»le style, which , 
have continued to Ki'C plcjusuro from Keiienvtlon 
to K'erieration. Now, If nakedness and simplicity 
be a defect, the fact here mentioned affords a 
Strom,' presumption that poems somewhat less , 
naked and simple are eapaide of affording' plea- , 
sure at the present day; ami, what 1 wished i 
• hiifltj to attempt, at present, was to justify my- 
.s<‘lf for liaviny written under the Impression of 
this belief. 

But various causes mli{bt be polnte«l out why. 
wlien the st>le is manly, and the subject of some 
importaneo. worils inetdcally arram?cd will lonf< 
eontiuue t>i Impart such a plcitsurc to mankind 
a-s he who proves tlio extent of that plciusure will 
be ileslrous t<i impart. The end of Poetry is to 
produce excitement in co-cxlslenoc with an 
overlialaiice of pleiumro ; hut. l>y the supiKisltlon. 
excitement is an unusual and liTc^ular state of 
the mind; iileas ami feelings do not, in that 
state, sueeced each other in uceustomed onler. 
If the wiwils, however, hy whleh this excitement 
Is produced be in tlicnisehcs powerful, or the 
Image'S and fecliiiKs have an undue proiH>rlIon of 
pain connected with them, there Is some danuer 
tliat the excllomont may he carried Iwyoml lU 
proper bounds. Now the co-presence of some¬ 
thing rcKular, soimdhlm,' to wiileli the mind luvs 
lieen accustomed in various iuoimIs and In a less 
c!Xelted state, cannot but have great etlleaey In 
tomperim,' and reslrainiug the passion hy an 
Inteitexture of ordinary feeling, and of feeling 
not strictly and neeessarlly eonneeUsl with the 
|ia.sslon. Tills is umpiestionably true; and 
lienee, thougli the opinion will al tlrst appear 
paradoxical, from the tendency of metre to divest 
language, in a eertaln degree, of ll.s reality, and 
tfius to throw a sort cd‘ half-coii-elousness of 
un.snhstantlal exlsterieo over the whole composi¬ 
tion. tliere can lie little doulit but that nioro 
patiietic situations and sciitimcuU, that l.s those 
wlilch have a greater proportion of pain con¬ 
nected with them, may l»e enduied In mctrlad 
composition, csiicelally in rhyme, than in prose. 
The metre of the old liallads is very artless ; yet 
they conUiin many piuvsages whleh wonlil Illus¬ 
trate tills Opinion; and, 1 ho|>e. If the fulluwlng 
rooms he attentively {KTUsed, slnillar Instiuiccs 
will 1)0 found in them. This opinion may l>e 
further lllustrateil hy apiwallng to the Reader’s 
own experience of the rcluclanoo with which ho 
comes to the re-perusal of the distressful parts of 
*‘(’larls.si llarlowe,” or the ■'Gamesterwhile 
.Shak-speare's writings. In the most pathetic scenes. 


never act upon us. as pathetic, iieyond the boumls 
of pleasure—an effeet which, in a much greater 
degree than might at tlrst be imagliie<l, is to l)o 
aseril>e<l to siimll, but continual luid regular 
impulses of plca-siimblo sunirisc from the 
metrical arrangement.—On the other hand twhat 
it must 1)0 allovvesl will much more frcspicntly 
happen) if the Poet’s wonls should he liicommeu- 
siirato with the passion, aiul inndtHpiale U) raUe 
the Reader to a height of desirable excitement, 
then, (unless the P^ict's choice of Ids metre has 
been grossly Injudicious) in the feelings of i)lca- 
sure wiiich the Header hsus been necustoiiicvl to 
eonneetwith metre in gencnd.aiid In the feeling, 
whether cheerful or mehvneholy, which ho has 
been accustouicHl to connect with that {)articular 
movement of metre, there will be found some¬ 
thing which will greatly contribute to Impart 
l>asslon to the words, ami to elTecl the complex 
end which the Poet proposes to himself. 

If 1 hail umlerUiken a systbmatic defence of 
the theory hero inaintaimxl, it would have l»ecn 
iny duty to develope the various causes uj)on 
which tile pleasure rccolveil from metrical lan¬ 
guage ilopciids. Among the chief of these causes 
Is to bo reckoueil a principle wiilch must l)C well 
known to those who have made any of the Arts 
the object of nccunvtc rcflt'ctlon; namely, the 
pleasure which the mind derives frv)m the |>er- 
ccptlon of similitude in dlssiudlltudo. This prin¬ 
ciple Is the great spring of the adlvltv oi our 
minds, and their chief feotler. From this princi¬ 
ple the direction of the sexual apiH'tlto, and all 
the jnuevlons connectoil with it, take their origin: 
it U the life of our ordinary conversation; and 
iiIKUi the accuracy with which simlUtudo In dis¬ 
similitude, ami vllssimllitudc In similitude are 
perceived, elcpcnd our taste aiul om* moral ftni- 
lugs. It Would not 1)0 a useless employment to 
apply this prliuiplo to the conshleratlon of 
metre, ami to show that metro Is hence enablixl 
to ailord much plcivsuix', and to iH>hil out la what 
! manner that pleasure is jirovlucoil. Rut my 
limits will not permit me to oiiUt u|K>n this 
suhjtHi, ami I must content myself with a general 
sminnary. 

I have salil that iHvetry Is the spontaneous 
overtlovv of powerful u'cUngs: It takes Us origin 
from emotion rei'oUeotvxl in tramiuiUity : the 
emotion is couteninlated till, by a sjiccles of re¬ 
action. the trumiullllty gnidually dlsi\pi)cars,nml 
an emotion, klndretl to that vvlileh wa,s Wfore the 
Mibieet of contemplation, Is gnidtially prvHlucetl. 
ami does itself actually exist in the mind, lu 
, this iiioikI siiceessfiil eoinposltlon genomllyl»cgln>. 

! and In a mood similar to this It Is carThHl on; 

' but the emotion, of whatever kind, ami In what¬ 
ever degree, from various causes, Is qualllleil by 
various pleasures, so that In describing any 
' passions wiiaLsoever, which are volunUvrlly de- 
I scrllK'd, the mind will, upon tho whole, bo In a 
\ stale of enjoyment If Jvature l>o thus cautious 
I to preserve In a state of enjoyment a King so 
j eiiiploycHl, tho PiH't ought to prolU by tho lesson 
held forth to him, and ought cs|Kxially to take 
cure, that whatever |vasslons ho communlcavtes 
to his Reader, those luvssioiis. If his Reader’s mind 
l>e sound and vigorous, should always bo aocom- 
))anle<l with an ovcrbalanco of nlctvsuro. N’ow 
the musle of harmonious inotrlcal langmvge. tho 
sense of dlttlculty overcome, and tho blind ivsso- 
‘ elation of plcstsuro which nas been previously 
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received from works of rliyiuc or metre of the 
same or similar construction, an imiistinct , 
perception perpettmllv rene\vc<i of language close- | 
iy resembling that of real life, and yet, in the , 
circtunstance of metre, diOering from it so widely 
—all these imperceptibly make up a complex 
feeling of delight, which is of the most important 
use in tempering the painful feeling always found 
intermingled with powerful descriptions of the 
<lecper psissions. Tnis cttect is always produc^l 
in pathetic aii<i impas-sioned poetry; while, in 
lighter compositions, the ea.se and gracefulness 
with which the Poet manages his imml)ers are 
themselves confessedly a principal source of the 
gratification of the Reader. All that it is 
tieceasary to sav, however, \ipon this subject, may 
Ih? edected by athrming. what few persons will 
deny, that, of two descriptions, either of passions, 
manners, or diameters, each of them etpially 
well e.xecuted, the one in prose ami the other in 
verse, the verse will he read a hundred times 
wlioro the prose is read once. 

Having thus explained a few of my reasons for 
writing in verse, and why I have chosen sulijects 
fVom common life, and cnilcavourcd to^ bring my 
language near to tlic real language of men, il I 
have been too minute in pleading my own cause, 

1 have at the same time been treating a subject 
of geneml interest; and for this reason a few 
words shall be added with reference solely to 
these particular poems, and to some delects 
which will probably be found in them. 1 am 
sensilile that my associations must have some¬ 
times been iMirticular instead of geneml, and 
that, consequently, giving to things a false im- 
uortiince. I may have sometimes written upon 
hnworthy subjects ; but I am less aiiprehensivc 
on this account, than that my language may 
frcouentlv have suHercd fVom those adntrary 
connections of feelings and ideas with particular 
words and phrases, from which no iiian can 
altogether protect himself. Hence I have no 
<loubt, that, In .some instances. 
the ludicrous, may be given to my 
c-xprcsslons which appeared to me tender anti 
l)athetic. Such faulty expressions, were I con- 
vinccxl they were faulty at present, and that thej 
iinist necessarily continue to he so* I would 
willincly take all reasonable pains to correct. 
But it is dangerous to make these altcrotions on 
tlie simple authority of a few individuals, or even 
of c?rtkin classes of men ; for where the undcr- 
smndlnK of an Author is not conv incal, or his 
feelinS* altered, this cannot he done witho^ 
S-at teiury to himself: for his own feelings am 

adde<L that the critic ought never to 
/hut he Is himself exposed to the same errors ^ 
fho Poet and perhaps, in a much greater degree. 
fht?c ?an be no presumption in saying of 
iWers that it ii not probable they will be 
In^weH^acoualntecl with the various stag(» of 
tSroiigh which words have passed, or 

iirssssss 

^ niav decide lightlv and carelessly. 

detained. I hope 

bc^vill pern»t me to caution him against a imxic 


of false criticism which has been apj;lie<i to 
Poctrv, in which the language closely resembles 
that 'of life and nature. .Such versos have 
been triumphed over in parodies, of which 
Dr. Johnson s stanza is a fair .s[ietinien 

“ ! put my li:\t »i|>on my ht a-1 
Ana walked into the Strand. 

And there I met anotln-r 
VVhosc hat was in his hand. " 

Immaliatelv under these lines let us place one 
of the most juVtly-admired stanzas of the • Babes 
in the NVootb ’ 

“Tlicse pretty Balars with hand in li'inl 
Went wandering up and down : 

But never more tl»ey kiw the .'Ian 
A)>pnjaching from tne Town." 

In both these stanzas the wonls, an i the m-dcr 
of the wonls, in no resimct difler fn»ni the most 
unimpassioned conversjition. '1 here are words 
in both, for example, “the Stnind," and ■ the 
Town ’’ connccteil vvitli none but llie most fa¬ 
miliar ideas; yet the one stanza wc admit as 
admirable, and the other as a fair example of the 
.superlatively contciiiptilde. Whence arises this 
dhlercnceV'Not from the metre, not Inuii the 
language, not from the order of the vyords ; but 
the matter expressed in Dr. Johnsons .stanza is 
contemptible. The profKjr mclluxl of treating 
trivial and simple verses, to vvhieli Dr. Jobnson s 
stanza would be a fair iiarallell.sui, is not to saj, 
this is a bad kind of poetry, or, this h not poetrv-; 
l)ut tills wants sense ; It is neither interesting m 
lUclf, nor can lead to anything interesting; tiie 
images neither originate in that .sane slate of 
feeling which arises out of thouglit. nor can 
excite^thought or feeling In the Reader. Ih s is 
the only sensible manner of deahng with such 
verses. "^Why trouble yourself about t)ic species 
till vou have previously deciilcil upon tlie genus. 
Why teke pains to prove that an ape is not a 
Nevvton, when it is self-evident that he is not 

One request I must make of my reader, '^bicli 
is that in jiulging these Poems he would dixide 
by his own feelings genuinely, and not bv re¬ 
flection upon what will probably he the judgment 
2f others How common Is it to hear a person 
I myself do not object to this style of 
imposition, or this or that expression, but, to 
such and such classes of pcojile it will appear 
Sn or ludicrous! This mode of cnticlsm. so 
<ie?tructive of all sound uiuululterate<l judgment, 
is almost universiU: let the Rcjylcr then abb e. 
Indepcndeiitlv’, by his own feelings, ami. if 
finds himself affccteil, let him not sutler such 

S^eview what hits dls|!l«vsed u^ with «ib>re care 
r‘S Jf o "r‘‘own- 
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oliscrvt i. is an ni'iititii'd laloiit, whlclj <'an only 
i<e j>r«<luce<l liy tlionulit siinl i\ li’iiK ecntiniicsl 
inteivoiirso Hitli tiic inrst nio'lcls nf coiiipusiti<in. 
This is iiifutioncjl, imt with S'» ii«liful«»us :i pur¬ 
pose as to ju eveut the most inexi>eriem.'C«l Reaticr 
iKiiii ju'lititij' for liiinself, ([ liiive iilre;uiy .sal<l 
tliat I wi'h Itiiii to juilitc for himself;) hut merely 
to t*'iiii"T the nishness of ileebii>u, anil tosus'cest, 
tiiat. if I’oetrv lie a sul>ject on wlilch tiiueh lime 
has not l.ivn i>esto\vo(l, the jiKismeut may he 
1 rroiieous ; aii'l lliat, in many eases, it necessarily 
will i-e so. 

Nothin;,' I know, liave so cfTeetually 

eojilril’iite-l to further the cjhI which 1 have in 
\ievv, H" to have shown of what klml the j)leas\irc 
Is, aii'l ieiw lliat pleasure Is |>ro*luec«l, wliielt is 
eoules'ciilv proiliiec*! hy metrical composition 
e'seiiti'illy’<iilfereut froin that which 1 have here 
ctnleavoiircil to reeommenil: for tlie Reader will 
sav that In’ has licen pleaseil hy such eomiiosltlun ; 
and V, iiat more can l*e done for him? Tlio iK)wer 
of ativ art Is limited ; and ho will M>s|»cet, that, 
If it he J.roposed to furnish him with new friends 
tliat ean tie only upon eondltion of his ahaiidon- 
iii« hi' old frleml.s. Resides ns I have Siitil. the 
Header is himself conselous of tlic nlcitsure whleh 
he has received from sueit eoiii|K)sltlon. eomposl- 
tioii to whieh he Itas peeuliarly athiehe<l the 
endearing name of Ihietry; and all men feel an 
lial'iluul k,'ratUnde, ami s«unethln>t (»f an liomnir- 
al'lo i'lcotry, for the ohjec-ls whleh have loiiK 
contimn ■! to please lliein: we md only wish tt* he 
plcu'c i. I'Ut to he pleased In that parileular way 


in which we liave la'en accustomcl to l)e please<l. 
There is in lliese feellnL's enou«h to resist a host 
of arunmeiits; and I siiould ho the less able to 
combat them successfully, as 1 am willhiK to 
allow, tliat, in order entirely to enjoy the Poetry 
whieli 1 am recommemlim?, it wouhl ho necessary 
to give up much of what Is onllnarlly cnjoyeil. 
Rut. would iny limits have permitted me to point 
out how this pleasure is prinlueed, ninny obstacles 
might have Iwen removcMl, and the Remlor assist¬ 
ed in perceiving that the powers of language are 
not so llmltetl as he may supi>ose; and that It U 
possilile fur pix-try to give otlicr eujovmcnts, of a 
purer, more ladling, ami more oxipusUe nature. 
This part of the subject has not iK'cn altogether 
neglected, hut It has not been so much my present 
aim to prove, that the Interest cxclteti by some 
other kinds of poetry Is less vivid, and less worthy 
of tlie noliler powers of the mind, as to offer 
reiusons for presuming, that If my nurposo were 
fuUllled. a species of iH»etry would w jiroiluced. 
which is genuine j)oetry: In its nature well 
ailapUMl to Intcn-st manVimi iHTiimnently, ami 
likewise imiMirUint In the uiuUiplieHy and quality 
of Us mom) ivlntlons. 

From what has l>ocn si\ld. nml from a jicmsal 
of the Poems, the Reader will l>e able clearly to 
perceive the «d>Ject which I had In view: ho will 
determine how fur It has la’cn nttalnoil; and, 
what Is a much more Important question, whe¬ 
ther It he worth attaining; and upon the deelslon 
of tlicsc two quotlons will rest my claim to Ihw 
approl>atlon of the Public. 
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pKiU! vr-', its I have m> riwht to exnect that atten¬ 
tive piTU''iil. wlOiout which, eoiilinctl, as 1 have 
been, to the naiTtov limits t>f a preface, my 
meaning cannot lie thoroughlv nnderstotat, 1 am 
anxious ti» give an e.xact notii>n of the sense In ; 
which the plimse |H>elle ilietlon has been usisl; i 
and f'lr this purpose, a few wortls slmll here he ' 
milled, eoiieertdng the <»rlgln and chnracterlslles 
t»f tlte ii)n-aset»lugy, which l have et»mlemne<l un¬ 
der tliitt niime. 

Tlie earlle.st poets t>f all nations gonemlly wnde 
from piis'ion exelted hy real events; they wn>te 
naturally, ami as men : feeling powerfully as they 
did. their litnguage was tlarlng, ami llgurativo. In 
Mieeee ling limes, PoeU, ninl .Men amhllltuis t«f 
the fjtnie of Poets, perceiving the intlueneo of 
Mieh language, ami desirous of privtluelng the 
same effect without being anlmate»l hy the same 
piiHsidU, set llicinselves to a mechnnloal iidootlon 
of these llguros of speech, and made use of lliem, 
sometimes with pnqirlety, hut imieh more fre- 
qiieidly applied them to feelings and thoughts 
with whieh they hml no natural conmH'tlon 
\vli;U'<iever. A liuiguago was thus Insensibly 
irodiieed, differing inaterlally tYom the real 
anguiige of men In on// nituofiitu. The Hemler 
or llciirer of this distorted language fountl him¬ 
self in a pertnrlK'ii and uimsusil sUUe of mliul: 
when iifleet«sl l>y the genuine language of pas- 
situi he laid been In a perturbed and unusual 


state of miml also: In liolh co-^cs he was willing 
(hat his common judgment and understanding 
should Ih' laid aslivp. ami he luul no instinctive 
and Infallible ])creeptlon of the true to make 
him reject the false; the one >enetl as a pass¬ 
port for the other. The emotion wius In Ixdh 
eases delightful, and no womler If ho tauifoundctl 
the one with the other, and bcUcvc<l them lK>th 
to Ik' produeori hy the sivnic, or similar causes. 
Re>ldes, the Poet sjwko him In the character 
of a man to l>e hmkixl up to, a man of genius 
ami authority. Thus, and frxun a variety of 
other ixiuscs. this (itsl<>rle<l language vnvs re* 
ceRctl with adminition; and Poets.lt Is proba¬ 
ble, who hatl liefore eontcnte<l themselves for 
the most part with misapplying only exi»rosslons 
w ldeh at lirsl had l»een dlelatctl by real 
earrlixl the abuse still furtbor, and lntro<luce<l 
phmses eonqxvscil apparently In the spirit of 
the original ttgunvllvo langviage of passion, yet 
altogether of ihelr own ItJvenlUm. and chame- 
terlse^i hy various degrees of wanton deviation 
fhan giHMl sense and nature. 

It Is Indexxt true, that the langxuige of the 
earliest Poets wjis felt Uv illtlYr tnatertally ftvm 
onllnary langxiage, Uvanso It was tho langttagc 
of oxtriionllnary oecivslons; but It was really 
siKiken hy men. language which tho Poet him¬ 
self had u‘tere<l when he had Inxm affected hv 
tho events which he deseilUxl. or whleh ho had 
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heard uttered by those around him. To this 
language it is probable that metre of some sort 
or other was early superadded. This separated 
the genuine language of Poetry still further from 
common life, so that whoever rcajl or heard the 
poems of these earliest Poets felt himself moved 
in a way in which he had not been accustomeil 
to he mbvo<l in real life, and by cau.^es manifestly 
^litVeront from those which acted upon him in 
real life. I his was the great temptation to all 
the corruptions which have followctl: under the 
protection of this feeling succeetiing Poets con- 
.structed a i>hraseology which hatl <>ne thing, it 
is true, in common with the genuine langtiagc 
of poetrv, namely, that it was not heard in 
ordinarv' conversation; tliat it w;is unusual. 
But the first Poets, jus I have said, spake a 
language uhich, though unusual, was still the 
language of men. This circumstance, however, 
was disregarded by their succe.ssors ; they fouml 
that they could please l)y cjvsier means: they 
l>ecame proud of modes of expression which 
they themselves harl invcnte«l’ and which wore 
uttered only by themselves. In process of time 
metre became a symbol or promise of this un¬ 
usual language, and whoever took upon him to 
write in ihetrc, acconling as he posscsseil more 
or less of true poetic genius, introthicetl less or 
more of this adulterattnl phraseology into his 
comi>ositions, and the true and the false were 
insepsirablv Interwoven \mtU, the taste of men 
becoming gradually perverted, this language was 
received as a natunil language: aiul at length, 
by the influence of hooks ui»ou men, did to a 
certain ilogree really become so. Abuses of this 
kind were imported from one nation to jinotlier, 
and with the progress of refinement this diction 
Iweame «laily more and more corrupt, thrusting 
out of sight the plain humanities of njiture by 
a motley uuis<iuerade of tricks, qualntncsses, 
hieroglyphics, and enigmas. 

It woukl not bo uninteresting to point out the 
causes of the plejxsurc given by this extravagjtut 
jiud absurd diction. It depends upon a grcjit 
variety of causes, but upon noue, perhaps, more 
than its Influence in Impressing a notion of the 
peculhirity and exalUttiou of tiie Poets charac¬ 
ter. and in flattering the Rejwler’s selT. ovc by 
briurfng him nearer to a sympathy with 
chameter: an effect which is accomplished by 
unsottline ordinary habits of thinking, and thus 
jissisting the Reader to approach to that per¬ 
turbed ami dlz/y state of mind in which if he 
<loes not find himself, he Imagines that he is 
balked of a peculiar enjoyment which poetry 

can and ought to bestow. . ^ 

The sonnet quoted from Gray* in the Preface, 
except the lliics printed in Italics, consists of 
little^ else but this diction, though not of 
worst kind; and Indeed. If one mav be permitU-d 
to sav so, it is far too common m the best writer 
both* ancient and modern. Perhaps In no way, 
bv positive example, could more easily l>e given 
a notion of what I mean by the phni^ poetic 
<fjVfion than by referring to a comparison be¬ 
tween the metrical paraphnise which we have 
of miages in the Old and New Testoment, and 
those pa^^ges as they exist in our common 

See Popei “ Messiah ” throughout: 
Prior’S “ Did sweeter sounds adorn my Rowing 
tongue'’ &c. 4:c. “Though I spcjxk with the 
toufues of men and of augels,’ ic. 4:c. 1st Co- 


rinthijins, chap. xiii. By way of iinnictliate ex 
j\mpie take the following of Dr. Johnson :— 

“Turn on the prudent Ant thy heedlo.«s eyet, 
Oioefve lier lahours, Sluygard, u!id he wise; 

No stern eomm:m<!, no monitory voice. 

Prescribes her tJuties, or directs her clioicc; 

Yet, timely j.rovideiit, she hastes away 
To snatt h the lile.-.sint's of a iih iiteous day ; 

^Vhen fruitful Summer loads the tceMiin;< pluiii. 
She crops the harvest, and she stores the (rr:»iis. 
IIow long shall sloth tisurp thy useless houi-s. 
Unnerve tliv vigour, and ej>chain thy powers > 
^Vilile artfid shatles thy din\ ny couch enclose, 
And s*)ft solicitation courts reitose, 

.Viiiidst the drowsy charius of dull delight. 

Year ehases jear with unremitte<l flight. 

Till ant now following, fnuKiulent and st*>w. 
ishall spring to seize thee, like an iuubush'd foe.” 


From this huhbuh of words pjiss to tlie origimil. 
“ Go to the Ant. thoti J^hjggard, consider her ways, 
and l>c wise : wliich having no guide, overseer, or 
ruler, provldetli her meat in the summer, jtnd 
g-athcreth lier food in the harvest. How long 
wilt thou sleep. O Slugg-ard? when wilt tliou 
arise out of thy sleep? Yet jx little sleep, a little 
.slumber, a little folding of the hands to .sleep. 
So shall thy poverty come as one tlnit traveiletii. 
and thy want jis' an uriiied iiuin.” Proverbs, 
chap. vi. 

Ofie more quoUition. and I have ilono. It is 
from Cowper’.s Verses suppc'Seil to be written by 
Alexander Selkirk;— 

“ Religion ! what tre-asure untold 
Resides in that hcuvcjdy word ! 

IMore prccioti.s than silver and gold. 

Or all that this earth esm afTurd. 

But the sound of the church-going iwll 
These valleys and rocks never heard. 

Ne'er sighed at the sound of a knell, 

Or smiled when a sabUith apiKrai-eJ, 


••Ye winds, that have made me your si>ort 
Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endi-ariug re|>ort 
Of a land I must visit no more. 

Jly Friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 

O tell me I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend 1 am never to see. 


This i)sis.sj\ge Is quoted as an In.stance of three 
Ift'erent styles of composition. The llrst four 
DCS are poorly expres.sed ; some Critie.s wouM 
all tlie language prosjilc; the fact i.s, it wouM 
e bad prose, so bad, that it is scarcely worse in 
letrc. The epithet “church-going” applied to 
bell and that by so chixstc a writer as Cowper. 
i an insUincc of the strange abuses which Poet.^ 
ave introducetl Into their language, till they and 
lelr Readers Ukc them as matters of course, if 
ley do not single them out expressly as object.s 
f admiration. The two lines * Necr sigheii at 
le sound,” A-e.. are. in my opinion, an instance 
f the language of passion wrested from 1^ proper 
se and, from the mere circumstance of the com- 
osUion being in metre, applietl upon an occasion 
liat does not Justify such violent e-xpressions. 
nd I should condemn the passage, though i>er 
aps few Reixders will agree with ^ vicious 
octlc diction. The last .stanza is throughout 
dmirablv expressed: it would he equally goorl 
■hetber {n prose or verse, except that the Reader 
as an exquisite pleasure In seeing such natural 
nfnmge so naturally connected w?th metre. The 
Smy of this sumza tempts me to conclude w ith 
priuciple which ought never to be lost sight of, 
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aiiil wliii'ii ha.-« I'ccn my t-liicf Miiitic iti uii I liavc 
said.- namely, that In warks of itna<iin<ttion and 
fur of these only liave 1 i>cen treating, 
in pro|K(rtion as Meas ami foellnKS are valmihle, 
whether the euiniiositlon Ik* in prose or in verse. 


they reijuire ami exaet one ami the sitiiie Ian- 
Kiu^ie. Metre is Imt ailvcntitlotis to composition, 
ami the phraseology for which that pass^wrl Is 
necess:iry, even where it may l)e graceful at all, 
i will l»e little valued hy the judicious. 


ESSAY, SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE PREFACE. 


Wirti the yi'img of l)oili sexc«, I’mdry is, like 
love, a passlori; Itnl. for imicli tin* Kreater part 
'•f tii4)se «’li<» have l>een proud of its power «»ver 
their mimis. a necessity sotui arises 4if l>reakit)U 
lljc pleasing bondage ;’or it relaxes of Itself 
tlic thouglits iieing occtiple<l in «lomcstlc cares, 
or tlic time ct>Kr<isse«l by business. Poelrv then 
becomes <inly an occa.sittnal recreation; while t«i 
limse winise <'xistenee passes away in a ctmrse 4>f 
fashionalde |tleasure. it is a sneclcs of luxurious 
amusenieiiL In niidiilc am) declining age, i\ 
scattered number «*f serious persons resort to 
p(tetry, as to rellglcm, bir a pr<)teetli)n ag;vlnst 
tlu’ pressure (tf trivial employments, ami as u 
etinsolation for the atlUetliuis t)f life. Ami, lastly, 
lliere are many, who, having been enanmurvsl of 
this art In their youth, have bmml leisure, after 
y«»uth was s|K*nt, to eiiltlvatc genend literatim'; 
in wlileli poetry has eontlnue<l to ho compre¬ 
hended ujf a utiidi/. 

Into the above elas.scs the Hcmlors of poetry 
may Ik' divided ; Critics almuml in tl>em all; lull 
from the hi't only can opinions he eoUcctol of 
alisolute value, and worthy to ho depemleil upon, 
as prophetic of the destiny of a new work. Tho 
young, who In nothing can esea|*c delusion, aro 
especially subject to it In their intercourse with 
I’ootry. Tin’ cause, imt so ohvhuis ns tile fact Is ' 
umiuestlonahle. is the same as that fVoiu which { 
ernmeous judgineuts In this art. in the minds of i 
men of all ages, ehli-llv pn»eoed ; hut uimui Youtli 
It «u>erates wltli i*ceu(iar force. The ni>proj>rlnlo 
Umsines-s of j>octry.(«'hleh.nevertholc.ss,li genuine, 
ds as permanent as pure .seicnee.l lior appropriate 
etuidoymont, her privilege uml her uu/w. is to 
treat of things not as tiicy aiv, hut ns tliey ap- 
pear; not ns they exist In themselves, but as 
tliey seem t<» exist to the Kcu.vfw, and to tho 
pfissi'ojrs. Wluit a world ileluslon does this 
aeknowlcslged oldlgatliui prepare b'r tho Incx- 
)erlcnceil! whnt temptations iti go astray aro 
lore held forth for them whi»se tlioughts have 
been little dlsclpltiunl hy the umlcrstandlng. and 
wln>so feelings revolt from the sway of rvason!— 
>Vhen a juvenile Keuder Is In the height 4»f Ids 
rapture wltli some vicious passage, shouhl ex- 
l>erienec thnnv in doulits or eommon-seiiso sug¬ 
gest suspicions, a lurking consciousness that tho 
realities of tlie Muse are hut shows, uml tliat her 
liveliest excitements are ralscsl hy transient slnn ks 
of eonllletlng feeling and sueeesslve assemblages 
• ►f eontra«lleti>ry thoughts is ever at hand to 
justify extravaganeo. uml to sanction absurdity. 
Ihit. It may he asked, as these illusions aro un¬ 
avoidable. uml. no tiouht, eminently useful to tho 
mind as a process, what goml can he gained hy 
making observations, the tendency of which Is to 
‘llmlnlsli the conlldencc of youth In Its feelings, 
and thus to abridge its IniuK'ent ami even pndlt- 
ahle jileasures? Tlic rv'pix>ach tinpllod In the 


(pic'-tiou could not he wardc*l off. If Youth were 
incapable td being <lelighted with wlmt Is truly 
exeetleiil; or, if these errors always tenninate<t 
of themselves in due sciv<4Ui. But, with the lua- 
jorily, though their fon’c 1 h* uhate^l.they continue 
tliroiigh life. Moreover, the lire of youth Is too 
vivacious an cloiuent to K' extinguished or 
dampi'tl liy a philosopldcal remark; and. while 
tiiere is no danger that what has l>ccn svld wUl 
Ik.' iiijurhui.s or painful to the anient and tho 
e(»ntldent. It may itrove Ivnellclal to those who, 
being enthusliustic, an.', at the same lime, modest 
ami Ingenuous. The intimation may unite with 
their <»wn misgivings to regulate their sensibility, 
and bring in, simncr tiian it wouUl otherwise 
have arrlveil, a more discreet and sound Judg¬ 
ment. 

If it should excite wonder tliat men of ability. 
In later life, whose undcrslamlings have lieen 
rendered acute by practice in alVulrs, slumhl Ih) 
so Ciuslly ami .so* far lnuK»sevl uihui when they 
hapiK'n’t«» take up a new work in verse, this 
' apiK-ars to Ik,' the causetliat. having dUcon- 
I tinned their attention to iHX'try, ivhatcver pro- 
: gress may liave been mmle in otlier deiiartmcnts 
j id kiiowietlge, they have not. lus to this art, 
a<lvanccd in true dlscorniuont l►cvond the age of 
youtli. If, then, a new j>ocm fail in their way, 
wlioso attractions arc of that kiu.l which woiihl 
have ennipturc<l them during the heat of youth, 
the judgment not iH'liig Improveil to a ilcgreo 
that they shall Ik.' dii^usltsl, ihev arc daziYed: 
ami prize ami cherish the faults W having hail 
|K>wcr to make the present time vanish l*cb>ro 
them, ami to throw the iiilml kick, ivs by en- 
chantUH'nt, Into the happiest st'asoii of Hfi\ As 
they read, juiwers seem to K' revlvetl, juisslons 
are regeneralctl. and pleasures reslorxxL The 
IhKik was pjxibably tiKen up after an csci\i>o 
fr>»m the Imnlen of business, ami with a wish 
to forget the worM. ami all Its vexations nn»i 
anxieties. Having obtalnixl this wish, and siv 
much more. It Is natural that they should make 
rx'port as they have felt, 

! If Men of‘mature ixge. through want of prac¬ 
tice. be thus C5vslly licgulleil Into admiration of 
nksunlllte-s exlrava.gancv*s, and mlsphieetl onia- 
. ments, thinking It proper that their umlerstand- 
I ings shouM ei\Joy a holiday, while they are 
milH'mlhig their minds with verse, it may Ihj 
expi*t't04l that such Readers will n.'semble their 
, former solves also In strength of prx'judloo. and 
I an inaptitude to U' moYol by Uio umxstcntaUous 
k iH'autles of a pan* style- In tho higher iXKdry, 
I an enUghtoncxl Oltlc chiefly Imiks for a reflecllo'n 
I of the wlsiloni of tlio heart and the grandeur of 
I tho Imagination. Wherever iheso api>C5ir, Sim- 
1 , pllclty av'com|ianle-s theiiO Magnlfleeueo herself 
y when legitimate, dejn'iidlng uimn a simplicity of 
'her own, to regulate her uruameuts. But it U 
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a well-known property of liuinan nature, tliat 
onr estimates are ever governe«i by comparison.s, 
of wiiich we are conscious with v'arious rlcgrccs 
of tlistinctness. Is it not, tlien, inevitable (con¬ 
fining these ob.servalions to the ctfects of stvle 
inertly) that an eye, accustomed to the glaring 
Imes of diction by which sueli Ueaders are caught 
and excited, will for the most part be nither le- 
j)elletl than attnicted l)y an original Work, the 
colouring of which is dispo.sed according to a 
pure anti rofincil scheme of liarm»)ny'’ it is in 
the tine art.s as in the alfairs of life, no man 
can serve (/.c. obey with zeal and Ildclity) two 
.Ma.sters. 

As Poetry Is most ju.st to its own divine origin 
when it aciministers the comforts and bre^ithes 
the sj)irit of religion, they who have Iciirned to 
perceive this truth, aud who betake thonisclve.s 
to reading verse h)r sacrwl puriioses, must he 
presetwed from numerous illusions to which the 
two Chtsses of Readci's, whom we have been con¬ 
sidering, are lialdo. But, as the mind grows 
serious from the weight of life, the range of its 
pjts.sions is contracted accordingly; and its syni- 
l»athics become so exchislvc, that many speele-s 
of high excellence wholly escape, or hut ianguidly 
excite, its notice. Besides, men who read from 
religious or moral inclinations, even when the 
subject is of that kind which they approve, arc 
beset with misconceptions and mistakes peculiar 
to themselves. Attaching so much iuijiortanee 
to the truths which interest them, they arc prone 
to overrate the Authors by whom tho.se truths 
arc expressed and enforced. They come pre¬ 
pared to impart so much passion to the Poet’s 
language, that they remain unconscious how 
little, in fact, they receive from it And, on the 
other han<l, religious faith is to him wlio holds 
it so momentous a thing, and error appears to 
he attendctl with such trcmemlous conse<iucnce.s, 
that, if ojilnions touching upon religion occur 
which the Header condemn.s, he not only cannot 
sympathise with them, however animated the 
expression, Imt there is, for the mo.st part, an 
end imt to all satisfaction and enjoyment. Love, 
if it before cxiste<l, Is convcrtc<l into dislike ; and 
the heart of the Reader Is set against the Author 
and his book.-To these excesse.s they, who froin 
their professions ought to he the most guarded 
against them, are jierhaps the most liable; I 
mean those sects whose religion, being from the 
calculating undersUindlng, is cold and fornuU. 
For when Christianity, the religion of humility, 
is founded upon the proudest faculty of our 
nature what can be expected but coi)tra<iiction.s. 
Accordingly, believers of this ciist are at one 
time contehiptuous; at another, being troubled, 
as they are and must be, with inward misgiwng^ 
thev are jealous and suspicious; and at all 
seasons, they are under teuiptsitrou to supplj by 
the heat with which they defend their tenets, the 
animation which Is wanting to the constitution 
of the religion itself. ^ 

Faith was given to man that lus afrectlons, 
<lctachcd from the treasures of time, might be 
incline<l to settle upon those of eternitythe 
de arion of his nature, which this habit pro¬ 
vinces on earth, being to him a presumptive 
evidence of a fhture state of existence; and 
giving him a title to partake of its holiness. The 
religious man values what he secs chiefly ^ an 
“imperfect shadowing forth” of what he is In- 


cajiable of seeing. Tlie tamcernsof religion refer 
, to intlbllnite objects, and are too weighty for tlie 
i mind to support them without relieving'itself by 
^ resting a great part of the l)urtlicn upon words 
j and symbols. Tlie commerce l>etwcen Man and 
! his .Maker cannot he earrievl on but by a pr<x;e.ss 
j where much is represented in little, an<l the In- 
tlnite Being accomnajdates himself t»* a finite 
capacity. In all this may he iierceivetl the aftiiiity 
between religion and poetry; between religion— 
making up tlie deficiencies of reason by faith ; 
and poetry—passionate for tlie instruction of 
rca.son ; between religion—who.se clement is in¬ 
finitude, ami whose ultimate tru,st is the supreme 
of things, submitting herself to circumscription, 
and rcc-oncilcd to substitutions: and poetry— 
ethereal ami traiisccmlent. yet incapable to su.s- 
tain her existence without sensuous incarnation. 
In this comnmnity of nature may he perveived 
also the lurking ineitement.s of kindred error;— 
so that we shall find that no poetry ha.s been 
more subject to vUstortion. than that sjioeies, the 
argument and scojie of which i.s religiou-^; and 
no iover.s of the art have gone farther astray than 
the pious anil the devout, 

hither then shall wc turn for that union of 
mialifications which must ncces.sirily c.xi.'t before 
tlie (lecisions of a critic can he of absolute value? 
For a iniud at once poetical ami philosophical; 
for a critic whose aflcctions are as free ami kindly 
as the spirit of society, and whose undcr.slanding 
is severe as that of ilispa-ssionate government? 
Where arc wc to look for that initiaUu-y com- 
iiosure of mind which no selllsliness can disturb? 
For a naturul sensibility that ha.s been tutored 
into correctne.ss without lo.slng anything of its 
<iuickness; and for active faculties, capable of 
answering the dcniands which an Author of 
original imagination shall make upon them, 
a.«sociated with a judgment that eaniuit be <luped 
into admiration by aught that is unworthy of 
It?—among those an<l those only, wIio. never 
having suflered their youtliful love of poetry to 
remit much of its force, have applied to the con¬ 
sideration of the laws of this art the best power 
of their understandings. At the same time it 
must l>e obscrveil—tliat, as this Cla.ss compre¬ 
hends the only judgments which arc tru.-t-W(»rlliy, 
so does it include the most erroneous and per¬ 
verse. For to he mistiiught Is worse than to he 
untaught; and no perverseness evpials that which 
is sunportevi bv svstem, no errors are so diftlcult 
to root out as those which the undcrstaudlng 
hsis ple<!ge<l its crcvlit to uphold. In this Class 
are containevl censors, who, if thev he please<| 
with what is gooil, arc pleaseii with lt_ onlj b> 
imperfect glimpses, and upon false pnm-iplc.s , 
who, should they generalise rightly, to a ^^i^in 
noint arc sure to siifl’er for it in the end . who. If 
thev stumble upon a 

niiiiimlvimt it, or bv straining it too far. b<-l^>» 
incapabfe of perceiving when it ought to iicld to 
one of higher onler. In it are found cntics too 
petulant to be passive to a genuine ouct ;uid too 
feeble to grapple with him ; men. wiio ’JR"’} 
them to report of the course which Ar hold.s 
whom thev are utterly unable to aecompanj, 
confounded if he turn quick upon the 
maved if he soar steadily “into the region, 
men of palsie<i imaginations an«l 
hearts' in whose minds all health! action i.s 
languid, who theix-fore feed as the many direct 
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tln iii. "T. with Ihf iiiaiiy. :u< after vicious 

iti'csjijii-cs. alio'c censure is anspi- 
• if-'i*;. ari I whose luaiM- otiiiiious! Iti tiiis class 
itieei’ toL.'etiier the t'Vo exti'eiiies of la^t aii'l 
\i >.r*t 

'Ih-' ’i ' rvatioiis pri'CjjtO'l In the forcti'ani^ 

;,rc ot' ti,o iiiii.Taei'>iis a nature to have 
Ik i-ii iiia'Ie without relueJ.incc; uii'l. wen* it 

oiil> oti this a.>unt, 1 wouM invite tlie rea'ler 

l‘i trv tiicni I'V the t<'t of < otii|irehenslve e\[ieri- 
t lice If ttie nuinlier of jiaUes wiio can he 
I "iii).|eiitly relieh iipoii he in reality Si) siunll. 
if oiiciii to follow tliat partial notice only, or 
nc,;li i t, pcrliaps huu' contiiiiicti, or attention 
wiiolly ina-lcjuate to titcir merits must havi- 
I'ccii the late of tnost works in tlic liiiilier ilepart- 
iiieiits of [loctrv ; ati'l that, on the other lian'l, 
numerous [iroiiiictiiins have hla/eii into popu¬ 
larity, anil liavo jiasseil away, ieaviiii' searcciv a 
traee heliiiiil tlicni : it will he further founil, tiiat 
when Authors shall liave at leiiiilh niiseil lliem- 
'o'lve-i into Ketieral ailmirallon artil inaintaltiiNl 
their LToiuiil, errors anh prejuiiiee.s have pro- 
vaile'l eoiieeniliii' their genius ari<l their works, 
which tlic fcvV wlio are eoiiseious of tlio>e errors 
ami prejuiiin's vvoiihl ilejilore; if they were not 
reeompciiseil li_\ pereelvine that tliere' are select 
Spirits lor whom It is orilaineit tiiat their faitio 
•shall i>e in the vvorM an existeiiee like that of 
\'irt»ie, wrliicli owes its helm' to the strutfvtlcs it 
makes, fni'l its vi^-our to the I'liemies vvlmm It 
provokes;—a vivaeious ipialily, ever ilooineii to 
meet vvith opposition, ainl .still trhnnplilm; over 
it; ami, from the tiature of Its ilominion, in- 
eapaiile of heln^ linui^tht to the sail eonelusion 
of Alexamler, when he wept tiiat tluTc were tm 
more worMs for him to eomnier. 

l.el us take a hastv relrospeet of the poetleal 
lilerafinv' of tills Country for the creator part 
of the ia>t two eeiilnries, ati l sec if the facts sup¬ 
port the-c Inferenees. 

Wil l is tlieri’ timl how reu'ls the •‘('rentlon ’ 
of liui'artas? ^■et all Kurope onee rosotimieil 
witli his praise; he was earesseil hy klncs; ami, 
wlieii liis poem was tninslated Into our luncunce, 
tile *• l aery (jtiieen'■ fmle-l l>efore it. The niune 
of ^pen^er, whose ceiiius is of a hicher ortler 
tlian even tiiat of Arlo\io. is at tills day seareely 
known heyond tlu' limits of the ilrltlsh Isles. 
And if Die value of his work.s is to i^e cstluiatisl 
Iroiii tile attention now paid to them hy his 
t oilIItrv iiuai conijiareil with that which' they 
liestovv oil tliu.st' of .s<ime other wTllers, it must 
he pronounced small liiileed. 

'■ I'lir laurel, mee t nf ini<lity eeii<juert>rs 

Ami ii-u ts sicj/c " - 

ari- lih own words; luit Ills wisdom ha.s, In this 
partleiilnr, heeii his worst enemy; while tUs 
Opposite, vvludlier In the shape of folly or imul- 
iicAS. lues heen their ho.st friend, lint he was a 
creal power, and hears a hlch name: the laurel 
has heen awarded to him. 

.\ draiiiatle Author, If he write for the staci‘, 
must adapt lilniself to the taste of the nmllcTua*, 
<'r they will not endure him; aeeonllngly the 
niichty cenius of .'shaksjK'are was ll.stemsl to. 
'I’lie people w»Te dollchted; hut I uin not sutli- 
i leiitly versed In since antliiullles to ileterinlne 
whether they did not tlock as eagerly to the 
represi-ntatlon of many pieces of conUun|H»r.\ry 
Authors, wholly undeserving to appear ui'ou the 


J same hoards, H:\il there l>ecti a formal contest 
' for superiority aniou;; dniiiiatie writers, tlint 
, .''Iiakspcare. like his predecessors Soplioclcs and 
lairipi'ies, would liave often lieen simject to the 
; niortitication of seeing the prize ailjudgol to 
.sorry comjn-tilors. heeomes too prohal>le, when 
we reileet tiiat Die admirers of Settle ami Shad- 
well Were, in a later age, as numerous, and 
' lavkoued as resiieetahlc iii i>olnt of talent, as 
I Diose of Drydeii. At all events, that Shaks- 
peare stooped to accommodate himself to the 
IN'i'ldo, is sutUeientiy a|ipareiit; ami one of tlie 
' lml^l striking proofs of his aliiiu.st omnipotent 
genius. Is. tiiat lie could turn to such glorious 
l>urpo.se those mateiial.s which the preposses¬ 
sions of the age eoinpellisl him to maKO use of. 

: Vet even thi.s marvellous skill a]>pears not to 
have lieen enough to prevent his rivals from 
liaving some advantage over him in public 
; estimation ; else how can we account for p:uss;tges 
! and sietus that exist in Ids works, unless uj>on 
; a supposition tiiat s«inie of Die grovve.sl of them. 

I a f.iet vvhicii in niv own mind I have no dou)>t 
1 <»f. were folsleil in I'y the I’layers, for the gratiti- 
ealloii of Die many 

hut that Ids Works, whatever ndglit l>e tlielr 
nvepllon uiHvn the stage, made hut little Im- 
prevsion uj>on tlie ruling lnlelk*cts of the time, 
may he Inrerrcd fnuii the fact that I>onl hacon, 
in his multifarious writings, nowhere either iniotos 
or alludes to lilni*. Ills dmnmllc execllenee 
erialdeil him to resume possession of the stJ^ge 
I after the Kesloration; hut hryden tells iis that 
in his time two of the plavs of heauiuonl and 
Kletclier wen* actcsl for one of Shak.siH*are's. 
And so faint nn<l limitv'vi was the pcrce])tion of 
^ Die pvH'tle heantles of Ids dnmias In the time of 
Tope, tliiit. in Ids Kvlltlon of the I’lays, with a 
view of reialering to the genend reader a neces¬ 
sary st rvice. he printed In’tween Invcrtevl cvumuns 
I Diosi* paxsages which he thouglit most worthy of 
I notice. 

i At lids day. the Fn*m'h ('ritlcs have ahalvsl 
nothing of tlieir aversion to this darling of our 
Nation: “Die Kiiglish. with tlielr Iniuffon ile 
I Sliukspean*.” is as familiar an expression among 
tlieni as in the time of Voltaire. IJanm Drlinm 
I Is the only I'reneh writer who .st'cuis to have j>er- 
[ ceivisl Ids inllnlto superiority to the llrst names 
of the Frv'nch Theatre ; an advantage which the 
Parisian (’rltie tiwwl to his German hliHHl and 
German csluesillon. The most cnllghteuesl Ita- 
llatis, though well iienuidnUNl with our language, 
are wholly Incompetent tt» measure the pnvpKir- 
tions of Shaksiieare. The Gernmiis only, of 
I foreign iiallons. are approaching towanis akn«*w- 
ledgo and feeling ofwnat he Is. In stvnu* respeets 
% c acquires! a stiitcriorlty over the felK‘w- 
eountryuion of the l\H*t: for among us it Is 
a current, 1 might s;\y, an eshihllslusl opinion, 
that Sliaks|a'aro Is justlv pmlsctl when he Is 
pronoimctsl to he “a wild Irregular genius, in 
wlu*ni great faults an* cv>nnH'us;ttesl hy great 
j hcauties.” How Uuig may It he before thls'iulscon- 


I The hviriiiNl Il.vkevviU bv thiol tNlitien of wbivse 
l»..k Uwrs ilate Itr-M, writing to rvhdo the error 
; “t-»ueldiig Nat)in-’s i>,TiH-tuiil nn.l universal dtva,'’.'* 
: cites triiiniphaatly the n.saics of .Vriosto. Tjis**. lkvrt.:i.x 
; mid Si»»‘ii>or, !i< instauios that )>oclii' genius Ksd not 
i degener.Uisl; hut he lu.ikes uo uientioa of Stuks- 
. l«eaio. 
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^eption pussCvS siway. s\nd it becomes univcrsjvlly * 
acknowledged that'the judgment of Shakspeare 
in the selection of his materials, and in the 
manner in wliich ho b:ts made them, hetero¬ 
geneous Jis they often are, constitute a unity <jf , 
their own. ami contriimte all to one great end. is 
not less adniiniblc than his imagination, his in¬ 
vention. and his intuitive knowledge of human 
Nature ? 

There is extant a small Volume of miseella- i 
neons poems, in which Shakspeare expresses his 
own feelings in his own i>crson. It is not diiticult 
to conceive that the Editor, George Steevens. j 
should have been insensil)le to the beauties of 
one portion of that Volume, the Sonnets ; though 
in no part of the writings of this Poet is found, ^ 
in an e<iual compass, a greater number of ex- | 
quisite feelings felicitously cxpresso<l. But, from 
regsrrd to the ('ritic’.s own credit, he would not ! 
have ventured to talk of an i act of i)arliamcnt ! 
not being strong enough to compel the i>crusal , 
of those little pieces, if he had not known tliat , 
the people of England were ignonint of the 
treasures contained in them : and if he had not. 
moreover, shared the too coinnion propensity of 
human nature to exult over a supposed fall into 
the mire of a genius whom he ha<l been com¬ 
pelled to regard with admiration, as an inmate 
of the celestial regions—“ there sitting where he 
durst not soar.” 

Nine years before the death of Shakspeare. 
Milton wj \8 born; and early in life he published 
several small poems, which, though on tlieir first 
jippearanco they were pniiswi by a few of the 
Judicious, were afterwards ncglecte<l to that 
<legree, tliat Pone in his youtli could liorrow 
from them without risk of its being known. 
M’lietlier tlieso poems are \\t tlds day justly i 
ai)preeiated, I will not undertake to decide; nor 
would it imply a severe reficction upon the mass 
of readers to 'su|)pose the contmry ; seeing that 
a mau of tlie acknowlodge<l genius of ^’oss, the i 
German poet, could suffer tlieir spirit to evapo- I 
rate; and could change their diameter, as Ls 
<lonc in the translation niaile by him of the most 
pojiular of those pieces. At all events. It is cer- ' 
tain that these Poems of Milton are now much 
reitd, ami loudly praised ; yet were they little 
heartl of till more tlian 150 years after their 
publication; and of tlio Sonnets, Dr. Johnson, 
us appears from Boswell s Ufo of him, was in the 
habit of thinking and speaking as contemptuously 
us Steevens wrote upon those of Shakspeurc. 

Aliout the time wlien the Pindaric mles of 
Cowley and his iniitixtors, and the productions 
of that class of curious tliinkers wliom Dr. John¬ 
son has strangely stylc<l inctupbysical Poets, 
were beginning to lose something of that ex¬ 
travagant admiration which they had excited, 
the “ Paradise Lost” made iU appearance. “Fit 
audience find though few,” was tlie mtltion 
aildressed by the Poet to his inspiring Muse. I 
liavc said elsewhere that he gained more than he 
asked : tills I believe to be true ; but Dr. Johnson 
lias fallen into a gross mistake when he attempts 


1 This flippant insensibility was publicly repre- 
heiiUe<i Mr. Coleridge in a course of lectures 
uiKiii Poetry given by him at the Roj'al Institution. 
For the various merits of thought and language m 
{Sliakeiieare's Sonnets, see Numliers, 2T, 29, 

M <>4.'66. OS, T.i, 76. 86. 91. 92, ak 97, 98. 105. 10.. 103, 109, 
111, 113, lU. 116, 117, 129, and niaiii- others. 


to prove, liy the sale of the work, that Milton’s 
Countrymen were "Jii.-t to it” upon its Iir>t 
appearance. Tliirteen liundrcd Copies were s<dil 
in two years ; an uncommon example, he assei t>. 
of the prevalence of genius in opiiosition to so 
much recent enmity ;vs Milton's public conduct 
liad excited. But,'he it remembered that, ii 
Milton s political and religious opinions, and the 
manner in which he announcal them, ha<l raised 
him many eiieinie?, they had procured liim 
numerous* friends: who, as all jH^rsunal danger 
was jiasscd awav at the time of pulilication, would 
i>c eager to procure tli<^m<uster-work of a man 
whom they revered, and whom they would la- 
proud of praising. Take, from the number ot 
imrehasers, persons of this chuss, and also tho.so 
wlio wisheil to possess the Poem as a religion^ 
work, and init few I fear wouUl he left who sought 
for it on account of its poetical merits, llie 
demand did not immediately increase; “for,' 
says Dr. Johnson, “many more readers” (ho 
means persons in the liabit of reading poetry) 
“than were supidicd at first the Nation did not 
afford.” How careless must a writer be who can 
make this iussertlon in the face of so many existing 
title-pages to belie it! Turning to my own shelves, 
I find the folio of Cowley, seventh edition i63r. 
A hook near it is Flatmaii s I‘ocms. fourth editnni. 
i 6 S 6 ; Waller, fifth edition, same date. The 
Poems of Norris of Bemerton not long after 
went. I believe, through nine cilitions. hat 
further demand there /or these 

I do 
twciitj 

iVnorinentioned in'disparagenient of that ^ 

writer and amiable man; hut merely 

tint if Milton’s work were not more read, it was 

not bwausc readers did not exist at the time. 

The ^^rlv •'P‘*n»/lise Lo^t ' were 

nriuted in a shape which allowed thcni to l>o .sol.l 
at V low rice, yet only three thousand copic-s oi 
the Work «cre sol.l in eleven jean.: no. he 
N’-ition says Dr. Johnson, had been satl-sllul 
from ^ 62 ^ to 1664 . that Is. forty-one reiirs. witli 
?nly two edition.^ of the Works of Sliak.spearc 
Siich probably did not together one thou- 


T demand tlicre might lie for tliese work-< 
not know; but I well remember, tliat. 
y-five years ago. the hooksollors stalls in 
Ml swa'rmcd with the folios of Cowley. J hi.-^ 


he striking 

i“c,!:TfdSir«l that The „o,l'tions which I an. 
:?tTn.,.tink to 

iVilliam’s time. JV, 'trio^sly to work upon 

^ with 

■■VIST XvT'otSK^i^ 

SSmSl I'Taifthdrity will often he te.npt^. 
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think that tliorc arc n<» tixed principles * In 
human nature for tids art to rest u{»on. I have 
liccn honoured liy l»oing pcrniittol to peruse 
in MS. a tnict compose*! I»ctwcen the pcrl<xl 
of the Revolution and the close of that een- 
turv. It Is the \V<»rk of an lingllsh Peer of 
hlgii aecompllshnicnts. Us object to fi*rin the I 

• iiaraeter and dlrc'ct the studies <»f Ida son. 
I'crhaps nowhere does a nn>re beautiful trcji- 
tise of the kind e.xiat. The good sense and 
wisdom of the tliouglits. the delicacy of the 
feelings, and the charm of the style, are, through¬ 
out, e<iually conspicutmK. Yet the A\Uhor. sc- 
Ks'ting aiming the i’oet.s of his own country 
those whom he deems imist worthy of his son’s 
perusal, partlcidarlses only Loni Rochester, Sir 
.lohn Deidiam, and Cowley. Writing about the 
>ame time, Shaftesbury, an author at present 
unjustly (knreclateil, dc-Hcrlbcs tbeKngllsh Muses 
as only yet lisping In their cnulles. 

'I’he arts l»y which Pope, soon aftenvards, con¬ 
trived t«» jirocurc to himself a more general and 
a higher reimtatlon than i>erhaps any llnglish 
Ptiet ever atUilned <luring his lll^e-llme.aro known 
to the judicious. And as well known Is It to 
them, that the undue exertion of those arts Is 
tlie eaiisc why Pojic has for some lime held a 
nink In llteruturc. t<i which, If he had not Uxui 
scflucivl hy an over-love of Immediate jxipularlty, 
and had contldcsl more In his native geidns, lie 
never e<add have <leseciide*l. lie Ih'wRoIusI the 
nation hy hlsmelo«ly,unddax/le«IRbyhispoUshc'4l 
style, and was himself hllnde*! by his own success. 
Having wamlcrcxl fnim linmnidlyin Ids Ketogucs 
with lioylsh Inexperience, the pnilse, which these 
i Oin|>osUlonH olttalne<l,lempte<l him Into a Indlef 
that Nature wjus not t»> Ik* trusted, at least In 
pastoral Poetr>‘. To prove this bv cxamnle, he 
lait his frleml (Jay uimui writing Oioso KeU>gues 
which their author intended to Ik* hnrlestiuc. 
Tlie Instigator of the work, and Ids admirers, 
could perceive hi them nothing hut what wjls 
ridiculous. Nevertheless, though these I'ocins 

• onlain some deleslahlc i«ussages. the eflTcct, ivs 
l>r. Johnson well observes, “t»f reality and truth 
bcciimo conspicuous even when the intention 
wa.s to slmw them grovelling and dognuletl.” 
Tlie Pitstomls ludicrous to such as prldcsl them¬ 
selves upon their rellneinent. In suite of those 
disgusting passages. "U'eamo popular, and were 
read with delight,ns just reproseiiUitlonsof rural 
manners and oecuhalions." 

Something less Ilian sixty years after the pulv- 
Ucatlon of tlie *' Panidlse laist” apm'areil Thom- 
Nun's ‘“Winter;" which was siK’eililv followoil by 
Ids other Soa.sons. It Is a work ot' Inspiration; 
much of It Is written fnnn himself, and nobly 
fn>m himself. How was It recclvisl? "It wtis 
no sooner read," says (»ne of Ids contemimrary 
I'iographers, “than universally admired: those 
only e.vccptcsl who hud not been itsed to RtI. or 
to look for anything In piH'ti'j'. U'yond a point 
of satirical or eplgnunmatlc wit, a smart anti- 
fAe.'.js richly trimmed with rhyme, or the si»flncss 
"f an cffwmc comidalnt. To such Ids manly 
clii.s.slial s|)lrlt could not readily coimnond Itst'lf; 
till, after a more attentive jK-THsal, they bail got 


] This (ipiidon si-ems ni tiiiilly t«> biwo iHvn ontcr- 
t.iiiu*! liy A<buii Siidtb. the worst rritic, Pavid Huiui- 
not * (hut SrotlamI, a soil to which this sort 

i>f wi'oil n-cins imiur.d, has protluccd. 


the iK'ttcr of their prejuuiees. and ellbcrncvinirtxl 
or aflcclc«l a truer bistc. A few others stood 
aloof, merely In'cnuse they had long before flxeil 
the articles of their jKietleal creed, and resigned 
themselves to an absolute ilcspalr of ever seeing 
anything new and original. These were some¬ 
what mortllkxl to find their notions disturbed by 
the appenp.incc of a ix>ct, who seemed to owe 
nothing hut to nature and his own genius. But» 
in a short time, tlie apidausc l>ecame unanimous; 
every t»no wondering now so many iilclurcs, and 
pictures so familiar, should have moved them 
but faintly to what they felt In his dcscriptlona 
His digressions too, the ovcrilowings of a tender 
benevolent hc;\rt. chnrmetl the render no less; 
leaving him In doubt, whether he should nioit 
a<lmlre the I’oet or love the Man." 

This case api>ears to iK-nr strongly against 
ns:—but we imist <llstlng«dsb l>etwceh wonder 
ami legitimate n<lmlratlon. The subject of the 
w(»rk Is the changes i)r(xi\ic<xl In thoap]K'amnces 
of nature hy the revolution of the year: and, by 
\inderUiklng to write In verse, Thomson plcilgoil 
himself to treat his subject as became a Poet. 
Now, it Is remarkable that, excepting Ujo 
n(*cturnnl Reverie of Ijuly Wlnchllsca, and a 
piuss:»ge or two in the Wliulsor Forest ” of Pow. 
the imctry of the perkxl intervening l*ctwcen Inc 
publication of the “ Parmli.se L»>st * and the 
"Sejusons ’’(Uk's not contain a single new Imago 
»»f external nature; and scarecly presents a 
familiar one from which It can iH' Inlcrrevl that 
the eye of the Poet luul Ivix'n steaiilly flxvxl ui»on 
his t>bjoe‘t. much less that Ids feeling had urgc<i 
him to work mH>n It In the spirit of genuine 
imagtnatk»n. To what a low sUte knowledge of 
the most obvious ami Important phenomena 
had sunk. Is evident from the stylo In which 
Dryilcn hius cxectiteil a tlcscripllon of Night In 
one of his Tmgeilk'S, and Poi>o his translation of 
the eelebmtetl imHudlght scene In the '* Iliad." 
A I'Und man. in the habit of attending accura .cly 
to descriptions cjisually drtipjKxl ftom the Ur.' of 
those around him, might ea&ll,v dcnlot tlu’vi 
uppcanuiccs with more truth. Dryden's Uiu's 
aro vague. iKuulxistlc, and senseless-; those of 
Poi>e, though he had Homer to guide him, arc 
thnvtighout false and contraillctory. The verses 
of Drvilen, once highly eelebnvUxl, are forgotten ; 
those of Foi>c still n'kiln their hold ui>on public 
estimation,—nay, there Is not a {tas^aige of 
descriptive iHudry, which at this day tlnds so 
nmnv and such anient admirers, strange to 
think of an enthusiast, a.s may have iKX'n the 
case with thousands, nvltlng ifuxse verses uiuier 
the eoi>e of a imHuillght skv. without having his 
raptures In the Icjust dlsturiHxl by a suspicion of 
their alvsurdltyIf these two dlsilngulshixl 
writers co\dil habitually think that Ihe visible 
universe was of so little conseiiucnee to a |H>et, 
that It was scitreoly nci’csj^vry for him to east his 
eyes \HH>n It, we may 1 h' ivssureil that Uu'se 
im.ssjigos of the cUUt ]HH'ts which falthhil^v and 
imetlcally dcs4,“rU>e the phenomena of nature. 


3 PoBTES ia rt iiigAf-iX^irn. 

All things an* hxuhM a.s Nature's jk'U la.v dead * 

1 he uiouiitmns six-m to n*Hl their drv'wsy head. 

The little lUrxls in dreams their s*mcs rvp»«t, 

.(nd sUx'j»iap FlowersIwaeath the Night-*lew sweat: 
Kven Lust uad Kuvy sleep; yet lA>ve denies 
Rest to my soul, and sJuml>er to m>- eyes.* 
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were not at that time holden in much estimation, 
and that there was little accurate attention paid 
to those appearances- 

Wonder is the natural nroduct of Igiiorance; 
and as the soil \v;\s j’/i siten pood co/idftionat tlie 
time of the publication of the “Seasons,” tlie 
crop was doubtlcssabundant. Ncitlicr individuals 
nor nations become corrupt all at once, nor are 
they enlightened in a moment. Thomson was an 
inspired poet, but he could not work nilnicles ; 
in cjises where the art of seeing had in some 
degi'ce been learned, the teacher would further 
the proliciency of his pupils, but he could do 
little 7 no/-e ; though so far docs vanity jxssist men 
in acts of self-deception, that many would often 
fancy they recognized a likeness when they knew 
notliing of the original. Having shown that 
much of what his biogi-apher deemed genuine 
admiration must in fact have been blind womler- 
i,lent—how is the rest to be accounted for ?— 
Thomson was fortunate in the very title of his 
PQcm, which seemed to bring it home to the pre¬ 
pared sympathies of every one: In the ne.xt 
place, notwuhstanding his high he writes 

a vicious style; and his false ornaments are 
exactly of that kind which would be most likely 
to strike the undiscerning. He likewise abounds 
with sentimental common-places, that, fVom the 
manner in which they were brought forward, 
bore an imposing air of novelty. In any well- 
used copy of the “Seasons” the book generally 
opens oritself with the rhapsody on love, or with 
one of the stories (perhaps “Damon and Musl- 
dora”); these also are prominent In our col¬ 
lections of Extracts, and arc the parts of his 
Work which, after all, were probably most 
ctlicient in first recommending the author to 
general notice. Pope, repaying praises which ho 
had received, and wishing to extol him to the 
highest, only styles him “an elegjuit and philo¬ 
sophical Poct;’’^ nor are we able to collect any 
uiuiucstlonable proofs that the true character¬ 
istics of Thomson’s genius us an imaginative 
poet^ were perceived, till the elder Warton, 
almost forty years after the publication of the 
“Seasons,” po'lnted them out by a note in his 
Essiw on the “Life and Writings of Poi>c. In 
tlie “Castle of Indolence” (of which Gray speaks 
so coldly) these chamcteristlcs were almost as 
conspicuously displayed, and in verac nmro 
harmonious, and diction more pure. ^ ct that 
fine poem was neglected on its appearance, and 

is at this day the delight ^ly of a fow l - 

When Thomson died, Collins breathed forth 
his regrets in an Elegiac Poem, in which he pro¬ 
nounces a poetical curse upon Ann who should 
regard with insensibility the pl^e ^ere the 
Poet’s remains were deposited. The 
the mourner himself have now pass<^l through 
luiiumemblo editions, and ara unlvcre^ly known ; 
but if, when Collins died, the sj\me kind or im- 
Di-ecation had been pronouncetl by a surviving 
admirer, small Is the number whom it would not 
have comprehended. The notice which his 
poems attained durin g his lifetime was so snmll, 

l Since these obsemitions upon Thoiusoa were 
^rritten I have perused the second edition of his 
‘^Jasons ” and find that even ihatdwa not contain 
thp most’striking passages which Marton points out 
fir Kirarion; thes^ with other uunrovements. 
througK the whole work, must have Wu added 
at a later period. 


and of course the sale so insignificant, that not 
long before his death he deenn^ it right to repay 
to the bookseller the sum which lie had aiivancctl 
for them, and threw the edition into the fire. 

Next in importance to the “Seasons”of Thom¬ 
son, though at consiilerablc ilistancc from that 
work in onler of time, come the “Kcliques of 
Ancient English Poetrycollected, ncw-iiiodellod. 
and in many instances (if such a contradiction 
in terms may be used) comi>osed by the K*iitor, 
Dr. Percy. This work did not steal'silently into 
the world, us is evident from the number of 
legendary tales, that appeared not long after its 
publication; aiul had been moilelled, as the 
authors iiersuaded themselves, after the old 
BiUlad. The Compilation wsis however ill suited 
to the then existing tiuste of city society; and 
Dr. Johnson, ’mid the little senate to whicli he 
gave laws, was not sparing in his exertions to 
make it an object of contempt. The critic 
triumphed, tlie legendary imitators were de¬ 
servedly disregarded, and, as undeservedly, their 
iU-imitated models s;xnk, in this country. Into 
teinpomrj* neglect; while Burger, and other aide 
writers of Germany, were tran.slatingor Imitating 
tlicse Reliqiies, and composing, with the aid of 
inspiration thence derixed, iiocms which are the 
delight of the German nation. Dr. Percy was so 
absxshcd by the ridicule flung upon his labours 
from the ignorance and insensllilllty of the 
persons with whom he lived, that, though while 
lie was writing under a mask he had not wanted 
resolution to follow his genius into the regions of 
true slmpllcitv and genuine ])athos (os is cvinceil 
b}' the exqulatc ballad of “Sir Caullne” and l»y 
many other pieces), yet when he appeared in his 
own pdrsoD and character as a jjoetical writer, he 
adoptwi. as in the UUc of the “Hermit of Wark- 
worth,” a diction scarcely in any one of its 
features distinguishable from the vague, the 
glossy, and unfeeling language of his day. I 
mention this remarkable fact^* with regret, 
esteeming the genius of Dr, Percy in tliLs kind of 
xvriting sui>crior to that of any other man bv 
whom in modem times It has been cultivate*!. 
That even Burger (to whom Klopstock gave, In 
1115' hearing, a commendation which he denieil to 
GMtho and Schiller, pronouncing him to be a 
genuine poet, and one of tbe few among the 
Germans whose works xvould last) had not the 
line sensibility of Percy, might be shown from 
inunx" pivssages, In which he has deserted his 
ori^nal only to go astray. For example, 

“Now das'e was gone, and night was come. 

And all were fast aslcciw. 

All save the Lady Emeline, 

Who sate in her bowru to weepe: 


“ And soone she heard her true Love s volte 
I»w whispering at the w^le, 

Awake, aivake. ray d^r Uidj-o, 

'Tis I ta>' true-love call. 

a Shenstone. in his “Schoolmistress.” ^es a still 
lore remarkable instance of this timidity. ‘J** >1* 
am>^rance, (see D’lsraeli’s 2nd Sene* of tl*e 
Curb s\ri^f literature”) tho Poem was acconi- 
iniSi with an aUurd prose commentary, showmg. 
» indeed some incongruous expressions in the text 
nnlv that the whole was intended for hurles-mv. 
a‘Sequent editions, the commenta^w^ 
nd the People have since continu^ to in 

"riousness. doing for the Author what he had noS 
jurage oi>enlj' to venture ui>oo for himselL 
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Wlii<-)j is tlnis thcko<l o\jt aii'i diiatol: 

*• AN nun AW NricJit (iiO.ivj* xnul Tli.il 
^VrMlMfl)lnt in ltaben<rh;ittiui, 

Vu'l OIhtuU 

>vlM»n au!»ir»’riiunniTt }iatt» n, 

VuA jtlU'S tii'f rut«< h)uft*]i war; 
l>'M h nur (h\< Kraiil^un irniniT«lr\r, 

V»»n KirlK*nuiff<t, II•x h wachtis 
T inl IlitNT <la( htt*: 

Jju liovvh! Kin 
Kain Iris' li. 

* H<s Tnnlrhrn, ho I ha hin irh ^ichnn ! 

Frisch auf! Ihoh nntcvzogm !*’* 

H'lt from himihli; bulluds we must nscciiil to 
iieroies. 

All liail, Macpljcrsoti! liail to tliee. Sire of 
Ossian! The IMiantoin was hcKoiien l>y the smiK 
''iiihru' C of an itn|iii<lL'nt lli^^hlaiitler npon a 
■ liiuil of tradition it travelleil soiithwanl. wliero 
it was Ki'^'ided witli ucelamation, and the tiiin 
Consistence took its course throuKh Kun>|ie. 
apon tlie iireath of pojnilar applause. The 
Kditor of tlie ' Ilcrti|ues " had Indirectly preferiasl 
a claim to the praise of invention, h'y not con- 
celling tliat tiis supplementary lahonrs were 
I'onsldcrahle ! how selJlsh ins condncL contrasteil 
with that of tlie tlislnterestcd (luei, wlio. like 
Ix-ar, gives his kin^'doin away, and is content to 
Itecomo a pensioner upon ids own Issue for a 
beggarly jiittanec!—Open tills far-faine I Book I- - 
I have done .so at nui loin, and tlie Iicginning of 
the “ liple Poem Tomora,'' in eight Ihaiks, pre¬ 
sents “Thu blue waves of Ullln roll in 

light. The gre.ai hills arc covcrcl with day. 
Trees nhakc their duskv heads in the brce/c.. 
(ircy torrents nour their noisy streams. Two 
green hills wltli aged oaks surround a narrow 
plain. The blue eoiirs ' of a stream is there On 
its banks stood (’alrbar of Atha. Ills .spear 
supports the king; the red eyes of his fear are ' 
sari. Cormao rises »»n Ids sold with all ld< i 
ghastly wounds.'' Precious mcmoramlums from 
the poeket-lK>ok of the blind Ossian ! ' 

If it bo unbecoming, lus 1 aeknowledgo that for : 
the most )iart it is, to .speak lUsrespectrully i>f 
Works that have enjove<l for a length of tliiic a I 
witUdy-.spread roimtilltm, wltliout at the siime ' 
lime producing Irrcfragaldo i*roofs of tiiclr un- i 
worthiness let me bo forgiven upon tlds occasion. I 
Having nad the good fortune to he iKirn and ' 
reared in a mountainous country, from my very ' 
chililhood I have fell the falsehood that iHTvaile*s ' 
the Yolunus Imposed ujion the wtirld under the ' 
name of Os.slan. From what I saw with my own ; 
eyes. I knew that the imagerv was spurious. In 1 
irituro everything is distinct, vet nothing defliusl . 
into abstilule iiideiten<lent singleness. In .^iae- ' 
]iher.s(3n’s work, it Is exactly the reverse; cverv- 
thing (l)ml is not stolen) Is in tlds manner 
deftnod, lnsnlale«l, illslncated. deadciu'd,--yet 
nothing di.slinet. It will always be so when 
words are sid'stltntc<l for things. To say that 
the characters jiever coidd exist, that tlie man¬ 
ners arc im[H>sslldo, and tliat a ilrc.un l)as more 
Mil'stance than the whole state of society, as there 
dc]ilcte l.isdulng notidiig more than pnmouuctng 
a censure whieli JIaepherson dolled ; wlicn, with 
the steej'S of Morven before his eyes, he could 
talk so familiarly of his (’ar-borne heroc-s;—i>f 
.Morven, wldeli, if one ninv judge from lU ajipear- 
aiiee at the distance ot a few miles, conUihis 
bcarcely an acre of grmiml snlllelciitly nccom- 


ni'Klating for a skalge be trailed along i.s 
surface.—Mr Malcolm Laing hasablysbown that 
the diction of this pretemied translatioD is a 
motley jvssemblagc from all quarters; Iml he is 
St* fond of making out parallel passages as to call 
poor Macplicr.stm U» account for his “ o nds ’' and 
lds‘‘6nfs.'” and he has weakened Ids argument 
l>y conducting it as if lie tlumght that every 
I striking resemblance wivs a eonjcrions jdagiarlsni. 

I It is enongli that tlie coincidences are too n*- 
I markable for its )>eing )irol>:diIc or possible that 
they could arise in dltVeixmt minds wltliotit com- 
mnidealion I'ctwccn them. Now as the Trans¬ 
lators of the Bible, an<l .Sliak.speare. Milton, and 
Pope. eouM not l>e in«lebtct 1 to ilaepherson, it 
follow.s tliat he must have owed Ids fine feathers 
to tliein; unless we are prepared gravelv to 
a.M^ert, witli Madame do SUiel, that many of tlio 
clumictcrlstlc beauties of our most celcbrfttetl 
I'higlisli Poets are derlvcil from the nnelent Fin- 
pillian; in wldcli case tlie modem translator 
w<*uld have l*ecn but giving back to Ossian his 
own,—It is con.^lstent that Lucien Buoun]iario. 

I wlio coubi censure Milton for liavlng surroundiM 
‘ .'^ilan in tlie Infernal regions with courtly and 
rv‘gul splendour, sliould pronounce tlie modern 
Ossian to lie tlie glory of .Scotlanda country 
that has pnalueed a Dunbar, a lluchanan, a 
Thomson, and a Burns! These opinions are of 
ill itiiien for the Ki)le aiidutiou ot him who has 
given tlicm to the world. 

Yet. nmcli as those pretended treasures of 
anthiulty have been admired, they have In^en 
wholly uiihdiueiitlal upon the litenitiire of the 
t'ountry. No suceectllng writer aj'pears to have 
eaiiglit from them a ray of in>piration; no 
aullior. in the leiust distlngid>lictl, iias veulurcil 
rormidly to Imitato tlicm—e.xcept tlie boy.Chat- 
terton, on (lielr llrst appcaninccL He had {icr- 
celve*l. from the suceos.sfrd trials which he himself 
Imd mmic in llterarv forgery, how few critics 
were al*le to distinguish lictwccn a real ancient 
metlal and a counterfeit of modern manufacture; 
and he .set Idmsclf to the work of Idling a maga¬ 
zine with ^axon /*f>ej/iA',—counlcrparUs of those 
of Ossian. as liko libs as one of lijs misty stars Is 
to another. This Incaiirbllity to amalgamate 
with the literature of tiie Island, Is, in my esti¬ 
mation, a decisive proof that the lumk Is essen¬ 
tially unnatund; nor should I rcipdre anv other 
to d’emonstntlo it to l*c a forger)', audacious ns 
worthless.—Contrast. In this ri'sjH'ct, the effoct of 
Macuherson's publication with the "Beliqucs” 
of Percy, so umussundng, so nuHlcst in their 
pretensions!—! have alrcixdx’ stated how much 
(iemiany Is iiuicl>tc<l to tlds latter work; and for 
our own country, Its poetry has liccn absolutely 
roilct'iucd bv it I do not think that there is nn 
able writer In verso of the ]>rcscnt day who would 
not 1 h^ proud to aeknowleiigo Ids obligations to 
tlie ‘'RellquesI know that U Is so with my 
friends; ami, for myself, 1 am happy In Uds 
iK'casion to make n public avowal of my own. 

Dr. .lohiisim, more fortunate In his contempt 
of tlie lalnuirs of Maepherson than those of Ids 
friend, wjvs svdlcilcil not long after to 
furnish Prefaces blogntphical and critical for the 
' works of some of the most eminent Kngllsh Poets. 
The iHHvksellers tix>k mvon themselves to make 
the colKviion; thev refom^il prxdvably to the 
i most i*opnlar ndsc'ellanie<, tmd, unquestlonahl)% 
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to their books of accounts; and decided \ii)on j 
tlio claim of authors to be admitted into a bo<ly 
of the most eminent, from the familiarity of 
their names with the readers of that day. and by 
the profits, which, from tlie sale of his works, 
each had brought and was bringing to the Trade. 
The Editor was allowed a limitetl exercise of 
•liscrction, and the Authors whom he recom¬ 
mended arc scarcely to be mentioned without 
a smile. We open the volume of Prefatory 
Lives, and to our astonishment name we 

tind is that of Cowley!—What is become of the 
<nornlng-stsir of English Poetry ? Where is the 
bright Elizahethau constellation ? Or, if names 
he more acceptable than images, where is the 
evcr-to-bc-honoured Chaucer? where is Spenser? 
where Sidney? and. lastly, where he, whose 
rights as a poet, contnt-distinguished from those 
which he is universjilly allowed to possess sis si 
dramatist, we hsive vindicated,—where Shak- 
speare?—Tliese, atul a multitude of othei'S not 
unworthy to be ])lace(Pnear them, their contem¬ 
poraries and successors, we have noj. But in 
their stead, wc have (couM better he expected 
when precedence wsis to be settled by an sihstract 
of rep\iUitlon at any given j>eriod inside, as in this 
case before us?) Roscommon, and Stopney,.nnd 
Phillips, and Walsh, and Smith, and Duke, and 
King, and Spratt—Halifax, Granville, Shemeld, 
Congreve. Broome, and other repuU'd Msignates 
—metrical writers utterly worthless an<l useless, 
except for occasions like the present, when then- 
productions arc rcfcrre<l to as evidence what a 
vmall quantity of hrsiin is necessary to procure a 
considenihlc stock of adrninition, providcil the 
aspii-sint will accommodsite hlmselt to the likings 
and fsishions of his day. .... 

As I do not mean to bringdown this retrospect 
to our own times, it may with propriety he 
closed at the era of this distinguished event. 
From the literature of other ages and countries, 
proofs c<iuallv cogent might have been adduced 
that the opinions announced in the former part 
of this Essjiy are fountled upon truth. It was 
not an agreeable ofllce, nor a prudent untler- 
taking, to declare them; but their 
secmcil to render it a dutv. It may ^ 

asked where lies the particular rehition of w hat 
has b^n said to thesi Volumes, ?-Thc question 
will be easily answered by the discerning Reader 
who is old enough to remember the taste Uiat 
picvailed wh?n fomc of these poems were Apt 

published, seventeen years fLiiid 

^served to what degree the Jslami 

since „?'t" e unrL.iUing 

Toftimr prtnclp^e or 

invself I have cause to bo satisfied. ’ 

the admiration, the In^****^*'*'"^'*^;, fJKliiJh 

nv^vp.2ion and even the contempt, ''itu wtucn 

these Poems have been received, 
do the source within my own mind, from which 
thev have proceeded, and the labour 
wSh when labour and pains appcarixi 
mvG been bestowed upon them, must aU, if I 

nut 


laboured in vain ; and aflord assurances, ncre or 
le.ss autlientic, that tlie products of iiiy industry 
will endure. 

If there be one conclusion more forcibly 
presscil upon us than another by the review 
which has been given of the fortunes and fate of 
poetical Works, It is this,—that every autin.r, as 
far as he is gieat and at the same time 
has had the task of creatiao the tJiste by which 
be is to be enjoyed : so has it been, so will it 
continue to he. This remark was long since 
ma<le to me by the philosophical Friend b-r the 
separation of whose i>oems from my own I )ia\c 
previouslv cxprcs..sed my regret. The prede¬ 
cessors of an original (ienius of a liigh onkr 
will have smoothcsl the way for all that he has 
in common witli theni;-aii<l much he will hn\c 
in common ; hut. for what is peculiarly hi-< own, 
he will he called upon to clear and olten to 
shape his own roadhe will he in the comlilion 

of Hannibal among the AIi)S. 

And where lies the real ilifhculty of creating 
that taste hv which a truly original poet is to be 
lelislied? Is it in breaking the bonds of cu>toni, 
in overcoming the prejudices of false reiincnient, 
and displacing the aversions of inox|)cnence 
Or if he labour fur an object which here and 
cl.sowhcre I have proposctl to mvsclf, < nes it 
consist in divesting the reader of the pndo that 
induce.s him to dwell upon those points wherein 
men dilfer from each other, to the exclusion of 
those in whicli all men arc alike, or the same ; 
nnd in making Inin nsliainod of the vnnit> tliat 
renders him insensible of the appropriate ex¬ 
cellence which civil arrangements, less unjust 
than might appear. an<l Nature illnmiable in 
her iKiimtv, have conferred on ineii who n .i\ 
stand below him in the scale of societ.y ? I- 
docs it lie in c.stahll.shmg that dominion owr 
the spirits of readers by wliich thei are to be 
bumbWl and humani.sed, in onler that tliey may 

he purified anti exalted ? , . 

If these ends are to he attained by the mere 
comniunication of knoicleti'je, it 

_Taste, I woulil remiiitl the reader, like 

I\i lOiSATiOK, is a word which has been forced to 
extend its services far beyond the point to which 
philosophy would have conflnetl them. It >s a 
Tiietaphor, taken from a pamve sense of the 
hmimn bo<ly, and transferred to things which 
Jive in their essence no? passive,—to Intellce-tual 
acts anti operatioiift. Taie word. Imagination, 
has been ovcrstrainetl, f»-mn impulses lionour- 
able to inanklntl, to meet the demands of I e 
fiicultv which is perhaps the noblest of our 
nature. In the Inltancc of Taste, the 
has been reversed; and fVom the ‘‘J 

Sof apnthy.-which. a.s ’ f.c 

jiroductive and creative P®''!;*' *' remicrnent 
value themselves upon a H” an- 

of Judging- Poverty of language Is “‘C pnmar\ 

rinse of the use which wc make of the w onp 
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may tn' irustcl ; it h c<»in|ictfnt to this oiHce; 

- for in its inti-rcourse with tiu-sc tlie iiiiii<l is 
anil is atVcctcd painfully or pleasur.ihlv 
as l‘y an insiiiut. Hut tlu* profiaiml and the 
c*x«|nisit<? in rccliiiir, the lofty and viniversal in 
thoii'^ht and iinui^ination; or. in ordinary Ian- 
unai^e. the patlictic and the suhllmc:—are nel- 
tlnr of tlicaii, areuratoly spcakinit, ohjeeds of a 
faciiUy 'vliieh conM ever without a sinking in 
tlie spirit of Nations have been desiitnatcd hy 
the inetaiihor—yVfsf'’. And why? Uceause with¬ 
out the exertion of a eo-o|H.Tatinn junrfi- in the 
nilnil of the Header, tliero can he no a<le«|uate 
syinjiatliy with either of these emotions: without 
tills auxiliary impulse, clevatcil or profound 
[lassion eannot exist 

Passion, it must he ohserved, Is derlvtsl from a 
Word vvhieh slitnllles ; hut the eon- 

neetioii whieh sull'erln« has with effoid, wlili 
exertion, and ni'finn, is lniine<llatc and Inscpar- 
alile. How strikingly Is this property of human 
nature e\hihlte<l hy tlie faet, tliat/in popular 
ianiiuaiie. to he In a passion, is to be angrv I— 
Hnt, 

■■ XiiciT in hasty nurds or h/oi'-s 

hs' lf (liseharges on its Un's." 

'I'o he moved, then, liy a |>asslon. is to he excited, 
often to external, and always to Internal, cllort; 
whether for tin* contlnuanee and strengthening 
of the pa.s^inn. or for its sni»pros.slon. aeconllnglv 
us the voiir.se whieh it lakes may he paltiful oV 
lileasurahle. If the latter, the soul must eon- 
trlhnte to Us support, or it never heeomes 
viviil.—and soon languishes, and dies. And this 
lirings us to the point. If everv great pt*ct with 
whose writings men are familiar, in llio high¬ 
est exereise of his genius, heforo he eau l>o 
thoixiugldy enjoyed, has to call forth and to 
eomnmnieatc ;«»/<•«•»•, tills servlee, in a .still 
greater degree, falli upon an original writer, at 
his lir.'t ap|K-arunee in the world.—Of genius the 
only proof is, tlie net of doing well wlmt Is 
worthy to he done, and what was never ilono 
before: (if genius. In the line arts, the only 
Infalllhlc sign is the widening the siihen* of 
human .senslldllty, for the delight, honour, ami 
henellt of human nature. Oonlus is the Intro- 
diielloii of a new element Into the lntellei.*tunl 
universe: or. if that he md nllowcd, It Is the 
application of powers to ohjeets on whlol» they 
had not lieforo been excivlsisl, or the empl(\v- 
ment of them in such a manner as to proiiueo 
eflVets hitherto unknown. What is all lids hut 
nil ailvanco, or a comiuest, made by the soul of 
tlie poetV Is it to he supposwl that tlie reader 
• an make progress of this kiml. like an Indian 
prim e or general -stretehed on Ids palampdn, 
and hi.riie l*y his slaves? No; he Is Invigorated 
and inspirited hy Ids leader, hi orvler that ho 
may exert himself; for ho cannot prooixsl In 
i|uteseenee, ho eannot Ivo carried like a dea I 
Weight, Thert'fore to create taste Is to call 
forth and heslow jiower, of which knowleilge Is 
the elVeet; and then’ lies the tnie illtllculty. 

As the pathetic parllelnatos of an auitnal 
sensiiilon. it ndglit seem—that. If the springs of 
tills emotion were genuine, all men, posscsse<l 
t>f competent kiunvlcilge of the facts and olrcuiu- 
stanees, would ho InstauUuusuisly ailcctcii. And, 
do(d>tlovs, in the works tif everv true piK't will he 
fouiiil passj^ge.s of that species of excellence, 


, wldcli is prove<l hy effects inimedlnte and uni- 
venmU Uut there are emotions of the pathetic 
I that arc simple and direct, and others—that are 
: cojiiplex and revolutionary; some—to which 
the hairt yieltls with gentleness; others—against 
, which it struggles with pride; these varlctli“s 
] arc infinite as tlie combinations of circumstance 
I and the constitutions of character. Reiiicml*er, 
also, that tlie medium through which, in i>ootry, 
the heart is to l>e affcelcd, is language; a thing 
subject to endless tluctuatlons and arldtrary 
a.ssoelath)ns. The genius of the iK»et luelU these 
down for his purpose; hut they retain their 
, shape and tpiaidy to him who is not capable of 
exerting, within Ids own mind, a corresiK>nding 
I enorg)’. There is also a mcitltatlve, as well as 
a human, pathos; an enthusiastic, i\$ well i\s an 
' oriliiiarv sorrow; a sadness that lias Its scat In 
I the deptlis of reius(»n. to which the mind cannot 
i sink gently of Itself—but to which It iiiust 
' descend l»y treading tlie steps of thought. And 
' for the sublime,—if we consider what arc the 
cares that occupy the passing day. and how 
I remote Is the pnietlco and the cimrso of life 
, from the sources of sublimity, in the soul of 
I Man, can It he womlerotl that tlierc Is little 
' existing preparation for a i>oet charged with a 
, new mission to extend Its kingdom, and to 
1 augment and spread its enjoyments? 

Away, then, with the senseless iteration of the 
wivril, fniftular, appliiNl to new works lu poctrv, 
as If there were no tc^t of cxcclleneo in thU 
tlrst of tlic lino arts hut that all men shoulil nm 
after Its prixlucllons, lus If iirgisl hy an npi>ctite. 
or eoiislmlnisl hy a si>cll!—The (lualitles of 
writing best fitted for eager reception are either 
such ns startle the worhl Into attention by tlielr 
audacity uml cxtmvagnn<>e: or they are Vldefiy 
of a superlleial kind, lying uih>u tlie surfaces of 
ummiers; or arising out of a scU'ctlon and 
arraugciuciit of Incidents hy which the mind Is 
kept upon the stretch of euiHosltv, and the fancy 
amuseil without the tmuhlo of thought But In 
everything which Is to send the soul into herself, 
to lie admonished of her weaknesA, or to ho made 
conscious of her iHUver;—wherever life and 
nature are dcserllHNl ivs operat<Nl u|K>n hy the 
erentlvo or al»slraetlng virtue of the imagination: 
wherever the liisilnetlvo wKlom of autiipiUv 
ami her heroic pa.sslons unitlug. In the heart (if 
the iHiet, with the ineslltuive wisdom of later 
age-s have prmlucwl that aix'oni of subllumUsl 
; humanity, wliieh Is at once a history of the 
remote i»ast and a prophetic enunciation of the 
remotest future, f/ierr. the iHX't must ivooiiello 
himself for a season to few and si*aHerevl 
I heari'rs.—(Jrand thoughts (ami Sliakspt'arc must 
, often have slghcsl over this truth), ils thev are 
most iiatundly and most fitly i\)ucelY»xl lu 
.sollluile, so can they not be brought forth In the 
midst of plaudits, without some vhvlatlon ivf their 
.s{\ncllty. (Jo to a silent cxldl>lll(*n of the pro* 
j tinollons t)f tlie sister Art, and bo convlnotxl that 
the quaUlles whieh dazilo at first sight, and 
I kiiulle iho admiration of the uniUltudo, are 
1 es.sentially illfferent fh'iu tluvsc by which perma¬ 
nent Intluonco is seounxl. Ix't'ns not shrink 
I from fivUowlng up tlusso principles as far as 
; they will carry us, and conclude with oltservlug 
; —that tlion,' never has l>oon a perivxl, amt 
perhatvs never will Ik'. in which vicious jHX'ln', of 
‘ some kind or other, has not excltexl more zealous 
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admiration, and been far more generally read, 
than good ; but this advantJXgc attends the goot.1, 
that the individval, as well as the species, 
survives from age to age; whcrc:is, of the 
dennived, though the species be immortal, the 
individual quickly perushe.-i; the object of pre¬ 
sent admiration vanishes, being supplanted by 
some other as easily protiuced; which, though 
no better, brings with it at least the irritation of 
novelty,—with adaptation, more or less skilful, to 
the changing humours of the ujajority of those 
who arc most at leisure to regard poetical works 
when they first solicit their attention. 

Is it the result of the whole, that, in the 
opinion of the Writer, tiic jutlgiucnt of the 
People is not to be respecte<l ? The thought 
is most injurious; and, could the charge lie 
brought against him, he would repel it with 
indignation. The People have alrcaidy been 
justified, and their eulogium pronouncc<l by 
implication, when it was sahi, above—that, of 
good poetry, the individital, as well as the 
species, survireK And how does it suniye but 
through the People? What preserves it but 
their intellect and their wisdom ? 

“-Past and future, are the witi^s 

On whose support, hamnmiously conjo)nM, 

Moves the great Spirit of humiin knowledge-- 

The voice that issues from this Spirit, is that Vox 
Popull which the Deity inspires. Foolish must 
he be who can mistake for tnts a local acclama¬ 


tion, or a traijsiiory outcry—transitory tiiougli 
it be for years, local though from a Nation. Still 
more lamentable is his error who can believe 
that there is anything of divine infallibility in 
tlie clamour of that small though loud purtion 
of the community, ever governed by factitious 
influence, which, under the name of the Pi OLic, 
psisscs itself, u|X)n the unthinking, for the 
People. Towards the Public, the Writer liones 
that he feels as much deference as it is entiiled 
to: but to the People, philosophically cbarac- 
tcrise<l, and to the embodied spirit of tlicir 
knowledge, so far as it exists and moves, at the 
present, faithfully supported by its two wings, 
the past and the future, his <lcvout respect, his 
reverence, is due. He offers it willingly and 
re;i<lilv; and, this done, takes Iciive of his 
Readers, by assuring them—that, If he were not 
persuadetl that the contents of these \'olunies, 
and the Work to which they are subsidiary, 
evince something of the “ Vision and the Faculty 
divine;” and that, both in words and things, 
they will operate in their degree, to extend the 
domain of sensibility for the delight, the honour, 
and the benefit of human nature, notwjtli- 
standing the many happy hours which he has 
cinployecl in their comi)osition, and the manifold 
comforts and enjoymenU they have procureil to 
him, he would not, if a wish could do it. save 
them from immediate destructionfi om l)e- 
coming at this moment, to the world, as a thing 
that had never been. 

1615. 
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PREFIXED TO THE EDITION OF 1815. 

TO SIR GEORGE HOWLAND BEAUMONT, Bart. 


MT PEAR thanks for the permission 

triven me to dedicate these Volumes to you. In 
addSlon to a lively pleasure derived from general 

for by in^ribU Ihese pSs with your Name, 
I tein to myself in some degree to repay, bv an 
aDWonrlate ^honour, the great obligation winch 
I^owo^to one part of the Collcctlon-as having 


have been inspired or colourc<l by the beautiful 
Country from which 1 now address you, could lie 
presente<l with more propriety than to yourself— 
to whom it has suggesto<i so many admirable 
Pictures. Early in life, the sublimity and beauty 
of this region exclte<l your admiration; ami l 
know that vou are bound to It in mind by a 

still strengthening attachment. 

Wishing and honing that this >\ork. with the 
embellishments it has received ft^m your 
may survive as a lasting memorial of a friend¬ 
ship, which I reckon among the blessings of my 

life ^ 

’ I have the honour to be. 

My dear Sir George. 

Yours most affectionately and faithfullj. 

WaLiAM Wordsworth. 

Hrv.KV MorxT. Westmokeiasd, 

February 1 » ___ 


I The Ftatc of the plates has. for some time, not 
allowed them to be repeated. 
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Tiif powers refpjl'ilc for t)ie prodiution of 
pnutrv are; first. tlio.<e of Observation junl Dc- 
.sen[itnin.—the ability to ob.servc with ae- 
ear,lev tliitius as they arc In thcmsoheH. and witli 
fbli litV to tleserlbe' Iheni. nnnnxiltlol by any 
passion or feeHmi cvistlnR in the nilml of the i 
deserilier; wliether the Ihiiiirs iiopletcd be aetu- i 
ally i«resent to the senses or have a phu-c only 
In the memory. This i»owcr, thouKh indispens¬ 
able to a I’oct. is one whleh ho cmpb»ys only in 
.s\ibmlsslon to ne<-essity, and never for a eon- 
timiaine of time; as its exorolsc supposes all 
tlie hii^hiT ipialities f>f the mind to bo pas-sive, 
ainl ill a state of subjeethm to external objects, 
nineli in the same way as a tmnslator or en¬ 
graver oiiKht to bo to hi.s original, llmlly, Sensi¬ 
bility, whleh, the more excinisite it Is, the wiilcr 
will ’l-e the rain'o of a poet'.s i>ereeptlons; and 
the more will he be inelttxl b» observe object!^ 
both as they exist In themselves and lus re actesi 
i>lion bv bis own mind. (I’be ciisliiudlon between 
poetic and hum:m sensibility has been marked 
in tlie eliaraetcr of the I’oet <lelinoated in the 
orluinal prefa<-e.) Ilnlly. Iletleetlon, which makes 
the i’oet ac<|ualnte<l with the value »)f actions, 
lmai.'es, tliou«hts, and feelings; and a.sslsts the 
sensii'illty In pereelvinit their connection with 
each other. Ithlv, Imaijlnatlou and Kanev. - 
to mollify, to create, and to a,ssoclatc. r)thly. 
Invention, by which characters are eomposetl 
<»nt of materials supplied by observation ; whether 
of the Poet's own liearl and mind, or of external 
life and nature: and such incidents and situa¬ 
tions |>n'dnce«l lus are nn»st imi»res.slvc to the 
imak'iiiation, and mo.st llttcl to <lo justice to the 
charactcr.s, sentiments, and piussions, which the 
Poet undertakes to illustnUe. And, la.stlv, Judg¬ 
ment, to decide how and where, and In what 
decree, eacii i)f lhe.se faculties ouKht to be cx- 
erte<l; so ttiat the loss shall not bo saerinecd to 
the Kroater; nor the greater, sllithtlm: the less, 
arr(»i.'ate, to Its <nvn Injury, more than Its due. 
Ity judi'inent, also, is determined what are the 
laws and appropriate graces of every species of 
composition.* 

The materials of Poetry, by these i>owers col¬ 
lected ami pixxluced, arc ciust, by means of various 
moulds, into divers forms. The moulds may 1 h' 
enumerate*!, ami the forms .spudlle*!. In the bd- 
li>wing onler. Ist, The Narrative,- inelmlliig the 
MpojRcla, the lllstorle Poem, the Talc, the Ho- 
manoe. the Mock-hcrole, ami, If the spirit of 
llomcr wilt tolerate such uelglibourluuKl. that 
ticar pr*>*luctl*iu of «mr *lays. the luetrleal Novel. 
Of this (’las.s, the distinguishing mark Is, that the 
Narrator, liowever llbenilly Ids speaking ngenUs 
be IntrtMlnce*!, Is himself the source from which 
everything primarily flows. Kple Poets lb onler 


1 S' usiliility l<> Icirniony of nutnU'rs, and the 
jiowi-r "f pPHliiriiik; it, arc invariably attcmlants ui>«>n 
th<- fi<iilti«‘H alK»vc spocifu-il, notliiiig lais boon scdtl 
uiMiii those ri'ijuisltes. 


that their mo*lc of comp*vsitlon may accord with 
the elevatimi of their sttbject represent them- 
.selvc-s as nin(nii»7 fnnn the insplnxtlon of the 
•Mtise, “Anna vlmim|ne cnao;'' but this Is a 
flctbm, in nuxlcrn titnes, of slight value; the 
“ Iliad ” or the " Parvtliso Lost" wouhl gain little 
in our estimation by l)eing chanted. The other 
p(K*ts who l)clong U» this ela.ss are coiimiouly 
et)ntent to tell their tde;—so that of the whole 
I it may l>c anirimMl that they neither require nor 
! reject the accompauiinent of music. 

•Ju'lly, The Dramatic,—consisting of Tmgctlv, 
lllstorle Dnniia, (’omeiiy, ami Masiiue, in widen 
the Poet dues not appear at all in his own 
person, and where tlic whole action Is earrlcvl 
4»n by s])cech ami diulogno of the agents; music 
being mlmltted only lnc{*lentally ami n\rely. The 
Oj'ora may be jdaectl here, tnasmueh as It pm- 
ceo«ls by ‘dialogue; thougli depending, to the 
*lcgree that it does, vqxvn music, it has a strong 
claim to l>c mnkcil with the lyrical. The chantc- 
terlstlc and hu|wis.sionod Epistle, of which Ovid 
and PojMj have given oxample.s consldercvl as 
I a species of momMlnumv, may, without Impro- 
prlelv, be placixl In this class. 

Xnflv, The Lyrical,—containing the Hymn, the 
' 0«le. Oio Elegy, the Song, njid the Ballad ; In all 
i which, for the i>ro<l\ictlon of their/n/f cfloet, an 
accompaniment of music is IndisiK-nsidda 

4lldy, The Mylllum.- ilcscrlptlTC cldctly either 
of the priK'Csses ami niu>caranccs of external 
nature, as tlic “Seavsons*' of Thoin.son; or of 
ehanicters, manners, ami sentiments, as are 
Shcnst*>Mes“Sc'b<M>lndstrcs.s'’‘'The (’otter's Satur- 
tiay Night" of Burns, ‘’The Twa D*'gs" of the 
.'iiuno Author; or of thc.se In conjimctlon with 
the ai»peanuK-es of Naturt', asnuvst of the pieces 
ofTluHKTltti.s, the "Allegro” and " l*enscn»so”of 
Milton, Ileatllc's “Minstrel,’’ Golilsiidth’s “De- 
sertt-vl Village," The Epitaph, the InscrtpUon, 
the Sonnet, im>st of the ci»lstlos of pools writing 
In their own persems. >uid all loco-descriptive 
poetry, lM?long to lids class. 

fithly. Didactic,—the prineliwl object of which 
Is illrtvt Instniction ; as the Poem of Lucretius, 
the “Georgies"of Virgil, ‘’The Fleece” of Dyer, 
Mason’s “ l-higUsh Ganlen,” Arc. 

Ami, hxstly, philosophical Sivtlrc, like that of 
Horace and Juvenal; |>crsonal and oecasUuuU 
Sjitlro nvrely eomprehcmllng surtUient of the 
general In the individual to l>c dlgidtleil with the 
name of poetry. 

Out of the three last lavs Iven constnictcsl a 
com|HxsUe onler, of which Youiut’s “Night 
Thoiights." and Covvpcr's "Tivsk," are excellent 
cxatnplcs. 

It is iletluclblc from the alvove, that poems, 
npiMvrenlly ndsi'ollanootjs, may with propriety be 
arnmgcvl ♦.ithcr vvltb rcfeivnce to the jKvwers of 
ndml predowinaut in the protlucllon of them; 
or to the mould In which they are a»st; or, 
lastly, to the subjects to widob they relate. From 
each of those conshlonillons, the following Poems 
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have been divided into classes; wliicb, tliat the 
work may more ol)viously corrcsi>ond witli tlie 
course of human life, and for the sake of exhibit¬ 
ing in it the three requisites of a legitimate 
whole, a l^eginning, a nihldle, and an end, liave 
been also arranged, as far as it wtus possible, 
according to an order of time, commencing with 
Childhood, and terminating with Old Age. Death, 
and Immortality. My guiding wish was. that 
the small pieces of which these volumes consist, 
thus discriminate<i, might be regardeti under 
a two-fold view ; as composing an entire work 
within themselves, and a.s adjuncts to the philo¬ 
sophical Poem, ‘^The Kecluse. ’ This arrange¬ 
ment hsts long presented itself habitually to my 
own miml. Nevertheless, I .should have i>rc- 
feired to scatter the contents of these volumes 
at random, if 1 had been persuaded that, by the 
plan adopted, anything material would i)e taken 
from the natural'ertcct of the pieces, individually, 
on tile mind of the unreflecting Header. I trust 
there is a suflicient variety in each class to pre¬ 
vent this; while, for him who reads with reflec¬ 
tion, the aiTangcincnt will serve as a commentary 
iinostentatiously directing his attention to ruy 
jjurposes, both particular and gcnenil. Hut, as 
I wish to guara against the possibility of mis¬ 
leading by this classifleation, it is proper first to 
remind the Reader, that ccidain i_)oems arc 
place<l according to the powers of mind, in the 
Author’s conception, pre<lominant in the pro¬ 
duction of them; predominant, which implies 
the exertion of other faculties in le.s3 degree. 
■Where there is more imagination than fancy in 
a poem, it is placed under the head of imagina¬ 
tion, and vice versd. Both the above chvsses 
might without improprietv have liccn cnlargcii 
fj-om that consisting of’‘Poems founded on the 
AlTectlons; ” as might this latter from those, ami 
from the class “ proceeding from Sentiment and 
Reflection.” The most striking characteristics 
of each piece, mutual illustration, variety, ami 
proportion, have governed me throughout. 

N^one of the other Classes, except those of 
Fancy and Imagination, require any particular 
notice. But a remark of general application may 
be made. All Poets, except the dramatic, have 
been in the practice of feigning that their works 
were composed to the music of the harp or Btc ; 
with what degree of affectation this has been done 
in iiiodeni times, I leave to the judicious to 
determine. For my own part, I have not been 
disposed to violate jiroliabillty so far, or to make 
sucli a large demand upon the Readers charUy. 
Some of these pieces are essentially lyrical 1 ^d, 
therefore, cannot have their due force 
a supposed musical accompaniment, in 

iiiuch^the greatest part, as a S'distitute for the 
classic lyre or romantic harp, I 
more than an animatc<i or impassioned 
tion, adapted to the subject. Poems. 
liumble in their kind, if they be good in that 
kind, cannot read themselves; law of long 
syllahle and short must not he so inflexible, the 
letter of metre must not l>e so impa-sstve to the 
fioirit of versification,—as to deprive the Reader 
of all voluntary power to modulate, in subordina¬ 
tion to the sense, the music of the poem ;-in the 
same manner as his mind Ls left at libertj. an>i 
ev4 i s thoughts and 

Rut tliouzli the acconipamnieiit of 
L TScaf i^stJIiment be frequently dUpeused 


with, the true Poet does not therefore abunilon 
his privilege distinct from that of the mere 
Prosemaii; 

“He murmurs near the running brooks 

A music sweeter tlriu their own." 

Let us come now to the considci-ation of the 
words Fanev and Imagination, as employed in 
the classification of the following Poeui.s. ‘ .V 
man,” s<\vs an intelligent author, “has imagina¬ 
tion in proportion as he can distinctly cojiy in 
hlca the impressions of sense; it is t)ie faculty 
which imnoes within the mind the pheiKunena 
of scn&ition. A man hits fancy in proportion a> 
he can call up. connect, or ii.s.sociate, at pleasure, 
tho.se internal images (>t)af7d^eiv i.s to cause tt> 
appear) so as to complete ideal representation' 
of absent objecLs. Imagination is tlic jiowcr of 
depicting, and fancy of evoking ami combining. 
The imagination i.s fornuHl by jiatient observa¬ 
tion • the fancy bv a voluntary activity in shifting: 
the .sccncrv of the mind. The more accurate 
the imagination, the more safely may a painter, 
ora poet,undertake a delineation.orade.scnption, 
witlioiit the presence of the objects to l>o charac- 
tcri.scil. The more versiitile the fancy, the m(>rc 
original and striking will bo the dcconitions pro- 
fluced.”—y>Vifje7i Si/non>/ni8 di^cruHinated. by 

ir. Taylor. , ^ , . 

Is not this as if a man should undertake to 
supply an account of a building, ainl Ihj so intent 
upon wliJit be IkpI <ii.scovcrc(i ol the founclatioii, 
a.s to conclude his tv.sk without once looking up 
at the supci-stnicture ? Here, as in othei in- 
stance.s throughout tlie volume, the judn ioii' 
Author’.s mind is enthralleil by Ktymolo;^'; la; 
takes up the original wonl as hi.s guide anu 
escort, ami too often docs not perceive how .sooti 
he becomes its iirisoiier. without liberty to tread 
in any iiath but that t> wbich it confinc.s liim. 
It is not cji-sv to find out liow iinagimition, thii' 
explained, differs from distinct remembrance of 
image.s; or fancy from quick and vi\i<l recollec¬ 
tion of them : each is nothing more than a ino<le 
of meinorv. If the two words l)car the above 
meaning, and no other what term is left to 
designate that faculty of which the Poet is all 
compact;” he whose eye glances froin earth to 
heaven, whose spiritual attributes body forth 
what his jien is prompt in tunuiig to shape : or 
what is left to characterise Fancy, n.s Insinuauti., 
herself into the heart of objects "tth crcjvtne 
activity?—Imagination, in the sense of the word 
aa giving title to a cla.ss of the following 1 
has no reference to Images that arc ’f 

faithful copy, existing in the 5 

external objects; but is a won! of higher nn 
port denoting openvtions of the mind ui>on tjmv- 
obiccts and processes of creation or of compo.M- 
tio^govcrniil bv cerUiin fixed laws. I procee-l 
to illustrate my meaning by 

hanqn from the wires of his cage 1’-' 'C 

bv his claws; or a monkey from the luni-li * 
a* tree bv his iiaws or his Uvil. Each creating 
does so- literally and J'ctuaUy In the I m 
Eclogue of Virgil, the shepherd, thinking of the 
time when he Is to take leave of his farm. thu> 
addresses his goats :— 

“ Non eco vos posthac riridi projectus in antro 

piimosa jy^nden procul dc nijn; videiH'. 

--“ half way down . 

//arii 7 *one who gathers samphire. 
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(lelinojitint,' an onlltiary linage \ipoii the dills of 
Dover. In these two Instaneos is a slljfht exer¬ 
tion of the faculty which I <lcnoniin:\tc imagina¬ 
tion. in the use of one word: neither the g<iats 
imr tlic sanijihlre-guthcrcr «lo litonilly hang, as 
does the paiTot <ir the monkey; hut, presenting 
to the senses something (tf such an appeanincc, 
the mind In its activitv, for its own gnitlftcatlon. 
contcit»plates them as'liaiiglng. 

“ As when far nfT.at sea a flvi t «lcsrrie<l 
IfnmtA in tiu* (*lou<N, hy wintU 

( ciiiUn? fnun or tiu* ipU*« 

of or Tiiloro, whrnco morclKint?* bring 

Thi*ir poiry ilniffi*; tlioy on the tnuling 
TlirMiitfli tiu* wi<lo Rltii<»pian t^'tho Cain' 

My, stemming nightly t-uvard the TmIc : so sccaicd 
Far <*fr tiu* Hying Fiond.** 

Here is the full strength of the Imagination 
Involvetl in tlie word haiio.*, anti exerted upon 
tite whole Image: First, tlio fleet, an aggregate 
of many ships. Is rcprcsentccl ns one mighty 
person, whose track, we know and feel, Is upoii 
the waters ; hut, taking advatitagc of lUs api»ear- 
ance to tlie sensc-s the Foot dares to rc|)rcscnt It 
as in the clotulft, hotli for the gmllflcn- 

tlon of the mind In contemplating the Image 
ILself, nml In reference to the motion and nm 
peanincc of the sublime objects to whlcli It Is 
compared. 

From Impressions of sight we will pass to those 
of sound ; which, a.s they must ncees.sarlly 1)C of 
a less »lellnltc character, shall l>e selected from 
those volumes: 

" Over his own sweet voice the Stock-dove brwxb;'' 

of the same bird, 

*' Ills Voice wa.s fcariVd among tropp. 

Yet to he coiiH' at hy the breeie 

" O. Cuckoo 1 shall I call tlioo 
Or hut a wandering roictj” 

Tlie stock-dove Is said to coo. n sound well imi¬ 
tating the note of the bird: hut l>y the Interven¬ 
tion of the mctiphor t/ro^ih, the afTcctlons arc 
callc«l in hy the imagination to assist In marking 
the manner In which the hinl reiterates nnd 
irolongs her soft note, as If herself delighting to 
jsten to It, and |K\rticlpatlng of a still anil quiet 
.satisfaction, like that which may he sxipposeii 
Inseparable from the contlnnons jiroccss of incu¬ 
bation. “Ills voice was hnrlcil among trees,” 
H metaphor expressing the love of aeclugion hy 
which thi.s IMnl Is marked; and characterising 
Its note as not partaking of the shrill and the 
jilerclng, an<l therefore more easily dcadencvl hy 
the Intervening shade; yet a note so peculiar 
and wltlial so pleasing, that the breeze, gifted 
with that love of the simnd which the Poet feels, 
penetrates the shmlcs In which It Is entombed, 
and conveys It to the ear of tlie Ustencr, 

*' Shall t evil thcp r>inl, 

Or l.ut a wiuiilerlng Voice?” 

This concl.se Interrogation characterises the 
seeming ubiquity of the voice of the cuckoo, and 
dl>povscsses the creature almost of a corporeal 
existence; tlie Imagination being tcmptcil to 
t iIh exertion of her imwcr hv a consciousness In 
the memory that the cuckoo Is almost per- 
jHdnally hcanl throughout tlie season of spring, 
but seldom liecomcs an object of sight. 


Tims far of Images Inilepcndcnt of each other, 
and immcillaUdy en<lowc<l hy the mind with pro- 
})orties that do not inhere in them, upon an 
Incitement from properties and qualities the 
existence of which Is inherent and obvious. 
These jirocc'wcs of Imagination are carried on 
cither l>y conferring additional prt)pcrtles upon 
an object, or abstracting from It some of those 
which it actually possesses, and thus enabling It 
to re-act upon the ndiul which hath pcrfoniiod 
the prwess, like a new existence. 

I jiass from the Imagination acting upon an 
iiidhldual Image to a consideration of the same 
faculty cmployeil u|Kin Images In a coi\junctloa 
by which they inoillfy each other. The Rcailcr 
has already Inul a line Instance before him In 
the passage quoted from Virgil, where the ap- 
])arentlv iktUous situation of the goat, hanging 
iHK>n tko shaggy precipice. Is eontra.st«l ^Ih 
that of the sliephcnl contenqdaling it from tho 
.'tvluslon of the cavern In which he lies strctchccl 
at case nnd in security. Take these images sepa¬ 
rately, and how unafl'ectlng the picture cx>mi>arcil 
with that pnxinccxl by their l)clng thus conucctcd 
with, and oppviscd to, each other 1 

“ .\s n huge stone is sometimes seen to llo 
Couchi-il on tho tiahl ton uf nn eminence, 

Womler to nil who do the same espy 

lly what means it could thither cx>me, and whence. 

So that it seems a thing endmHi with sense. 

Like a se.a-l>c«.st cmwlofl forth, which on a shelf 
Of i\>ck or saml reintseth, Uierv to suu himself. 

Such se.-mrd this Xan; not all alive or dead 
Nor uU :l^lcc]>, in his extreme old n^re. 

Motionless ns n cloud the old Mnn stood, 

Th.at henreth not the loud winds when they call, 

.\ud moveth altogether if it move at all.” 

In the.se images, the conferring, the abstracting, 
and the modifying powers of tho Imagination, 
linineillatcly and mevllatcly acting, are all brought 
Into conjunction. Tho stone is endowed with 
something of tho |x)wer of life to approximato It 
to tho sea-hcast; ami tho sca-licast stripp^ of 
sonic of Its vluU qualities to asslnillnto It to tlio 
Slone; which Intennedlatc Imago Is thus trcatcvl 
for tho nuriKiso of bringing tho original Image, 
that of the stone, to a navrtT rcscniblnnco to tho 
figure nnd condition of tho ngc<l Man: who is 
dlvesteil of so much of the indications of llfo and 
motion ns to bring him to the point where tlio 
two objects unite and coalesce In Just comparison. 
After what has been saUl, tho imago of tho cloud 
need not bo commcnte<l upon. 

Thus far of an endowing or modifying power: 
but tho Imagination also shapes and creates; 
ami how ? By innumerable processes; and in 
none ilpes It more delight than in that of con¬ 
solidating nuniliers into unitv, and dissolving 
and sejiarnting unity Into numWr.—alternations 
procociUiig from, and goveni*.\i by, a sublime 
consciousness of the soul In her owii mighty oml 
almost divine powers. Recur to tho passage 
alremly cltcvl from Milton. When the comnaot 
Fleet, ns one Person, has In'cn Introducevl “saulng 
from Bengala,” “They,” t.r, tho “merchnnuO* 
repn'sontlng tlio fleet resolvcil Into a multitudo 
of shltvs, “ply” their voyage townnis tho ex¬ 
tremities of the ejirth: (referring to Uio 

worvl “As” in tho commencement) “seemed tho 
flying Fiend; ” tlie Imago of his Pereou acting to 
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recombine the multitude of ships into one body,— 
the point from which the comparison set out. “So 
seemed,” and to whom seemed? To the lieavenly 
Muse who dictates the poem, to the eye of tlie 
Poet’s mind, and to tliat of the Reader, present 
at one moment in the wide Etldoi/ian, and tlie 
next in tlie solitmles, then first broken in ui)on, 
of the infernal regions! 

“ Mo<lo me Thebis, motlo poait Atheiiis.” 

Hear again this mighty Poet.—speaking of the 
Messiali going forth to cxi>el from heaven the 
rebellious angels, 

“Attended b 3 ' ten thousand thousand Saints 

He onward came : far oft’ his coming shone,”— 

the retinue of Saints, and tlm Person of the Mes¬ 
siah himself, lost almost and merged in the 
splendotir of that indefinite abstraction “His 
coining! ” 

As I do not mean here to treat this subject 
further than to tlirow some light upon the 
present Volumes, and especially upon one divi¬ 
sion of them. I sliall spare myself and the Reader 
the trouble of considering the Imagination as it 
deals with thoughts and sentiments, as it regu¬ 
lates the composition of cliaractci*s, and deter¬ 
mines tlie coui'se of actions: I will not consider 
it (more than I have already done by implication i 
as that power which, in the langmigo of one of 
my most estceme<l Friends, “draws all things to 
one; which makes things animate or inanimate, 
beings with tbeir attributes, subjects with tlicir 
accessories, take one colour and serve to one 
cllecti.” The grand store-houses of enthusiastic 
and meditative Imagination, of poetical, as 
contra distinguished from human and dramatic 
Imagination, are the prophetic and lyrical parts 
of tlie Holv Scripture.s. and the works of alllton ; 
to which ’I cannot forbear to add those ol 
Spenser. I select these writers in preference to 
those of ancient Greece and Rome, bwause the 
autbropomorpliitlsm of tlie Pagan religion sub¬ 
jected tlie minds of tlie greate.st poets in tuose 
countries too much to tlie bondage of definite 
form ; from which the Hebrews were presened 
by their abhorrence of idolatry. This abhorrence 
was almost as strong in our great epic IMct, both 
ft-mi circumstuncef of his life, and ft-oiu the 
constitution of his mind. However Imbuea me 
sSce might be with classical literature, be was 
rfiSJew in soul; and ail things tended n him 
towards the sublime. Spen.scr, of a sentlcr na- 
turn maintained Ins freedom b> aid of uls allc 
cori^l spirit at one time inciting liiiu to create 

is a glorious example. Of the human anu 
dnunatic Imagination the works of i>hakspeare 
are an inexhaustible source. 

“ T tnx not you. ye Elements, with unkm.lne^. 

I Lwc*r rave you^iugJoms. call'd you l>augbtc«! 

And if bearing in mind tlie many Poets distin¬ 
guished by this prime quaUty, whose namea I 

1 Charles Lamb upon the genius of Hogarth. 


omit to mention : yet justified by recollection of 
tlie insults which the ignorant, the incapable, anti 
tile presumptuous, have heaped upon these anti 
mv other writings, I may be permitted to antici¬ 
pate the judgment of iiostcrity upon myself, I 
shall declare (censurable, I grant, if tlie notoriety 
of the fact above stated does not justify me) that 
I have given in tliese imravourablc time.s, evi¬ 
dence of exeitions of tins faculty upon its 
wortlilest objects, the extcnial univei-se, the 
moral and religious sentiments of Man. liis 
natural aftections, and ids acquired i)assions: 
wliich have tlie same ennobling teiniency as tlie 
productious of men, in tliis kind, worthy to be 
holden in undving remembrance. 

To the mode in wliich Fancy has already been 
characterised as tlie power of evoking and com¬ 
bining, or, as mv friend Mr. Coleridge lias styled 
it. “the aggi-egative and associative power,” my 
objection is only that tlie definition is too general. 
To aggregate and to associate, to evoke an<l to 
combine, lielong as well to the Imagination as to 
the Fancy; but either tlie materials evoked and 
combined are different; or they are brouglit to¬ 
gether under a ilifiereut law, and for a dlllorent 
iiuniose. Fancy does not re<iulre tliat the ma¬ 
terials whicii she makes use of should be sus¬ 
ceptible of change in their coustitution, from 
her touch; and, wlioro tliey admit of mixlillcation, 
it is enough for lier jiurpose if it be slight, limited, 
and evaucscent. Directly tlie reverse of the.'^e, 
are the desires and demands of the Imaglmition. 
.^lic recoils fyom evcrytliing hut the pla.stk', llie 
pliant, and tlie indellnite. She leaves it to t ancy 
to describe Queen Mab as coming, 

“ In no bigst-r tlmn an ngate-stoue 

On the ti/re-fiuger of an alderaian. 

Having to speak of stature, slic does not toll you 
tliat her gigantic Angel was as tall as Poinpev s 
Pillar; much le.ss that he was twelve cubits, or 
twelve hundred cubits Iiigh ; or tliat ids dhueii- 
slons eiiualled those of TeiicrUle or Atlas;— 
because these, an<i if tliey were a million times 
as high it would l»e the same, are hounded: The 
expression is, “His stature I'cached the skj . 
the ilUmitahlc firmament!—M hen the Imagina¬ 
tion fVames a comparison, if it does not strike on 
' tlie first presentation, a sense of the truth ot the 
^ likcuosSt iVuiu tlic inonicnt thut It is i>crcci\cHl, 

' CTOWS—and continues to grow—upon tlie mind; 
the resciiihlnuce dei>cnding less upon outline of 
form and feature, than ui>on cxpre^^^ion and 
effect’ less upon cAsual find outstiiiuunf?, than 
upou’inherent and internal, IV;';d>ertl^: mor^ 
over the iiuages invarlsihly inodlO’ eat:h other. 
The’law under which the processes of ^ 
carried on is as capricious as the 
thlncs. and the effects arc siiri)rislng. phnfiil, 
ludicrous amusing, tender, or pathetic, as the 
objects happen to he api>ositely produced or 
fortunateR’ combine<l. Fancy depends ui>on tlie 
rapidity and profusion with which 
iier thoughts and i»»as<» 5 ^ruating that their 
nniiibcr and the felicity with which tbcj arc 
linked together, will make amends for the want 
of indivld^ual value: or she prides 
the curious subtlltv and the sucees.sful clalH)ra- 
tiou with which slie can detect their lurking 
afflnlU<5s. If she c'an win you over to her puri>ose. 

; aud impart to vou lier fc^elings. she care* not ho 
i unstable or transitory may be her intiuence. 
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kn<*winK tliat it will not be out of iicr power to 
resiiiiie it upon :in apt occasion. But ttic Iiuaxi- 
Jiation is eonsclous of an in<lcstr«etii)le «lu- 
minion ;~the Soul may fall away from it. not 
beinK al)lc to sustain its KniTulcur ; hut. if once 
felt !in>l acknowle^lycd, by no act t*f any other 
faculty of the miii'l cun it i»e relaxed, impaired, 
or diminishi’d. -Fancy is given to iiuicken and 
l<* beguile the tem|Kinil part of our nature, 
l!naginati(ui to incite ami to support the 
etertml.—Yet is it not the less true that Fancy, 
as she is an active, is also, under her own laws 
and In her own spirit, a creative fa.ulty. In 
what manner Fancy ambitiously aims at a 
rivulship witli Imagination, and Imagination 
^toop■^ to work with the materials of Fancy, 
might be illustrated from the eom|H)sitlons of all 
cloipient writers, whether in pn)se or verse; and 
t liie'ly from timse of <mr own t’ountry. Scarcely 
a |)age tif the impassioned hurts of Bishop j 
'laylors Works uin Ik; opened that shall not 
allbrd exajiiplcs. —Iteferring the Header to those 
inestimable volumes, 1 will content myself with 
placing a conceit (ascribed tc* LonI Chesierllold) 
in ct)ntnist with a pjussu^e from the “ ranullse 
Lost ”: 

■■ Till' dews (>i the evvrdni? carefully slum, 

Tlu y are the tears of the 8ky for the loss of tiu- sun.” 

After the transgression of Aihmi, Milton, with 
other appearances of symp itlilslng Nature, thus 
marks the immediate eonsequence, 

*■ ■Shy lowered, and, iiiutterim; tiiimder, some sad drops 
\Ve|>t lit I’oiiipletioii of tlie mortal sin.” 

'I'lic assoclutltig link Is the same In each instance: 
I>cw and rain, not distinguishable from the 
li'luid substatjee of tears, are cmploycil as halica- 
fioiis of soiTow. A tlash of stirprlse Is the clUrt 
in tim fortner case; a Hash of surprise, and 
nothing more; for the nature of thitigs does not 
sustain the comldnatiun. In the latter, the 
efVccts from tlic act. of which there Is this 
immediate consc<|U<'ncc and visihle slgti, arc so 
moiiicntons, that the mind acknowledges the 
justice and roasonaldeness of the sympathy In 
nature so maidfcstcd ; and the sky weeiw (rroi>s 
of water :us If with human cye-S as “Karth had 
I'cfore trembled from her entntll.s, and Nature 
given a second groan." 

Finally, I will refer to Cotton’s “0<le niK>n Win¬ 
ter,” an adndnible eomposltion, tlmugh stain¬ 
ed with Some p •cnll.irltlcs of the age in which he 
lived, for a general llluslnition of the eharacter- 
i'^tlcs of Fancy, The middle part of this o<le 
conUiins a most lively (le<criplion of the entrance 
of Winter, with his rcllmic, as "A palsUsl king," 
aii'l yet a military monarch.- advancing for 
eunquest with his anuv; the sevenvl Inidles of 


on the piirt of the poet extreme activity of 
intellect, and a corrcs|H>n(lent burry of delightful 
feeling. Winter retires fFom the foe Into his 
fortress, w licre 

-"a roapazine 

i If iKivereiftn juU »• is cidlared in; 

Li<iu<'r that will the siege maintain 
tfhyuld I*bij;bus ne'er return again.” 

Though myself a water-drinker, I cannot resist 
the pleasure of transcrihiug what follows, ns nn 
instance still more hapiiy of Fancy employed In 
the trciitinenl of fcTling tiinn, in its preceding 
pjissjtges, the Poem supplies of her management 
of form.s. 

” Ti? that, that gives the ix>et rage. 

And th.iws the gelid MikhI of age : 

Matures the vming. restores the old. 

Aud makes the (atutiug coward bold. 

“ It lays the careful he.ad to rest, 

( alius ]>alpi(ntioiis in tiie )>n'ast, 

Itcjiders our lives’ misfortune sweet; 


*■ Then b-t the chill S^inwco blow, 

Aud giril us round with hills of snow, 

Or else whistle (<> the shore, 

Aud make the hollow uiouutorns roar, 

Whilst we together jovial sit 
Careless, and ero\vne<l with mirth and wit, 

Wliere. thouvh bleak winds contine us hoiuo 
Uur faiieic.s round the world shall risuu. 

“M'e’ll think of all the Friends we know. 

And drink t<> all worth drinking to; 

When having drunk all thine and mine. 

We Hither shall w;uit healtiis than w iue. 

“ hut where Friend* fail us, well supply 
Our friendships with our charity; 

Men that remote in sorniws live, 

Shall by our lusty brimmers thrive. 

"M’ell drink the wanting into wealth. 

Ami those Ouit languish into health, 

The nfllictcHl Into Joy; th’ opprrst 
Into security and rest, 

“The worthy in disgrace shall find 
Favour return again limre kind. 

And in rcstnint whostiflivl lie, 

Shail t.istc the iidr of lilwrty. 

“The brave shall triuiu]»h in success 
Tile lover shall have mistre.sses, 

P<H»r unreganled Virtue, praise. 

And Ihti negleeteal Foet, uaj s. 

“Thus shall our healths do others good, 

Whilst we ourselves do all wc would ; 

For. fnail from envy and from care, 

M’hat would wo l>o but what wo aro?” 

When I Jintc down to write litis IVc'facc, It whs 


mv Intention to have maile It more mampre- 
wlil<-b. uml their arms an-l cquIpmcnLs, an’ hcnslvc; hut, thinking that I ought mthcr to 
ilcsi rlbcd with a rapMIty of detail, and u pro- , aimhiglsc for ilctulnlng the reader .so long, I will 
fu.dun of /iim iful cotjiitarisons, which indicate 1 here conclude. 


(prefaced, etc. 
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In the present volume, as in those that have pre- 
cedetl It, the reader will have found occasionally 
opinions expressetl upon the course of public 
atfairs, and feelings ^ven vent to as national 
interests excited them. Since nothing, I trust, 
has been uttered hvit in the spirit of reflective 
liatriotisni, those notices are left to pro<iuce their 
own eflect; but, among the many objects of 
ml concern, and the changes going forward, which 
I have glanced at in verse, arc some especially 
alfecting the lower orders of society ; in reference 
to these, I wish here to add a few words in t>lam 

t>rosc. . 

Were I conscious of being able to do justice to 
those important topics, 1 might avail myself of 
tile periodicai press for ofiTcring anonyniously my 
thoughts, such as they arc, to the world; but 1 
fecl^at, in procuring attention, they may derive 
some advantsigc, however small, from niy nanie, 
in addition to that of being presented in a less 
fugitive shape. It is also not impossible that the 
state of mind which some of the foregoing poems 
mav have prc^uc^ in the reader, will dispose 
him to receive more readily the impression which 
I desire to make, and to admit the conclusions 
1 would establish. 


I The first thing that presses upon my attention 
is the Poor-Law Amendment Act. 
of the magnitude and complexity of the subjert, 
and the unwearied attention which it has re¬ 
ceived from men of far wider experience than m> 
own* yet I cannot forbear touching upon one 
point of it, and to this I will confine myself, though 
not insensible to the objection which may r^on- 


from the whole. The pomt w wuicu ± 
dmw the madcr-s attcition is, that all persons 
who' Stnnlt find employment, or Procure ^ 
sufficient to support the bodj m neaitu 
IS-Sh are entitled to a maintenance ^ law 
This dictate of Inmumlty Is aeknowledg^ in 
tho Renort of the Commissioners; but is there 

throxvn in the*^way of “ ^Ms be so, 

Ijcrsons wiU not be wantl^ detoR-an 

•iiuining the provisions of the act in retail, an 
^tt^*niDt which would be quite out of place here , 
iuit it will not, therefore, be deemed 
n one who fears that tfie prudence of the head 
1^0 v m filming some of those provisions, have 
™ wisdom of the heart, to enfo^e 

&h SXt be violated without in- 

‘ * US of < 




There can be no gi-eater error, in this depart¬ 
ment of legislation, than the licUcf that this 
principle does bv necessity openito for the degra¬ 
dation of tliose «Mio claim, or arc so circum>tanced 
:vs to make it likely they may claim, through laws 
founded upon it, relief r assisUince. The direct 
contrary is tlie truth: It may be unausweraWy 
i!UiiuU\ine<l that its tendency is to raise, not to 
depress; hy shimping a value upon life, which can 
belong to it only where the laws have placed men 
who arc willing to work, an<l yet cannot find em¬ 
ployment, above the necessity of looking for |.ro- 
tection against hunger and other natund evils, 
either to individual and casual charity, to <lcspair 
and death, or to the brwxch of law by theft, or 

violence. . ^ . . 

And here, as in the Report of the Commissioners 
the fundamental piinciple has been recognised. I 
am not at Issue with them any farther than I am 
compelled to believe that tlielr "remetlial mea- 
surcs” obstruct the uppHojittoii of it more tbuii 

the Interests of society rc<iuire. 

And, calling to mind the doctnnes of political 
economy which are now prevalent. I cannot for¬ 
bear to enforce the justice of the principle, and 
to Insist upon lU salutarj- opemtion. 

And first for its justice: If self-preservation be 
the first law of our nature, would every one 
In a sU\tc of nature be morally justified in taking 
to himself that which is Indispensable to such 
preservation, where, by so doing, he would not 
rob another of that which might l>c ^pially in¬ 
dispensable to his preservation ? And if the value 
of regarded in a right i>oint ,jf v c«- may 

it not l)c questione<l whether this right of pre¬ 
serving life, at any expense short of endangering 
the life of another, docs *iot survive inan s enter¬ 
ing into the social stjite; wheiher this right can 

{"^surrendered orforfclted, except when U 

the divine law, upon any supposition of a 
compact, or of any convention for the iirote-ctlon 

nrs'l^e’to touch the abstract 
nucstion of man's rii?bt in a social 8ti\tc to help 
^imscUcrenin the last extremity may we not 
stm'contenS L the duty ot^ 

aU rights In one party ®f IhJ 

iiT^nn another it foUows that the right of the 

smte to re<iuire the services of its memi)ers, even 
to riie i^Kitling of their lives in the common 
d^fcnM esuiblisbis a right In the people not to 

by uUiltarians and economist',) to 
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jiuhlic support wlicn. from any cjuiso, tlicy may 
}>»• un.'if'le to support themselves. 

r.ct us now consider the salutary ami InMilgn 
opemtioii of this priuelple. Here we must have 
reiMuir'C to elementJir>' feelings of human nature, 
;m l to truths which from their very obviousness 
;\re apt to i)e slighted, till they are forced upon 
our notice bv our own suflerings «»r those of 
<il!iers, In tfic “Paradise Lost," Milton repre¬ 
sents Adam, after the Fall, as exclaiming, in the 
anginsh of bis soul— 

" lU'l 1 r.'uui ■'t Th<- Milker, from mj- clay 
Tci ui'Oil.J an' iii.ui; iliil I solu'it Thee 
Ki 'HI thirkiji'N'i prniiiMi** itw f 
.My will 

< urreJ not toiuy heing.*' 

I'mler how many various pres^surcs of misery 
have men been driven thus. In a strain touching 
upon Ittiplety, to ex|K)stulatc with the Creator! 
and nmler few so allllctlve its when the source 
and origin of earthly existence have been brought 
back to tlie mind by its imiK'iidlug close in tlie 
>ang.s of de.stltulio'n. But as long as, In our 
egishitioii, tluo weight shall Ik.' given to this 
I'rlrKiple, no man will he forced to IkswuII the gift 
of life in hopeless want of the necessaries of life. 

JCrjgli^hmen liave, therefore, by the progress of 
flyllisatlon among Iheiii, been placol in elrcuni- 
stanccs more favouralde to piety and ro-nlgnatlon 
to the illvlne will, than the lidiahitants of other 
countries, where a like provision has not been 
established. And as Providence, hi this care of 
our eoniitrymen. nets thnuigh a Innnan medium, 
the objects of that care must, In like manner. In; 
more lncline«l towanls a gratefiil love of their 
fellow-mcn. Thus, also, do stronger tle.s attach 
tlie people to their country, whctiier while they 
tread Its soil, or, at a dlshince, think of their 
native land ils an Indulgent i).irent,to whose arms, 
even they wlio have heeii fmjirudent and tmde- 
serving may, like the urodlgal son, licUiko Ihcm- 
seives, without fear of Iielng rejected. 

Such Is the view of the case that would first 
present Itself to a rellectlvo mind; and It b In 
vain to .show,by appeals to experience, In contrast 
with this view, that provisions fimmlcil uikui the 
prlnelnle have promoted profaneness of life, ami 
iUsposUlons the reverse of philanthropic, by 
.spreading ldlenes.s, selfishncs-H, and nipaclty : for 
tlicse evils have arisen, not as an Inevitable con- 
seimeiice of the nrlnelple, hut for want tif jiidg- 
ment In frandng laws hase«l uj>on It; and, alnivc 
all, from faults tji the inode of adiulni.stcrlng the 
law. The mlsehlefthat hius grown to such a height 
from granting relief In cjisos where projicr vigil- 
anee wouUl have shown that It was not retiulrctl, 
tir In bestowing U In undue measure, will l»e 
urged by no truly enllghtemsl sUlesuian, lus a 
.sullU len’t reason for banishing the principle lUclf 
iVom legislation. 

la t us rcuur to the inlscnthlc slates of con- 
selou^ncss that It prccludc.s. 

’I hcre Is a story toUl, by a traveller In Spain, 
of a female who, by a audilen shock of donicsllc 
calamUy, wjw ilrlvcn out of her senses, and ever 
after looked up Incessantly to the sk,V, feeling 
that her follow-creatures could do nothing for 
her relief. Can there Im; Kugllshmen who, with 
a good end In view, would, u|H>n system, cxih)so 
their brother Kngllshincii to a like necessity of 
looking upwards only; or downwards to the 


earth, after It shall contain no siwt where the 
destitute can demaml, by civil right, what by 
right of nature they arc entltleil to? 

.SupiHise the objects of our sympathy not sunk 
Into this blank daspair, but wamfering about ns 
strangers in streets and ways, with the hope of 
succour from casual charity; what have wo 
gained by such a change of scene ? Woeful Is the 
comlillon of the famished Northern Indian, do- 
lieiidcnt, among winter snows, upon the chance- 
■ivs-sage of a henl of deer, from which one, if 
■rougut down by his ritlc-gun, may bo n.ade the 
means of keeping him and his companions alive. 

As miserable is that of some savage Islander, 
who, when the land has ceased to nITord him 
.sustenance, watches for footl which the waves 
may cast up, or In vain endeavours to extract 
it from the inexplorable deep. But neither of 
these Is in a stale of wretchedness comiMrable 
to that, wliich is so often endured In civilbcil 
.society: multitudes. In all ages, have known it, 
of whom may be sjild 

*' lioim'b*!:!*. lu-ar n tb<>u$aatl hoinos tho.v stood. 

Ami ucar a thuusaud tables piued, and wtvutod feed.* 

Justly might I he accuscvl of wa.stlng time In an 
uncalleil-for attempt to cxelte the feelings of the 
rc.xder. If systems of political economy, widely 
sprca«l, tlld not Impugn the principle, and If the 
safcguanls agjtlnsl such extremities were left 
unhnpalrc«L It is broadly asserted by many, 
that every man who endeavours to find work, 
j/mv find \t: were this assertion capable of being 
vcrfllctl, there still wouM remain a question, what 
klml of work, and how far may the lalvourer l>o 
fit for It? For If .sedentarj- work Is to be ex¬ 
change*! for sUvmliug; and some light and nice 
exercise of the lingers, to which an lu-tlsan has 
been acenstome*! all bis life, for severe labour of 
the arms; the K'st efibrU would turn to little 
aeciumt, and wcashui wouhl Ive given for the 
unthinking ami the unfeeling unwarrantably to 
reproach those who are put ui>on such cmploy- 
iiunt, as iille, ftoward. and unworthy of relief, 
either by law or In any other way! W’ero this 
sUitement corrwt, there would Indccil l»o an end 
«*f the argument, the principle here nmlnhUncil 
would be supersctlc<t But. alas! U Is far other¬ 
wise. That principle, anpllcahlo to the iH'Ucflt 
of all countries, Is Indispensable for England, 
upon wlmse coa.st families are i>envetuaUy do- 
»rlve*l of their supinvrt by shipwreck, and where 
urge mi\.sses of men are so liable to l>o thrown 
out of tholr onllnarv- means of gaining bread, 
by changes In commercial iutercourse, subject 
inaluly or solely to the will of foreign iwwers; 
hv new dlscovoVlcs In arts and inanufacturcs; 
aiul hv reckless laws, In conformity with theories 
of |H)lltlcal economy’, which, whether right or 
wrong In the abstract, have provetl a scourge to 
tens of thousands, by the abruptness with which 
thev have been cjurled into practice. 

lint It is urgcxl.-rehise altogether compulsory 
rv'llcf to the ablc-lHKllcd, and the numlver of those 
who sUviid In neexl of relief will steadily dlmlnlsli 
through a oouvlotion of an alvsolule necessity for 
grejxter forethought, and more prudent care of a 
man's earnings. Vndoublovlly It would, but so 
also would It, and In a much greater degree, If 
the legislative provisions were rclixlned, and w- 
rvK'hlal relief mnnlnlstcreil under the care of the 
uplH'r classes, ivs it ought to l>c. For U has been 
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invariably found, that wherever the funds have 
been raised and applied under the superintend¬ 
ence of gentlemen and substantial proprietors, 
acting in vestries, and as overseers, pauperism 
has diminishe<l accordingly. Proper cure in that 
quarter would efi'ectually check what is felt in 
some districts to be one of the worst evils in the 
jjoor law system, viz. the readiness of small and 
needy proprietors to join in imposing rates that 
seemingly subject them to great hardships, while, 
in fact, this is done with a mutual undcrstiinding, 
*.hat the relief each is ready to bestow upon his 
still poorer neighbours will l>e granted to him¬ 
self, or his relatives, should it hereafter be applie<l 
for. 

But let us look to inner sentiments of a noluer 
quality, in order to know what we have to build 
upon. Aftecting proofs occur in every one’s ex- 
j)crlence, who is acquainted with the unfortunate 
and the indigent, of their unwillingness to derive 
their subsistence from aught but their own funds 
or labour, or to l>c indebted to parochial assist¬ 
ance for the attainment of any object, however 
dear to them. A case was reported, the other 
day, from a coroner’s inquest, of a i)air who, 
through the space of four years, ha<i carrie<l 
about their dead infant fVom house to house, and 
from lodging to lo<lging,as their necessities tlrovc 
them, rather than ask the parish to bear the 
expense of its interment :—tlm poor creatures 
lived in the hope of one day bcbig able to bury 
their chihl at their own cost It must have been 
heart-rending to see and hesir the mother, who 
liad been calletl upon to account for the state 
in which the bo<ly was found, make this depo¬ 
sition. By some, judging coldly, if not harshly, 
this conduct might be imputed to an unwarrant¬ 
able pride, as she and her husbuDd had. it is true, 
been once in prosi>erity. But examples, where 
the spirit of indeiKjndcnce works with equal 
strength, though not with like miserable accom¬ 
paniments, are frc<iuently to l>c found even yet 
among the humblest peasantry and mechanics. 
There is not, then, suttlclent cause for doubting 
that a like sense of honour may be revived among 
the people, and their ancient liabi^ of 
ence restored, without resorting to those severities 
which the new Poor Law Act has introducetl. 

But even If the surfaces of things ^ 

bo examined, we have a right to exi>wt that laa- 

ffivera 8 ould t4ikc into account the various 

S upers and dlsi>ositlon 3 of mankind: while some 

ar^ Fecrby the existence of a legislative provls on 

idleL*ss and extravagance, the economical 

virtues might be cherished in others by the 

iXe^haUf all their efforts fail, they have In the 

^?Laws a “refuge fVom the storm ^d a shadow 
PoorlAwsa reiub distraction 

wretchedness. He who feels that he ^ 
bv his fellow-men will be almost Irr^lstlbly driven 
K^ire litt efcrblms^^^ will lose his self-r^pect 
^c^i^IIngly. and with that loss what remains to 

^‘wPh'lnXe deference to the imrticular expe- 
ricn^ aS geneS InUlligence oi the indlvidua s 

the Act and of those who in and out 
of niriiameit have approved of and supported 

°t; St procewls too much upon 


the presumption that it is a labouring man s own 
fault if he be not. as the phrase is, lieforehaud 
with the world. But the most prmient are liable 
to be thrown back by sickness, cutting them off 
fri)m lal)Our, and causing to them expense : and 
who but has observed how distress creeps upon 
multitudes without misconduct of their own ; and 
merely from a gradual fall in the price of labour, 
without a correspondent one in the price of pro¬ 
visions ; so that men who may have veiitureil upon 
the marriage state witli a fair prospect of main¬ 
taining their families in comfort and happiness, 
see them reduced to a pittance which no etiort 
of theirs can incrciuse? Let it be remeinbereci, 
also, that there are thousands with whom vicious 
liabits of expense are not the cause why they do 
not store up their gains; but they are generous 
and kind-hearted, ami ready to help their kindred 
and friends ; moreover, they have a fuitli in Pro- 
vidence that tliosc who have been prompt to 
assist others, will not be lea destitute, slioubt 
they themselves come to need. 13 y acting from 
these blended feelings, nmnl>ers have renilered 
themselves incapable of st^indlng up against a 
sudden reverse. Nevertheless, these men, in 
common witli all who have the misfortune to be 
in want, If many theorists had their wisli, woulu 
he thrown upon one or other of those three ^^hari. 
l>olnts of con<lltion before adverte<l to, from wincli 
the intervention of law lias hitherto &ived them. 

All that has been said tends to show how the 
principle contended for makes the gift ot lite 
more valuable, and h;is. it may be hoped, led to 
the conclusion that its legitimate oi>erntU)n Is to 
make men wortliier of that gift: In other wonl^. 
not to degrade but to exalt human nature. But 
the subject must not l>e dismissed without ad¬ 
verting to the indirect InHueuec of Uio saine 
nrlnclDle uiion the monil sentiments of a people 
among whom it is embodied in law. In our 
criminal jurisiirudencc there is a maxim, de- 
8erve<lly eulogisal, tliat it is letter that ten 
guilty l>crsous should cscsipe, than thsit one 
Innocent man should suffer; so, also, might it 
be niaintsiiued, with regard to the P^r La«>, 
that it is better for the liiUTcsts of buniaiiit> 
among the jHJople at largo, that ten uude>er\ lng 
slmuld partlike of the funds provided than that 
one mor.Uly gooil man, through want of relict, 
Should either have his principles corrupte<l. or 
his energies destroyeil; than that such a one 
should either l>e driven to do wrong, or ^ 

to the earth In utter hoi>ele.ssncs& In f ranee. 
the English maxim of criminal 
reverscU: there. It is deemed better that ten 
innocent men should suffer, than 
<*<jeai>e- In France, there Is no unlverail pro- 

visio^for the jKjor; ami we 
fiiii vll value set uwn human life iu the metro 
?^Ua of that coimtr>-. by morelv notic ng the 
disr^pect with whlcli, after death, the Iwdj is 
treat^not by the thoughtless vulgar, but in 
schools’of anatomy, presUleii over by men allow^l 
to be in their own art and iu physical science, 
the most enlightened In the " orld n 
the East where countries are overrun with 
iwnuUaion as with a weed. Infinitely more re- 
is shown to the remains of the 
Sd what a bitUT mockery s it, that thU 
insensibility should be found where civil P^y 
Is so busy in minor rt^:xilations, and ostenbttlous- 
iy^arefiil to gnxtify the luxurious propensities. 
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whctlicr social or liitcUecttml. of the multitude! 
Irrcliifion is, no df)ui>t, much concerned with 
tills otfcnslvc <Usrc.s|>ect. shown to the IhhUcs of 
the dc.\d In France; but It is nmlnly attrlbutAblc 
to the sUitc In which so many of the Hvinff arc 
left bv the aiisence of coinpulstjrv provision for 
the iildl«cnt so humanely cstabllslKMl liy the law 
of Kmilaml. 

Sights of iiliject misery, per]'ct\mlly recurring, 
harden the he-.irt of the cojimmnlty. in the 
P<Tusal of history, and of works of fiction, we 
are not. Indcol, \inwlllliig to have o\ir ctmimlsc- 
ration excite*! by such objects of ill.strcss lus they 
present to us; imt. In the concernR of real life, 
men ktiow tliat such emotions are not given to 
be Indulced for their own sakes: tlicre, the 
coiiseieiicc declares to them that sympathy nmst 
be followe<l by action; ami If there exist a 
pn vious (amvlctlon that the ix>wer to relieve Is 
utterly lnade*puvtc to the <lemanil, the eye shrinks 
Irom oimmunicathm with wrclchcilncss,nml pity 
.iiid com|Kiasion languish, like any other qualities 
(hat are «leprlvcd their natuml ailment. Let 
these coiisidenitlons la* *lnly welghc*l by thi»so 
«ho trust t<i the ho{)0 that an Increase of private 
fliarlty, with all Its ailvanbigcs of superior dls- : 
crimination, would more tlian com|K.'ns;itc fur 
tlie nliandoument of those (whiclplcs. the wisdom 
of whlcli has la*cn here InslsUsl ujion. How dls- 
i .mraging. also, wouhl be the sen.se of Injustice, 
wliich couhl tit>t fall to arise In the mln«ls of the 
wcllallsiH»s«.*d. if the bunlet) <if sup|Ktrtlng the 
poor, a Munlcn of which the .scitlsli Imvv hitherto 
by com)iu).slon Ixirne a share, .sliouhl now, or 
Ic reaftcr, l>e tlirown exclusively upi*n the bene- 
volciit. 

By liuvlng nut an end t*) tin* Slave Tnulc and 
Slau'ry. the British |K-uple arc exalUsl In the 
scale of liumanlty : and they cannot Imt feel so. 
if lliey hiok into tlmmselves. ami iluly et>nsl«lcr 
tliclr Vi-latbm to (iod ami their fellow cn.'ntun*&. 
Tliat wa.s a noble ad^aneo; but a rctrogntile 
movement will a.s.sure<lly be made, if ever the 
prliu'ijilo. wblcli bius l»cen hero defomUsl, should 
oc cittier avoweslly abamloiKsl or but ostensibly 
rctalncil 

But after all. there may bo little rc.\s»vn to 
apjirehend permanent Injury ftsun any cxiicrl- 
iiient that may bo tried. On tiie one side will 
be human nature'rising up In her own defeneo, 
and on the oilier ]inidcnllal selfishness acting 
to the same jmriKise, fnun a eonvlctlon that, 
wltlnait a compulsory pmvlsion for the exigen¬ 
cies of tlic lalmurlng nuiltltudc, that «lc^o of 
ability to regulate the price of labour, which Is 
indispensable for the rcasiuiablc Interx'.st of arts 
and manufactures, cannot, In Great BrlUxln, l>e 
uphehl, 

il. In a poem of the foregoing collection, al- 
bi>-i<vn Is made to the staU* of the workmen 
c'iiigre..'itt*sl in manufaetorlcs. In onlor to re¬ 
lieve many of the evils to which that eh\.s.s tif 
society arc subjivt ami to est4ibllsh a I'clter 
harmony Ix'twccn tliom and their employers, it 
\M»uld la* well tti n'|H*al suclr laws iks prt'vent the 
fi>rmatlon of jolnl-stoek comi>i\nles. There ivn\ 
no «loulit, many and gix'at obstacles to the fonna- 
tion ami silutary working of the.se stx'lotles. In- 
hcn iit In tile iniml of those whom they would 
I -bvlously benefit But the eomblnathms of masters 
to keep down, unjustly, the price of lalmur would 


lie fairly chocked by them, ns far as they were 
])ractlcalilc; they wbuM encountgo economy. In- 
iLsmiieh ns they would enable a man to uraw 
iroflt fyom his sjivtngs, by Investing them In 
miklings or machinery for processes of manu¬ 
facture with which he was habitually connected, 
His little capital would then be working for him 
while he wnvs at rest or asleep; ho would more 
clearly perceive the necessity of capital for 
ciirrylug on great works; ho would belter Icam 
to re.s{»cct the bxrgcr i>orti(>ns of it In the bands 
of others; he would W less tcnuitod to Join in 
unjust combinations; and, for tiic sake of his 
own i>ropcrty, if not for higher reasons, ho would 
be slow t<i promote lixal disturbance, or endanger 
public Iramiulllity; he woubi, at least, Ik> loth to 
act In that way tcnoirinfiltJ: for It is not to be 
dcnlc«l that such stKlelles might Ik; nurseries of 
opinions unfavounxlde to a iiilxctl constitution 
of government, like that of Great Brimin. The 
dcimx’ratlc ami republican spirit which they 
might be a|it to foster wouhl noL however, bo 
<laugorou.s in itself, but only as it might act 
without Ix'lng suftlclently countcrlulancoil, eltlier 
by landcxl pn>prietorshlj>, or by a Church extend¬ 
ing Itself so as to embmeo an ever-growing and 
cvcr-shlfllng population of inochanles and artl- 
s-ms. But If t(ie temlenclca of such societies 
would Ix' to make the men prosixT who might 
belong to tbem, rulei-s and legislators should 
rojolcc In the result, and do their tluty to the 
state by upholding and cxtemlliig tlie Intlucnce 
of tliat t'luiroh to which it owes, in so great a 
inea.sure, its Siifety, Its pr\>s|X‘rlty, and Its glory. 

This. In the temwr of the present times, may 
Ix' dlrtlcult, but It Is become lmllsiK*nsibk\ since 
large towns in grc:\t nuiulx'rs have snnmg up^ 
ami »>thers have IncrcA-sod tenfold, with llllle or 
no de|x*mlenco U|Hm the gentry and the landed 
)roprlet<>rs; ami apart fi^m those n)iUptt4xl 
emlul In.slltutlon.s which, till of late, have acted 
so iiowerfully iukui the i*om|x)sltlon of the House 
of Gomtnons. Now It may Iw athrmc^l that. In 
(Uiartcrs where there is not an atUu'hnicnt to 
the t'hurch, or the landetl nrist<K*mcy, and a 
l>rlile in suiiiKirtlug them, thrre the |xx>plo will 
dislike iKvih. ami lx* ready u|x'n snob Incitements 
as arc i>crix'tunlly reenrrlng, to join In attempts 
to overtlmuv them. There Is no neutnxl ground 
here: fixuu want of due attention to the state 
t)f sixlety in largo towns and mnmifacturlng 
districts, ami Ignorance or dlsrcgiml of these 
olivlous truths, Inmunerabic well-meaning i>cr- 
sons Ixeamo zealous supporters of a Reform 
Bill, the qualities and |x»wcr8 of which, whether 
destructlvo or eonslrucllvc, they wmdtl otherwise 
have Ixx’n afhrlil of; and even Uio fyamers of 
that bill, swjiytsl as tliev might be by ixirty 
resentments and ix'rsonn) anibltlon, oould not 
have gone so Ihr, ha*l not they Ux> I'ecn lament* 
al'lv ignoruut or neglectful of the sjbuo truths 
lH>th of fact and phllosoohy. 

But let that ]»asa; ami let no opixmcnt of the 
bill bo tempUxl to eompUment his own foresight, 
by exaggerating the mW'hlefS and dangers that 
Imvo sprung fVom It: let not lime be wasUxl la 
l'r\*fitlcss regix'ts; and lot tluwx' iwrtv disUneUons 
vanish to their very iminea that have sejianUcvl 
men who, whatever course they may have pxir- 
siKxl. have ever had a Ixvml of union In the 'rtsh 
to sjvvo the ItmlUxl monarchy, and those other 
Institutions that have, under lS\)vidcncc,rcudewd 
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for so long a period of time this county the 
happiest and worthiest of which there is any 
record since the fouudation of civil society. 

III. A philosophic mind is best pleased when 
looking at religion in its spiritual bearing; as a 
guide of conduct, a solace under attiiction, and 
a support amid the instabilities of mortal life: 
but the Church having been forcibly broiight 
by political considerations to iny notice, while 
treating of the labouring classes, I cannot forbear 
sa>ing a few words ui>on that momentous topic. 

T^ere is a loud clamour for extensive change 
in that department. The clamour would be en¬ 
titled to more respect If they who arc the most 
eager to swell it with their voices were not 
generally the most Ignorant of the real state of 
the Church, and the service it renders to the 
community. Reform is the word emnloye<l. Let 
us pause and consider what sense it is apt to 
carry, and how things are confounded by a lax 
use of it. The graxt religious Reformation, in 
the sixteenth century, did not profess to be a 
new construction, but a restoration of something 
fallen into decay, or put out of sight, lliat fami¬ 
liar and justifiable use of the word seems to have 
pave<l the way f^or fallacies with res|)cct to the 
term reform, which it is difficult to escape from. 
Were we to speak of Improvement, and the cor¬ 
rection of abuses, we snould run less risk of 
being deceived ourselves, or of misleading others. 
We should bo less likely to fall blindly into the 
belief, that the change demanded is a renewal 
of something that has existed before, and that, 
therefore, we have experience on our side; nor 
should we be equally teniptoil to beg the ques¬ 
tion, that the change for which we are eager 
must be advantageous. From generation to ge¬ 
neration, men are the dupes of words ; and it is 
painful to observe, that so many of our species 
arc most tenacious of those opinions which they 
have fonned with the least consideration. They 
who are the readiest to meddle with public affairs, 
whether in church or state, fly to generalities, 
tliat they may he cased from the trouble of 
thinking about particulars; and thtis is deputed 
to mechanical uistrumentallty the work w'hich 

vital knowledge only can do well. 

“Abolish pluralities, have a resident incum¬ 
bent In every parish,” Is a favourite cry; but, 
without adverting to other obstacles In the way 
of this specious scheme. It may bo ^ked what 
benefit would accrue from iU tndtscnmi»uzfe 
adoption to counterbalance the ha^ it would 
Introduce, by nearly extinguishing the order of 
curates, unl<»s the revenues of the 
grow with the population, and be greatly Increased 
S^any thinly p^pled districts, especially among 

the parishes of the North. - » 1 

T^ order of curates Is so beneficial, 
particular notice of it seems to be 
this place. For a church poor ^ 
the numbers of people, that of Bigland Is, imd 
probably will continue to be, 16 Is no 
vant^e to have youthful servants, who will work 
nponthe wages of hope and exi)ectation. Still 
more advantageous Is it to have, by means of 
this order young men scattered over the country, 
who bein/more detached from the tonipo^ 
?oncems of the benefice, have more leisure /or 
Imnrovenient and study, and are le» subject to 
be ?)rought into secular collision with those who 


are under their spiritual guardianshii). Tlie 
curate, if he reside at a distance from the in¬ 
cumbent. undertakes the requisite responsibilities 
of a temporal kind, in that modified way which 
prevents him. as a new-comer, from being charged 
with selfishness: while it prepares him for enter¬ 
ing upon a benefice of bis own. witii something 
of a suitable experience. If he should act under 
and in co-operation with a resident incumbent, 
the gjdn is mutual. His studies will probably 
be assisted ; and his training, managed >>y a 
sui>erior, will not l>e liable to relapse In matters 
of prudence, seemlincss, or in any of the highest 
cares of his functions; and by w.ay of return for 
these l>enefits to the pupil, it will often happen 
that the zeal of a middle-aged or declining in¬ 
cumbent will be revived, by being in near com¬ 
munion with the ardour of youth, when his 
own efforts n>ay have languished through a 
melancholy consciousness that they have not 
I)roduce<l as much good among his flock ns, 
when he first entered upon the charge, he fondly 
hoped. 

Let one remark, and that not the least im¬ 
portant, be added. A cumte, entering for tlie 
first time upon his office, comes from college 
after a course of expense, and with such inex¬ 
perience in the use of money, that, in his new 
situation, he is apt to fall unaw ares Into i>ecunlary 
difficulties. If this hapjiens to him, much more 
likely is It to happen to the youthful incumbemt; 
whose relations, to his parishioners and to society, 
are more complicated ; and, his Income being 
larger and iudepiendent of another, a costlier J’tyle 
of living Is required of him by public opinion. If 
embarrassment should ensue, and with that un¬ 
avoidably some loss of respectability, his future 
usefulness will be proi>ortlonnl)ly impaired : not 
so with the curate, for he can ejisily remove and 
start afresh with a stock of experience and an 
unblemished reputation ; whereas the early in¬ 
discretions of an Incumbent being rarely forgot^ 
ten may be lmi>cdiments to the efficacy of his 
niinistrv for the remainder of his life. The same 
observations would apply with eoual force to 
doctrine. A young minister Is liable to errors, 
from his notions being cither too lax or over¬ 
strained. In both cases It would prove Injunous 
that the error should be remembcrc<l, after stuiiy 
and reflection, with advancing years, shall have 
brought him to a clearer discernment of the 
truth, aud better judgment In the application 

must be acknowledged that, among tlie 
regulations of ecclesiastical poUty, none at fii^t 
view are more attractive than that which pre¬ 
scribes for everv parish a resident incumbent. 
How agreeable to picture to one's 
l>ecn done by poets and romance-writers, from 
(Saucer dow 4 to Goldsmith, a man devoted to 
bis ministerial office, with not a wish ora tlmugbt 
ranging beyond the circuit of Its cares! Nor ^ 
It fn oSstn-and fiction only that such characters 
are : they are scatter^, it Is hope<l n^ 

sparingly, over real life, especlaily in 
S ruml districts, wtere there Is but small 
influx of new inhabitants, and little change of 
Srunatlon. Tl»e spirit of the Gospel, unai<^ bj 
acquStions of profane learning 
fiJlhe world—that spirit, and the obligations of 

the^^cred office may. in 

to effect most of what is needfuL ^But for the 
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c')in|)l*.'X -tatf Ilf siM-ioty that jirevalls in KuKlaiui. 
Jinicn more «>< re(|ulrc<l'. l>oth in lar>{e toKiis. jiml j 
in many extensive «llstricLs of the countrj'. A 
minister there slioiiM nut only he Irreproacnahle 
in manners anil momis, hut nccoinplishetl in 
Ii;arnitnr, as far as is |iossil)lo witliout sacriflee of 
tlie least of his pasUnnil liutlos. As necessjiry, 
perlians more s<i. is it tlnit lie slioulil la' a eltl/en 
as ivell as a seljolar; thonmnlilv ac<|ualnUsl wUl> 
the strin tiire of society, ninl tfie constitution of | 
civil ^oserninent, anil able to roisoii U|Min lioth 
with the most ex|K-rt: all ultimately in order Uj I 
support the irullis of ('hrlslianity, un<l to Uiiruse 
its lilessitij's. 

A yoiiitK man eomin« fresh from the jilaee of 
his eilucalioti, cannot liavo hrmiitht witli him 
these aeeomplishnients; and if the .sehemu of | 
tspialisitii.' ehnreti incomes, aiilcli many lulvisers ' 
are inucii lierd upon, W rc-alised, so that tlicpo 
slmulil tie little or no scvular Imlueeincnt for a I 
elervs'yman to desire a removal from the spot 
where he may ehanee to liavo la'on tlrst set 
«lown; surely not only o[»|Kirtunltles hir obtain¬ 
ing the roipijsite (|uallllcallons would >>e dinii- 
nlshtsl, hut the nmtlves for deslrlm; to obtain 
them Would l»e |iroportlonalilv weakeneil. And 
vet these qualilleations are ln<lis]H‘nHaiilo for the 
diH'usion of that knowledge, by whieli alone the 
isilUleal philosophy of the New 'rcsianient ean 
()e rightly expoundcsl, and its pren-epts ado<|uateIy 
enforced. In these limes, when the nre-ss is tlally 
exercising so yreat a power over tlie minds of 
the |K‘o|ile. for wronn or for rl«ht as may hat>iK-n. 
tfuif preaetier ranks anion>t the first of Ikuio- 
fai-tors who. without sUHiplmt to the direct treat¬ 
ment of current jiolllles an«l [lassliuj cvenU, ean 
furnish infallible ^uidaneo thnanth tlie delusions 
that surround them ; and who, apneallmt to the 
Kaiictbuis of Scripture, mivy place tlie Kfounds of 
Us Injunctions in .so clear a llifht, that illsalTcc- 
tlon shall cease to he ciiltlvatctl as a laudable 
juojicnsltj, and loyalty clcanstsl from the tUs- 
lionour ul a I'liiid and nrostrate olk'dlcnca 

it l.s not, however, in rokuird to civic vlutlcs 
alone, that tills knowIcslKc in a minister of the 
(lospel is imjKirtant; it Is still inoresvi for soften¬ 
ing and suhduiiiit ]irlvate and personal dlscuii- 
tents. In all phu-es, and at all tinicvs men have 
gratuitously troubled themsc'lves, Ihxviuso their 
survey of tlie dispensations of IVovUlenco lias 
been partial and tiarmw; hut now that rciulcri 
are so Krvntly muUlpllcsl, men JiidKc lis tlicy are 
tnuijht, and replnliiKs are enKendereti 'cvery- 
vvliore, by imputations hehiK cast U|h»u the 
itovernment: and arc nrolouRisl or a^ifravatetl 
hy lajn>^ ascrilxxl to nilsconduet or liOustlee hi 
rulers, when the individual himself only is in 
fault. If a C'hrl.stlan pastor l>c con4>ctent to 
ileal with these humour*, as thov may l>o dealt 
vvltli, and hy no meml»crs of swlety so success- 
fully, both frtmi iimro f)‘c<{ueiit and more favour¬ 
able ophorluultles of Intercourse, and hy al*! of 
the autliorlty with which he aitcaks; ho will Im 
a lonchcr *»f nualerallon, a illsnenscr of the 
wl.sdom that blunts approuehhiK olslrcas by suh- 
ml.sslon to (mmI’s will, and lightens, by |>aUeiKx', 
grievances which cannot iw rvmovwl. 

We live in times when nothing, of puhlle go*xl 
at least. Is gcnonillv aeeeptahle, hut what wo 
la'llcvo ean he traeo*l to jireconeelvoil intention, 
and spcvillc aeU luid fonnal contrlvanc'cs of 
human understanding. A Christian instructor 


thoroughly accomplished would lie a stan*ling 
restraint upon sucdi iircsumptuousne&s of jiulg. 
meiit, by luiprcssing tlie truth that— 

“ In the >inr<';c«<>nini; |>r<>Rr\‘Ss of the world 

A wiser spirit i-i nt work for us, 

A la'tter eye than ours.”— 

Kevelatioii |Milnts to the purity and |>eacc of a 
future World; hut our sphere of duly Is upon 
earth ; and the relations of imuure and conhlet* 
ing things to each other must w understood, or 
we shall Iw perpetually going wrong. In all but 
g*Kslness of intention ; and go*Hlncss of Inlculion 
will itself relax through rre«iueiit*ilsiip|KuntniciiL 
How desirable, then, is it, that a minister of the 
(bcspcl should l)e verscsl In the knowlcilgc of 
existing faeU, ami l>o aecustointxl to a wide 
range of sindal cx|H.'rlenee! Nor is it less desir¬ 
able for the imrposo of counterbalancing and 
teiii|a'ring In ids «>vvn mind that ambition with 
which spiritual |Hiwer is as apt to l>c talutexl as 
any other s|)celes of power wldeli men covet or 
p*i.v«ess. 

It must 1*0 obvious that the sc**i>c of the argvi- 
ment is t*» dlseoumgo an attemnt which would 
Introduce into the Church t»f Kngiand an equality 
of income, and sUitlon, U|>on the model of that of 
Sieotlnnd. The sonmicr i*art of the Scottish 
nation know what gooil tiiclr ancestors derived 
from their church, and feel h**w deeply the living 
generation Is ImlebUal to It, They ixspoet and 
love It, as nix'omim*dute*l In s*» great a measure 
to a eoniimratively iHKir country, through the 
far greater portion of which prevails a unlforudly 
of employment: but the aekimwKxlgevl deficiency 
**f theological leaniliig ami>ng the clergv- of that 
church is easily aceamnUHl for by this ver)’ 
cHlualUy. What else may Ikj vvjuithig there, it 
would l*u unplcjusant to in<|ulre, and might prove 
invidious to determine: one thing, however, is 
clear; that In all countries the tcmiH*nUltios of 
the Churvii KsUvbllshmeiit shi*uld l*car an ana¬ 
logy to the state of siaiely, otherwise it cannot 
dlD'use Its inilueneo thn>ugh the whole com* 
iiiunlty. In a country so rich and luxurious as 
Kngiand, the character of Us clergy' must un¬ 
avoidably sink, and their Intlueneo l>o every¬ 
where Imnalrcsl, If ImllvUluals from the upiHT 
ranks, and men of leiullug bilciiU, are to nave 
iu» Inducements to ciiUt Into that laxly b\»t such 
as arc juirely spiritual. Ami this “tinge of secu- 
larily '^ls m> n'lmuuh to the ejergj*, nor diHw 
It imply a *lclUicncy of spiritual ciulowments. 
Parents umlguanlians. looking forward to sources 
of honourable maintenanco for their children 
and watvl-s i*flcn direct their thoughts early 
towanls the church, Ixjliig deteradned partly by 
tmtwanl elrcumstanecs, ami partly by tmllcH- 
tions of seriou.xncacs or InteUcclual titans, it Is 
natuml that a law or youth, with such a prv>s|»cct 
before him. should luni his attention to those 
stmlles, aiui la) Uxl Into tho.so habits of reflection, 
which will in .some *legrcc teml to nrepare him 
for the *lulles he Is hcreallcr to ummrtake. As 
he ilraws nearer to the time when ho will la) 
cnllcil to the.se duties, ho is laith led and com- 
iK'llcd to examine the Scrinlures. Ho becomes 
more ami nmre sensible of their tnith. Devotion 
grows in him; and what might la^gln in tern- 
ponU conslderalloivt, will cml (as in a m^*>rlty 
of instances wo Inust it dia.'S) In a spiiitu&l- 
miudodnoss not unworthy of that tnvspcl, the 
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Ic&sons of which he is to teach, and the faith of 
which he is to inculcate. Not inappositely may 
be here repeated an observation which, from its 
obvioiisness and importance, must have been 
frequently made, viz. that the impoverishing of 
t)je clergj’, and bringing their iuconies much 
nearer to a level, would not cause them to be¬ 
come less worldly-minded: the emoluments, how¬ 
soever reduce<l, would be as eagerly sought for, 
but by men ft'om lower chisses in society; men 
who, by their manners, habits, abilities, and the 
scanty measure of their attsiinments, woiild un¬ 
avoidably be less fitted for their station, and less 
c ompetent to di.schargc its duties. 

Visionary notions have in all ages been afloat 
upon the subject of best providing for the clerg>'; 
notions which have i)ecn sincerely entertained by 
good men, with a view to the improvement of 
that order, and eagerly caught at and dwelt upon, 
by the designing, for its dc^adation and dis¬ 
paragement Some are beguiled by what they 
call the voluntary fiystem, not ^elng (what 
stares one in the face at the very thresnold) 
that they who stand in most need of rcligiou.s 
instruction arc unconscious of the want, and 
therefore cannot reasonably be expected to make 
any sacrifices in order to supply it. Will the 
licentious, the sensual, and the depraved, take 
IVom tlie means of their gratifications and pur- 
stiits, to support a discipline that cannot advance 
without uprooting the trees that bear the fruit 
which they devour so greedily? Will they pay 
the price of that seed whose harvest is to be 
reaped in an invisible world ? A voluntarj* system 
for the religious exigencies of a people numerous 
and circumstanced as we are! Not more absurd 
would It be to expect that a knot of boys should 
draw upon the pittance of their iwcket-moncy to 
build schools, or out of the abundance of their 
discretion be able to select fit masters to teacli 
and keep them In order 1 Some, who clearly 
perceive the Incompetence and folly of such a 
scheme for the agricultural part of the people, 
nevertheless thlnlc it fcjisible In large towns, 
where the rich might subscribe for the religious 
instruction of the poor. Alas! they know little 
of the thick darkness that spreads over the 
streets and alleys of our large towns. The parish 
of Lambeth, a few years since, contained not 
more than one church and three or four small 
proprietary chapels, while dissenting chapels, of 
every denomination were still more scantily 
found there; yet the Inhabitants of the parish 
amounted at that time to upwards of 50 , 000 . 
Were the parish church and the chapels of the 
Establishment existing there, an imvediment to 
the 8prea<i of the Gospel among that mass of 
people? Who shall dare to say so? But If any 
one in the face of the fact which has just been 
stated, and In opposition to authentic reports to 
the same effect from various other quarters, 
.should still contend, that a voluntary system is 
sufficient for the spread and maintenance of 
religion, we would ask, what kind of religion? 
wherein would It differ, among the many, from 

tleplorable fanaticism ? , -c- . . u i 

For the preservation of the Church Establish¬ 
ment, all men, whether they belong to it or not, 
could they perceive their true Interest, would be 
strenuous: hut how inadequate are its provisions 
for the needs of the country! and how much Is it 
to be regretted that, while its zealous friends 


yield to alarms on account of the hostilitv of 
dissent, they should so much over-rate the danger 
to be apprehended from that quarter, and almost 
overloOK tbe fact that hundreds of tliousands of 
our fellow-countrvmen, though formally and 
nominally of the CLurch of England, never enter 
her phices of worship, neither liave they commu¬ 
nication witli her ministers! Tliis <foplorable 
smte of tilings was partly produced liy a decay of 
zeal among the ricii and influential,'aiKl partly 
by a want of due expansive power in tlie consti¬ 
tution of the Establishment as regulated by law. 
Private benefactors, in their efforts to build and 
endow churches, have liecn frustrated, or too 
much Impelled by legal obstacles: these, where 
they are unreasonable or unfitted for tbe times, 
ought to be removed ; and, keeping clear of In¬ 
tolerance and injustice, means shouM be use<i to 
render tbe presence and jiowers of the church 
commensurate with the wants of a shifting and 
still-increasing population. 

This csinnot lie cfl'octed, unless the English 
Government vindicate the truth, tlmt, as her 
church exists for the lienefit of all (though not 
in equal degree!, whether of lier communion or 
not, all should ue made to contril>ute to its sup¬ 
port. If this ground lie abandontnl, cau.se will l)e 
^ven to fear that a moral wound inav ))e infficte<l 
upon the heart of the English iicojile. for whicli 
a remedy cannot Ikj .spee<llly provitlc*! Iiy the ut¬ 
most eft'orts which the mcuibei*s of the' Church 
will themselves l)c able to make. 

But let the friends of the chui*ch l>e of good 
courage. Powers arc at work, by whicli, tinder 
Di\dnc Ih'ovidencc, she may iie strcngllicnc<l and 
the sphere of her usefulne,s.s extended ; not by 
alterations In her Liturgj', accommodated to this 
or that demand of flnicaf taste, nor by cutting off 
this or that from her articles or Canons, to which 
the scnipulous or the ovenvccnlng may object. 
Covert schism, and open nonconformity, would 
survive after alterations, however promising In 
the eves of those whose siildlltv had been excr- 
ciscirin making them. Latitudinarianism is the 
parhelion of llbertv of conscience, an-l will ever 
successfully lay claim to a divldo<i worship. 
Among Presby'tcrians, Soclnians. Baptists, and 
Independents,'there will always be fouiul numbers 
who will tire of their several creeds, and some 
will come over to the Church. Conventicles may 
disapiiesir, congregations in each denomination 
may fall Into decay or lie l»roken up, but tbe 
con<|ue3ta wiiicb the National Church ought 
chiefly to aim at, lie among the thousands and 
tens of thousands of tlie unhappy outcasts who 
grow up with no religion at all. The waii^ of 
these cannot but lie feelingly reinenil>cred. M bat- 
ever may be the disposition of the new consti- 
tuencles'under the reformed parliament, and the 
course which tbe men of their choice may be 
inclined or compelled to follow, It may l>e con- 
ftdentlv hoped tliat individuals acting in their 
private capacities, will endeavour to make up 
for the deficiencies of the legislature. Is it too 
much to expect that proprietors of large estates, 
where the inhabitants are without religious in¬ 
struction. or where It is sparingly suppli^, will 
deem it their dutv to foke part in this good work; 
and that thriving manufacturers and merchants 
will In their several neighbourhoods, be sensible 
of the like obligation, and act ui>ou it with 
generous rivalry? 
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M'lreover. tho force* <*f public opinion is rapidly 
Incrcasiiijf: aii'l sonic iimy bcml t<» it. who nrc 
not Ml h:i|ipv as to lie swaytsl liya hlglicr motive; 
especially they who liorivo large incomes from 
lay impropriations, in tracts of country wlicre 
mitiotersare few ami meagrely provide*! ftir. A 
<-laim still stronger may lie acknowKslgcfl by , 
Iho'.c who. round their superb habitations, or . 
elsewhere, walk over vast estates which were ' 
lav lulled upon their ancestors by royal favouritism 
or pur* liasetl at liislgnlileaut prices after ehureh- 
spoliation; such iiroprlelors. though not con* 
Kcifiice-^lru'ken (tliere Is no call fur that) may 
lie proiupic<l to make a return for which IhciV 
teiiiiiitiy and dependents will learn to hless their 
tiaiiu-s. An lm|iul.se lias la'cn given; an accession 
of me.ins from these several sources, cooipenttlng 
witli a M'i7/-considere«l change in the Olstrihu- 
tioii of some parts of the property at piT.scnt 
^Hi"e'se 1 hy the church, a cli ingc scrupulously 
loun-h-'l upon due respect Uj law and justice, 
will, we trust, hriug :i1m)uI so mueh »»f what her 
friends de»lre. that llie re>«t may be calmly wailcsl 
for. witli tliankruhies-s for wliat shall have been 
obtllillCil. 

Let it not be tliought nnboiauiilng in a layman, 
to have treaU-d atlcngtli a sulijc'ct with which tho 
clergy are more Intimately conversant. All may, 
without impro|irlety. speak of what ilocply con¬ 
cerns all; nor iicc«l an apology Ik* ofVcrcil for 
going over gronnd which luus bivn tmd lK*forc so 
alily and so often: witlnmt protending, however, 
to anything of novcltv. either In matter or man¬ 
ner. '■.iinethlng may iiavo licen oiVcred to view, 
wliicii will siive the wrlU*r lYom the Imputation 
of having little t«i roeomineiid his labour, but 
goodiic'> of Intcnllou. 

It was with referoneo to thoughts and feelings 
cv|>re"ed in verse, that I entertsl uikui tho alnwe 
notices, and wilh \crsc I will c*uu’lmle. Tho pas- ' 
sage Is «*Ktractc«l from my .MSS. written aUivo 
thirty >eai-s ago: It turns u|H)n the Individual ] 
dignity wlil’di humidenexs of s<K'ial condition ilocs ' 
not preelmle, but frt*<iue:itly promotes. It has no 
direct licaring n|Kin clubs f«»r the «UscussIon of 
viiblic atValrs, nor nivon political or tnule-unlons; 
lilt If a single worknian—who, lielng a member 
of oiu‘ of those clubs, runs tho risk of liecoming 
an agitator, or wlio, Iveiiig eimdleil In a union, 
must be left without a will of his own. and there* 
fore a slave—should reiul tluvsc linos, and l»c 
touclicd br them. I should ludeisl rejoice, and 
little would 1 care for losing crcilit as a i>oet 


with lnteni|>cratc critics, who tlilnk differently 
from me uiK)n political philosophy or public 
niciusurcs. If the sulicr-mlndc*! admit that. In 
genend views, my affections have l>ecn moved, 
and my imagination cxcretse«i, under and /or 
the guidance of reason. 


’ Here might I rauw, and l>ond in reverence 
Til Nature, and the i>ovTer of human minds; 

To men as they arc men within tlu’m«eivc.<. 

Ibiw oft high peiadoe in jv'rformcil within, 

When all tho oxtenial man is rude in show; 

Not like a tcmiile rich with i*oinji and gold, 
but It mere iiiounbiin chaiK-i that |irulc>cls 
Us simple worshiiij«ers from sun and shower I 
«»f these. s.aiil l, sn.vll Ik* my song; of these, 

If future years iii.atun* mo for the t.ask. 

Wdl I recent the praises, making vers*' 

Peal boldlj' with Mibspuitial things—in truth 
And Kuu tity *if icissiiui, siH'.tk of these. 

That justice lu-ay lx* d<iiu', olx-i^ince i«ud 
Where it is due. Thus haply shall I teach. 

Inspire, tlinuigh uiiadultenitisi ears 

I'our niptun*, tcnilcrm\<.s, and huiw; niy theme 

No *ither than the very heart of man, 

.\s found among tho Ix-st of tho.se who live. 

Not unevaltcsl by religious faith, 

Nor uninfoniied by )K>ok«, good Uxvks, though few, 

In Nature's pn-senee: thence in.av I soKhT 
SifiMW that IS nut soitviw, but delight, 

And luiscrible love that is not )iain 
To hear of. for the glory th.at reslouiols 
Thi-refnvm to human kln<l. and what we are. 
be mine to follow with no timid step 
Where ktiowh-^lge lca*ls mo; it shall be ny pndo 
That I have <lare*l to tr»‘ad this hoV,v ground, 
Six-.aking no dream, but things oracular, 

Mailer not lightly- to K' hcaial by tho.se 
M ho to the letter of the outwanl promisiv 
l»o read the Invisible !»oid • by men adroit 
In sjK-ech, and for (Minmunton with tho world 
.Vccaimplishetl, minds whose faculties aro then 
Most active when they are mi»5t eKxiucnU 
•Vuil elevatctl mast when most nduiinxl. 

Men may Iv fouinl of other mould th.an these ; 

Who are their own upholders, to them.«s'Ires 
Kiu'uunigement and eucrg.v, and will; 

Kxpres.sing liveliest thoughia in lively words 
.\s native jvas,slon diciat***. Others, Uxv 
Then* are, among the walks of homely life. 

Still higher, men for routemplation framnl; 

Shy. niid unpnictisetl in the strife of phrase; 

Meek men. whose very s*'uls iwrha^vs would sink 
Ib'iu'ath them. suinmoiUHl to such jutercoursc*. 
Theirs is the language of the h«vvens, the {lowcr. 
The thought, the image, and the silent joy: 

Wonis arv but under-agents in their sevub; 

When they are grcspii^ with their greatest streogth 
They do not breatbo among them; this 1 sivak 
In gratitude to lb\l, who fciMs our he.\rt4 
For his own servii'e, knoweth. loreth us, 

>Vheu wo .are unregarded by tiu* world.*' 
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Influence Abused. (Urged by ambition), 425. 


Influence of natural objects. 89. 

Inglewood Forest, Suggested by a View in. 392. 
Inscriptions, 546. 

Intent on gathering wool from hedge and brake, 
2 So. 

Interdict, An. (Realms quake by turns), 42-. 
Intimations of Immortsility from Recollections oi 
early Childhood, 587. 

Invasion, Lines on the Expectc<i, 310. 

Iona. (Homeward we turn), 475. 

Iona. (On to Iona), 474. 

Iona, The black Stones of, 474. 

Iona, Upon Landing, 474. 

Is there a power that can sustain and cheer, 318. 
Isle of Man. (A youth too certain), 469. 

Isle of Man, At Bala-Sala, 470. 

Isle of Man, At Sea off the. (Bold words afllrnjed), 
468. 

Isle of Man, At Sea off the. (Desire wc past illu¬ 
sions), 469. 

Isle of Man, By a Retired Mariner, 470. 

Isle of .Man, By the Sea-shore, 469. 

Isle of Man. (Did pangs of grief), 470. 

Isle of Man, In the Channel between the Coast 01 
Cumberland and the, 468. 

Isle of Man, On entering Douglas Bay, 469. 

Isle of Man, Tynwald Hill, 47 °- 
Isle of Man, Tynwald Hill. (Despond who will), 
471. 

It Isa beauteous evening, calm and free, 258. 

It is no Spirit who from heaven hath flown, 20?, 

It Is not to be thought of that the FIockI. 307. 

It was an April morning: fre.sli and cle;\r, 146. 
Italian Itinerant and the Swiss Goatherd. The, 

Italy,' After leaving. (As indignation mastered), 
367. 

Italy, After leaving. (Fair Land), 366. 

Italy. Slemorlals of a Tour in (1837). 35 *- 
Itinerary Poems of i 833 » 463- 

Jedborough, The Matron of, and her Husband, 
293. 

Jew, Song for the Wandering, 166. 

Jewish Family, A, 231. 

Joanna, To, 147- 

Jones, Andrew, 621. 

Journey Renewed. (I rose while yet), 383. 

June, 1820. (Fame tells of groves), 271. 
Jung-Fmu, and the Fall of the Rhine, The, 43 > 

Kendal and Windermere Railway, On the Pro- 

Kind^ The Vicar of, Lines Written on the Death 
of, 582. 

Kent, To the Men of, 309- 
Kilchum Castle. Address to, 290. 

KilUcrankj', In the Pass of, 293. _ ,. , , 

King’s College Chapel. Cambridge, Inside of. (Tax 

not the royal Saint), 45 *- 
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Kim:''* C’luipcl, Cambridge. (Tliey ilreanit 

451. 

King's Coiloue Chaj)el, Caml>ritlge. (What awful 
iRTspoetivci, 451. 

Kifkstcine, 'i'iie I'a.vs of, .-14. 

KIrtle, The Kracs of, 287. 

Klltoii and l- alling Leaves. The, i;o. 

LalKiiirerV \oon-day Hymn, The, s:> 6 . 
l.umb, Charle-i. Written after the Death of, 554. 
I^ujenster Cattle. Suggi'sted i«y the View of, ;;i7. 
l>ai)g<lale, K|iitaph in the Chapcl-yar*! of, 577. 
Laoilamlii, .• v). 

Last of tlie Flock, The, 114. 

Ijist Supper, by Ia:onanlo da Mtiel, Tlio, 342. 
Latimer and KMley. 437. 
l..atltndiiiarianism, 441. 

Laud, 440. 

Lauterhrnmu n, On Approaebhig the Staub-BaoU 
336. 

Laverna. The Cuckoo at, ;,6i. 

Lee, Simon, 4?3. 

Leonardo dii Vhiel, The Ijist Supper, by, 342. 

Let other bards of angels sing. m. 

Jdberty and Onler, Sonnets Dedicated to, 513. 
Liberty, Obligations of Civil to Hollglous. 443. 
Lli)erty. tThose l)reathlng Tokens), 527. 

Liege, Between Namur and, 3;5. u 

l,i)inet, Tiie (Jrecn, 159. 

Liturgy, Tlie, 445. 

Lo! where she stands fixed in n salnt-llke Iranee, 
.7S. 

I/oinbardy, In, 366. 

D)ndiin, tio:. (Milton ! thou shonhlst hob 307. 
London, WriOen In, Seplemlier, i3o2. (O Friend! 
I know ind). (fg). 

Long Meg and lier Daughters, The Momnnent 
eoinnionly ealle<l. 477. 

Longest Day, 'I'ho, go. 

Lonsdale, To tlie Karl of, 477, 753. 

Lonsdale, Written in the All>um t>f tlie Countess 
of. 533- 

T/'ok at tlie fate <if summer flower.s no. 

Look now on tliat vVilventurer who hath paid, 
3 « 7 . 

I.tnilsa, loP. 

Love lies Bleeding. (Never enllvemsl), 169. 

Love llc.s BloisUng. (Von call It. ‘ Love lies 
bleeding "), i(^. 

I.ove, The Birth of, 620. 

Loving and IJking, 142. 
l.owtlirr, 477. 

Kowlher, To the Lmly Mary. (Ijtdy! I rltledi, 264. 
Lucy (iray, t'2. 

Lyeorls. t».le to. (An age hath been), 4)6. 

I.yeorls, Ode to. ^Knough of cllmlilng lolB, 497. 
Lyre! tiiongli such power do In thy magic live, 
190. 

M- 


to Conlelia, 480. 

Miiepherson s Osshui, Written In a blank Leaf oC 

472. 

Malham Cove. 269. 

Manse In the South of Scotland, On the Sight of 

337- 

Mai\'h. tVrltlen In. 190. 

Margaret-, The Allllctlon of. 116. 

Mariner, By a Betlre<l. 470. 

Mark the eonccnti-ed hazels that enclose, 262. 
Marriage Ceremony, The. 446. 

Marriage of a Friend, ComiK)sed on tlie Eve of, 
256. 

Mar)- Queen of Scots. Captivity, 267. 

Mary Queen »>f ScoU. Lament of, 112. 

Mary Queen of Scots, Lamilng at the mouth of 
the Derwent. 465. 

.Maternal (Jrlef, 118. 

.Matthew, 486. 

May Mtirning, ComiKised on a, 278. 

.May Morning, Ode Compose*! on. 506. 

May, To. (Thongh many snns), 507. 

•Memory, 499. 

.Men of the Western World ! In Fate's dark book, 
5 « 5 . 

Methinks 'twere no nnprcceilenteil feat. 382. 
Methmigbt I wiw the fooUlei>s of n throne, 257. 
Michael, 131. 

Mlebncl Angelo, From the Italian of, 256.237,365. 
Mls.sions and Travels, 424. 

.^Ionaslerie^ Dissolution of the. (The lovely Nun), 
434 - 

.Mtmasterles, Dissolution of the. (Threats como\ 
433 - 

.Monasteries, Dissolution of the. (Yet many a 
Novice). 434. 

Monastic Bower, Abuse of, 43% 

Monastic Voluptuou.sness. 433. 

Monks and Schoolmen, 42,g 

Moon, To the. (Queen of the stars). 4*^^ 

Moon, To the. (Wanderer! that stix>p*slX 459. 
Morning Exercise, A, 153. 

.Most sweet It Is wlDi nnupllftiHl eyes. 4$.^ 

M*>lher, The Emigrant, 12a 
.Mother, The Sallor'.s. 119. 

.Mother's Ketnrn, The, 3 i. 

Mountains, Hint ft-om the, 163. 

Mull, In the Sound of, 3S9. 

Music, Power of. iSS, 

Mutability. (Friun low to high), 4,59. 

.My heart loa|vs up when 1 behold, 79. 

I Naming of Places, Poems on the, 

Namur and Liege, Between, 335. 

Napoleon BuonniMvrto, On llnydon's Picture of. 
277 - 

Near Aulo’s stream I spkxl a gentle Dove, 3<Sa 
NctHllocase In the Form of a Hnn\ A, 163. 
Night-piece, A, i34- 
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Tliought, A, 490. 

Nitb, Tbonglits on the Banks of. near Burns's 
residence, 285. 

No mortal object did these eyes behold (from 
Michael Angelo). 256. 

No recortl tells of lance opposed to lance, 383. 
Norman Boy, The. 91. 

Norman Conquest, The, 426. 

Nortons, The Fate of the, 395. 

Not envying Latian shades,—if yet they throw, 376. 
Not hurled precipitous from steep to steep, 384. 
Not in the lucid Intervals of life, 454. 

Not Love, not War, nor the tumultuous swell, 262. 
Not without heavy grief of heart did He, 575. 

Now that all hesirts arc glad, all faces bright, 323. 
Nunnery, 476. 

Nuns fret not at their convent's narrow room, 250. 
Nutting, 185. 

O dearer far than light and life arc dear, 112. 

O flower of all that springs from gentle blood, 575. 
O mountain Stream! the Shepherd and his Cot, 

579 - 

O Nightingale ! thou sxircly art, 186. 

O Thou who movest onward with a mind, 573. 

Oak and the Broom, The, 155. 

Oak of Guernica, The, 319. 

Octogenarian. Sonnet to an, 531. 

O’er the wide earth, on nmuntain and on plain, 3 »S- 
O’erweenlng Statesmen have full long relied, 320. 
Oh what a Wreck ! how changed in mien and 
speech,280. 

Okcr Hill in Darley Dale, A Tradition of, 276. 

Old Age, Poems referring to the Period of, 566 
Old Cumberland Beggar, The, 566. 1 

On Nature’s invitation do I come, 621. 

Once 1 could hall Oiowe’er serene the sky), 532. 
One might believe that natural miseries 308 
Open Ih'ospect, 379. 

Ossian, Written in a blank leaf of Maepherson’s, 
472 - 

Other Benefits. (And, not in vain). 430. 

Other Benefits. (And what melodious), 430. 

Other Influences. (Ah, when the Body), 423. 

Our Lady of the Snow, 338. 

0 .\ford, May 30, 1820. (Shame on this faithless 
heart), 270. 

Oxford, May 30.1820. (Ye sacred Nurseries), 270. 
Oxfordshire, A Parsonage in, 271. 

Painter, To a. (All praise the Likeness), 279. 
Painter, To a. (Though I beheld at first), 279- 
Papal Abuses, 428. 

Papal Dominion, 428. 

Parrot and the Wren, The. (The Contrast), 165- 
Parsonage in Oxfordshire, A, 271. 

Pastoral Character, 444- 
Patrlotlc Sympathies, 440. 

Paullnus, 422. ,, ^ 

Pause, courteous Spirit!—Balbi supplicates, 575. 


Pecle Castle, Elegiac Stinzas suggested by s\ 
Picture of, 578. 

PelioH and Ossa flourish side by side, 251. 
Pennsylvanians, To the, 515. 

“Peoi 4 e! your chains are severing link by link,” 
5 * 3 - 

Perhaps some nee<lful service of the State, 573. 
Persecution. (Lament! for Diocletian's), 419, 
Personal Talk, 488. 

Persuasion. (Man’s life Is like a Sparrow t, 422. 
Pet Lamb, The, 87. 

Peter Bell, 236. 

Peter Bell, on the detraction which followed 
publication, 254. 

Picture of Napoleon Buonaparte (Haydou s), 277. 
Picture, Upon the Sight of a Beautiful, 252. 

Piety, Decay of, 256, 

Pilgrim Fathers, The. (From Rite and Ordinance), 

44.3. 

Pilgrim Fathers, The. (Patriots informed), 444. 
Pilgrim Fathers, The. (Well worthy to be niagni- 
fled), 443 - 

Pilgrim’s Dream, The, 167. 

Places of Worship. 444. 

Poet and the cage<l Turtledove, The. i 63 . 

Poet to his Gramlchild, A, 626. 

Poet’s Dreiun, The, 91. 

Poet’s Epitaph, A, 485. 

Poet's Mind, Growtli of a, 631. 

Point at Issue, The. (For what contend the wise ?), 
436. 

Poor Robin, 529. 

Poperj', Revival of, 436. 

Portrait of Henry VllI, Recollection of. 270. 
Portrait of the Duke of Wellington by Haydon, 
278. 

Portrait, To the Author’s (by W. Piekersgill), 776. 
Pnilsed be the Rivers, from their mouuUiin 
springs, 431. 

Prayer at Sea, Fonus of, 447. 

Pniyer, The Force of, 494. 

Prelude, The. 631. 

Prelude to “Poems chiefly of Early and Late 
Years.” (In desultory walk), 537. 

Presentiments, 225. 

Primrose of the Rock, The, 224. 

IMoress’ Tale, The, 552. 

Processions, 246. 

Prophecy, A. (High deals, O Germans). 313 
Proud were ye. Mountains, when, in times of ohl, 
283. 

Pure element of waters! whereso’er. 260. 

Q-, To Rotha, 274. 

Queen, Inscribed in a Copy of Poems sent to the, 
628. 

Quinzain, 629, 

Railway,Onthe projectedKendaland Windermere 
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" Hiiii/. 'les Vachcs ‘ on tbcl’jLSs of St. Ootlinni,339. 
Rupliiu-l, Before llio IMeture of the Baptist, 365. 
Reaper, The Solitary, 289. 

Recovery, (.\s, when a storniK 42'^. 

Re<lhre:\st ehasimj the ButterMy, The, 162. 
Reilorca-it, The. 143. 

Keiioreast, To a. (Stay, llttk cheerful), 530. 
Reflceiions. ((Jratit that by tliisi, 4 ;3. 
Refi'niiatiiin, tJeiieral Mew of the Troubles of the, 

4 • • 

Reloriuers, Eminent. (Holy ami heavenly Spirits), 

4 .'* • 

ReforiiKTH, Eminent. (.Metiiinks that I), 438. 
Reformers In Kxllc, En^'lish. 437. 

Regrets. (Wrmhl that our 8cru|mlous Sires), 448. 
Repentance, 116. 

Reproof. (But what If One), 424, j 

Resohition ami Imlepemleuee, 195. ' 

“ Rest ami he thankful", 389. 

Re'.tlnK phicc, The, 382. 

Retiremetit. 261. [ 

Return. (.\ ilark plume), 380. 

Return, (\mtent! for fomlly I pursueil, 3??. 1 

Reverie of Rt)or Susan, The. 187. 

Rhine. In a Carriage upon the Ihuiks of the, 335. 
Rhine, The .Vnthor’s Voyage down the, 625. 
Richard I, 427. 

Rob |{.iy*s (Jnive, 290. 

Roliln, 1 ‘oor, 529. 

Riihinson, To Henry Cmhh, 352. 

Roman .\ntl«jultlcs, 275, 394, 

Homan Retlnemcnts, Tem])tations from, 421^. 
Hoiiiam e of the Water Lily,The, 369. 

Rome, .\t. (Complacent Fictions), 359. 

Rome, .M. (Is this, yc gods), 3:^8. 

Rome, .\t. (They—wlio have seen), ifv), 

Itonie, .\t. (Those old crcdnlltles). 359. 

Home, Near, In sight of St. I’cler s, 360. 

Home, Tile Fine of Monte Mario at, 358. 

Roslln Chapel during a Storm, Conipnscsl In, 387. 
Ruins of a Castle In North Wales, CMmposcvl 
among tlie, 272. 

Unml .\rchltect\ire, S6. 

Rural Ceremony, 448. 

R\iral Illusions, 170. 

Itussian Fugitive, TIjc, 541. 

^tUtll, 1^2. 

Rydal, Coinposeil at, on May .^lornlng, 367. 

Rydal, In the M’oods of, 272. 

Rydal, Inscription written on One of the Islands 
of, t4p. 

Uydiil Merc, By the Side t>r, 455. 

R)itat .Mount, lns(-rl]>tlon at, 626. 

Rylstone, The White Doc of, -95. 

Saelieverel, 442. 

Suerament, 446. 

Said Secrecy to C'owanllcc ami Fntud, 513. 

S.alIor s .Mother, The, 119. 

St. Bees’ Heads,Suggested In a Steanjhoat olT, 465. 


St. Catherine of Le*lhury, 267. 

St. Gothard, On Hearing tl»e “ Riinz des’Vachea” 
on the Top of the Pa&s of. 339. 

Saints. 434. 

Sali.sbury Plain, Incidents upon, 2> 

S.m Salvador, The Cliuah 0.', 341. 

Saxon Clct^y, Primitive, 423. 

Saxon Conquest, 421. 

Saxon Monasteries and Lights and Shades of the 
Religion, 424. 

Say, what is Honour?—Tls the finest sense, 316. 

Seliolars of the Village School of-, Address to 

577 - 

School Exercise at Hawkshead, Written as a, 61S. 
.School, In Anticipation of Leaving, 1. 

Schwytz. The Town of, 339. 

Scorn not the Sonnet; Critic, yon have frowned, 
260. 

Scotland, A Place of Burial in the South of. 3S7 
Scotland, .Memorials ofaTonr in (1S03), 284. 
Scotland, Memorials of a Tour in (1814), 298. 
Scotland, On the Sight of a .Mnn.sc in the South 
of. 337- 

Scott, Sir Walter, On the Dei>arturo of, from 
AhboUfonl, 386. 

Scottish Covenanters, Persecution of the, 441. 

Sea, Forms of Prayer at, 447. 

Sea shore, Cimn»osctl by the, 458. 

Sea side, liy the. 454. 

Scjtsons, Thoughts on the, 502. 

Senthwulto ChajM?!, 380. 

Scelu>lon. (Contlnuc<l), 424. 

Seclusion. (liance, shield, mid swortl). 423. 
Sentiment ami Reflection. Poems of, 481. 
Scpteml>er, 18x5. (While not a leaf seems fiulcd), 
263. 

Seiitemlvcr, 18x9. (Deixartlng Summer). 49S. 
September, X819. (The Sylvan slopes), 498. 
Serving no haughty Muse, my hands have here, 3S0. 
Seven Sisters, The 161. 

Seventieth Year, To-, In her, 274. 

Sexton, To a, 137. 

She <lwclt among the untrodden waj-s. 109. 

She was a Phantom of delight, i 35 . 
Shoep-washing, 381. 

Sick, VlslUxthm of the, 447 
Simon Ia'O, 483. 

Simplon l*asN Buonaparte's Column in the, 345* 
Slnqdon Piuvs, SUuizasCom|X>sed In the, 345. 
Slnudon Pjvss,The, 186. 

Sister, To my. (It is the first mild day). 482. 

Six months to six years addetl he rcumlnovi, 576. 
Sky Pros|HX't—from the Plain of France, 34B. 
Skylark. To a. (Ethereal minstrel!), 209. 

Skylark, To a. (Up with me!). 159. 

Slave Trade, To Thomas Clarkson on the iVbolltloa 
of the, 312. 

Sleep, To. (A flock of shcepX 253. 

Sleep. To. (Fond wonls have oft), 253. 

Sleei>, To. (O gentle sleep), 253. 
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Snow, Our Lady of the, 338. 

Snowdrop, To a, 264. 

So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive, 511. 

Sobieski, The Siege of Vienna raised by, 326. 

Soft as a cloud Ls yon blue Ridge, 456. 

Sole listener, Ouddon! to the breeze that played, 
377 - 

Solitary Reaper, Tlie, 289. 

Somnambulist, The. 478. 

Sound, On the Power of, 232. 

Spade of a Friend. To the, 489. 

Spaniard, Indignation of a high-minded, 319. 
Spanish Guerillas, 320. 

Spanish Guerillas, The French and the, 320. 
Sparrow's Nest, The, 79. 

Spinning Wheel, Song for the, 163. 

Sponsors, 445. 

Spring. Lines Written in Early, 482. 

Staffa, Cave of. After the Crowd had departed, 473. 
SUiflii, Cave of. Flower at the entrance of, 474. 
Staffji, Cave of. (We saw, but surely), 473. 

Staffa, Cave of. (Ye shadowy Beings), 473. 

Star and the Glowworm, The, 167. 

Star-g;i2ers, 189. 

Steamboats, Viaducts, and Railways, 477. 
Stepping Stones, The. (Not so that Pair), 378, 
Stepping Stones, The. (The struggling Rill), 378. 
Stepping Westwjird, 289. 

Stone, F. Suggested by a Portrait from the Pencil 
of. (Among a grave fraternity), 510. 

Stone, F. Suggested bj' a Portrait from the Pencil 
of. (Beguiled into forgetfulness), 508. 

Storm, Composed during a, 263. 

Strange fits of passion have I known, 109. 

Stray Pleasures, 166. 

Stream, Composed on the Banks of a Rocky, 268. 
Stream, On the Banks of a Rocky, 551. 

Such age how beautiful I O Lady bright, 274 
Sun, The Eclipse of the (1820), 343, 

Supreme Being, To the. (From Michael Angelo), 

257 * 

Surprised by joy—impatient as the wind, 257. 
Susan, The Reverie of Poor, 187. 

Sweden, The King of, 305. 

Swiss Goatherd, The Itallau Itinerant and the, 341. 
Switzerland, Thought of a Briton on the Sub¬ 
jugation of, 306. 

Tables Turned, Tlie, 481. 

Take, cradled Nursling of the mountain, take, 377. 
Tell, Effusion In Presence of the painted Tower of. 
at Altorf, 339, 

Timnksglving after Childbirth, 447 - 
Thanksgiving Ode (Hail, orient Conqueror), 329. 
The Crescent-moon, the Star of Love, 459. 

The fairest, brightest, hues of ether fade, 252. 

The gallant Youth, who may have gained. 385. 
The Kirk of Ulpha to tlie pilgrim's eye, 383. 

The leaves that rustled on this oak-crowned bill, 

456. 


The inurtial oouraige of a day is vain, 316. 

The massy Ways, carried across these heights, 549. 
The most alluring clouds that mount the sky, 277. 
The pibroch’s note, discountenanced or mute, 388. 
The power of Armies is a visilale thing, 321. 

The Shepherd, looking eastward, softly ssiid, 263. 
The stars arc mansions built by Nature’s hand, 266, 
The sun has long been set, 457. 

The unremitting voice of nightly streams, 501. 

The world is bio mucli with us ; late and soon, 259. 
There is a bondage worse, far worse, to liear, 308. 
There is a little unjirctending Rill, 251. 

There is a pleasure in poetic pains, 265. 

Tliere is an Eminence, of these our hills, 148. 
There never breathed a man who, when his life, 574. 
“There!” said aStripling, pointing with meet pride, 
475 - 

There was a boy, 183. 

These times strike monied worhlllngs with dis¬ 
may, 508. 

They culled Thee Slerry England, in old time, 463. 
Thieves, The Two, 571. 

This Lawn, a carpet all alive, 499. 

Thomson's “ Castle of Indolence ”, Stanzas written 
in, 107. 

Thorn, The, 197. 

Those words were uttered as In pensive mood, 263. 
Though narrow be that old Man's cares, and near, 
267. 

Though the bold wings of Poesy affect, 270. 
Thnuiymeuc.Near the Lake of, (For action boni), 
361. 

Thrasymene, Near the Lake of. (When here with* 
Carthage), 361. 

Throe years she grew in sun and shower, 187. 
Thun, Memorial neartheOutletoftheLakeof, 337. 
Tllsburj- Vale, The Farmer of, 569. 

Tinteni Abbey, Lines Composed above. 203. 

Tis He whose yester-evening’s high disdain, 279. 
Tis said that some have died for luvc, 110. 

Xo-, upon the Birth of her First-boru Child, 

502. 

Toussaint L'Ouverture, To, 305. 

Tradition, 381. 

Tradition, American, 380. 

Trajan, The Pillar of, 367. 

Translation of the Bible, 435. 

Transubstantiation, 431. 

Triad, The. 220. 

Trilmtary Stream, 380. 

Tribute to the Memorj* of a Favourite Dog. 490. 
Trollus and Creslda, 562. 

Trosachs. The, 588. 

Tnie Is it that Ambrosio Salinero, 374- 
Tyndrum In a Storm, Suggested at, 389. 

Tynwald Hill. 47a. 

TiTOlese, Feelings of the, 3 * 5 - 

lyrolese. On tlie Final Submission of the, 3x6. 

Uncertainty. (Darkness surrounds us). 419. 
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■\’all<itnbrosa. At, 3C4. 

Vauilols, Tlic, 431. 

Va\i(Imcour and Julia, isi. 

Venetian KepubUe, On the Extinction of the, 504. 
Venice, Scene In. 428. 

Venus, To the I’lanct (ThouKh joy attend), 391. 
A'enns, To the I’lanct. (What strong allurcnieiit), 
281. 

Vernal Ode. 226. 

Vienna. The Siege of, raised l»y Sobicski, 326. 
Virgin, The. 434. 

VisiUitlon of the Sick, 447. 

Waggoner, Tl>e, 173. 

“ Wait, prithee, wait!” this answer Lcsbia threw, 
274. 

Wahlenscs, 4 ;2. 

Wales, Coiiiposed among the Uulns of n Castle In 
N«*rtli, 2?2. 

Wales, To the Torrent at the Devil's Bridge, North. 
272. 

Walton’s Book of IJvcs, 441. 

Wajidering Jew, Song for the. i«'>. 

Wansfell 1 this IlousehuUI Inis a favourc<| lot. aSi. 
Warning. The, 50S. 

Warrior. Chanieler of the Happy, 493. 

Water Fowl, 213. 

Water Lily, The Romance of the, jtsj. 

Waterfall and the Eglantine, The, 155. 

Waterloo, After Visiting the Field of, 334. 
'Waterloo, Ocutsloncd by the Battle of. (Intrepid 
sons <»f Albion), 325. 

Waterloo, Occasioned hy the Battle of (The 
Banl—whose soul), 326. 

We arc Seven, 83. 

We hud a female Passenger who came, 305. 

" Weak is the will of Sian, Ids Judgment blind ”,259. 
Wellington,On llayiluii's Portrait of the Duke of, 
278. 

WcsUdl s Views of Yorkshire Caves, 268, 269. 
Westminster Bihlge, ('<.>miH>sed upon, 269. 
Westmoreland (lirl. The, 93. 

What aspect bore the .Man who rovwl or lletl, 378. 
What licavcnly .smiles! O Ijidy udne, 112. 

What If our numlK‘rs barely could tlefy, 309. 

When haughty cxpecUdloiis prostnitc Ue, 265. 
When 1 have borne In memory what Inus tamed. 
,,07. 

\\ hen, looking on the present face of things 
When IMdloetetcs in the I.cmnlan Isle, 273. 

Wlien Severn's sweeping lloo<l hud ovcrthri>wn,6.‘7. 
When the soft hand of sleep hud closed the lalcli, 
.'^ 3 - 

When, to the ntlracUoDSOf the busy world, 130. 


Whenee that low voice ?—A whisper from the 
heart, 381. 

Where lies the Land to which yon Ship must go, 
258. 

Where lies the truth ? has Man, In wisdom’s creed, 
Ati. 

Where long and deeply hath been fixeil the root, 
431. 

W Idle Anna’s peers ami early playmates tread, 273. 
While beatus of orient light shoot wide and high, 
282. 

While Doc of Rylstonc, The, 395. 

Who hut is pleased to watch the moon on blgb,46i. 
Who fnitclcxl what a pretty sight, 162. 

Who rises on the Iwnks of Seine, 311. 

Wlu) swerve's from Innocence, wlio makes divorce, 
5S3- 

Wliy art Hum silent? Is thy love a plant, 277. 

Why. Minstrel, these »mtnncf»dmurmurlngs,”252. 
Why should the Enthusiast, journeying through 
this Isle, 463. 

Why should wc weep i»r mourn, Angelic boy, 5S1. 
Why slwi*s the future, as a snake enrolled, 452, 
Wielin'e, 432. 

Willow on Wlndcnncrc Side, The, 13S, 

William HI, 442. 

Williams, Helen Marlsi, On Seeing her Weep, 619. 
Wishing-gnte Destr\>ycil, The, 223. 

Wishlng-gjitc, The, 223. 

With how sad steps, 0 Moon, thou cllmb’st the 
sky, 266. 

With Ships the sen w»is sprlnklcil far and nigh, 258, 
Worcester Cnlluxlnd, A Onivestone in, 275, 
Wordsworth, John, Elegiac Verses in Memory of, 
SSo. 

Wonlsworth, Rev. Christopher, To the, 281. 
Wordsworth, Rev. Dr., To the, 375. 

\N orshlp. Places of. 444. 

Wren’s Nest, .\, itS. 

Yarrow revlslli'il, 385. 

Vari'ow \mvlsltctl, 292. 

Yum»w \lsltcd, 301. 

Yes! hope may with my strong desire keep 
^fn»m Michael Angelo), 236. 

Yes, it was the mountain (^ho, 209. 

Yes ! thou art fair, yet Ihj not moviHl, nx. 

Yew near Kstliwallo, Lines left In ix> 22. 

Yewtrci's, 184. 

York and Ijxncivsler, Wars of, 432. 

Young England- what is then i>ceomc of Old, 5x6, 
Young l2\tlY rcproaolieil tor hiking long Walk% 
Tt» a. 218. 

1 Youth, Poems written In, x 
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A barking sound the Shepherd hears. 

A Book came forth of late, called Peter Bell 
A bright-haired company of youthful slaves 
Abruptly paused the strifethe Teld 

throughout . 

A dark plume fetch me from yon blasted yew 
Adieu. Rydalian Laurels! that have grown 
Advance—come forth from thy Tyrolean 

ground . 

Aerial Rock—whose solitary brow . 

A famous man is Robin Hood . 

Atl'ectlons lose their objects; Time brings 

forth . 

A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by .... 

A genial hearth, a hospitable board. 

Age! twine thy brows with fresli .spring 

flowers .. 

Ah, think how one compelled for life to abide 
Ah, when the Body, round which in love we 

clung . 

Ah ! where is Palafox ? Xor tongue nor pen 
Ah why deceive ourselves! by no mere fit.. 
Aid. glorious Martyi-s, from your fields of 

light .. • 

Alas! what boots the long laborious quest 

A little onward lend thy guiding hand .... 
All praise the Likeness by thy skill portrayed 
A love-lorn Maid, at some far-distant time 
Ambition—following down this far-famed 

slope .. • ..*. 

Amid a fertile region green with wood .... 

Amid the smoke of cities did you pass .... 

Amid this dance of objects sadness steals .. 
Among a grave fraternity of Monks........ 

Among all lovely things my 

Among the dwellers in the silent fields .... 

Among the dwellings framed by birds, .... 

Among the mountains were we nursed, loved 

Stream ..... 

A mouth, sweet Little-ones, is past........ 

An age hath been when Earth was proud .. 
A narrow girdle of rough stones and crags 
And has the Sun bis flaming chariot driven 
And is it among rude untutored Dales .... 

And Is this—Yarrow?—TAis the Stream .. 
And not in vain embodied to the sight .... 

“And shall," the Pontiff asks, “profaneness 

flow. 
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And what is Pcnancc witli her knotte<l 

tliong. 

And what melodious sounds at times prevail 
An Orpheus! an Orpheus! yes. Faith may 

grow bold . 

Another year !—another deadly blow. 

A pen—to register ; a key . 

A Pilgrim, when the summer day. 

A plague on your languages, German and 

Norse.... 

A pleasant music floats along the Meix*.... 
A Poet /—He hath put his heart to school 
A point of life between my Parent's dust .. 
Army of Clouds! ye winged Host in troojis 

A Rock there Is whose homely front . 

A Roman Master stands on Grecian gi-ound 

Around a wild and woody hill . 

Arran I a single-crested TenerifTe. 

Art thou a Statist lii the van. 

Art thou the bird whom Man loves best.... 
As faith thus sanctified the warrior's crest 

-A simple Child . 

As indignation msistcred grief, my tongue.. 
^ leaves are to the tree whereon they grow 

A slumber did my spirit seal. 

As often as I murmur here. 

As star that shines dependent upon star .. 

“ .\s the cold aspect of a sunless way . 

A Stre-am, to mingle with your favourite 


Dee. 

A sudden conflict rises from the swell. 

As, when a storm hath ceased, the birds re¬ 
gain . 

As with the Stream our voyage we pursue.. 
At early dawn, or rather when the air...... 

A Traveller on the skirt of Sanim's Plain .. 
A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping i-ain .. 
At the comer of Wood Street, when day¬ 
Avaunt aU specious pliancy of mind ...... 

A voice, from long-expecting thousands sent 
A volant Tribe of Bards on earth are found 

Avon—a precious, an immortal name. 

A weight of awe, not easy to be borne. 

A whirl-blast from behind the hill ••••••;• 

A wlngM Goddess— clothed in vesture 

wrought... y" 

A vouth too certain of his power to wade.. 
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Bar<l <)f the Flcccc, whose skilful Ronius 

niahe . 254 

Ik-HUtiiont! It was thy wish that 1 sliould 

rear. 251 

Ref'ire 1 see aiiotljcr «l.»y. 113 

jk'forc the world had pa.s.se<l her liinc of 

youth . 518 

“BcKono, thou fond presuiiiptuous Klf'.... 155 

BeRulle*! Into forgcindncsa <if care . 508 

Bc-liold an cinhlein of our hunmn mind .... 551 

HehoM a pupil of the monkish Rown . 423 

Beiiold lier, sIhrIc in the fichl . 289 

Behold, within tlie leafy ahatlc . 79 

Beloved ^'ale! ” I “ when I shall con 250 

Beneath the concave of an .\pril sky . 226 

Beneath tijcse fruit-tree hoiiRhs that shc«l.. 139 

Beneath y()n eastern ririge, the craRg)’ l>o\ind 547 
Be this the chosen site; the virRln sod .... 450 

Between two sister moorland rills. 165 

Blsho])S and Priests, I)lcsa6d arc ye, If deep 444 
Blaek Demons hovering o'er his mitrc<l head 428 
Bleak season was It, turbulent and wild .... 622 

Blest Is this Isle—our native l^n«l . 533 

Blest Statesman He, whose Mind’s tmselflsh 

will. 514 

BoM Words ulflrmed, in days when faith wa.s 

strong. 468 

Bnive Seidll! by death <lellTercd, take thy 

lllRht . 317 

Bright Flower! whoso home is eveiywhere 485 
Broken in fortune, hut In ndnd entire .... 470 

-Brook and road . 186 

Brook ! whose society the Poet seeks. 268 

Brug^'s I saw nttlrc4l with golden light .... 333 

BvU fythcrea, studious to invent. 624 

But here no cannon thunders to the gale .. 384 
But llhcrty, and triumphs on the Main .... 450 
But, to outweigh all harm, the sacred Book 435 
But, to remote Northumbria’s n)yal Hall .. 422 


But what If One, through grove or flowery 

mend . 424 

But whonee came they who for the S^iviour 

Ix)rd . 431 

By a blest Hushaml guldc<l. Mar>' came.... 576 
By anth|nc Fancy trluuncd—though lowly, 

bred. 339 

By Art's bold privilege Warrior ami War- 

horse stan(i . 278 

By elialn yet stronger must the Soul l)c tlc<l 446 

By .Moscow sclf (lcvote<l to a blaze . 322 

By idayBil smiles, (alas! too oft) . 577 

By suei) examples moved to unltought (tains 424 

By tltelr floating jnlU . 166 

By vain aflrecllons unenthrallctl. 576 

(\tll not the royal Swoilc unfortunate. 317 

Calm as an under-current, strong to draw.. 442 

Calm Is ixll naturo ns a resting wheel . i 

Calm Is the fttigmnt air, and loth to lose .. 453 


PAOB 


Calvert! It must not be unheard by them .. 259 
“Change me, some God,Into that breathing 

rose ” . 377 

Cliatsworth! tity stately mansion, and the 

pride . 275 

Child of loud-tliroated War! the mountain 

StrciVui . 290 

Child of the clouds! remote from every 

taint . 3-6 

Clarkson ! it was an obstinate Idil to climb 312 
Closing the sacred Book which long has fe<l 448 
Clouds, lingering yet, extend In solid bars.. 313 
Coldly we spake. The Saxons, overpowered 426 


Come ye—who, If (which Heaven avert!) 

tlic Laml . 510 

Companion 1 by whose buoyant Spirit 

chccrwl . 352 

Complacent Fictions were they, yet the 
sjime . 359 

Dark and more dark the shades of evening 

fell . 2<52 

Darkness surrounds us; seeking, we arc 

lost . 4*9 

Days i)assc<l—and Monte Calvo would not 

clear. 360 

Days undeflU'd by hixuiy or sloth . 515 

Dear l>c the Church that, watching o’er the 

neciis . 445 

Dcjir Chihl of Nature, lot them rail . 218 

Dear Fellow-travellers! think not that the 

Muse . 333 

Dear native regions. I foretell . 1 

Dear Kellques! from a pit of vilest mould.. 325 
Dear to the Loves, anil to the Graces vowed 465 

Deep is the lamentation! Not alone. 435 

Degenerate Doughis! oh, the unworthy 

LonI . 29* 

Deign, Sovereign Mlstn'ss! to accept a lay 628 
Departc<l Child! I could forget thee once.. 118 

DeiMirtlng summer hath assuinwl. 498 

Deidomble hts lot who tills the ground .... 429 

Desire we past Illusions to recall . 469 

DcsiHvmllng Father! mark this nltcrcil 

bough. 266 

Despond who will--/ heard a voice exclaim 471 

Desllncti to war from very Infancy. 575 

Did pangs of grief for lenient time too keen 470 
Discourse was deemed Man's noblest attri¬ 
bute . 4S9 

Dlshonourtxl Rock and Ruin! that, by law 388 
Dogmatic Tenehers, of the snow-white fur.. 268 

Doomctl as we are our native dust . 337 

Doubling and doubling wiUi lalwrious walk 3S9 
Down a swift Stream, thus far, a l>old de¬ 
sign . 443 

Drcivil hour! when, upheaval by war’s sul- 
l>hunms blast . 340 


Driven In by Autumn’s sharpening air .... *43 
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Earth has not anything to show more fair.. 
Eden ! till now thy beauty had I viewed.... 
Emperors .and Kings, how oft have temples 

rung. 

England! the time is come when thou 

shouldst wean. 

Enlightened Teacher, gladly from thy hand 

Enough! for see,with dim assoeiation. 

Enough of climbing toil!—Ambition treads 
Enough of garlands, of the Arcadian crook 

Enough of rose-bud Ups, and eyes. 

Ere the Brothers through the gateway .... 

Ere with cohl beads of midnight dew ...... 

Ere yet our course was graced with social 

trees. 

Eternal Lord! ease<l of a cumbrous load ., 

Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky. 

Even as a dragon’s eye that feels the stress 

Even so for me a Vision sanctified . 

Even such the contrast that, where’er we 

move . 

Even while I speak, the sacred roofs of 

France . 

Excuse Is needless when with love sincere.. 


Failing impartial measure to disi>ensc .... 

Fair Ellen Irwin, when she sate. 

P'air Lady ! can I sing of flowers. 

Fair Land! Thee all men greet with joy; 

how few. 

Fair Prime of life! were it enough to gild.. 
Fair Star of evening, Splendour of the west 
Fallen, and difruse<l into a shapeless heap.. 
Fame tells of groves—from England far 

away . 

Fancy, who leads the pastimes of the glad.. 
Farewell, thou little Nook of mountain- 

ground . 

Far from iny dearest Friend, ’tis mine to 

rove. 

Far from our home by Grasmere’s quiet 

Lake . 

Father! to God himself we cannot give .... 
Fear hath a hundre<l eyes that all agree .. 

Feel for the wrongs to universal ken . 

Festivals have I seen that were not names 

Fit retribution, by the mond code . 

Five years have past; five summers, with 

the length. 

Flattered with promise of escjipe. 

Fly, some kind Harbinger, to Grasmere- 

dale. 

Fond words have oft been spoken to thee. 

Sleep . 

For action bom, existing to be tried . 

Forbear to deem the Chronicler unwise .... 
For ever hallowed be this morning fair.... 
For gentlest uses, oft-times Nature takes .. 
Forgive, illustrious Country! these deep sighs 
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269 Forth from a jutting ridge, around whose 
476 base . 
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For thirst of power that Heaven disowtjs .. 
Forth rushed from Envy si)ruDg and Self- 

conceit . 

For what contend the wise?—for nothing 

less . 

Four fiery steeds impatient of the rein .... 

From Bolton’s old monastic tower. 

From early youth I ploughed the re>tles-> 

Main . 

From false assumption rose, and fondly 

hailed. 

From Little down to Least, in dne <legree.. 
From low to high doth dissolution climb .. 
From Rite and Ordinance abused they fleil 

From Stirling castle wc had seen. 

From the B.aptismal hour, thro’ weal and 

woe. 

From the dark chambers of dejection freed 
From the fierce aspect of this River, throw¬ 
ing . 

From the Pier’s hea«l, musing, and with 

Increase . 

From this deep chasm, where <iniverlng 

sunlx?ams play. 

Frowns are on every JIuse’s face . 

Furl we the sails, and pass with tardy oars 
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Genius of Raphael! if thy wings. 

Giordano, verily thy Pencil’s skill. 

Glad sight! wherever new with old. 

Glide gently, thus for ever glide. 

Glory to God! and to the Power who cainc 

Go back to .antique ages, if thine eyes. 

Go, faithful Portniit! and where long hath 

knelt . 

Grant that by this unsparing liurricane .. 
Grc.at men have been among us; hamls that 

pcDiicd . 

Greta, what fcjtrful listening! when huge 

stones. 

Grief, tlmu bast lost an cver-ready friend ,. 
Grieve for the 3 Ian who hither came bereft 

Had this effUIgcnce disappeared . 

Hail, orient Conqueror of gloomy Night ., 
Hail to the fields—with Dwellings sprinkle*! 

o'er. 

Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one pcaeoful 

hour . 

Hail, Virgin Queen! o’er niany an envious 

bar . 

Hall, Zaragoza! If with unwet eye. 

Happy the feeling from the bosom thro\^•n 
Hard task! exclaim the undisciplined, to 

lean. 

Hark! 'tis the Thrusli, undaunte<l. ur.ile- 
prest . 
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PAUK 

H iiinoiiious Po\vci*s with Nature work .... 531 
tl:ir|)! couhl^t thou venture, tm tliy i>«hU*>t 

.string. 440 

H ist tliou seen, with tla.sli incessant . 550 

-Ha.st thon tlien survlveil. 172 

Ihn'ilon! I'-t worthier judae.s pniise the 

skill. 277 

*• Here .Man more purely lives. les.s »>ft doth 

fall . 429 

Here, on our Jiativc soil, we hreathe once 

more . 306 

Here on their knees men swore: tlie stones 

Were hlaek . 474 

Here pau.^e: tlie poet claims at least this 

prii.se. 321 

Here stoml an Oak, that long had iKirne 

utllxed. 393 

Here, where, of havoc tlrc»l and nish un* 

iloiiig . 283 

Her eyes are wild, lier head Is l)are. 144 

Her only pilot l^e soft l>rcoze, tlie Imal .... 231 
High hllss is only for a higher sUite ■’ .... 143 
High deeds, (.) Oermuiis, arc to come from 

.von . 313 

High in the hreathlcs.s Hall the Minstrel 

sj\te. 203 

Higli Is onr ealllng. Friend I—(.'reallve Art 260 

High on a broad unfertile traek of forest- 

.skirted Dt<wn . 91 

High on her speeiihillvc tower . 343 

His slnii>]e truths did .Vndrv'W glean . 155 

Holy and luaveiily SpirlU as they are .... 438 
Homeward we turn. Isle of C’oluniha's Cell 475 

Hope rules a land for ever green. 223 

Hope smiled wlion yonr nativity was ea.st .. 474 
Hopes, what are they?—Doatls of niomlng 549 
How art thon named? Jn scareh of what 

strange land. 272 

How hcuntlfnl tlie (^ucen of Night, on high 532 
How heaulifnl when up a lofty height .... 138 

How heautlfui your pre.sonee, how iK'nlgn .. 423 
How blest tlie Maid whose heart—yet fi-co.. 344 
How clear, imw keen, how murvelUmsly 

bright. 263 

“ How dlsiippcared he? ” Ask the newt and 

toad. 391 

How fast the Marian death-list Is unrolhsl 437 

How profitless the la-'llcs that we cull. 394 

How richly glows the water's breast. 9 

How rich that forehead’s eahu eximnse .... 112 

How sad a weleome! To each voyager_ 474 

How .shall I paint thee?—He this nake<l 

sttuie . 376 

How soon—alas ! did .Man, created pure .. 428 
How sweet it Is. when mother Fancy rocks 260 

Humanity, ilellghtlng to l>ehold . 321 

Hunger, and sultry heat, and nipping blast 320 

I am not One who nnieh or oft ilellghl .... 488 
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I come, ye little noisy C'rew. 577 

I dropped niy i>en; and listened to the 

Wind . 314 

If from the public way you turn your step.s 131 

I And It written of Sltnonldcs. 625 

If Life were sluiul»or on a taxi of down .... 465 

If Nature, for a favourite child. 486 

If there be proiihcts on whose spirits rest .. 418 

If these brief Iteeonls.by the .Muses' art_ 269 

If the whole weight of what wc think and 

feci . 26: 

If this great world of joy and iialn . 505 

If thou Indecsl derive thy light ^om Heaven v. 

If thon in the dear love of some one Friend 551 

If U) Tradition faith be due. 390 

If wltli old love of you, dear Hills! I share 367 

I grieveil for Buonapj\rl»>, with a vain. 304 

I Imtc that Andrew Jones: he'll hrecil .... 621 

1 have a boy of Avo years old. 85 

1 heard iaias! twas only In a dream). 261 

1 hciml a thousand bicndetl notes . 482 

I know an agcsl Man eoustraiuetl to dwell.. 530 

I listen-but no faculty of mine . 339 

Imagination—ne’er lH.’foro content . 327 

I marvel how Nature could ever And space 482 

1 met lA)ulifi\ In the shade . 108 

Immured In Bothwell's towers, at tluies the 

Brave . 392 

In Bnig^s town 1 $ many a street . 334 

In desultory walk through orehanl grounds 537 

In dlsbint countries have I liccn . 114 

In due observ'anee of an ancient rite . 318 

Inland, within a hollow vale, 1 sUhkI . 306 

Inmate of a inounUvin-dwclllDg. 217 

In my mind’s cyo a Temple, like a cloud .. 282 
Intent on gathering wool fhun hedge and 

brake . 280 

In these fair vales hath many a Tree. 549 

In the sweet shlrc of Omllgiin . 483 

In this still phuo, remote Bxun men . 228 

In trellisexl sheil with elusU-ring riv»cs gay.. 395 

Intrepid sons of Albion! not by you . 325 

In youth from nK’k to rock I went . 157 

I n»se while yet the ealUe, heat-opprest.... 383 

I saa- a .Mother's eye Intensely bent. 446 

1 saw an agotl Beggixr in iny walk. 506 

I s:»w far off the dark top of a IMnc. 358 

I saw the Ag\iro of a lovely Maid . 440 

Is Jkalh, when evil against gvKHl bos fo\ight 518 

I shiver. Spirit Aeree and l>oUl . 284 

Is It a reeil that’s shaken by the wind. 303 

Is then no nook of Kngllsh gnmnd .swure .. 232 
Is then the Anal i>age before me spread .... 350 
Is tbcrc a iH>wcr that can susUln and cheer 318 

Is this, ye tiinis, the CapUollan Hill. 358 

I thought of Thee, my ivvrtner mul my 

guide .— 5S4 

It Is a iK'uuteous evening, calm and fr«e ... <258 
It Is no Spirit who fFom heaven hath flown 2\>3 
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It is not to be thought of that the Flood .. 

It is the first mild day of March. 

1 travelled among unknown men . 

-It seems a day. 

It was a moral end for which they fought.. 
It was an April morning: fresh and clear .. 

I ’vo watched you now a full half-hour. 

I wandered lonely as a cloud. 

I \V!is thy neighbour once, thou rugged Pile 
1 watch, and long have watched, with calm 

regret . 

1, who accompanied with faithful pace .... 

Jesu! bless our slender Boat. 

Jones I as from Calais southward you and I 
Just as those final words were penned, the 
sun broke out in power. 

Keep for the Young the impassioned smile 

Lady! a Pen (perhaps with thy regard .... 

Lady! I riflctl a Parnassian Cave. 

Lady! the songs of Spring were in the grove 

Lament! for Diocletian’s fiery sword. 

Lance, shield, and swonl relinquished—at 

his side . 

Last night, without a voice, that \'ision 

spake . 

het other bards of angels sing . 

Let thy wheel-barrow alone. 

Let tjs quit the lc;if>’ arbour . 

Lie here, without a record of thy worth .... 
Life with yon Lambs, like day, is just begun 

Like a shipwrecked ^llor tost . 

List, the winds of Slarcb arc blowing. 

List—'twjis the Cuckoo.—O with what de¬ 
light. 

List, ye who pass by Lyulph’s Tower . 

Lo! in the buniing west, the craggj- najH;,. 
Lone Flower, hemmed in with snows, and 

white as they . 

Long-favoured England! be not thou mis¬ 
led 

Long has the dew been drietl on tree and 

lawn. 

Lonsdale! it were unworthy of a Guest .... 

Look at the fate of summer flowers. 

Ixjok now on that Adventurer who hath 

paid. 

Lord of the vale! astounding Flood. 

Loud is the Vale! the Voice is up . 

Loving she is, and tractable, though wild .. 
Lo! where she stands fixed in a saint-like 

trance. 

Lo! where the Moon along the sky. 

Lowther! in thy niiyestic Pile are seen .... 

Lulled by the sound of pastoral bells. 

Lyre! though such power do in thy magic 
live . 
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“Man’s life is like a Sparrow, mighty King 
Mark how the feathered tenants of the 

flood. 

Mark the concentred hazels that enclose .. 

Meek Virgin Mother, more benign . 

Men of the Westcni World ! in Fate’s dark 
book. 

Men. who have cease<l to reverence, soon 

defy. 

Mercy and Love have met thee on thy roa<l 
Metbinks that I could trip o’er heaviest soil 
Methinks that to some vacant hermitage .. 

Metliinks ’twere no unprecedented feat_ 

Methought I ssiw the footsteps of a throne.. 

’.Mid crowded obelisks and urns. 

Mid-noon is pastupon the sultry mead .. 
Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour 
Mine ear hsis rung, my spirit sunk subdued 
“MinerrhnitsS” and neltlier name nor date 
Monastic Domes! following my downward 

way.‘. 

Most sweet it Is with unupllfted ej’es. 

Mother! whose virgin bosom was uncrost., 
.Motions and Mean.s, on land and sea at war 
My frame hath often trembled with delight 
My heart leaps up when I behold. 
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X.ay. Traveller! rest. This lonely Vew-tree 

stands. 

Near Anio's stream, I spictl a gentle Dove.. 

Never enlivened with the liveliest ray. 

Next morning Troilus began to clear. 

No fiction was It of the antique age. 

No more: the end is sudden and abrupt.... 
No mortal object did these eyes behold .... 
Nor can I not believe but that hereby .... 
No record tells of lancc opposed to lance .. 
Nor scorn the aid which Fancy oft doth leinl 
Nor shall the eternal roll of jiniise reject .. 
Nor wants the cause the iraiilc-slriking aid 

-Not a breath of air . 

Not envying Latlan shades-if yet they 

throw . 

Nut hurlc<l precipitous fPom steep to steep 

Not in the lucid intervals of life . 

Not in the minc.s beyond the western main 
Not, like his great Compeers, indignantly .. 
Not Love, not War, nor the tumultuous 

swell. 

Not ’mid the World's vain objects that 

enslave . 

Not sedentaiT all: there are who roam .... 

Not seldom, clad in radiant vest . 

Not so that Pair whose youthful spirits 

dance . 

Not the whole warbling grove in concert 

heard . 

Not to the clouds, not to the cliff, be flew .. 
Not to the object specially designed. 
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Not utterly unworthy to endure . 455 

Not without heavy lirief of Ijcart (lid He 575 
Now tliat all hearts are ^lad, all faees 

hriKlit. 323 

Now Diitt t)je farewell tear is <lried. 341 

Now we are tire<I of lK)i>tcrotis joy . 295 

Now when the iiriiun>.>c makes a .splendid 

>]io\v. 529 

Nuns frit not at their convenf.s narrow 

r'0111 . 250 

Oak of (Incrnlca! Tree of holier power .... 319 

O hllthe New-eoiner! I have lienrd. i 3 ’ 

O dearer far than IlKlit and life are dear .. 112 
O’er tlie wide earth, on mountain ami on 

plain . 315 

O'erwecnini!: Shitesnien have full lontj rclltsl 320 
O Ihiwer of all that .springs fiMUi gentle 

hlnrui . 575 

Of mortal parents is the Hero horn.. 314 

O rriend! 1 know not wliieh way I mn.st 

look. 306 

Oft have I oaui'ht, upon a fitful hreoze .... 472, 
(•ft have I seen, ere Time had ploughe«l my 

eheek . 256 

Oft 1 had heard of hncy Gray. 82 

Oft Is ttie meilal faithful to its trust.. 546 

tut, through thy fair domains. iUustrions 

. 753 

O for a dirge! Hut why eomplalu. 5S2 

O for the lielj* of Angels to cojupleto . 335 

(• gentle ,■'hep ! do they Iwlong to thee .... 253 

O happy time of yoiithful lovers(thU8. 121 

Oh, fur a kindling touch from that pure 

Hamc . 326 

Oil Life ! wltlu)ut thy ehc'piered .scone .... 337 
Oh there is hlcs.sing in thl.s gentle hreeze .. 632 
Oh ! pleasant cxerelso of hope atid joy .... 2^ 


Oh what a Wreck! how changed in mien 


and speech . 280 

(»li! what's tlie matter? wlint’s the matter 536 
‘•Ol.onl.our la>rd! how wondrou.sly,”(quoth 

she). 55; 

0 Moon ! If e’er 1 joyed when thy sod light 630 
O mountain Stream! tiie .'<hcphcid and Ida 

. 379 

Once <lld She hold the gorgeous east In fee 3t'4 

(•me I could hail thowo'er serene the sky).. 532 

Ont e in a lonely hamlet I sojourneil . 120 

Om c more the Cliureh Is sclzctl with sinldcn 

fear. 432 

Once on the topofTynwaUl’.s formal mound 470 
One might Iwdlevo that natural ml.scrles.... 30S 

One morning (raw It wa.s ami wet. 119 

One who wa.s suirerlng tumult In his soul .. 263 

On Ills morning rounds the Master. 490 

0 Nightingale! thou .surely art. i 36 

On, loitering Muse- the swld Stream chides 
us—on. 379 
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On Nature’s invitation <lo I come. 621 

O now that the genius of Bewick were mine 571 

On to Iona!—What can .she affonl . 474 

Open your gates, yc everlasting Piles. 451 

O Thou who niovcst onward with a mind .. 573 
O thoul whusc fancies from afar are 

brought . 83 

Our bodily life, some plead, that life the 

shrine. 519 

Our walk was far among the ancient trees.. 149 
Outstretching flumcwanl his uphmidcil 
hand . 437 

Pansie-s lilies, kingcui>s, dablcs. 160 


Part fenced hy man, i>art by a rugged steep 337 
Pastor and Patriot!—at whoso hidiling rise 465 
Patriots informeil with Apostolic light .... 444 


I’aust*, courteous Spirit !—Bi\lbi supplicates 575 

Pause, Tmvcllcr! whosoe’er thou l>e . 550 

PcHon and (Xsa lloxirish side hy side . 251 

‘■PcMplel your chains arc severing Ihik by 

link . 513 

Porhap.s some netslful service of the Shite.. 573 

Pleasures newly fouml arc sweet . 160 

IhTtentous change when IIlsU»ry can apjK'ar 514 
Praised lie the Art whose subtle power 

could stiiy. 252 

Pralsisl l>e the Rivers, from their mountain 

springs . 431 

Prejudgiyl hy ft>cs determined not to sjgire 440 

Presentiments! they ju<lge not right . 225 

Prompt transformation works the novel 

Lore. 422 

Proud were ye, Mountains, when, In limes 

of ohl . 283 

Pure element of waters! wheresoe’er. 268 

Queen of the stars! so gentle, so benign.... 460 


Ranging the heights of Scawfell or Black- 

comb . 463 

Rapt aliove earth by i>owcr of one fair face 365 
Realms quake by tunis: proud Arbllross of 

grace . 427 

RocortI wo too, with just and fnithftil pen .. 429 

Redoubted King, of conrogo leonine . 427 

Reluctant call it was; the rite dclayctl 513 

Rest, rest, pcrturl>^l Karth . sSi 

Return, Content! for fomlly I pursueil .... 3S2 
Rise!—they kac* risen; of bravo Anenrin 

ask . 421 

Rotha, my Spiritual Child! this head was 

groy. *74 

Rude Is this EiUnee, and Thou hast seen .. 547 

Sacretl Religion! "mother of form and fear" 3S© 
Sad thoughts, avaunt!—i>ariako wu their 

blithe cheer . 581 

Said Secrecy to Cowardice and Fraud. 5U 
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Say, what is Honour ?—Tis the finest sense 316 
Say, ye far-travelled clouds, far-seeing hills 387 
Scattering, like birds escaped the fowler s net 437 
Scorn not the Sonnet; Critic, you have 

frowned . 260 

Screams round the ^\rch-druid’s brow the 

sea-mew—white . 413 

Seek who will delight in fable. 93 

See the Condemned alone within his cell .. 519 
See what gay wild dowers deck this earth- 

built Cot. 390 

See, where his difficult way that Old Man 

wins. 366 

Serene, and fitte<I to embrace. 212 

Serving no haughty Muse, my hands have 

here. 2S0 

Seven Daughters had Lord Archibald. i6i 

Shade of Caractacus, if spirits love. 627 

Shame on this faithless heart! that could 

allow . 270 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways. 109 

She had a bill man’s height or more . 190 

She was a Phantom of delight . i 36 

She wept.—Life’s purple tide began to tlow 619 

Shout, for a mighty Victory Is won. 310 

Show me the noblest Youth of present time 220 
Shun not this Rite, neglected, yea abhorred 447 

Since risen from ocean, ocean to defy. 471 

Six months to six years added lie remained 576 
Six thousand veterans practised in war's 

game . 293 

Small sendee is true sendee while it lasts .. 538 

Smile of the Moon!—for so I name. 112 

So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive. 511 

Soft as a cloud is yon blue Ridge—the Mere 456 
Sole listener, Duddon! to the breeze that 

played. 377 

“Son of my buried Son, while thus thy hand 626 
Soon did the Almighty Giver of all rest.... 525 
Si)ade! with which Wilkinson hath tilled 

his lauds. 489 

Stay, bold Adventurer; rest awhile thy 

limbs . 548 

Stay, little cheerful Robin 1 stay. 530 

Stay near me—do not take thy flight. 79 

Stern Daughter of the Voice of God. 492 

Strange fits of passion have I known . 109 

Stranger! this hillock of mis-shapen stones 548 
Stretched on the dying Mother’s lap, lies 

dead.. 

Such age how beautiful! O Lady bright_ 

Such fVuitlcss questions may not long be¬ 
guile. 

Surprised by joy—impatient as the Wind .. 

Sweet Flower 1 belike one day to have. 579 

Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower. 287 

“Sweet is the holiness of Youth”—so felt.... 436 

Swiftly turn the murmuring wheel. 163 

Sylph was it ? or a Bird more bright . 170 
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Take, cradled Xursling of the mountain, 

take. 2'7 

Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense.. 451 

Tell me, ye ZephjTS! that unfold. j 

Tenderly do we feel l)y Xature’s law . 

Thanks for the lessons of this Spot-ttt 

school. 

That liappy gleam of vernal eyes. 5^0 

That heresies should strike (if truth l>e 

scanned . 

That is work of waste and ruin. 79 

Tliat way look, niy Infant, lo. 170 

The Baptist might have been ordainetl to cry 
The Bjird—whose soul is meek as dawning 

day . 

The captive Bird was gone;—to cliff or 

moor . 

The cattle crowding round this bevenige clear 

The Cock is crowing . 190 

The confidence of Youth our only Art .... C25 

The Cresccnt-mocn, the Sbir of Love. 459 

The Danish Contiueror, on his royal cliair 495 

The (lays are cold, tlie nights are long. 117 

The (lew wsis falling fast, the stars began to 

blink . S7 

The embowering rose, the acacia, and the 

pine. 

The encircling ground, in njitive turf amiycnl 
The fairest, brightest, hues of ether fade.... 

The feudal K<jcp, the bastions of Cohorn .. 

The fields which with covetous sjiirit we 

sold. 

The floods are roused, and will not soon be 

weary. 4 t5 

The forest huge of ancient Caledon. 352 

Tlic formal World roLaxes her cold chain .. 520 
The gallant Youth, who may have gained .. 385 
The gentlest Poet, with free thoughts en- 

dow<jd. 231 

The gentlest iijhadc that walked Elysian 

plains . 284 

The God of Love—aA, beiiedicite . 

The glory of evening was spread through 

the west. C23 

The imperial Consort of the Fairy-king .... 254 
The imperial Stature, the colossal stride .. 270 

The Kirk of Ulpha to the pilgrim’s eye- 3S3 

The Knight had ridden down from Wcnsicy 

Moor . 2x> 

The Land we from our fathers had In trust 315 
The leaves that rustled on this oak-crowned 

hill . 

The linnet’s warble, sinking towards a close 

-Tbe little hedgerow birds . 

The lovely Kun (submissive, but more meek 
The Lovers took within this ancient gtoi e., 

The martial courage of a day is vain . 316 

The massy Ways, carried across these 

heights . 54 ? 
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Tlie Minstrels i>iaYC(l tlicir (’hristinns tunc 
Tlic most nllurinu t loudstlmt mount the sky 
The old inventive r<»ets. hf\<l they seen .... 
'J he oppression <if tlie tumult—wnitli :in*l 
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375 
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The peace wliieh others seek they find .... 
Till' [•iliroeh's note, diseounten.uieed or mute 
Til'' post-hoy drove with fierce ciirecr .... 
The power of .\rihlcs i.s a visible tidntt .... 
The pravers 1 make will then he sweet 

Indeed . 

There are no eolour> in the fairest .sky .... 
'J'herc is .a hondaftc wm-sc, far worse, to he.ir 

'] here is a ehanjte and I am jHior . 

There is a h'lower. the le-s.scT Celandine .... 

There is a little unpretcndlnR Itlll . 

There is an Kinlnetiee.- -of these our hills .. 

Ttiere is a jdca.sure in poetic pnlus . 

“ 'I'herc is a Thorn it looks so old . 

1 licre is a Yew-tree, pride of I.orton I’ale .. 
'Miere never hrealheil a man who, when his 

life . 

“Tiurc: ” said a .sirlpllnir, lailuting with 

meet jirlde. 

Tliero s tJeor^tc Fisher, Charles Fleming. 

ami |{c^'lnald Shore . 

There s more in words than I can teaeh .. 
'i here's not a nook within this solemn I'uss 

Tliere s something In a llyltiu horse. 

iiiere wa.s a Hoy ; ye knew him well, yc cUfls 
iiicrc was a roarln« In the wind ail niuht .. 
'J'herc was a time when meadow, ftrovc, afid 

stream . 

n iu- Uoman Consul doomed his .sons to die 
'I he Salihalh lails renew the Inviting peal.. 
The saintly I'outh has eea.soil to nH(», dls- 

erowneil. 

Tlic'-e times strike monleil worldllmfs with 

liismav . 

' Tliese ' 1 ’ourUt.s, heaven ]>resorvc ffs! iicotls 

must live . 

The Sheep lHiy whlstk'il loud, and lo . 

i he .'shephonl, looking eastward, softly .said 

The skv is overeiV't . 

'liie soarltit' lark Is hlesl lus proud. 

Tile Spirit of Anthpilty—enshrincil. 

The stars are mansions built hy Nature's 

hand . 

Tiie skir which comes at dose of day to shine 
The slrtiKkiluK Hill Insensibly Is irrown .... 

The sufi ha.s lon« heen set . 

i he sun Is eouehed, the sca-fowi gone to 

rest . 

i he Sun, that sccmeil so mildly lo retire .. 
The sylvan .slo|x?s with conj-elad fields .... 
The tears if man In various mciumre g\jsh 
i he i'roop will be Impatient; let us hie.... 
1 Ik tmhanetl Haec arc |K)urcd In IhlckeiilDg 
swarms .. 
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The unremitting voice of nightly streams .. 501 

The valley rings with mirth and joy . 84 

The W'stcd I’rlest before the Altar stands.. 446 
i he ^'ir^;i^ ^Iov^nlain. wearing like a Queen 439 
The i oiee of song from tlistant lands shall 

cull . 30$ 

The wind is now thy organista clank.... 3S7 
The wotiian-heartevl Confes.sor prejmres.... 426 

The world forsaken, all iLs busy cares. 3(3 

The world Is too much with us; late and soon 259 
They called Thee Mf.rry F.nqlanu. In old 

time. 463 

Tliey dreamt not of a tH'rlshahle home .... 451 
The Voung-ones gatheretl in from hill and 

ilale. 446 

They seek, arc .‘-oviglit: to daily battle Kxl.. 320 
They—who have seen the noble Homan's 


scorn 


359 


107 rids Height a ministering Angel might 

i$4 ' .Select . 218 

“This lamil of Haintvows sjmnnlug glens 

574 w ho.se walls . 568 

This [jiwn, a cun'ct all alive. 499 

475 ThLs Spot—at once vmfivldlng sight so fair.. 517 
Those breathing Tokens of your kln<l re* 

86 ganl. 527 

142 'Tlmsc hatl given earliest notice, as the lurk 432 

388 Tlu»se old crcslulltles, to nature dear . 359 

236 I Those silver clouds coUccUhI nnmd the sun 219 
iS^ 1 Those wonls were ultcrcil ns In |)cnslvc 

195 iiukhI . 263 

Tluuigh 1 KiicM at first with blank surprise 279 
587 Though joy attend Thee orient nt the birth 591 

517 Though ihany suns have risen and .set _ 507 

4.17 Though narrow l>o that old .Mim's cares, and 

near. 267 

436 Tho’ searching ilami>s mid many an envious 

flaw . 342 

Though the lH>ld wings of I*oc.sy affect .... 270 
Though the torrents from Ihclr fountains .. 166 
05 Tluuigh lo give timely warning and deter .. 519 
5S0 ‘■Thou IiHvkVt 111*011 me. and dost fondly 

265 think . 464 

i$4 Thou sacrcvl lilc! whoso turrets rise. 341 

526 Threats come which no submission may 

334 ! jts.simgo ..•. 433 

i Three years she grow hi sun and shower.... 1S7 
2(6 Tlinmcil In the Sun’s descending ear. 626 

6.7 . Through shutUTevl galleries, 'mid roofless 

37S ^ halls. 272 

457 Thus all things lead to Charity, sccuiwl— 449 

Thus Is the storm abated by the craft. 432 

454 Thy functions art' ethereal. 232 

453 Tis eight O'clock,—a clear March night.... 126 

498 ’Tis gone -with old belief ami dream. X23 

4.t6 . ‘Tis He vvluxsi' ycster cvonhig’s high dtsilaln 279 

:-7 I 'Tis not for the unfeeling, tho falsely re* 
i flucsl. 569 

4.7 I Tis .said, fanta.stic ocean <lolh unfold. 333 
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'Tlfi said tluit some have died for love. 

‘Tis said that to the brow of yon fair hill.. 

"Tis sijent—this burning day of June. 

To a good ^Lan of most desir memorj*. 

To appease the Gods; or public thanks to 

yield. 

To barren heath, bleak moor, and quaking fen 
To kneeling Worshippers no earthly floor .. 

Too frail to keep the lofty vow. 

To public notice, with reluctance strong.... 
Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men.. 
Tradition, be thou mute! Oblivion, throw.. 
Trsinciuillity! the sovereign aim wert thou 

Troubled long with warring notions . 

True is it that Aiiibrosio Salinero. 

’Twas summer, and the sun had mounted 

Idgli. 

Two ^'oiccs are there ; one is of the sea .... 

Under the shadow of a stately Pile. 

Ungrateful Country, if thou e’er forget_ 

Unless to Peter’s Chair the viewless wind .. 
Uiuiulet cliildliood here by special grace .. 
Untouched through ail severity of cold .... 
Up, Timothy, up with your shift aud away.. 

Up to the throne of God Is borne. 

Up! up! n>y Friend, and quit your books.. 
Up with me! up with me into the clouds 
Urged by Ambition, who with subtlest skill 
Uttered by whom, or how insi)lrc(^l—ilesigncd 
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N’alloinbrosa! I longed In thy shadiest wood 345 
•* Valloinbrosa—I longed in thy shadiest wood 364 
\'anguurd of Liberty, ye men of Kent. 200 


“ Walt, prithee, wait! '* ttds answer Lesbia 

threw . 

Wanderer ! that stooi)’st so low, and com'st 

so near . 

>>'ansfcll! this Household has a favoured lot 
Wanl of tile Law!—dread Shadow of a King 

Wjis It to disenehant, and to undo . 

Wavs the aim frustrated by force or guile ., 
Wavteh, and be Arm! for, soul-subduing vice 
“ Weavk is the will of Sian, his judgment 

bllmi . 

We cau endure that He should waste our 

lands . 

Weep not, beloved Friends! nor let the air 
Wc gaze—nor grieve to think that we must 

die . 

Wc bad a female Passenger who came .... 
IfV have not passed Into a doleful City .... 
Well have yon Rtillway Labourers to this 

ground . 

Well may’st thou halt —and gaze with 

brightening eye . 

VVcll sang the Bard who called the grave. In 
strains.. 
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Well worthy to be magnified are they. 443 

Were there, below, a spot of lioly grouud .. 

\\ e saw, but surely, in the motley crowd .. 

We talked with open heart, and tongue.,.. 

We walked along, while bright and red .... 
What aim had they, the Pair of Monks, in size 
What aspect bore the Man who roved or fled 
Whatawfulperspective! whilefromoursight 
“ What beast in wilderness or cultured Held 
What beast of chase hath broken from the 

cover . 

What crowd is this? what have we here! 

we must not pass it by. 135 

What heavenly smiles! O Lady mine. 112 

What He—who, ’mid the kindred tlirong .. 300 

What if our numbers barely could defy.... 309 

“What is good for a bootless beuo" . 494 

“ What know we of the Blest above . 333 

What lovelier home could gentle Fancy 

choose. 235 

Wluit mischief cleaves to unsubdued regret 458 
What nectl of clamorous bells, or ril)ands gsiy 256 
What strong allurement draws, what spirit 

gwhies. 281 

What though the Accused, upon his own 

appeal. 500 

Wliat thougli the Italian |>encll wrouglit 

not liero. 229 

What way does the Wind come? What 

way does he go . 80 

“ Wliat, you are stepping westward ?“ Yesv’’ 289 
When Alpine ^■ales threw fortli a suppliant 

cry . 

Whence that low voice?—A whb>i>er from 

the heart . 

When, far and wide, swift as the beams of 

morn . 

Wlicn first, dcsccuiling from tbc moorlands 
When haughty e.xpecCatlons prostrate He.. 

When here with Carthage Rome to conflict 

came . 261 

When human toucli (as monkisli Irooksattest) 267 
When I have home in memorj* what has 

tamed. 

When in the antique age of bow and 8i>c:vr 
When, looking on the present face of things 
When Love wjvs bom of heavenly line .... 

When Philoctetes In the Lomnian Isle .... 

When Ruth was left half desolate . 192 

When Severn's sweeping flood had over- 

tlirown . 627 

When the soft hand of sleep hod closed the 

latch 323 

When thy great soul was freed from mortal 

chains. 425 

When, to the attractions of the busy world 150 
Where are they now, those wanton Boys .. 191 

Where art thou, roy beloved Son. 116 

Where be the noisy followers of the game.. 349 
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^Vbt•re be the temples which in Britain's 
Isle . 

Where holy tTonnd bedns. unhallowed cn<ls 27 
Where lies the Land to which yon jihlp 

must go. 2*8 

Where lies the tnlth ? has JIan, in wlstlom's 
creed . 

Wliere long and deeply hath been fixed the 
root. 

Wlicre towers are crushetl, ami unforbidden 
weeds . 

Where will they stop, those breathing 

Powers . 225 

While Anna's i>eers ami early playmates 

tread .'. 2^-, 

While beams of orient light shoot wi.lc ami 

high. 

While tloaing rivers yiehl a blameless sport 
Wldlu from the purpling cjist departs. 5a. 

W hile .Merlin paetsi the Cornish sands .... ^^>9 
Whilenofralcjifseons fa«led ; while the fields 263 
While i)oring Anlhiuarians search the 

grouml . 275 

While the Poor gather roimd, till the end 

of time . 

'■ W ho but halls the sight with plca.snre .. 16,; 
Who but is plcasc«l to watch the moon on 

high. 

>Vho comes —with r5M*t\>re greeUsl, and 

enressed. 4.|i 

W)jo fancied what a pretty sight. 1(3 

Who Is the happy Warrior? Who is he.... 49-; 
Who ponders National events shall find.... 514 
Who n\shly strove thy Imago to portray .. 511 

Who rises on the banks of Seine. 311 

Wiio swerves from Imna'cnce, who makes 

divorce . 3S3 

Who weeps f(»r strangers? Many wept .... C;;3 
Wliy art thou silent! Is thy love a plant.. 277 

Why east ye hack upon the (iallie shore_ 349 

Why, Minstrel, these untuneftil murmurings 252 
Why should the Knthuslast, journeying 

through this Isle. 463 

Why should we witji or mourn, .\ngello Imy 581 
Why sleeps the future, as a snake enrolletl 452 
Why sUuid wo giulng on the si'arkllng 

Brim* . 

Why. William, on that old grey stone _ 4S1 

WIM Hc«ihrcasl! hadst thount Jemltua’sllp 272 
Wings have we,—and n.n far as we can go .. 4SS 

WImIoiu and Spirit of the universe. t‘9 

With coplotis eulogy In pro-o or rhyme.... 5S3 
With each recurrence of this glorious morn 
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With how sad steps, O Moon, thou ellmbst 

the sky . .gg 

Within her gildc<i cage confined . 165 

Within oiu* happy CasUe there dwelt One.. 107 

Within the mind strong fancies work. 214 

With little here to do or sec. 158 

“With sacrifice before the rising morn_ 209 

With Ships the sea was sprinkled far and 

nigh. 258 

Woe to the CYown that doth the C'owl obey 425 

“ Woe to you, Prelates! rioting In ease _ 433 

Woman! the Power who left His throne on 

high. 447 

Wouhlst thou 1)0 giUhcrol to CTirlst’s chosen 


lloek 


626 


Wouldst thou be Umght, when sleep has 

taken lllght . 229 

Would that our scrupulous Sires had darcsl 

to leave. 44S 


' V 


\ 

V 
• » 




e .Apennines! with all your fertile vales .. 
c brood of Coiisideneo—Si>eetrca! that 

fre«|ucnt. 

e Lime-trees, nwio'd l*eforc this haUowed 

L'ru. 

0 saereil Nurseries ofldoomlng Youth_ 

c shadowy Beings, that have rights and 

claims. 

es! ho|>c may with my strong desire kes'p 

pace. 

es. If the Intensities of hope and fear .... 

c-s it «ivs the mounUdn Keho. 

es! thou art fair, yet he not movcsl. 

es, though He wdl may tremble at tUe 

sound . 

c.'^lorms, resoumlllie pmises of your Kmg 
ct are they here the same unhroken kind 
Yet life," you say, “Is life; we ha^c seen 

and sec”. 

Vet many a ^■o^ lee of the cloistral shatio . 
Yet more,—nmnd many a ('onvent's hlarln; 

fire . 

Ye, t<K), nmst fly K'fore a chn.Mng hand..., 
Ye Trees! whose slender roots entwine... 
Yet Truth Is keenly sought for, anvl tlv 

wind. 

Yet, yet. BIseiLvans! wc must meet our Fiv- 
Ye vales and hills whose K'auly hither drew 
i You call It, “ Love lies bleixllng,"—so you 

mav. 

, You have heanl “a S|i;\ulsh Lady . 

' Yorxu Kxot.xxi>—what is then l>ccotuc of 
' Old . 
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THE END, 
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